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CARNAC:  A NEW  KEY  TO  BE  TRIED  TO  A 
VERY  RUSTY  OLD  LOCK. 

For  many  years  I have  taken  great  interest  in 
the  curious  and  elaborate  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  explain  the  origin  of  megalithic  struc- 
tures, especially  of  the  two  great  puzzles,  Stone- 
henge in  Wiltshire,  and  Carnac  on  the  coast  of 
Britanny.  ^ Having,  after  much  difficulty,  found 
some  rest  in  the  opinions  of  others  about  Stone- 
henge, but  none  whatever  about  Carnac,  I now 
venture  to  offer  one  (not  new  as  to  the  former, 
but  quite  new  as  to  the  latter),  which  aims  at 
making  the  one  thpw  light  upon  the  other  by 
suggesting  a similarity  of  character  and  purpose. 

The  case  of  these  two  riddles  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  very  familiar  one  of  the  man  who,  having 
lost  a key,  goes  all  over  his  house,  upstairs  and 
down,  and  after  ransacking  every  drav/er,  cupboard, 
and  closet,  likely  and  unlikely,  from  garret  to 
^^^gth  returns  to  find  that  it  had  been 
ail  the  time  under  some  papers  upon  his  study 
other  words,  I am  inclined  to  believe 
a he  explanation  of  both  these  ravsterious 
structures  lie.s,  and  has  been  all  the  while  lying, 
at  borne  : that,  being  found  on  Old  British  ground, 
they  are  (what  they  most  naturally  would  be) 
Old  British— that  they  are  not  sepulchres,  but 
seindchral  monuments  set  up  in  memory  of  great 


tragic  events  in  Old  British  history,  ajid  that,  con- 
sequently, they  are  not  of  that  extremely  remote 
^.?re-historical  period  to  which  many  antiquaries 
have  been  and  still  are  fond  of  attributing  them. 
Surely  it  is  in  history,  especially  that  of  our  own 
country,  that  one  would  most  reasonably  expect 
to  find  the  true  solution.  But  instead  of  looking 
there  for  something  simple,  and  being  content 
with  that,  it  has  been  the  rage  to  pooh  pooh  ” 
onr  old  annals,  and  invent  things,  people,  notions, 
and  schemes,  for  not  one  of  which  is  there  the 
slightest  foundation,  except  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
the  inventor.  I prefer  history  with  all  its  possible 
errors  or  colouring. 

1.  Stonehenge. — The  account  of  this  structure, 
as  given  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  is  as  follows  : 
In  the  time  of  Vortigern,  king  of  Britain,  Hen- 
gist  the  Saxon  landed  with  a large  army.  Vorti- 
gern and  the  nobility  resolved  to  fight  and  drive 
them  from  their  coasts.  Hengist,  after  consider- 
ing several  stratagems,  judged  it  most  feasible  to 
impose  upon  the  nation  by  making  a show  of 
peace.  He  sent  ambassadors  with  certain  apolo- 
gies and  terms,  desiring  Vortigern  to  appoint  a 
time  and  place  for  their  meeting  in  order  to 
adjust  matters.  Vortigern  was  much  pleased,  and 
named  the  first  of  May,  and  the  place  the  monas- 
tery of  Ambrosbury,  now  Amesbury.  This  being 
agreed  to,  Hengist  desired  his  followers  to  arm 
themselves  with  daggers,  and  at  the  conference, 
upon  a signal  given,  the  Saxons  assassinated  the 
British  nobility.  Their  bodies  were  interred  with 
Christian  burial  at  or  near  Ame.sbury.  Some  years 
afterwards  (about  a.d.  470)  Aurelius  Ambrosius 
arriving  from  Armorica,  or  Continental  Britain, 
and  being  anointed  king,  destroyed  both  Vorti- 
gern and  Hengist,  and  restored  all  things,  espe- 
cially ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  their  ancient  state. 
In  the  course  of  his  progress  to  various  important 
places,  he  visited  Ambrosbury,  where  the  consuls 
and  princes  were  buried. 

“ The  sight  of  the  place  where  the  dead  lay  made  the 
king,  who  was  of  a compassionate  temper,  shed  tears,  and 
at  last  enter  upon  thoughts  what  kind  of  monument 
to  erect  upon  it.  For  he  thought  something  ought  to  he 
done  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  piece  of  ground 
which  was  honoured  with  the  bodies  of  so  many  noble 
patriots  that  died  for  their  country.” 

The  chronicler  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
construction  of  Stonehenge  as  that  monument.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  enough  that,  in  order  to  please 
the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  he  em- 
bellishes his  narrative  with  much  that  is  ridi- 
culous. But  there  may  be  truth  at  the  bottom 
for  all  that.  Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson  {Early  and 
Middle  Ages  of  England,  p.  446)  observes,  in 
speaking  of  this  affair  : — 

“ That  whatever  tricks  Geoffrey  may  have  played  Avith 
his  details,  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  he  invented 
the  great  facts  of  history.” 
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Leland  al^o,  after  some  remarks  to  the  same 
effect;  pronounces  all  other  theories  that  he  had 
seen  about  Stonehenge  to  be  ‘^somnia  et  nugse 
canorse/’  and  accepts  the  historical  origin  and 
date  as  given  by  Geoifrey.  {De  Scriiit.  Britan. 
i.  47.)  So  also  does  Thos.  Warton  {Hist,  of  Eng. 
Poetry,  I.  xviii.  and  56)  ,•  and  some  of  our  living 
antiquaries  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

Whereabouts  exactly  the  bodies  had  been  buried 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  importance.  The 
whole  district  was  a Campo  Santo,”  as  the  nu- 
merous barrows  there  testify ; and  some  years  ago, 
in  forming  a road,  fifty  skeletons,  lying  side  by 
side,  were  found  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
monastery  itself.  It  is  enough  that  in  the  centre 
of  a crowd  of  burials  a conspicuous  spot  was 
selected. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  settle  the  much-disputed 
point,  whether  Stonehenge  was  made  at  two 
periods  or  all  at  once.  Some  of  the  stones  may 
or  may  not  have  been  there  for  some  sacred 
purpose  before.  If  they  were,  then  by  the  addi- 
tion of  others  the  group  was  enlarged.  All  that 
is  asked  is  that  Stonehenge,  as  we  see  it,  may  be 
considered  to  be,  what  the  chronicler  says  it  was, 
a monument  of  the  massacre. 

2.  Carnac. — In  dealing  with  this  I have  no 
known  henchman  or  armour-bearer  to  reckon 
upon,  the  explanation  now  to  be  proposed  being 
(so  far  at  least  as  I am  aware)  entirely  new. 

I have  never  visited  Carnac,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  it  lies  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  wild 
and  stormy  coast  of  Britanny,  almost  at  the  farthest 
point  of  the  western  peninsula  of  France.  The 
country  thereabout  is  bleak  and  desolate,  strewed 
with  thousands  of  blocks  of  granite  of  various 
sizes  (as  on  Dartmoor,  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  other  places).  All  over  that  part  of  Britanny 
are  cromlechs,  dolmens,  menhirs,  and  other  me- 
galiths innumerable.  Of  the  scattered  blocks  lying 
about  Carnac  a vast  number  have  been  at  some 
period  dragged  from  their  natural  sockets  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  (many  of  them  requiring 
only  to  be  moved  a very  short  distance,  some  per- 
haps scarcely  moved  at  all),  and  (whether  partially 
chiselled  or  not  I cannot  say)  have  been  simply 
set  up  on  end  in  a sort  of  order.  This  order 
was  somewhat  irregular,  but  in  the  main  group 
eleven  lines  or  rows,  extending  inland  (with 
large  interruptions)  about  eight  miles.  What  the 
total  number  of  stones  so  placed  on  end  may 
originally  have  been,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say. 
Some  who  have  carefully  examined  the  place 
guessed  it  to  have  been  10,000  or  12,000 : so 
many  haye  been  broken  up  that  it  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  But  as  to  the  number  of 
rows  or  imperfectly  parallel  lines  in  which  they 
stood  and  still  stand,  all  publications  hitherto 
have  concurred  in  reporting  it  to  be  eleven. 

The  whole  presented  the  appearance  of  an  army 


on  the  march,  or  of  some  large  host  in  procession. 
The  only  tradition  on  the  spot  is  said  to  be  that 
the  stones  were  “once  alive.” 

To  suppose  that  each  of  these  stones  marks  an 
interment  is  preposterous;  for,  besides  that  the 
ground  is  granite  rock,  not  the  most  convenient 
for  grave-digging,  where  were  the  deceased  to 
come  from  ? It  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  of 
districts,  “ the  very  last  (says  Mons.  de  Cambry) 
to  remind  one  of  civilisation  and  an  enlightened 
people.”  There  are  many  chambered  tumuli  near 
and  about  the  stones,  as  there  are  barrows  around 
Stonehenge.  Those,  of  course,  were  burial-places, 
but  the  stones  themselves  can  only  be  monu- 
mental. 

As  to  its  origin  and  purpose,  nothing  whatso- 
ever being  known,  it  has  presented  the  finest  field 
for  imagination,  and  imagination  certainly  has  not 
been  idle.  Lying,  as  it  does,  at  so  remote  a dis- 
tance, on  the  very  border  of  the  Atlantic,  its  very 
existence  was  for  a long  time  scarcely  noticed. 
The  French  writers,  finding  no  mention  of  it 
either  in  Roman  or  other  authors,  after  making 
the  best  guesses  they  could,  without  satisfying 
either  themselves  or  any  bod}^  else,  seem  to  have 
abandoned  it  in  despair. 

One  French  author,  Mons.  de  Cambry,  being 
struck  with  the  peculiar  number  of  eleven,  took 
refuge  in  an  astronomical  explanation,  and  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a representation  of  the  zodiac ; 
upon  which  opinion  another  writer  of  that  country, 
the  Chevalier  de  Freminville,  makes  the  following 
remarks  in  his  Antiquites  de  la  Bretagne,  p.  50. 
After  reviewing  and  dismissing  with  something 
like  scorn,  as  wholfy  untenable,  several  previous 
opinions  as  to  its  being  of  Egyptian,  Phoenician, 
or  other  foreign  origin,  he  says  : — 

“Another  author  also,  the  late  Mons.  de  Cambry,  published 
a work  upon  the  monuments  of  Karnac.  He  does  not,  it  is 
true,  think  proper  to  attribute  them  to  any  foreign 
people  : he  allows  them  to  be  Celtic  ; but  he  v/ants^  to 
make  out  of  them  a celestial  scheme,  an  astronomical 
monument.  ‘ It  is,’  says  he,  ‘ a zodiac.’  He  pretends  that 
each  of  the  lines  of  stones  represents  a sign.  But  there 
is  one  circumstance  which  would  have  embarrassed  every 
body  else,  viz.  that  there  are  twelve  signs  in  the  zodiac, 
whereas  there  are  only  eleven  lines  of  stones  at  Karnac. 
But  Mons.  de  Cambry  cuts  the  knot  of  this  difficulty  in  a 
moment,  by  pretending,  on  what  authority"  1 know  not, 
that  the  ancient  Gauls  reckoned  only  eleven  signs  in  the 
zodiac.”  (^Translated  from  the  French.') 

I leave  Mons.  de  Cambry  and  bis  zodiac  in  tbe 
bands  of  bis  “compatriote,”  merely  saying  with 
another  French  author,  Mons.  .lehan,  that  “ I have 
not  much  faith  in  these  almanacs  of  huge  stones, 
so  prodigiously  costly,  and  so  very  inconvenient  to 
carry  about.”  In  saying  this  I do  not  deny  that 
in  the  construction  of  our  ancient  stone  circles 
there  may  have  been  some  reference  to  astrono- 
mical principles,  as  for  instance,  at  Stonehenge,  to 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  at  the  solstices ; 
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■but  tie  solar-system  theory  has  'been  ] pressed 
rather  too  far. 

In  England,  of  course,  attempts  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  Carnac  have  not  been  lacking.  One, 
which  has  attracted  much  attention  and  sup- 
port, is,  that  it  was  a temple  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent— a kind  of  building  which  (so  the  pro- 
pounders of  this  doctrine  told  us)  the  serpent- 
worshippers,  or  ‘ Ophites,’  used  to  construct,  and 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  a ^ Dracontium.’  ” 
A great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  learning  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  theory.  I mj^self, 
faute  de  mieux,”  used  rather  to  acquiesce  in  it, 
depending  wholly  and  entirely,  as  I did,  upon  the 
deliberate  statements  of  its  champions  that  such 
structures  loere  made,  and  that  the  ancients 
gave  to  them  the  name  of  Dracontium.”  Having 
never  met,  in  the  course  of  my  own  limited  classical 
reading,  with  any  thing  or  name  of  the  kind,  and 
beginning  to  wonder  where  any  notice  of  it  was  to 
be  found,  I consulted  one  of  the  first  Greek 
scholars  of  our  da3L  He  shook  his  head,  and 
added  that  a Greek  word  with  that  meaning  was 
to  him  unknown,  I ransacked  lexicon  after 
lexicon,  but  no  ^^serpent-temple  called  hy  the 
ancients  a Dracontium  ” was  to  be  found.  On 
further  investigation  it  came  to  light  that  the 
word  ^‘Dracontium”  was  actually  coined  by  an 
ingenious,  but  rather  extravagant,  antiquary.  Dr. 
Stukeley,  as  a name  very  suitable  and  convenient 
for  a thing,  which  thing  was  also  a creation  of  his 
own  brain.  Upon  making  this  discovery  I took 
leave  of  the  Ophites. 

That  the  stones  of  Carnac  could  ever  have  been 
intended  for  “ a temple  ” of  any  kind,  or  even  for 
an  approach  to  a temple,  seems  very  improbable. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  in  Egypt,  long  avenues  of 
obelisks,  or  sphinxes,  but  they  lead  to  something — 
to  the  temple  itself,  a structure  of  great  size. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  at  Carnac  re- 
quiring even  a single  avenue,  much  less  so  many 
running  parallel.  Here  and  there,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  a group,  there  is  a semicircular  arrange- 
ment of  stones,  and  elsewhere  the  lines  may  have 
led  to  circles  now  destroyed.  But  that  such  cir- 
cular or  semicircular  arrangements  were  intended 
for  “temples,”  one  can  scarcely  believe.  And 
how,  one  may  also  ask,  could  a plantation,  or 
several  plantations,  of  stones  (for  that  is  what 
it  really  is),  extending  for  miles  over  a rough, 
rock-strewed,  barren  country,  be  possibly  avail- 
able for  a “ procession  ” or  any  other  action  what- 
soever connected  with  occasional  religious  rites  ? 
In  the  history  of  Britanny  there  is  nothing  known 
either  of  Ophites,  or  Egyptians,  or  Phoenicians,  or 
any  other  foreigners  who  ever  set  foot  upon  the 
soil,  still  less  occupied  it  with  such  permanent 
interest,  as  proprietors,  as  to  command  the  oppor- 
tunity of  constructing  so  laborious  and  costly  a 
work.  But,  leaving  everybody  to  adopt  which  of 


these  fancies  they  please,  none  of  them  helps  us 
one  bit  to  solve  the  mj’-stic  number  of  eleven  rows 
of  stones. 

The  most  judicious  French  writers  upon  this 
subject  that  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing, without  pretending  to  say  who  the  people 
were  that  did  construct  Carnac,  nevertheless 
express  a very  strong  opinion  as  to  ■who  did  not. 
They  protest  against  any  far-fetched  outlandish 
o'rigin.  They  ignore  Ophites,  Zodiacites,  Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians,  and  all  the  rest.  Who  the 
great  man  may  have  been  that  issued  the  man- 
date “Fiat  Carnac!”  or  who  the  foreman  that 
received  it,  stared  and  shook  in  his  shoes,  they 
do  not  know — the  record  is  either  lost  or  con- 
cealed. But  as  to  the  character  of  the  work, 
they  argue  in  the  safest  and  simplest  way  : — 

If  single  megaliths  were  (as  the  greater  part  un- 
doubtedly were)  set  up  for  sepulchral  or  monumental 
purposes,  then  of  the  same  character  also  will  be  an 
aggregation  of  megaliths : the  event  represented  by  the 
aggregate  stones  being  proportionally  more  memorable 
than  that  perpetuated  W a few  or  a single  one.” 

This  is  sensible  and  cautious  language.  So  far 
as  they  can,  on  a safe  principle,  the  French  au- 
thors go  and  no  farther.  They  are  stopped  by 
the  want  of  more  information,  by  the  apparent 
silence  of  the  history  of  their  country.  That  it 
was  made  by  the  people  of  that  country  and  no 
other,  is  their  conviction ; but  neither  French  nor 
English,  nor  any  other  author  (so  far  as  I know), 
has  ever  been  able  to  fix  upon  any  particular 
historical  event  as  likely  to  be  commemorated  by 
the  stones  of  Carnac. 

At  this  point  I ask  permission  to  offer  an  opinion. 

The  very  striking  peculiarity  of  the  number, 
eleven,  had  always  riveted  my  attention;  and 
with  the  sound  French  conclusion  (just  mentioned) 
to  rest  upon,  I kept  a look  out  for  the  help  of 
history.  In  turning  over  accidentally  some  years 
ago  the  pages  of  our  old  acquaintance,  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  I met  with  a passage  which  presented 
all  at  once  so  many  curious  proprieties — as  to 
period,  place  (the  very  coast  of  Britanny),  people, 
event  (a  great  national  disaster),  and  last,  but 
most  remarkable  of  all  (prominently  introduced), 
the  myterious  number  eleven  — that  I verily 
thought,  here  is  the  key  to  Carnac  I 

The  event  referred  to  is  found  not  only  in 
British,  but  in  other  authors.  Premising  that 
slight  discrepancies  are  met  with  in  details — as 
for  instance,  that  “ Maximus  ” in  one  is  called 
“Maximianus”  in  another,  and  so  forth — still, 
putting  the  general  statement  together,  it  is,  upon 
the  whole,  this  : — 

Gratian,  joint  Emperor  of  the  West,  began  to 
reign  a.d.  375.  He  made  Magnus  Maximus  (or 
Maximianus),  a Spaniard  by  birth,  his  governor 
of  Insular  Britain.  Whilst  M.  Maximus  was  en- 
gaged in  reducing  Piets  and  Scots,  and  otherwise 
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enlarging  tlie  bounds  of  Insular  Britain,  Gratian 
gave  great  olfence  to  his  army  and  its  oiiicers,  and 
especially  to  M.  Maximus,  by  the  promotion  of 
strangers  in  his  service,  and  by  adopting  Theo- 
dosius the  Younger  as  his  colleague  in  the  Roman 
empire.  M.  Maximus,  considering  himself  to  be 
well  worthy  of  that  honour,  determined  to  obtain 
the  purple.  In  A.n.  881  he  revolted,  declared 
war  against  Gratian,  collected  the  whole  of  his 
forces,  drained  Insular  Britain  of  its  troops,  in- 
vaded Gaul,  and  defeated  Gratian.  Maximus  was 
accompanied  by  Conan  Meriadoc,  Prince  of  South 
Wales.  Instead  of  sending  his  army  back  to 
Insular  Britain,  he  resolved  to  establish  them  as 
a colony  on  the  western  peninsula,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire,  then  called  Armorica,  now 
Britanny.  In  the  5^ear  (according  to  Usher) 
A.D.  383,  he  settled  there  30,000  soldiers  and 
100,000  emigrants  from  Insular  Britain ; and  made 
the  Welsh  prince,  Conan  Meriadoc,  King  of  Ar- 
morica, giving  to  it  the  name  of  Britannia  Parva, 
or  Little  Britain. 

Wishing  to  avoid  all  mixture  with  the  Gauls, 
he  sent  over  to  Island  Britain  for  wives  for  his 
soldiers  and  emigrants,  commissioning  Dionoth, 
Prince  of  Cornwall,  to  collect  and  send  out  a 
colony  of  women.  The  Prince  of  Cornwall  had  a 
daughter,  Ursula,  on  whom  Conan  Meriadoc  had 
previously  fixed  his  affections.  To  accompany  her 
as  the  future  Queen  of  New  Britain,  Dionoth  con- 
trived to  collect  (the  peculiar  number  is  stated 
in  the  chronicle)  eleven  thousand  women  of  a 
higher  class,  and  a much  larger  number  of  in- 
ferior varieties — many  willing,  many  unwilling  to 
go.  But,  under  such  patronage  as  the  Princess 
Ursula  for  their  future  queen,  they  went.  As 
they  were  steering  towards  the  coast  of  Britanny 
(one  of  the  wildest  in  the  world),  contrary  winds 
rose  and  dispersed  the  whole  fleet.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ships  foundered  j but  the  women  that 
escaped  death  in  the  sea  fell  into  the  hands  of 
barbarians  and  infidels,  and  of  Gratian’s  soldiers, 
who  were  on  a marauding  expedition  along  the 
coast.  The  British  ladies,  as  well  as  the  humbler 
women,  were  cruelly  abused  or  made  slaves  of, 
but  the  greater  part  (so  says  the  history)  were 
murdered. 

Well,  now  just  let  us  weigh  this  ancient  state- 
ment quietly,  and  judge  of  its  probability  (as  a 
whole)  by  a fair  test,  our  own  knowledge  of  what 
is  actually  going  on  in  Island  Britain  at  this  very 
day.  What  is  the  number  of  emigrants  leaving 
the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  &c.,  every  week  ? On 
one  single  day  last  week,  eight  hundred  people 
left  the  Thames  alone,  and  during  that  same  week 
seven  thousand  from  Liverpool.  How  many  dur- 
ing the  same  few  days  sailed  from  the  Clyde,  or 
from  Cork  harbour,  &c.,  I know  not.  But  be  the 
number  what  it  may,  there  was  no  English  prin- 
cess, there  were  no  patronesses  of  minor  rank  to  i 


lead  and  encourage  them.  All  went  away  upon 
their  own  humble  resources,  with  only  humble 
friends  around  them,  to  seek  new  homes — on  the 
other  side  of  fee  world. 

But  put  a different  case.  Suppose  some  large 
province  at  the  command  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, within  a few  hours’  voyage,  and  colonists 
called  for;  Her  Majesty  sending  out  one  of  her 
ovm  daughters,  engaged  to  be  married,  to  preside 
over  the  new  colony  as  its  queen  ; and  every 
pressing  invitation  urged  upon  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry  to  send  out  young  scions  oi)  their  houses, 
to  take  with  them  all  the  follov/ers  and  retainers 
they  could  muster.  Would  not  the  Thames  be 
filled  (as  in  the  older  case,  the  chronicle  says  it 
was)  with  ship-loads  of  unappropriated  fair  ones,, 
ready  enough  to  transfer  themselves  under  such 
high  auspices?  I think  it  would;  and  am  en- 
couraged so  to  think  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
The  Times  newspaper,  which  only  a few  days  ago, 
speaking  of  the  roving  nature  of  every  class  of 
our  people,  assured  us  that  — 

“ There  is  not  a fire-side  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scot- 
land, but  one  at  least  out  of  the  half-dozen  would  rather 
be  ain^Avhere  else  than  there — at  San  Francisco,  the  North 
Pole,  Timbuctoo,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands ! . . . . There 
is  not  a household  that  does  not  yield  at  least  one  willing 
recruit  to  any  mode  of  escape  from  the  Englishman’s 
fire- side ! ” 

So  that,  in  the  historical  statement  of  a large 
female  colony  to  ancient  Britanny  (with  homes 
and  husbands,  military  and  civil,  all  awaiting^ 
them),  there  is  nothing  improbable.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  undeniable  that,  if  Armorica  was 
colonised  (as  it  certainly  was)  by  thousands  of 
men,  thousands  of  women  must  have  followed. 

Suppose  further : If  any  fearful  catastrophe 
were  to  befal  my  modern  emigration,  and  the 
young  queen,  with  hundreds  or  thousands  of  her 
friends  and  followers,  to  be  shipwrecked,  or  to 
meet  with  such  cruel  usage  or  fate  as  awaited 
the  Cornish  princess  Ursula  and  hers,  surely  it 
would  be  regarded  as  a national  disaster — not 
unlikely  to  be  marked  by  monuments  and  grave- 
stones, perhaps  by  some  work  of  large  and  costly 
kind,  according  to  the  taste  and  scale  of  our  times. 
The  taste  and  fashion  in  old  British  times  (espe- 
cially in  cases  of  a public  character)  wm^s  to  erect 
huge  but  simple  blocks  of  stone,  of  which  we 
have  hundreds  of  examples  still  existing  along 
the  western  side  of  England  and  lYales.  And  I 
am  not  sure  whether  these  gigantic  native  masses 
are  not  (as  monumental  stones)  much  more  im- 
pressive than  the  broken  columns,  weeping  wil- 
lows, tea-urns,  and  fat  cherubim  of  Kensal  Green 
— yea,  even  than  many  of  the  costly  barbarisms  to 
be  met  with  now  and  then  in  our  cathedrals. 

Upon  reading  this  event  in  the  old  British  his- 
tory, and  happening  at  the  moment  to  recollect — • 
first,  the  situation  of  Carnac  upon  the  very  sea- 
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coast  (so  stormy  and  dangerous)  of  Armorica,  and 
next  the  peculiar  number  of  eleven  rows  of  monu- 
mental stones — it  struck  me  that,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  stones  having  been  estimated  by  unpre- 
judiced travellers  to  have  been  probably  ten  or 
twelve  thousand,  the  original  arrangement  may 
have  been  (or,  if  never  q^uite  completed,  may  have 
been  designed  to  be)  one  thousand  in  each  row — ■ 
making  in  all  eleven  thousand.  The  whole  might 
thus  be  intended  (according  to  the  character  and 
religious  feeling  of  the  people  and  the  times)  to 
be  a great  national  memorial  of  the  tragic  end  of 
the  eleven  thousand  British  ladies. 

So  close  to  the  sea  (as  1 have  since  been  in- 
formed) do  the  stones  begin,  that  at  St.  Pierre, 
near  Erdeveii,  some  of  them  have  been  actually 
wmshed  away.  It  is  therefore  out  of  the  very  waves 
themselves,  so  to  speak,  that  the  monument  com- 
mences to  run  inland.  Without  wishing  to  mag- 
nify any  circumstance  unduly,  one  may  ask,  could 
any  arrangement  more  happily  represent  monu- 
mentally the  fate  of  a host  of  unfortunate  adven- 
turers who  had  arrived  by  sea,  were  attempting 
to  land,  and  perished  in  the  attempt  ? 

As  to  the  probability  of  the  rows  having  been 
intended  to  contain  one  thousand  stones  each,  it  is 
only  fair  to  add,  that  since  this  notion  occurred  to 
me,  I have  been  told  by  a friend  (a  well-known 
English  archseologist,  who  has  been  on  the  spot 
for  a considerable  time,  and  from  whose  pen  I hope 
the  public  will  ere  long  receive  what  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  most  accurate  and  minute  account  ever 
given  of  this  wonderful  district),  that  the  Carnac 
stones  (speaking  generally)  occur  in  several  systems 
or  groups,  separated  by  a wide  distance  one  from 
another ; that  in  one  system  there  are  7ioiv  only  two 
rows,  in  another  eight,  in  a third  eleven,  and  in  a 
fourth  there  appear  to  have  been  twelve.  Owing  to 
some  irregularity,  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  with 
certainty.  But  by  far  the  most  perfect  are  those 
near  Le  Menec,  in  eleven  rows,  and  it  is  these 
which  have  alwaj^s  attracted  most  attention.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  may  or  may  not  have 
been;  so  that  (taking  the  thing  altogether),  in  the 
variety  of  number  of  rows  as  at  present  existing 
I do  not  see  anything  fatal  to  the  idea  that  the 
stones  at  Carnac,  as  a whole,  may  have  been 
erected  (upon  some  strange  plan  now  inexplicable 
to  its)  as  an  enduring  memorial  of  the-  luckless 
Princess  Ursula  and  her  followers  of  every  degree. 

In  order  that  I may  not  be  misrepresented,  or 
charged  with  bringing  forward  the  fable  of  Ur- 
sula and  the  Eleven  thousand  Martyrs,”  let  it  be 
carefully  distinguished  that  I allude  to  the  Jds- 
torical^  account  of  the  colony  stated  to  have  gone 
to  Britanny  in  Gaul  in  A.n.  383  or  thereabouts, 
and  not  to  the  fable  in  the  Golden  Legend.  That 
fable  was  not  in  existence  until  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred 3'ears  afterwards,  viz.  a.d.  1260,  when  it  was 
manufactured  by  an  archbishop  of  Genoa  (.Jacobus 


de  Voragine).  In  its  details  the  Golden  Legend 
story  is  quite  different  from  the  ancient  historical 
account  above  given.  Yet  it  is  evidently  based 
upon  the  old  history,  because  the  scene  in  the 
Golden  Legend  story  lies  also  in  Britanny ; and 
among  the  dramatis  persons  are  a King  of  Eng- 
land ; his  son,  the  lover  of  Ursula ; and  Maxi- 
mian,”  a felon  prince  of  the  Roman  chivalry,” — 
and  there  is  also  a passage  over  the  sea.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  quite  different;  but  the  names  and 
characters  are  clearly  borrowed  from  the  old  his- 
tory, and  are  worked  up  into  a sort  of  religious 
novel.  I apply  Carnac,  not  to  the  Ursula  and  eleven 
thousand  martyrs  of  the  Golden  Legend  of  a.d. 
1260,  but  to  the  British  ladies  of  the  original 
colony  in  A.D.  383. 

What  then  is  the  result  to  which  this  explana- 
tion of  Stonehenge  and  Carnac  brings  us  ? It  is, 
that  two  of  the  most  celebrated  and  perplexing 
of  the  greatest  known  megalithic  structures  may 
be  accounted  for,  not  by  fanciful  theories,  nor  by 
attributing  them  to  foreigners  in  some  remote  and 
nebulous  period  (for  all  of  which  there  is  not  an 
iota  of  historical  proof),  but  by  what  may  be 
called  a native  interpretation.  It  presents  both 
as  erected  by  British  hands,  both  on  British 
ground,  in  the  same  period  of  British  customs  and 
ideas  (Carnac  being  the  older  by  about  one  hun- 
dred years)  ; both  (not  cemeteries,  but)  sepulchral 
memorials,  and  that  of  great  national  disasters  ; 
and  last,  but  not  least  of  all,  both  those  disasters 
actually  described  and  patriotically  lamented  in 
the  written  record  of  ancient  British  history. 

These,  then,  are  my  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  hey  to  Stonehenge,  and  more  particularly 
Carnac  — so  long  mislaid  or  overlooked  — has 
been  all  the  while  lying  at  home!  Not,  indeed, 
precisely  where  (as  to  Carnac)  the  tradition  of 
Breton  sailors  and  peasants  still  tells  you  that  it 
is  to  be  found,  “in  the  Tower  of  London,”  but 
simply  hidden  under  the  events  of  British  history. 
To  sum  up  my  opinion  in  a few  words,  it  is : 
That  Carnac  (the  older  of  the  two)  is  a national 
memorial  of  the  tragic  fate  of  the  first  Insular 
British  colom'^  to  Continental  Britain  in  a.d.  383 ; 
and  that  Stonehenge,  as  we  see  it,  is  also  a national 
memorial  of  another  tragedy  — the  treacherous 
massacre  of  the  native  British  princes  and  eccle- 
siastics upon  the  Saxon  invasion  of  Insular  Britain 
about  A.D.  470. 

This  idea  (I  offer  it  as  nothing  more)  as  to 
Carnac  occurred  to  me  several  years  ago.  Partly 
from  a wish  to  reconsider  it  carefully,  more  per- 
haps from  a disinclination  to  incur  some  endless 
controversy,  I have  never  produced  it.  But  now, 
having  during  this  interval  met  with  nothing  to 
warn  me  that  it  is  wholly  extravagant  and  un- 
tenable, I start  it  as  a fresh  fox  for  archgeological 
and  antiquarian  sportsmen  to  run  after.  I do  not 
pledge  myself  to  fight  d toute  outrance  in  defence 
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of  wliat  is,  after  all,  merely  offered  as  a possible 
explanation  of  a very  obscure  but  interesting 
puzzle,  that  Las  hitherto  mocked  and  defied  us 
all..  That  would  be  turning  into  a punishment 
wbat  comnjeneed  as  a pleasure  : for  as  Francis 
Bacon  (Lord  Verulam)  says  in  one  of  his  letters 
(No.  XXX.) : — 

“ If  I bind  myself  to  an  argument,  it  loadeth  my  mind  ; 
but  if  I rid  myself  of  present  thoughts,  it  is  a recreation.’' 

J.  E.  Jacxsox, 

Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol. 

Leigh  Delamere  Rectory,  Chippenham,  June  8. 


PIECES  FROM  MANUSCRIPTS,  No.  V. 

What  would  she  siore  ? A Lover’s  Complaint. 
jMS.  Addit.  18,7&2,  leaf^Z  and  33  bach. 

Off  bewty  3mt  she  passith  alt. 

Which  hath  myn  hert,  and  euer  shaix, 

to  Ivue  or  (\yl  what  so  beffali  : 

what  wold  she  more  ? what  wold  she  more  ? 

She  is  so  fyxyd  3'n  my  hart, 
that  tfor  her  kke  I b^ble  gret  smart, 

3"et  cannot  I nyv  lone  departe  : 
what  wold  she  more  ? what  wold  she  more  ? 
long  haue  I lyvyd  yn  gret  dystresse  ; 
longe  haue  I sought  to  haue  redresse  ; 
lonhe  hath  she  byn/  myne  owne  Mastresse  : 

Avhat  wold  she  more/  what  wold  she  more  ? 

Ma’iic  owne  Mastres  A^et  shall  she  be 
as’ longe  as  lyff  remaynyth  vn  me  ; 

I t.ust  AAmns  she  Avyix  haue  petye  : 

T aske  no  more,  I aske  no  more. 

Ofte  tA'mA-s  to  here  I haue  expreste,  [1.  S3,  bk.) 

I haue  told  her  that  I lone  here  beste, 

A’u  hope  that  I lUA^ght  be  redreste : 

Avhat  ca;?.  I do  more  ? AAdiat  can  I do  more  ? 

She  .savth  to  me  Am  nor  uaye  ; 
but  of  her  poure  I know  she  maA'^e  ; 

A'esse.  mv  pore  hart,  then  she  inaA’’  saA^e  : 

’what  wold  youe  more  ? Avhat  Avoid  youe  more  ? 

Yf  that  she  ware  Am  such  case  as  I, 
lliat  for  my  sake  yn  payns  dvd  Iv, 

T wold  ilere  helpe,  or  els  I Avohl  dy  : 
what  Avoid  she  more  ? Avhat  Avoid  she  more  ? 

Sevng  that  my  treAV  hart  and  mynd 
is  toAvardes  here  so  tre.AV  a7id  kvnde, 

Scrme  loue  Am  her  v’f  I mvght  ffynde, 

1 aske  no  more,  I aske  no  more. 

ffinis. 

MS.  Add'd.  18,752,  Zer//lf)3  hach. 

A rnOPK.R  NEAVE  r.ALLETE,  AVHKR  IN  THE  LOAVYER 
DOTH  RkQUS'.ST  her  FRVND  TO  CONTYNe[av]  IN  HIS 
'J'REAYTII  YNNTYLL  SHE  DESERVE  THE  CoNTRARAg* 
DysdaA'ue  me  not  AVAdhout  desert, 
ne  paA'ue  me  not  so  sodenl  v ; 

Syth  'Avelrye  know  that  yn  mv  hart 
I’meue  no'tbyng  bnt  faythrullAg 
refuse  me  not ! 

Refuse  me  not  AAwthout  cause  why, 
nor  thvnke  me  not  to  by  vnkynde ; 
mA’-  hart  is  youx^  Amt}' 11  I dAg 
and  that  yn  sburt  space  ye  shaR  yt  fynd  ; 

Mistrust  me  not ! 

* ThiTlieading  is  at  the  end  of  the  Ballad,  in  the  MS., 
and  in  a different  band. 


Mystrust  me  not,  tliogh  some  there  be 
that  fayne  wold  spot  my  stediTastiies  f 
belyue  them  not ! syth  AveR  ye  se 
the  proffe  ys  not  as  they  expresse, 
forsake  me  not ! 
fforsake  me  not  ty-R- 1 desarve, 
nor  hate  me  not  tylr  [ offende  ! 
destroy  me  not  tyll  that  I swaium  1 
Syth  ye  well  wote/  Avhat  I Inte;id, 

Dysdayne  me  not ! 

Dysdayne  me  not,  that  am  yo^r  owne! 

Refuse  me  not,  that  am  so  trewe  ! 

Mystrust  me  not  tyR  al  be  knoAvene  ! 
fforsake  me  not  iioav  ffor  no  neiv  ! 

thus  leue  me  not ! 

F.  J.  F. 


THE  ‘-  TAUROBOLTUM”  AND  KRIOBOLIUM.’^ 

Amongst  your  numerous  readers  there  are  many 
remarkable  for  their  profound  classical  knowledge. 
I desire  to  attract  the  attention  of  such  scholars- 
in  particular  to  the  following  passages  in  Bol- 
linger’s J.  eidentlhum  und  Judentlmm.,  of  which  I 
venture  to  make  a translation,  as  I believe  the 
work  has  not  appeared  in  English  : — 

‘•More  grave  still  (than  that  described  by  Jiumnal,  vi 
511-521)  in  the  service  of  the  Idsean  mother  of  the  gods 
(Cybele)  Avas  the  combined  rite  of  the  'raurobolium  and 
Ivriobolium,  one  of  the  most  solemn  and,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, mo.'it  effective  religious  ceremonies  belonging  to  the 
latter  period  of  heathenism. 

“ Tiie  old  habitual  Greek  and  Roman  rites  of  purifica- 
tion and  lustrations  were  no  longer  deemed  to  be  suffi- 
cient, CA^en  where  they  continued  to  be  diligently  prac- 
tised. It  was  still  the  custom  to  purify  houses,  temples, 
estates  (landguter) , and  whole  towns  by  carrying  Avater 
about,  and  sprinkling  them  Avitli  it.  (Tertull.  De  B apt. 
c.  5.)  There  were  led  or  carried  about  living  animals, 
oxen,  sheep,  cats,  and  dogs ; porsons  and  things  were 
sprinkled  Avith  the  blood  of  Auctims.  Use,  too,  Avas  made 
of  the  a.'^'hes  of  the  victim,  and  the  purgamenta,  the  mate- 
rials that  had  sevA’ed  for  purification,  Avere  then— the 
person  holding  his  head  on  one  side — cast  into  the  water, 
or  ont  upon  a cross-road.  Ovid,  as  a looker  on,  describes 
the  trades-folk  at  Rome  as  having  themselves  and  their 
Avares  sprinkled  Avith  Avater  drawn  from  the  Avell  of 
Mercury  at  the  Capniican  gate,  as  an  expiation  for  their 
lies,  trickeries,  and  false  oaths.  (Ovid,  Fast.  y.  673-690.) 

‘‘  That  a person  could  be  purified  from  crime, yA^en  from 
that  of  murder,  by  a complete  batliing  or  washing  of  the 
body  Avas  alike  the  idea  and  the  practice  in  former  times, 
and  Avill  be  found  mentioned  both  by  Ovid  and  Tertul- 
lian.  Thus  says  the  poet : — 

“O!  vaiii-minded  fools  I who,  by_a  Avater-bath,  from 
murder, 

The  unholy  offence,  fancy  you  can  find  an  escape.”^ 

Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  45. 

“ Still  tliG  notion  prevailed  that  blood  (the  depositary 
of  A^ital  poAA'er,  especially  Avheii  it  streamed  still  Avarm 
and  living  at  the  instaut  the  animal,  consecrated  to  the 
divinitv,  Avas  slaughtered)  was,  beyond  ab  others,  the 
most  effect iA-e  m'’ans  of  expiation  and  purification;  and 
that  he  Avho  Avas  al!  over  steeped  in  this  blood,  and  com- 
pletely bedewed  and  covered  Avith  it,  must  thereby  be 
purified  from  all  iiuilt  and  stain,  and  for  manAy  years, 
from  that  time  forth,  sanctified  ! And  from  this  idea 
arose  the  Tauroboiia  and  Kriobolia. 
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“ A spacious  trench  (grobe)  was  formed,  and  then 
covered  over  with  planks  {bohlen),  having  holes  pierced 
through  them.  Upon  this  place  was  slaughtered  the 
victim— an  ox  or  ram — so  that  the  blood,  trickling  down 
through  the  holes  in  the  planks,  should  fall  as  a shower 
of  rain  upon  the  person  who  was  placed  beneath  in  the 
trench,  and  who  received  it  all  over  his  body,  taking 
especial  care  that  his  ears,  cheeks,  lips,  eyes,  nose,  and 
tongue  were  bedewed  with  it.  (Prudent.  Peristeph.  x.  101, 
sqq. ; Firm.  Mat.  De  Err.  prof.  rel.  c.  27.)  Dripping 
with  blood  he  then  stepped  out  of  the  trench,  and  showed 
himself  to  the  multitude,  who  (as  being  thus  one  fully 
purified  and  consecrated)  saluted  and  cast  themselves 
down  before  him.  As  to  the  clothes  which  had  absorbed 
the  blood,  they  were  used  by  him  until  they  were  com- 
pletely worn  out.  (See  the  verses  of  Salmasius,  edited  by 
Van  Dale,  Dissert,  ix.  Amsterdam,  1743,  p.  48.)  The 
person  who  went  through  the  process  of  such  a Taurobo- 
lium  was  thereby  made  pure  and  acceptable  to  the  gods 
for  twenty  j^ears  from  that  time.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  could  again  have  himself  purified  by  another 
Ijlood- shower.  There  was  a certain  Sextilius  iEdesius 
who  declared  that  by  the  use  of  the  Taurobolium  as  well 
as  Kriobolium  he  had  been  regenerated  for  all  eternity, 
(ap.  Van  Dale,  p.  127.) 

“ Not  only  might  there  be  a Taurobolium  for  one’s  own 
sake  and  special  purification,  but  likewise  for  the  weal 
of  others,  and  particularly  for  the  emperor  and  imperial 
family  ; and  frequently  these  took  place  in  accordance 
with  the  express  command  of  the  mother  of  the  gods 
herself,  as  notified  through  her  friends  (‘  Fx  vaticinatione 
Puronii  Julian!  Archigalli,’  as  it  is  so  said,  for  instance, 
in  an  inscription  found  near  the  Rhone. — Colonia,  Hist. 
Litt.  de  Lyon,  p.  206:  ‘Ex  imperio  Matris  D.  Deum’). 
Whole  cities  or  provinces  had  a Taurobolium  executed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  emperors,  and  on  such  occasions 
it  was  generally  women  that  were  consecrated  wdth  the 
shower  of  blood.  With  such  solemnity  was  the  proceed- 
ing conducted,  that  at  one  of  them,  for  instance,  there 
were  present  the  priests  of  Valence,  Orange,  and  Viviers 
(Colonia,  1.  c.  p.  223)  ; and  further,  at  such  a sacrifice, 
which  the  town  of  Ljmns  had  performed  on  the  Vatican 
hill  at  Rome,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Emperor  Antoni- 
nus, the  man  ^milius  Carpus,  who  had  been  the  recipient 
of  the  blood-expiation  on  the  occasion,  brought  with  him 
back  to  Lyons  the  frontal  bone  with  the  gilt  horns  of  the 
ox,  and  they  were  there  buried  with  religious  ceremonies. 

“ The  first  example  of  the  Taurobolium  that  has  been  as 
yet  discovered  is  to  be  found,  in  the  year  133,  in  an  in- 
scription (Mommsen,  Inscript.  R.  Neap.  n.  2602)  : for 
the  act  Avas  held  to  be  so  important  and  effective  that, 
even  Avhere  it  merely  concerned  a private  individual,  its 
renmmbrance  was  perpetuated  in  a monument.  Mean- 
while it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  sacrifice  of  133  does 
not  refer,  like  all  the  rest,  to  the  Phrvgian  mother  of  the 
gods,  but  to  the  Carthaginian  Ctelestis,  who  has  been 
declared  to  be  identical  with  Cybele.  The  common 
opinion,  that  the  Taurobolic  blood-expiation  had  taken 
its  rise  as  an  imitation  of  Christian  baptism,  is  certainly 
etyoneous;  first,  because  the  right  occurs  original^  at  a 
time  when  the  heathens  did  not  think  of  imitating  a 
Christian  institution,  at  a time  when  those  who  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  heathens — Plutarch,  Pliny,  Dion, 
Aristides,  Pausanias — either  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the 
Christians,  or  who,  regarding  them  Avith  silent  contempt, 
did  not  deem  them  to  be  worthy  of  any  notice.  Secondly, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  heathens  had,  for  a long 
time,  a substitute  for  Christian  baptism,  namely,  their 
own  Avashings  and  bathings.  It  may,  however,  Avell  be 
that  in  the  fourth  century,  Avhen  the  Taurobolia  Avere 
very  numerous,  and  the  foremost  ministers  of  the  state 
and  priests  submitted  themselves  to  this  disgusting  rite. 


the  feeling  as  to  the  necessity  for  a sacrament,  in  the 
potency  of  which  one  could  place  confidence,  as  the  Chris- 
tians confided  in  baptism  and  communion,  may  have 
co-operated  in  the  multiplication  of  such  a sacrifice.” 

The  passages  here  quoted  are  taken  from  the 
eighth  book,  paragraphs  97,  98,  99,  pp.  626-628. 
I have  looked  in  vain  to  other  works  for  inibrma- 
tion  concerning  the  Taurobolia.  I can  find  not 
the  slightest  reference  to  them  m Macrobius, 
Coelius  Rhodiginus,  Alexander  ab  Alexandro, 
Potter,  Kennett,  Adams,  nor  Smith’s  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  Beyond  what 
is  stated  by  Bollinger,  I have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover nothing  by  my  own  research  but  a single 
passage  in  the  Life  of  Antoninus  Heliogahalus : — 
“Matris  etiam  deum  sacra  accepit,  et  tauroboliatus 
est  ut  typum  ei'iperet  et  alia  sacra  qme  penitus  habentur 
condita.” 

Salmasius,  in  his  note  upon  this  passage  of 
Spartian’s  or  vElius  Lampridius’s  biography  of 
Heliogahalus,  gives  a more  minute  account  than 
Bollinger  of  the  process,  for  he  says : — 

“ Tauroboliiius  etiam  dicebatur,  qui  taurobolium  acci- 
piebat  et  consecrandus  erat : in  scrobem  profundam  terra 
egesta  ad  hoc  ipsum  factam  demittebatur  : deinde  scrobs 
ilia,  plancis  vel  tabulis,  qum  multis  locis  erant  foraminatae, 
consternebatuv  : super  quern  pnntilem  stratum  multis  per- 
tusum  locis,  taurus  mactabatur  auratis  coniibus,  ut  san- 
guis per  foramina  in  scrobem  deflueret,  quern  capite, 
naribus,  oculis,  auribus,  et  toto  denique  corpore  excipie- 
bat  sacerdos  in  ea  caverna  defossus,  et  tauri  sanguine  se 
abluebat ; quern  sacri  morem  luculentis  Amrsibus  describit 
Prudentius  in  Romano  : — 

‘ Hunc,  inquinatum  talibus  contagiis, 

Tabo  recentis  sordidum  piaculi, 

Omnes  salutant,  atque  adorant  erainus.’  ” 

In  the  same  note  reference  is  made  to  the  in- 
scription of  the  person  who  boasted  of  his  eternal 
regeneration  ” in  consequence  of  his  Taurobolic 
purification,  TxiUROBOLioauE  in  ^^iterntjm  re- 
nates.”  An  inscription,  notifying  the  consecration 
of  the  gilded  horns  of  the  bull  sacrificed,  is  also 
given  by  Salmasius,  viz.  ^^Severus  . ielii  : e.l. 
VIRES  . TAERI  . QUO  . PROPR  . PER  . TAUROPOL  . 
PUB  . EAC  . EECERAT  . CONSECRAVIT.” 

I wish  to  know  where  further  information  is  to 
be  found  concerning  the  Taurobolium  and  Krio- 
bolium beyond  that  attbrded  by  Br.  Bollinger  and 
the  notes  of  Salmasius  and  Gruter  in  the  edition 
of  the  Scriptores  Hist.  August..,  vol.  i.  pp.  465,  466. 
(Leyden,  1661.)  Wm.  B.  xMac  Cabe. 

Place  St.  Sauveur,  Dinan,  France. 


IMPORTANT  BIBLICAL  DISCOVERY. 

PSALM  87 — NEAVLY  TRANSLATED. 
Jehovah  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  ; 

Its  foundations  are  on  the  holy  hills. 

Jehovah  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion 
More  than  all  the  dAvellings  of  Jacob. 

Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee, 

O thou  city  of  God  for  ever. 

Yea,  of  Zion  it  is  said. 

The  Lord  Jesus  as  man  shall  be  born  near  her, 
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And  the  Supreme  himself  shall  establish  her. 

In  the  record  of  the  nations  Jehovah  declares, 

“ Tiiis  man  shall  be  born  a glory  for  ever.” 

I will  reckon  Egypt  and  Babylon, 

Philistia,  and  Tyre,  and  Ethiopia, 

Among  those  who  shall  acknoAvledge  Me 
In  psalms  and  melodies; 

All  m}^  thoughts  are-  on  Thee. 

I suppose  that  this  87th  psalm^  which  has  Been 
greatly  obscured  by  mistranslations  and  transpo- 
sitions, is  a grand  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah,  Jesus  Christ,  near  Jerusalem,  and  His 
registration  when  brought  into  the  temple  thereof 
as  an  ini’ant.  The  most  earnest  hope  or  expecta- 
tion of  Isriiel  was  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  as  the 
glory  of  their  race.  Now  this  Messiah  was  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  Israel,  and  the  Saviour,  in  Hebrew, 
is  called  .Toshua  or  Jesus.  But  the  most  specific 
name  the  Jews  employed  to  designate  Him  was 
A-Ishu.  In  this  compound  word  the  A stands  for 
Adonai,  the  Lord,  and  Ishu  for  Jesus  the  Saviour. 
All  this,  is  proved  in  Schindler’s  Hebrew  dic- 
tionary. Bead  A- Ishu-aish  rather  than  aish  u 
aish.  The  common  rendering  this  and  that  man 
was  born  in  her,  or  near  her,  is  evidently  wrong, 
as  deficient  in  sense,  and  requiring  a verb  in  the 
plural.  The  prophecy  seems  to  allude  not  merely 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  but  likewise  of  the 
surrounding  nations  that  are  mentioned.  That 
prophecy  was  fiiltilled,  for  all  of  them  were  mainly 
Christianised  during  the  first  six  centuries.  This 
psalm  is  evidently  connected  with  the  19th  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  from  the  20tli  to  the  last  verse.  In  this 
it  is  said  concerning  Egypt  and  the  other  nations, 
God  shall  send  them  a Saviour,  a great  one,  a 
Deliverer.  Did  space  permit,  many  other  argu- 
ments might  be  brought  forward  to  show  that 
this  wonderful  psalm  contains  the  most  distinct 
prophecy  concerning  Jesus,  by  his  veiy  name  in 
all  the  Old  Testament,  declaring  that  he  shall  be 
born  near  Zion,  and  so  He  was,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  Bethlehem. 

The  passage  is  thus  rendered  in  a new  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  published  at  Hull,  1838,  a 
work  abounding  in  the  highest  poetry  : — 

“ God  shall  exalt  thy  head. 

And — brightest  crown  that  doth  thy  brow  adorn. 

Of  thee  it  shall  be  said. 

There  was  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  born.” 

The  most  remarkable  confirmation  of  my  state- 
ment is  the  fact  that  I possess  the  picture  of  a 
medal  of  Christ,  supposed  by  Dr.  Walsh  and  other 
antiquaries  to  have  been  made  soon  after  His  cru- 
cifixion, which  exhibits  His  profile  v/ith  this  very 
title — A-Ishzi.  On  the  back  we  have  these  words  ; 
‘GMessiah  Melak — ba  be — salem  u auth  Adam 
oshui  Chai” — Messiah  the  King — he  came  in 
peace,  and  being  made  the  example  of  mankind 
he  lives.”  See  Dr.  Walsh’s  Essay  on  Ancient 
Coins,  Medals,  and  Gems,  1830. 

Francis  Barham. 

Bath. 


Victor  Hugo  on  English  Proper  Names. — 

“It  was  permitted  to  Homer  to  nod,  and  M.  Victor 
Hugo  must  be  allowed  his  nap.  The  great  novelist  is  not 
quite  so  happy  or  successful  upon  the  English  ground  he 
has  newly  broken  in  U Homme,  qui  Bit  as  he  might  be. 
The  following  little  gem  is  from  the  third  volume  : — 

“Southwark  then  [1666]  was  pronounced  Soudric ; at 
the  present  day  it  is  pronounced  Soiisouorc,  or  very  nearly 
so.  In  fact  an  excellent  way  of  pronouncing  English 
names  is  not  to  pronounce  them  at  all.  Thus,  for  South- 
ampton say  Stpiitn.  At  the  same  period  Chatham  was 
pronounced  Je  t’aime.’’  ” 

The  above  extract  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
of  April  5 ought  surely  to  be  preserved  in  the 
columns  of  N.  & Q.”  W.  T.  M. 

Halter-devil  Chapel,  Derbyshire. — In  an 
outlying  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Mugginton  there 
is  a quasi-Palladian  chapel,  about  fifteen  feet 
square,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  above 
sobriquet.  The  story  is  that  one  Francis  Brown,, 
who  had  a bad  reputation  both  for  drunkenness 
and  for  feeding  his  horses  at  the  expense  of 
his  neighbours,  went  forth  one  night  to  bring 
home  a truant  steed,  and,  in  spite  of  drink  and 
darkness,  found  the  animal  without  difiiculty.  On 
reaching  home  and  bringing  out  a lantern,  he 
discovered  that  the  halter  was  round  the  neck  of 
a horned  beast,  which  conscience  suggested  must 
be  the  Devil  himself!  He  repented  of  his  evil 
deeds,  and,  by  way  of  atonement,  attached  a chapel 
to  his  own  little  farm,  which  w’-as  situated  on  a 
stretch  of  land  taken  into  Mugginton  from  the  ad- 
joining  parish  of  Hulland.  The  grotesque  attempt 
at  classical  architecture  which  the  little  chapel 
presents  contrasts  strangely  enough  with  the  farm- 
buildings  to  which  it  is  attached.  I am  told 
that  it  has  never  been  consecrated  or  licensed, 
but  a curate  officiates  in  it  once  a mouth,  and  re- 
ceives the  rental  of  some  seventeen  acres  of  land, 
which  forms  the  endowment.  On  a tablet  in  the 
pediment  of  the  chapel  are  the  lines  — 

“ Francis  Brown  in  his  old  age 
Built  him  here  this  hermitage”  ; 

and  the  register  of  Mugginton  parish  contains  the 
following  entry  : — 

“1731,  June  11.  Francis  Brown  of  Hulland  Ward, 
Buried.  Intakes  Founder  of  Chappel  in  y®  Intakes  HulD 
Ward  to  be  annexed  to  Mugginton  for  ever  after  death 
of  his  widow.  Ids  daughter  & her  husband  Edw'^  Allen.” 

Mugginton  church  has  several  points  of  interest, 
and  I should  be  glad  to  have  an  account  of  the 
Kniveton  brasses  and  the  numerous  coats  of  arms 
upon  the  altar-tomb,  which  the  whitewasli  has 
nearly  obliterated.  The  open  seats  of  rough  oak 
were  made  and  presented  to  the  church,  as  appears 
by  an  inscription,  in  the  year  1000 : — 

“ William  lenkinson  gave  to  this  Church  xxx  shillings 
w®'^  made  theise  formes  Anno  Domini  mdc.” 

0.  J.  K. 
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AscEjirsioN-DAY  Custom  m Floueuce.  — Tliis 
has  been  already  alluded  to  in  “N.  & Q.,”  hut  I 
cannot  find  the  reference.*  As  a corroboration 
(thong’ll  no  explanation  of  the  usage)  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Frenchnewspaper  of  Florence^ 
L' Italic,  is  worthy  of  preservation.  Cannot  some 
correspondent  of  N.  & Q.”  explain  the  origin  ? 
There  must  be  some  old  church  legend  that 
affords  the  hey.  I may  observe  that  the  custom 
is  purely  local  and  confined  to  Florence  : — 

“The  popular /etc  of  the  Cascines  was  very  animated. 
The  people  dined  on  the  grass  under  the  large  trees.  The 
children  provided  themselves  ivith  ‘ singing  crickets,’ 
according  to  custom.  The  peasants  had  brought  in  some 
thousands  of  these  little  black  insects,  condemned  to  die 
in  their  wicker  prisons  after  having  more  or  less  chanted 
their  melancholy  cri-cri.  For  a sou,  or  even  less,  a 
grillon  and  its  small  cage  could  be  bought.  This  usage 
is  curious,  and  we  have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere. 
Although  the  cricket  is  a favourite  in  all  the  countries  of 
the  tempei-ate  zone,  its  sale  on  Ascension  Day  much  sur- 
prises foreigners.  However,  the  taste  for  possessing 
animals  purely  for  amusement  is  inveterate  in  man,  and 
the  fact  is  curious  to  notice,  that  the  children  of  poor 
people  who  cannot  procure  or  feed  a dog,  or  even  a bird, 
content  themselves  with  the  purchase  of  a cicala.” 

James  Henry  Dixon. 

Heyre. — The  Iloicard  Household  Books,  circa 
1482,  publislied  by  the  Eoxburglie  Club,  contain 
an  entry  (p.  292)  of  2s.  Qd.  paid  for  v ycrdes  of 
heyre  for  the  bakhowse  at  Stoke  for  the  kelle.” 
To  this  item  Hie  learned  editor,  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier, 
adds  the  following  note  : — 

“ ‘ For  the  kelle  ’ is  probahlj’’  for  the  kiln,  but  it  is  not 
-easy  to  determine  ivbatwas  meant  b}^  ‘ v yerdes  of  heiu’e  ’ 
for  the  bakehouse.” 

It  is  clear  that  the  entry  relates  to  five  yards  of 
hair-cloth  to  be  used  in  the  malting-kiln,  just  as 
we  now  use  the  same  material  in  the  oa,st  house 
for  hop-drying.  It  will  he  observed  that  the 
building  wherein  the  “ heyre  ” was  to  he  employed 
was  the  “ bakhowse.”'  That  such  a building  was 
used  for  malt-making  is  proved  by  a passage  in 
the  will  of  Baldwin  Coksedge  of  Felsbam,  who, 
in  1467,  gave  an  easement  in  his  “hakhowsiii 
iawfull  tv  me  for  hriiynge,  for  bakyng,  and  for 
dreiynge  of  inalte.”  An  inventory  of  the  goods 
of  Dame  Agr.es  Hungerford  in  1523  tells  ns  that 
in  her  brewery  were  two  ‘Cieyrys  for  the  kyliie.” 
In  1539  the  Priory  of  Reptou  had  in  its  kyll  i 
house  one  ^Mieyr  upon  the  kyll.”  In  1557  a 
Yorkshire  gentleman  possessed  in  his  kelne 
bowse  ” some  '^old  Ifelne  hayres.”  I iriiglit  easily  ! 
increase  the  examples,  hut  more  are  unnecessary.  | 

Edward  J.  'Wood.  | 

Ring  oe  Tvvelve  Bells  at  YMrx. — Accord-  j 
ing  to  my  promise  I now  annex  the  legends  on  the 
twelve  old  bells  at  York,  which  were  melted 
down  to  a peal  of  ten,  1765.  They  were  destroyed 


[*  See  “X.  & Q.”  O’-''  S.  xi.  438,  501  ; xii.  492.] 


by  fire.  May  20,  1840,  not  in  1829  as  I stated 
before,  p.  357  of  the  last  volume. 

Diameter. 

Inche'3 


1.  Deo  et  Eegi  Scaerum 24 

2.  Jubilate  Domino.  1681  26f 

3.  ExultateDeo.  1681  .....  28^- 

4.  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo.  1681  . . . 30 

5.  Sum  rosa  pulsata  mundo  Maria  vocata  . . 36 

6.  I will  sound  and  resound  to  thy  people.  Lord, 

with  mv  sweet  voice  to  call  them  to  thy 
word.  1599  39 

7.  Beatus  cst  populus  qui  agnoscuiit  clangorem. 

1657  . 421 

8.  Te  Deumlaudamus.  J'ohannes  Lake,  resid’us, 

RohertusHitch,  decanus ; Robertas  Boresby, 
precentor ; Christopherus  Stone,  cancella- 
rius.  1671 47 

9.  Petrus  psallo  Petrus  spe 

Tibi  dum  resonat  chorus  iste  ....  521; 

10.  I sweetly  tolling  men  do  call. 

To  taste  on  food  that  feeds  the  soul.  1627  . 59 

11.  Funera  deploro,  populum  voco,  festa  decoro. 

Thoma  Dickinson,  milite,  majoris  eivis 
Eboraci  vice  2 suraptus  procurante  . 62i 

12.  Exultemus  Domino.  1627.  Phineas  Hodson, 

carxceilarius  ; Wickham,  Archi’nus  Ebor.  . 69^ 

H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A. 

Clyst  St.  George. 


Becky’s  ^•History  oe  Morals”:  Addison. — 
! In  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  Mr.  Becky  says : — 

“Arrian,  the  friend  of  Epictetus,  in  his  book  upon 
coursing,  anticipated  the  beautiful  picture  which  Addison 
has  drawn  of  the  huntsman  refusing  to  sacrifice  the  life  of 
the  captured  hare  v/hich  had  given  him  so  much  pleasure 
in  its  flight.” 


And  in  a note  he  adds  — 

“See  the  curious  chapter  in  his  Kwny erucos  16,  and 
compare  it  with  Ko.  116  in  the  Spectator. '' 

On  referring  to  Hurd’s  Addisoji,  I find  that  No. 
116  of  the  Spectator  was  not  written  by  Addison. 
This  may  appear  trivial,  as  of  course  we  know 
what  the  author  means.  In  a work,  however,  the 
conclusions  of  which  are  dependent  on  the  autho- 
rities quoted,  a mistake  being  detected  in  that  to 
which  reference  can  he  easily  made  might  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  there  are  others  of  far  more 
importance,  if  any  one  had  the  time  or  the  means 
of  comparing  the  citations  with  the  originals. 

Clarry. 


Mason  and  Campbell. — The  following  verbal 
coincidence  in  these  two  poets  is  remarkable : — 

“ . . . she  boAved  to  taste  the  Avave.” 

(Mason,  epitaph  quoted  in  “ X.  & Q.”  4*'^  S.  iii.  547.) 

“ The  Queen  of  Beauty  boAved  to  taste  the  Avave.” 
(Campbell,  translation  of  chorus  in  Ear.  Medea,  836.) 

W.  B.  C. 
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r Bally. — What  may  be  the  origin  of  this  word, 
which  forms  part  of  the  name  of  so  many  thousand 
Irish  towns  and  villages  ? Is  it  Celtic  or  a modi- 
fication of  the  Danish  word  hoUg,  a dwelling  ? 
The  Danes  may  have  introduced  a new  style  of 
building  into  the  island  j and  if  so,  the  Danish 
name  would  naturally  be  adopted,  just  as  the 
Saxons  in  England  adopted  the  Eoman  name  of 
cester,  and  the  Poles  the  Latin  word  dom  (a 
house),  the  art  of  constructing  which  they  had 
learned  from  the  Eoman  colonists  on  the  Danube, 
having  previously  lived  in  tents.  Can  Irish  arch- 
aeologists give  any  proof  that  the  word  Bally  was 
used  in  Ireland  prior  to  the  Danish  invasion  of 
the  country  ? Outis. 

Risely,  Beds. 

SiK  John  Beaumont. — Can  any  fellow  book- 
lover  favour  me  with  the  use,  for  a day  or  two, 
of  Mr.  Collier’s  reprint  of  the  Metamoi'pliosis  of 
Tobacco  ? It  forms  one  of  his  red  series. 

(Eev.)  a.  B.  Geosakt. 

St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

Camel. — By  whom  was  the  camel  first  called 

the  ship  of  the  desert  ” ? G.  W.  Tomlinson. 

Bishop  Eobert  Feerar. — I have  noticed  one 
or  two  inquiries  respecting  Bishop  Ferrar  in  your 
publication,  and  should  be  glad  to  receive  replies 
to  the  following  queries,  as  I am  preparing  for 
the  press  a biography  of  this  martyr : — 

1.  The  authority  for  his  having  been  chaplain 
to  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

2.  The  name  of  the  lady  whom  he  married. 

3.  The  age  at  which  his  son  Samuel  died.* 

J.  C.  II.,  a Lineal  Descendant. 

Island  oe  Fonseca. — I shall  be,  glad  to  know 
if  any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  which  of  the 
West  India  Islands  was  first  named  Fonseca  by 
the  Spaniards,  or  whether  the  island  so  called  has 
disappeared?  The  name  is  found  in  many  old 
maps,  somewhere  about  the  present  position  of 
Barbadoes  ; but  the  histories  of  this  island  do  not 
state  that  it  was  ever  called  after  the  Bishop  of 
Burgos. 

I see  by  the  published  Calendar  of  Colonial 
State  Papers  that  some  information  may  be  de- 
rived from  them,  and  I hope  some  one  will  refer 
to  the  original  documents.  I extract  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Calendar : — 

“ Nov.  26,  1632.  Resolutions  for  raising  money  to  carry 
out  Captain  Hilton’s  design  for  discovery  of  the  Island  of 
Fonseca.” 

“ Mar.  4,  1633.  The  Master’s  instructions  for  Fonseca 
drawn  up,  letters  to  be  written  to  Captain  Hilton,  con- 


[*  Some  biographical  particulars  of  Bishop  Ferrar  are 
given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Ixi.  (ii.),  603  ; and 
in  the  numbers  for  March  and  April,  1848,  pp.  245,  360. 
Consult  also  Cooper’s  Athence  Cantab,  i.  125.— Ed.] 


taining  directions  in  case  discovery  is  not  made  of  that 
Island,  or  that  it  be  found  unfit  for  habitation.” 

“ Mar.  26,  1633.  After  debate,  the  intended  voyage  to 
Fonseca  is  respited.” 

Thos.  D.  Hill. 

Ghost  Stories. — I am  anxious  to  obtain  some 
really  well  authenticated  narratives  of  apparitions 
or  other  supernatural  ” manifestations,  not  foi 
the  gratification  of  a mere  idle  curiosity,  but  with 
the  design  of  investigating,  if  possible,  the  real 
nature  of  these  interesting  and  mysterious  phe- 
nomena. Out  of  the  many  stories  about  ghosts 
which  one  meets  with,  few  are  supported  by 
reliable  authority,  and  still  fewer  are  attested  by 
the  evidence  of  persons  now  living.  I have  no 
doubt  that  many  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  are 
acquainted  with  stories  of  this  kind,  and  I shall 
feel  deeply  obliged  to  any  one  who  communicates 
with  me  (in  confidence)  upon  the  subject.  I may 
add  that  one  case  of  actual  personal  observation  is 
here  worth  dozens  of  hearsays.  B.  W. 

Union  Society,  Oxford. 

Early  Graves  at  BiRNET-EY-LE-WoLD. — In 
opening  the  ground  for  interments  in  the  church- 
yard of  Barnet- by-le-Wold,  Lincolnshire,  in  places 
where  the  surface  shows  no  signs  of  previous 
occupation,  ancient  graves  or  rather  vaults  are 
frequently  found  made  with  small  blocks  of  chalk, 
the  material  of  the  soil.  The  blocks  have  evi- 
dently been  roughly  shaped,  but  not  cut  with  any 
tool,  and  are  fitted  together  so  as  to  leave  a cavity 
for  the  corpse.  This  cavity  exactly  resembles 
that  of  an  ancient  stone  coffin,  widening  from  the 
feet  to  the  shoulders,  contracting  at  the  neck, 
leaving  a slightly  oval  hollow  for  the  head.  These 
graves  are  closely  covered  with  slab- like  blocks 
of  chalk : on  opening  them,  no  tnice  of  metal  or 
wood  is  found,  only  a perfect  skeleton  and  a slight 
appearance  of  brownish  dust  on  the  chalk  slabs  at 
the  bottom.  These  graves  lie  east  and  west.  I 
wish  to  know  whether  this  mode  of  interment 
occurs  in  other  places,  and  at  what  period  it 
prevailed.  B.  S. 

Journals  oe  the  late  Mr.  Hunter. — The 
absence  of  any  memoir  of  the  late  Joseph  Hunter 
in  the  new  edition  of  Ilallamsliire,  by  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Gatt}",  has  produced  both  surprise  and  regret,, 
however  it  may  be  accounted  for.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that,  on  the  hasty  conversion  into 
money  of  everything  accumulated  by  the  taste 
and  industry  of  Mr.  Hunter — the  sources  at  once 
of  his  pecuniary  and  his  literary  competence — so 
many  of  his  manuscripts  found  their  way  into  the 
British  Museum.  Among  these,  according  to  a 
biographical  notice  in  The  Inquirer,  and  now  be- 
fore me,  is  ‘La  long  series  of  volumes,  comprising 
his  correspondence  and  biographical  collections, 
and  which  would  afford  valuable  materials  to 
the  writer  of  his  life.”  I am  told,  however,  that 
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this  collection  does  not  include  a personal  diary, 
kept  for  many  years  by  the  learned  and  estim- 
able historian,  and  for  which  eighty  guineas  was 
offered  at  the  sale  above  alluded  to  by  some  per- 
son from  Sheffield.  I would  ask  whether  this 
statement  is  correct  ? And  if  so,  who  is  at  pre- 
sent the  owner  of  the  interesting  document  in 
question?  J.  H. 

Parodies. — As  I want,  for  an  Essay  on  Parody, 
to  know  exactly  which  are  the  ballads  really  pa- 
rodied in  Bon  Gaultier's  Book  of  Ballads,  I should 
feel  extremely  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  kindly 
inform  me  who  are  the  authors  of  the  ballads  in 
that  case,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  book,  1868. 

Delepierre. 

35,  Howley  Place,  Maida  Hill. 

The  Playfair  Family. — I am  most  desirous 
of  tracing  the  pedigree  of  this  somewhat  ancient 
Scottish  house.  So  far  as  I can  discover,  a 
number  of  families  of  the  name  have  been  set- 
tled in  the  parish  of  Bendochy,  Perthshire,  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  Several  members  of 
the  house  have  become  distinguished  for  their 
literary  and  scientific  attainments,  and  I am  not 
aware  that  anj^  of  the  name  occupy  an  inferior 
social  position.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Peter  Pomeas. — Was  Peter  Ponibas,  a Dutch 
painter  (born  at  Gouda  1510  or  thereabout,  and 
who  died  at  Bruges  1683),  ever  in  England? 
And  if  so,  at  what  time,  and  what  style  of  pic- 
tures did  he  paint — portraits  or  landscapes  ? Is 
he  mentioned  in  Wornimi’s  Life  of  Holbein  ? 

Thomas  E.  Winhingtoh. 

Quotations  wanted. — Who  was  it  that  said 
of  Young’s  Night  Thovghts,  that  they  had  been 
‘‘  slowly  condensed  from  the  charcoal  of  ancestral 
sermons”?  W.  N.  V/illiams. 

Chelsea. 

In  Oldmixon’s  British  JBmpire  in  America,  pub- 
lished in  1708  (i.  42-3),  the  following  paragraph 
will  be  found  : — 

The  Troubles  of  the  Dissenters  continuing  at  home. 
Sir  Matthew  Brynton,  Sir  William  Constable,"Sir  Arthur 
Haslerig,  John  Hampden,  Esq.,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Ksq., 
Names  too  well  knovrn  in  the  Histories  of  England,  and 
several  other  Gentlen|[&n,  were  preparing  to  remove  to 
New  England  ; at  which  both  the  Church  and  State  were 
alarmed;  and  on  the  30th  of  April  [in  margin  ‘1637’], 
a Proclamation  was  issu’d  forth,  to  restrain  the  disorderly 
transporting  his  Majesty’s  Subjects  to  the  Plantations 
without  a Licence  from  his  Majesty’s  Commissioners; 
And  an  Order  was  made  in  Council,  That  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer of  England  should  take  speedy  and  effectual 
Course  to  stay  eight  ships  in  the  River  of  Thames,  bound 
for  New  England,  and  Commanded  that  all  the  Passen- 
gers and  Provisions  should  be  landed.  All  Unconform- 
able  Ministers  were  also  to  be  stopp’d  ; which  proceeding, 
says  a Doctor  of  our  Church,  increased  the  Murmurs  and 
Complaints  of  the  People  thus  restrain'd,  and  rais'd  the 


Cries  of  a double  Persecution  ; to  be  vex’d  at  home  and 
not  suffer’d  to  seek  Peace  or  a Refuge  abroad.”  * 

I wish  to  learn  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
quotation  in  italics,  and  also  from  what  book  the 
quotation  is  taken  ? John  Ward  Dean. 

Boston,  United  States. 

Rusby  or  Rushey. — Where  can  I find  a pedi- 
gree of  this  family,  believed  to  be  of  Yorkshire 
or  Lincolnshire?  Berry  and  Robson  give  the 
arms  as  Argent  a saltier  engr.  sa.  between  four 
roses  gu.  and  seeded  or.  W.  H.  Cottell. 

Brixton,  S.W. 

A Severe  Couplet:  Nova  Scotia  Baronets. 
Sir  Bernard  Burke,  in  the  “Introductory  Essay 
on  the  Position  of  the  British  Gentry”  (p.  vii.) — 
see  his  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of 
the  Landed  Gentry,  London,  1868— says  : — 

“ The  feelings  occasioned  among  the  older  Scottish 
gently,  by  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  Nova  Scotia 
baronets,  was  thus  expressed  in  a couplet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  : — 

“ Your  servant.  Sir  James,  your  servant,  Sir  John,. 
Noble  knights  every  one  : 

Thanks  to  our  sovereigns,  James  and  Charles, 

Those  now  are  knights  wdio  once  were  carleS.” 

Is  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  couplet 
known,  and  who  were  the  knights  referred  to  ? 

George  Morris. 

Bloomsbury. 

Simpson. — In  Add.  MS.  5829,  f.  13,  British^ 
Museum,  are  depositions  against  John  Simpson,  . 
Vicar  of  Mount  Bures,  Essex,  who  is  stated  in 
the  pedigree  of  the  family,  recorded  in  Dugdale’s 
Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  1665,  to  have  died  un- 
married; but  that  he  left  two  nephews,  William 
Simpson  of  Sheffield,  and  Lancelot  Simpson  of 
Stoke  Neyland,  in  Suffolk.  It  would  be  a p-eat 
favour  if  any  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  could  give  me 
any  information  about  the  Stoke  Neyland  branch.  - 
There  was  a family  named  Simpson  of  Bures 
St.  Mary  (Harl.  MS.  1642,  fol_.  104  b)  j and  in 
Morant’s  time  a family  named  Simpson,  who  bore 
the  same  arms  as  belonged  to  John  Simpson, 
Vicar  of  Mount  Bures,  owned  estates  at  Lamarsh, 
the  adjoining  parish  to  Bures  St.  Mary.  Can  any 
person  acquainted  with  Essex  and  Suffolk  pedi- 
grees inform  me  if  the  Simpsons,  or  Simsons,. 
of  Mount  Bures,  Bures  St.  Mary,  and  Lamarsh, 
were  one  and  the  same  family  ? 

R.  D.  Dawson- Duefield,  LL.D. 
Sepbton  Rectory,  Liverpool. 

Samuel  Speed,  Author  of  Prison-Pietie” 
(1677).  — In  bis  epistle  dedicatory  to  Gilbert, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  this  fine  old  singer  of 
the  school  of  Herbert  and  Wasbbourne  and  Har- 
vey tells  us  that  his  “deceased  grandfather”  was 
“Mr.  John  Speed,  the  English  Chronologer  and 

[*  The  questionable  statement  of  Cromwell’s  intended 
flight  to  America  has  been  alreadv  noticed  in  “N.  & Q.” 

S.  ii.  152  ; S'-'!  S.  xi.  75.-  Ed.''] 
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laborious  Genealogor.”  Can  any  one  help  me  to 
something  about  Samuel  Speed  from  this  note  ? 
I am  anxious  to  find  out  how  it  came  that  he  was 
Prisoner  in  Ludgate,  London/’  and  otherwise 
to  know  something  about  him. 

A.  B.  Grosaet. 

Blackburn. 

The  Sttuerets.  — Professor  Miinch,  in  his 
Libellus  Symbolse  ad  Historiam  Antiq.  Nor- 
vegiae,”  read  at  the  Solemnia  Academica,  June  19, 
1860,  laughs  at  English  writers  for  calling  the 
Bishop  of  Man  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  as 
the  Sudereys  no  longer  belong  to  the  see  of  Man. 
The  Hsebudae  islands,  he  says,  were  in  the  middle 
ages  called  “ Sodorenses,”  from  a corruption  of  the 
Norwegian  designation  Su'6reyiar,  from  >S'wbr, 
south.  What  are  the  names  of  these  islands? 
Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  Monumenta  de  Insula  Mannice 
(i.  177,  note),  says  they  included  Arran,  Bute, 
Cumbree,  Iona,  and  Mann;  but  in  a Vatican  list 
cited  by  Miinch  I have  seen,  if  I mistake  not, 
Mann  and  Hii  only  mentioned.  Can  any  learned 
correspondent  furnish  a complete  list  of  them  ? 

A.  E.  L. 

^^The  Vicar  op  Brat.” — Has  any  one  noticed 
a song  called  “ The  Turncoat,”  published  in  an 
old  edition  of  The  Works  of  Sajnuel  Butler  ? The 
air  given  is,  “ London  is  a fine  town.”  I have 
little  doubt  that  the  well-known  song  of  The 
Vicar  of  Bray  ” was  not  the  first  song-satire  on 
the  changeful  parson.  I extract  a verse  or  two  of 
The  Turncoat”  : — 

“ I loved  no  king  since  forty-one, 

When  prelacy  went  clown  (sirs)  ; 

A cloak  raid  band  I then  put  on, 

And  preached  against  the  crown  (sirs). 

Chorus. 

“ A turncoat  is  a canning  man, 

That  cants  to  admiration. 

And  prays  for  any  king  to  gain 
The  people’s  admiration. 

When  Charles  returned  unto  our  land, 

The  English  Church  supporter, 

1 shifted  then  my  cloak  and  band, 

And  so  became  a courtier. 

“ The  king’s  religion  I professed. 

And  found  there  wa-^no  harm  in’t ; 

I cozzed  and  flattered  like  the  rest, 

And  so  I got  preftrmenV* 

Fitzgunr-e. 


[*  Mr  Chappell  has  not  referred  to  this  ballad  in  his 
Popidar  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  either  in  his  notice  of 
the  “ Vicar  of  Bray  ” or  his  still  more  ample  and  interest- 
ing notice  of  the  tune  of  “ London  is  a flue  town.”  A 
similar  ballad,  entitled  “ A Turncoat  of  the  Times,”  is 
printed  in  Wilkins’s  Political  Ballads,  ed.  18b0,  i.  167. — 
Ed.  “N.  &Q.”] 


The  Ladies  of  Llargoller.  — Will  any  of 
the  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  kindly  inform  me  where 
is  to  be  found  the  best  account  of  these  eccentrics  ? 
Becently  I bought  in  Cardiff  a photogram  of 
them  in  their  walking  costume,  and  another  of 
them  in  their  library.  I shall  be  greatl}'^  obliged 
to  any  one  who  will  tell  me  where  I can  find  the 
engravings  from  which  these  photograms  were 
taken.  S.  E.  Towrsherd  Mayer,  F.R.S.L. 

[“The  Ladies  of  the  Vale,”  as  they  are  familiarh’- 
styled,  were  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss  Sarah  Pon- 
sonby.  The  former  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Walter 
Butler,  Esq.,  by  Eleanor,  eldest  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Morris,  of  the  Court,  co.  Dublin.  Her  only  brother 
John  claimed  and  obtained  his  ancestral  earldom  of 
Ormonde  in  1791.  The  father  of  her  companion  was 
Chambre  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  Esq.,  by  his  second  wife, 
Louisa,  daughter  of  John  Lyons,  of  Mount,  co.  of  West- 
meath, Esq.  By  her  family  connection  Miss  Ponsonby 
was  a cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough. 

The  history  of  these  two  remarkable  ladies  is  full  of 
incident,  and  has  been  frequently  told.  By  a singular 
coincidence,  the}"  were  both  born  in  Dublin,  according  to 
some  accounts,  on  the  same  day  in  the  same  year ; and 
they  both  lost  their  parents  at  the  same  time ; so  that 
these  orphans  seemed  intended  by  the  hand  of  Providence 
for  mutual  sympathy.  They  were  brought  up  together, 
and  as  they  grew  in  years,  talked  over  the  similarity  of 
their  fates,  and  easily  persuaded  themselves  they  were 
designed  b}"  Heaven  to  pass  through  life  together.  They 
spent  much  of  their  time  at  the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  the 
seat  of  the  Ormonde  family,  where  they  were  observed  to 
shun  the  society  of  others,  and  always  to  seek  retirement 
with  themselves.  One  morning  they  were  missing,  but 
were  at  length  discovered  in  disguise  on  board  a mer- 
chant’s vessel,  about  to  sail  from  the  harbour  of  Water- 
ford. They  were  brought  back,  for  a time  separated, 
and  every  means  taken  to  wean  them  from  the  mutual 
attachment  for  each  other.  In  the  year  1778,  they  again, 
however,  escaped  to  a sea-port,  embarlied  in  a Welsh 
trader,  and  were  landed  among  the  romantic  mountains 
of  North  Wales.  Here  they  settled  down,  and  began 
those  improvements  on  the  bleak  and  bare  rocks  which 
now  adorn  the  lovely  Vale  of  Llangollen. 

The  fame  of  these  elegant  but  eccentric  young  ladies 
becoming  known  in  literary  cycles,  their  society  was 
sought  by  many  foreigners  of  rank.  Among  others  per- 
mitted to  visit  them  was  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  has 
done  them  but  justice  in  her  Souvenirs  de  Felicie.  She 
was  at  Bury-St.-Edmunds,  accompanied  by  Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans,  where  she  met  Lord  Castlereagh ; and  having 
observed  that  she  would  travel  very  far  to  visit  two  per- 
sons united  by  the  bonds  of  sincere  friendship,  “ Then,” 
said  his  lordship,  “ visit  Llangollen,  and  you  will  see  a 
perfect  model  of  friendship.”  She  went,  and,  with  her 
young  protegee,  was  kindly  received.  They  were  visited 
in  1798  by  Miss  Anna  Seward,  who  has  paid  them  a 
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beautiful  poetic  tribute,  “ Llangollen  Yale,”  of  which  the 
following  are  the  concluding  lines  : — 

“ Through  Eleanora  and  her  Zara's  mind 

Early  though  genius,  taste,  and  fancy  flowed. 
Though  all  the  graceful  arts  their  powers  combined. 
And  her  last  polish  brilliant  life  bestowed ; 

The  lavish  promises  in  life’s  soft  morn, 

Pride,  pomp,  and  love,  their  friends  the  sweet  enthu- 
siasts scorn.” 

It  was  about  the  j^ear  1826  that  Lady  Eleanor’s  health 
began  to  decline,  and  her  sight,  which  was  never  strong, 
had  totally  failed.  It  was  now  that  her  attached  partner 
exerted  her  energies  in  all  the  offices  of  love  and  duty 
for  her  blind  companion,  over  whom  she  tenderly  watched 
like  an  angel  of  mercy.  It  was  not  long  afterwards  that 

Zara’s  look  serene  ” was  called  to  part  for  ever  in  this 
world  with  “gay  Eleanora’s  smile”;  for  the  latter  was 
tciken  away  on  June  2,  1829 ; and  it  was  not  till  Decem- 
ber 8, 1831,  that  her  accomplished  and  desolate  friend  was 
called  to  rejoin  her  in  another  and  better  state.  In  a 
triangular  pyramid  in  the  churchyard  of  Plassnewydd, 
with  three  tablets,  are  inscribed  tlie  names  of  Ladj^ 
Eleanor  Butler,  Miss  Sarah  Ponsonby,  and  their  faithful 
friend  and  servant  JMary  Carrvl. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  personal  history  of  these  ladies 
has  been  frequently  written.  Miss  Anna  Seward’s  ac- 
count is  reprinted  in  Burke’s  Patrician,  ed.  1848,  v.  485. 
Consult  also  the  British  IPagazine  of  1830,  p.  8,  edited 
by  S.  C.  Hall  ; the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August, 
1829,  p.  175,  and  March,  1832,  p.  274.  Views  of  Plas- 
newydd  Cottage,  Llangollen,  have  been  frequently  pub- 
lished ; and  there  is  also  a portrait  of  “ The  Ladies  of 
Llangollen,”  painted  by  Lady  Leighton  and  lithographed 
by  Lane.] 

Castles  in  the  Air.” — Who  first  used  this 
phrase,  and  where  ? I find  Burton  has  it  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  ed.  1624,  p.  81: — ^^How 
many  chiinteras,  antics,  golden  opinions,  and  cas- 
tles in  the  air  do  they  build  unto  themselves.” 
But  he  may  be  quoting  it,  as  he  quotes  golden 
opinions  ” from  Shakespeare.  Burton  also  uses 
the  expression  in  his  poetical  Abstract  of  Mclan- 
eholy:— 

“ When  I build  castles  in  the  air, 

Void  of  sorrow,  void  of  fear.” 

James  J.  Lamb. 

Underwood  Cottage,  Paisley. 

[In  the  last  edition  (1868)  of  Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quo- 
tations, Appendix,  p.  603,  we  find  references  to  the  use  of 
this  phrase  by  the  following  writers  : Stirling,  Sonnets,  S. 
6 ; Burton  (as  quoted  by  our  correspondent) ; Sidney, 
Defence  of  Poetry;  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Letter  to  a 
Friend;  Giles  Fletcher,  Chrisfs  FTistory,  part  ii. ; besides 
others  to  Swift,  Broome,  Fielding,  Cibber,  Churchill, 
Shenstone,  and  Lloyd.] 

German  Names  oe  Days  of  the  Week. — 
When  were  the  names  of  tlie  days  of  the  week 
adopted  by  the  German  races  first  used  ? W ere 


they  copied  or  imitated  from  the  names  in  use 
with  the  Latin  races  ? Monday  = Lundi ; Tues- 
day, or  Tuesc’s  day  = Mardi ; W oden’s  day  —Mer~ 
credi  (Woden  is  the  Mercury  of  the  Germans  in 
most  of  his  attributes)  5 Thor’s  ^Bf=Jeudi ; Briga’s 
day  = Vendredi  (Venus’  day)  ; Saturday  = Sam- 
medi.  This  parallelism  is  suggestive. 

Henry  H.  Ho  worth. 

[This'interesting  subject  is  treated  very  fully  by  Grimm 
in  his  Deutsche  Mythologie  (ed.  1844),  s.  iii.  where  he  tells 
us  that,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  or  eighth  centuries, 
the  names  in  the  Latin  Calendar  were  uninterruptedly 
used  by  the  learned,  and  so  intermingled  with  those 
peculiar  to  people  of  the  races  of  Gaul  and  Germaiw  — a 
fact  which,  in  his  opinion,  throws  some  light  upon  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  heathen  names  of 
the  daj^s  were  impressed  upon  one  half  of  Europe.] 

Copyright.  — What  was  the  law  of  copyright 
during  1835-43  ? My  impression  is  that  the  cop}^- 
right  of  a book  then  endured  for  twenty-eight 
years,  or  during  the  life  of  the  author  if  he  out- 
lived that  term.  If  I am  correct  in  this,  would 
the  conveyance  of  the  copyright  of  certain  tales 
to  a periodical  render  those  tales  the  absolute 
property  of  the  publisher  even  beyond  the  twenty- 
eight  years — the  author  being  alive — to  the  effect 
that  the  said  publisher  could  then  sell  or  assign 
the  copyright  to  others  without  consent  of  the 
author  .P  or  wmuld  the  copyright  revert  to  the 
author  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  ? 

When  did  the  existing  law  extending  copyright 
to  forty-two  years  come  into  force  ? L.  B. 

Junior  Carlton  Club. 

[Ill  1835  the  Act  of  54  Geo.  III.  c.  156,  was  in  force, 
which  gave  to  authors  twenty-eight  years’  copyright  in 
their  works,  and  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  By 
the  5 & 6 Viet.  c.  45,  passed  in  1842,  the  copyright  was 
for  the  natural  life  of  the  author,  and  for  seven  years 
after  his  death ; but  if  such  seven  years  expired  before 
the  end  of  forty-two  years  from  the  first  publication,  the 
copyright  was  in  that  case  to  endure  for  such  period  of 
forty -two  years. 

The  question  as  to  the  right  of  copyright  in  the  tales 
referred  to  by  our  corre-pondent  is  a question  of  law,  on 
which  we  should  not  think  of  giving  an  opinion,  even  if 
we  had  before  us  the  agreement  entered  into  between 
author  and  publisher  upon  the  subject,  upon  the  stipula- 
tions contained  in  which  of  course  the  whole  question 
turns.] 

• Denys  Gobefroi  . — Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  whether  any  members  of  the  family  of  the 
great  Protestant  jurist  Denys  Godefroi  (born  1549, 
died  at  Strasburg  1622)  emigrated  to  England, 
and  whether  any  of  their  descendants- settled  in 
Suffolk  or  Essex  ? Zetete. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  in  “ The  Catalogue  of  the 
Names  of  the  Artizans,  Strangers, 'Denizens,  and  English 
born  of  the  Wallon  Congregation  of  Canterbury,”  printed 
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by  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper  in  his  List  of  Foreign  Protestants 
and  Aliens  resident  in  England  1618-1688,  from  Returns 
in  the  State  Paper  Office  (Camden  Society,  1862),  p.  7, 
the  name  of  “ Fran9ois  Godefroy  ” in  the  division  headed 
“ Strangers.”  As  we  find  no  mention  of  him  in  Mr.  Smiles’ 
interesting  volume,  The  Huguenots;  their  Settlements, 
Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland,  we  pre- 
sume Mr.  Smiles  failed  in  tracing  any  existing  members 
of  the  family.] 


WILLIAM  COMBE,  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  TOURS 
OF  DR.  SYNTAX.” 

(4‘h  S.  iii.  545,  569,  589.) 

Without  attempting  to  enter  on  the  question  of 
how  far  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  John  Camden 
Hotten  of  the  life  and  character  of  William 
Combe  can  be  strengthened  at  every  point  by 
^‘the  logic  of  facts” — a matter  which  may  be 
more  suitably  dealt  with,  if  he  considers  it  worth 
while,  by  Mr.  Hotten  in  person — allow  me  to  in- 
dicate certain  features  in  the  articles  of  your 
correspondent  W.  P.  which  give  to  a looker-on 
like  myself,  interested  in  the  subject  but  having 
nothing  at  stake  in  the  controversy,  the  impres- 
sion that,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hotten  can  prove  a 
case  in  favour  of  Combe,  W.  P.  has  not  proved 
his  case  against  Mr.  Hotten.  Those  who  pull 
down  a theory  on  the  plea  that  the  evidence 
brought  for  it  is  insufficient,  should  be  especially 
careful  that  the  evidence  they  bring  against  it  is 
incontrovertible.  A series  of  conjectural  objec- 
tions might  be  raised  against  almost  every  memoir 
that  has  been  written;  and  when  rumours,  the 
authority  for  all  of  which  is  substantially  equal, 
contradict  each  other,  there  is  little  gained  to 
accuracy  by  tiieir  mere  substitution.  W.  P.  un- 
doubtedly shows  that  the  date  at  which  a Mr. 
Combe  died  while  canvassing  Bristol  is  incor- 
rectly given  by  Mr.  Hotten ; but  it  surely  does 
not  follow  that  William  Combe  was  not  the  son 
of  a Bristol  merchant  of  similar  name — since,  on 
WL  P.’s  own  showing,  they  were  so  numerous — 
or  even  of  that  very  Bristol  merchant,  though 
the  date  assigned  for  his  death  is  inaccurate.  The 
expression  attributed  to  Alderman  Alexander— 
he  ought  to  have  been”  William  Combe’s 
father — does  not  seem  a very  probable  one,  if 
Combe  were  really  his  illegitimate  son.  And  as 
W.  P.  requires  such  great  exactitude  from  others, 
with  regard  to  names,  dates,  and  authorities,  it  is 
not  hypercritical  to  ask  on  what  ground  he  makes 
the  assertion  that  Combe  himself  avowed  the 
real  nature  of  his  connection  with  the  alderman 

to  his  later  friends.” 

The  letter  to  Bousseau  does  not  seem  very  im- 
portant testimony.  If  Combe  had  quarrelled  with 
and  isolated  himself  from  his  relations  (to  adopt 


W.  P.’s  hypothetical  style — (conjecture  can  be 
fairly  met  by  conjecture,  taking  care  to  premise 
that  we  do  not  put  forth  our  speculations  as  mat- 
ters of  fact),  he  would  have  been  very  likely  to 
say,  in  the  high-flown  and  sentimental  fashion 
then  in  vogue,  have  neither  fortune  nor 
friends ; I have  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor 
brother  nor  sister.”  He  does  not  say  he  has  never 
known  such  relations,  or  possessed  such  advan- 
tages— a much  more  melancholy,  as  well  as  more 
exact  statement,  if  W.  P.’s  theory  is  correct. 

I may  observe  en  passant  that,  in  whatever 
reprobation  one  may  hold  Jean- Jacques  as  a man, 
it  shows  bad  taste  to  characterise  a writer  of  such 
acknowledged  eminence  as  Bousseau  by  the  term 
“ Combe’s  fellow-scoundrel.” 

The  Letters  to  Marianne  appear  to  be  wrapped 
in  a haze  of  conjecture  on  both  sides.  Anony- 
mous MS.  annotations  are  not  of  much  value  as 
evidence,  unless  there  is  something  like  certainty 
as  to  their  actual  though  unavowed  authorship. 
W.  P.’s  inference  clearly  is,  that  these  severe 
marginal  notes  are  by  Mr.  Ackermann ; yet,  in 
the  latter’s  preface  to  the  Letters  to  Amelia,  he 
throws  a doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Letters 
to  Marianne  — a pretence  which  he  could  scarcely 
have  made  had  he  been  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  detail  of  their  composition  as  the  an- 
notator professes  to  be. 

It  is  somewhat  disingenuous  to  say,  after  ad- 
mitting the  sincerity  of  Combe’s  repentance,  that 
he  — 

“ would  not  have  been  now  branded  as  an  habitual 
breaker  of  the  Commandments  if  Mr.  Hotten  had  not 
adopted  the  extraordinary  course  of  saying  that  his  herii 
‘ had  no  vicious  tastes  ’ prefatory  to  the  stories  about 
his  gaming,  his  thieving,  his  intriguing,  his  marrying 
discreditably  for  the  sake  of  money,  and  his  libelling  the 
friends  of  his  earlier  days.” 

Any  one  reading  this  passage  in  W.  P.’s  article, 
and  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Hotten’s  memoir, 
would  infer  that  he  (Mr.  Hotten)  endorsed  the 
scandals ; whereas  he  only  mentions  them  to  say 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  worst  charges  against 
Combe  were  exaggerated  or  unfounded  gossip,  in- 
consistent with  the  known  facts  of  his  life. 

Prirna  facie  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the 
man  of  whom  Horace  Smith  was  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  he  visited  him  at  his suburban  re- 
treat ” in  the  Lambeth  Bead,  “ and  never  left 
without  admiring  his  various  acquirements  and 
the  philosophical  equanimity  with  which  he  en- 
dured his  reverses,”  could  scarcely  have  been  the 
unmitigated  “scoundrel”  W.  P.  describes. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Doran  took 
some  pains  to  ascertain  Combe’s  real  character 
and  career  before  discussing  them;  and  he  says 
{Last  Journals  of  Horace  Walpole,  ii.  185  :)  — 

“ William  Combe,  after  a creditable  career  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  burst  on  the  world  as  a wonderfully  well- 
dressed  beau,  and  was  received  with  eclat  for  the  sake  of 
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his  wealth,  talents,  grace,  and  personal  beaut}’.  He  was 
popularly  called  ‘Count  Combe,’  till  his  extravagance 
had  dissipated  a noble  fortune ; and  then,  addressing  him- 
self to  literature,  the  Count  was  forgotten  in  the  author. 
In  the  Gentleman  s Magazine  for  May,  1852,  there  is  a 
list  of  his  works,  originally  furnished  by  his  own  hand. 
Not  one  was  published  with  his  name,  and  they  amount 
in  number  to  sixty- eight.  Among  them  are  Dr.  Syntax 
and  Loi'd  Lyttelton's  Letters— iox  Combe  Avas  the  author 
of  many  other  people’s  works.  Combe  Avas  a ‘ teetotaller  ’ 
in  the  days  when  drunkenness  AA^as  in  fashion,  and  Avas  re- 
markable for  disinterestedness  and  industry.  He  Avas  the 
friend  of  Hannah  More,  whom  he  loved  to  make  weep  by 
improvised  romances,  in  Avhich  he  could  ‘ pile  the  agony  ’ 
with  Avonderful  effect.  He  Avorked  on  steadily  till  he  had  I 
passed  his  eightieth  year,  and  ultimately  died  in  Lambeth  j 
Koad  (Avhich  1 am  afraid  Avas  within  the  ‘ Kules’)  in  1823.  j 
At  no  period  of  his  life  did  he  merit  such  strong  censure 
as  Walpole  has  flung  at  him  ; but  Walpole,  hoAvever 
fond  of  satire,  hated  satirists,  particularly  Avhen  they 
were  fearless  and  outspoken  like  Combe.  Religious  faitli 
and  hope  enabled  William  Combe  to  triumph  over  the 
sufferings  of  his  latter  years.  His  second  wife,  the  sister 
of  the  gentle  and  gifted  Mrs.  CosAvay,  survived  him.” 

S.  E,.  Toavnshend  Mayer,  F.E.S.L. 

25,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  COMBE. 

[ (4*^  S.  iii.  40G,  46G.) 

I A repl}^  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Life  of 
[ Napoleon  is  here  copied  from  the  Repository  of 
f Arts  published  by  Ackermann,  1815,  1st  S.  xiii. 

I 197-8,  in  perhaps  the  words  of  Combe  himself : — 
j “ You  might  as  Avell  compare  the  pot-boiling  composi- 
tion  of  The  History  of  Buonaparte,  in  verse,  compiled  for 
: the  renoAvned  Thomas  Tegg,  and  obtruded  upon  the  Avorld 
I as  the  production  of  Dr.  Syntax,  Avith  the  real  and  le- 
: gitimate  history  of  that  humourist.  You  might  as  Avell 

■ compare  the  Avretched  prints  with  Avhich  the  aforesaid 
publication  is  meant  to  be  adorned,  Avith  the  highly 
humourous  and  spirited  embellishments  which  accompany 
the  narrative  of  the  Rev  Doctor’s  Tour  in  Search  of  the 

■ Picturesque,  designed  by  the  inimitable  RoAvlandson. — 
No,  Lucinda,  I will  never  build  my  reputation  on  that  of 
another  man,  nor  take  a leaf  from  his  laurel  croAvn  to 
adorn  my  own  temples.” 

The  authorship  of  another  publication  is  denied 
by  Mr.  Combe  (or  by  Mr.  Ackermann  on  his  be- 
! half),  in  the  Repository,  1819,  2nd  S.  vii.  247, 
namely,  the  ‘^projected  literary  fraud  called  Dr. 
Syntax  in  London^’ 

All  the  Talents,  a Satirical  Poem,  by  Polypus, 
8vo,  1807. — The  literary  intelligence  in  Acker- 
mtimf  B Repository  of  Arts,  Ifc.  1809,  1st  S.  i.  315, 
embraces  the  following  passage  : — 

“ The  author  of  All  the  Talents,  and  The  Comet,  has 
announced  a poem  entitled  The  Statesman,  Avhich  Avill 
contain  biograpliical  sketches  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox, 
Lord  Nelson,  &c.” 

The  title-page  of  a work  published  1823  is — ■ 

“ Letters  to  Marianne,  by  William  Combe,  Esq.,  Author 
0^  The  lour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque — 
The  Diaboliad— History  of  the  Thames— All  the  Talents— 
The  Devil  upon  Tivo  Sticks  in  London,  &c.  &c.  &c.” 


In  page  viii.  of  its  prefatory  advertisement,  a 
list  of  some  of  Combe’s  works  also  includes  All 
the  Talents:  and  the  last  half  of  No.  10  of  those 
Letters,  here  copied  literally,  is  — 

“ I cannot  express  how  much  I am  obliged  by  your 
allowing  me  to  make  you  the  depositary  of  some  of  my 
riibbish  : but  be  that  as  it  may,  you  may  be  assured  that 
I have  a A’alue  for  it,  or  I should  not  present  it  to  your 
care.” 

This  is  dated  February  26,  1807 j and  there  is 
a note  t to  the  word  rubbish,”  that  says,  t Cer- 
tain MS.  of  the  author  5 among  which  was,  ‘ All 
the  Talents.’  ” But  on  a copy  of  that  book  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  the  Ackermann  family 
has  been  marked  on  the  title-page  at  the  words 

All  the  Talents,” — * this  was  not  written  hy  Mr.  C. 
but  hy  a Mr.  Serres ; and  on  page  viii.  at  the  same 
words  — wrong  1 and  at  the  note  on  the  word 

rubbish” — not  ivritten  hy  Mr.  Comhe:  the  copy 
so  marked  is  now  before  the  writer  of  this  memo- 
randum, who  considers  that  these  corrections  may 
be  taken  to  be  quite  as  conclusive  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  any  statement  made  upon  the  authority 
of  W.  Combe,  that  he  was  not  the  writer  of  All 
the  Talents. 

But  '‘N.  & Q.”  1^^  S.  xi.  386,  and  2"'^  S.  ii.  36, 
310,  states  that — All  the  Talents  was  written  by 
Eaton  Stannard  Barrett,  Esq.”j  it  is  so  placed 
in  Watt’s  Bih.  Brit,  and  other  works.  It  went 
through  nineteen  editions  in  the  3"ear  of  its  pub- 
lication, 1807,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
work  by  that  gentleman.  In  1816  was  published 
“ The  Talents  Run  Mad;  or,  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Sixteen.  A Satirical  Poem,  in  Three  Dia- 
logues, with  Notes.  By  the  Author  of  All  the 
Talents.  8vo.  Colburn.”  This  work  would  pro- 
bably be  his  last  one,  if  by  Barrett.  A copy  of 
it  is  not  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  The 
Gentleman' s Magazine  for  that  year  (i.  445)  says  it 
is  “ By  the  well-known  author  oiAU  the  Talents." 
It  is  curious  that  there  should  now  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  placing  the  correct  name  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  latter  wmrk,  which  has  also  been 
attributed  to  James  Sayers,  the  caricaturist,  author 
of  Elijah's  Mantle.  He  is  referred  to  in  N.  & Q.” 
2'^'^  S.  X.  274,  293.  W.  P. 


All  the  Talents. — I think  it  probable  that  this  is 
by  W.  Combe,  but  I should  have  to  read  it  through 
carefully  before  giving  a more  decided  opinion, 
and  see  how  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  journals  of  the 
time.  I was  misled,  as  was  also  the  indefati- 
gable author  of  the  Bihliotheca  Britannica,  by  the 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  1816,  which  was  pub- 
lished during  the  lives  of  both  Barrett  and  Combe, 
and  which  I have  generally  found  to  be  correct  in 
these  matters.  Excellent  as  this  work  is,  it  is  no 
more  to  be  relied  on  for  exactness  than  is  Watt. 
For  example,  works  which  were  published  anony- 
mously are  given  under  their  presumed  author’s 
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name  simply ; on  the  other  hand,  works  which 
have  appeared  with  their  author’s  name  are  said 
to  he  anonymous. 

YVhile  on  this  subject,  I may  say  that  I believe 

The  Rising  Sun by  Cervantes  Hog’g,  &c. 

{Handbook  of  Fictitious  Names,  p.  59)  is  by  T.  P. 
Lathy.  R.  T. 


ARMS  OF  THE  PALiEOLOGI,  EMPERORS  OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

(4*^^  S.  ii.  525,  618;  hi.  44,  111,  245.) 

There  is  no  honour  or  utility  in  attempting  to 
defend  a position  which  has  been  sho  wn  to  be 
untenable,  so  I have  to  withdraw  my  suggestion  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  B charge,  and  to  thank  Prince 
Rhodocanakis  and  M.  Borel  re  Hautertve  for 
pointing  out  the  mistake.  I certainly  did  not 
understand  that  the  foot-note  to  the  roll  of  arms 
was  of  so  old  a date,  or,  indeed,  part  of  the  original 
document  at  all ; and  I concluded,  perhaps  too 
hastily,  that  it  was  compiled  from  the  usual 
dubious  sources.”  The  term  addossez  misled  me, 
the  more  readily  as  I had  never  seen  any  draw- 
ing in  which  the  Bs  were  so  placed  with  their 
semicircles  turned  towards  the  edges  of  the 
shield,  as  M.  Boeel  re  Hatjteeive  suggests, 
^^pour  affecterune  certaine  elegance.” 

With  regard  to  the  reply  of  M.Borel  re  Har- 
TERIYE,  I may  say  that  though  1 suspect  he  has  a 
little  misunderstood  what  I meant  to  say,  yet,  as  I 
have  frankly  given  up  the  point  in  dispute,  it  is  of 
no  use  to  waste  time  and  occupy  snace  in  discuss- 
ing it  further.  But  I may  be  permitted  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks  in  connection  with  his  reply. 
First,  I am  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  the  ciphers  to  which  he  alludes — many  are 
described  and  figured  in  Menestrier’s  work  Te 
Veritable  Art  du  BUison,  Paris,  1673;  and  one  or 
two  others  occur  in  Vredii  Sigilla  Comitum  Flan- 
dri<B,  Bruges,  1640.  With  regard  to  one  of  the  ex- 
amples he  adduces — that  of  the  Fert  device  of  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy,  which  still  appears  in  the  collar 
of  the  Order  of  the  Annunciation — Guichenon  in 
his  Histoire  Genealogique  de  la  Maiso'.i  Royale  de 
Savoye,  proves  from  the  coins  of  Louis  de  Savoy 
{d.  1301),  and  of  Thomas  de  Savoy  (1233),  and  of 
Peter  de  Savoy  (which  last  person  lived  for  some 
time  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  and 
founded  the  Savoy  palace  in  the  Strand),  that 
the  motto  ‘‘Fert”  in  Gothic  characters  as  a single 
word  was  in  use  long  before  the  siege  of  Rhodes 
in  1310.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  meaning 
“ Fortitude  ejus  Rhodum  tenuit  ” was  afterwards 
attached  to  the  old  device.  (See  also  the  Histoire 
de  Savoye,  par  le  P.  Monod.)  The  matter  had  full 
discussion  in  “N.,  & Q.”  (S"*^  S.  ix.,  x.,  and  xi.), 
and  without  desiring  to  reopen  it,  I may  refer 
M.  Borer  re  Hatjteeive  to  those  volumes. 

With  regard  to  the  heraldic  term  adosses,  the 


general  use  of  which  I am  supposed  to  misunder- 
stand, I may  say  that  my  notion  of  it  is  simply 
that,  like  the  English  term  addorsed,  it  is  used 
to  express  the  relative  situation  of  charges  (not 
merely  of  animals)  which  are  placed  dos  d dos.  I 
do  not  know  why  M.  Borer  re  Hauteeive  should 
conceive  that  I thought  it  necessarily  to  imply  that 
these  charges  should  touch,  or,  as  he  says,  “se 
tiennent  par  le  dos  comme  les  freresSiamois  parle 
flanc.”  Their  contact  or  non-contact  would  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
artist.  For  instance,  I have  just  taken  down  the 
first  French  heraldic  book  which  came  to  my 
hand— it  is  Menestrier’s  Metliode  du  BUison,  Lyon, 
1718 — I have  turned  up  the  word  addosse,  and 
there  I find  that  both  the  liojis  addossez  of  the  Des- 
cordes,  and  the  deux  bars  addossez  of  the  De  Blam- 
moret,  actually  “se  tiennent  par  le  dos”;  the 
only  necessity  for  their  so  doing  being  the  limited 
space  at  the  disposal  of  the  engraver.  Similarly 
under  affronte,  the  deux  levretes  ajfroniees  of  the  De 
Jonac,  and  the  deux  dragons- monstreux  affrontez 
of  Ancesune — Oaderousse  (wonderful  to  relate), 
“ se  touchent  par  le  front  ” for  the  same  reason. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  very  great  ignorance  dis- 
played when  I imagined  that  the  Bs  adosses  might 
possibU  be  similarly  placed. 

John  Woorwaer. 

The  Parsonage,  Montrose,  N.B. 


MITHRAISM. 

S.  ix.  202 ; 4‘^  S.  iii.  541.) 

The  mysteries  of  Mithra  are  mentioned  by  the 
early  fathers.  Eusebius  informs  us  that  they 
were  collected  together  and  arranged  in  ad- 
mirable order  by  Pallas,  “ is  qui  collecta  in  ununi 
Mithrse  mysteria  optime  concinnavit.”  (Euseb. 
Rrcepar.  Evany,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xvi.)  St.  Justin,  in 
the  second  century,  says  that  the  exponents  of  the 
Mithraic  mysteries  imitated  what  is  found  in  the 
prophets  Daniel  and  Isaias,  concerning  the  stone 
cut  without  hands  out  of  a great  mountain,  and 
the  passage  of  Isaias,  which  St.  Justin  quotes 
from  ch.  xxxiii.  13-19,  where  the  prophet  says: 
“ He  shall  dwell  on  high,  the  fortihcations  of 
rocks  shall  be  his  highness  : broad  is  given  to 
him,  his  waters  are  sure.”  (Verse  16.)  Of  this 
he  declares  that  the  votaries  of  Mithra  had  tried 
to  imitate  ail  the  prophet’s  words  in  their  myste- 
ries; and  that  the  Eucharist  which  Christ  in- 
stituted is  foretold  in  this  passage  of  Isaias.  (S. 
.Tustinus,  Dial,  cum  Try  phone,  § Ixxii.)  Farther 
on  in  the  same  Dialogue,  St.  Justin  refers  to  what 
he  had  before  said ; and  declares  that  Isaias  had 
foreshadowed  the  cave  of  Bethlehem,  and  that 
those  who  presided  over  the  mysteries  of  Mithra 
were  impelled  by  the  devil,  on  account  of  these 
words  of  the  prophet,  to  say  that  their  followers 
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were  initiated  Iby  Mithra  in  the  place  which  by 
them  is  called  a cave. 


I ....  ical  avi(TTopr,(ra  rr)v  he  irpoeypaipa  airo  rod 
i ’Rcralov  TrepiKo-n-rji/,  elir^v  hia  robs  Xoyovs  eKeiuovs  ra 

li 

:j  avTo7s 

; evepyriQqvai  elirelv.  Ibid,  § Ixxviii. 


u.vo'ri'ipia.  Trapaoidoyras  ev  roircp  eTTiKaXovpLevcp  Trap' 
(rinqXaicp  fxvsicrdai  vI  avToiu,  v/rh  rod  dia06Xov 


Tertullian  speaks  of  the  Mithraic  mysteries  in 
I imitation  of  Christian  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and 
! the  signing  of  the  forehead,  as  invidious  attempts 
of  the  devil  to  pervert  the  truth:  — • 

“ A quo  iiitellectus  iaterpretetiir  eorurn  qua?  ad  btereses 
faciaut  ? A diabolo  scilicet,  cujus  sunt  partes  iiiterver- 
tendi  veritatem,  qui  ipsas  quoque  res  sacrameutorum 
divinorum,  idolorum  mysteriis  aeniulatur.  Tingit  et  ipse 
quosdani,  utique  credentes  et  fideles  suos  : expositionem 
delictorum  de  lavacro  repromittit ; et  si  adhuc  meniini, 
Mithra  sigiiat  illic  in  f.^'ontibus  milites  suos  r celebrat  et 
panis  oblatioiiem,  et  imagineni  resurrectionis  inducit,  et 
sub  gladio  redirait  coronam.”  (Tertul.  De  Prcescript. 
Haereticorum,  § xl.) 

He  has  another  allusion  to  Mithraic  mysteries  : 

“ Nam  et  sacris  quibusdam  per  lavacrum  initiantur, 
Isidisalicujus,  aut  Mithra.”  {De  Bapt.  § v.) 

Also,  in  Tertuiliau’s  eloquent  conclusion  of  his 
treatise  De  Corona,  he  contrasts  the  devil's  imi- 
tation, in  the  mysteries  of  Mithra,  with  the 
glorious  crown  of  a Christian  martyr : — 


‘‘  Erubescite,  commilitones  ejus,  jam  non  ab  ipso  judi- 
caudi,  sed  ab  aliquo  Mithrae  milite  : qui  cum  initiatur  in 
spelaio,  in  castris  vere  tenebrarum,  coronam  interposito 
gladio  sibi  oblatam,  quasi  mimum  martyrii,  dehinccapiti 
suo  accominodatam,  monetur  obvia  manu  a capite  pellere, 
etinhumerum,  si  forte,  transferre,  dicens,  Mithranesse 
coronam  suam  : atque  exinde  nunquam  coronatur,  idque 
in  signum  habet  ad  probationem  sui,  sicubi  tentatus 
fuerit  de  sacramesito : statimqiie  creditur  Mithrse  miles, 
si  dejecerit  coronam,  si  earn  in  Deo  suo  esse  dixerit.  Ag- 
noscamus  ingenia  diaboli,  idcirco  quiedam  de  divinis  af- 
fectantis,  ut  nos  de  suorura  fide  confundat  et  judicet.” 
{De  Corona,  in  fine.) 

Origen,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century,  in  his  celebrated  work  against 
Ceisus,  reproaches  him  with  having  referred  to 
the  Persian  and  Mithraic  mysteries,  in  empty 
parade  of  his  learning.  But  Origen  asks  why  he 
should  adduce  and  expound  these,  rather  than 
others ; seeing  that  the  Greeks  did  not  appear  to 
value  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  more  than  those  of 
Eieusina,  or  Hecate.  But  if  he  would  explain 
the  mysteries  of  the  Barbarians,  why  did  he  not 
prefer  those  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Cappadocians 
or  Thracians,  or  even  those  of  the  liomans  ? He 
concludes  by  assuring  Ceisus,  and  the  readers  of 
Ins  book,  that  neither  did  our  prophets,  nor  the 
Apostles  of  Jesus,  nor  the  Son  of  God  himself, 
borrow  aught  from  the  Persians  or  Cabiri. 

IcTT&j  oe  KeAcros  no}  ol  ivTvyxdvovrss  a.vrov  to:  fii^Xup, 
OTL  ovhaaov  twv  yviqrxiorj  kuX  QeL<j>v  Tremo’revp.evcou  ypacpcoy 
errra  eip'qi’Tai  ovpavoi.  obi  airh  Tlepaaii'  vj  Ka^elpcau 
Act, Soares  'qp-av  ol  Trpocpqrai  XeyGnai  Tiva,  ovi  ol  too 


’lr](Tov  dirbrn  oXoi,  ouS’  avrhs  6 vlhs  rod  @eou.  (OrigeneS 
Contra  Celsum,  lib.  vi.) 

In  the  treatise  De  Errore  profanaruin  religionum 
of  Maternus  (Julius  Firniicus),  who  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  a con- 
vert from  Paganism,  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  are 
spoken  of  in  the  fifth  chapter,  where  Maternus 
also  attributes  them  to  the  devil  as  their  author. 

E.  C.  H. 


THE  DEATH- WOUND  OF  CHARLES  XII. 

S.  iii.  478.) 

The  question  raised  by  your  accomplished  cor- 
respondent Mr.  Kijstdt  is  one  of  such  interest  that 
I venture  to  ask  you  to  insert  the  following  long 
quotation,  which,  I think,  gives  all  the  information 
that  can  be  hoped  for  on  this  curious  subject : — 

“A  controversy  has  long  prevailed  among  the  Swedes 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  their  illustrious  monarch  Charles 
XII.  came  by  his  death.  He  was  killed,  the  reader  will 
remember,  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshall  in  Norway,  in 
1718.  The  question  that  has  been  raised  is,  was  he  fairly 
killed  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  did  he  die  by  treachery 
on  his  own  side  ? 

“About  a year  ago  the  Swedish  government  became 
anxious  to  have  this  question  set  at  rest  by  a careful 
examination  of  the  deceased  monarch.  Accordingly,  on 
the  26th  of  the  August  of  last  year,  in  the  presence  of  the 
I'eigning  king  Charles  XV.,  of  the  great  officers  of  state, 
and  of  a few  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Stockholm,  the  royal  sarcophagus  and  coffin  were  opened^ 
and  the  state  of  the  head,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  fatal 
injury,  was  carefully  examined.  The  result  of  the  exami- 
nation, and  of  a very  long  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  examination  to  the 
Swedish  Society  of  Phj^sicians,  appeared  in  their  journal 
Hygeia  in  March  last ; and  an  abridgment  of  the  account 
given  in  that  journal,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Moore 
of  Dublin,  was  published  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Ga- 
zette of  the  11th  ultimo. 

“ From  this  we  learn  that  an  examination  of  the  corpse 
was  made  in  the  year  1746,  and  that  the  official  account 
of  this  examination  is  still  extant.  It  was  made,  however, 
so  imperfectly  as  to  throw  no  light  at  all  on  the  matter 
at  issue. 

“ When  the  coffin  was  reopened  last  year,  the  general 
appearances  of  the  corpse  quite  corresponded  with  the 
description  of  those  who  saw  it  in  1746.  A white  linen 
cushion,  filled  with  spices,  lay  over,  and  another  under  the 
head — a handkerchiefj  however,  being  in  contact  with  the 
face.  Long  white  bags,  filled  in  the  same  wmy,  la}^  along 
the  sides  and  arms.  The  hands,  slightly  drawn  towards 
each  other,  were  covered  with  white  kid  gloves.  The 
shirt  was  of  coarse  Silesian  linen ; the  shroud  of  brown 
holland.  In  the  shroud,  on  the  left  side  near  the  feet,  was 
a little  blue  silk  embroidered  bag,  tied  up  wfith  blue  silk, 
and  containing  a small  portion  of  one  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  of  the  foot,  which  there  seems  little  doubt  was  a 
piece  removed  from  the  king’s  left  foot  in  1709,  after  the 
wound  he  received  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pultowa,  in 
which  he  and  his  forces  were  so  completely  beaten  by 
Peter  the  Great. 

“ In  place  of  a cap,  the  head  of  the  royal  corpse  was 
encircled  with  a withered  wreath  of  laurel ! I'he  top  of 
the  head  was  bald,  but  the  back  and  sides  Avere  covered 
with  thin  light-broAvn  hair  interspersed  Avith  grey,  and 
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about  an  inch  and  a half  long.  The  face  was  of  cour 
shrunken,  but  still  showed  the  aquiline  form  of  the  nose. 
The  upper  lip  was  somewhat  retracted,  the  eyelids  slightly 
open,  the  skin  parchment-like  and  of  a greyish  yellow,  or 
in  places  greyish  brown.  The  expression  worn  by  the  fea- 
tures was  very  calm  and  solemn.  The  centre  of  the  fore- 
head was  disfigured  by  a depression,  found  afterwards  to 
correspond  with  a fracture  of  that  part  of  the  bone  of  the 
skull.  On  each  temple  was  a black  velvet  patch,  adher- 
ing by  means  of  something  spread  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  velvet.  Beneath  these  were  the  holes  in  the  skin 
through  which  the  fatal  missile  had  passed.  That  in  the 
left  temple  was  the  larger  of  the  two;  so  also  the  opening 
in  the  bone  was  of  much  greater  extent  on  that  side  than 
on  the  other— the  margin  on  the  left  orbit  or  eye-socket 
having  been  completely  carried  away,  'i  he  bones  around 
the  openings  were  much  comminuted,  and  lines  of  frac- 
ture extended  from  them  both  on  the  forehead  and  into 
the  base  of  the  skull,  while  the  base  of  the  skull  itself, 
corresponding  with  the  cavities  of  the  nose  and  top  of  the 
throat,  was  broken  into  many  fragments.  Besides  the 
rags  and  spices  used  in  the  process  of  embalming,  loose 
portions  of  bone,  and  also  the  dried  waxy  remains  of  the 
once  regal  and  active  brain,  were  discovered  within  the 
cranium,  but  no  trace  of  shot  or  other  missile  was  found. 
On  carefully  noticing  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
injuries  to  the  bones,  the  direction  of  their  broken  margins 
and  so  forth,  the  examiners  were  of  opinion  that  the  mis- 
sile, which  was  evidently  from  some  kind  of  gun,  had 
passed  through  the  king’s  head  from  left  to  right;  and, 
although  nothing  could  be  decided  with  regard  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  missile,  it  was  probably  a musket  or 
a grape  shot — less  probably,  though  still  possible,  a case- 
shot  or  fragment  of  a bursted  bombshell ; and  it  must  have 
been  lired  ft’om  a distance,  its  velocity  having  been  partly 
spent  before  it  struck  the  king:  that  its  path,  as  indicated 
by  the  injuries  to  the  skull,  Avas  probably  from  a point 
higher  than  the  spot  on  Avhich  the  king  stood  the  moment 
he  Avas  hit— although  the  appearance  on  which  this  con- 
clusion Avas  founded  might  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
king’s  head  being  inclined  at  the  moment : that  the 
wound  must  have  been  instantly  fatal ; and,  lastly,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  his  majesty  Avas  struck  by  more 
than  one  missile. 

“ In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  some  difference  of 
opinion  arose  as  to  which  side  of  the  head  the  missile  had 
entered  at;  but  all  agreed  that  Charles  XII.  did  not  fall 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  followers.  The  Swedish 
name  is  thus  completely  freed  from  the  slur  which  had 
been  cast  upon  it  by  the  suspicion  that  this  illustrious 
monarch  had  OAved  his  death  to  foul  pla3% 

“We  may  add  that  the  report  of  the  examiners,  as 
published  in  the  Hygeia,  is  illustrated  by  five  interesting 
plates,  shoAving — 1.  fhe  royal  corpse  in  the  coffin,  with 
the  Avreath  of  faded  laurel  around  the  head ; 2 and  3. 
Eight  and  left  vieAVS  of  the  head,  showing  the  holes  in  the 
integument ; 4 and  5.  Two  vieAvs  of  the  skull  on  whicli 
(what  a curious  fate  if  the  OAvner  could  have  foreseen  it!) 
the  injuries  to  the  king’s  head  have  been  imitated.” 

The  above  account  is  transcribed  from  an  excel- 
lent periodical  now  unhappily  deceased.  The 
Register  of  Facts  and  Occurrences  Relating  to  Lite- 
rature, the  Sciences^  and  the  Arts,  September  1860, 
p.  35.  William  E.  A.  Axox,  F.K.S.L. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 


GEXEALOGIES  OF  THE  MOEDAUNT 
FAMILY. 

S.  iii.  541.) 

Does  Mr.  Shirley  mean  that  he  is  in  possession 
of  the  original  notes  and  sketches  from  which  the 
genealogies  are  printed  ? On  the  fly-leaf  of  the 
printed  copy  of  Lord  Spencer’s  at  Althorpe  is  the 
following  MS.  entry  : — 

“ In  2nd.  Tome  of  the  Oxford  Catalogue  of  MSS‘^ 
p.  196,  amongst  those  of  II.  E.  of  Petreboro*  MSS^^  Folio 
G333,  No.  8.  A large  MSS.  being  a manscript  of  the 
Deeds  relating  to  P.  Alno.  Yere,  Mordaunt  and  others, 
being  the  first  draught  of  a most  fair  printed  book  of  the 
familA^  of  the  E*^  Hoifo'^®  the  E.  of  Peterborough,  Avhich 
his  Lordship  caused  to  be  collected  and  printed  Avith  the 
Pedigrees,  Seales,  Arms,  and  other  embellishments  ap- 
pertaining to  that  Ancient  Noble  family,  in  copper  Plates, 
Avhereof  His  LordsP  caused  only  about  Tavexty  to  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  His  Lordship  and  His  Noble  Eela- 
tions.” 

It  is  written  in  a very  large  hand,  of  which  Dibdin 
says,  Not  unlike  that  of  the  late  George  Mason,” 
and  ‘‘  in  all  probability  that  very  MS.  or  ‘ first 
draught  ’ is  at  this  moment  in  his  lordship’s  col- 
lection,” referring  to  a folio  MS.  upon  vellum, 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  emblazoning  of 
arms,  with  brief  genealogical  and  heraldic  de- 
scriptions. The  title  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Genealogy  of  the  Noble  Hovses  of 
Alno  or  de  Alneto 
Broc 

Le  Strange  of  Ampton 
Latimer  of  Dvntish 
Vere  of  Drayton 
Mavdvit  of  VVerminster 
Grene  of  Drajdon 
Vere  of  Adington 
Fitslewis  of  Westhorndon 
HoAA'ard  of  Effingham 
and 

Mordavnt  of  Tvrvey 

lA^stified  by  Pvbliqve  Eecords,  Antient  Charters,  Histo- 
ries, & other  Authentick  Proofes.” 

In  this  MS.  the  title  mentions  ‘‘  Le  Strange  of 
Ampton,”  which  is  not  in  the  printed  work.  At 
the  top  of  the  title  is  the  following  memoran- 
dum : — 

“ This  Book  was  given  b}’-  y^  Eight  Hoifo^®  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Germain  to  Anna  Maria  Poyntz  Wife  to  y® 
Eight  Hon^i®  Stephen  Poyntz  Esq  & Daughter  to  the 
Hon^^®  Brigadier  Lewis  Mordaunt  third  Brother  to  y® 
late  Earl  of  PeterboroAve,  & by  Her  to  her  Dear  Brother 
Charles  Mordaunt,  Esq 
“ May  20ti>  1742.” 

And  Dibdin  further  says  : — 

“ On  the  death  of  General  Osbert  Mordaunt,  son  of 
Charles  Mordaunt,  to  whom  this  MS.  was  left  by  Mrs. 
Poyntz— the  former,  by  Avill,  left  his  books,  among  other 
things,  to  William  Stephen  Poyntz,  with  a proviso  that 
Lord  Spencer  might  select,  -from  among  them,  such  as  he 
was  in  Avant  of.  His  Lordship  selected  tins  Book;  and 
a fcAV  other  printed  ones,  of  no  great  value.  Mr.  Poyntz 
has  also,  in  his  possession,  a copy  of  the  printed  edition 
of  these  Genealogies,  which  had  belonged  to  General 
Mordaunt,  but  which  his  Lordship  did  not  take,  being 
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1!  already  in  possession  of  a copy,  for  which  he  gave  60 
I guineas  to  Mr.  White,  the  hite  bookseller.  But  the 
! [jeneral’s  copy  is  much  more  magnificently  bound  than 
:the  present ; it  bein-..?  in  old  red  morocco  binding,  covered 
with  rich  gilt  tooling.”  [Noiv  in  the  possession  of  the 
I Doirager  Marchioness  of  Exeter.] 
j J onN^  Tatloe. 

i Northampton. 


Tee  Sherbourne  Missal  S.  iii.  482.)— 
The  SIierboLirne  Missal  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dnke  of  Northumberland  at  Alnwick  Castle. 

J.  E.  M. 

Waller’s  Rpo  (4‘''  S.  ii.  444.)  — At  Water- 
j ton  Hall  there  is  a hlbert-tree  which  has  grown 
j through  the  centre  of  a mill-stone,  and  raised  it 
[ some  teet  from  the  ground.  It  now  remains  sus- 
pended in  mid  air,  forming  a natural  umbrella,  of 
which  the  filbert- tree  stem  represents  the  stick. 

“ A conflict  of  this  savage  nature,  which  happened  in 
one  of  tile  Duke  of  Gordon’s  forests,  was  fatal  to  both  of 
the  combatants.  Two  large  harts,  after  a furious  and 
deadly  thrust,  had  entangled  their  horns  so  firmly  toge- 
ther that  they  were  inextricable,  and  the  victor  remained 
with  the  vanquished.  In  this  position  they  were  dis- 
covered by  the  forester,  who  killed  the  survivor  whilst 
he  was  yet  struggling  to  release  himself  from  his  dead 
antagonist.  The  horns  remain  at  Gordon  Castle,  still 
locked  together  as  thej’-  were  found.”— Scrope’s  Art  of 
Deer  Stalking, 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Mysticism  S.  iii.  506.)— Among  modern 
transcendental  mystics  and  professors  of  the  alism 
of  Fenelon,  Poiret,  Law,  and  others,  must  be 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  late  James  Pierrepont 
Greaves,  born  in  1777.  I have  before  me  a me- 
moir of  this  extraordinary  man,  by  A.  F.  Barham, 
8vo,  pp.  23,  without  date  or  place  of  publication. 
The  disciple  speaks  of  his  master  as  “the  most 
wonderful  man  he  ever  met  with,”  and  adds  :— 

“ I_  have  always  regarded  Greaves  as  essentially  a 
superior  man  to  Coleridge.  I conceive  his  spiritual  ex- 
perience and  attainments  were  much  higher.  He  far 
more  earnestly  and  consistentlv  supported  the  doctrines 
of  the  Transcendentalists  and  Mystics,  because  in  him 
were  realized  the  truths  thev  asserted.  He  periietuaily 
insisted  on  the  inspiration  of  God  as  the  soui’s  true 
light,  and  held  reason  as  a thing  altogether  subordinate. 
Greaves  constantly  preferred  spirituality  to  rationalism 
mtuiti.in  to  learning,  and  faith  to  knowledge  ; and  looked 
upon  all  histones  and  established  ceremonials  as  mere 
'’‘^"t=d>iy>^rjical  laws,  and  oulv  valuable  as  thev 
faitufully  represented  them.”  (P.  8.)  ' 

Some  of  the  mystic  proIusion,3  of  tliis  author 
have  been  published  in  2 vols.  8vo,  I think  bv 
Chapman.  On  attempting  to  read  them  some  years 
a^o,  I fouiid  their  contents  beyond  mj,^  comprehen- 
sion, and  I have  not  retained  the  exact  title  or 
date  111  my  memory.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Primitive  Font  g 542.)— I 

am  soiry  that  1 cannot  at  present  answer  the 


whole  of  Espedare's  questions.  In  preparing  my 
answer  to  Dr.  Robert  Chambers’s  paper  oiT  the 
Diinino  rock-basin,  I carefully  consulted,  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  history  of  British  Druidism  : but  in- 
advertently destroying  my  notes,  after  my  paper 
was  written,  I cannot  now  refer  to  the  various 
sources  whence  my  information  was  derived.  I 
consulted,  with  especial  care,  three  well-known 
works— Dr.  John  Smith  s Gaelio  Antiquities^  Hud- 
dleston 8 edition  of  Toland  s Druids^  and  Borlase’s 
Antiquities  of  Cormcnll.  To  the  last  work  I was 
mamly  indebted.  With  reference  to  his  second 
: series  of  questions,  I would  refer  Espedare  to 
j Bmdase’s  work,  pp.  233-42,  and  to  Dr.  Smith’s 
volume,  pp,  31-2.  Perhaps  I have  expressed 
myself  somewhat  unguardedly  in  asserting  that 
Beltcin,  or  May-day,  was  the  chief  period  of 
Druidic  lustration,  since  the  important  festival 
of  Haliow-eve  was  likewise  attended  with  the 
rites  of  purifjdng.  On  May-day  the  Druids  hailed 
the  return  ol  the  sun  to  his  summer  strength ; on 
Hallow-eve  they  consecrated  artificial  fire'’ for  the 
winter  use. 

That  wells  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers 
were  consecrated  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  more 
especially  the  early  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  is 
abundantly  certain  j hut  that  they  did  so  in  me- 
morial ot  the  Deluge,  is  simply  a conjecture. 
That  both  the  Britons  and  Scots  designated  places 
at  the  outlets  of  lakes  Bela  or  Balloch,  is  proved 
from  the  fact  that  such  localities  bear  these  ap- 
pellations. I should  like  much  to  see  in  your 
columns  Espedare  s own  views  on  this  cuiious 
subject.  _ Had  my  leisure  been  greater,  I would 
have  written  more  fully. 

Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

D’Alton  mss.  (ph  S.  iii.  577.)— The  whole  of 
the  MSS.  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  John  D’Altou 
are  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  who  bears  the 
same  Christian  name,  and  is  in  practice  as  a soli- 
citor in  Dublin.  The  government  consented  ta 
purchase  the  MSS.  after  Mr.  D’Alton’s  death,  and 
Sir  J.  Bernard  Burke  and  others  were  appointed 
to  estimate  their  value  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  The 
sum  estimated  was  considerable,  hut  it  was  not 
accepted  by  Mr.  D’Alton’s  heirs. 

Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham. 

In  reply  to  Liom.  F,,  I beg  to  state  that  many 
volumes  of  these  MSS.  were  dispersed  through 
the  medium  of  purchasers,  before  the  death  of 
the  late  John  D’Alton,  Esq.:  for  instance,  I be- 
came the  purchaser  of  the  Limerick  MSS.  and  of 
the  Tipperary  MSS.  The  Earl  of  Kildare  bouo-ht 
the  Kildare  MSS.  I believe  that  Mr.  D AltoiTs 
son  (who  is  a well-known  solicitor,  Stephen’s 
Green,  Dublin)  possesses  several  volumes  of  his 
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father’s  MSS. — at  least  lie  told  me  so  about  two 
years  ago.  Maukice  Lenihaet,  M.R.I.A. 

Limerick. 

William  Vaughan  (4^*^  S.  iii.  579.) — Mpw 
Grosart’s  tabular  statement  ” is  not  very  clear  j 
tbe  last  four  persons  named  are  successive  gene- 
rations of  tbe  same  family,  but  it  does  not  appear 
bow  they  are  connected  with  the  first  two.  It  is 
notorious  that  Sir  Henry  Halford’s  father,  Dr. 
Vaughan,  was  tbe  son  of  an  auctioneer  of  humble 
origin.  (Gent.  Mag.  May  1844,  p.  534.) 

Tewars. 

Venison  Boiled  (4**^  S.  iii.  406.)  — Your  cor- 
respondent J.  P.  F.  asks  if  such  an  act  of  bar- 
barism ” as  a boiled  haunch  of  venison  was  ever 
committed  in  the  present  day.”  I can  assure  him 
that  such  an  instance  is  on  record.  Not  very 

many  years  since,  the  Earl  of , according  to  his 

annual  custom,  sent  a haunch  of  venison  to  the 
mayor  of . (I  here  suppress  the  names,  but  en- 

close them  for  the  Editor’s  satisfaction.)-  It  had 
been  usual  for  the  mayor  to  invite  the  corporation 
and  his  friends  to  dine  upon  my  lord’s  venison  ; 

but  Mr. neglected  to  do  so,  and  kept  the 

haunch  for  his  own  private  eating.  A few  days 
after,  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  a gentle- 
man, saying  that  he  did  not  think  tbe  venison 
equal  to  mutton.  “ How  did  you  cook  it  ? ” asked 
the  other.  Oh,  the  usual  way,”  replied  Mr. 
Mayor  j we  boiled  it  and  had  caper-sauce  with 
it.”  CuTHBERT  Bede. 

The  Stuarts  and  Freemasonry  S.  iii. 
532.) — The  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sleigh  is  not 
generally  known  to  Freemasons.  Is  it  known 
whether  the  Stuart  family  were  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  French  Ordre-du-Temple,  which 
has  authentic  records  since  Philip  of  Orleans  held 
a general  assembly  in  1705  ? The  charter  of  trans- 
mission anathematises  the  Stuart,  or  Scotch 
Templars,  with  their  brethren  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem.” Prince  Charles  was  elected  grandmaster 
of  the  Scotch  order  of  the  Temple  at  Holyrood 
in  1745 ; Earl  Marr  held  that  dignity  in  1715. 
James  III.  granted  a charter  for  the  Eosy  Cross 
from  Arras  in  1721  to  London  brethren  ; but  the 
branch  of  St.  John  and  the  Temple  connected 
with  Freemasonry  claim  prior  to  1686. 

John  Yarker,  Jun. 

43,  Chorlton  Road,  Manchester. 

Proverb  (4*^'’  S.  iii.  529.) — The  proverb  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  C.  W.  Barkley  takes  the  form 
near  York  of — 

“ As  proud  as  a dog  with  two  tails.’’ 

I do  not  think  that  either  form  is  very  commonly 
used  in  Westmorland.  Supplementing  the  Editor’s 
reply  to  Mr.  Barkley  on  a point  of  genealogy 
in  Answers  to  Correspondents,”  (p.  496),  I may 
mention  that  I have  a considerable  number  of  | 


extracts  from  parish  registers  and  other  sources, 
extending  Burke’s  pedigree,  to  copies  of  w^hich 
Mr.  Barkley  is  heartily  welcome  if  he  will  oblige 
with  his  address.  John  Yarker,  Jun. 

43,  Chorlton  Road,  Manchester. 

^ List  of  Sheriffs  (4^^^  S.  iii.  382.)— There  are 
lists  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties,  up  to 
his  time,  in  Fuller’s  Worthies  of  England.  I sup- 
pose, for  the  continuation  of  the  lists  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  county 
histories.  I have  a tract,  I believe  privately 
printed,  entitled  — 

“ Remarks  on  the  present  System  of  the  Appointment 
of  High  Sheriffs,  with  a List  for  the  Counties  of  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Cambridge.  By  James  DuberE,  Esq. 
London,  1857.” 

From  this  brochure  I learn  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge,  two  counties  have 
sometimes  only  one  sheriff  between  them. 

E.  H.  A. 

Derby  Day  (4*^^  S.  iii.  503.) — There  is  a rule 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  that  ^Ghere  shall  always  be 
an  interval  of  one  month  between  the  2000  guineas 
stakes  and  the  Derby.”  The  2000  guineas  are 
run  in  the  first  spring  meeting,  which  takes  place 
one  fortnight  after  the  Craven  meeting  j which 
latter  is  the  opening  of  the  racing  season  at  New- 
market, and  the  date  of  which  is  settled  by  the 
Jockey  Club.  It  usually,  but  not  always,  takes 
place  on  Easter  Monday.  The  Tuesday’s  Kiddles- 
worth  was  established  because  the  late  Lord 
Exeter  conscientiously  objected  to  travel  to  a race- 
meeting on  Easter  Sunday,  so  as  to  be  in  time  to 
see  the  Monday’s  Eiddlesworth  run  for.  The 
Duke  of  AYrk  was  not  so  scrupulous ; but  by  way 
of  “hedging,”  he  used  to  read  the  lessons  and 
psalms  for  the  day  as  he  posted  along  the  road,  in 
hopes  that  his  piety  would  bring  him  luck  for  the 
week. 

The  authorities  controlling  Epsom  races  (and 
not  Lord  Derby)  established  a race  to  be  run,  in 
1779,  by  fillies.  It  was  called  after  “ The  Oaks,” 
Lord  Derby’s  seat  at  Banstead.  It  was  won  by 
Lord  Derby’s  filly,  Bridget ; whereupon  another 
race  for  colts  and  fillies,  to  be  run  in  1780,  was 
established  and  called  “The  Derby.” 

“ The  Oaks  ” originally  belonged  to  General 
Burgoyne,  well  known  at  Saratoga.  He  was  a 
natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  and  ran  away  with  a 
Lady  Stanley.  He  fell  into  difficulties,  and  his 
father-in-law  bought  the  villa  to  keep  it  in  the 
family.  Upon  the  marriage  of  Lady  Betty  Hamil- 
ton (daughter  of  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Gun- 
ning) with  Lord  Derby’s  son,  General  Burgoyne 
wrote  “ The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,”  to  be  produced  at 
the  fete  given  in  consequence  of  the  marriage. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Local  Sayings  : Huntingdonshire  (d^*"  S.  iii. 
425.) — I have  frequently  heard  in  Eenfrewshire 
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:|  the  first  of  the  three  sayings  given  hy  Mr.  Sweet- 
I ING-.  The  third  I have  heard  as  follov^^s : — • 

Yin’s  nane, 

] Twa’s  some, 

■;  Three’s  a pickle  (small  quantity), 

jj  Four's  a pun  (pound), 

11  Five’s  deiU}^  (dainty), 

i Six  is  plenty, 

I Seven’s  a horse’s  hite.” 

I The  children  repeat  this  rhyme  when  plucking 
(j  the  leaves  of  the  common  sorrel,  which,  when 

ithey  have  collected  the  number  mentioned  in  the 
last  line,  they  put  in  their  mouths  and  eat  with 
great  relish.  D.  Macphail. 

1 27,  Castle  Street,  Paisley, 

j!  Modere  Gipsies  (4'^^'  S,  iii.  405,  557.)  — Tlie 
follovring  paragraph  from  the  Birmingham  Daily 
Post  of  June  7,  1869,  is  perhaps  worth  permanent 
; record  in  N.  & Q.,'’  either  as  a record  of  facts  or 
as  an  opportunity  for  corrections,  if  any  errors  of 
description  have  occurred.  Este. 

“ GIPSY  ENCAMPMENT  AT  KIDDERMINSTER. 

“A  company  of  gipsies,  very  different  in  their  appear- 
ance and  manners  from  those  generally  met  with  in  the 
'j  Midland  Counties,  are  at  present  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
ij  bourhood  of  Kidderminster,  where  they  are  regarded  with 
I some  curiosity  by  the  townspeople.  They  are  a colony  of 
the  Epping  Forest  gipsies,  and  comprise  seven  families, 
li  numbering  about  fifty  individuals,  children  included. 

Each  family  has  a van  and  tent  to  itself,  but  the  former  is 
jj  only  used  as  a living-place  when  the  tribe  are  migrating 
I from  one  locality  to  another.  The  tents  are  tolerably 
|i  roomy  affairs,  the  framework  being  constructed  with  long 
!i  supple  sticks,  which  are  bowed  towards  each  other,  and 
‘ covered  with  a warm  fiannelly  material.  Visitors  are 
j freely  allowed  to  enter  these  nomad  dwellings,  and  can 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  kind  of  habitat  they  have. 

: The  interiors  are  warm  and  snug,  and  more  than  this, 
there  is  an  air  of  comfort  about  them  Avhich  house- 
dwel  jep  would  scarcely  believe  could  be  had  under  gipsy 
conditions  of  life.  Chairs  and  tables  are  not  a pre- 
requisite here  as  in  ordinaiy  dwellings,  but  the  gipsies 
appear  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  such  fabrics  and 
appointments  as  give  a somewhat  Eastern  air  to  their 
' habitations.  They  are  Avell  dressed,  not  uncommunica- 
tive, and  very  easy  and  self-possessed  in  their  manners. 
It  appears  that  the  men  belonging  to  the  different  farai- 
, lies  in  the  camp  rely  for  a livelihood  on  horse-dealing, 
and  the  other  sex  are,  no  doubt,  able  to  do  a little  busF 
ness  by  reading  a horoscope  or  revealing  a destiny.  They 
use  the  Romany  tschib  or  language  among  themselves, 
but  do  not  seem  to  attach  any  importance  to  their  chil- 
dren learning  it,  except  so  far  as  they  may  do  so  by  hap- 
^ hazaid.  Some  of  t!ie  words  they  use  are  very  similar  to 
words  for  the  same  things  used  by  East  Indians— so  said 
. one  of  the  party,  to  whom  our  correspondent  snoke  ; 
and  there  have  been  some  statements  of  the  same*  kind 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  one  of  the  learned  socie- 
arrival  of  the  party  at  Kidderminster,  a 
little  babe  has  been  born  in  one  of  the  booths,  the  mid- 
wife’s  offices  being  performed  b}^  a woman  belonging  to 
I Kiaderminster.  It  v/as  suggested  a doctor  should  be 
sent  for,  but  the  repl}’ was  that  a gipsy  woman  v/ould 
sooner  die  than  have  one  to  attend  her. 

“ On  Saturday  evening  the  gipsies  held  a gala  in  their 
camp.  A circle  was  fenced  off  wdth  iron  'hurdles  for 
dancing,  and  a band  had  been  engaged.  The  gipsy 


women  and  children  turned  out  in  fete  costume,  and 
dancing  was  kept  up  at  intervals  during  the  evening. 
There  was  a fair  number  of  visitors  present,  and  the 
gala  is  to  be  repeated.” 

Kentish  Words  (4^^  S.  iii.  56.) — Deek  for 
^Glitch.”  In  West  Flanders  a ditcli  is  also  called 
dihj  and  pronounced  very  near  the  same  as  in 
Kent  (die,  A.S.;,  dig,  Irish)  ; but  in  East  Flanders 
this  word  spells  dgh  (read  dike  ”),  and  is  used^ 
not  for  ditch,  but  for  the  raised  bank  at  the  side  of 
rivers  and  canals  {moles,  Lat  ).,  The  French  digue 
has  only  that  last  signification.  There  reigns  a 
similar  apparent  confusion  of  meanings  in  the 
word  wall  (ival,  FI.),  it  being  in  the  one  province 
applied  to  the  earthen  works  thrown  up  for  the 
defence  of  fortified  places,  and  in  the  other  to  the 
large  ditch  which  has  been  delved  to  supply  the 
same  said  earth.  So  that  the  proverb,  van  den 
wal  in  den  dyk  vallen  (to  fall  from  the  mound  into 
the  ditch),  is  well  understood  at  Ostend,  but  un- 
intelligible to  a burgher  of  Ghent. 

J.  Van  de  Velde. 

Sir  Thomas  Gardiner  (4‘^  S.  iii.  531,  560.) — 
Sir  Thomas  was  a younger  son  of  Rev.  Michael 
Gardiner,  rector  of  Greenford  Magna,  Middlesex  ; 
and  the  arms  on  his  father’s  monument  in  the 
chancel  of  Greenford  church  are — “Quarterly, 
1 and  4 per  pale,  or  and  gu.,  a fess  between 
three  does  all  counterchanged  ” ; 2 and  3,  “ Az. 
two  bars  arg.  in  chief,  a talbot  of  the  second  ” 
(Gardiner) ; impaling,  “ Or  a chev.  engrailed 
barry  of  six  arg.  and  az.  between  three  cranes 
proper  ” (Brown).  See  Lysons’  Environs,  ii.  440. 

Tewars, 

The  Editor  Misc.  Genealogica  will,  I hope, 
excuse  me  if  I give  some  of  the  dates  he  has 
quoted  a little  more  precisely.  Sir  Thomas’s 
knighthood  is  assigned  to  November  25,  1641,  not 
1640,  in  Walkley’s  Cat.  of  Knights  of  Charles  I. 
p.  142.  He  was  sworn  Recorder  of  * London  on 
January  25, 1635-6,  not  1635— a slight,  but  far  from 
unimportant  addition.  To  the  other  dates  con- 
cerning Gardiner  may  be  added  the  resolution  for 
his^  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  come  to  on  March  22,  1641-2.  (Ver- 
ney’s  Notes  of  the  Long  Pari.')  In  the  year  1643 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General.  In  the  State 
Papers^  of  Car.  I.  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
there  is  (among  others)  a letter  of  Gardiner’s, 
dated  April  22,  1637  (vol.  cccliv.  No.  61),  which 
is  sealed  with  a seal  bearing  barry  of  five,  argent 
and  or,  in  chief  two  pheons,  in  base  one.  These 
arms,  it  will  be  observed,  are  very  different  from 
those  stated  in  Berry’s  Encyclop.  Plerald.  to  have 
been  borne  by  Sir  Thomas.  A.  L. 

Sir  Orlando  Gee  (4^^^  S.  iii.  337.)— I enclose 
a copy  of  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Sir 
Orlando  Gee  in  Isleworth  church,  Middlesex. 
He  died  in  1705.  The  monument  has  his  arm 
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quartered  -witli  those  of  Chilcott,  from  which 
family  he-  took  his  second  wife,  having  married 
the  daughter  of  Robert  Ohilcott  of  that  parish, 
Esq.  I am  desirous  of  tracing  the  pedigree  of 
this  Robert  Ohilcott  up  to  the  Robert  Ohilcott, 
alias  Oomyn,  who  lived  at  Tiverton  in  1611,  and 
founded  some  charities  there. 

They  are  the  same  family,  as  is  proved  by  the 
identity  of  the  arms  which  are  given  in  the 
Heralds’  Visitation  for  Middlesex  in  1663,  and 
for  Somerset  in  1623,  and  also  in  the  Harleian 
MS.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  assist  me  I shall 
be  very  much  obliged  : — 


To  the  Memory  of 
S’"  Orlando  Gee,  Knight, 

Son  of  M’*  John  Gee,  Vicar  of  Dimfford  in  Devonshire. 
The  truety  noble  Algernon,  Earle  of  Northumberland, 
Employed  him  for  many  years  in  y°  Management 
of  his  weightyest  AtFaires, 

And  for  his  fidelity  Equall  to  the  Greatness  of  his  Trusts, 
After  the  Restoration  in  1666  Commended  him  to 
the  Office  of 

Register  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 

Which  he  Enjoyed  five  and  forty  Years. 

He  Continued  serviceable  in  no  less  trusts  to  his  Patrons 
The  Right  Honorable  .Toceline,  Earle  of  Northumberland, 
And  to  his  daughter  y®  most  noble  Elizabeth, 
Duchess  of  Somerset. 

He  was  twice  Marryed : 

First  to  Elizabeth  y®  daughter  of  S’”  William  Maxey 
of  Essex,  K'l, 

Afterwards  to  Ann  y®  daughter  of  Robert  Chilcot 
of  this  Parish,  Esqy 

His  frequent  Charytes  during  the  whole  course  of 
His  life 

Prevented  him  not  from  bequeathing  considerable  Sums 
To  Charitable  Uses.  At  his  Death 
he  likewise  Gave  five  hundred  pounds 
towards  the  rebuilding  this  Church. 


Borne  1619)  a qc 
Dyed  1705 


J.  Gr.  Ohilcott. 


Plessis  S.  iii.  506.) — Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Quentin  Durward  and  with 
reference  to  the  forest  with  which  the  royal  castle 
of  Plessis-les-Tours  was  surrounded,  says  : — 
‘'These  woodlands  comprised  a noble  chase,  or  royal 
park,  fenced  by  an  enclosure,  termed  in  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages  plexitium,  which  gives  the  name  of  Plessis  to 
so  many  villages  in  France.” 

He  thus  considers  plexitium  or  plessis  as  equiva- 
lent to  chase  or  pai'k,  but  I doubt  whether  the 
notion  of  deer  was  originally  associated  either 
with  park  or  plexitium.  Does  not  the  compound 
parc-aux-cerfs,  by  which  the  famous  or  infamous 
retreat  of  Louis  XV.  was  designated,  imply  that 
0, park  could  exist  without  deer?  and  is  not  the 
notion  of  net-ivork  or  fence  conveyed  in  the  low 
Latin  plexitium  from  Latin  plexus  ? Certainly  the 
Greek  eptcos,  from  which,  whether  correctly  or 
incorrectly,  our  word  park  is  commonly  derived, 
signified  first  a fence,  and  then  also  the  place 
enclosed,  but  without  any  notion  of  deer  : so,  the 
same  notion  is  excluded  from  park  in  our  phrase 


park  of  artillery.  I should  like  to  know  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Saxon  parritc,  from  which  our 
modern  word  is  derived.  W.  B.  0. 

Subsidence  S.  iii.  589.) — Not  having  by 
me  the  last  thi’ce  writers  referred  to  (after  Eac- 
ciolati)  by  Lord  Lyttleton,  I must  content  my- 
self with  dealing  with  the  passage  from  Lucretius, 
which,  as*far  as  it  touches  the  question,  runs  as 
follows : — 

“.  . . et  multju  per  mare  pessum 
Subsedere  suis  pariter  cum  civibus  urbes.” 

In  which  I am  willing  to  grant  that  suhsedere 
does  bear  the  sense  of  descent  with  motion.” 
But  I am  far  from  being  prepared  to  admit  that 
it  has  anything  to  do  with  suhsideo.  On  the  con- 
trary, I believe  it  to  be  the  third  plural  of  the 
perfect  of  subside,  which  Lord  Lyttelton  needs 
not  to  be  informed  makes  both  suhsidi  and  sub- 
sedi.  How  far  the  opinion  of  Facciolati  has  sup- 
port from  the  other  authors  I cannot  say,  but  I 
am  sure  that  from  the  best  among  them — ^the  only 
one,  I should  presume,  possessing  much  weight — 
he  has  none  that  can  be  relied  on  as  authoritative 
or  unexceptionable.  From  sedeo  and  its  compounds 
the  notion  of  rest  seems,  to  my  mind,  inseparable. 

I so  far  agree  with  Mr.  Beale,  that  in  the 
pronunciation  of  English,  usage  is  to  be  followed  ; 
but  when  in  derivatives  a question  is  raised  as  to 
the  quantity  of  a syllable,  it  can  be  settled  only  by 
a reference  to  its  primitive.  Many  lawyers  pro- 
nounce marital  as  if  the  penultimate  were  short, 
but  it  is,  all  one  for  this,  as  long  as  any  lawyer’s 
arm,  if  not,  perad venture,  of  his  head. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 

Mr.  Tew  is  clearly  right  in  deriving  this  word 
from  subside,  to  the  rejection  of  subsideo,  but 
nevertheless  I think  it  should  be  pronounced  | 
subsidence;  custom,  quern  penes  arbitrium,”  &c.  , 
seems  to  me  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  pronun-  ; 
elation,  so  also  is  the  genius  of  our  language,  the  | 
tendency  of  which  is  to  throw  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultima,  whatever  may  be  the  length  (in 
Latin)  of  the  penultimate  syllable ; witness  such 
words  as  confidence,  diffidence,  orator,  and  a host  ,i 
of  others.  W.  B.  C. 

Passage  in  Galatians  (4*^  S.  iii.  551,  558.) 
Lord  Lyttelton  forgets  that  quotations  in  the 
New  Testament  seldom  adhere  to  the  ipsissima 
verba ; and  that  in  this  instance  a slight  transpo- 
sition of  the  words  will  make  the  end  of  a good 
iambic  line.  May  not  the  original  have  been 

iv  ica\£  rh  ^pAovcrOai  KccAoy. 

Tewars. 

Medal  (4‘^  S.  iii.  528.) — The  first  of  the  two 
medals  described  by  I.  N.  O.  may  be  one  of  the 
medals  given  by  George  HI.  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  or  the  heads  of  the 
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tribes  in  Africa^  who  bad  rendered  some  service  to 
British  subjects,  or  whom  it  was  desirable  to 
attach  to  the  interest  of  this  country. 

These  medals,  which  are  of  silver,  are  of  three 
sizes,  the  largest  being  three  inches  in  diameter ; 
the  second,  two  inches  and  four- tenths  ; the  third, 
one  inch  and  a half,  19,  16,  12  of  Mionnet’s  scale. 

Would  it  not  be  a great  boon  to  collectors,  and 
those  interested  in  the  subject,  if  the  British 
Museum  would  print  a catalogue  of  these  medals 
and  coins  ? The  sale  of  it  would  soon  more  than 
repay  the  cost.  BeIfast. 

GAUsrsBOROiJGn’s  ^^Blxje  Boy  ” (4*^^  S.  iii.  576.) 
I cannot  add  much  to  the  history  of  this  picture, 
but  there  is  not  a shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  “ Blue  Boy 
in  the  possession  of  the  JMarquis  of  Westminster. 
The  first  Earl  Grosvenor,  who  is  stated  by  Ful- 
cher to  have  purchased  the  picture  from  Hoppner, 
died  in  1802,  so  that  if  the  author  of  The  Life  of 
Gainsborough  be  correct,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Grosvenor  family  nearly  seventy 
years,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before  the 

Blue  Boy  ” exhibited  at  the  conversazione  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Hall.  The  Grosvenor  picture  was 
one  of  twelve  paintings  by  Gainsborough  ex- 
hibited at  the  British  Institution  in  1815 ; and 
more  recently,  at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  in 
Manchester,  it  formed  one  of  the  leading  attrac- 
tions, hanging  near  the  lovely  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Graham,  also  by  Gainsborough,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds’s Contemplative  Youth,”  and  other  works 
of  the  highest  quality.  With  these  surroundings, 
it  maintained  its  ground  thoroughly,  and  at- 
tracted general  admiration  by  its  beautiful  and 
harmonious  colouring,  its  brilliant  execution,  and 
its  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

As  to  Hoppner  not  being  likely  to  possess  such 
a picture,  I see  nothing  to  prevent  it.  He  was 
a fashionable  and  well-employed  portrait-painter, 
and  artists  at  all  times  have  been  noted  for  col- 
lecting pictures  and  works  of  art ; and  at  the  date 
of  its  purchase  modern  pictures  fetched  a very 
different  price  in  the  market  to  that  which  they 
obtain  at  the  present  time.  G.  D.  ToMLiisrsoisr. 

Kent  Folk-Lore  (4^^  S.  iii.  479.)  — A similar 
strange  and  superstitious  custom  as  that  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Dtjnkin,  of  the  herdsman  going  to  each  of 
the  kine  and  sheep  at  Dartford  Priory  farm,  and 
whispering  to  them  that  their  old  master  was 
dead,  I find  mention  made  of  in  that  wild  and 
omnifarious  romance  by  Karl  Gutzkow  (b.  1811), 
Lev  Zauherer  von  Rom  (the  Sorcerer  of  Rome), 
which  custom  the  author  ascribes  to  a certain  part 
of  dear  old  Westphalia.  The  heroine  Lucinde, 
who  by-the-way  outdoes  all  the  unwomanly  hero- 
ines of  the  Feydeau — Sand — Braddon — Ouida — 


school,  being  herself  the  daughter  of  a village 
dominee,  and  finds  the  household  of  the  school- 
master better  regulated  than  that  of  her  own 
father  : — 

“Amongst  the  garden  utensils  she  also  found  a Bienen- 
helm  (a  wire  mask  to  protect  the  face  and  head  in  general 
from  the  sting  of  the  bees  when  cutting  honey),  which 
latter  a servant-man  out  of  the  village  v/as  just  borrow- 
ing of  the  schoolmaster,  in  order  to  announce  to  the  bees 
the  death  of  his  just  deceased  master.  A strange  custom, 
here  at  home,  to  cause  the  death  of  the  master  of  the  house 
to  be  announced  by  the  servant-man  to  the  bees,  going 
amongst  the  bee-hives  with  these  words — ‘ The  mistress 
sends  her  best  compliments  and  the  master  has  died.’  ” — • 
{Vide  ante,  ed.  1863  (Leipzig,  Brockhaus),  vol.  i.  pp. 
82-83.) 

Hermann  Kindt. 

German}’’. 

Smiting  the  Thighs  (4^^  S.  ii.  238,  261.)  — 
The  quotations  from  the  Iliad  in  the  earlier  of 
these  paragraphs,  and  perhaps  the  observation  of 
common  life,  show,  I think,  that  this  was  only  a 
boisterous  and  somewhat  vulgar  habit  of  Mars 
and  his  worthies,  under  excitement,  and  whether 
threatening,  rejoicing,  or  crying;  and  that  it  was 
emphasis,  and  not  religion.  But  I remember  to 
have  observed  some  years  ago,  as  rather  singular, 
that  expressions  of  this  kind,  although,  as  your 
correspondent  has  shown,  common  enough  in  the 
later  books  of  the  Iliad,  are  nowhere  to  be  met 
with  in  the  earlier  ones,  showing  thus  a change  of 
phrase  and  manners.  I say  this  in  my  own  wrong, 
for  I firmly  hold  the  unity  both  of  the  poem  and 
the  author,  and  will  never  be  persuaded  to  the 
contrary.  Richard  Hill  Sandts. 

89,  Chancery  Lane. 
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Chronica  Magistri  Rogeri  de  Hovedene.  Edited  by  Wil- 
liam Stubbs,  M.  A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c.  Vol.  II. 

Polychronicon  Ranulphi  Iligden  Monachi  Cestrensis;  to- 
gether with  the  Translations  of  John  Trevisa  and  of  an 
unknown  Writer  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Edited  by 
Churchill  Babington,  B.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Vol.  II. 

Annales  Monastici.  Vol.  IV.  Annoles  Monasterii  de 
Oseneia  (A.d.  1016-1347)  ; Chronicon  vulgo  dictum 
Chronicon  Thomce  Wykes  (a.d.  1066-1289)  ; Annales 
Prioratus  de  Wigornia  (a.d.  1-1377).  Edited  by  Henry 
Richards  Luard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Registrar  of  University  of  Cambridge,  &c. 

Annales  Monastici.  Vol.  V.  Index  and  Glossary.  Edited 
by  Edward  Richard  Luard,  M.A. 

We  have  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  neces- 
sarily very  briefly,  to  four  new  volumes  of  the  Chronicles 
and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  now  publishing  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  second  volume  of  Hoveden  contains  that  por- 
tion of  the  compilation  of  Roger  of  Hoveden  which 
corresponds  with  the  “ Gesta  Regis  Henrici  Secundi,” 
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commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Benedict  of  Peter- 
horough,  down  to  the  death  of  Henry.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find,  as  we  do  from  the  editor’s  Introduction,  that  an 
examination  of  the  present  volume  confirms  the  theory 
of  the  structure  and  relation  of  the  two  Chronicles  which 
was  advanced  by  him  in  the  Preface  to  the  preceding 
volume. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Babington’s  valuable 
edition  of  Ralph  Higden,  with  its  two  curious  Early 
English  Translations,  which  are  especially  interesting  as 
monuments  of  our  language,  the  editor  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  collating  two  MSS,  of  Tro visa’s  translation 
which  were  not  previously  known— one  in  the  Cottonian, 
and  one  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  last  two  volumes  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes 
of  the  series  of  Monastic  Chronicles,  entrusted  to  the 
very  competent  editorship  of  Mr.  Luard. 

The  fourth  volume  contains  the  Annals  of  Oseney,  a 
monastery  founded  on  the  island  of  that  name  at  Oxford 
for  Augustinian  canons,  by  Robert  D’Oyly  in  1129,  now 
printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  single  MS.  con- 
taining them  which  is  in  the  Cottonian  Collection,  The 
chronicle  attributed,  and  probably  rightly,  to  Thomas 
Wykes,  and  which  Mr.  Luard  shows  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Annals  of  Oseney,  is  printed  from  another 
Cottonian  MS.  The  third  chronicle  is  in  like  manner 
taken  from  the  single  existing  MS.  in  the  Cottonian 
Library.  “ The  Annals  of  the  Priory  of  Worcester  ” (for 
so  it  is"  entitled)  are  now  for  the  first  time  printed  in  full 
extent  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  year  1308,  with  a few 
entries  written  later,  which  bring  them  down  to  1377. 
It  will  be  seen  by  this  what  a valuable  addition  this 
volume  forms  to  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
fifth  volume  contains  an  elaborate  Index  to  the  contents 
of  the  various  chronicles  included  in  the  four  preceding 
volumes;  and,  with  the  Glossary,  gives  completeness  to  a 
work  which  does  great  credit  to  the  learning  and  pains- 
taking of  its  editor. 

The  Oxford  Reformers— John  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas 

More;  being  a History  of  their  Fellow-Work.  By 

Frederic  Seebohm.  Second  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged, (Longman.) 

Somewhere  about  two  years  since  we  called  attention 
to  the  first  edition  of  this  very  interesting  book,  pointing 
it  out  as  one  well  deserving  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  see  in  the  Reformation  in  England,  not  only  the 
advancement  of  true  religion,  but  also  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  political  liberties  which  we  enjoy  ; and  we  might 
have  added,  much  of  the  political  freedom  which  exists 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  that  first  edition,  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright  made  the 
remarkable  discovery  respecting  the  marriage  of  Sir 
Thomas  More’s  parents,  and  the  birth  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  which  he  communicated  to  “N.  & Q.”  in  October 
1868  (di’^  S.  ii.  365),  and  Mr.  Lupton  discovered  in  the 
library  of  St.  Paul’s  School  the  interesting  MSS.  of  Colet 
on  the  “ Hierarchies  of  Dionysius  ” recently  published  by 
him  with  a translation  (Bell  & Daldy),  which  have  sup- 
plied a missing  link  in  the  chain  of  Colet  s mental  history, 
and  thrown  much  fresh  light  upon  his  connection  with 
the  Neo-Platonists  of  Florence,  and  the  position  occupied 
by  him  at  Oxford  before  the  arrival  of  Erasmus.  With 
the  zeal  of  a real  searcher  after  the  whole  truth,  on 
finding  these  new  and  important  materials  for  a more 
accurate  book,  Mr.  Seebohm  withdrew  as  far  as  possible 
his  first  edition,  and  has  issued  a fresh  one,  in  which  the 
results  of  these  discoveries  are  properly  interwoven.  A 
Catalogue  of  the  early  editions  of  Erasmus  in  the  editor  s 
collection,  is  another  valuable  feature  in  this  enlarged 
and  improved  edition  of  The  Oxford  Reformers. 


The  Rev.  James  Hexthorne  Todd,  D.D. — Another 
accomplished  scholar  and  a good  man  has  been  called  to 
his  rest.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  that 
University — who  was,  if  not  the  founder,  the  chief  esta- 
blisher  of  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  and  President 
at  one  time  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy — died  on  Tues- 
day last  in  the  sixty -fifth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Todd’s 
various  historical  writings  and  illustrations  of  early  Irish 
history  are  too  well  known  to  require  mention  in  our 
columns,  to  which  he  has  been  from  its  commencement  a 
constant  and  most  valued  contributor.  He  was  a man 
much  beloved  and  respected  in  Dublin,  says  The  Times — 
it  might  have  added  on  both  sides  the  Channel— where,  as 
it  truly  adds,  his  loss  in  literarj^  and  clerical  circles  will 
be  deeply  felt. 
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“ A Collection  of  curious  Songs  in  the  Gallic  Language  Jrom  an  o/  iginal 
manuscript.”  , , „ t.  x,  d 

ERRATUM.-4th  S.  iii.  p.  593,  col.  ii.  line  10 from  bottom, /or  Reach 
read  “ Rewch.”  , , i, 

Cases  for  binding  the  Volumes  of  “N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  numbers  of  “ N.  & Q . is  now 
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or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  Publisher,  for  15.  8a. 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  110911  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  ST.uiPBD  CmiBS 
for  Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  unclud^ttieHalf- 
yearly  Index)  is  II5.  4c/.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Oftce 
payaMe  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  William  f Mxra,  43, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communica- 
tions FOR  THE  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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REASONS  OF  IRISH  PEERS 

FOR  REJECTING  THE  “BILL  FOR  THE  BETTER  SECURITY 
OF  HIS  majesty’s  PERSON  AND  GOVERNMENT,”  1697. 

[Although  Lord  Macaulay  of  England,  vol.  iv. 

p.  305,  ed.  1866),  speaking  of  1697,  saj^s — the  proceed- 
ings of  the  local  Legislature  which  sate  at  Dublin  had 
been  in  no  respect  more  important  or  more  interesting 
than  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Barbadoes  ” — a 
somewhat  remarkable  event  had  taken  place  in  the  Irish 
Legislature.  On  Nov.  27,  1697,  on  a motion  that  the 
Bill  for  the  better  Security  of  His  Majesty’s  Person  and 
Government  shall  pass  into  a law,  it  was  resolved  in  the 
negative ; and  leave  was  given  to  the  Lords,  who  dis- 
sented from  such  vote,  to  enter  a protest.  Such  protest 
is  duly  recorded  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords 
(Dublin),  vol.  i.  p.  665  ; but  the  following  interesting 
document  in  connection  with  this  vote,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  Gort,  has,  ive  believe, 
never  before  been  printed.] 

LORDS’  REASONS. 

Some  of  tLe  following  Reasons  ” (which  I 
found  among  some  family  papers  of  the  same 
date)  are  sufficiently  curious,  I think,  to  merit  a 
corner  in  N.  & Q.”  Gtort. 

Reasons  why  some  of  the  Lords  could  not  assent  to  the 
passing  a Bill,  Intituled,  An  Act  for  the  better  Security 
of  his  Matyes  Ro}^!!  Person  and  Government. 

That  a Bill  with  so  excellent  a Title  and  which  had 
pass’d  the  House  of  Comons  upon  a division  of  92  against 


68  should  miscarrjmn  the  House  of  Lords  may  give  occa- 
sion of  reflection  upon  the  persons  who  dissented  from  it, 
and  render  them  lyable  to  be  misrepresented. 

It  is  thei'efore  thought  necessary  to  offer  a short  state 
of  the  matter,  and  some  of  the  Reasons  why  severall  of 
the  Lords  could  not  agree  to  every  clause  in  the  said  Bill. 

The  Bill  which  went  hence  into  England  and  had  its 
rise  from  the  House  of  Comons  obliged  all  persons  in  any 
Office  or  Imployment,  or  who  receiv’d  any  Fee  Salary  &c. 
from  the  King  or  who  should  be  Members  of  either  House 
of  Parliam*  to  take  the  Oaths,  and  subscribe  the  declara- 
tion & association  under  the  penaltys  mentioned  in  an 
English  Act  with  the  same  Title.  But  it  came  back  with 
a Clause  incerted,  giveing  a Discretionary  Power  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  in  each  County  at  their  Quarter 
Sessions  to  Sumon  all  persons  whatsoever  before  them 
without  any  distinction  of  Age,  Sex  or  Condition,  and 
without  expressing  what  should  be  termed  a Legall 
Sinhons  and  to  Administer  to  them  the  Oaths  of  Fidelity 
and  abj  uration  of  all  Forreign  J urisdiction,  and  of  the  Popes 
spiritual  authority.  And  enacting  that  whoever  should 
neglect  to  appear  when  Lawfully  Sumond  or  refuse  the 
Oaths  when  tendred  should  be  forthwith  convict  and 
incurr  all  the  Penaltys  and  Forfeitures  of  a Premunire 
mentiond  in  the  16  of  Richard  the  Second. 

To  this  Clause  severall  of  the  Lords  could  not  give  their 
Assent — 

— Because  they  thought  the  Imposition  of  such  Oaths 
upon  all  persons  indifferently  unjust,  as  being  Expressly 
contrar}^  to  the  Ninth  of  the  Limerick  Articles,  by  which 
it  is  declared  that  they  who  submitted  to  His  Maties 
Governnfl  should  take  the  Oath  of  Fidelity  mentiond 
in  the  Second  Article  and  no  other,  for  the  confirmation 
of  which  An  Act  of  Parliam^  has  been  pass’d  this  very 
Session  in  Ireland,  And  the  same  was  likewise  confirmed 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  England  in  the  Third 
Year  of  King  William  & Queen  Mary,  Intituled  An  Act 
for  the  Abrogateing  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  in  Ireland 
and  appointing  other  Oaths,  of  which  Act  the  foremen- 
tiond  Clause  (had  it  passed)  would  for  so  much  have 
proved  a repeale. 

2iy — The  Lords  could  not  agree  to  the  forementiond 
Clause,  because  to  put  a force  upon  pure  conscience  and 
impose  a Law  to  punish  a bare  Opinion  or  an  Act  of  the 
understanding  without  any  Overt  act,  and  even  to  extort 
that  thought  under  the  heavy  penalty  of  a premunire 
was  look’d  upon  as  a most  grievous  and  unreasonable  se- 
verity, & such  as  could  not  be  parrelled  {sic')  or  warranted 
by  any  precedent  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  Most  of  the 
Learned  Judges  being  asked  their  Opinion  upon  this 
Occasion,  declared  That  persons  under  premunire  accord- 
ing to  the  Statute  of  the  16*11  of  Richard  the  2^  mentiond 
in  the  Clause  did  not  only  forfeit  their  Lands  Tenements 
Goods  & Chattels  &c.  but  were  likewise  put  out  of  the 
Kings  protection,  and  thereby  exposed  as  the  Kings 
Enemyes  to  all  manner  of  Outrages  such  as  wounding  & 
maiming  and  some  of  the  Judges  affirmed  that  whosoever 
should  kill  such  a person  was  not  ameasnable  for  it  to  the 
Law,  the  Clause  in  the  Statute  of  the  5*ii  of  Eliza  -^ycii 
mitigates  the  Severity  of  the  Antient  Laws  of  premunire 
in  England,  not  being  qf  force  here. 

3diy — It  -was  conceiv’d  That  this  Clause  was  so  farr 
from  serving  the  Ends  of  the  Bill  w'^ii  were  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Kings  person  and  Governm*  that  it 
tended  rather  to  overthrow  ’em,  because  the  penalty 
threatened  was  so  great  that  there  was  reason  to  beleive 
the  generality  of  the  Papists  to  avoid  it  would  have  taken 
both  Oaths,  and  haveing  got  over  them  would  not  have 
stuck  at  the  declaration  nor  Association  and  so  have  been 
qualified  for  all  Employments,  and  have  sat  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  But  in  case  they  .should  not  have 
taken  these  Oaths  the  penalty  was  so  severe  that  twould 
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have  provoked  and  exasperated  them  to  the  highest  de- 
gree and  rendred  them  wholly  desperate  and  much  more 
Enema'S  to  the  King  and  Government  than  ever  before. 

4ti]iy — Twas  apprehended  That  had  this  Clause  passed 
these  Inconveniencys  would  have  follow’d 

1.  That  3 Fourths  of  the  People  of  Ireland  being 
Papists  the  Protestant  Landlords  and  Creditors  by 
the  Papists  Forfeiting  Lands,  Goods  and  Chatties 
would  have  been  in  danger  of  loosing  their  Rents  and 
Debts,  there  being  no  provision  or  saveing  in  the 
Bill  for  them. 

2.  It  would  have  discourag’d  Trade  and  Industry 
and  lessened  the  Kings  Revenue 

1.  Because  it  would  have  rendred  all  Papists  in 
Generali  Slothfull  and  Careless  since  they  might 
Fear  that  the  increasing  their  Wealth  would  like- 
wise increase  their  danger. 

2.  Because  no  Protestant  could  with  Safety  have 
any  comerce  or  dealing  with  them  which  yet 
(considering  the  greatness  of  their  Number  and 
the  smallness  of  the  Protestants)  seems  unavoid- 
able. 

3.  Because  it  would  have  been  a great  Discour- 
agem*  to  Strangers  to  Trade  with  us  by  the  mani- 
fest hazard  they  would  have  run  of  loosing  what 
Etfects  they  should  at  any  time  have  in  Papists 
hands  here,  nor  could  any  Popish  Merch*  with 
security  come  into  this  Kingdom  upon  the  Account 
of  Trade,  because  upon  any  difference  in  bargain- 
ing or  otherwise  he  might  be  lyable  to  have  the 
Oaths  tendred  him,  and  upon  refuseall  incurr  the 
penaltys  of  the  Act,  there  being  no  provision  or 
exemption  for  any  such  in  the  Bill. 

3.  It  would  very  much  have  lessend  the  value  of 
Lands,  because  no  person  could  w^hout  extream 
hazard  have  Set  any  part  of  his  Estate  to  Papists, 
and  the  number  of  Protestants  being  so  inconsider- 
able, in  many  places  Protestant  Tenants  could  not 
be  had,  and  where  they  could,  Landlords  must  have 
been  forced  to  have  sett  their  Lands  to  them  at  their 
own  rates,  or  else  their  Estates  must  have  lain  upon 
their  hands, 

4.  It  would  have  increased  the  number  of  Toryes 
and  Rapparys  and  rendred  not  onely  Travailing 
dangerous,  but  even  Inhabiting  the  Country  unsafe. 

5thiy_Lastly  the  Lords  thought  it  their  duty  to  dissent 
from  this  Clause  that  they  might  thereby  prevent  the 
miserys  and  avert  the  Punishments  which  by  Gods  just 
Judgment  might  be  feard  would  fall  upon  them  or  their 
posterity  for  the  unreasonable  Severity  and  injustice 
of  it. 

It  cannot  be  justly  suspected  that  any  of  the  Lords  Avho 
dissented  from  this  Clause  should  ever  be  thought  friends 
to  the  Papists  Interest  for  they  have  this  very  Session 
agreed  to  some  of  the  Strictest  Laws  that  ever  were  made 
against  them,  such  as  the  Act,  for  banishing  Regulars, 
Disarming  and  dismounting  Papists,  For  preventing 
forreign  Education,  For  hindring  the  reversal  of  Out- 
lawrvs  & Attainders,  Against  their  Intermarrying  with 
Protestants  &c.  And  they  have  already  Associated,  and 
now  moved  for  the  signing  the  same  Association  in  a 
full  house  of  Lords  here  is  Enacted  in  England. 

There  was  another  Clause  in  the  same  Bill  relating 
to  Quakers  to  which  severall  of  the  Lords  could  not  give 
their  Assent,  for  the  following  reasons 
l6t_Because  there  was  just  ground  to  fear  that  the 
Regulars  who  are  now  to  be  banished  would  with  other 
Papists  turn  Quakers,  and  thereby  Shelter  themselves 
from  the  Execution  of  the  Laws  made  against  them,  and 
by  that  means  have  Armes  put  into  their  hands. 

2diT_Because  they  seem  so  farr  from  deserving  favour 


and  exemption,  that  they  are  notoriously  known  to  be 
Jacobites,  to  have  assisted  the  late  King  James  with 
mony  & men,  to  have  been  Magistrates  under  him,  and 
to  have  been  his  Intelligencers  dureing  the  late  Rebellion 
in  this  Kingdom.  ‘ 

Silly — Since  the  only  reason  given  in  favour  of  the 
Quakers  was  That  they  were  a Tradeing  People,  It  is 
humbly  conceivd  that  the  Kingdom  would  loose  much 
more  by  extrearn  Severity  against  the  Papists,  than  gain 
by  encouragement  of  them  in  relation  to  Trade. 

4thiy — It  was  thought  that  this  Clause  would  Effectually 
have  propogated  Blasphemy,  and  Enthusiasm  by  the  in- 
couragem*  it  would  have  given  to  all  uneasy  Papists  & 
others  to  turn  Quakers. 

It  is  hoped  that  laying  aside  a Bill  with  so  good  a 
Title  will  not  now  be  thought  a crime  since  some  years 
agoe  a Bill  with  the  very  same  Title  was  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Coihons  of  England  for  Clauses  that  were  not 
liked. 

[Endorsed.] 

Reasons  of  the  Lords  who  could  not 
Assent  to  a Bill,  Intituled  An  Act  for 
the  better  Security  of  his  Mattes 
Rovall  4iSon  and  Goverm‘ 

1697. 


THE  ANGLO-NORMAN  WORDS  IN  LAYAMON’S 
“BRUT.” 

It  is  generally  asserted  in  books  relating  to  the 
formation  of  onr  English  tongue  that  Layamon’s 
Brut,  Avritten  probably  about  1205,  a poem  of 
about  30,000  lines,  contains  fewer  than  fifty  words 
derived  from  the  Norman-French  language.  This 
assertion  is  almost  always  based  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  F.  Madden,  and  on  the  same  authority  it  is 
added  that  the  later  text,  of  about  1240  or  1250, 
contains  seventy  such  words,  of  which  thirty  are 
common  to  it  and  the  earlier  text.  So  that,  as  Sir 
F.  Madden  sums  up  the  result,  only  ninety  words 
of  French  origin  are  to  be  found  in  the  course  of 
56,800  lines  of  English  verse,  even  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Having  lately 
carefully  gone  through  Sir  F.  Madden’s  valuable 
Glossary,  with  a view  of  testing  the  above  asser- 
tion, I have  been  surprised  to  find  how  much  this 
estimate  understates  the  fact.  It  appears  to  me 
quite  clear  that  nearly  as  many  more  must  be 
added  to  his  list.  I will  set  them  down,  and 
hope  that  any  correspondent  who  holds  a different 
opinion  will  obligingly  take  such  exception  as  he 
may  think  fit  in  order  that  the  truth  may  be 
elicited.  The  words  not  cited  by  Sir  F.  Madden 
are  printed  in  italics : — 

In  the  first  text,  achaped,  ascaped,  admirail, 
armite,  appostolie,  archen,  astronomie,  avallen, 
halles,  barun,  hiclusen  hounie,  holle,  ibroide,  hrunie, 
hurne,  ihurned,  bunnen,  cacchen,  ^ canele,  ^ cantel- 
cope,  carte.,  cathel  (chattels),  cheisil  cludina  (or 
cuiress),  clusden  (closed),  comp  (=camp),  cop,  co- 
riun  (musical  pipe),  crune,  cruneden,  o'os,  crucche, 
ciippe,  dotie,  duhhen,  due,  dus'^e-pers,  eastresse, 
falsie,  fium,  ginne,  lialle,  hardiliche,  hiue  (hue 
and  cry),  hose,  hune  (topmast  ?),  ieled  (anointed), 
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hurte,  ire,  liahlen^  lac,  lavede,  latimer,  legiun,  licoriz, 
Uun,  lof  (luffj,  machunes,  maliun^  male,  mantel, 
martir,  merminnen,  messagere,  mile,  montaine, 
munstre,  munt,  must,  nap  (=liaaap,  a cap),  nonne, 
olif antes,  pal,  peytisce{=:oi  Voitou),  pile- 

grim,  .pouere,  pore,  porz  (ports),  posies,  proces- 
siiin,  puinde,  putte,  quecchen  (={^uasser,  casser  ?), 
riche, riches  (=::ricliesse) , salines,  salteriun,  sccerninge, 
scare,  scarn,  scornes,  sceremigge  (scrimmage),  scole, 
scurmen,  senaht,  secelled,  senaturs,  seint,  servise, 
mrvinge,  sire,  sot,  sumunde,  talie(?),  temple,  timpe, 
toppe,  tuinhel,  tunne,  tur,  turne,  vlette  (flat,  floor), 
ivarde,  loeorre  (war),  werre  (to  war,  ravage), 
wideiue,  win,  ivintunnen,  ymages : in  all  about  one 
bundred  and  twenty. 

In  the  later  text  we  find  the  additional 
words — abbey,  anued,  as2nde  (espied),  atyr,  canoun, 
changede,  cbapel,  chevetaine,  chowles  (jowls), 
eloke,  conseil,  contre  (country),  cope,  cri,  delaie,  dos- 
seperes,  eyr,  failede,  fol,  folie,  gile,  gisarme,  grace, 
gTanti,  guyse,  harsun  (ar9un),  heremite,  honure, 
hostage,  manere,  marhre-stone,nomi%riQ,note,^&idiQ, 
pais,  paisi,  pare,  passi,  pensiles,  porses,  prisune, 
rollede,  route,  sarvi,  scapie,  seine  (ensign),  siwi 
(follow),  sofri,  istored,  tavel,  tresur,  truage,  tunibe, 
urinal,  usi,  waiteth : in  all  fifty-six,  making  in 
both  texts  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

I am  aware,  of  course,  that  some  of  the  above 
are  questionable,  and  might  after  a very  strict 
trial  be  banished ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
words  as  engles,  ampulJe,  henche,  heor  (a  man), 
candel,  castel,'clerc,  exle,  harpe,  helm,  healm,  kalen- 
dar,  lot,  &c.,  might  be  fought  for  (at  least  some  of 
them),  and  possibly  gained  for  the  Romance  side. 
As  a general  rule  words  immediately  admitted 
into  A.-S.  from  Latin  underwent  no,  or  a very 
slight,  vowel  change.  The  Latin  termination  was 
docked,  and  the  word  then  treated  as  English. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  candel,  castel,  ancor 
or  ancer,  &c.,  were  directly  derived  from  the 
Latin,  but  that  canoun,  legiun,  machunes,  honur, 
&c.,had  received  a certain  Norman  modification. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may,  I believe,  add 
about  eighty  words  to  the  ninety  assigned  by  Sir 
F.  Madden  to  the  Romance  element  in  Layamon, 
and  if  we  comprehended  proper  names  which  re- 
ceived their  special  form  through  their  derivation 
from  Norman-French  originals,  we  might  add 
considerably  to  the  number. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  I wish  to  point 
out  a decided  error  (as  it  appears  to  me)  in  one 
of  Sir  F.  Madden’s  explanations.  The  word  ma- 
chunes or  machuns,  occurring  in  ii.  223,  224,  he 
translates  machines.  Not  remembering  any  in- 
stance in  which  the  French  termination  -ine  be- 
came -une  in  English,  I was  led  to  look  rather 
more  closely  into  the  text.  In  reference  to  an 
assault  commanded  by  Vortigern,  it  is  said  that 
his  men  began  to  dig  a dyke,  to  blow  their  horns, 
and  then  (according  to  the  translation)  to  ^‘hew 


the  machines”  (‘^ machines  hewed  ”).  Further 
on  we  are  told  — 

“ Of  machunes  (machuns,  later  text)  ther  wes  wunder ; 
fif  and  twenti  hudred,” 

which  is  translated  of  machines  there  was 
plenty — five-and-twenty  hundred ! ” For  machines 
we  should,  however,  read  masons,  meaning  gene- 
rally “sappers  and  miners.”  The  old  French 
word  is  magon  or  magun,  which  was  easily  Nor- 
manised  into  machon  or  machun,  in  the  same  way 
as /aceo/i  became /rtc7mw=Eng.  fashion.  The  first 
passage  means,  then,  that  the  masons  cut  away 
at  the  ground  to  make  the  dyke.  The  second 
needs  no  further  explanation.  J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens. 


KUESERY  JINGLES. 

As  the  wide  net  of  “N.  & Q.”  has  meshes  small 
enough  to  hold  nursery  rhymes,  perhaps  they 
may  hold  the  still  smaller  fry  of  nursery  jingles. 
Something  like  seventy-five  years  ago  I was 
danced  on  my  nurse’s  knee,  in  a Scotch  Lowland 
county,  to  the  following  verbal  accompaniment : — 

“ This  is  the  way  the  lady  rides. 

Jumping  sma’,  jumping  sma’.” 

So  far  the  dancing  was  done  softly,  to  imitate 
the  riding  of  the  gentle  lady.  Then  came  a dance 
of  much  brisker  movement,  with  the  words : — 

“ This  is  the  way  the  gentleman  rides, 

Trot  awa’,  trot  awa’.” 

This  was  followed  by  a dance,  fast  and  furious, 
accompanied  by  these  words : — 

“ This  is  the  way  the  cadger  rides, 

Creels  and  a’,  creels  and  a’.” 

Another  nursery  jingle,  of  the  same  date  and 
locality,  involves  a narrative  and  catastrophe, 
given  with  a brevity  and  abruptness  of  a highly 
lyrical  character,  and  also  served  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  my  dance  on  my  nurse’s  knee.  The 
facts  which  the  north-countiy  Pindar  means  to 
convey  by  his  lyric  seem  to  be  as  follows:  — 
A lady  (in  the  lyric  called  “ The  Carline  ’^)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  too  delicate  a state  to  put 
up  with  the  food  of  the  country  (presumably 
oaten  cakes  or  barley  bannocks).  The  gentleman 
(in  the  lyric  called  “ The  Carl  ”),  with  true  cour- 
tesy, mounts  his  horse  to  fetch  from  the  neigh- 
bouring town  (Aberdeen)  something  more  suitable 
to  the  delicate  state  of  the  lady’s  appetite.  It  is 
when  the  gentleman  returns,  and  finds  that 
he  is  too  late,  that  the  true  lyrical  climax  is 
reached  in  the  manner  in  which  he  gives  expres- 
sion to  his  emotions.  The  lyric  runs  thus  : — 

“ Ride  awa’  to  Aberdeen, 

To  buy  Avliite  [i.  e.  wheaten]  bread : 

But  ere  the  Carle  came  again, 

The  Carline  was  dead. 
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So  he  up  with  his  cluh, 

And  gave  her  on  the  lug, 

And  cried — ‘ Fie,  rise  Carline, 

And  eat  your  white  bread.’  ” 

Your  classical  readers  'will  remember  tliat^ 
wben  the  Greek  fleet  was  windbound  at  Aulis, 
and  Chalcas  was  at  last  forced  to  declare  the  only 
remedy — sealing  the  fate  of  Iphigenia  — the  poet 
says  the  prophet  spoke  a word,  such  a word  that 
the  two  sons  of  Atreus  dashed  their  sceptres  on 
the  ground.” 

Am  I wrong  or  fanciful  in  seeing  an  analogy 
between  the  manner  of  expression  of  the  emotions 
of  the  Atreidte  and  of  the  Carle  ? J.  H.  C. 


KOBEET  BLAIR,  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  GRAVE,” 
AND  THOMAS  CAMPBELL  AND  NORRIS  OF 
BEMERTON. 

Every  one  knows  how  chagrined  the  poet  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope  ” was  on  discovering  that  his 
striking  simile  in  the  couplet  — 

“ What  though  my  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been 
Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between.'” 

had  been  anticipated  by  his  fellow-countryman  in 
his  well-known  poem  of  The  Grave,”  in  one  of 
its  hits  that  won’t  willingly  be  let  die : — 

“ Alas  ! too  well  he  sped  ! the  good  he  scorn’d 
Stalked  off  reluctant,  like  an  ill-used  ghost, 

Not  to  return  ; or  if  it  did,  its  visits, 

Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between.” 

It  must  be  conceded,  I think,  that  the  earlier 
short  ” is  much  preferable  to  the  somewhat 
tautological  “few,”  of  the  later  poet.  But  has  it 
been  pointed  out  anywhere  that  John  Norris  of 
Bemerton — well-nigh  a quarter  of  a century  before 
Blair  was  born — has  given  the  felicitous  simile 
with  even  nicer  felicity  ? It  occurs  in  his  pathetic 
little  “ Parting,”  as  follows : — 

“How  fading  are  the  joyes  we  dote  upon. 

Like  apparitions  seen  and  gone  : 

But  those  which  soonest  take  their  flight. 

Are  the  most  exquisite  and  strong. 

Like  angels’’  visits,  short  and  bright ; 

Mortality’s  too  weak  to  bear  them  long.” 

The  idea,  like  another  to  be  noticed’  immedi- 
ately, seems  to  have  been  a favourite  one ; for  it  is 
thus  repeated  in  his  “ Lines  to  the  Memory  of 
my  dear  Neece,  M.  C.”  : — 

“ No  wonder  such  a noble  mind 
Her  way  again  to  Heaven  so  soon  could  And. 

A.ngels,  as  ’tis  but  seldom  they  appear. 

So  neither  do  they  make  long  stay, 

They  do  hut  visit,  and  away. 

’Tis  pain  for  them  f endure  our  too  gross  sphere. 

We  could  not  hope  for  a reprieve. 

She  must  dye  soon,  that  made  such  haste  to  live.” 

I have  a dim  remembrance  of  having  seen  the 
former  noted ; but  Mr.  Farrar,  in  his  preface  to  a 
beautiful  edition  of  “The  Grave  ” (1858,  4to),  is 
silent  about  both  j and  as  he  specially  singles  out 


Blair’s  line  as  “exquisite,”  and  in  context  as 
supremely  original,  must  have  been  unaware  of 
Norris,  though  referring  to  Campbell. 

That  Norris  was  the  source  whence  Blair 
fetched  the  simile  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  I 
would  now  proceed  to  show,  he  has  taken  other 
of  the  memorabilia  of  “ The  Grave  ” from  the 
same  volume  of  Miscellanies.  Few  who  have 
studied  the  poem  forget  the  wistful  inquiry  of 
these  Shakesperean  lines : — 

“ Tell  us,  ye  dead  ! will  none  of  you,  in  pity 
To  those  you  left  behind,  disclose  the  secret  ? 

Oh  ! that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out ! 
What  ’tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be.” 

Norris  has,  over  and  over,  the  same  passionate 
yearning  and  interrogation,  while  “ ghost  ” is  a 
very  frequent  word  with  him  j e.  g.  in  his  “ Medi- 
tation ” you  have  this 

“ Some  courteous  ghost,  tell  this  great  secrecy. 

What  ’tis  you  are,  and  we  must  he. 

You  warn  us  of  approaching  Death,  and  why 
May  we  not  know  from  you  what  ’tis  to  dye  ? 

But  jmu,  having  shot  the  gulph,  delight  to  see 
Succeeding  souls  plunge  in  Avith  like  uncertaintjL” 

Here  thinking  and  wording  precede  Blair. 
Again : — 

“ Act  like  a pious  courteous  ghost. 

And  to  mankind  retrieve  what’s  lost.” 

Then  there  are  the  remarkable,  the  very  re- 
markable poems  entitled  “The  Impatient”  and 
“ Superstition,” — than  which  there  are  few  finer 
things  in  their  immense  longing  and  sorrow  and 
bafiled  speculation  and  appeal.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Here  is  another  firm-lined  and  often-quoted 
passage  in  “ The  Grave  ” : — 

“ Sure ! ’tis  a serious  thing  to  die ! My  soul, 

What  a strange  moment  must  it  be,  when  near 
Thy  journey’s  end,  thou  hast  the  gulf  in  view  ! 

That  awfufigulf  no  mortal  e’er  repassed, 

To  tell  what’s  doing  on  the  other  side ! 

Nature  runs  back,  and  shudders  at  the  sight ! ” 

Grander,  because  deeper  and  simpler,  is  Norris, 
twice-over,  in  “The  Prospect  ” and  in  the  already 
cited  “ Meditation  ” : — 

“ What  a strange  moment  will  that  he. 

My  soul,  how  full  of  curiosity. 

When  wing’d,  and  ready  for  thy  eternal  flight 
On  th’  utmost  edges  of  thy  tottering  clay, 

Hovering  and  wishing  longer  stay 
Thou  shalt  advance,  and  have  Eternity  in  sight  I 
When  just  about  to  try  that  unknown  Sea, 

What  a strange  moment  will  that  be ! ” 

Now  from  the  “ Meditation,”  which  with  “ The 
Impatient  ” I wish  I could  find  space  for  in  full : 

“ When  Life’s  close  knot  by  writ  from  Destiny 
Disease  shall  cut  or  Age  unty; 

When  after  some  delays,"  some  dying  strife. 

The  soul  stands  shivering  on  the  ridge  of  life  : 

With  what  a dreadful  curiosity 

Does  she  launch  out  into  the  Sea  of  vast  Eternity.’ 

So,  too,  in  his  “ Wish  ” : — 

“ Death,  that  amazing  curiosity.” 
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There  are  a number  of  lesser  traces  of  Blair’s 
reading  of  Norris ; but  these  ma}’’  suffice.  My  copy 
of  the  Miscellanies  is  of  the  fifth  edition,  carefully 
revised,  corrected,  and  improved  by  the  authors.” 
The  date  is  1710,  but  that  to  the  Header  ” is 
June  1st,  1078.”  ^^The  Grave  ” was  first  pub- 
lished in  1743,  I think.  I would  add  that  pro- 
bably Campbell  drew  his  simile  of  the  “ angel- 
visits  ” from  Norris  rather  than  Blair,  seeing  that 
the  opening  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  ” is  only 
an  echo  of  Norris  in  bis  ^•Infidel.”  Here  are 
both.  First  Campbell : — 

“ Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye, 

Whose  sunbright  summit  mingles  with  the  sky  ? 
Wh}’  do  those  cliffs  of  shadow}^  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near  ? 

^Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue.” 

Now  Norris : — 

“ Thou  mystery  of  fallacies ! 

Distance  presents  the  object  fair, 

With  charming  features  and  a graceful  air, 

But  when  we  come  to  seize  th’  inviting  prey, 

Like  a shy  ghost,  it  vanishes  away.” 

"Without  indulging  in  charges  of  plagiarism, 
where  the  appropriations  may  have  been  “ tricks” 
cozening  the  brain  that  the  treasure  was  its  own, 
not  memory’s,  I feel  sure  that  to  all  interested  in 
our  national  poetry  these  details  will  be  accept- 
able. It  is  a curious  study  to  follow  back  the 
familiar  words”  that  are  on  all  our  lips.  Much 
more  frequently  than  is  supposed,  the  consum- 
mate ultimate  form  has  been  the  outcome  of  a 
long  process  and  of  many  workers. 

A.  B.  Grosart. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 


Distance  at  which  Bells  may  be  heard.— 
The  story  of  the  sentry  at  Windsor  Castle  hearing 
St.  Paul’s  clock  strike  receives  illustration  from 
the  fact  recorded  by  Francis,  who  says  that  he 
often  heard  the  bell  of  the  New  Tower  at  Sara- 
gossa, at  a distance  of  tvrelve  miles,  striking  the 
hour  when  he  was  at  De  la  Miiela.  A mile  is 
defined  as  containing  a thousand  paces,  each,  he 
says,  of  five  feet,  and  a foot  equals  fifteen  fingers 
in  length. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

Steam-ships  predicted. — Lord  Stanhope,  in 
1794,  writing  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  says  : — 

“I  know,  and  in  a few  weeks  shall  prove,  that  s/u/js 
of  any  size,  and  for  certain  reasons  the  larger  the  better, 
may  he  navigated  in  any  narrow  or  other  sea  without  sails 
(though  occasionally  with),  but  so  as  to  go  without  wind, 
and  even  directly  against  both  wind  and  wavesP — Corresp. 
of  W.  Wilberforce,  i.  191. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

Cockney  Ehyjie:  Sir  Walter  Scott.— No 
one  had  a greater  hatred  of  what  are  known  as 
cockney  rhymes  ” than  had  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


He  is  generally  believed  to  be  answerable  for 
some  of  thn^evere  and  ill-natured  criticisms  that 
were  made  on  the  early  productions  of  Hunt, 
Keats,  Webb,  and  other  writers  of  the  cockney 
school”;  and  yet  we  find  in  Mokehy  (canto  v. 
stanza  9)  one  of  the  cockniest  of  cockney  rhymes — 
“ Friar  Middleton  and  blithe  Sir  Kalph, 

That  were  a jest  to  make  us  laugh.” 

The  proper  name  Balph  ” is  pronounced  three 
different  ways.  In  the  South  of  England  the 
pronunciation  is  as  it  is  spelt.  In  Yorkshire  we 
pronounce  the  name  as  if  it  were  written  Itaify 
and  in  the  North  we  say  Rarf.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Scott  (a  Northerner)  adopted  the  last- 
named  pronunciation,  and  also  that  he  must  have 
pronounced  ^Gaugh”  as  it  is  given  by  the  lowest 
and  most  vulgar  cockney’s  lat'fl  The  true  pro- 
nunciation is  lafy  and  the  word  finds  a proper 
rhyme  in  staff  or  in  quaff,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
modern  song  The  Monks  of  Old  ” and  in  the 
old  Craven  Churn  Supper  Song’’  (^Ancient Poems, 
^c.  of  the  Peasantry,  p.  163).  To  rhyme  higher 
with  Thalia,  as  Keats  does,  and  Apollo  with  holloiv, 
as  Hunt  does,  and  ividoiv  with  consider,  as  a popu- 
lar song-writer  once  did,  is  bad  enough ; but  really 
these  cockney  rhymes  are  not  worse  than  what 
Scott  has  perpetrated  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Rokehy.  Stephen  Jackson. 

Temple. — The  Swiss  Protestants  never  call 
their  places  of  worship  churches.  They  are  always 
called  temples.”  The  Catholics  say  that  such 
a name  is  paganish,  but  the  re.sponse  always  given 
is  that  the  church  ” is  the  congregation,  and  not 
the  building  where  they  assemble.  S. 

Lord  Byron  at  Banff. — Having  observed  in 
a late  number  of  N.  & Q.”  a paragraph  relating 
to  the  early  life  of  Lord  Byron,  I hope  a small 
note  also  relating  to  his  j uvenile  years  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  There  is  at  present  standing  in  the 
south  end  of  Low  Street,  the  principal  street 
of  this  town,  a house  of  fair  average  size,  which 
is  about  to  be  demolished  for  the  purpose  of 
having  its  site  occupied  by  anew  court  house  just 
about  to  be  erected.  In  this  building,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  indicates  a respectable  age.  Lord 
Byron  once  resided  for  the  space  of  a year,  besides 
having,  during  numerous  dying  visits  to  Banff, 
taken  up  his  abode  there.  The  house  belonged  to 
a female  relation  of  Mrs.  Byron’s,  I think  her 
grandmother ; at  all  events  it  was  occupied  by  an 
old  dame  who  was  known  as  The  Lady  o’  Gicht.” 
Moore,  in  his  admirable  life  of  the  great  poet, 
.mentions  Banff  as  one  of  the  places  visited  by 
him  in  his  boyhood,  and  there  are  those  yet  alive 
in  the  town  who  remember  having  heard  their 
relations  talk  of  having  seen  him.  During  his 
residence  with  the  old  lady  before  mentioned,  he 
did  not  make  himself  particularly  agreeable  to  the 
inhabitants,  but  was,  on  the  other  hand,  remark- 
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aWy  obnoxious  to  them  from  a propensity  he  had 
of  playing  off  tricks  at  their  expense,  &c.,  one  of 
his  frolics  being  that  of  robbing  an  old  pear-tree 
which  still  stands  in  the  garden  of  the  old  manse ; 
so  that,  as  he  was  styled  by  the  worthy  burghers 

that  little  deevil  Geordie  Byron”  made  very  few 
favourites  on  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth. 

J.  P.  M. 

Banff. 

CiGAES.  — The  following  extracts  will  afford 
an.  approximation  to  the  date  at  which  cigar- 
smoking was  introduced  into  England,  which 
seems  to  be  at  present  a matter  of  uncertainty : — 

“ In  1787,  whilst  at  Hampstead,  the  Barbaulds  received 
a young  Spaniard,  and  beheld  a wonder,  become  in  our 

time  only  wonderfully  too  common ‘ He  is  quite  a 

man  of  one  or  two  and  twenty,  and  rather  looks  like  a 
Dutchman  than  a Spaniard.  Did  you  ever  see  seguars — 
tobacco  leaf  rolled  up  of  the  length  of  one’s  finger — which 
they  light  and  smoke  without  a pipe?’” — Howitt’s 
Northern  Heights  of  London,  p.  173. 

“ Two-and-twenty  years  have  this  daj’-  (December  26, 
1822,)  expired  since  the  decease  of  my  much-honoured 
father.  The  benevolent  features  of  the  old  man  were 
slightly  obscured  by  the  incense  of  a cigan*e,  the  last 
remnant  of  a cock- pit  education.”  — By  Commissioner 
Locker  in  the  Plain  Englishman. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  cigar-smoking  was 
almost  unknown  in  England  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  first  French  Revolution. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Maegkeeite  of  Attstkia,  daughter  of  Maxi- 
milian I.  and  Mary  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  Duchess 
of  Savoy,  governed  the  Netherlands. 

Hermenteude  once  made  inquiry  about  por- 
traits of  this  princess.  Your  fair  correspondent 
is  probably  acquainted  with  one  engraved  by 
Aubert  after  L.  L.  (Lucas  de  Leyde  ?).  There  is 
also  a full-length  portrait  of  her  (the  head  in  pro- 
file) with  crown  on  head  by  C.  Vischer.  Under- 
neath is  written  in  English  — 

“ From  Daughter  to  an  Archduke  I became 

An  Emperor’s  Daughter  to  King  Lewis’  sonne. 

I first  was  promised  with  pompe  and  fame. 

But  my  place  in  his  bed  another  wun,”  &c. 

In  the  fine  church  of  Bron  en  Bresse,  among 
other  tombs  of  Dukes  of  Savoy,  is  hers.  She  is  re- 
presented twice  in  a reclining  posture : first,  in  rich 
costume,  and  beneath  in  the  simplest  garb  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  naked  feet.  The  legend 
above  is  Fortvne,  infortvne,  fortvne.”  It  has 
been  engraved  by  Thurneyssen.  P.  A.  L. 


caurrte^. 

Bells  and  Speaes. — Will  some  reader  kindly 
inform  me  (direct  to  save  time,  and  through  the 
pages  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  for  the  information  of  others) 
on  what  authority  Lingard  made  the  following 
assertion  in  his  narrative  of  the  expedition  to 


England  of  the  Emperor  Severus  (vol.  i.  p.  33,  6th 
edit.  1855) : — 

“ When  the  army  moved  from  York,  the  selection  of 
the  commanders,  the  number  of  the  legions  and  auxiliar}^ 
cohorts,  and  the  long  trains  of  carriages  laden  with  pro- 
visions or  implements  of  war,  proclaimed  the  determina- 
tion of  the  emperor  to  subdue,  if  not  to  exterminate,  all 
the  rebellious  tribes  in  the  north.  The  Britons  were  but 
ill  provided  against  so  formidable  an  invasion.  They 
possessed  no  other  defensive  armour  than  a narrow  target. 
Their  weapons  were  a dirk,  an  unwieldy  sword  hanging 
from  the  waist  by  an  iron  chain,  and  a short  lance,  from 
one  extremity  of  which  was  suspended  a belV’ 

H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A. 

Rectory,  Clyst  St.  George. 

Camden’s  Ancestry.  — I do  not  know  if  the 
following  communication  will  be  thought  worthy 
of  a place  in  N.  & Q.,”  but  if  so,  I shall  be  glad 
of  it,  for  it  so  entirely  disagrees  with  Burke’s 
Landed  Gentry  version  of  the  Strickland  family, 
that  I should  like  to  know  which  is  correct.  It 
was  given  me  by  a lady  whose  grandmother  was  a 
Camden,  descended  from  the  same  family  as  the 
great  historian  himself,  but  who  wrote  it  I am  not 
able  to  say.  It  is  believed  to  be  authentic  by  the 
family : — 

“ Through  his  mother  Agnes  Strickland,  the  daughter 
of  ‘ Sir  Thomas  Strickland  of  Sizergh,  and  of  Edith 
Neville  of  Thornton  Briggs,’  Sir  Henry  Curwen  was  the 
cousin  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  the  last  wife  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Queen  Mary’s  ‘ of  Scotts’  aunt  by  mari'iage.  By 
the  same  maternal  descent.  Sir  Henry  could  claim  affinity 
in  blood  to  Mary  herself  and  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Ralph 
Neville,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  the  grandfather  (?  father) 
of  Cecily  Duchess  of  York,  having  been  their  common 
ancestor  : a family  connection  which,  though  unnoticed 
by  any  of  the  historians  who  record  Mary’s  brief  sojourn 
at  Workington  Hall,  was  not  likely  to  have  been  so  by 
her  host,  who  recognised  in  his  illustrious  guest  and 
kinswoman,  in  the  fifth  degree  of  cousinship,  the  heiress 
presumptive  of  the  realm;  and,  in  spite  of  her  present 
reverse  of  fortune,  anticipated  the  probability  of  her  wear- 
ing the  threefold  garland  of  the  Britannic  Empire. 

“ It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Camden,  the  great  topo- 
graphical historian  of  Britain,  and  the  author  of  the 
Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  nephew  of  Sir  Henry 
Curwen  ; he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time 
Queen  Mary  was  his  uncle’s  guest  at  Workington  Hall,  it 
is  therefore  possible  that  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  not 
only  of  heai-ing  her  tell  her  own  story,  but  also  of  obtain- 
ing its  verification  from  the  lips  of  the  noble  Scotch  exiles 
who  had  forsaken  all  to  follow  her  fallen  fortunes  in  a 
land  of  strangers.  Of  all  contemporary  historians,  Camden 
bears  the  most  important  testimony  in  Mary’s  favour  m 
his  plain  unvarnished  statement  of  facts.  Writing,  as  he 
says,  with  Cecil’s  secret  correspondence  before  him,  he 
possessed  the  key  to  many  a political  mystery  which  few 
beside  could  fathom.  Burnet  has  endeavoured  to  impugn 
his  veracity  by  pretending  that  he  wrote  thus  of  Mary  in 
order  to  flatter  her  son  James  I.;  but  Camden  was  the 
most  truthful  and  single-minded  historian  of  his  age — the 
only  one  who  grounded  his  statements  on  documentary 
evidence. 

“ His  illustrious  contemporary  Spenser,  who,  as  private 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  prominent  characters  and  events  of  the 
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period,  was  a competent  witness,  passes  the  following 
well-deserved  eulogium  on  him  : — 

‘‘^Camden,  the  nourice  of  antiquity. 

And  lanthorn  unto  each  succeeding  age, 

To  see  the  light  of  ample  verity, 

Camden,  tl'.ough  time  all  movements  obscure, 

Yet  thy  great  labours  ever  shall  endure.’  ” 

Dudley  Caey  Elwes. 

South  Bersted,  Bognor. 

Geoege  Exgleheaet,  miniature-painter,  prac- 
tised in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century 
with  great  repute,  and  was  miniature-painter  to 
George  III.  His  portraits  were  marked  by  great 
power  and  tine  colour,  and  his  male  portraits 
especially  were  full  of  character.  He  is  ge- 
nerally said  to  have  died  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  but  I believe  was  living  in  1812.  It 
would  be  of  much  interest  if  any  reader  of 
& Q,”  could  give  more  full  information  of  so 
good  an  artist  j or  of  the  members  of  his  family, 
who  were  also  artists.  S.  E. 

Kensington. 

The  Baeonetcy  oe  Home  oe  Eentoe. — Sir 
John  Home  of  Eenton  was  created  a baronet  in 
1698.  There  were  four  baronets*  in  succession, 
but  the  title  is  now  dormant,  not  extinct.  Who 
is  the  representative  of  the  house  ? 

Chaeles  Eogees,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Ieish  Pamphlet  (date  cieca  1703).  — Mr. 
Lascelles,  in  his  Liber  Mun,  Pub.  Ilibernue  (pt.  v. 
p.  257),  after  stating  that  Thomas  King,  M.A., 
was  installed  in  the  prebend  of  Swords,  Feb.  16^ 
1703,  adds  the  following ; — 

“ It  appears,  from  a pamphlet  of  this  time,  that  lie  was 
the  Archbishop’s  (of  Dublin)  nephew,  as  was  likewise 
his  successor  (Robert  Dougatt).” 

I should  be  glad  of  any  information  respecting 
the  pamphlet  here  alluded  to,  its  name,  subject, 
&c.  The  Eev.  Thomas  King  was  the  sixth  son 
of  James  King,  Esq.,  of  Corrard  and  Gola,  Fer- 
managh. There  is  an  account,  in  The  State  of  the 
Pfotestants  of  Ireland,  tfc.,  of  his  imprisonment  in 
Newgate  in  1689  for  refusing,  “as  unfit  for  a 
Christian,  much  more  for  a clergyman,”  to  drink 
confusion  and  damnation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

C.  S.  K. 

8,  St.  Peter  s Square,  Hammersmith. 

Jasmix,  the  Baebee  Poet.  — Has  any  por- 
trait been  published  of  M.  Jasmin,  the  popular 
barber  poet  of  Gascony,  who  died  in  1884  ? 

W.  E.  A.  A. 

Did  Edmund  Kean  evee  ascend  Mont 
Blanc  ? — Now  that  Edmund  Kean’s  claim  to  an 
Eton  education  is  effectually  disposed  of,  it  may 
not  be  idle  to  ask  if  he  ever  ascended  Mont  Blanc. 
Mr.  Hawkins  says  he  did  so  about  1818.  The 
celebrated  ascent  of  M.  Saussure  was  in  1787,  and 
that  of  Auldjo  in  1827 — (I  quote  both  dates  from 


memory) — and  if  Kean  preceded  Auldjo  by  so 
many  years,  surely  it  must  have  excited  notice  at 
the  time.  Possibly,  in  moments  of  excitement, 
he  boasted  of  a feat  he  never  accomplished,  as  he 
was  known  to  have  asserted  that  he  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  U.  0.  N. 

Westminster  Club. 

In  Hawkins’s  Life  of  Edmund  Kean  (ii.  57)  we  are 
informed  that  in  1817,  Avhile  on  his  Continental 
trip,  Kean  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  and  much  en- 
joyed the  view  from  its  summit.  As  in  those 
days,  and  indeed  previous  to  1830,  ascents  of 
Mont  Blanc  were  few  and  far  between,  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  inform  me 
whether  any  details  of  this  interesting  ascent 
exist  at  Chamounix  or  elsewhere.  The  scaling  of 
the  mountain  by  Dr.  Hamil  in  1820  and  by 
Auldjo  in  1820  are  duly  recorded,  and  it  would 
be  a thousand  pities  if  tiiat  of  Edmund  Kean  in 
1817  should  be  forgotten;  certainly  the  most  in- 
teresting since  that  of  Saussure.  How  the  little 
man  must  hav’e  electrilied  his  guides  ! J.  A.  H. 

Portsmouth. 

•Kidnapping.  — Some  curious  cases  of  child- 
stealing have  been  reported  in  the  newspapers 
recently,  and  I venture  to  make  the  following 
inquiry  respecting  an  instance  of  this  description 
of  crime.  In  the  monthly  news  department  of 
an  early  number  of  Blachiuood' s Magazine  is  re- 
ported the  trial,  at  Edinburgh,  of  a woman  for 
child-stealing.  The  circumstances  were  curious. 
The  pannel  had  lost  her  employment  at  a colliery 
south  of  Edinburgh,  and  stated  that  she  had  been 
informed  that  she  might  get  work  in  Clackman- 
nanshire, and  would  be  more  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  coal-pits  there  if  she  took  a child 
with  her.  On  her  way  thither  she  picked  up  an 
infant  at,  I think.  Cornel}^  Bank — a hamlet  on 
the  immediate  north-west  of  the  Scottish  capital. 
She  was  found  working  at  a colliery  in  the  county 
named,  and  the  stolen  child  in  her  possession ; 
and  being  brought  back  to  Edinburgh,  was  there 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death. 

Can  Me.  G.  Veek  Ieving,  or  any  of  your 
northern  correspondents,  inform  me  whether  this 
sentence  was  carried  out  ? The  date  would  be 
about  1818  or  1819.  Bebington. 

Laweence.  — Among  the  records  of  several 
Lawrences,  whose  prop'erty  was  sequestered  for 
adhesion  to  the  lioyal  interests,  there  is  among 
the  Royal  Commission  Papers  the  following  : — ■ 

1/39/643.  John  Lawrence  of  Llanvrecbfa.  com  Mon- 
mouth, 1649.  Edward  Lawrence  of  Baschurch,  com  Salop, 
minister,  1654. 

2/47/309.  Giles  Lawrence  of  Bengworth,  Worcester, 
Gent.,  connected  with  Giles  L.  of  Yanworth,  and  will  of 
Ann  L.  alluded  to. 

Can  any  one  of  your  readers  give  me  a clue  to 
their  descent  and  progenitors  ? R.  G.  L. 
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Thieky  La-n-gendyck. — This  painter,  according 
to  Stanley’s  Bryan,  executed  some  tine  designs  of 
combats  and  battle  scenes,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  engraved.  I should  feel  obliged  if  any  of 
your  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  this  artist  would  inform  me  whether  there 
are  any  examples  in  this  country,  and  whether 
they  are  accessible. 

I should  also  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  his- 
torical episode  of  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince 
Maurice  leaving  Dover  in  1646  has  ever  been 
made  the  subject  of  a picture,  and  whether  it  has 
been  engraved.  Saistdalium. 

Brompton. 

Lushek. — In  the  Heralds’  Visitations  for  Surrey 
there  occurs  a family  named  Lusher;  the  same  name 
is  also  met  with  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Are  the 
two  families  connected  ? What  is  the  etymology 
of  the  name  ? I can  find  no  place  from  which  it 
could  be  derived,  and  it  can  hardly  be  the  name 
of  a business.  Zetetes. 

Napoleon  I.  and  his  Second  Maekiage. — On 
the  occasion  of  Napoleon’s  marriage  to  Marie 
Louise  a great  ball  was  given  to  their  majesties 
by  the  Austrian  ambassador.  A fire  broke  out  in 
the  ball-room  during  the  festivities,  and  several 
were  killed,  the  hostess  herself  (Princess  Schwart- 
zenburg)  among  the  number.  Paris  was  next  day 
pretty  equally  divided  between  three  parties  : 
those  who  regarded  the  disaster  as  a simple  acci- 
dent ; those  who  saw  in  it  a timely  intimation 
from  Heaven  that  the  old  rule  still  held  good 
about  those  whom  God  hath  joined  ” ; and 
those  who  believed  it  to  be  the  work  of  political 
conspirators.  The  first  theory,  of  course,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence,  must  be  assumed  to  be  the 
correct  one;  the  second  enjoys  the  comfortable 
privilege  of  being  equally  impervious  to  disproof 
either  with  evidence  or  without  it,  and  either 
alone  or  in  company  with  one  or  both  of  its  com- 
etitors ; the  last  seems  to  me  to  have  the  solitary 
ut  valuable  advantage  oiiwimd  facie  probability. 

My  query  is,  Was  there  any  investigation  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  occurrence,  or  any  arrest 
made  ; and,  in  a word,  is  the  event  to  be  included 
in  the  long  list  of  attempts  on  the  great  emperor’s 
life  ? I am  doubtful  as  to  what  significance 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  occur- 
rence caused  much  discussion  and  excitement  in 
Prance,  and  very  little  of  either  in  England. 

R.  C.  L. 

Nunneeie.  — There  is  a farm-house  of  this 
name  on  the  banks  of  the  Daer,  in  the  parish  of 
Crawford,  Lanarkshire.  In  regard  to  it  Mr.  Cosmo 
Innes  remarks,  in  the  Oriymes  Parochiahs,i.  166 — 

^ “ There  is  a place  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Daer,  oppo- 
site to  the  monks’  lands  of  the  Smethwod,  which  is 
called  Nunnery,  hut  of  the  origin  of  that  name  nothing  is 
hnown'^ 


My  own  subsequent  researches  have  proved 
equally  unsuccessful. 

My  attention  was  forcibly  recalled  to  this  fact 
by  a passage  I stumbled  upon  the  other  day  in 
the  account  of  the  parish  of  Hamilton  in  the  NeiO' 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland — ^‘within  half  a 
mile  of  each  other  we  have  Quhitecamp,  Castle- 
hill,  and  Cocent-hurn,  although  no  traces  of  a 
camp  or  castle  or  convent  are  now  to  be  found,  nor 
is  any  tradition  of  them  preserved.” 

Our  current  records  contain  no  notice  of  a 
monastic  establishment  on  either  site. 

Can  any  reader  explain  how  these  places  came 
to  receive  ecclesiastical  names  when  no  religious' 
foundation  appears  ever  to  have  existed  at  either  ? 

Geoege  Veee  Ieving. 

William  Rawson  oe  Beadeoed. — In  Burke’s 
History  of  the  Commoners,  1836  (ii.  47),  it  is  stated 
that  William  Rawson  of  Bradford,  whose  will 
bears  date  March  18,  1549,  had  five  sons;  and 
that  the  first  of  these  married,  as  is  stated  in 
the  Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  1666,  Agnes,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William  Gascoyne,  Esq.”  The 
Heralds’  Visitation  meant  must  be  that  taken  by 
Dugdale  in  1665  and  1666,  which  was  published 
by  the  Surtees  Society  in  I860.  In  this  work  the 
pedigree  of  Rawson  of  Shipley  occurs  at  p.  258 ; 
but  there  William  Rawson  of  Shipley,  in  Com. 
Ebor.”  appears  with  the  sign  of  marriage  after  hi& 
name,  but  neither  the  Christian  nor  surname  of 
his  wife  is  given.  I am  anxious  to  know  who 
this  person  did  marry,  when  he  died,  and  whether 
there  is  any  proof  that  Agnes  Rawson,  widow, 
who  was  living  at  Sherburn  in  that  county  in  or 
about  1603-1605,  was  his  widow. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Sandeeson’s  Lincolnshiee  Collections. — In 
the  third  part  of  Catalogi  Lihrormn  Manuscrip- 
torum  Anglice  et  Hibernice,  Oxonise,  1697  (pp. 
389,  390),  is  a list  of  MSS.  belonging  to  Peter  le 
Neve.  Among  these  was  — 

“ A lai’ge  folio  MS.  written  by  Sir  William  Hayward,, 
Knt.  . . . being  mostly  a copy  or  extracts  out  of  Bishop 
Sanderson’s  collections  relating  to  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln . . . .” 

I am  very  anxious  to  know  where  this  book  is 
at  the  present  time.  Edwaed  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Family  oe  Sie  Walter  Scott. — There  is  an 
admirably  prepared  genealogical  chart  of  the 
family  of  the  great  Scottish  reformer,  John  Knox, 
published  by  Menzies  of  Edinburgh.  The  An- 
cestors, Descendants,  and  Collateral  Relatives  of 
Robert  Burns,”  have  been  most  carefully  en« 
tered  in  an  elaborate  genealogical  chart,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Robert  Duthie  of  Stonehaven,  and  ap- 
pended to  Mr.  James  Ballantine’s  Chronicle  of  the 
Hundredth  Birthday  of  the  Scottish  Bard  (A. 
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Eullarton  & Co.,  1859).  Could  any  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  supply  particulars  to  aid  in  pre- 
paring a genealogical  chart  of  the  ancestors 
and  collateral  relations  of  Sir  Walter  Scott? 
The  only  living  descendant  of  the  author  of 
Waverley  is  his  great-granddaughter,  Mary-Monica 
Hope  Scott.  Chaeles  Kogees,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

A Slift  of  Beef. — In  the  recent  election  peti- 
tion inquiry  at  Norwich  on  May  20,  Sir  E. 
Lacon’s  cook  testified  to  having  cooked  “a  sirloin 
of  beef,  roast  ribs  of  beef,  and  a boiled  slift  of 
beef”  5 and  a butcher  at  Ormesby  stated  that  he 
had  supplied  the  sirloin  ^^and  a slift  of  beef.” 
This  is  probably  a local  term,  but  I wish  to  know 
what  part  is  ‘Hhe  slift.”  Cethbeet  Bede. 


City  of  Loedoe  Swoedbeaeees.  — I have 
never  been  able  to  find  in  print  or  MS.  any  list  of 
the  Swordbearers  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
The  notes  subjoined  are  offered  as  a contribution 
towards  forming  such  a list,  in  the  hope  that  your 
■correspondents  may  complete  the  series : — 

1570,  Dec.  2.  “ Mr.  Robt.  Smart,  Swordbearer  of  London,” 
was  buried  at  St.  Giles’,  Cripplegate. — Par.  Register. 
1652-3,  Marchs.  Mr.  Methiwold  [Rectius  Wm.  Meth- 
wold.  Esq.,  of  Hale  House,  Kensington],  some  time 
Swordbearer,  died.— Smyth’s  Obituary. 

1662,  Dec.  10.  Mr.  Wm.  Gunthorp,  once  Swordbearer  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  died  in  Moorfields. — Idem. 

1659,  Oct.  20.  Wm.  Man,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Sword- 
bearer,  and  continued  in  office  until  his  death  in  1705. 
1705,  April  30.  Wm.  Man,  Esq.,  Swordbearer,  died. — 
3Ion.  Inscription  in  Guildhall  Chapel. 

1721,  Nov.  11.  Mr.  Collier,  the  City  Swordbearer,  died. — 
Hist.  Register. 

1721,  Nov.  26.  Mr.  Barton,  the  Common  Hunt,  was  ad- 
^mjitted  Swordbearer  to  the  Lord  Mayor. — Idem. 

1725,  Dec.  21.  John  Barton,  Esq.,  Swordbearer,  died. — 
Idem. 

1725-6,  Jan.  1.  Isaac  Man,  Esq.,  was  admitted  Sword- 
bearer.— /c?em. 

1727,  May  9.  Isaac  Man,  Esq.,  Swordbearer,  died. — Idem. 
1727,  May  13.  Thos.  Carbonell,  Jun.,  Esq.,  was  admitted 
Swordbearer.— 

1818,  Aug.  25.  In  Broad  Street,  aged  seventy,  Wm.  Cot- 
terell,  Esq.,  Swordbearer  to  the  City  of  London.  He 
held  the  office  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  gave  7000Z. 
for  it.  By  his  death  it  reverts  to  the  Corporation,  who, 
it  is  said,  intend  bestowing  it  gratuitously  in  future. 
The  profits  are  upwards  of  lOOOZ.per  an. — Gent.' s Mag. 

Tewaes. 

[John  Peverick  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Sv/ordbearer 
by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  July  6,  1426.  The  house 
over  the  gate  of  Guildhall  given  him  for  his  residence, 
Feb.  20,  1427. 

Richard  Power  elected  to  the  office  Ma}^  18,  1442,  and 
sworn  to  faithfully  execute  the  same  July  28  following. 
The  house  over  the  inner  gate  of  the  Guildhall  given 
him  to  reside  in. 


John  Wellisborne  admitted  to  the  office  June  7,  1464. 
He  was  succeeded  by  John  Morley,  Sept.  20,  1465; 
upon  whose  resignation  John  Metford  was  elected. 
Sept.  17,  1467. 

Valentine  Mason  elected  Swordbearer,  loco  Pynchbeck 
deceased,  Nov.  7,  1503. 

Richard  Berwyk  sworn  faithfully  to  perform  his  office 
May  27,  1522.  On  account  of  his  great  age  and  in- 
firmities permission  was  granted  to  him,  bj^  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  to  keep  his  bonnet  on  his  head,  Oct.  9. 

Walter  Smith  admitted  to  the  office,  loco  Berwyk,  at  the 
prayer  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Maj^  10,  1528. 

James  Arnold  admitted  January  7,  1538. 

Robert  Smarte  sworn  to  faithfully  execute  the  office 
before  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  February  12,  1538  ; and 
on  the  9th  July,  they  gave  him  the  Ankers  House,  by 
the  church  of  Allhallo ws-in-the- Wall,  to  reside  in. 

“1570,  Jan.  9.  This  day  Nicholas  Willy s,  Water-baily 
of  this  Cytie,  dyd  fully  surrender  into  the  hands  of 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  the  reversion  of  the  office  of 
Swordberer,  which  -was  granted  to  him  by  this  Court 
to  enjoy e the  same  next  after  the  death  of  Robert 
Smarte,  then  Swordbearer.” 

Matthew  Sturdyvant  admitted  and  sworn,  Jan.  9,  1570; 
and  on  the  10th  of  September,  1583,  they  gave  him 
fourpence  a-day  for  life.  Upon  his  decease 

Rowland  Smart  was  elected  July  8,  1591. 

Walter  Leigh  elected,  loco  Smart,  May  4,  1619.  He  was 
succeeded  by 

Humphrey  Leigh,  June  7,  1631.  He  held  the  office  of 
Serjeant-at-Arms  to  his  Majesty  Charles  I.,  and  great 
complaint  was  made  because  he  did  the  duties  by  de- 
puty (Mr.  William  Methall),  Avho]  was  succeeded  by 
(William  Hall),  Feb.  26,  1632. 

Walter  Frost  elected  May  16,  1643,  in  the  room  of  Hum- 
phrey Lee,  Serjeant-at-Mace  to  the  King,  who  was 
discharged  for  not  attending  personally  to  his  office. 
The  dwelling-house  over  Aldgate  to  live  in. 

William  Gunthorpe  admitted  to  the  office,  loco  Frost, 
January  20,  1645;  and  permission  was  given  him  to 
reside  over  the  Aldgate,  providing  he  hung  out  a lant- 
horne  and  candle-light  every  dark  evening  during 
the  time  he  resided  there.  A present  of  200/.  was 
given  him  for  his  services  a few  years  subsequently. 

Robert  Russell  admitted  to  the  office  Oct.  6,  1657. 

John  Topham  sworn  January  19,  1657-8. 

William  Mann  admitted,  loco  Topham,  Oct.  20,  1659  ; 
and  on  the  6th  July,  1669,  he  was  suspended  b}’’  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  from  his  office  for  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Peake,  alderman,  without  his 
consent.  The  tears  of  the  daughter  seemed,  however, 
to  have  the  effect  of  cooling  the  anger  of  that  citizen  ; 
for,  by  the  20th  July,  he  was  restored  again  to  office 
on  the  intercession  of  Sir  W.  Peake. 

Wm.  Cotterell,  Esq.,  Swordbearer,  who  purchased  the 
office  of  Heron  Powriey  for  10,200/.,  presented  a peti- 
tion to  the  Common  Council  on  the  20th  October,  1802, 
upon  the  proposed  diminution  of  his  fees.  This  was 
referred  to  a Committee  to  consider  the  same,  who 
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reported  that  the  ofScer  was  entitled  to  compensation 
for  the  loss  he  had  sustained. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  Sept.  24,  1818, 
the  Lord  Majmr  reported  a vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Swordbearer  by  the  decease  of  William  Cotterell : 
resolved  that  a Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  duties  of  the  office  and  the  emoluments  ; made 
their  report  Jan.  28,  1810;  recommended  that  the 
office  should  in  future  not  be  by  purchase,  but  by  elec- 
tion. 

Thomas  Smith,  formerly  Cashier  to  the  Chamber  of  Lon- 
don, elected  by  the  Common  Council  June  11,  1810. 
He  retired  from  tlie  office  upon  a pension  granted  to 
him  Dec.  G,  1832. 

Charles  William  Hicks,  of  61,  Cheapside,  formerlj’  mem- 
ber of  the  Common  Council  for  the  Ward  of  Cord- 
■\vainer  elected  to  the  office  of  Swordbearer  Dec.  20, 
1832.  He  died  at  Brixton,  aged  ninety-four,  Nov.  26, 
1860. 

Henry  William  Sewell,  the  present  officer,  elected  May  3, 

1860. 

The  Swordbearer  is  elected  by  the  Common  Council.  He 
is  admitted  and  sv/orn  before  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 
The  officer  is  not  now  appointed  by  purchase.  It  is 
said  within  the  last  twenty  years,  Avhen  the  office  might 
be  alienated  by  the  holder,  8,000/.  or  10,000/.  has 
been  offered  for  it. — Report  from  the  Commissioners 
on  Municipal  Corporations,  London  and  tSouthwark, 
pp.  57,  118.) 

The  ancient  duties  of  this  officer,  who  is  not  only  an 
attendant  on  the  Lord  Mayor  abroad  as  bearer  of  the 
sword,  but  within  doors  governs  the  officers  in  the 
family  of  the  Ma3-or  (over  whom  he  hath  a great  com- 
mand and  authority  to  order  and  imprison  them  for  mis- 
behaviour or  neglect  of  duty),  and  arranges  matters  for 
the  state  and  honour  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  of  the  Cit}'. 

Our  readers  are  indebted  for  these  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  the  Swordbearers  to  the  active  researches  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Overall,  F.S.A.,  the  Curator  of  the  Guildhall 
Librarj" ; a library  which  we  hope  will  in  time  take 
such  rank  among  the  local  repositories  of  learning  in 
Europe  as  becomes  the  Library  of  the  City  of  London.] 

Eastee  Day,  1867.  — - AVithout  presiimiug  to 
contradict  the  editorial  note  of  an  editor,  and 
above  all  the  Editor,  may  I express  my  perplexed 
feelings  consequent  on  the  said  editorial  note  in 
the  last  number  ? Easter  Day  in  1367  fell  on 
April  18.”  How  is  it,  that  however  carefully  I 
try  the  recipe  in  the  Ih-ayer-book,  it  persists  in 
falling  on  March  28  ? There  is  no  apparent  limit- 
ation of  time  in  the  calculation  of  the  Golden 
Number,  while  we  do  find  something  about  “ the 
next  centur3q  that  is,  from  the  year  1800  to  1899,” 
concerning  the  Sunday  Letter.  The  latter,  Letts’ 
Calendar  tells  me,  was  C ; and  the  Golden  Num- 
ber, according  to  my  small  powers  of  arithmetic, 
should  have  been  nineteen.  What  was  the 
present  time”  in  the  Prayer-book  tables?  and  hov/ 


am  I to  discover  the  principle  underlying  the 
depths  of  the  backward  calculations  ? I laboured 
under  the  pleasing  delusion  that  I had  discovered 
it,  but  the  editorial  note  has  apparentl}^  shown  it 
to  be  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision.”  Please 
tell  me  how  to  calculate  Easter  (without  any 
algebra)  before  ‘Hhe  present  time”  ! 

Hermentetjde. 

[We  might  have  quoted  also  as  our  authorit}^  for 
Easter  Day  in  1367  falling  on  the  18th  April,  that  most 
useful  book  by  Mr.  Bond,  the  Handy  Book  of  Rules  and 
Tables  for  verifying  Dates  of  Historical  Events,  &c.  ; 
where  we  learn  from  his  chapter— “ Easter  Day,  with 
Tables  for  finding  the  Date  for  both  Styles,  Old  and  New  ” 
(pp.  56  et  seg^.)— that  C,  being  the  Sunday  Letter  for  1467, 
and  nineteen  the  Golden  Number,  Easter  Day  fell  on  the 
ISth  April.] 

Nicholas  he  Ltea. — Biographical  dictionaries 
generally  begin  their  laconic  sketch  of  this  cele- 
brity with — “ So  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Lyre,  in  Normandy.”  Is  there,  or  was  there, 
such  a place  in  Normandy?  George  Pigot. 

[Lyre,  v/hence  the  Franciscan  commentator  derived 
his  surname,  is  a small  town  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux, 
in  Normandy — the  supposed  place  of  his  birth  in  the. 
thirteenth  century.] 


Kcplu'^. 

CAXTON’S  FIRST  EDITION  OF  THE  ‘‘GAME  AND 
PLATE  OF  THE  CHESSE.” 

(P^’  S.  iii.  o92.) 

I fear  that  no  good,  reason  can  be  found  for 
attributing  Caxton’s  first  edition  of  the  Chesse 
Book  to  the  year  1474.  The  date  appears  as  a 
part  of,  and  at  the  end  of  the  text,  and  plainly 
refers  to  the  translation  from  French  into  English, 
and  not  to  the  printing.  Besides  which,  if  I am 
not  mistaken,  the  commencement  of  the  year  in 
the  Low  Countries  was  at  that  time  reckoned 
from  Easter-day,  which  in  1474  fell  upon  April 
10,  so  that  we  must  take  March  31,  1475,  as  the 
true  date  of  the  translaticm.  The  vrork  was  cer- 
tainl}^  not  printed  in  England,  and  was  executed 
most  probably  in  the  workshop  of  Colard  Mansion, 
overtheporch  of  tlie  church  of  iS.  Donatus  at  Bruges. 
Now  Y,'e  know  that  Caxton  was  at  work  in  1477, 
just  outside  Westminster  Abbey,  and  probably 
settled  there  in  1476.  From  these  data  we  cannot 
be  far  wrong  in  assigning  the  first  edition  of  the 
Chess  Book  to  the  end  of  1475  or  the  beginning  of 
1476. 

The  work  itself,  especiallj'-  when  the  first  two 
leaves  containing  the  dedication  are  not  wanting, 
is  as  interesting  as  it  is  rare  ; and  the  onl}'^  reasons 
I can  imagine  why  bibliophiles  and  even  the  trade 
have  always  treated  it  as  comparatively  of  little 
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value  is  the  uncertaint}^  of  both  date  and  race, 
and  the  absence  of  those  curious  woodcuts  which 
give  such  an  old-world  charm  to  the  second  edi-  j 
tion.  It  is  a fact  worth  noting  that  no  book  of  ! 
Caxton’s  has  during  the  past  century  undergone  i 
so  little  variation  in  its  market  value  as  this  j 
first  edition  of  the  Chess  Booh.  In  1773,  West’s,  | 
a very  poor  copy,  sold  for  827  ) 1813,  Alchorne, 
54Z.  12s. ; 1819,  White  Knights,  427  j 1826,  Inglis, 
317  10s.  ; 1837,  Sir  II,  Mainwaring,  a perfect  and 
splendid  copy  in  the  original  binding,  1017  5 in  1 
1855,  Lord  Audley,  607  10s.  Mr.  Quaritch’s,  price 
4007  for  a copy  more  imperfect  than  that  of  Lord 
Audley,  is  magnificent,  and  as  the  greater  the  cost 
the  more  care,  presumabl}",  will  be  bestowed  on 
its  preservation.  I hope  it  may  find  a purchaser. 

I am  sure  Mr.  Piggot,  Jun.,  will  excuse  me 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  my  Life, 
&c.,  which  he  does  me  the  honour  of  quoting,  I 
have  described  ten  copies  (vol.  ii.  p.  255),  that 
now  on  sale  making  eleven.  In  the  same  volume 
he  will  find  (p.  31)  that  the  Propositio  Johannis 
Russell  has  for  years  lost  its  title  to  being  con- 
sidered ‘Ainique.”  William  Blades. 


PENMEN. 

S.  iii.  458,  563.) 

W.  P.  will  find  much  interesting  information 
respecting  early  penmen  and  their  works,  in- 
cluding most  of  the  authors  whose  names  he 
mentions,  in  a work  by  V/.  Massey,  published  in 
1763,  entitled  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Letters, 
the  second  part  of  which,  comprising  175  pages, 
consists  of 

“A  compendious  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Eng- 
lish Penmen,  with  the  Titles  and  Characters  of  the  Books 
they  have  published  both  from  the  Kolling  and  Letter 
Press,— a new  Species  of  Biography  never  attempted  be- 
fore in  English.” 

There  is  a somewhat  extended  notice  of  Mas- 
sey’s work  in  DTsraeii’s  Cariosities  of  Literature, 
under  the  heading  The  History  of  Writing- 
Masters,”  chiefiy  criticising  the  pretensions  of  the 
craft  to  be  considered  artists,  and  their  extra- 
ordinary flattery,  jealous_y,  and  rivalry  of  one 
another. 

“ N’ever,”  says  D’Israeli,  “ has  there  been  a race  of 
professors  in  any  art,  who  have  exceeded  in  solemnity 
and  pretensions  the  practitioners  in  this  simple  me- 
chanical craft.  Artists  in  verse  and  colours,  poets  and 
painters,  have  not  raised  lofrier  pretensions  to  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind.  Writing-masters,  or  calligraphers, 
have  had  their  engraved  ‘efligies,’  with  a Fame  in 
flourishes,  a pen  in  one  hand,  and  a trumpet  in  tlie 
other;  and  fine  verses  inscribed,  and  their  very  lives 
written  ! They  have  compared 

‘ The  nimbly  turning  of  their  silver  quill  ’ 

to  the  beautiful  in  art  and  the  sublime  in  invention  ; nor 
is  this  wonderful,  since  they  discover  the  art  of  writing, 
like  the  invention  of  language,  in  a divine  original ; and 


I from  the  tablets  of  stone  which  the  Deity  himself  de- 
j iivered,  they  trace  their  German  broad  text,  or  their  fine 
I running  hand.’' 

j Here  is  a specimen  of  versification  wherein 
I Cliampion.  as  D’Israeli  remarks,  was  flattered  that 
j Lis  writing  would  impart  immortality  to  the  most 
! wretched  compositions : — 

“ No  sweeter  force  the  orator  bestovrs. 

When  from  his  lips  the  graceful  period  flows, 

Than  words  receive  when  by  tlrv  matchless  art, 
j Charming  the  ejm,  they  slide  into  the  heart ; 

! When  double  strength  attracts  both  ear  and  sight. 
And  any  lines  prove  phasing  when  you  write.” 

Not  SO  complimentary  is  Masse}'’  in  his  notice 
of  another  author’s  production,  entitled  Art's 
Master-Piece,  or  the  Pens  Glory,  by  James  Sea- 
mer.  Of  this  he  says,  “I  see  nothing  in  it  that 
deserves  that  pompous  title.” 

“ What  does  he  worth  a gape  so  large  produce  ? 

The  tra’lling  mountain  yields  a silly  mouse.” 

John  Seddon,  according  to  Massey,  appears  to 
have  exceeded  all  English  penmen  in  fruitfulness 
of  fanc}'’  and  surprising  invention  in  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  his  writing.  His  Penman's  Para- 
dise was  published  in  1695,  and  like  a delightful 
fiowry  garden  he  designed  it.”  Here  is  his  epi- 
i taph  by  a brother  of  the  quill : — 

“ Princes  by  birtb,  and  politics,  bear  sway. 

But  here  lies  one  of  more  command  than  they ; 

For  they  by  steady  councils  rule  a land. 

But  this  is  he,  could  men,  birds,  beasts  command, 
Ev'n  by  the  gentle  motion  of  his  hand. 

Then  penmen  weep,  your  mighty  loss  deplore, 

Since  the  great  Seddon  can  cosninand  no  more.” 

Of  a more  practical  character  was  Charles  Snell, 
who  utterly  rejected  ornamental  penmanship  : — 
“How  justly  bold  in  Snell’s  Improving  hand. 

The  pen  at  once  joins  freedom  with  command  ! 

W'ith  softness  strong,  with  ornaments  not  vain, 

Loose  with  proportion,  and  v/ith  neatness  plain  ; 

Not  swell’d,  not  full,  complete  in  ever^^  part, 

And  artful  most  Avhen  not  affecting  art.” 

Among  other  celebrated  worthies  ^^who  have 
made  a shining  figure  in  the  commonweal  of 
English  caliigraphy  ” was  George  Shelley,  who  in 
1708  published  his  Natural  Writing,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Governor  and  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  Englani;  wherein  he  tells  them 
that  the  greatest  masters  of  his  profession  had 
allowed  it  to  be  the  best  piece  of  penmanship  yet 
published.”  This  was  too  mucli  for  Snell  and 
others,  who  indulged  in  satirical  comments  upon 
Shelley,  finding  great  fault  with  pencilled  knots 
and  sprigged  letters,”  as  not  to  be  admitted  as 
any  part  of  useful  penmanship.  These  reflections 
created  ill-blood,  and  even  open  difference  amongst 
several  of  the  superior  artists  in  writing  of  tliose 
times.  Other  contentions  followed  about  Stan- 
dard Rules  which  Snell  published,  pretending 
to  have  demonstrated  them,  as  Euclid  would,  as 
guides  in  writing. 
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“ This  quarrel  about  standard  rules,”  says  Massejq  “ ran 
so  high  between  them,  that  they  could  scarce  forbear 
scurrilous  language  therein,  and  a treatment  of  each  other 
unbecoming  gentlemen.  Both  sides  in  this  dispute  had 
their  abettors  ; and  to  say  which  had  the  most  truth  and 
reason,  non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites;  perhaps 
both  parties  might  be  too  fond  of  their  own  schemes. 
They  should  have  left  their  schemes  to  people  to  choose 
which  they  liked  best.  Who  now-a-days  take  those 
standard  rules,  either  one  or  the  other,  for  their  guide  in 
writing  ? ” 

I shall  be  glad  to  lend  Massey’s  curious  work 
to  W.  P.,  should  he  not  meet  with  it  in  the  libra- 
ries. Geokge  Withers. 

91,  Falkner  Street,  Liverpool. 


SNUFF. 

S.  iii.  597.) 

The  phrase,  ^Mo  take  in  snulF”  =:  “ to  take  in 
dudgeon,”  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  earlier.  Shakespeare  quibbles 
on  the  word,  mostly  in  allusion  to  the  snuff  of  a 
candle,  which  is  a favourite  simile  of  his.  Thus 
in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  1 : — 

“ Theseus The  man  should  be  put  into  the  lan- 

tern .... 

“ Demetrius.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle : 
for  you  see  it  is  already  in  snuff.” 

Again,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2 — 

Rosaline.  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning 
out. 

Katherine.  You’ll  mar  the  light,  by  taking  it  in 
snuff.” 

Again,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i,  2 — 

“ . . . . ‘ Let  me  not  live,’  quoth  he, 

‘ After  ni}^  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits.’  ” 

In  this  last  passage  the  allusion  seems  partially 
to  the  malodour  of  the  dying  wick. 

In  the  next  quotation  at  all  events  the  quibble 
is  directly  with  the  nose  {Henry IV.  Fart  I,  i.  3) — 
“ And  ’twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took’t  away  again  ; 

Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 
Took  it  in  snuff.” 

In  the  notes  to  this  passage  {Variorum  Shake- 
speare) a quotation  is  given  from  The  Fleire,  a 
comedy  by  E.  Sharpham,  1610  — 

“Nay,  be  not  angry;  I do  not  touch  thy  nose,  to  the 
end  it  should  take  any  thing  in  snuff.” 

In  The  City  Night-Cap,  1624  (Dodsley’s  Old 
Plays,  xi.  319),  we  have  an  enlargement  of  the 
phrase  — 

“ Chum.  Now  to  our  mask’s  name : but  first  be  it 
known-a 

When  1 name  a city,  I only  mean  Verona. 

These  two  lines  are  extempore,  I protest  Sir ; I brought 
them  in,  because  here  are  some  of  other  cities  in  the  ropm 
that  might  snuff  pepper  else  ” ; 

and  in  a note,  quoted  from  Tarlton’s  Newes  out  of 


Purgatory,  ^^tooke  straight  pepper  in  the  nose  ” = 
^Mook  sudden  offence.” 

In  Decker’s  Satiro-Mastix,  1602  (Hawkins’s 
English  Drama,  iii.  110),  one  might  almost  claim 
a reference  to  the  snuff  of  tobacco^  but  the  passage 
is  somewhat  obscure : — 

Asinius Demetrius  Fannius,  will  you  take  a 

whiff  this  morning?  I have  tickling  gear  now;  here’s 
that  will  play  with  your  nose,  and  a pipe  of  my  own 
scouring  too.” 

“ Demetrius.  Ay,  and  a hogshead  too  of  your  own  ; but 
that  will  never  be  scour’d  clean,  I fear. 

“ Asmius.  I burn’d  my  pipe  yesternight,  and  ’twas 
never  us’d  since : if  you  will,  ’tis  at  jmur  service,  gallants, 
and  tobacco  too ; ’tis  right  pudding,  I can  tell  you  : a 
lady  or  two  took  a pipe  full  or  two  at  my  hands,  and 
praised  it  for  the  heavens  : — Shall  I fill,  Fannius  ? 

Demetrius.  I thank  you,  good  Asinius,  for  your  love, 
I seldom  take  that  physick  ; ’tis  enough 
Having  so  much  fool,  to  take  him  in  snuff.” 

Whatever  was  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
tobacco-snuff,  it  seems  clear  that  medicated  snuffs 
were  used  at  an  early  period  (see  Charles  Knight 
on  the  Henry  IV.  passage).  Doubtless  the  nose- 
powder  took  its  name  from  the  act  of  snuffing  up 
by  which  it  is  inhaled.  And  it  seems  almost  as 
certain  that  ‘^snuff  ” — ^Mudgeon  ” (e.  g.  ^4n 
snuffs  and  packings  of  the  dukes,”  King  Lear,  iii. 
1),  comes  from  the  sniffing,  the  expansion  of  the 
nostrils,  which  is  a sign  of  sudden  passion. 

The  connection  which  seemingly  exists  between 
the  snuffing  of  a candle  and  the  blowing  of  the 
nose  is  more  puzzling.  In  Promptorium  Parvu- 
lorum  we  have — 

“ Snytyn'  a nese  or  a candyl.  Emungo,  mungo, 

“ Snytynge,  of  a nose  or  candyl.  Munctura,  Cath. 
emunctura. 

“ Snytynge,  of  a candel  (snytelc,  s.  snytinge  instrument, 
K.  P.)  Munctorium,  emunctorium.  Cath. 

“ Snuffe  of  a candel,  s.  3Iuco.” 

Can  the  connection  arise  from  the  like  action 
of  finger  with  thumb  in  both  cases,  before  snuffers 
and  pocket-handkerchiefs  were  invented  ? 

But  not  only  in  Teutonic  languages  do  we  find 
this  connection.  The  Latin  emungo  has  the  double 
meaning,  and  so  the  French  moucher,  &c. 

Another  slang  phrase,  up  to  snuff,”  is  curiously 
suggestive  of  Horace’s  ^^homo  emunctce  naris,” 
and  of  the  uses  of  nasus  and  nasutus.  (Apropos, 
quoth  Holofernes,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  ‘G  . . . 
and  why  indeed,  Naso ; but  for  smelling  out  the 
odoriferous  flowers  of  the  fancy,  the  jerks  of  in- 
vention?”) Has  snuff”  in  this  case  anything 
to  do  with  the  A.-S.  snytro,  snoter,  and  Moeso- 
Gothic  stiutro  " ? John  Addis,  M.A. 


This  saying  is  common  enough,  but  has  no  con- 
nection with  powdered  tobacco.”  Taken  as 
= ^Go  turn  up  the  nose,”  it  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  is  thus,  as  to  its  meanings,  glossed  by 
Quintilian  (lib.  ii.  cap.  3),  Naribus  quidem  de- 
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risus^  contemptus,  fastidiuni  significari  solet.” 
Even  in  Theocritus  it  occurs,  IdyL  i.  18  — 

Kat  OL  ael  Spifxsla  ti  orl  pm  KaQrjTau 

In  Persius  {^Sat.  i.  118)  we  find  — 

“ Callidus  excusso  populuin  suspendere  naso.” 

In  Horace  {Sat.  i.  vi.  5) — 

“ Ut  plerique  solent,  naso  suspendis  aduuco 
Ignotos.” 

In  Martial  {JEp.  lib.  xiii.  2)  — 

“Nasutus  sis  usque  licet,  sis  denique  nasus.” 

In  our  version  of  the  Prophet  Malachi  we  have 
(chap.  i.  13) — 

“Ye  have  said  also.  Behold  what  a weariness  is  it! 
And  ye  have  snuffed  at  it,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.” 

The  act  of  drawing  up  the  nostrils  in  sniffing 
or  snuffing,  as  expressive  of  disgust,  contempt, 
scorn,  or  ridicule,  naturally  produces  wrinkles  on 
the  nose  and  this,  no  doubt,  from  being  so  com- 
mon a way  of  exhibiting  these  feelings,  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  and  gained  for  it  such  acceptance, 
that  even  by  Plautus  it  is  spoken  of  as  vetus- 
tum  adagium.”  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 


WEATHER  PROGNOSTICATIONS. 

(ph  S.  iii.  580.) 

Ill  a recent  number  of  “ N.  & Q.”  I find  the 
following  : — ^^Last  January  was  unusually  warm, 
when  an  old  villager  said,  ‘ Ah  1 a warm  January, 
a cold  May.’  This  w^as  verified.  Is  it  a common 
saying  ? ” 

In  answer  to  Upthoepe,  I am  in  position  to 
say  that  this  axiom  is  not  a “ common  sajdng,”  or 
weather  proverb  that  I have  yet  met  with,  al- 
though for  many  years  eagerly  investigating  this 
branch  of  folk-lore,  and  generally  finding  it  more 
or  less  based  on  facts  established  by  science. 

From  the  investigation  of  meteorological  regis- 
ters, there  appears  to  be  no  connection  whatever 
between  the  weather  of  January  and  May.  In 
general  the  first  fortnight  of  May,  like  the  first 
fortnight  of  November,  is  characterised  by  the 
prevalence  of  polar  or  cold  winds,  respecting  the 
cause  of  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
enlarge;  but,  as  a record  of  fact,  I state  what 
follows.  Luke  Howard,  the  father  of  British 
meteorology'-,  gives  the  mean  temperature  of 
January  as  about  36*34°,  and  that  of  May  of  55*40°. 
More  modern  meteorologists  differ  slightly  in  the 
estimate,  but  this  happens  to  be  beside  the  ques- 
tion, namelyq  the  opposition  between  the  tem- 
perature of  January  and  that  of  May.  In  his 
Climate  of  London — a treasury  of  meteorological 
knowledge — Luke  Howard  states  that  in  a period 
of  ten  years  January  was  warmest  in  1812.  Now, 
according  to  his  Meteorological  Tables,  the  May 
following  this  January  was  warm  or  genial,  al- 
though rainy,  the  mean  temperature  being  slightly 


above  the  average  (55*46°).  The  January  of 
1814,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  coldest  of  a period 
of  ten  years,  and  the  temperature  of  the  following 
May  was  also  coldest,  being  51*39°.  Consequently 
this  weather  proverb  is  not  supported  by  facts, 
and  cannot,  I think,  be  admitted  among  the 
many  venerable  axioms  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  times  of  Aratus,  and  long  before  him,  per- 
haps more  useful  than  all  our  scientific  know- 
ledge, in  the  prognostication  of  seasons  and  daily 
weather.  For,  indeed,  it  is  pitiful  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  thousand  years,  astronomers  and 
meteorologists  are  still  unable,  with  all  their  pro- 
digious knowledge  of  cosmical  cause  and  effect,  to 
predict  the  weather,  not  only  from  season  to 
season,  but  even  from  day  to  day. 

The  temperature  of  last  May  was  more  remark- 
able for  its  frequent  alternations  than  its  low  de- 
gree— the  plus  and  minus  of  average  following 
each  other  throughout  the  month,  thus  giving*  the 
impression  of  absolute  coldness  above  the  average, 
greater  than  turns  out  to  have  been  the  fact. 
There  were  eleven  days  of  temperature  above  the 
average,  and  twenty  days  below  the  average  ; but 
as  a general  result,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
month  was  only  2*5°  below  the  average.  There 
was  also  the  invariable  refrigeration  universally 
remarked  in  May  about  the  13th  of  the  month,  in 
accordance  with  a popular  weather  proverb. 
Among  these  popular  adages  consecrating  certain 
dates  of  the  year  to  particular  weather,  there  are 
the  Saints  de  Glace  (‘‘  icy  saints  ”)  : — 

“ Saint  Mamert,  Saint  Pancrace 
Et  Saint  Servais — 

Sans  froid  ces  saints  de  glace 
Ne  vont  jamais.” 

Such  is  the  agricultural  proverb  which  an- 
nounces for  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  May — • 
the  anniversaries  of  these  saints — a notable  refri- 
geration in  the  mean  temperature  at  that  period. 
This  has  been  confirmed  by  modern  meteorolo- 
gical researches,  in  connection  with  astronomical 
causes.  Professor  Erman,  of  Berlin,  writing  to 
the  celebrated  French  astronomer  Arago,  in  1840, 
gave  the  following  opinion  ; — • 

“The  two  swarms  or  currents  of  planetar}^  bodies 
(meteors,  shooting  stars,  &c.),  which  the  earth  meets  on 
the  ecliptic,  respectively  about  the  10th  of  August  and 
about  the  loth  of  November,  annually  interpose  them- 
selves between  her  and  the  sun, — the  first  during  the  days 
comprised  betiveen  the  oth  and  the  11th  of  February,  the 
second  from  the  lOth  to  the  13th  of  May.  Each  of  these 
conjunctions  causes  annually,  at  these  periods,  a very 
notable  extinction  of  the  calorific  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
thereb}^  lowers  the  temperature  at  all  the  points  of  the 
earth’s  surface.” 

Finally,  I may  observe  that  a cold  and  windy 
May  has  always  been  considered  a good  prospect 
for  the  harvest,  according  to  the  proverb  : — 

“ A cold  May  and  windy 
Makes  a full  barn  and  findy.” 
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There  are,  indeed,  very  few  of  these  weather 
adages  which  do  not  turn  out  to  be  sufficiently 
correct  for  general  guidance,  or  are  not  supported 
by  strict  meteorological  science.  A.  S. 


WILLIAM  BEWICK. 

(4‘^  S.  iii.  453,  555.) 

I am  preparing  some  short  biographical  notes 
and  facts  relating  to’  this  clever  draughtsman  and 
amiable  gentleman,  which  I intend  to  forward  to 
The  Register  and  Magazine  of  Biography  fov  pos- 
sible use.  The  Memoir  of  William  Bewick  ” 
in  the  Gentleman' s Magazine  (anth,  555)  is  un- 
known to  me.  S.  B.,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
take  an  interest  in  my  note  (vide  453),  is  quite 
right  in  remembering  that  The  Athenceiim,  in 
announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  Bewick,  has  misstated 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Bewick,  the  cele- 
brated wood-engraver.  The  announcement,  how- 
ever, is  interesting  enough  to  find  a permanent 
place  in  N.  k Q.”  It  runs  as  follows : — 

“The  obituary  of  this  week  announces  the  death,  on 
the  8th  inst.,  of  Vv'illiam  Bewick,  son  of  the  famous 
draughtsman  and  engraver  on  wood,  a pupil  of  Haydon, 
whom  many  students  remember  as  wearing  a large  mass 
of  ringlets,  and  being  of  singularly  handsome  appearance 
in  his  way.  He  was  the  model  for  the  head  of  Lazarus, 
in  the  picture  by  his  master  Ha^^don,  who  frequenth’- 
mentioned  him  in  his  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.  He  frequently 
made  his  appearance  at  the  British  Institution  when  the 
cartoons  were  there.  See  Diary,  vol.  iii.  pp.  151-152.  Mr. 
Bewick  was  seventy  years  at  the  time  of  his  death.” — 
(Vide  The  AthencBum,  June  23,  1866 ; p.  840.) 

My  stray  notes  will  chiefly  have  to  do  with 
Mr.  Bewick’s  relations  to  Goethe  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  In  calling  him  here  a clever  draughtsman, 
I have  not  forgotten  that  WiUiam.  Bewick  was  a 
painter  of  rare  talent  and  perfect  handling  of  his 
art.  A private  communication,  for  which  I feel 
greatly  indebted,  says  that  he  rose  so  rapidly  in 
his  profession  that  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  at  that 
time  president  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  selected 
him,  in  1826,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  him  to 
Rome,  to  copy  the  frescoes  of  the  Prophets  and 
Sibyls  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  These  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  are,  as  will  be  remembered,  of 
colossal  size,  and  are  especially  remarkable  for  the 
accuracy  of  their  anatomical  details.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  for  their  cop^nst  to  be  a man  of  the 
highest  skill.  They  were  all  to  be  copied  upon 
paper,  and  then  transferred  to  canvas.  Speaking 
then  of  Mr.  Bewick  as  a draughtsman,  I have  just 
been  thinking  of  the  most  exquisite  portraits  he 
drew,  in  chalk  or  pencil,  of  most  of  his  great  or 
celebrated  contemporaries  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  in  England  and  in  Italy,  and  also  of  the 
glorious  cartoons  he  drew,  when  quite  a young 
man,  from  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  Haydon  and  Sir  Benjamin  West. 


His  jiortraits  comprise  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing physiognomies  of  our  time— Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Haydon,  Reine  Hortense,”  Ugo  Foscolo,  Louis 
Napoleon  (as  a 3mung  man  at  Rome),  Lady 
Morgan,  Hazlitt,  &c.,  &c.  They  would,  like  the 
collection  of  portraits  of  the  renowned  German 
painter  Carl  Vogel  von  Vogelstein  (born  1788, 
died  1867),  scarcely  find  their  equal  if  both  were 
multiplied  by  the  burin,  if  we  except  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Florentine  Gallery  and  A.  Van  Dyck’s 

leones  virorum  doctorum,  pictorum,”  &c.  I 
borrow  this  remark  from  Dr.  Nagler’s  excellent 
Monogrammisten  (vol.  ii.  1860,  p.  293,  art.  754), 
with  regard  to  Vogel  von  Vogelstein’s  collection 
of  the  portraits  of  artists  drawn  from  life  by  Vogel 
himself,  or  by  several  of  his  most  celebrated  con- 
temporary confreres  of  the  brush  and  pencil. 

Hermann  Kindt. 

German}'. 


NEWARK  PEERAGE. 

(ph  s.  iii.  575.) 

There  are  several  important  errors  in  the  note  by 
by  Dr.  Rogers  on  this  dormant  peerage-  The  ori- 
ginal patent  to  General  Leslie  (dated,  by  the  way, 
on  August  31, 1661, 7iot  1660,)  was  limited  to  heirs 
male  of  the  patentees  body.  And  the  alleged  re- 
grant, or  novo  dam^is,  whereby,  as  the  Doctor  says, 
‘Mhe  title  became  inheritable  by  heirs  male  or 
female,”  was,  according  to  Mr.  Riddell  (Peerage 
Law,  p.  779)  — 

“ apparently  a fabrication,  and  found  to  be  untenable, 
labouring  under  remarkable  flaws  and  objections  ; among 
others,  its  date  on  a Sunday,”  &c. 

While,  so  far  from  the  House  of  Lords  finding 
this  same  novo  damns  a perfectly  valid  instru- 
ment,” as  alleged  by  the  Doctor,  the  Lords’ journals 
of  date  June  6,  1793,  will  be  found  to  bear,  that 
the  claim  under  it  of  John  (not  William)  Leslie, 
or  Anstruther,  to  sit  and  vote  as  Baron  Newark 
was  rejected!  A claim  by  an  heir  female  had 
previously  been  objected  to  in  1771,  It  would 
thus  appear  that  Dr.  Rogers  has  been  supplied 
with  erroneous  information  on  this  dignity,  pos- 
sibly from  some  family  quarter. 

A Nemesis  seems  to  attend  these  fictitious 
regrants  of  peerages  to  heirs  general,  so  con- 
venient a basis  for  concocting  claims  by  heirs 
female.  In  the  well-known  Stirling  case  the 
claimant,  a Mr.  Humphreys,  produced  a regrant 
by  Charles  I.,  dated  Dec.  7,  1639,  extending  the 
succession  to  the  honours,  &c.,  to  heirs  female. 
Unluckily,  hovvmver,  the  framer  of  the  document 
had  inserted  as  a witness  the  well-known  John 
Spottiswoode,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  who 
had  died  shortly  before  its  date.  This  fatal  blunder 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Riddell  when  engaged  in 
the  case  for  the  crown.  No  one  should  profess  to 
write  on  Scottish  peerages  without,  at  least,  con- 
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suiting  tlie  works  of  this  eminent  lawyer,  which 
Dk.  Kogees  does  not  seem  to  have  done.  If 
he  had  looked  into  such  undoubted  authorities 
(which  are  easily  accessible),  he  would  liave  been 
spared  putting  forward  futile  claims  to  this  peer- 
age on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  Eev. 
John  Chalmers  of  Kilconquhar,  or  the  ancient 
and  highly  respectable  family  of  Graham  of  Bal- 
gowan.  The  latter,  now  styled  of  Iledgorton,” 
are  possibly  not  aware  of  the  honours  in  store  for 
them.  Aeglo-Scotes. 


Anstruther,  whom  in  the  follovving  account  I 
shall  designate  as  No.  1,  was  in  India  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  in  the  army  either  of  the 
King  or  the  East  India  Company,  and,  as  I heard 
many  years  afterwards,  had  a claim  for  the  above 
peerage.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  brother.  Colonel 
Robert  Anstruther,  who  entered  the  3rd  Foot 
Guards  in  1785,  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  George  III. 
from  January  1,  1805,  and  died  in  1808.  The 
King  is  said  to  have  regarded  him  as  one  of  the 
Newark  family. 

No,  1 had  a son,  whom  1 shall  only  designate 
as  No.  2,  R.  L.  A.,  as  I do  not  wisli  to  take  it 
upon  me  to  identify  him  excepting  for  the  sake  of 
his  descendants.  He  married  twice  : by  his  first 
wife  he  had  a son,  and,  through  the  interest  of  a 
well-known  statesman  (many  3'ears  dead)  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  this  son  was 
placed  in  a public  office,  which  he  had  to  resign 
on  account  of  ill-health. 

No.  2 married  again : had  sons  wliom  he  sur- 
vived, and  several  daughters  who  have  left 
descendants.  He  was  too  poor  to  prosecute  his 
claim,  but  the  eldest  son  of  his  eldest  daughter  is 
the  representative  of  this  branch  of  the  Anstruther 
family.  L. 


THE  KISS  OF  PEACE. 

(4‘h  S.  iii.  596.) 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  Christians  fol- 
lowed literally  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul,  and 
greeted  ‘Hue  another  with  an  lioly  kiss,”  Ter- 
tullian,  Origeues,  and  Athenagoras  (c.  166)  men- 
tion it  j and  Br.  Milner  cites  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
ceremony  was  performed  : — 

“ Let  the  Bishop  salute  the  Church  and  say,  ‘ The 
lieace  of  God  be  with  you  all  ’ ; and  let  the  people  answer, 

‘ And  with  Thy  spirit.’  Then  let  the  Deacon  say  to  all, 

• Salute  one  another  with  a holy  kiss’ : and  let  the  clergv 
kiss  the  Bishop,  and  the  laymen  the  lavmen,  and  the 
women  the  -women.” 

This  fraternal  embrace  was  probably  discon- 
tinued about  the  twelfth  centurN'-,  and  the  pax 
(osculatorium,  porte-paix,  or  pax-brode)  intro- 
duced, though  some  would  place  its  introduction 
as  early  as  the  ordinance  of  Pope  Leo  11.  c.  676, 


Dr.  Milner  thinks  {Arcliceologia^  xx.  534)  that 
when  the  sexes  began  to  be  mixed  together  in  the. 
low  mass,  about  the  twelfth  century,  the  embrace 
was  discontinued.  The  “ osculatorium  ” is  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution  of  Walter  de  Gray,, 
Archbishop  of  York,  a.d.  1250 ; and  in  those  of 
John  de  Peccliam,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  c, 
1280.  The  Synod  of  Exeter  (1287)  ordered  that 
each  parish  church  should  have  the  asser  ad 
pacem  ” (Wilkins’s  Condi,  ii.  139). 

Mr.  Albert  Way  mentions  a very  ancient  ex- 
ample in  the  Louvre.  It  is  a tablet  of  lapis 
lazuli,  formerly  part  of  the  treasures  of  the 
royal  abbe}'-  of  St.  Denis,  and  is  of  Greek  work- 
manship, representing  the  Saviour  on  one  side, 
with  that  of  the  B.  V.  M.  on  the  other,  wrought 
in  gold  inlaid  in  the  stone  {Ardiceol.  Journal.,  ii. 
147).  Dr.  Rock  has  an  enamelled  morse  (c.  1300), 
which  had  been  converted  into  a pax  by  fixing  a 
handle  to  it.  In  the  chapel  of  Richard  II.  was  a 

porte-pax  tout  d’or  ” set  with  diamonds,  pearls, 
and  sapphires  (weight,  two  pounds  four  ounces). 
Archbishop  Chichele  gave  to  All  Souls’,  Oxford, 
c.  1460,  paxes  made  of  r/Zu-ss.  Mr,  Way  has  a 
wooden  one  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
centurju  One  of  silver  parcel-gilt  may  be  seen 
at  New  College,  Oxford.  It  is  of  the  period  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  was  given  by  the  founder, 

Chaucer,  in  his  “ Persones  Tale,”  tells  of  a 
proud  person  who  awaiteth  to  go  above  him 
in  the  way,  or  kisse  the  Pax,  or  ben  incensed,  or 
gon  to  offriug  before  his  neighbour,  & swiche 
semblable  thinges.”  The  use  of  the  pax  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  ro^uil  commissioners  of  Edward  VI. 
The  Injunctions  published  at  Doncaster,  a.d.  1548, 
ordain  that  — 

“ The  Clarke  shall  bring  clown  the  Paxe,  and  standing 
without  the  c'nurch-door,  shall  saj’  loudly  to  the  people 
these  words — ‘This  is  a token  of  joyful  peace  which  is 
betwixt  God  and  men’s  conscience  ; Christ  alone  is  the 
peace- maker,  which  straitly  commands  peace  between 
brother  and  brother.  And  so  long  as  3m  use  these  cere- 
monies, so  long  shall  3-0  use  these  signitications.’  ” 

JOHK  PiGGOT,  JUN.,  E.S.A. 

lilting,  Maldon. 


The  earliest  record  of  the  use  of  the  pax  in  this 
country  that  I remember  to  have  seen  is  con- 
tained in  the  statute  of  Walter  Gra5q  Archbishop 
of  York  (1216-1255),  entitled  De  Ornamentis 
Dcdesicp,  wherein  it  is  ordered  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  parish  should  provide,  among  other 
things  needful  for  divine  worship,  an  osculato- 
rium.” A similar  statute  was  promulgated  by 
Robert  Winchelse3q  Archbishop  of  Canterbur3’- 
(1293-1313),  in  which  this  object  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  ^^osculare.”  (See  Cotton  MS. 
D iii.  191.)  Though  Archbishop  Gra3^’s  order 
may  well  be  the  first  document  in  which  its  use 
was  enjoined  by  authority,  it  is  probable  that  the 
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pax  had.  superseded  the  primitive  form  of  the  kiss 
of  peace  for  many  years. 

The  pax  was  forbidden  at  the  Reformation.  It 
was  not  retained,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  by  the 
English  Catholics  j probably,  because  on  account 
of  the  persecution  under  which  they  suffered,  it 
was  necessary  to  dispense  with  all  the  accessories 
of  ritual  which  were  not  of  absolute  necessity. 

Edwaed  Peacock. 


The  primitive  mode  of  giving  the  kiss  of  peace 
was  observed  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  as  it 
is  mentioned  by  Durandus  (lib.  iv.  cap.  53).  It  was 
oontinued  indeed  by  the  Dominicans  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  also  in  some  churches  of 
the  Roman  use  ; but  it  appears  from  the  sjmod  of 
Exeter  in  1287,  that  the  instrument  called  the 
pax  had  been  in  use  before  that  time.  The  use 
of  this  is  still  observed  in  low  masses  said  in  pre- 
sence of  a bishop,  as  prescribed  by  the  CcBremo- 
niale  JEpiscoporum : — 

In  missis  planis,  quse  corani  Episcopo  dicuntnr,  adhi- 
beri  solet  instruinentuin  pads.” — Lib.  i.  cap.  24. 

“Pariter  post  (Agnuin  Dei)  ab  eodem  (Capellano) 
-offertur  ei  (Episcopo)  pacis  instrumentum,  quod  Episco- 
pus  osculatur.” — Cap.  xxx. 

The  instrument  was  called  by  various  names, 
such  a.spax,  asser  adpacem,  tabula  pacis,  marmor, 
lapis  pacis,  osculatormm.  One  of  these  instru- 
ments in  my  possession,  an  old  English  one  of 
brass,  has  the  crucifixion  with  the  B.  Virgin  and 
St,  John  in  bold  relief,  and  on  a plate  behind  are 
engraved  the  instruments  of  our  Saviour’s  passion, 
above  which  is  the  firmament  with  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  This  venerable  old  pax  was  kissed  by 
the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman  at  a mass  said  before 
him  on  a particular  occasion.  F.  C.  H. 


Mr.  Bedo  will  find  some  information  on  the 
subject  of  his  inquiry  in  an  interesting  article  by 
Mr,  Albert  Way,  ‘‘  On  the  Ancient  Ornaments, 
Vestments,  and  Appliances  of  Sacred  Use,”  pub- 
lished in  tiiQ  Archceological  Joz/mwZ  (1845,  ii.  144.) 
Although  Mr.  Way  does  not  show  the  precise 
date  when  the  use  of  the  instrument  called  the 
pax,  tabula  pacis,”  osculatoiium,”  or^^porte- 
paix  ” was  substituted  for  the  more  primitive 
method  of  giving  the  holy  salute. 

JoHK  Macleak. 

Hammersmith. 


ISAAC  DORISLAUS. 

(4‘h  S.  iii.  287,  491,  585.) 

The  following  clipping  from  my  Army  Lists  of 
the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  . . . 1642,  sm.  4to, 
1863,  contains  pretty  nearly  all  that  I have  been 
able  to  recover  concerning  this  person : — 


“ Abraham  Doreslaer,  a minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  = 
at  Oude,  Niedorp,  in  1602;  Enkhuizen  in  1605,  where  he  died,  March 
19,  1655.  Author  of  ‘Anew  translation  of  IIOLY  WuiT  with  ex.- 
planations  and  notes.’  Amsterdam,  1614,  folio.  A ‘ Treatise  con- 
cerning the  ditferences  between  tlie  tenets  of  the  Reformed  and 
Anabaptist  persuasions,’  &c. 


1.  Samuel  Doreslaer,  2.  Isaac  Doreslaer,=  3.  David  Doreslaer,  minis- 
minister  at  Wervers-  minister  at  Hens- I ter  of  the  Dutch  colonists 
hoof,  1638;  at  Brock,  brock,  1627 ; at  En-  in  Brazil.  Returned  to 
in  Waterland,  1645;  kuizen,  1628,  where  | Holland  and  became  mi- 
at  Delft,  1648,  where  he  died,  1652.  nister  at  Hobrede  and 

he  died,  1653.  Osthniazen,  1644;  Hulte- 

I zen,  1649  ; Tholen,  1650; 

Zierikzen,  1654.  Died, 

1671. 

Isaac  Dorislaus. 

“ Isaac  Dorislaus  was  a friend  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay, 
and  the  first  Lord  Brooke.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
latter  he  was  appointed  to  read  a historical  lecture  in 
Cambridge;  but  ivas  soon  silenced  on  account  of  his 
maintaining  anti-monarchical  principles.  His  great  know- 
ledge of  Civil  Law  caused  his  nomination  to  the  office  of 
Judge  Advocate  of  the  Arm3L  For  the  same  reason  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  made  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralt}".  He  made  himself  especially  hateful 
to  the  Rojmlists  by  assisting  to  prepare  the  charge  of 
High  Treason  against  Charles  I.  In  the  beginning  of 
Ma^q  1649,  he  sailed  for  Holland  as  Envo}^  from  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  to  the  Hague ; he  had  only  spent  a very 
short  time  there  when,  on  the  12th,  or,  according  to 
others,  the  15th  of  May,  as  he  was  taking  his  supper  at 
the  Witte  Zwaan  (White  Swan)  Inn,  some  five  or  six 
men  in  masks  entered  the  house,  blew  out  the  lights  in 
the  passage,  and  rushed  into  the  public  room,  where  he, 
in  compan}'  with  eleven  other  guests,  was  sitting.  Two 
of  the  conspirators  immediately  made  a murderous  attack 
on  a Dutch  gentleman  named  Grijp  van  Valkensteyn, 
supposing  him  to  be  the  English  Envoy.  Finding  out 
their  mistake,  however,  they  set  upon  Dorislaus,  and 
slew  him  with  many  wounds,  exclaiming  as  they  did  the 
deed,  ‘ Thus  dies  one  of  the  King’s  Judges.’  _ The  leader 
of  this  execrable  gang  was  Col.  Walter  Whitford,  son  of 
Walter  Whitford,  D.D.,  of  Moiikland,  in  Scotland.  He 
received  a pension  for  this  ‘generous  action’  (Wood) 
after  the  Restoration.  The  English  Parliament  gave 
their  faithful  servant  a magnificent  funeral  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  June  14,  1649;  but  after  the  Restoration, 
those  in  power  disturbed  the  bod}*.  His  dust  now  rests 
with  that  of  Admiral  Blake,  and  others  such  as  he,  in 
a pit  in  St.  Margaret’s  churchyard.”  — John  Loden 
Gollpried's  Kronyck,  iv.  454 ; Van  der  Aa,  Biographisch 
Woordenhoek,  in  voc.  p.  21. 

Your  correspondent  quotes  some  unnamed  au- 
thor^ whose  evidence  he  rightly  suspects,  to  the 
effect  that  Dorislaus  left  the  service  of  the  King 
for  that  of  the  Parliament.  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  his 
Political  Ballads,  asserts  this  more  strongly.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Dorislaus  became  Judge  Advo- 
cate in  the  King’s  army,  but  deserted  Charles,  and 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  charges  against  him  ” 
(i.  90).  This  is  altogether  a mistake,  founded  on 
a passage  in  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses,  which 
these  writers  have  misunderstood.  Wood  was  an 
out-and-out  partisan  of  the  Royal  party.^  Had 
there  been  any  stain  of  desertion  on  Dorislaus’s 
character,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  inform  us. 
What  he  does  say,  bears  quite  another  com- 
plexion. It  is  as  follows  : — 

“ He  became  Judge  Advocate  in  the  King’s  army  iu 
one  of  his  expeditions  against  the  Scotch,  Advocate  in 
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the  army  against  the  King  under  Robert  Earl  of  Essex, 
afterwards  under  Sir  Thos.  Fairfax,  and,  at  length,  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  assistant  in 
drawing  up  and  managing  the  charge  against  K.  C.  I.” — 
Sub  voc.  “ L’Isle,  John.” 

There  was  clearly  nothing  of  desertion  in  this, 
as  Wood,  living  near  the  time  and  having  the 
chronology  of  the  period  clearly  in  his  mind,  knew 
very  well.  In  the  expedition  against  Scotland, 
Isaac  Dorislaus  was  Judge  Advocate.*  This 
war— the  bishops’  war,  men  nicknamed  it — was 
very  unpopular  with  the  Protestant  party  in 
England.  The  gentry  of  all  classes — Churchmen, 
Puritans,  and  Papists — gave  unhesitating  support 
to  the  King ; though  the  soldiers  on  several  occa- 
sions showed  their  sympathy  with  Protestantism, 
and  their  hatred  of  what  they  considered  papis- 
tical innovations,  in  a very  rough  manner.! 

Some  of  the  leading  Puritan  gentry  of  England 
were  in  arms  for  the  King  in  this  expedition : 
probably  through  the  inhuence  of  these  the 
learned  Dutchman  got  his  appointment.  When 
the  campaign  was  over,  the  forces  were  disbanded. 
Two  years  afterwards,  i.  e.  1642,  the  war  between 
Charles  and  the  English  Parliament  began.  Two 
new  armies  were  raised ; one  by  the  King,  the 
other  by  the  Parliament.  This  latter  force  natu- 
rally absorbed  such  Puritan  elements  as  had  been 
held  in  suspension  in  the  disbanded  army.  The 
Earl  of  Essex  was  its  commander,  and  Dorislaus 
filled  the  post  of  Advocate.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  groundwork  for  a charge  of  desertion  in 
this.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Fairfax, 
and  many  other  of  the  noblest  and  best  of 
puritan  England,  served  the  King  in  the  helium 
episcopole. 

The  Thurloe  Papers,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
contain  some  letters  from  a person  named  Isaac 
Dorislaus,  written  after  the  death  of  the  Envoy. 
He  was  probably  a son,  or  nephew,  of  the  mur- 
dered man.  That  he  had  a son  is  certain ; for  on 
I May  14, 1649,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to 
j settle  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  upon  him 
I for  life.! 

Edwakd  Peacock. 

i Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 


' JOEKKALS  OE  THE  LATE  Mk.  HuKTER  (4‘^  S.  iv. 
10.) — Your  correspondent  J.  H.  (from  Sheffield?) 
says  til  at  my  omission  of  any  memoir  of  the 
' author  of  the  History  of  Hallamshire  from  the 
republication  of  the  work  which  I have  recently 

* That  is,  Wood  says  he  was,  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  objection  raised  against  his  te  tiraony.  I may 
remark,  however,  that  I have  not  seen  any  other  notice 
I of  Dorislaus  having  held  this  appointment  in  the  army 
against  Scotland.  I cannot  find  anything  about  it  in 
Ruihworth,  though  it  very  well  may  be  there. 

t Vicar’s  Jehova  Jireh,  20. 

I X Com.  Journals^  vi.  209. 


edited  ^^has  produced  both  surprise  and  regret, 
however  it  may  be  accounted  for.”  This  is  news  to 
me  J for,  except  by  one  friend  who  assisted  me  in 
the  work,  such  an  addition  to  Hallamshire  was 
never  suggested  to  me,  and  no  one  has  complained 
to  me  that  the  volume  was  imperfect  without  a 
life  of  its  author.  I myself  thought  of  append- 
ing a short  memoir,  but  I could  not  find  sufficient 
materials.  There  is  a brief  one  written,  I believe, 
by  a relative,  but  it  contains  simply  what  would 
interest  private  friends.  I asked  a near  relation 
of  Mr.  Hunter  to  supply  me  with  some  biogra- 
phical account  of  his  uncle,  but  I never  received 
it,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  incidents  of  the 
venerable  student’s  life  were  found  too  few  and 
simple  to  gain  public  interest.  Some  private 
letters,  written  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  early  married 
life,  were  sent  to  me  for  perusal,  and  I liked 
them ; but  his  reputation  as  a scholar  and  topogra- 
pher would  not  have  been  enhanced  by  their 
publication,  replete  as  they  were  with  intelligence 
and  good  feeling.  My  own  impression  is,  that 
any  memoir  of  Mr.  Hunter  would  have  to  depend 
upon  purely  domestic  affairs  for  its  principal 
attraction,  his  life  having  been  spent,  so  far  as  I 
know,  at  Sheffield,  Bath,  and  London  in  a uni- 
form pursuit  of  that  special  knowledge  for  which 
he  justly  earned  the  highest  reputation.  The 
domestic  life  of  any  one  is,  in  my  opinion,  sacred ; 
and  so  I consider  that  I have  shown  no  disrespect 
to  the  memory  of  our  local  historian  in  not  at- 
tempting to  botanise  on  his  grave. 

Alered  Gatty,  D.D. 

Another  Blhe  Boy  ” by  Gainsborough 
(4^’^  S.  Hi.  576 ; iv.  23.) — With  reference  to  the 
communication  relative  to  the  Blue  Boy  ” by 
Gainsborough,  I beg  to  say  I possess  a Blue 
Boy  ” by  him  also.  It  is  a picture  of  my  father- 
in-law,  painted  probably  about  1770,  when  he 
was  a boy  of  seven  or  eight  or  thereabouts.  He 
is  represented  in  a surtout,  long  waistcoat,  and 
breeches,  all  blue,  with  collar,  lace  frill  and  ruffles, 
and  white  silk  stockings,  shoes,  and  buckles  j the 
scene  being  a garden  with  distant  landscape.  The 
“ Blue  Boy  ” is  represented  plucking  a flower  with 
his  right  hand,  and  holding  one  in  his  left,  several 
lying,  gathered,  in  his  hat  on  the  ground  beside 
him.  The  picture,  which  has  no  name  or  date 
upon  it,  is  about  4 ft.  3 in.  by  3 ft.  4 in.  Though 
in  a room  with  portraits  by  Lely,  Baeburn,  and 
others,  it  is  the  most  striking,  as  well  as  the  most 
generally  admired.  I regret  I cannot  give  any 
information  about  the  picture  of  the  Blue  Boy,”" 
Master  Buttall,  about  which  your  correspondent 
writes.  W.  Riddell  (Jarre. 

Cavers  Carre. 

Model  Bells  and  Bell-ringing  (4*^*"  S.  iii. 
595.) — I was  well  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr. 
Osborn,  and  have  before  me  his  report  about  the 
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model  ring  of  eight  hells  at  Mr.  Jackson’s  in  Shoe 
Lane,  then  for  sale  at  30/.  The  weight  of  the 
t-enor  was  67  lbs.,  the  diameter  being  14  inches: 
the  size  of  the  treble  was  7|-  inches.  The  peal 
boards  which  w^ere  with  them  must  have  been 
records  of  peals  rung  with  tower  bells,  which 
these  little  ones  never  could  have  been,  neither 
would  it  be  possible  to  handle  them  with  the  ropes 
like  full-sized  bells.  Changes  with  small  bells 
must  be  produced  with  hand-bells.  The  peal- 
book  of  the  College  Youths  would  probably  have 
a record  of  the  performance.  H.  T.  ELLACO^aEE. 

Clyst  St.  George. 

It  may,  I think,  safely  be  said  that  the  small 
bells  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Osborn 
were  never  placed  in  any  church  tower.  Certain 
it  is  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  rung 
in  the  usual  manner  by  any  change  ringers. 
They  are  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  peal-book 
of  the  CollegeYouths.  Thomas  VValesby. 

Golden  Square. 

Isabel  Sckope  (4^’"  S.  iii.  104,  184,  509.) — 
My  best  thanks  are  due  to  S.  S.  for  setting  this 
<puestion  at  rest,  though  it  shatters  into  fragments 
my  little  Strabolgi-Percy  hypothesis.  But  I can- 
not agree  vrith  him  that  the  discussion  of  Isabel’s 
relationship  to  Henry  IV.  involves  ‘’^an  immense 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,”  or  that  she  is 
doubtlessly  so  styled  as  the  widow  of  an  English 
nobleman  of  high  rank.”  This  method  of  address 
certainly  exists  now,  but  it  did  not  then.  It  is 
said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  fact  of  the 
blood  relationship  of  Henry  to  so  many  noble 
families,  that  ‘Hhe  king’s  cousin”  became  almost 
synonymous  with  a title.  It  still  appears  to  me 
that  the  distinct  pointing  out  of  the  king — not 
^Yonsanguinea Domini  Regis”  merely,  but  Regis 
llenrici  Quart!”  in  particular,  as  if  to  indicate 
that  her  relationship  was  to  this  king  only — im- 
plies a connection  by  blood.  Who  were  the  wife 
and  mother  of  Sir  Maurice  Russell  ? 

One  of  my  questions  concerning  Isabel  Scrope 
still  remains  unanswered.  If  she  died  in  1437, 
why  did  her  crown  pension  cease  seventeen  years 
before  her  death  ? It  evidently  was  not  on  ac- 
count of  a subsequent  marriage,  if  her  last  matri- 
monial alliance  took  place  in  14C6. 

Hekmenteude. 

Heementeube  questions  my  doubting  that  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire  was  a son  of  a Scroope  of  77);- 
sall.  My  authority  for  the  doubt  is  the  recent 
assertion  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  Mr. 
Simon  Scroope,  of  Danby,  to  obtain  the  earldom 
of  Wiltshire,  where  he  claims  as  a descendant 
from  the  Scroopes  of  Bolton-,  and  if  Heemeh- 
teude  Avill  turn  to  Sir  B.  Burke’s  (1866)  edition 
of  the  Dormant  Peerages,  she  will  find  Ulster  en- 
dorses this  statement  of  Mr.  Scroope,  although  in 


Sir  Bernard’s  previous  edition  he  makes  this  same 
Earl  of  Wilts  descended  from  the  Lords  Scroopes 
of  Vpsall.  I am  anxious  for  purely  local  historj^ 
reasons  to  obtain  a good  lineage  of  these  Scroopes 
of  Upsall. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  makes  Harriet  only  child  of 
C.  B.  Massingberd,  and  widow  of  C.  G.  Munday, 
heir-general  to  the  title  of  Scroope  of  Upsall, 
through  the  heiresses  of  Dobson,  Tancred,  Army- 
tage,  and  Danby.  The  newspapers  of  last  month 
informed  us  that  Mr.  Simon  Scroope  had  clearly 
proved  his  descent  from  the  Scroopes  of  Bolton. 
If  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  is  of  the  Upsall  branch, 
it  is  clear  Mr.  Simon  Scroope  has  no  claim  to 
that  earldom,  as  he  claims  through  the  senior 
branch  of  Bolton.  Eboeactjm. 

If  TIeemehteijds  consults  Nicolas’s  Synopsis 
of  the  Dnylish  Peerage,  she  will  find  that  William 
le  Scrope,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  was  a brother  of 
Stephen,  second  Baron  Scrope  of  Masham  and 
Upsal,  and  consequently  son  of  Henry  le  Scrope, 
first  Baron  of  Masham  and  Upsal,  who  was  first 
cousin  to  Richard,  first  Baron  Scrope  of  Bolton. 

D.  C.  E. 

PoruLAE  Names  oe  Plants  : W Alton’s  Li- 
lies ” (ph  S.  iii.  242,  341,  414,  469,  512.)— I fear 
I do  not  quite  understand  Me.  Dixon’s  note. 
Having  studied  British  plants  for  several  years,  I 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that  I am 
scarcely  likely  to  “fall  into  errors”  as  to  their 
habitats,  which  a reference  to  any  botanical  work 
will  enable  [me]  to  avoid.”  Neither  did  I say 
that  Davors  mentioned  lilies  ” ; but  Walton  does 
so,  and  Me.  Dixon’s  note  has  suggested  to  me  the 
idea  that  he  may  have  referred  to  Nai-cissns 
pseudo-narcissus  under  that  name.  This  plant 
growls  in  meadows,  and  in  many  counties  is  called 
“ Lent  lily,”  although  not  a member  of  the 
JAliacece.  I am  not  aware  that  I have  tested 
Davors’  (not  Davor’s)  purple  narcissus  ” by  the 
i lily  ; but  as  there  is  no  plant  answering  to  such  a 
description,  we  must  look  for  one  as  near  it  as 
possible.  My  private  impression  is  that  Davors, 
with  very  many  of  the  older  writers,  employed 
such  names  as  suited  the  purpose  without  troubling 
about  the  habitats  of  the  plants  connected  with 
them,  or  even  the  plants  themselves.  This  hypo- 
thesis w'ould  account  for  red  hyacinths,  purple 
narcissus,  azure  culverkeys,  and  lilies  being  placed 
in  meadows. 

Bluebell  and  Harebell. — The  name  bluebell  is 
common  to  Agrapliis  nutans  (Hyacinthus  iionscy-ip- 
tus)  and  Campanula  rotundifolia,  and  appears  to 
be  locally,  as  wmll  as  generally,  applied  to  both 
plants.  It  is  a comparatively  modern  name, 
neither  Gerarde  nor  Parkinson  giving  it.  Hare- 
bell is  more  usually  applied  to  C.  rotundifolia, 
and  in  some  modern  works  is  spelt  Aa/rbell,  in 
reference  to  its  slender  hair-like  stalk  • but  this 
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is  merely  a recent  notion^  and  throws  no  light  on 
the  origin  of  the  name,  which  is  not  known. 
Phillips,  in  his  Flora  Historica,  calls  Agrapliis 
harebell  ‘^from  its  being  so  frequently  found 
in  those  thickets  most  frequented  by  hares.”  Dr. 
Prior  says  that  in  Scotland  the  name  is  assigned  to 
this  plant.  In  Lancashire,  about  Wigan,  the  Agra- 
phis  is  called  ring  o’  bells.”  This  name  has  an 
interesting  origin.  Those  familiar  with  mediaeval 
pictures  and  illuminations  will  have  noticed  David 
frequently  represented  with  a number  of  bells 
hung  one  above  another  beside  him,  which  he  is 
striking  with  a hammer.  This  was  called  a sym- 
phonia,  or  ring  of  bells,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
like  the  drooping  spike  of  the  wild  h3"acinth  is  to 
a number  of  bells  so  disposed. 

Long  Purples  of  8hahespeare.  — This  plant  was 
certainly  Orchis  mascula,  to  which  liberal  shep- 
herds ” still  give  a grosser  name.” 

James  Beitten. 

High  Wycombe. 

Bukting  oe-  the  South  Side  oe  Chukches 
(4^*^  S.  hi.  449.)  — In  Mr.  Durkin’s  interest- 
ing article  on  Cornish  crosses  there  is  an  extract 
from  Erredge’s  Historg  of  Brighthelmstone,  which 
gives  a reason  for  the  custom  of  burying  by  pre- 
ference on  the  south  side  of  churches.  The  reason 
assigned  may  be  the  real  one,  but  another  plausi- 
ble one  may  be  suggested.  In  very  early  times 
all  burial-grounds  v/ere  held  sacred,  and  when 
one  race  was  destroyed  or  expelled  the  conquering 
tribe  continued  burying  their  dead  on  the  same 
spot.  My  late  lamented  friend,  Troyon,  the  Swiss 
archaeologist,  discovered  and  thoroughly  explored 
a burial-ground  where  the  remains  of  three  dis- 
tinct races  were  found  superposed.  As  worship- 
pers of  the  sun,  the  early  races  naturally  buried 
their  dead  in  places  fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  beneficent  luminary — a fact  so  familiar  to  the 
archaeologists  of  German}'-  and  Switzerland,  that 
they  never  look  for  a Celtic  burial-ground  or  even 
a solitary  tumulus  on  the  northern  slope  of  a hill. 
This  Celtic  custom  may  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  through  twenty  centuries,  as  has  that  of 
lighting  bonfires  on  the  hill  tops  on  the  Eve  of 
St.  John.  That  distinguished  archaeologist  Dr.  F. 
Keller  of  Zurich  supposes  that  a strange  pagan 
funeral  rite  was  practised  in  England  down  to  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  Hamlet  the  priest 
refuses  a Christian  burial  to  Ophelia  as  a suicide, 
and  declares  that  — 

*‘Shardsy  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  upon  her.” 
These  shards  (or  fragments  of  broken  pottery)  are 
almost  invariably  found  in  Celtic  barrows  through 
all  northern  and  central  Europe.  Outis. 

Eisely,  Beds. 

Grinling  Gibbons  (4^*‘  S.  iii.  77.)  — There  is 
no  doubt  that  many  additions  may  be  made  to 
Mr.  Piggot’s  list  of  the  works  of  this  artist,  even 


assuming  it  to  refer  only  to  those  still  existing.  I 
am  at  present  out  of  the  reach  of  books ; but  I 
can  add  to  the  list  the  carvings  in  the  saloon  at 
Petworth,  the  bronze  statue  of  James  II.  at 
Whitehall,  and  the  bronze  statue  of  Charles  IL 
at  Chelsea  Hospital.  Some  of  the  fine  works  .at 
Chats  worth,  always  ascribed  to  Gibbons,  can  also^ 
I think  upon  sufiicient  authority,  be  given  tu 
Watson  (whom  Mr.  Piggot  mentions),  who  was 
little  more  than  a mechanic  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. S.  R. 

Thursley,  Godaiming. 

At  the  hall  of  the  Skinners’  Company,  Dowgate 
Hill,  is  a room  panelled  in  cedar  and  richly  carved, 
attributed  to  this  great  artist;  and  at  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  Royal  Exchange  (pulled  down 
for  City  improvements)  was  a carved  oak  pulpit  and 
a reading-desk,  supposed  to  have  been  his  work. 
These  were  afterwards  setup  in  a temporary  church 
in  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  and  at  the  sale  of  the  fittings 
thereof  in  June  1864,  were  bought  by  a reverend 
gentleman  on  behalf  of  the  London  Diocesan  Fund, 
and  most  probably  have  been  set  up  permanently 
in  some  other  church,  from  whence  I trust  that 
they  may  never  be  removed  again.  E.  B. 

A description  of  the  chimney-piece,  carved  in 
wood  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  which  adorns  the 
Bristol  City  Library,  will  be  found  atp.  17  of  The 
Bristol  City  Library,  its  Founders  and  Benefactors. 
By  Charles  Tovey.  Bristol,  1853.  An  engraving, 
of  this  tine  work  forms  the  title-page  of  the  book. 

W.  E.  A.  A. 

I do  not  find  in  Mr.  Piggot’s  list  Studley  Royal, 
in  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  de  Grey,  where 
there  is  a room  of  Gibbons’  carving,  as  well  as  other 
pieces  of  his  work  about  the  house.  SyAoro^uos. 

Rushlights  (I^'"  S.  iii.  552.) — In  your  number 
for  June  12  there  is  a paragraph  relative  to  rush- 
lights or  rush-sticks,  I can  corroborate  the  remarks 
relative  to  the  rushes  being  prepared  by  drawing 
them,  after  being  peeled,  through  melted  fat ; but 
I can  also  add,  from  my  own  observation,  that 
they  are  not  yet  obsolete,  but  are  still  used  in  cot- 
tages and  small  farmhouses  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Surrey,  and,  no  doubt,  also  in  the  neighbouring" 
counties.  The  iron  holder  is  somewhat  like  a pair 
of  ladies’  curling-tongs,  with  a lump  of  lead  on 
one  of  the  handle-ends,  as  a weight  to  press  the 
blades  together  when  the  rush  is  fixed  between 
them.  I have  seen  several  sorts,  in  one  of  which 
this  holder  is  fixed  to  a long  stick  and  stand,  and 
is  placed,  when  lighted,  by  the  cottager’s  side  as 
he  studies  his  country  paper  in  the  evening  in  the* 
chimney-corner  of  his  kitchen  or  keeping-room. 
In  others,  it  is  fixed  to  rudely  turned  beechwood 
candlesticks,  and  used  upon  the  supper-table.. 
When  burning  down  close  to  the  holder,  the  ex- 
pression used  for  lengthening  the  rush  is  ‘^mend- 
ing the  candle,”  and  I was  told  by  a farmer  that 
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he  considered  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  rush-stick  to  he,  that  on  going  to  bed  you 
could  put  the  rush  at  a certain  length,  get  into 
bed  by  its  light,  and  then  leave  it  to  go  out 
of  itself.  It  is  used  most  during  the  summer 
months,  when  the  cottager's  bedtime  and  the  last 
rays  of  evening  light  more  nearly  coincide,  and 
the  time  is  very  short  for  which  artificial  light  is 
required.  K.  W. 

Epigham  by  Dr.  Hawtret  (4^^  S.  iii.  499.)-— 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Thiriolb,  I beg  to  inform  him 
that  the  epigram  he  prints  appeared  originally  m 
The  Guardian  of  Nov.  13,  1861,  in  the  following 
form : — 

“ Cantuariensis. 

Privatam  monitus  relinque  chartam, 

Meamque,  improbe,  pone  concionem. 

Quae  scrips!,  mea  sunt.  _ ^ 

Tuamensis.  ^ Tuam  requiris  ? 

Frustra  glorier  hoc  Episcopatu 
Tuam  si  nequeo  ineam  vocare.”*  ^ ^ rji  p 

Db  Atjdley  (4^''  S.  iii.  596.)  — I am  not  at  all 
surprised  at  W.  H.  C.’s  perplexities,  for  modern 
writers  are  sadly  at  fault  concerning  Sir  James 
Audley,  and  accuse  poor  Froissart  of  their  own 
blunders.  He  knew  perfectly  well  who  Sir  J ames 
was,  and  be  it  noticed  that  he  does  not  say  that 
James  Lord  Audley  died  in  1369,  but  Lord  James 
Audley— a decidedly  different  name.  The  follow- 
ing will  help  W.  H.  0. 

James  Lord  Audley  of  Heleigh  (No.  1),  born 
1316,  fought  at  Poitiers;  died  at  Heleigh,  April  1, 
1386  ; buried  in  Hulton  Abbey.  Married 

1.  Joan,  eldest  daughter  of  Koger  Earl  of 
March ; probably  married  after  1323,  died  before 


1353 

II.’  Isabel,  daughter  and  coheir  of  William  Mal- 
bank ; married  before  April  23, 1353 ; died  before 
1374.  ^ ^ ^ 

Issue~I.  (By  Joan).  1.  Nicholas  Lord  Aud- 
ley, died  5.  p.  1391,  before  November  4.  Married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Lord  Beaumont  and 
Alice  Countess  of  Buchan  ; married  before  April, 
1342  ; she  died  October  27,  1400.  2.  Joan,  mar- 

ried Sir  John  Touchet  (from  whom  the  present 
family).  3.  Margaret,  married  Sir  Roger  Hil- 
larv  Tdied  s.  p.  1411.  4.  Roger,  living  November 
17  1335 

il.  (By  Isabel).  5.  Roland,  died  s.  6. 
James,  died  1369  at  Eontenay  le  Comte ; sene- 
schal of  Gascony.  7.  Thomas,  died  s.  p.  1409  ; 

married  Elizabeth , who  died  1400-1402.  8. 

Margaret,  married  Fulk  third  Lord  Fitzwanne. 

James  Lord  Audley  (No.  1)— not  Sir  James  his 
^on— had  a brother  Peter,  who  died  at  Beaufort 
Castle  in  or  about  1359.  Froissart  distinctly  calls 
him  the  brother  of  that  James  Audley  who  fought 

[*  For  another  reading  see  The  Guardian  oi  June  9, 
1869.— Ed.] 


at  Poitiers;  here  again  the  blunder  is  not  his,  but 
that  of  his  commentators. 

But  now  I must  confess  my  own  perplexity, 
arising  out  of  W.  H.  C.’s  Sir  James  Audley  No.  2, 
whom  he  describes  as  the  second  son  of  Hugh 
Audley,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  Did  not  Hugh  die 
without  male  issue,  and  was  not  his  daughter 
Margaret  Lady  Stafford,  his  sole  heir  ? I know 
however,  nothing  to  prevent  a Sir  James  Audley 
from  being  the  brother  of  Hugh  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, and  second  son  of  Hugh  first  Lord  Audley 
of  his  branch. 

I am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Elwes  for  his  infor- 
mation concerning  Eleanor  Lady  Audley.  I had 
already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  Ed- 
mund’s daughter  from  further  notices  furnished  to 
me  in  private  correspondence.  I presume  that  her 
husband  was  that  James  Touchet,  Lord  Audley, 
who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Joan  Audley  (see  above), 
and  was  a minor  on  his  father’s  death  in  1409. 

Hermentrede. 

To  iMY  Nose  (4‘^  S.  i.  463 ; ii.^  91,  119.)  — 
Among  the  poems  mentioned  on  this  subject,  the 
following,  has  apparently  escaped  notice.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Irish  Penny  Journal  of  Nov.  28, 1840. 
I do  not  know  the  author,  but,  nevertheless,  I 
think  his  production  is  worthy  of  a corner  in 
N.  and  Q.” 

“SONXET  ABOUT  A NOSE. 

“ ’Tis  very  odd  that  poets  should  suppose 
There  is  no  poetry  about  a nose, 

When  plain  as  isThe  nose  upon  your  face, 

A noseless  face  would  lack  poetic  grace. 

Noses  have  sympathy  : a lover  knows 

Noses  are  always  touched  when  lips  are  kissing  : 

And  who  would  care  to  kiss  where  nose  was  missing  i 
Why,  what  would  be  the  fragrance  of  a rose. 

And  where  would  be  our  mortal  means  of  telling 
Whether  a vile  or  wholesome  odour  flows 
Around  us,  if  we  owned  no  sense  of  smelling  ? 

I know  a nose,  a nose  no  other  knows, 

’Neath  starry  eyes,  o’er  ruby  lips  it  grows  ; 

Beauty  is  in  its  form  and  music  in  its  blows. 

Medallic  Queries  (P^  S.  iii.  311.)— 1.  Al- 
though I cannot  give  P.  G.  H.  S.  the  information 
asked  for,  he  may  possess — and  if  so,  would  very 
much  oblige  by  describing — a medal  ^Go  com- 
memorate the  peaceful  hero’s  (Gen.  Oglethorpe) 
benevolence  and  patriotism,”  for  which  ^ a pr^e 
was  offered  for  the  best  design  178|.  (Vide  Me- 
nioirs  of  Gen.  Jas.  Oglethorpe,  by  Robt.  Wright, 
1867.)  ■ 

“ A medal  was  subsequently  cast,  and  after  a few 
specimens  were  struck  off,  the  die  was  destroyed.” — Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  1785. 

2.  Any  of  your  correspondents  who_  would  be 
obliging  enough  to  give  some  information  regard- 
ing the  medal  I proceed  to  describe  would  confer 
a favour  upon  me.  Is  it  a Masonic  medal  ? — 
Obv.  : “ CAROLVS  . SACKVILLE . MAGISTER  . E . L . 

His  bust.  L.  NAT  TER  . F . 1733.”  or  1. 
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^ Rev. : . OEIGINE.’’  Nude  figure  of  Secrecy ; 

his  left  arm  resting  upon  a pedestal,  holding  a 
cornucopia  in  the  hand.  At  his  feet  the  emblems 
of  Masonry.  I.  N.  0. 


who  was  killed  during  the  three  days  of  July,  or 
in  one  of  the  emeutes  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  inscription  con- 
I eludes  with  this  announcement : — 


La  Salette  S.  iii.  598.)  — Besides  the 
manual  mentioned  at  the  above  reference,  C.  G. 
will  do  well  to  read  The  Holy  Mountain  of  La 
Salette,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ullathorne. 
London : Richardson  & Son,  1854.  Also  an  ela- 
borate work,  which  preceded  it : — 

“ A Pilgrimage  to  La  Salette  ; or,  a Critical  Examin- 
ation of  all  the  Facts  connected  with  the  alleged  Appari- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,”  &c.,  by  J.  Spencer  mrthcote, 
M.A.  London  : Burns  & Lambert,  1852. 

F.  C.  H. 

Austria  : Prussia  S.  iii.  284.)— I fear  that 
an  important  correction  of  one  word  in  the  above 
note,  sent  to  N.  & Q.”  not  long  after  the  inser- 
tion of  the  note,  has  miscarried  or  been  mislaid. 
I have  not  a copy  of  the  later  communication,  but 
what  follows  is  substantially  the  same.  Very 
shortly  after  I had  written  the  note,  I had  reason 
to  suspect  that  Rupert,  Elector  Palatine,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Swiss  count,  I was  subse- 
quently enabled  to  verify  the  descent.  The  under- 
written pedigree  was  furnished  by  Quatuordecini 
Tahulce  GenealorjiccB,  Tubing?e,  mdclxxxv.  : — 
Eodolph  of  Habsburg. 

Matilda  = Louis,  El.  Pal. 


Rodolph,  El.  Pal. — Matilda,  da.  Adolph  Louis,  Emperor. 
' of  Nassau. 


Adolph,  El.  Pal.  Rodolph  II.,  Rupert,  El.  Pal.,  founder 
El.  Pal.  of  Heidelberg. 


Rupert  II.,  El.  Pal.,  = Beatrice,  da.  Peter,  K.  of  Arragon 
sue.  uncle  Rupert,  and  Sicily.* 

1390. 


Rupert  HI.,  El.  Pal.  1398,  Emperor  1400-1410. 

I o^o^t,  therefore,  to  have  said : the  empire 
01  Germany  ....  was  held  by  descendants  of  a 
simple  Swiss,  Count  Rodolph  of  Habsburg,  with 
but  two  exceptions.”  Charles  Thiriold.  | 

Cambridge. 

Omitted  Reeerexces  (4**^  S.  iii.  593.)— While 
I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Fitzhopeins  in  the  pro- 
priety of  always  giving  references  to  authorities 
and  sources  of  information,  I may  mention  that 
some  twenty  years  ago,  I had  pointed  out  a tomb 
in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  which  runs  on  all 
tours  with  the  obituary  notice  in  the  Berkshire 
Chronicle.  It  was  that  of  a Parisian  tradesman 


Others  say  daughter 
Duke  of  Bavaria. 


of  Stephen,  Count  Palatine  and 


This  tomb  was  executed  by  his  bereaved  [or  discon- 
solate] widow  \yeAive  desoUe],  who  still  carries  on  his  busi- 
ness at  No.  — • Rue  St.  Martin.” 

George  Vere  Irving. 

Young  Pretender  j-p  532.)—!  have 

a beautiful  miniature  in  a ring,  engraved  and  in- 
laid with  enamel,  of  the  Young  Pretender  (in  the 
finest  possible  state  of  preservation),  handed  down 
in  my  grandmother’s  family  (the  Dealtrys)  from 
the  time  he  lived.  It  is  a charming  little  portrait. 

J.  C.  J. 

Portrait  by  Be  Wilde  (4^*^  S.  iii.  458,  538, 
608.)— By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Be  Wilde,  to 
whom  I forwarded  a photograph  of  this  picture,  I 
am^  now  enabled  to  inform  F.  C.  H.  that  the  por- 
trait is  that  of  Miss  Louisa  Bubuisson,  as  Mr.  Bo 
Wilde  inferred  it  was  from  my  description. 

Charles  Wylie. 

Flinter-mouse  (4^^  S.  iii.  576.)—Vlinder  is- 
one  of  the  names  given  in  Belgium  to  the  butter- 
fly. There  is  also  a fish  called  vlinder  (Lat.  hlen- 
nius),  probably  from  its  movements  resemblino* 
the  flight  of  a bird ; — ° 

I ^ “ Les  blennes  vivent  sur  le  rivage  et  parmi  les  rochers, 

I oil  elles  sautillent  et  voltigent  meme  a la  maniere  des 
I poissons  volants,”  etc.— Drapiez,  Diet,  des  Sciences  Na~ 
turelles. 

The  Germans  have  Jlinderj  JUnter^  which  is  a 
name  given  by  game-keepers  to  the  rags  they 
hang  out  to  frighten  the  game  with,  such  rags 
being  continually  beaten  or  flapped  by  the  wind. 
The  common  bat  is  called  in  Flanders  vleur-muis, 
vloor-muis,  vleer-muis  (Pomey’s  Diet.),  and  vleder- 
'inuis  or  vledder-muis — which  are  all,  but  for  the 
difference  in  spelling,  like  brother  and  sister 
with  flitter-mouse.”  Whence  I conclude  flinter  ” 
and  ffitter  ” to  be  mere  synonyms. 

J.  Van  de  Velde. 

Sky-lark  (P^  S.  iii.  428.)— The  quoted  lines, 
descriptive  of  the  song  of  the  sky-lark,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  poem  of  Bu  Bartas  upon  the  creation 
of  the  world,  book  v.  lines  550,  &c.  They  have 
been  thus  translated  by  Sylvester : — 

“ The  pretty  lark,  climbing  the  welkin  deer, 

Chaunts  with  a cheer,  Heer  peer  I neer  my  deer. 

Then  stooping  thence  (seeming  her  fall  to  rew). 

Adieu  (she  saith),  adieu,  deer  deer,  adieu  !’  ” 

An  emlier  French  author,  Jacques  Pelletier,  as 
quoted  in  Les  Bigarrures  du  Seigneur  des  Accords, 
1596  (p.  160),  describes  the  lark’s  song  thus : — 

“ Elle,  guindee  d’un  zdphire. 

Sublime  en  Fair  vire  et  revire, 

Et  y declique  un  joly  cry, 

Qui  rit,  guerit,  et  tire  lire, 

Des  esprits  mieux  que  je  n’escry.” 
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Puller,  in  tis  Worthies,  1663  (fol.  114),  says  of 
tlie  Bedfordshire  lark : — 

“A  harmless  bird  when  living,  and  wholesome  when 
dead  then  filling  the  stomack  with  meat  as  formerly  the 
ear  with  musick.  If  men  would  imitate  the  early  rising 
of  this  bird,  it  would  conduce  much  to  their  heaLhtiU- 


Philadelphia. 

Nebther  or  Nither  (4^^  S.  iii.  444,  517,  563.) 
I aoree  with  T.  R.  in  this  matter,  and  think 
that^  the  majority  of  ‘^good  readers  and  careful 
speakers  ” say  iiher  and  nither . My  impression 
is  that  the  pronunciation  was  always  yanahle  till 
the  study  of  the  German  language  became  popu- 
lar on  the  Queen’s  marriage,  and  the  consecLiient 
introduction  of  the  German  element  about  the 
court.  I fancied  I then  noticed,  and  have  noticed 
continuously  since,  neether  giving  way,  mA  nither 
coming  into  greater  use.  I need  not  remind  your 
readers  that  in  German  the  pronunciation  goes 
with  the  latter  vowel,  ei  being  sounded  as  the 
long  i,  and  ie  as  ee.  MI.  T.  M. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  following  settlement 
of  this  qucesiio  vexata  ? ^ Some  years  ago,  a couple 
of  weavers  were  carousing  in  a tavern  in  a 
villao-e  in  Yorkshire,  yclept  Skelmanthorpe.  Both 
had  a tolerably  high  idea  of  their  literary  attain- 
ments. and  this  very  question  cropping  up,  tierce 
was  the  dispute.  Neither  would  yield  his  pet 
pronunciation,  and  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  ancient  village  pedagogue—  one  ot 

the  olden  time.”  , , ^ 

Being  nearly  midnight,  tney  had  to  rouse  the 
Dominie  from  his  sweet  first  slumber,  who,  in 
no  pleasant  humour,  threw  open  his  casement  and 
demanded  their  hnsiness.  The  weighty  query 
propounded,  he  testily  responded  “ Confound 
you  for  a couple  of  fools,  oather  will  do  . 

I need  hardly  add,  ^‘oather”  is  Yorkshire  for 

either.  ,,  ,, 

Which  you  please,  my  little  IJears. 


WooDEH  Chalice  (4^^  S.  iii.  597.)  — Wooden 
chalices  are  very  rare,  that  material  having  been 
repeatedly  forbidden  by  authority.  S.  Boniface 
says  : Once  golden  priests  used  wooden  chalices ; 
now,  on  the  contrary,  wooden  priests  use  golden 
chalices,”  and  they  were  probably  u^d  in  very 
poor  churches  till  the  ninth  century.  The  council 
of  Rheims  in  883  forbade  wood,  and  so  did  Pope 
Leo  in  847,  and  the  council  of  Cealcythe  in 
785.  By  reason  of  the  poverty  of  the  church, 
Alfric’s  canons  in  957  allowed  wood;  but  Edgars, 
a few  years  after,  960,  allowed  only  molten 
metal.  (Wilkins,  i.  227.)  The  Saxon  laws  of  the 
Northumbrian  priests  imposed  a fine  upon  those 
who  should  hallow  housel  in  a wooden^  chalice 
According  to  Becon,  Zephyrmus  XVI.  bishop  of 
Rome  (197-217),  ordered  chalices  and  patens  to 
be  of  glass;  before  that  period,  he  states  they 


had  been  of  wood.  In  a will,  dated  837 , mention 
is  made  of  a chalice  of  cocoa-nut,  mounted  in  gold 
and  silver.  Mr.  Walcott  says,  there  is  a Jaco- 
bean chalice  of  wood  at  Goodrich  Court.  Is 
your  correspondent  sure  that  his  specimen  was 
intended  for  sacramental  use  at  all?  V/hat words 
and  emblems  are  upon  it?  Is  “the  Luck  of 
Edenhall  ” a chalice  ? The  tradition  is,  that  in 
ancient  times  the  butler  went  to  the  well  to  draw 
water,  and  surprised  the  fairies  dancing  there. 
He  seized  this  glass,  which  was  at  the  edge  of  the 
well,  and  as  the  elves  left  they  cried  — 

“ If  this  glass  do  break  or  fall, 

Farewell  the  luck  of  Edenhall.” 

It  is  of  thin  glass,  and  is  enclosed  in  a leathern 
case  with  the  letters  I.  H.  S.  at  the  bottom.  It  is 
still  preserved  at  Edenhall,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Musgrave,  near  Penrith,  Cumberland.^ 
There  is  a good  engraving  of  it  in  The  Book  of 
Days,  ii.  522.  John  Piggot,  JuxN.,  F.S.A. 

Wooden  chalices  were  forbidden  by  the  Synod 
of  Winchester,  c.  xvi.,  a.d.  1071.  Archbishop 
yElMc  prohibited  this  material  (Thorpe,  page 
461)  ; to  the  same  purpose  were  his  Canons,  c.  xxii. 
A.D.  957  ; and  Lyndwood  distinctly  says,^  “ Calix 
debet  esse  non  de  ligno  prop  ter  porositatem”  (lib.  i., 
tit.  i.  p.  9 a).  In  early  times,  from  sheer  poverty, 
wooden  chalices  were  in  use  (W^alafrid  Strabo, 
De  Reh.  Eccl  c.  xxiv.).  Rodolph  of  Tongres  says 
that  St.  Boniface  being  asked  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  use  wooden  vessels,  replied,  “Of  old 
golden  priests  used  wooden  chalices,  now  priests 
of  wood  use  golden  chalices  ” {De  Canon  Obs.  Prop. 
xxiii.).  Pope  Zephvrinus  prohibited  their  use,  so 
did  Pope  Leo  in  847,  and  the  councils  of  Tribur 
(897),  Rheims  (883),  and  Cealcythe  (785). 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D,,  F.S.A. 

Swelterer  (P'’  S.  iii.  597.)— Dr.  Hyde  Clarke's 
Dictionary  of  the  Enylish  Lanyuaye  contains  a'3 
follows,  marked  as  of  Saxon  origin  “ Swelter,  n. 
sweltering  ; Swelt  burn  or  suffer  with  heat,  run 
with  sweat,  overpower  with  heat.”  G. 

Edinburgh. 

Biblical  Heraldry  (4^^  S.  iii.  613.)— There 
is  an  account  of  the  J udenstadt  on  the  maigiu 
of  the  Moldau,  in  Bohemia,  probably  the  oldest 
Hebrew  settlement  in  Europe,  in  a little  woiP, 
Eiaht  Weeks  in  Germany  by  a Pedestrian  (Frank- 
fort : C.  Jugel,  1843).  Of  the  old  cemetery  the 
author  says : — 

It  is  a hundred  years  since  the  last  Jew  was  interred 
in  this  cemetery.  Graves  trodden  partially  down,  pointed 
c-ravestones  that  are  sloping  and  falling  in  every  direc- 
tion, monumental  slabs  of  rough  sandstone  so  covered 
with  Hebrew  characters  deeply  cut  in.  There  are,_too, 
devices  engraved  on  the  stones  which  mark  the  condition 
of  those  who  now  sleep  beneath,  such  as— The  hon  ot 
Judah,  the  upraised  hands  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  and  the 
Nazarite’s  bunch  of  grapes.” 

Albert  Buttery. 
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The  Wokd  Fish  ” : Chetjaleee  Assigne  ” 
^4***  S.  iii.  596.)  — In  the  passage  referred  to  this 
indicates  a joint,  or  rather  joining  of  a particular 
form.  There  are  various  vaiieties  of  it,  more  or 
less  complicated,  hut  the  distinguishing  feature  is 
that  the  ends  to  be  joined  are  made  in  an  oblique 
shape  so  as  to  overlap  each  other.  The  term  hole 
appears  to  show  that  after  the  joint  was  formed 
its  parts  were  united  by  the  blowpipe  or  some 
other  appliance  of  the  goldsmith’s  art.  Chains 
formed  in  this  manner  are  evidently  superior  to 
those  composed  of  short  pieces  of  gold  wire,  the 
terminal  discs  of  which  are  brought  into  juxta- 
position j hence  the  goldsmith’s  praise  of  those  he 
had  in  stock.  Geoege  Veee  Ievihg. 

Feeemasoney  S.  iii.  504,  603.) — I have 
a later  edition  of  the  book  mentioned  by  J.  B.  C., 
Me.  William  Bates,  and  Me.  Stephen  Jack- 
son.  Its  title-page  runs  thus : — 

“ A Eitual  and  Illustrations  of  Freemasonry,  and  the 
Orange  and  Odd  Fellows’  Societies  ; accompanied  bj’- 
numerous  engravings,  and  a Key  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Also  an  Account  of  the  Kidnapping  and  Murder  of  Wil- 
liam Morgan,  who  divulged  the  ridiculous  and  profane 
usages  of  the  Freemasons.  Abridged  from  American 
Authors.  By  a Traveller  in  the  United  States.  Eighth 
Thousand.  Published  and  sold  by  S.  Thorne,  Shebbear, 
Devon.  Sold  in  London  by  Partridge  and  Oakey, 
34,  Paternoster  Row,  1851.” 

On  the  back  of  this  title  is  an  imprint,  S. 
Thorne,  printer,  Shebbear,  Devon.”  Instead  of 
its  being  chiefly  based  upon  David  Bernard’s 
Lights  on  Masonry,  as  conjectured  by  Me.  Mait- 
EiCE  Lenihan,  the  book  has  been  compiled  from 
Avery  Allyn’s  Ritual  of  Freemasonry , which  came 
out  in  America  during  the  anti-masonic  period 
there  in  1828-30.  This  book  of  Allyn’s  was,  in 
its  turn,  a reprint  from  the  Anti-Masonic  Review, 
edited  by  Dana  H.  Ward,  in  1828-30,  and  in 
which  are  the  declarations  and  disclosures  of  many 
men  who  told  all  they  knew,  and  notably  amongst 
them  was  the  present  Mr.  Secretary  Seward. 

I am  enabled  to  say  the  book  printed  by  Thorne 
is  a reprint,  from  comparing  it  with  Allyn’s  book, 
and^  am  still  further  borne  out  in  this  matter  by 
finding  in  Thorne’s  book,  now  before  me,  the  copy 
of  a ‘^Masonic  diploma”  of  a Knight  Templar 
in  favour  of  the  Illustrious  Sir  Knight  Avery 
Allyn.” 

This  edition  of  Thorne  contains  a Publisher’s 
Preface  to  the  People’s  Edition. — Sixth  to  Tenth 
Thousand,”  and  gives  Daniel  O’Connell’s  letters, 
stating  his  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  Free- 
masonry. It  also  quotes  adverse  opinions  to  the 
order  from  Kev.  G.  C.  Finney,  Rev.  W.  Patton, 
D.D.,  and  Miss  Martineau,  with  “ Opinions  of  the 
Press  ” in  favour  of  Thorne’s  first  edition,  from 
The  Mfhodist  New  Connexion  Magazine,  and  the 
Christian  Advocate.  In  favour  of  the  second  edi- 
tion, from  The  Universe,  Christian  Record,  Chris- 


tian Examiner,  Christian  Witness,  &c.,  showing 
that  Messrs.  Partridge  and  Oakey’s  being  chosen 
publishers  in  London  was  in  order  to  forward  the 
circulation  of  the  book  among  a certain  class  of 
sectarians,  and  give  it  a religious  tone. 

Every  now  and  then  a prospectus  of  the  work 
falls  into  my  hands,  as  secretary  of  certain  Masonic 
lodges,  intended  to  entrap  un^vary  brethren  to 
become  purchasers,  by  which,  if  they  were  foolish 
enough  to  buy,  they  would  gain  no  assistance  and 
vraste  their  money. 

t Matthew  Cooke,  XXX°,  P.M.,  P.Z.  &c. 

Bleial  of  Gipsies  (4^^»  S.  iii.  405,  &c.)— Some 
years  since  I was  called  upon  to  attend  profes- 
sionally an  aged  gipsy  woman  lying  in  a tent  in 
the  parish  of  Long  Stowe,  co.  Hunts.  She  was 
suffering  from  dropsy  occasioned  by  exposure  to 
cold.  Everything  that  was  required  was  pro- 
vided for  her  by  those  about  her — even  port  wine 
and  beef-tea.  She  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Stowe— the  vicar,  with  whom  I 
had^  to-day  some  conversation  on  the  subject, 
having  been  assured  that  she  had  been  baptised. 

T.  P.  Feenie,  M.R.C.P.L. 

Kimbolton,  June  25,  1869. 


Mtec’s  ^^Paeish  Peiest”:  the  Woed  ^^Vse” 
(4*^^  S.  iii.  433,  515.) — Probably  the  old  French 
phrase  quoted  by  J.  Van  de  Velde  is  sufficient 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  be  what 
the  editor  of  the  book  explained  it  to  be — swallow. 
But  there  is  a phrase  constantly  heard  in  South 
Devon  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  passage. 
‘'To  make  use  of”  is  there  said  for"  to  eat.” 
Thus  one  will  say,  " I have  made  use  of  nothing 
since  eight  o’clock,”  meaning,  I have  eaten  nothing. 

John  Shelly. 


PIj’mouth. 


Otje  End  linked  to  otje  Beginning  14**^  S.  iii. 
526.)—  ^ 

“ Our  lives  are  but  our  marches  to  our  graves.” 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  The  Humorous  Lieu- 
tenant, Act  III. 

Here  the  thought  is  clothed  in  language  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Longfellow  in  " A Psalm  of 
Life.”  T.  McGeath. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

The  Domesday  of  Kent.  With  Translation,  Notes,  and 
Appendix,  by  the  Rev.  Lambert  Blackwell  Larking, 
M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  Ryarsh,  Kent.  (Toovej.) 

When  we  sorrowfully  announced  the  death  of  Mr. 
Larking  (“N.  & Q.”  4‘i^  S.  ii.  168)  we  expressed  our 
anxiety  that  this  work,  which  he  had  left  far  advanced 
in  the  press,  should  be  completed  and  published  as  a 
fitting  memorial  of  the  antiquarian  scholarship  and  in- 
dustiy  of  its  admirable  author.  The  work  is  now  before 
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us.  It  is  a magnificent  folio  printed  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous manuer.  An  excellent  introductory  notice,  partly 
biographical  of  Mr.  Larking,  and  partly  explanatory  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  work  was  left  by  him,  intro- 
duces the  reader  to  the  result  of  his  final  labours.  Then 
follows  the  Kent  Domesday  in  twenty-eight  plates  of  most 
complete  facsimile  by  Mr.  jN ethercliff,  a Latin  extension 
of  the  text  by  Mr.  Larking  (pp.  56)  ; a concordance,  which 
is  of  course  a complete  verbal  index  (pp.  oi')  ; a transla- 
tion into  English  (pp.  54) ; notes  illustrative  of  the  text 
(pp.41);  appendix  of  more  general  notes  (pp.35);  alphabe- 
tical tables  of  manors,  and  names  of  places,  with  a compara- 
tive list  of  the  Kentish  manors  as  mentioned  in  Domesday 
and  in  Hasted  (pp.  19).  “ Though  it  must  ever  want,” 

to  borrow  the  words  of  the  able  writer  by  whose  care  it 
has  been  finally  sent  forth,  “ its  author’s  last  touches  and 
revision,  and  not  onty  Mr.  Larking’s  friends  but  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  Kent  must  lament  the 
loss  of  his  matured  researches,  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated that  this  Domesday  of  Kent  will  remain  a lasting 
monument  of  the  care  and  ability  of  its  lamented  author, 
and  be  deemed  not  unworth}^  of  the  favour  of  those  who 
have  encouraged  and  aided  its  publication.”  We  may 
add  that  it  is  an  honour  to  the  county  to  which  it  relates, 
and  that  it  forms  an  appropriate  and  solid  foundation  for 
that  history  supplementary  to  Hasted  which  has  long 
been  contemplated. 

Free  Town  Libraries : their  Formation,  Management,  and 
History  in  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  America, 
together  with  brief  Notices  of  Book  Collectors,  and  of  the 
respective  Places  of  Deposit  of  their  surviving  Collections. 
By  Edward  Edwards.  (Trllbner  & Co.) 

This  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
recent  legislation  in  this  country  for  the  establishment  of 
Free  Town  Libraries — of  the  steps  in  the  same  direction 
which  have  been  taken  in  America,  in  the  Canadian  Pro- 
vinces, and  on  the  Continent  — of  the  results  of  these  and 
earlier  endeavours  to  promote  the  institution  of  libraries 
of  this  character— and  of  the  present  condition  of  a large 
number  of  these  establishments  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
To  all  who  are  interested  either  in  the  formation  or 
management  of  Free  Libraries,  Mr.  Edwards’s  volume 
will  be  found  peculiarly  useful ; embodying  as  it  does 
the  various  experiences  of  manj^  who  have  laboured  in 
the  same  good  cause,  under  most  varying  conditions. 
But  to  many  of  our  readers  the  second  portion  of  Mr. 
Edwards’s  book  will  prove  perhaps  of  greater  interest. 
It  contains  his  brief  but  useful  notices  of  Book-collec- 
tors, and  records  as  far  as  possible  the  present  place  of 
deposit  of  their  Libraries.  The  list  commences  with 
Archbishop  Abbot,  whose  books  and  MSS.,  having  been 
bequeathed  to  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
are  now  preserved  at  Lambeth ; and  it  contains  nearly 
eleven  hundred  names,  concluding  with  that  of  Ulrich 
Zwingli,  whose  books  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Library 
of  the  Cantonal  Schools  at  Zurich.  The  value  of  such  a 
record  to  literary  inquirers  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
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THE  FAIRFAX  FAMILY. 

The  newspapers  have  recently  recorded  the 
1 ieath  of  Lord  Fairfax  in  America,  who  was 
1 lineally  descended  from  Henry  Fairfax,  D.D., 

' rector  of  Bolton  Percy,  in  the  county  of  York,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Feeling  sure  that  some 
. particulars  concerning  a family,  two  members  of 
I which,  father  and  son,  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  English  history  during  the  Great  Civil 
War,  and  also  its  connection  with  the  parish  of 
Bolton  Percy,  will  prove  generally  interesting,  I 
i liave  consequently  forwarded  them  for  insertion 
.n  your  periodical. 

! Bolton  Percy  is  an  extensive  parish  in  the 
Ainsty  of  York,  possessing  a fine  Perpendicular 
3hurch,  built  about  1412,  and  here  the  Fairfax 
•amily  possessed  considerable  estates.  A slab  at 
bhe  entrance  of  the  chancel,  removed  from  within 
3he  altar-rails,  commemorates  Henry  Fairfax, 
D.B.,  and  Mary  his  wife,  and  below  the  inscrip- 
ildon  are  the  arms — Fairfax  impaling  Cholmley. 
At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  chancel  is  a large 
nonument  affixed  to  the  wall,  to  the  memory  of 
Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax,  Baron  of  Cameron, 
who  commanded  the  centre  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament  at  the  battle  ofMarston  Moor  in  1644, 
whilst  bravely  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Cava- 
lers  was  John  Dolben,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
I ork.  The  epitaph  on  it  speaks  of  him  as  ^^dextra 
jladium,  sinistra  stateram  tenens,'’  and  literarum 


patronus,  humanitatis  repumicator.^’  He  died  in 
1647,  aged  sixty-four,  and  was  interred  in  Bolton 
Percy  church.  There  is  the  following  record  of 
his  burial  in  the  register : — 

“ A.  D.  1647. 

“ Fferdinando  Lord  Ffairfax,  Baron  of  Cameron,  dyed 
att  Denton  March  y®  13,  brought  to  the  Parish  Church  of 
Bolton  Pcie  and  there  buried  in  [ illegible]  Queire, 
within  the  said  Church  : the  xvth  day  of  y®  same  month 
1647.” 

The  register-book  from  which  the  above  extract 
is  made  is  a thick  quarto  volume  bound  in  vellum, 
and  has  on  the  first  page  the  following  inscription: 
^‘The  Register  Booke  of  Bolton  Pearsie,  begininge 
Sept.  5,  1671.”  It  is  complete  up  to  1696,  and  I 
have  made  from  it  a few  more  extracts  relative  to 
the  Fairfax  family  and  others,  adding  here  and 
there  an  explanatory  remark.  At  the  end  is 
written,  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  Non  est  mor- 
tale  quod  opto,”  and  Thomas  Newsam,  Curate 
of  Bolton,  1684.” 

“A.  D.  1649. 

« M«  Mary  Ffairfax,  wife  of  Henry  Ffairfax  of  Bolton 
Clar,  died  the  24t>i  day  of  December,  and  was  buried  y® 
25*^  of  the  same.” 

“A.  D.  1654. 

“ Mary,  y®  daughter  of  Henry  Ffairfax  y®  younger,  of 
Bolto,  Esq.,  was  buryed  y®  same  fifteenth  day  of  May.” 

“ The  dead  born  son  of  Henry  Ffairfax  y®  younger  of 
Bolto  Pcy.  Esq.  was  born  and  buryed  y®  eighteenth  day 
of  November,” 

“ A.  D.  1657. 

“ George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingha,  and  Mary  y® 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  Baron  of  Cameron  of 
Nun-Apleto  w‘hin  this  parish  of  Bolto  Percj^,  were  ma- 
ryed  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  An®  Dm.  1657. 

“ Mr  Willia  Coyne,  y®  faithfull  Minister  or  Curate  of 
this  place,  dyed  at  York  y®  23  day  and  was  buried  here 
y®  four  & twentieth  day  of  May  1657.” 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  mentioned  above  was 
the  celebrated  favourite  of  Charles  H.,  who  mar- 
ried the  only  survivor  of  the  two  daughters  of  the 
great  General  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  and  died  in 
1687  at  Kirkby  Moorside,  according  to  Pope,  In 
the  worst  inn’s  worst  room.”  He  left  no  issue. 

“ No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store ; 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more ; 

There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 

And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends.” 

The  Duchess  died  in  1704,  in  her  sixty-eighth 
year. 

1660. 

“ Willia  Fforster  of  Bamborough  Castle,  Esq.,  and 
Dorothey,  the  daughter  of  S*'  Willia  Selby,  late  of  Twisle 
{i.  e.  Twizell)  in  Northumberland,  Kt.  were  marjred  y® 
nine  and  twentieth  day  of  March  An®  Din  1660.  Witness 
H.  Ffairfax,  Rect.” 

1665. 

“M’^  Henry  Fairfax,  Minister,  dyed  at  Oglethorp,  and 
was  Buried  in  Bolton  Church  the  8**^  day  of  Apprill.  [ In 
a different  hand] — N.B.  He  had  been  Rector  of  Bolton,” 

Oglethorp  is  a hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Bramhamy 
in  the  county  of  York.  The  Hon.  and  Rev. 
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Henry  Fairfax,  D.D.,  was  tlie  son  of  Thomas  the 
first  Lord  Fairfax,  and  brother  of  Ferdinando  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  was  one  of  the  lew  men  of  family 
and  rank  who  at  that  time  took  orders.  He 
was  a man  of  mark  in  those  times,  had  been  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; a Canon 
of  York,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  saintly  George 
Herbert.  A nephew  of  his,  another  Henry  Fair- 
fa?:,  jD.D.,  was  a Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  took  a leading  part  in  opposition  to 
James  H.’s  tyrannical  attempt  to  thrust  a pre- 
sident on  the  society.  He  was  appointed  Dean 
of  Norwich,  and  was  buried  in  that  cathedral  in 
1702,  where  his  epitaph  speaks  of  him : ‘‘  Ilium 
nec  minfe  Regis  dimoverunt,  nec  illecebrse  ; frangi 
non  potuit,  flecti  noluit.”  Henry,  the  son  of  the 
eider  Henry  Fairfax,  D.D.,  succeeded  to  the  title 
on  the  death  of  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  in  16/1,  and 
from  him  the  present  lord  is  directly  descended. 

1669. 

“ Elizabeth,  the  Daughter  of  William  Ffairfax  of 
Steton,  Esquire,  was  baptized  in  Steton  Chappell  Ffeb- 
ruary  y®  21»‘  daj'.” 

Steeton  is  a township  in  the  parish  of  Bolton 
Percy,  and  the  ancient  home  of  a branch  of  the 
Fairfax  family.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Thomas 
Fairfax,  Esq.,  of  Newton  Kyme.  Part  of  the  old 
hall  is  occupied  as  a farmhouse,  and  there  is  an 
interesting  chapel,  now  desecrated,  attached  to  it, 
where  the  swallow  now  hath  made  his  pendent 
bed  and  procreant  cradle.”  The  dimensions  are 
about  thirty  feet  by  fifteen,  and  a Perpendicular 
window  at  the  east  end  has  once  been  xery  beauti- 
ful, and  also  the  doorway.  ^ It  was  once  used  as  a 
place  of  worship,  and  baptisms  also  were  solem- 
nised within  its  walls. 

1670. 

‘.‘Thomas,  the  sonne  of  Tobias  Wickham,  Parson  of 
this  Parish,  was  borne  the  7*^  day  of  July  1670,  and 
being  weake,  was  baptized  the  same  evening  at  y®  par- 
sonage house.  Frances,  the  daughter  of  M’*  W"^  lopham 
of  Steeton,  was  baptized  in  Steeton  Chappell  July  lO*^^.  ’ 

1672. 

“ Anthonina,  the  Daughter  of  M’-  Tobias  Wickham, 
Docktor  (sic)  and  Parson  of  this  Parish,  was  Borne  June 
y®  first,  and  Baptized  June  y®  seaventh.” 

“William,  the  sonn  of  Nathaniell  Bladen,  Esquier, 
was  Born  at  Steton  the  27*  of  Ffebruary,  and  was  Bap- 
tised in  Steton  Chappie  the  2"^  day  of  March.” 

“ Elizabeth  Wickham,  five  years  and  two  months  old, 
the  Daughter  of  D>^  Wickham,  Parson  of  this  Parish,  dyed 
Xovemb’^  v®  30*,  and  was  buryed  December  y®  2^  1612. 
[In  the  chancel.  Mem.  this  in  a different  hand,  and 
evidently  much  later.] 

1676. 

“Mary,  y®  daughter  of  D^’  Wickham,  Parson  of  this 
Parish,  was  Baptized  at  York  y®  18  day  of  May. 

1694. 

“ Frances,  daughter  of  Madam  Susannah  Fairfax  of 
Steeton,  Buried  August  10*.” 

1695. 

“ Anne,  y®  daughter  of  Madam  Susannah  Fairfax  of 
Steeton,  Buried  April  21sb” 


It  is  strange  that  no  record  of  the  paternity  of 
these  two  is  given,  nor  of  their  age.  One  cannot 
help  noting  also  the  very  short  space  which  inter- 
vened between  the  death  and  burial  of  several 
people  in  these  entries. 

Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  the  great  Parliamentary 
general  who  commanded  thd  right  wing  at  Mar- 
ston  Moor  in  1644,  and  in  chief  at  Naseby  the 
following  year,  is  buried  at  Bilborough,  a q_uiet 
village  church  about  three  miles  distant  from 
Bolton  Percy.  It  is  situated  a little  distance  from 
the  Great  North  Road  between  Tadcaster  and 
York,  and  very  line  views  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  of  the  lofty  central  tower  of  York 
Minster  are  obtained.  The  church  is  a small 
unpretending  structure,  consisting  of  nave,  chancel, 
and  south  aisle,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a little 
chapel,  in  which  he  and  his  hidy  lie  buried  under 
a large  altar-tomb,  on  the  sides  of  which  are 
several  coats  of  arms  and  military  trophies,  and 
on  a large  black  marble  slab  covering  it  is  the 
following  epitaph : — 

“ Here  lye  the  Boclyes  of  the  Eight  Honble.  Thomas 
Lord  Fairfax  ot  Denton,  Baron  of  Cameron,  who  dyed 
November  v®  xii.  1671,  in  the  60th  yeare  of  his  age. 
Aud  of  Aniie  his  wife,  daughter  and  coheire  of  Horatio 
Lord  Vere,  Baron  of  Tilbury.  They  had  issue  Mary', 
Duchess  of  Buckingham,  and  Elizabeth.  ‘ The  memory 
of  the  just  is  blessed.’  ” 

Above,  incised  on  the  sleF,  are  the  arms  of 
Fairfax  impaling  De  Vere,  of  which  noble  house 
she  was  a scion,  and  which  gave,  in  unbroken  suc- 
cession, twenty  Earls  of  Oxtord  from  the  days  of 
Stephen  to  those  of  Anne.  The  twentieth  and 
last  earl,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  commanded  the  Blues 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  on  the  side  of  King 
William  III.  Sir  Horatio  Vere,  her  father,  was 
nephew  of  John  De  Vere,  the  sixteenth  earl,  and 
served  with  the  greatest  distinction  in  the  Low 
Countries.  All  will  recollect  Lady  Fairfax’s  answer 
when  her  husband’s  name  was  called  at  the  trial 
of  King  Charles  I.,  He  has  too  much  wit  to  be 
here.”  Let  it  be  noted,  too,  that  literary  and  anti- 
quarian pursuits  were  not  beneath  the  notice  of 
the  great  general.  He  was  the  owner  of  the 
Dodsworth  MSS.  which  he  presented  to  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  ; and  he  it  was  who 
saved  the  Bodleian  from  pillage  when  that  fa^ir 
and  loyal  city  surrendered  to  the  Parliament.  So 
all  honour  be  given  by  Oxonians  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax. 

Denton,  mentioned  in  the  epitaph,  was  an  estate 
belonging  to  the  family  near  Otley,  the  birthplace 
both  of  Ferdinando  and  Thomas  Lords  Fairfax, 
and  also  of  Edward  Fairfax,  who  won  to  himself 
a literar}'’  name  as  the  translator  of  Tasso,  and 

died  in  1632.  i i t ;s 

On  the  death,  in  1671,  of  the  celebrated  Lord 

Fairfax,  the  hero  of  Naseby  fight,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin  Henry,  son  ot  the  rector  of 
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Bolton  Percy,  as  fourth  lord.  His  son  Thomas, 
the  fifth  lord,  married  Katherine,  daughter  of 
Lord  Colepeper ; and  his  son  Thomas,  the  sixth 
lord,  succeeded,  in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the 
immense  estates  in  America,  and  went  to  reside 
upon  them,  and  died  there  in  1782,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  They  are  situated  between  the  Po- 
tomac and  Kapaliannoc  in  Virginia,  and  said  to 
be  more  than  a million  of  acres  in  extent,  and  up 
to  this  day  have  continued  in  the  possession  of 
the  family.  The  father  of  General  Washington 
filled  the  office  of  agent  to  the  Lord  Fairfax  of 
that  time,  and  was  married  in  the  church  there, 
the  fittings  of  which  had  been  brought  from  Eng- 
land. The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country  are 
said  to  be  most  wonderful,  equal  to  the  Horatian 
description : — 

“Germinat  et  nunquam  fallentis  termes  oliva? ; 
Suamque  pulla  ficus  ornat  arborem  ; 

Mella  cava  manant  ex  ilice  : montibus  altis 
Levis  crepante  lympha  desilit  pede.” 

Her.  Epod.  xvi. 

John  Pickeoed,  M.A. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 


HEARSE. 

In  The  Guardian  for  June  23,  1869,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  etymology  of  hearse  is  started,  with  the 
observation  that  ^^a  correspondent  suggests  that 
it  may  come  from  the  obsolete  old  English  herrmi, 
to  praise — still  extant,  possibl}^  in  the  word  re- 
hearse— and  is  ultimately  to  be  traced  to  the  Ger- 
man heiTj  or  one  of  its  many  derivatives — perhaps 
hersagen,  to  praise  or  celebrate.”  Surely  this  is 
worth  making  a note  of,  as  showing  what  non- 
sense can  be  said  and  will  continue  to  be  said  as 
long  as  the  principle  prevails  that  in  English 
■etymology  guessv/ork  is  to  be  accepted  in  place 
of  research ! 

In  the  first  place,  where,  except  in  Spenser 
and  Drayton,  is  herrien  spelt  with  a double  r ? 
Secondly,  to  rehearse  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
A.-S.  herian  or  0.  Eng.  herye.  Thirdly,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  herian^  nor  has  herr  anjdhing 
to  do  with  hersagen^  nor  does  hersagen  mean  to 
praise ! The  derivation  of  hearse  is  given  in 
Wedgwood  quite  correctly.  It  is  from  the  0.  Fr. 
herche,  Ger.  harke,  a rake  ; cf.  Suio-Goth.  harf, 
Lat.  hpix,  the  fundamental  idea  being  that  of 
scratching  or  scraping  the  ground  ; cf.  Lat.  arare, 
0.  Eng.  ear,  to  plough.  The  English  word  from 
the  same  root  is  a harrow.  How  the  French  tri- 
angular herche  or  harrow  was  likened  to  the  trian- 
gular frame  for  holding  candles  at  funerals,  how 
the  name  was  again  transferred  to  funeral  obsequies 
in  general,  to  a cenotaph,  and  finally  to  the  funeral 
carriage  itself,  is  all  in  Wedgwood.  To  rehearse 
is  merely  the  0.  Fr.  rehercer,  to  harrow  all  over  again. 
Herye,  to  praise,  is  connected  with  A, -S.  here,  praise. 


Ger.  ehre,  honour,  and  Suio-Goth.  cera,  honour, 
which  see  in  Hire.  Hersagen,  instead  of  being- 
one  of  the  derivatives  of  herr,  a lord,  is  a deriva- 
tive of  the  adverb  her,  hither ; but  this  is  a trifle 
to  the  correspondent  of  The  Guardian.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  etymology  could  be  exemplified  at 
great  length  and  in  an  interesting  manner ; but  I 
only  wish  to  draw  attention  here  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  most  ignorant  assertions  obtain  cur- 
rency, if  the  subject  be  etymology.  On  every 
other  subject,  as  botany,  history,  geology,  men 
are  expected  to  have  some  slight  acquaintance 
with  standard  publications  : why  is  it  that,  on 
etymology,  any  rubbish  passes  muster?  I may, 
before  concluding,  draw  attention  to  another 
meaning  of  hei'se  not  above  noticed.  It  is  em- 
ployed by  Spenser  to  signify  the  pyramidal  trophy 
upon  which  the  various  parts  of  a knight’s  armour 
were  piled  up  and  displayed  ,*  whence  to  unherse 
armour  is  to  take  it  down  from  its  place.  The 
past  participle  unherst  occurs  in  F.  Q.  v.  3.  37, 
and  is  not  noticed  by  Nares.  And  it  may  further 
be  noted  that  the  connection  of  hearse  with  re- 
hearse was  probably  suggested  by  an  absurdity  of 
Spenser’s  {F.  Q.  iii.  2.  48),  where  he  actually 
writes  herse  instead  of  hersall,  for  the  sake  of  a 
rime,  having  further  settled  it  with  himself  that 
hersall  may  be  used  for  rehearsall  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  Spenser’s  etymology  is  often  quite  as 
wrong  as  his  false  old  English. 

Waltee  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


INTERVIEW  OF  NAPOLEON  WITH  WIELAND, 
1808. 

In  a former  contribution  to  N.  & Q.”  (4*'’  S. 
ii.  504).,  I have  spoken  of  an  interesting  interview 
between  Napoleon  and  the  amiable  Grand  Duke 
George  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  I fancy  that 
another  interview  with  the  Emperor,  being  of  a 
more  peacable  character,  will  be  found  acceptable. 
It  is  related  by  an  eye-witness ; and  reminds  one, 
to  a certain  extent,  of  that  which  Napoleon  had 
with  Goethe,  and  which  we  all  know  from  Mr. 
Lewes’s  excellent  Life  of  Goethe.  At  the  time 
when  the  interview  I am  alluding  to,  between 
Napoleon  and  Wieland  (born  1733,  died  1813), 
took  place,  the  fame  of  the  latter  as  an  author 
was  equal  to  that  of  Goethe  himself ; although  at 
the  present  time  Wieland’s  writings,  with  the 
exception  of  his  unequalled  Oherori  (published  in 
1780),  which  will  keep  his  name  alive  for  cen- 
turies to  come — his  works,  I sa}^,  form  but  the 
reading  of  the  curious  or  of  literary  students. 
The  spontaneous  charm  has  passed  aveay. 

Napoleon  came  to  Weimar  in  October,  1808. 
This  visit  was,  to  a certain  degree,  a compliment 
he  paid  to  the  Duchess  Luise  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
who  had  won  his  admiration  by  her  noble  bearing 
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and  by  tbe  common  sense  wbicli  sbe  bad  shown 
during  Napoleon’s  former  visit  to  Weimar  (1806), 
at  a time  wben  ber  busband,  tbe  excellent  Karl 
August,  was  on  tbe  point  of  losing  everything, 
having  joined  the  Prussian  army.  Things  bad 
now  been  settled.  Part  of  a heavy  contribution 
(2,200,000  francs)  bad  been  paid.^  Napoleon, 
Alexander  of  Russia,  and  a host  of  kings,  princes, 
and  generals,  bad  come  to  Erfurt,  and  from  thence 
to  Weimar.  On  October  6,  1808,  a splendid  hunt 
bad  been  arranged  in  tbe  Ettersberg  forest ; after 
which,  a gala-dinner  took  place.  In  tbe  evening 
Napoleon’s  French  troup  acted  Voltaire’s  Mort  de 
Cesar,  with  Talma  as  Brutus,  before  a parterre  of 
kings.  It  was  a grand  performance.  Wben  Cesar 
exclaimed  (last  scene  of  Act  I.)  — 

“ Je  les  aurais  punis,  si  je  les  pouyais  craindre ; 

Ne  me  conseillez  point  de  me  faire  hai'r.^ 

Je  sais  combattre,  vaincre,  et  ne  sais  point  punir. 

Allons  ; et  n’ecoutant  ni  soupQons  ni  vengeance, 

Sur  I’univers  soumis  regnons  sans  violence,” — 

it  was  ‘‘as  if  an  electrical  spark  were  running 
through  the  whole  audience.”  The  theatre  over, 
a ball  was  given  to  the  emperors.  Alexander 
charmed  every  one  he  came  near  to.  Napoleon 
even  made  an  effort,  to  say  something  agreeable 
to  the  ladies  he  passed  by ; reminding  one  of  that 
levee  at  Saint  Cloud,  of  which  Varnhagen  speaks 
in  his  “Reminiscences  ” (Dejikivurdigkeiten),  and 
where  the  Emperor  constantly  repeated  to  all 
the  ladies : “ II  fait  chaud,  madame  ! ’’  One 
lady  here  at  Weimar  made  an  exception  — it 
was  Frau  von  der  Recke,  celebrated  in  literary 
circles.  When  the  Emperor  heard  that  she  came 
from  Erfurt,  he  replied  courteously — “I  should 
not  have  thought  that  there  were  such  beautiful 
women  at  Erfurt;  but  were  you  born  there?” 
“No,  sire,  I was  born  at  Stettin.”^  “You  are, 
therefore,  a Prussian?”  “Yes,  sire,  from  my 
heart  and  soul!”  “Well,”  the  Emperor  replied, 
bowing  courteously,  “ we  must  attach  ourselves 
closely  to  oxn;  patrie^ 

I have  extracted  these  particulars  from  an  in- 
teresting valuable  little  volume  by  the  noble- 
minded  Kanzler  Friedrich  von  Muller  (born  1779, 
died  1849),  the  life-long  friend  of  Goethe  and  of 
the  Duke  (afterwards  Grand  Duke)  Karl  August 
of  Saxe- Weimar.  A noble-minded  man  hiinself, 
the  future  Chancellor  Von  Muller  was  the  friend 
of  the  best  and  the  worthiest  of  Germany  during 
the  first  half  of  our  century.  Quite  a young  man, 
he  had  begun  his  diplomatic  career  by  coming  in 
close  contact  with  Napoleon,  having  several  diplo- 
matic interviews  with  the  Emperor  at  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  elsewhere ; and  it  seemed  that  the 
open  character  of  the  young  man  made  an  agree- 
able impression  upon  the  then  almighty  ruler. 
Pie  frequently  conversed  with  Von  Muller,  and 
thus  it  happened  that  the  latter  was  present  when, 
the  evening  of  that  ball,  the  Emperor  freely  con- 


versed with  Wieland.  I shall  now  merely  trans- 
late what  I find  noted  down  in  the  volume  alluded 
to  : “ Reminiscences  of  the  I’mies  ^of  War,  1806- 
1813”  {Brinnerimgen  aus  den  Kriegszeiten  von 
1806-1813,  von  Friedrich  von  Muller,  Brunswic, 
1851,  pp.  310).  The  author  writes ; — 

“ After  having  conversed  some  time  with  Goethe,  the 
Emperor  came  suddenly  up  to  me  and  asked  : ‘ But  where 
is  Wieland  ? Why  has  he  not  been  presented  to  me  i 
I replied  that  his  age  [Wieland  was  then  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  vear]  was  keeping  him  back  from  balK  but  that  i 
would"  cause  him  to  appear  directly.  The  Duke  imme- 
diately sent  a carriage  to  fetch  him.  Wieland  was  much 
surprised,  but  after  no  long  delay  I could  present  to 
Napoleon.  The  latter  was  just  standing  at  one  of  the 
colons  that  form  the  passage  to  the  open  adjoining 
rooms.  I kept  somewhat  in  the  background,  but  m such 
a manner  that  I could  hear  the  whole  conversation  word 
for  word.  After  some  friendly  preliminary  words,  the 
Emperor  asked  him  which  of  his  works  he  considered  the 
most  important.  ‘ Sire,’  replied  the  venerable  old  man, 

‘ I do  not  attach  a great  value  to  any  of  1 have 

written  what  I have  felt  within  my  heart.  But  which, 
the  Emperor  continued,  ‘ is  that  of  your  works  w^ich  you 
have  brought  forth  [cree]  with  the  greatest  predilection? 
Whereupon  Wieland  named  Agathon  and  Oberon.  ^ 

“ Now  the  Emperor  passed  over  to  subjects  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  put  the  same  question 
which  he  had  asked  of  Johannes  Muller  [the  historian] 
two  Years  previously,  after  the  battle  of  Jena : W^m  i 
time  "[era,  epoch]  Wieland  considered  the  happiest  for 
the  human  race  ? Johannes  Muller  had  declared  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines ; but  Wieland  answered  ; lhat  is 
difficult  to  decide.  The  Greeks  often  enjoyed  happy 
times,  if  we  but  consider  culture  and  personal  freedom. 
Rome  had,  beside  many  bad  emperors,  also  several  ex- 
cellent ones  who  deserve  to  be  called  genii  of  the  human 
ace.  Other  nations  and  states,  too,  are  able  to  be  proud 
f wise  and  mild  rulers;  but  as  a whole  history  seems  to 
aove  in  a large  circle.  The  good  and  the  bad,  virtue 
ud  vice  change  constantly ; and  it  is  the  problem  of  philo- 
ophy  to  find  out  evervwhere  what  is  good,  and  to  make 
LS  bear  what  is  bad  bv'the  exaltation  of  what  is  good 
True,’ the  Emperor  said;  ‘ but  it  is  not  right  to  paint 
vervthing  in  black,  as  Tacitus  has  done.  He  is  a clever 
►ainter,  certainly,  a bold  and  seducing  colourist,  but  he 
vas  only  trying  to  produce  effect.  History  does  not 
rant  any  illusions;  she  has  to  clear  up  and  to  teach  us, 
lot  mer"ely  to  produce  or  sketch  impressive  pictures. 
Tacitus  has  not  developed  sufficiently  the  causes  and  the 
nward  motives  of  the  events.  He  has  not  deeply  enough 
explored  the  mystery  of  the  actions  _ and  sentiments,  as 
veil  as  their  reciprocally  interlinking  each  other,  in 
.rder  to  establish  a just  and  unimpaired  judgment  lor 
iiture  generations.  Such  a judgment  must  take  men 
ind  people  only  just  as  they  could  be  ni  the 
heir  time  and  of  the  circumstances  that  influenced  their 
ictions.  We  must  be  able  to  see  clearly  how  every 
Lction  was  developing  itself  under  the  given  circum- 
tances  that  influenced  it.  The  Roman  emperors  weie 
)v  far  not  so  bad  as  Tacitus  has  drawn  thein.  In  this 
espect  I prefer  Montesquieu  by  far.  He  is  juster  and 

:eeps  closer  to  truth.’  x „ nhvT-cflan 

“ Hereupon  the  Emperor  passed  over  to  the  Ghristimi 

■eligion  and  its  history,  especially  to  the  reasons  of  its 

preading  itself  so  quickly.  x.  , . • 

“ ‘ I find  herein,’  he  said,  ‘ a wonderful  reaction  of  the 
Jreek  spirit  against  the  Roman.  Greece,  conquered  by 
ihysical  strength,  reconquers  its  spiritual  power  by  ac- 
cepting and  nursing  that  beneficial  seed  which  across  the 
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water  the  kind  providence  of  God  had  sown  for  the 
human  race.  Apropos,’ — here  he  approached  Wieland 
closely,  and  put  his  hand  up  to  his  mouth,  that  nobody 
but  Wieland  and  myself  could  hear  it~‘ Apropos,  it  is  yet  a 
great  question  whether  or  not  Jesus  Christ  has  ever  lived.’ 

Wieland,  who  until  then  had  only  listened  atten- 
tively, replied  quickly,  and  with  lively  emotion  : ‘ I know 
well,  sii'e,  that  there  vrere  some  foolish  persons  who 
doubted  of  it ; but  it  seems  to  me  just  as  foolish  to  doubt 
that  Julius  Caesar  has  been  living,  and  that  Your  Majesty 
still  lives.’ 

“ Upon  this,  the  Emperor  patted  Wieland  on  the 
shoulder  and  said  ; ‘True,  true.’  He  then  continued: 

“ ‘ The  philosophers  plague  themselves  to  build  up 
systems ; but  they  are  vainly  looking  for  a better  one  than 
Christianity,  by  which  man  becomes  reconciled  to  him- 
self, and  by  which  public  order  and  general  welfare  are 
equally  guaranteed  as  is  the  happiness  and  the  hope  of 
single  individuals ! ’ 

“ Hapoleon  seemed  to  be  much  inclined  to  continue 
this  harangue,  but  Wieland  showed  evident  signs  of  being 
tired  by  standing  so  long,  whereupon  the  Emperor  gave 
him  most  graciously  leave  to  withdraw.  'Whether  or  not 
the  Emperor  was  in  full  earnest  with  regard  to  this  re- 
markable question,  or  whether  he  wished  to  try  Wieland, 
whom  he  had  often  heard  styled  the  German  Voltaire,  I 
must  leave  undecided,  but  the  latter  seemed  to  me  the 
more  probable.  Evidently,  however,  as  I then  remarked, 
Wieland’s  answer  struck  and  pleased  him  much.”  (Vide 
ante,  E rinnerungen,  pp.  249-253.) 

“ The  same  evening,  the  Emperor  once  more  conversed 
with  Goethe,  showing  a deep  interest  in  the  culture  of 
tragical  art ; and  a few  days  after  he  had  another  inter- 
view with  Goethe,  as  well  as  with  Wieland.  It  was 
during  his  luncheon.  The  Emperor  treated  both  with 
exquisite  attention  and  distinction,  the  conversation 
being  about  their  families  and  life.”  (Vide  ante,  Erin- 
nerungen,  pp.  253,  259.) 

It  is  a pity  that  Chancellor  Yon  Mliller  does 
not  say  whether  or  not  Napoleon  seemed  to  he 
fond  of  hearing  himself  speak,  although  he  was 
full  of  attention  and  interest  opposite  the  two 
great  authors  when  they  were  speaking,  more  so 
perhaps  than  with  anybody  else  in  Germany. 
Talleyrand,  who  always  kept  up  his  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Chancellor,  asked  the  latter  to 
write  down  a kind  of  viemoire  relating  to  the 
conversations  between  the  Emperor  and  Goethe 
and  Wieland,  which  however  Herr  von  Muller 
declined.  (Vide  ante,  Erinnenmgen,  p.  253.)  Per- 
haps Talleyrand  did  such  a thing  upon  the  insti- 
gation of  his  then  master.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Napoleon  knew  how  to  converse  when 
he  came  in  contact  with  clever  people,  even  if 
they  did  not  always  subscribe  to  his  opinion.  Even 
such  personages  as  the  Emperor  Alexander  he 
could  captivate,  although  the  latter  once  said  to 
the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  C’est  im  torrent  qu’il 
faut  laisser  passer ! ” 

Possiblj'- 1 may  venture  to  give  some  more  au- 
thenticated ^interviews’’  with  the  Emperor  in 
the  pages  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.,”  as,  for  instance,  those 
between  him  and  the  fore-named  Duchess  Luise 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  Saint 
Aignan  the  ambassador,  Chancellor  Von  Muller, 
and  others.  IIekmann  Kindt. 


The  Oak  and  the  Ash.  — The  oak  was  out 
this  year  so  long  before  the  ash  that  the  fine  dry 
summer  indicated  thereby  seems  late  in  coming. 
Nevertheless,  that  it  will  keep  the  old  proverb, 

Better  late  than  never,”  seems  probable  from 
the  following  statistics,  which  may  be  considered 
worthy  to  be  transposed  from  the  Hereford  Times 
to  “N.  & Q.”:  — 

“ In  the  years  1816,  1817,  1821,  1823,  1828,  1829,  1830, 
1838,  1845,  1850,  and  1859,  the  ash  was  in  full  foliage  more 
than  a month  before  the  oak,  and  cold  and  unproductive 
seasons  succeeded.  In  1831, 1839, 1853,  and  1860,  both  these 
species  of  vegetation  began  their  race  about  the  same 
period,  and  the  summers  which  followed  were  neither 
one  way  nor  the  other.  'Whereas  in  1818,  1819,  1820, 
1822,  1824,  1825,  1826,  1827,  1834,  1835, 1836, 1837, 1842, 
1846,  1854,  and  1868  the  oak  displayed  its  umbrageous 
foliage  weeks  before  its  companion  of  the  forest,  and 
these  years  were  particularly  distinguished  for  fine,  dry, 
and  warm  weather,  and  subsequently  by  the  most  abun- 
dant harvests  recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  country.” 

J.  Forth  Humby. 

Jean  Cavallier. — Here  is  a letter  of  Chamil- 
lart’s  when  Secretary  of  War,  relative  to  the 
celebrated  Camisard  Chief,  which  I think  may 
interest  your  numerous  readers  : — ■ 

“ Ce  7®  feurier  1706. 

“ Je  vois  par  vostre  lettre  du  14  du  mois  passe  que 
Caualier  est  a la  have,  qu’il  se  donne  tons  les  mouuemens 
possibles  pour  se  mettre  en  estat  d’exciter  de  nouueaux 
troubles  dans  les  sevennes.  Vous  rendriez  vn  grand  seruice 
au  Roy  si  vous  pourriez  engager  quelqu’officier  sous 
pretexte  d’agir  de  concert  auec  luy  a le  liurer  a quelque 
party  que  Ton  enuerroit  sur  la  fronti^re  de  france  ; il 
faudroit  pour  cela  estre  auerty  bien  sceurement  de  tons 
les  jours  de  sa  marche,  et  des  lieux  par  oii  il  passeroit,  S’il 
s’embarque  il  n’est  pas  possible  d’execiiter  ce  projet  pen- 
dant sa  route,  mais  on  pourroit,  lorsqu’il  sera  determine  de 
rentrer  dans  le  Royaume,  Iqy  dresser  quelque  embuscade 
qui  reussira  seurement.  Si  vous  trouuez  quelqu’vii 
d’assez  bonne  foy  pour  s’attacher  a lu}’'  qui  ne  I’aban- 
donne  pas  jusqu’a  ce  qu’il  Fait  remis  a quelqu’officier  des 
troupes  de  Sa  Maj*®  que  Ton  feroit  trouuer  a jour  nomme 
dans  le  lieu  qu’il  indiqueroit,  vous  poun'ez  tenter  toutes 
sortes  de  voyes,  et  si  vous  vous  donnez  bien  du  mouue- 
ment  sur  cette  affaire,  en  cas  qu’elle  reussisse,  le  Roy 
fera  donner  deux  mil  pistoles  a celuy  qui  aura  livre 
Caualier. 

“ Chasiillart,” 

P.  A.  L. 

Douglas  Jerrold  and  Byron. — It  is  some- 
where recorded,  as  a saying  of  Douglas  Jerrold’s, 
that  a wife  at  forty  should,  like  a bank-note,  be 
exchangable  for  two  of  twenty.  The  idea  must 
certainly  have  been  taken  from  Byron  : — 

“ Wedded  she  was  some  years,  and  to  a man 
Of  fiftAg  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty  ; 

And  yet,  I think,  instead  of  such  a one 

’Twere  better  to  have  two  of  five-and-twenty.” 

Don  Juan,  Ixii. 

D.  B. 

Ernest-Augustus,  Duke  oe  Brunswick- 
Luneburg  (first  Elector  of  Hanover,  father  of 
George  I.) — On  a very  large  silver  medal  this 
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prince  is  represented  in  Roman  armour,  but  with 
the  more  modern  skullcap,  beard,  and  scarf.  Un- 
derneath is  written  on  a scroll : “ attgusttjs  . d . g . 
DGX  . BH  . ET  . LGNE.”  Two  Standing  female 
figures — the  one  personifying  Justice,  with  sword 
and  scales;  the  other  Peace,  with  the  palm- 
branch — hold  two  crowns  over  his  head,  tlie  ducal 
and  a laurel  one.  Above  is  the  inscription : 
‘^EAESTUir  lESTITIJE  ET  PACIS  CONSOETUM.”  On 
the  reverse,  fourteen  scutcheons  of  the  family  in 
a circle  entwined  ; at  the  top,  the  year 16(36.” 
In  the  centre  a crowned  helmet,  with  above  it  a 
crowned  pillar  surmounted  by  feathers  with  a 
star;  and  two  peculiar  horns,  between  v/hich 
gallops  the  Gruelphic  horse.  Round  it  is  written  : 
^Alles  MIT  bedacht”  (in  fact  the  duke,  on  the 
obverse,  has  a very  knowing  sidelook)  ; but  what 
I cannot  make  out,  and  should  like  to  have  inform- 
ation about,  is  the  further  inscription:  ‘^a3TAT  . 
LXXXViiiD  . XAT  . XAPEIL.”*  What  does  this  date 
correspond  to  ? 

I possess  another  large  medal  of  Fridericus 
Ulricas,  father  of  Ernest- Augustus  (1614),  in 
armour,  on  horseback,  with  a large  flowing  scarf 
and  staff  of  command.  In  the  profile  of  the  head 
you  can  already  discern  a striking  likeness  with 
the  coins  of  George  III.  (1787),  and  which  still 
obtains  in  the  family  at  the  present  day. 

P.  A.  L. 

The  Klopjes  ” ix  Hollaxd. — The  facts  stated 
in  the  following  extract  appear  so  curious,  and 
are  so  little  known  in  England,  that  they  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  worthy  of  publication  in 
& Q.”:  — 

“The  Koman  Catholic  churches  (if  such  a name  ma}^ 
be  given  to  them)  that  were  built  in  Holland  in  tlie  17th 
century,  exhibited  in  a ver}’-  palpable  manner  the  dangers 
to  which  Roman  Catholics  were  exposed  in  performing 
their  worship.  The  place  universally  selected  v/as  a 
house  situated  in  the  most  solitary  part  of  a town.  The 
interior  was  literally  pierced  with  a guard  of  galleries, 
like  an  ant’s  nest,  and  every  cornice,  even  the  smallest, 
was  made  use  of  as  a place  for  the  auditors.  These  gal- 
leries ran  up  for  four,  five,  and  even  six  stories,  whilst 
transversal  openings  in  all  directions  were  made  to  enable 
the  faithful  to  see  what  passed  at  the  altar.  There  were 
in  the  outer  walls  secret  spy-holes  {des  judas  caches') 
looking  out  upon  all  the  streets  by  which  the  officers  of 
the  law  might  approach.  It  is  desirable  that  such  curi- 
ous edifices  should  be  preserved — and  of  such  houses  a 
certain  number  still  remain  in  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  and 
Haarlem — as  they,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrate  the 
fidelity  of  the  persecuted  church  in  Holland,  as  well  as 
the  much-boasted- of  ‘ toleration  ’ of  its  adversaries.  Very 
frequently  these  houses  were  apparently  a portion  of  some 
adjoining  tavern.  Thus,  there  are  to  be  found  in  Am- 
sterdam the  churches  of  ‘the  Pigeon,’  of  ‘ Moses  and 
Aaron,’  of  ‘ the  Green  Tree,’  and  ‘ the  Parrot.’ 

“ When  it  was  requisite  for  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
meet  together,  or  when  some  danger  was  apprehended, 


[*  Is  it  not  an  error  of  the  engraver  for  “ ^.tat  . 
Lxxxviii  . D . NAT.  X . APKIL,”  showiiig  it  was  struck  on 
his  eighty-eighth  birthday,  April  10  ? — Ed.  “X.  &.  Q.”  j 


use  was  made  of  ‘ the  Klopjes,'  or  ‘ Knocking  Sisters,’  to 
apprise  or  to  warn  them.  With  such  as  these  it  was  not 
possible  to  have  the  rules  of  a religious  community,  or 
the  Av^earing  an  unusual  costume.  These  ‘sisters  re- 
mained in  the  homes  of  their  families,  and  from  thence 
visited  villages,  attended  the  sick,  taught  the  catechism, 
distributed  alms,  and  very  often  made  more  converts 
than  the  priests  themselves.  They  Avere  the  constant 
objects  of  attack  in  furious  placards  from  the  gOAmrnment, 
which  had  forbidden,  under  the  severest  penalties,  more 
than  two  of  them  being  together  at  the  same  time,  or  to 
have  the  power  of  making  a Avill,  or  to  inherit  any  fixed 
property. 

“At  Ctrecht  ‘ the  Klopjes  ’ Avere  to  be  found  near  the 
church  of  St.  Gertrude,  in  an  isolated  part  of  the  city, 
and  not  far  from  the  road  leading  from  Amsterdam  to 
Gorcum.  Whoever  has  assisted  at  the  offices  of  this 
church  cannot  but  have  been  surprised  in  seeing  the 
numerous  passages  and  gates  affording  the  means  of  egress 
and  escape  in  case  of  any  danger. 

“ I haA'e  been  assured  "that  the  last  of  ‘ the  Klopjes  ’ died 
at  Utrecht  in  1853.  The  name  doubtless  is  derived  from 
the  Dutch  Avord  Klopjen,  to  knock,  and  this  had  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  by  which  they  gave  warning  of  some 
imminent  peril.  Each  sister  had  the  special  charge  of 
some  particular  article  used  in  divine  Avorship,  such  as 
the  chalice,  corporal,  patena,  burettes  ; and  Avhen  magis- 
trates unexpected^  presented  themselves  in  a church  all 
such  articles  disappeared  Avith  incredible  rapidity,  and 
nought  then  Avas  discoverable  but  bare  walls  and  empty 
galleries.” 

This  extract  is  taken  from  an  article  published 
in  Le  Correspondant  (Noiiv.  Ser.),  xv.  36-38,  and 
entitled  ‘‘  Jansenisme  en  Hollande.”' 

W.  R.  Mac  Cabe. 

Place  St.-SauAmur,  Dinan,  France. 

The  Rixder-Pest,  or  Cattle  Plague. — The 
following  sentence  has  just  caught  my  eye  in 
looking  over  the  Westminster  Magazine  for  1773, 
and  I transcribe  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom 
it  may  concern : — 

“ Monday,  Dec.  7. — A letter  from  Mecklenburgh  says, 
that  a remedy  has  been  discovered  there  for  the  distem- 
per incident  to  the  horned  cattle.  It  is  no  more  than 
feeding  the  diseased  beasts  with  crab -apples  ; the  same 
fruit,  put  into  the  Avater  given  the  cattle  to  drink,  has 
been  found  to  prevent  the  distemper.” 

William  Bates. 

The  Baronetcy  oe  Thornton.  — Andrew 
Strachan  of  Thornton,  a favourite  of  Charles  I., 
was  created  a baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  by  that 
sovereign  on  the  28th  Ma}^,  1625,  with  succession 
to  male  heirs  in  general.  On  the  death  of  the  only 
son  of  this  baronet  without  issue,  the  title  was 
assumed  by  his  kinsman,  the  Rev.  James  Strachan, 
parish  minister  of  Keith.  This  reverend  gentle- 
man possessed  greater  business  qualifications  than 
are  usual  with  persons  of  his  order;  he  was 
consequently  appointed  a county  magistrate  of 
Morayshire,  and  agent  or  factor  to  the  Duke  of 
Gordon.  Hence  the  rhyme  celebrating  his  plu- 
ralities : — 

“ The  belted  knight  o’  Thornton 
And  factor  to  his  Grace ; 

And  Maister  James  Strachan, 

Justice  o’  the  Peace.” 
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The  only  son  of  this  reverend  baronet  became 
a Jesuit  priest.  On  his  death  the  baronetcy  de- 
volved on  the  next  heir  male,  a post-captain  in 
the  navy.  This  gentleman  “was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Sir  Richard  J ohn  Strachan,  sixth  baronet 
of  Thornton,  who  died  on  Feb.  3,  1828.  Since 
his  death  the  baronetcy  has  been  dormant.  Se- 
veral members  of  the  Strachan  family  are  settled 
in  Aberdeenshire  ; others  reside  in  London. 

Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


CSttcrtej£>. 

Bedlam  Beggars  and  Rosemary.  — In  Kmg 
Lear,  Act  II.  Sc.  3,  Edgar  describes  these  beggars 
as  sticking  in  their  arms  (with  other  things) 

sprigs  of  rosemary.”  I should  be  glad  to  know 
why  sprigs  of  rosemary  were  used  by  them. 

Sidney  Beisly. 

Bhmble-bee. — Was  the  use  of  this  compound, 
now  confined  to  the  very  vulgar  or  to  children 
and  their  nurses,  ever  general  in  England ; and 
if  so,  when  was  it  superseded  by  the  present  term  ? 
Webster  gives  Forby  as  his  authority  for  the 
word.  W^hat  is  the  date  of  this  writer,  and  where 
in  his  works  is  the  word  to  be  found  ? * The  only 
instance  I know  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
humhle  (let  no  one  maliciously  quote  Charles 
Dickens  against  me)  is  in  that  line  of  Chaucer’s  — 
“ And  as  the  hitore  humbleth  in  the  mire  ” ; 
and  yet  the  Greek  jSo^.Sos  which  was  applied  to 
the  sound  made  by  bees,  and  of  which  the  root 
homh  is  said  to  be  formed  by  onomatopoeia  to 
represent  any  buzzing  or  looming  sound,  would 
seem  to  legitimate  humhle,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
supposed  intruder  humhle  used  in  the  same  sense. 
For,  although  it  may  be  urged  that  this  latter 
expresses  the  humming  sound  of  bees  (whence  the 
German  hummel),  yet  the  insertion  of  the  b (I  am 
guiltless  of  intending  a pun)  requires  explanation; 
and  it  would  look  as  if  the  genuine  word  hum 
had  been  engrafted  on  the  final  syllable  of  humhle, 
of  which  bomb  was  the  root.  I find  that  Walker, 
ill  his  edition  of  Johnson,  after  directing  that 
(humilis)  be  pronounced  without  aspiration, 
absurdly  pronounces  in  the  same  way  the  same 
combination  of  letters  in  humhle-hea,  as  if  this 
also  had  the  same  root,  and  were  not  derived, 
whether  by  false  analogv  or  no,  from  hum. 

W.  B.  C. 

The  Burial  of  the  Kings  oe  France  before 
THE  GREAT  REVOLUTION  OF  1789. — In  France  on 
the  eve  of  the  great  Revolution  { France,  Holland, 
and  the  Netherlands.  By  Admiral  Sir  George 
Collier.  Edited  by  his  Grand-daughter,  Mrs. 

[•  The  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,  by  Robert  Forby, 
in  3 vols.  12mo,  appeared  in  the  years  1830,  1858.] 


Charles  Tennant.  London,  1865,  p.  20,)  the  fol- 
lowing custom  is  narrated  : — 

“We  continued  our  journey  through  Luzarche  and 
Econen  to  St.  Dennis,  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of 
France  and  the  royal  famiR.  It  was  in  1773  when  I 
was  there,  and  Louis  XIV.  was  then  unburied,  it  being 
the  custom  not  to  inter  one  king  till  his  successor  dies. 
The  reason  of  this  I never  could  learn.” 

Perhaps  some  contributor  may  throw  some  light 
upon  this  very  strange  practice,  and  what  was  the 
reason  of  it.  G.  Morris. 

Bloomsbury. 

Eulogium  on  Chatham.— Was  Grattan  the 
author  of  the  eulogium  upon  the  first  Earl  of 
Chatham,  commencing  “ The  secretary  stood  alone. 
Original  and  unaccommodating,  the  features  of  his 
character  possessed  all  the  hardihood  of  anti- 
quity ” ? If  so,  where  is  it  to  be  found  in  any 
collection  of  his  speeches  ? Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

Civil  War. — Wlio  was  the  editor  or  compiler 
of  the  following  ? — 

“ A Description  of  the  . . . Sieges  and  Battles  in  the 
North  of  England  ....  during  the  Civil  War  in  1642-3, 
&c.  . . . Memoirs  of  General  Fairfax,  and  James  Earl 
of  Derby  : to  which  is  added  the  Lite  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well : likewise  an  impartial  History  of  the  Rebellions  in 
. . . . 1715  and  1745.  Bolton:  printed  by  G.  Drake. 
1785.”  8yo.  pp.476. 

The  copy  before  me  contains,  at  p.  203,  An 
Exact  Representation  of  the  Execution  of  James 
Earl  of  Derby,  at  Bolton,  1651.” — “G.  Taylor  del. 
Bolton  ” ; and  at  p.  2II,  a portrait  of  O.  Crom- 
well”— ‘‘G. Taylor  del.G.Barlow  sculp.  London.” 
The  pages  from  87  to  108  are  occupied  by  A 
Genuine  Account  of  the  Taking  of  Bradford,  copied 
from  a manuscript  written  by  Joseph  Lister,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  thereof.”  A comparison  with 
pp.  7-27  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wright’s  Autobiography 
of  Joseph  Lister,  of  Bradford  (Lond.  1842)  will 
show  that  the  former  account  is  much  altered 
from  the  original.  W.  C.  B. 

The  Court  in  1784. — In  what  works  am  I 
likely  to  find  the  largest  collection  of  Court 
gossip  and  scandal  for  this  year  ? I am  anxious 
to  tind  a notice  of  a marriage  which  took  place  in 
London  at  this  date.  F.  M.  S. 

Dissenting  Bells. — In  an  account  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  magnificent  new  Unitarian  church  at 
Todmorden,  Lancashire,  on  April  14,  1869,  the 
papers  say — “ A beautiful  peal  of  eight  bells  rang 
out  a jubilant  welcome,  and  flags  were  hung  out 
from  the  belfry  windows.”  Is  this  the  first 
instance  of  dissenting  bells  ? I think  not,  for  I 
believe  that  in  the  West  of  England  a bell  is  often 
an  adjunct  to  Methodist  and  other  chapels.  And 
I have  heard  that  “ peals  ” of  bells  are  attached 
to  several  of  the  recently  constructed  Roman  Ca- 
tholic churches.  S. 
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Caetulaeies^  etc.  oe  Faveesham  Abbey 
AND  Davington  Peioey. — In  the  Collectanea 
Topographica  et  Genealogiea,  vol.  i.  p.  203^  is  the 
following  foot-note : — 

“ Weever  cites  a cartulary  of  Feversham  in  the  Cotton 
Library.  It  is  not  there  at  present.  It  is  said  that 
James,  the  librarian  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  took  the  liberty 
of  lending  Sir  Robert’s  MSS.  to  whomsoever  he  pleased. 
This  is  a clue  to  the  loss  of  those  which  are  not  in  Smith’s 
Catalogue,  but  it  appears  that  some  were  not  restored 
which  were  lent  afterwards  by  Sir  T.  Cotton,  as  may  be 
proved  by  his  book  of  loans  in  the  British  Museum.” 

On  p.  200  it  is  queried  that  the  cartulary  of 
Davington  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Filmer ; 
the  owner  of  the  priory  therefore  wrote  to  the 
present  baronet,  Sir  Edmund  Filmer,  who  in 
answer  (Feb.  3,  1861)  says,  I cannot  find  any 
book  answering  your  description.” 

I shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  the  whereabouts  of 
these  cartularies  is  known,  and  at  the  same  time 
I should  be  obliged  to  anyone  who  can  refer  me 
to  unpublished  MSS.  containing  information  re- 
lating to  these  religious  houses.  Late . in  the  last 
century  there  were  remaining  three  old  buildings 
within  the  precincts  of  Faversham  Abbey,  and  the 
refectory  of  Davington  Priory.  I am  anxious  to 
see  engravings  or  drawings  of  them.  Can  your 
readers  refer  me  to  any  work  containing  what  I 
am  in  search  of  ? I have  consulted  in  vain  local 
and  county  histories — Buck,  Grose,  and  Pennant. 

Geoege  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 

Heealdic.  — Will  any  of  the  readers  of 
& Q.”  inform  me  whose  arms  are  these  — 
Gules  three  women’s  busts  (faces),  2 and  1 or  ? 

E.  G.  L. 

Honeychild.  — There  is  a very  ancient  manors 
house  called  the  Manor  of  Honeychild,  near  to  St. 
Mary’s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Eomney, 
occupied  by  William  Dering  Walker,  Esq.,  J.P. 
for  the  county  of  Kent.  The  manor  belongs  to 
Sir  Edward  Cholmeley  Dering,  Bart,,  of  Surrenden 
Dering,  near  Ashford,  and  35  Grosvenor  Place, 
Hyde  Park  Corner.  Can  you  throw  any  light 
on  the  date  or  meaning  of  the  word  Honeychild  ? 
Sometimes  old  copper  coins  have  been  found  in 
the  fields  adjacent.  I have  written  to  Mr.  W.  D. 
Walker  for  one,  and  will  forward  it  to  your  office,- 
it  may  aid  antique  inquiry.  Thomas  Bunbdey. 

Janet  Little. — Who  was  .Tanet  Little,  the 
Scotch  milkmaid,”  whose  poetical  works  were 
published  at  Ayr  in  1792  ? Was  she  a genuine 
milkmaid  or  milkwoman,  like  Ann  Yearsley  of 
Bristol,  whose  poems  appeared  about  the  same 
date  under  the  auspices  of  Hannah  More  ? 

A.  J.  M. 

To  Lie tjndee  a Mistake. — Who  was  the 

originator  of  this  not  very  brilliant  joke?  It  has 
been  perpetrated,  and  perhaps  independently,  by 


two  very  brilliant  writers,  Byron  and  De  Quincey ; 
did  it  originate  with  the  former  ? Here  are  the 
two  passages : — 

“ If,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 
To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise, 

Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind 
Not  to  believe  ray  verse  and  their  own  eyes, 

And  cry  that  they  the  moral  cannot  find,  " 

I tell  him,  if  a clergyman,  he  lies  ; 

Should  captains  the  remark,  or  critics  make, 

They  also  lie  too under  a mistake.” 

(Byron,  Don  Juan,  canto  i.  st.  208.) 

‘You  are  tempted,  after  walking  round  a line  (of  Mil- 
ton’s) threescore  times,  to  exclaim  at  last— ‘ Well,  if  the 
Fiend  himself  should  rise  up  before  me  at  this  very 
moment,  in  this  very  study  of  mine,  and  say  that  no 
screw  was  loose  in  that  line,  then  would  I reply  : Sir,  with 

due  submission,  you  are .’  ‘ What ! ’ suppose  tiie 

Fiend  suddenly  to  demand  in  thunder,  ‘ What  am  I ? ’ 
‘ Horribly  wrong,’  you  wish  exceedingly  to  say ; but,  re- 
collecting that  some  people  are  choleric  in  argument,  you 
confine  yourself  to  the  polite  answer — ‘ That,  with  defer- 
ence to  his  better  education,  you  conceive  him  to  lie  ’ ; 
that’s  a bad  word  to  drop  your  voice  upon  in  talking 
with  a friend,  and  you  hasten  to  add — ‘ under  a slight, 
very  slight  mistake.’  ” — De  Quincey  ; “ Milton  versus 
Southey  and  Landor.”) 

W.  B.  C. 

Maxim  atteibhted  to  Eocheeohcadld.  — 

We  should  live  with  our  friends  as  if  they 
would  one  day  become  our  enemies.”  Is  this 
maxim  in  Eochefoucauld  ? It  occurs  in  Sophocles, 
Aias  Mao'TiyocpopoSf  694  : — 

€S  re  rbu  (p'lXov 
ToaavO'  inrovpycov  u(peXe7u 
us  alev  ov  fievovura, 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

Medallic. — I have  a silver  medal,  rather  less 
than  florin  size,  of  which  the  following  is  a de- 
scription. Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  who 
is  the  person  intended  to  be  commemorated  by  it, 
and  the  signification  of  the  design  on  the  re- 
verse ? — 

Ob. : A female  head  in  profile,  letter  n under- 
neath, “ ANNA  . MAEIA  . CHEIST  . DELPHINA.” 

Eev. : “ * Lvx  * vna  * teibvs  and  within  a 
circle  a star  of  five  points,  surrounded  by  rays, 
which  strike  down  upon  a group  of  buildings  sur- 
mounted by  a dome.  In  a row,  on  the  ground, 
three  crowns  of  different  patterns  j in  the  exergue 
1690.  W.  H.  P. 

Belfast. 

Milton.  — Is  there  any  authentic  portrait  of 
Milton  when  blind?  I believe  I have  one  by 
Cooper.  J.  C.  J. 

Payne. — Wanted,  particulars  respecting  Payne, 
called  the  father  of  English  water-colour  painting. 

I have  two  of  his  sketches.  F.  S.  A. 

Saxon  Cuticle  on  a Cheech-dooe.  — I have 
been  asked  to  identify  the  place  where  the  follow- 
ing discovery  was  made  not  many  years  ago. 
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Upon  the  church-door  in  a certain  East  Anglian 
parish  a shred  of  leather  had  long  hung,  which, 
upon  investigation,  microscopical  and  archaeolo- 
gical, was  declared  to  be  the  dried  skin  of  some 
Saxon  villein  (!)  who  had  been  nailed  by  the  ear. 
When,  where,  and  how  this  peculiar  discovery 
was  made  I have  yet  to  learn.  C.  J.  R. 

Velocipedes. — Where  and  when  were  these 
machines  first  used  or  spoken  of  ? In  a letter  of 
Bettina  von  Arnim  (“  the  child”;  vtde  passim, 
Mr.  Lewes’s  Zz/e  of  Goethe  *)  to  her  brother  Cle- 
mens Brentano,  I hnd  the  following  remark  : — 

“ This  match  is  a work  of  Grandmama  [Sophie  von 
Laroche,  a celebrated  German  novelist  of  the  last  cen- 
tur}",  the  friend  of  Wieland].  A short  time  ago  the 
lady  in  question  met  at  her  house  this  Herr  von  Drais, 
just  as  he  was  trying  in  front  of  it  a draisine  [Bettina 
seems  to  coin  the  word  here  sur-le-champ~\,  a kind  of  seat 
with  Avheels,  which  Herr  von  Drais  moves  along  with  his 
hands  and  feet.”  ( Vide  Clemens  Brentano’s  Friihlings- 
kranz  aus  Jugendbriefen  Him  geflochten.  2 vols.  1844. 
Vol.  i.  p.  107.) 

Unfortunately,  these  letters  are  not  dated 
(months  or  days  excepted),  dates  of  years  being 
a weakness  of  Bettina’s ; but  from  other  evi- 
dences, it  is  to  be  conjectured  that  the  letter  al- 
luded to  was  written  in  1802  or  1803. 

Hekmank  Kindt. 

Germany. 

When  my  Eyesteings  beeae;  in  Death.” — 

This  line  occurs  in  Toplady’s  beautiful  hymn. 

Rock  of  Ages.”  What  is  the  exact  force  or 
meaning  of  the  expression?  and  where  did  he 
get  the  phrase?  Was  it  a common  one  in  his 
day  ? Now  we  never  would  use  it.  Z. 


Whittington’s  Shield  oe  Aems  and  Stone. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  what  has  become 
of  the  stone  bearing  the  arms  of  Whittington, 
formerly  in  one  of  the  walls  of  Christ’s  Hospital  ? 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  B. 
Price,  F.S.A.,  and  was  sold  with  the  rest  of  his 
antiquities  in  1852.  T.  E.  Falknee. 

[At  the  dispersion  of  the  antiquities  of  the  late  Edward 
Bedford  Price,  F.S.A.,  at  Puttick’s  on  April  7,  1853,  this 
medifBval  City  relic  passed  into  the  collection  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Ibbett,  a dealer  in  articles  of  virth,  now  of  J ewin  Street, 
Aldersgate  Street,  who  parted  with  it  to  some  unknown 

* “We  must  pause  awhile  to  consider  this  strange 
hgure,  who  fills  a larger  space  in  the  literary  history  of 
the  nineteenth  centur}^  than  any  other  German  woman. 
Every  one  knows  ‘ the  child’  Bettina  Brentano—  daughter 
of  the  Maximiiiane  Brentano  [wee  Laroche],  with  whom. 
Goethe  flirted  at  Frankfurt  in  the  Werther  days — wife  of 
Achim  von  Arnim,  the  worshipper  of  Goethe  and  Beetho- 
ven—for  some  time  the  privileged  favourite  of  the  King 
of  Prussia— and  writer  of  that  wild,  but  by  no  means 
veracious  book,  Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a Child." 
(Vide  Life  of  Goethe,  i.  ed.  1855  ; vol.  ii.  pp.  360 — 371.) 


customer  about  three  years  ago.  It  certainly  ought  to 
have  been  deposited  in  the  library  and  museum  of  the 
City  of  London.  The  western  walk  of  the  cloisters  of  the 
monastery  of  Grey  Friars  in  Newgate  Street  was  under 
the  Great  Hall,  pulled  down  in  1827,  as  was  Whittington’s 
library  at  the  same  time.  The  shield  of  Whittington, 
within  a quatrefoil,  was  inserted  in  various  parts  of  the 
building.  An  etching  of  the  stone  from  the  library  of 
Grey  Friars,  a.d.  1421,  is  printed  in  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Grey  Friars,  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by  Mr.  John 
Gough  Nichols  in  1852. 

Whilst  on  this  celebrated  memorial  we  may  as  well 
record  in  our  pages  the  inscription  on  the  restored  stone, 
the  fifth  we  believe  (see  “ N.  & Q.”  l^t  S.  ix.  501 ; x.  234), 
recently  erected  at  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill,  so  lovingly 
has  the  memory  of  Whittington  been  cherished,  where,  as 
some  fondly  imagine,  the  runaway  apprentice  sat  listening 
to  the  Bow  bells  of  Cheap.  The  present  stone  has  been 
replaced  by  Mr.  Eichard  Perkins,  proprietor  of  the  Whit- 
tington-stone Tavern,  at  the  expense  of  40/. — a noble 
act,  for  which  our  worthy  host  merits  the  gratitude  of  all 
our  local  antiquaries.  It  has  been  re-faced,  and  enclosed  in 
an  oval  plinth  carrying  an  iron  railing  supporting  a very 
handsome  lamp.  The  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

“ May,  1869. 

Whittington  Stone. 

Sir 

Richard  Whittington, 

Thrice  Lord  Mayor 
of  London. 


1397  .....  Eichard  Hnd. 

1406  Henry  IVth. 

1420  Henry  Vth. 


Sheriff*  in  1393. 

This  stone  was  restored. 

The  railing  fixed  and  lamp  erected 
At  the  sole  expense  of 
E.  Perkins— 1869. 

W.  Mills,  Fecit.” 

At  each  end  of  the  stone  are  the  letters  “ S.  M.  1. 1821,” 
the  date  of  the  third  stone  erected  by  the  parochial  au- 
thorities of  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  in  that  year.  In 
Howitt’s  Northern  Heights  of  London  is  an  excellent  en- 
graving of  the  Whittington  Stone  and  the  Lazar  House, 
from  an  old  print  by  Chatelaine,  now  in  the  possession  of 
J.  E.  Gardner,  Esq.  ] 

‘^Hauled  ovee  the  Coals.”  — Speaking  of  a 
man  having  been  reprimanded,  it  is  often  said 
that  “ he  has  been  hauled  over  the  coals.”  In 
Fuller’s  History  of  the  Holy  JFarre,  1639,  book  v. 
chap.  ii.  these  'words  occur : — 

If  they  should  say  the  Templars  were  burned  wrong- 
fully, they  may  be  fetched  over  the  coals  themselves  for 
charging  his  Holinesse  so  deeply.” 

Is  this  any  clue  to  the  expression  ? 

[This  adage  has  been  already  noticed  in  “N.  & Q.” 
ls‘  S.  viii.  280,  524.  Jamieson,  in  his  Scottish  Dictionary, 
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under  the  word  “ Coals,”  thus  notices  this  familiar  say- 
ing : “ To  bring  over  the  coals,  to  bring  to  a severe 
reckoning : — 

‘ But  time  that  tries  such  proticks  past, 

Brought  me  out  o'er  the  coals  fu’  fast.’ 

Forbes’s  Dominie  Depos'd,  p.  35. 

“ This  phrase  undoubtedly  refers,  either  to  the  absurd 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God,  in  times  of  popery,  by 
causing  one  accused  of  a crime  to  purge  himself  by  walk- 
ing through  burning  ploughshares  ; or  to  the  still  more 
ancient  custom,  apparently  of  Druidical  origin,  of  making 
men  or  cattle  pass  through  Baal’s  fire.”] 

Brinkley. — Who  and  what  were  the  parents 
of  Dr.  John  Brinkley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne  ? Did 
not  his  mother  survive  her  first  husband  and 
marry  again  ? If  so,  to  whom  ? W.  0.  B. 

[The  first  husband  of  Bishop  Brinkley’s  mother  was 
John  Brinkley,  a journeyman  carpenter  of  Woodbridge 
in  Suffolk.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Bishop  was  a 
natural  son  by  an  officer  quartered  at  that  place.  (Addit. 
MS.  19,120,  p.  238,  Brit.  Museum.)  His  mother  was 
afterwards  married  to  a Mr.  Boulter,  and  she  died  at 
Wilby  in  Suffolk  on  March  24,  1829,  aged  ninet3’'-two. 
On  a tomb  at  Woodbridge  is  the  following  notice  of 
another  member  of  the  Brinkle}’’  family : — 

“ Elizabeth  the  wife  of  Thomas  Brinkley  died  24  Feb. 
1730,  aged  30. 

“ The  dame  that  takes  her  rest  within  this  tomb. 

Had  Rachel’s  face,  and  Leah’s  fruitful  womb ; 
Abigail’s  wisdom,  Lydia’s  faithful  heart, 

Martha’s  just  care,  and  Mary’s  better  part.”] 

Common  Hunt. — Perhaps  some  City  antiquary 
can  kindly  supply  the  name  of  “ the  Master  the 
Common  Hunt,”  to  whom,  with  others.  Sir  John 
Gresham  left  a fine  black  gown  ” for  his  funeral. 
It  appears  that  Sir  John,  who  had  filled  the  office 
of  Lord  Mayor,  died  in  1556.  Th.  Sa. 

[Thomas  Abbot  held  the  office  of  Common  Hunt  at 
this  time,  having  succeeded  Burton.  Abbot  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas  Underhill,  citizen  and  goldsmith.  ] 

Sir  James  Tyrrel.  — I shall  be  glad  to  be  in- 
formed where  I can  find  the  best  account  of  Sir 
James  Tyrrel,  who  was  implicated  in  the  murder 
of  the  princes  in  the  Tower.  Sir  James  was  exe- 
cuted, I think,  in  the  year  1506.  Any  particulars 
relating  to  his  immediate  descendants  would  also 
be  of  interest,  and  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
building  (perhaps  in  the  year  1550)  of  the  beau- 
tiful chapelle  expiatoire  ” at  Gipping  in  Suffolk. 

I am  already  acquainted  with  Hollingsworth’s 
History  of  Stoivmarket,  and  with  the  Davy  and 
Jermyn  MSS.  W.  H.  S. 

[Sir  James  Tyrrel  of  Gipping,  co.  Suffolk,  knighted 
July  5,  1483,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  May  6,  1502, 
together  with  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Tyrrel.  There  is 
an  excellent  pedigree  of  this  famih’-  in  Berry’s  County 
Genealogies,  Essex,  p.  57,  &c.  Consult  also  Davy’s  Suf- 
folk Pedigrees,  Addit.  MS.  19,152,  p.  245,  &c. ; Burke’s 


Extinct  Baronetage,  edition  1844,  p.  536 ; and  Fuller’s 
Worthies,  ed.  1840,  i.  328.] 

Judges  at  St.  Paul’s.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  oblige  me  with  the  date  and  the  occasion 
on  which  the  judges  annually  attend  divine  ser- 
vice at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  ? I believe  it  is  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  perhaps  at  Easter  or 
Whitsuntide,  but  should  like  to  be  furnished 
with  exact  references.  C.  W.  S. 

[Formerly  the  judges  attended  divine  service  at  St. 
Paul’s  on  the  first  Sunday  in  each  of  the  four  terms ; but 
of  late  years  only  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Easter  and 
Trinity  terms  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  For  the 
programme  of  the  ceremonial  of  procession,  see  The  Cere- 
monials to  he  observed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
Sheriffs,  and  Officers  of  the  City  of  London,  g.  100,  8vo, 
1850.  Privately  printed  for  the  Corporation.] 


STONEHENGE  AND  CARNAC. 

(ph  S.  iv.  1.) 

Your’correspondent  Canon  Jackson,  in  his  in- 
tense zeal  to  discover  a key  to  fit  a rusty  old 
lock,”  has  unconsciously  invaded  the  sanctum  and 
appropriated  the  property  of  another.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  theory  he  has  hit  upon 
respecting  the  origin  of  Stonehenge  was  pro- 
pounded by  Henry  Wansey,  the  Wiltshire  clothier 
and  antiquary who,  supposing  the  monument  to 
be  unique,  concluded  that  it  was  erected  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  treachery  of  Hengist,  a.d.  450. 
But  similar  structures  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world  — in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
Europe;  in  Central  Arabia;  in  Palestine  and 
Syria;  in  Persia;  in  the  northern,  southern,  and 
western  provinces  of  Hindustan;  in  Northern 
Africa;  in  North  and  South  America;  in  Oceanica ; 
in  South  Australia ; and  probably  in  many  other 
places,  but  which  do  not  recur  to  my  mind  at  this 
moment.  The  prevailing — and,  as  I believe,  the 
correct — view  respecting  them  is,  that  they  were 
all  connected  with  Sabean  worship : in  a word, 
they  are  temples  of  the  Sun,  In  1858  Dr.  Thur- 
nam  may  be  said  to  have  placed  the  fact  of  Stone- 
henge having  been  designed  for  such  a purpose 
beyond  all  reasonable  debate. 

“ He  had  watched  the  rising  of  the  sun  from  ‘the  altar- 
stone,’  where  he  stood,  when  it  was  seen  to  rise  precisely 
over  the  top  of  the  isolated  stone,  which  is  10  ft.  high, 
and  about  200  ft.  distant  from  the  entrance  to  the  temple, 
apparently  intended  to  direct  the  observation,  at  the 
summer  solstice,  to  the  point  of  the  rising  sun.” 

Emerson,  the  distinguished  American  essayist, 
had  previously  made  a similar  observation,  and 
has  recorded  it,  I think,  in  his  English  Traits. 

If  Stonehenge,  then,  was  a temple  devoted  to 
solar  worship,  its  antiquity  extends  farther  back 
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than  the  Saxon,  the  Roman,  and  even  the  Druid- 
ical  era.  The  fact  of  so  many  tumuli  surrounding 
it  affords  no  clue  whatever  to  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion. Within  its  area  human  remains  have  been 
sought  for  in  vain  — a circumstance  that  militates 
strongly  against  the  sepulchral  theory  of  Wansey. 

Long  after  such  temples  were  abandoned  by 
their  worshippers,  or  the  latter  had  been  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  sacredness  of  a 
sanctuary  attached  to  each ; and  the  heathen  de- 
votee, whether  a follower  of  the  Baalim  or  not, 
was  actuated  by  a superstition  akin  to  that  of  the 
Christian  in  mediaeval  times,  and  believed  that  his 
gods  would  accord  him  a more  ready  acceptance 
in  Elysium  if  his  body  was  deposited  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  a spot  which  had  been  specially 
dedicated  to  religious  uses.  Abstractedly,  he  per- 
ceived little  difference  between  one  class  of  Mauz- 
zini  and  another  : in  his  facile  j udgment,  each  and 
all  were  protectors  of  erratic  mortality. 

A stronger  reason  than  the  above  can  be  ad- 
duced against  the  revived  theory  of  Wansey.  The 
country,  and  more  especially  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  it,  was  in  much  too  troubled  a 
state  at  the  period  in  question  to  admit  of  such 
an  undertaking  as  the  megalithic  structure  of 
Stonehenge.  The  granite  of  which  the  inner 
circle  of  stones  (originally  thirty  in  number,  and 
weighing  several  hundred  tons)  is  composed  must 
have  been  brought  a distance  of  a hundred  miles 
at  the  least — most  probabl}’’  from  the  high-lands 
of  Dartmoor.  That  district,  at  all  events,  is  the 
nearest  source  of  the  primar}^  rock.  How  such  an 
astonishing  feat  as  this  could  have  been  performed 
at  such  a time,  is  a question  for  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Canon,  and  those  who  are  disposed  to 
accept  his  view,  to  determine.  In  this  endeavour, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  I fear,  will  not  avail  them ; 
for  when  that  apt  disciple  of  Merlin  wrote,  in  the 
troublous  days  of  king  Stephen,  the  antiquity  of 
the  monument  was  already  involved  in  a haze  of 
fable.  His  lucubrations  will  bear  no  better  inter- 
pretation. The  simple  fact  of  the  Saxons  dis- 
tinguishing the  structure  by  no  better  appellation 
than  ‘Ghe  hanging-stones”  justifies  the  presump- 
tion that,  at  the  period  of  their  advent  in  the 
country,  all  knowledge  of  its  origin  and  inten- 
tion had  passed  away.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact 
also,  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  utterly  silent  on 
the  subject  of  its  building.  On  the  contrary,  the 
historical  Triads  of  the  Welsh  represent  that  the 
raising  of  Maen  Ketti  ” was  one  of  the  three 
great  labours  undertaken  by  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  the  islemd — our  much-abused  Keltic 
progenitors. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  .John  Williams, 
the  learned  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan,  was  con- 
sidered a Cyclops  indeed  for  contending  that  He- 
catseus,  the  Milesian,  who  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century  b.c.,  had  aptly  described  the  old  monu- 


ment on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  the  religious  ser- 
vices performed  therein  honour  of  Apollo.  What, 
it  was  asked,  could  pinked  and  painted  savages^ 
inhabitants  of  this  western  Sandwich  Isle,  know 
about  a Grecian  or  any  other  classical  divinity  ? 
The  detection  of  a very  little  woad  sufficed  ta 
quench  the  poor  Doctor’s  hyperborean  proclivities. 
The  ratio  justijica  was  demolished  by  the  ratio 
suasoria.  At  the  dawn  of  history  and  civilisation, 
Grecian  warriors  might  bedaub  their  persons  with 
pigments,  mineral  and  vegetable,  and  Roman 
imperators  follow  the  example : a little  pink 
and  vermilion  detracted  not  at  all  from  the  per- 
sonal charms  or  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  na- 
tions located  in  the  east  and  south  of  Europe ; but 
a little  purple  that  was  in  vogue  amongst  the 
people  in  the  west  at  the  same  period  was  de- 
cidedly a sign  of  vulgarity  and  barbarism  ! Truth, 
remarks  Tacitus,  is  confirmed  by  inspection  and 
delay.  Prof.  Nillson,  the  Danish  antiquary,  has 
adopted,  wittingly  or  unwittingly  matters  little,  the 
main  conclusion  of  Williams.  He  assigns  500  b.c. 
as  the  most  probable  date  of  the  Stonehengo 
erection  ; and  this  quadrature  of  the  old  Salisbury 
circle  is  very  generally  recognised  by  savans  at 
home,  as  well  as  abroad.  The  Professor  further 
supposes  that  some  designs  (similar  to  the  figures 
that  embellish  the  sepulchral  grottos  of  New 
Grange  and  Dowth  in  Ireland)  were  originally 
carved  upon  the  surface  of  the  stones,  bat  they 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere. How  he  pretends  to  reconcile  this  last- 
mentioned  supposition  with  the  division  of  the 
unchronicled  past  into  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron 
epochs,  is  more  than  I know.  Manifestly  such 
carvings  (not  to  mention  the  tenons  and  mor- 
tices) could  never  have  been  executed  by  any 
other  than  iron  tools  ; and  this  little  circumstance 
alone  is  sufficient  to  explode  the  popular  but 
empirical  notion  that  originated  with  his  country- 
men, touching  the  order  or  development  of  the 
primitive  manual  arts — in  oar  quarter  of  Europe. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  Car- 
nac,  on  the  coast  of  Britanny,  I have  little  to  add 
beyond  the  fact  that  similar  paralellitha  (but 
upon  a very  inferior  scale)  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
heights  of  Dartmoor,  and  in  such  situations  as  to 
lead  to  any  other  supposition  than  that  which 
connects  them  with  sepulchres.  They  also  abound 
in  ever}^  other  country,  in  the  East  as  well  as  the 
West,  that  is  distinguished  for  its  so-called 
Druidical  ” remains.  From  their  proximity  to 
the  old  British  cursus,  where  the  charioteer  ac- 
quired that  dexterity  in  the  management  of  his 
team  which  so  much  astonished  Caesar  and  his 
legions,  I feel  half  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
they  were  designed  for  cognate  sports ; that 
they  were  not  improbably  goals  to  which  pe- 
destrians in  a race  returned,  or  from  whence 
they  started.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  indeed  to  conceive  that  the  straggling  stones 
of  Carnac  — extending  originally  far  beyond  a 
mile — were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  alleged 
miserable  end  of  the  fair  princess  Ursula  and  her 
10,999  maiden  attendants,  as  suggested  b}"  Canon 
Jackson.*  Had  the  terrible  catastrophe,  which 
he  has  depicted  in  appropriate  language,  hap- 
pened at  all,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Britanny,  in 
that  case  there  would  have  been  no  Fluellin,  a 
few  centuries  later,  to  compare  the  rivers  of 
Macedon  and  Monmouth ; the  pedigrees  of  Welsh- 
men (to  whose  nation  it  is  my  happiness  to  belong) , 
would  have  been  more  effectually  cut  off  than  by 
the  waters  of  the  Deluge ; in  fine,  the  race  of 
the  Cymry  would  have  been  as  completely  ex- 
tinguished as  the  dodo  in  the  eastern,  or  the  moa 
in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Let  those  who  are  not  as  yet  disinclined  to 
adopt  the  old  wives’  fable  of  St.  Ursula  and  her 
virgins,  noble  and  plebeian,  compare  the  Antiqxd- 
tates  of  Usher,  and  the  Britannia  of  Camden,  with 
the  Compendium  of  Johannes  Trithemius ; whence 
they  will  learn  that  this  goodly  company  of  vir- 
gins had  children;  all  of  whom  — mothers  and 
progeny  indiscriminately — were  martyred  in  two 
places  at  once,  five  hundred  miles  apart,  and  by 
various  hordes  of  barbarians  which  never  met,  or 
possibly  could  have  confronted  each  other!  In 
the  estimation  of  some  folks,  these  may  be  but 
^‘slight  discrepancies ; ” they  are  not  so  in  mine. 

w.  w.  w. 


OUR  END  LINKED  TO  OUR  BEGINNING. 

(4:^^  S.  hi.  526.) 

Shakespeare  has  this  thought ; it  occurs  in  the 
following  passages : — 

“ This  day  I breathed  first : time  is  come  round, 

And  where  I did  begin,  there  shall  I end ; 

My  life  is  run  his  compass.” 

Julius  Ccesar,  Act  V.  Sc.  3. 

“ We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a sleep.” 

Tempest,  Act  IV.  Sc.  1. 

Was  he  xndebted  to  Spenser  for  the  idea?  It  is 

* I have  a strong  notion,  that  if  the  long  avenues  of 
Carnac  were  scrutinised  a little  more  narrowly  by  the 
archseologist — more  especially  the  several  breaks  or  open- 
ings in  them — the  monument  will  be  found  to  have  been, 
when  in  its  pristine  state,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that 
which,  happily,  has  been  better  preserved  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa,  at  Bou-Merzoug,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
stantine ; and  which  is  partially  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Recueil  Sac.  Archeol.  de  la 
Const,  pp.  214,  &c.,  1863.  I have  appended  this  note 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  fall  under  the  eye  of  some  in- 
tending visitor  to  Britanny  this  season ; and  who  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  whether  this  conjecture  of  mine  is  well 
founded  or  not.  A third  and  more  perfect  specimen, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  monuments, 
exists  in  the  Dekhan  of  India. 


found  in  The  Fairy  Queen,  book  3,  canto  6,  where 
the  poet  describes  the  garden  of  Adonis. 

“ The  first  seminary 

Of  all  things  that  are  borne  to  live  and  dye.” 

Stanza  30. 

And  double  gates  it  had  which  opened  wide. 

By  which  both  in  and  out  men  moten  pass ; 

Th’  one  faire  and  fresh,  the  other  old  and  dride. 

Stanza  31. 

“ Old  Genius  the  Porter  of  them  was.” 

And 

“ Such  as  him  list,  such  as  eternall  fate 
Ordained  hath,  he  clothes  with  sinfull  mire, 

And  sendeth  forth  to  live  in  mortall  state ; 

Till  they  agayn  return  back  by  the  hinder  gate.” 

Stanza  32. 

“ After  that  they  againe  retourned  beene. 

They  in  that  gardin  planted  bee  agayne. 

And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  seene 
Fleshly  corruption,  nor  mortall  payne  : 

Some  thousand  yeares  so  doen  they  there  remayne, 
And  then  of  him  are  clad  with  other  hew. 

And  sent  into  the  chaungefull  world  agayne, 

Till  thether  they  retourne,  where  first  they  grew : 

So  like  a wlieele  around  they  roune  from  old  to  newi’’ 

Stanza  33. 

King  Lear  contains  a passage  somewhat  similar 
to  this : — 

“ The  wheel  is  come  full  circle ; I am  here.” 

Act  V.  Sc.  3. 

But  the  allusion  here,  as  also  that  in  Twelfth  Nighty 
Act  V.  Sc.  I.  Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings 
in  his  revenges  ” — seems  to  be  to  “ the  giddy  round 
of  Fortune's  wheel  ” mentioned  in  Lucrece. 

We  also  find  the  idea  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
Act  III.  Sc.  1 : — 

“ Merel}^,  thou  art  death’s  fool ; 

For  him  thou  labour’st  by  thy  flight  to  shun 
And  yet  runn’st  toward  him  still.” 

And  in  Julius  Ceesar,  Act  V.  Sc.  5 — 

“Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes;  my  bones  would  rest 
That  have  but  labour’d  to  attain  this  hour.” 

Again  it  may  be  traced  in  Macbeth's  address  to 
sleep  — - 

“ The  death  of  each  daj^’s  life.” 

And  in  the  soliloquy  of  Henry  the  Fifth  on  the 
night  before  the  battle,  in  which  each  day’s  life  is 
described  as  an  unceasing  round  of  toil  toward 
sleep,  death’s  second  self” — awheel  within  a 
wheel,  revolving  ever. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  it  in  The  Knight 
of  Malta,  Act  III.  Sc.  5 — 

“ Nor  do  I fear  to  tread  this  dark  black  mansion, 

The  image  of  my  grave  ; each  foot  we^  move 
Goes  to  it  still,  each  hour  we  leave  behind 
Knolls  sadly  toward  it.” 

Longfellow,  in  A Fsalm  of  Life,  has  a line,  the 
echo  of  this  — 

“ Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  heating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.” 

T.  McGeath. 
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In  that  grand  description  of  the  short  and  un- 
certain nature  of  human  life,  given  us  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  *^Book  of  Wisdom,”  occurs  (verse 
13)  the  following  passage,  forming,  as  I think,  an 
exact  parallel  to  those  noted  by  Dr.  Damage  : — 
ovTcos  Kai  'fjfxe7s  'yevtjdeures  i^eXelTro/J-ev  — translated 
ill  our  version,  ‘^Even  so  we,  in  like  manner,  as 
soon  as  we  were  born,  began  to  draw  to  our  end ; ” 
and  rendered  by  Junius  “ Ita  etiam  nos  nati  defe- 
cimus.”  Under  some  of  the  Doman  emperors — 
none  more  so  than  those  mentioned — the  saying  of 
St.  Paul  was  applicable  to  almost  every  man  of 
mark,  We  are  alway  delivered  to  death.”  The 
reader  of  Suetonius  has  ample  proof  of  this.  And 
when  he  finds  him  saying  of  Nero,  Libertos 
divites  et  senes,  olim  adoptionis,  mox  dominationis 
su8e  fautores  atque  rectores,  veneno,  partim  cibis, 
partim  potionibus  indito,  intercepit,”  he  will  rea- 
dily conclude  what  must  have  been  their  estimate 
of  the  tenure  of  human  life. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Eectory. 


This  idea  is  also  to  be  found  in  Quevedo : — 

“ Es,  pues,  la  vida  un  dolor,  en  que  se  empieza  el  de  la 

muerte,  que  dura  mientras  dura  ella A la  par 

erapiezas  a,  iiacer,  y a morir.” — La  cuna  y la  sepultura. 

W.  D.  Drennan. 


MORE  FAMILY. 

S.  ii.  366,  422,  449;  iii.  266.) 

Having  examined  the  monument  in  old  Chelsea 
church,  I am  in  a position  to  assert,  very  confi- 
dently, that  the  coat  quartered  by  the  Chancellor 
is  not  derived  from  his  mother.  Four  coats  are 
emblazoned  on  the  tomb : — 1.  Arg.  a chevron 
engrailed  between  three  moorcocks ; crest,  a Moor’s 
head  afirontee,  sable.  This  is  canting  heraldry 
indeed.  We  find  the  word  More  punned  on  in 
two  forms.  2.  Arg.  on  a chevron  between  three 
unicorns’  heads,  sa.  as  many  bezants.  This  coat 
is  quartered  with  No.  1 ; I do  not  think  it  to  have 
been  derived  from  an  heiress,  but  I consider  it 
used  as  a second  coat  for  the  More  family.  Some- 
thing very  similar  is  allotted  to  More  in  Burke’s 
Armory^  back  of  4 S,  1st  col.,  viz.  ^^Arg.  a 
chevron  between  three  unicorns’  heads,  ...  in 
chief  as  many  hurts  ” ; a hurt  in  heraldry,  like  the 
bezant,  is  a roundle,  but  they  are  of  different 
tinctures.  The  same  is  quoted  in  Berry’s  Ency. 
Herald,  vol.  ii.,  back  of  4 I,  2.  The  differences 
are  manifestly  such  as  constantly  arise  in  families, 
and  are  usually  held  to  prove  consanguinity,  there- 
fore I give  the  disputed  coat  to  More.  3.  A fesse 
between  three  colts  at  full  speed,  sable ; arms  of 
Colt,  the  Chancellor’s  first  wife.  4.  Erminois,  a 
fesse  gules.  It  necessarily  follows  that  this  was 
the  coat  of  his  second  wife,  formerly  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton, whose  maiden  name  is  not  preserved. 


Who  then  was  the  Chancellor’s  mother  ? I 
think  we  must  accept  the  assertion  of  Cresacre 
More,  that  she  was  a lady  named  Handcombe  of 
Holiewell,  in  the  countie  of  Bedford.”  {Life,  See., 
p.  iv.)  The  extracts  quoted  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright 
record  the  marriage  of  John  More,  Gent.,  to  a 
lady  named  Graunger  in  1474,  and  the  birth  of  a 
female  child  named  Joan  in  1475 ; of  a son  Thomas 
in  1478  ; Agatha,  1479;  John,  1480;  Edward, 
1481,  and  Elizabeth  in  1482.  I wish  to  draw 
attention  to  the  interval  of  three  years  that  occurs 
between  the  births  of  Joan  and  Thomas ; here  was 
time  for  the  judge,  if  indeed  it  be  him,  to  have 
buried  his  wife  7iee  Graunger,  and  to  have  married 
again.  Speaking  on  physiological  grounds,  I do 
not  think  it  likely  that  the  female  who  paused  for 
three  years  between  1475-8  would  have  been  equal 
to  the  rapid  births  that  follow  in  1479,  1480, 
1481,  1482,  even  at  the  cost  of  her  life.  It  appears 
to  me  certain  that  Cresacre  More,  the  biographer, 
could  not  have  been  mistaken  in  the  correct  name 
of  his  ancestor,  the  Chancellor’s  mother  ; we  must 
therefore  credit  the  judge  with  four  wives,  viz. 
Graunger,  Handcombe,  Bowes  nee  Barton,  and 
Clarke  tiee  More — the  last  of  a totally  different 
family,  with  different  armorial  bearings.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  Cresacre  More,  at  p.  4,  first  edition, 
calls  Sir  Thomas  a knight’s  eldest  sonne  ” ; and 
though  “sole  heyre  to  a ludge,”  he  does  not  call 
him  the  only  son,  but  he  mentions  no  brother’s 
names.  A.  Hall. 

21,  Brunswick  Terrace,  Brixton  Hill. 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  LEOMINSTER  : THE  DUCKING 
STOOL. 

(4th  III  526.) 

The  former  Vicar  of  Leominster,  in  his  interest- 
ing work  (The  Town  and  Bo^'ough  of  Leommster, 
with  Illustrations  of  its  Ancient  and  Modern  Histoi'y, 
by  the  Dev.  G.  F.  Townsend),  gives  an  engraving 
and  description  of  the  ducking-stool  there.  He 
gives  extracts  from  the  ancient  documents  of  the 
borough,  in  which  it  is  called  the  cucking-stoole, 
tumbrell,  or  gumstole  : — ■ 

“ 1563.  It™  p''sent  q^i  Inhabitan.  huj.  Burgi  non  fece- 
runt  le  Cookyng-stole  per  diem  eis  p’fixum — in  raiser™ 
poena  de  xx®,” 

“ 1564.  It™  Ave  ffvnd  a payne  of  xx^  loste  by  the  Cham- 
berlaines  for  that  they  did  nott  make  a Cokyngstole  by 
the  day  to  them  p^'fixed ; and  it  is  ordered  that  the  said 
Charaberlens  do  make  a Cokyngstole  by  Mydsomer  next 
under  the  payne  of  xx^ 

“ 1638.  It™  they  present  Francis  Shoter,  Gent.,  late 
Bayliff,  and  the  Chamberleynes  of  this  Borough  to  haAV 
incurred  the  payne  of  x lib.  for  not  repaynng  and  amend- 
ing tlie  Cage  House,  the  tumbrel  or  cucking-stoole  ; and 
it  is  ordered  that  the  same  berepayred  before  the  feast  day 
of  S.  Michaell  the  Archangell  now  next  comming,  upon 
payne  of  x lib. 

‘‘  1650.  It™  they  present  the  Bajdiffe  and  Constables  of 
this  Borough  for  not  having  a Gumstole  for  scolding 
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women,  that  they  may  he  punished  according  to  the 
statute  in  that  case  made  & pvided  ; and  it  is  ordered  that 
they  p’vide  a Gumstoole  before  the  of  June  next 
upon  the  paine  of  £5.” 

Mr.  Townsend  says,  while  the  foregoing  pre- 
sentation of  the  twelve  men  would  infer  there 
was  no  cucking-stool  during  this  period,  yet  the 
accounts  contain  at  this  very  time  frequent  charges 
incurred  for  its  repair. 

Until  recently  the  Leominster  stool  was  pre- 
served in  the  church,  and  was  last  used  in  1809 
to  duck  a woman  named  Jane  Corran,  but  often 
called  Jenny  Pipes. 

The  first  mention  we  have  of  the  cucking-stool 
is  in  the  Domesday  Book  as  being  then  employed 
in  the  city  of  Chester.  It  is  called  there  cathedra 
stercoris.  A chair  of  this  kind  was  probably  in 
use  long  before  the  ducking-stool.  Mr.  Llewel- 
lynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  thinks  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  punishment : — 

“ In  the  Cucking  Stool  the  culprit  was  placed  before 
her  own  door,  or  on  some  other  public  place,  for  a certain 
time,  and  subjected  to  the  jeers  of  the  passers  by  and  of 
the  viciously  inclined.  On  the  tumbrell  she  or  he  was 
drawn  round  the  town,  seated  on  the  chair,  and  this  was 
sometimes  so  constructed  as  to  be  used  for  ducking  as 
well ; but  the  Ducking  Stool,  par  excellence,  was  the  one 
lixed  or  moveable,  but  made  specially  for  the  purposes 
of  immersion.” 

According  to  the  Scottish  ‘‘Burrow  Lawes,”  as 
declared  in  the  Regiam  Mqjestatem,  an  ale-wife, 

“ Gif  she  makes  evill  ail,  contrair  to  the  use  and  con- 
suetude of  the  burgh,  and  is  convict  thereof,  sheesall  pay 
ane  unlaw  of  aucht  shillinges,  or  sail  suffer  the  justice  of 
the  burgh,  that  is,  shee  shall  be  put  upon  the  cock-stule.” 

Another  punishment  for  scolds  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  carrying  the  mortar.  Boys,  in  his 
History  of  Sandwich,  says  that  in  1637  a woman 
for  speaking  abusively  of  the  mayoress  was  con- 
demned to  carry  the  wooden  mortar  “ throughout 
the  town,  hanging  on  the  handle  of  an  old  broom 
upon  her  shoulder,  one  going  before  her  tinkling 
a small  bell.”  It  is  engraved  in  one  of  Boys’s 
plates.  On  the  cross  rib  of  the  cucking-stool  at 
Sandwich  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ ijt  tonge  ii  01*  best, 

^ie  taiige  hltc  hmtfc  ttures'tc.” 

For  further  particulars  see  a capital  paper  on 
“Ducking-stools”  by  Mr.  Jewitt  in  The  Reliquary, 
i.  145  ; Brand’s  Pop.  Antiquities  ; Mr.  Way’s  notes 
to  Proniptorium  Parvidorum,  and  Wright’s  Archce- 
olofjical  Album,  p.  49. 

In  the  latter  paper  will  be  found  an  account  of 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  sterner  sex  for 
like  oflences,  viz.,  “riding  the  stang.”  A staff 
was  held  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  and  on 
this  the  offending  man  was  placed  and  held  on  by 
supporters  on  either  side,  and  so  taken  to  a pond 
and  there  ducked. 

Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  Archaic  Words,  says  that 
this  custom  has  been  discontinued  in  the  North, 


and  now  a boy  mounts  a pole  or  ladder,  singing 
some  doggrel  verses  stating  that  as  So-and-so  had 
been  beating  his  wife  — 

“ If  ever  he  does  the  like  again. 

As  we  suppose  he  will, 

VVe’il  mount  him  on  a nanny  goat, 

And  ride  him  down  to  hell.” 

John  Pig  got,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 


Is  it  ducking or  cucking in  which 
the  “ refractory  ladies  ” of  good  old  England  were 
“ soused  ” ?*  I have  in  my  commonplace-book  the 
following  entry : — 

“ Scolding  women  are  to  be  set  in  a trehucliet,  com 
monly  called  a Cucking-stool,  probably  from  the  French 
Coquine,  and  the  German  Stull  (sic),  the  Queen’s  Chair, 
placed  over  some  deep  Water,  into  which  they  are  let 
down,  and  plunged  under  Water  thrice  to  cool  their  Choler 
and  Heat.”  {YAq  Magnce  Britannice  Notitia-.  The  Pre- 
tent  State  of  Great  Britain.  London,  1737,  p.  195.) 

The  “ deep  Water”  and  the  plunging  “thrice,”" 
and  Mr.  Noake’s  “ soused  ” state  of  the  “ refrac- 
tory ladies,”  rather  incline  one  to  think  it  to  be 
dacking-Aoo\.  There  is  still  the  Piattdeutsch 
bnnerdukern,  i.  e.  to  duck  under,  which  word  pro- 
bably has  the  same  signification.  Tumbrel,  of 
which  Mr.  Noake  makes  mention  as  another 
name  for  ducking-stool  {vide  ante,  526),  was,  if  I 
remember  right,  a sort  of  rolling  cart  used  as  a 
punishment,  but  different  from  the  stool  in  ques- 
tion. 

To  balance  the  “blame  and  shame”  attached 
to  scolding  women  with  “ Choler  and  Heat,”  and 
in  order  to  see  how  their  “ better  halves  ” fared,  I 
shall  give  another  extract  from  the  same  Notitia : — 

“ Drunkards,  vagabonds,  prophane  Swearers,  loose,  idle^ 
disorderly  Persons,  Night- 10 alkcrs,  and  the  like,  are 
punished  by  setting  their  Legs  in  the  stocks  for  certain 
hours,  and  by  certain  pecuniary  Mulcts.  The  Execution 
of  those  wholesome  Laws  against  Prophaneness  and  Im- 
morality, has  been  promoted  with  great  zeal,  and  no  less 
Discretion,  by  the  Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  Man- 
ners.'^ (Vide  ante,  Notitia,  p.  194.) 

These  “ Societies  for  Reformation  of  Manners 
are  spoken  of  at  length  on  pp.  196-I97.t 

Hermann  Kindt. 

Germanj*. 


CUNINGHAM. 

(P'‘  S.  iii.  335,  394,  513,  605.) 

Mr.  Irving  (p.  606)  seems  to  have  assumed 
that  we  had  adopted  an  opinion  upon  the  etymo- 
logy of  this  name,  but  in  this  is  mistaken;  inas- 
much as  we  only  stated  several  views  which  had 

[*  This  popvtlar  instrument  of  punishment  was  for- 
merly designated  the  cooking  or  cuching-stoole.  Vide  the 
quotations  from  Randolph’s  Muse's  Looking- Glasse,  1643, 
and  Horner  a la  Mode,  1665,  quoted  in  Nares’s  Glossary, 
ed.  1859. — Ed.] 

[t  See  also  “ N.  & Q.”  4'^^  S.  iii.  313.] 
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come  under  observation  in  the  course  of  reading, 
and  left  it  for  some  one  much  more  capable  to 
judge  than  we  are — such  as  Mu.  Irvixg — which 
view,  if  any  of  them,  wms  the  correct  one. 

We  must  remarh  that  Mr.  Irving's  principle, 
of  two  distinct  languages  not  being  combined  in 
one  name,  is  one  that  has  been  little  attended  to, 
as  numerous  examples  of  pleonasm  adducible,  and 
at  any  one’s  command,  will  attest.  Proceeding  on 
this  principle,  however,  ham  being  admittedly 
Saxon,  he  searches  for  the  root  of  Cuning  in  a Saxon 
dictionary;  and  finds  Cijne,  an  adjective,  it  would 
appear,  signifying  regal  or  royal.  Accordingly,  he 
concludes  that  Cyne  and  ham  are  the  two  and 
only  roots  of  Cuningham.  But  permit  us  to  say 
in  regard  to  this  view,  that  he  omits  all  reference 
to  the  middle  syllable  ing,  which  Kemble  and 
Taylor  (great  authorities)  look  upon  as  always 
significant  when  appearing  compounded  with  any 
name.  Therefore,  may  we  not  conjecture  that 
Cyne-ing-ham,  signifying  the  ‘‘Abode  of  the  royal 
race,”  will  be  a more  complete  enumeration  of  the 
constituents  of  this  word  ? 

Although  aware  of  the  “ Carta  Begis  de  fccdere  ” 
of  King  John  Baliol  (assented  to  expressly  at 
Dunfermline  by  a few  of  the  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  &c.),  to  which  Mr.  Irving  refers,  we 
did  not  consider  it  as  elucidating  the  point  under 
consideration  in  any  material  degree.  There,  the 
orthography  of  the  name  is  just  as  it  is  now — 
Cuningham',  and  although  we  had  considered  it 
an  established  fact,  as  we  actually  do,  that  this 
territory  never  properly  belonged  to  the  crown, 
since  at  least  the  time  of  David  I.,  except  when 
forfeitures  intervened,  that  would  not,  in  our  view, 
have  excluded  the  interpretation  given  by  Mr. 
Irving,  or  even  affected  it  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  Cuningham  (or  whatever  the  original 
form)  was  applied  to  this  district  certainly  very 
early  in  the  twelfth  century,  if  not  long  be- 
fore; and  if  we  may  suppose  that  Cuning  refers 
to  a king,  or  a kingly  race,  that  race,  whoever 
they  were,  must  have  had  a residence  in  the 
district  long,  probably  centuries,  prior  to  the  time 
of  David  I.,  who,  it  is  understood,  gifted  this 
wide  tract  early  in  the  twelfth  century  to  Hugh 
de  Moreville  — a Norman  by  descent,  but  who 
came  into  Scotland  immediately  from  Burgh-upon- 
the-Sands  in  Cumberland.  May  we  not,  then, 
assume  that  the  king  originating  this  name  was  one 
of  the  old  British  kinglets  of  Strathclyde,  a petty 
kingdom,  maintaining  some  kind  of  doubtful  ex- 
istence till  near  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  ? 
How  Cuningham  was  held  before  being  given  to 
De  Moreville  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine ; but 
an  interesting  query  is  : Did  the  latter  great  baron, 
on  receiving  the  grant,  dispossess  the  whole  or  most 
part  of  the  old  resident  proprietary  and  settle 
alien  followers  of  his  own  ? Bobertson  says  this 
was  not  done  regarding  the  adjoining  great  barony 


of  Benfrew,  conferred  on  AValter  Fitz  Alan,  the 
High  Stewart;  but  his  authority  for  this  view 
it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  had  stated. 
{Eai'ly  Kmgs,  ii.  499.)  The  same  author  remarks 
that  Cuningham  was  possessed  by  the  Angles  in 
the  time  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  i.  e.  the  eighth 
century,  although  afterwards  forced  to  recede  in 
order  to  make  way  for  a revulsion  of  the  Celtic 
race  (ii.  498,  note). 

Mr.  Irving  says  that  Lanark  and  Mauldslie 
were  crown  property  before  Baliol’s  time,  and 
therefore  that  the  carta  de  fcEdere  assented  to  in 
Feb.  1295-6  is,  in  its  terms,  mendacious.  It  is  hard 
to  presume  this,  however,  considering  that  so  many 
are  found  approving  of  the  treaty,  who  personall}'' 
must  have  known  whether  the  assertion  referred  to 
was  true  or  false.  Accordingly,  we  think  that  a 
different  reading  from  that  of  Mr.  Irving  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  expression  “ad  coronam  regiam 
no7i  spectantibus^’’  if  that  is  at  all  possible.  So,  we 
think,  on  a consideration  of  the  terms,  that  it  may 
have  been  meant  to  prevent  the  application  of 
non  spectantihus,  &c.  to  the  Scottish  possessions 
which  are  specially  named  by  using  pi'ior  to  these, 
^^Nec  non  ” (as  also),  which  immediately  follows  the 
enumeration  of  the  four  possessions  of  John  Baliol 
in  France.  This  word  usually  begins  new  sen- 
tences ; and  the  words  eidem  affidehit  (sic),  at  the 
very  end  of  the  sentence,  is  to  be  understood  as  in- 
troduced also  before  nec  non.  But  the  reader,  to 
understand  this  matter  aright,  behoves  to  refer 
to  a copy  of  the  treaty  contained  in  Thomson’s 
Scots  Acts  (vol.  i.  95*) ; and  he  requires  to  be 
warned  that  this  copy  cannot  be  the  most  authentic, 
having  been  made  up  from  two  different  sources, 
neither  of  which  was  complete,  as  explained  in 
the  Tabula  {ibid.  p.  12.) 

Although  not  of  the  highest  autliority,  Ander- 
son’s Scottish  Nation  (vol.  i.  742)  may  be  referred 
to  as  containing  more  than  one  view  of  the  ety- 
mology of  Cuningham  ; and  that  which  the  author 
himself  adopts  is,  Konigham  (Teutonic),  signi- 
fying regium  domicilium,  the  king’s  house  or  habi- 
tation.” Vide  also  Hamilton’s  History  of  the  Shires 
of  Lanark  and  Jdenfreiv,  Maitland  Club,  p.  21,  n. 

Espedare. 


CxiRviNGS  BY  Grinling  Gibbons  (4‘'’  S.  iii. 
573, 606.) — In  addition  to  the  carvings  mentioned, 
I remember  seeing  some  fine  specimens  of  such 
work  in  the  old  library  of  Queen’s  College,  Ox- 
ford, which  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  by  Grinling 
Gibbons.  J.  Macray. 

Florn  Lacy,  near  Hereford,  one  of  the  most 
stately  of  English  mansions,  contains  some  fine 
wood-carving  by  G.  Gibbons.  I was  not  aware 
that,  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  Witley  Court 
possessed  any  work  of  that  artist ; but,  from  the 
date  and  style  of  some  of  the  rooms,  it  is  very 
possible.  " T.  E.  Winnington. 
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The  finest  specimens  of  this  great  wood-carver’s 
work  are  to  be  seen  in  the  old  state  dining-room 
in  this  castle.  They  represent  all  kinds  of  game 
and  fish,  with  garlands,  &c.  Other  fine  specimens 
of  garlands  of  fruits  and  flowers  occur  in  the 
Eoyal  library,  and  in  the  Queen’s  audience  and 
presence  chambers,  which  are  now"  included  in 
the  suite  of  state  apartments. 

Windsor.  W.  B.  WoODWAKI). 

The  church  atFawley,  Bucks,  contains  an  alfiir 
and  pulpit  enriched  with  carvings  from  the  chisel 
of  Gibbons.  The  ceiling  of  the  large  drawing- 
room at  Lee  Place  (an  ancient  seat  of  the  Lees  of 
Bitch  ley)  near  Oharlbury,  Oxon,  was  designed  by 
the  same  master  hand.  The  house  has  been 
greatly  modernised,  but  the  ceiling  still  remains 
in  good  preservation.  It  is,  I am  informed,  an 
elaborate  specimen  of  ornamental  plaster-wmrk, 
comprising  flowers  and  foliage  in  great  profusion 
on  a flesh-tinted  ground.  {Murraifs  Handbook 
for  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon,  pp.  76,  228.)  The 
Builder  of  Nov.  29, 1862,  has  a short  notice  of  the 
Kirtlington  Park  carvings,  and  a paper  on  ^‘Gib- 
bons and  his  Works”  appeared  in  the  same  peri- 
odical under  date  of  Aug.  31,1867.  In  connection 
with  the  ceiling  at  Lee  Place,  I wmuld  venture  to 
inquire  whether  Gibbons  did  not  occasionally 
model  in  plaster;  if  so,  doubtless  Mr.  Piggott 
and  other  correspondents  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  can  fur- 
nish me  wfitli  instances  of  similar  works  not 
merely  designed,  but  actually  executed  by  Gib- 
bons. *L.  X. 

There  is  a fine  carving  by  this  distinguished 
artist  over  the  chimneypiece  in  the  saloon,  and  in 
all  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  at  Holme  Lacy, 
Herefordshire.  See  Bev.  F.  0.  Morris’s  Country 
Seats  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

W.  E.  Tate. 

4,  Grove  Place,  Denmark  Hill. 

Hard  Words  in  Chaucer  : Sawceflem  ” 
(4^^  S.  iii.  517.) — Morris,  in  his  Glossary,  gives 
only— 

“ Sawceflem,  sh.  pimple,  scab. 

Tyrwhitt  has  a note  upon  the  word,  wdiicli 
proves  that  was  a special  kind  of  malady. 

He  quotes  from  an  old  French  physic-book,  and 
from  the  Thousand  Notable  Things  : — • 

“ Oignement  magistrel  pur  sausefleine  et  pur  cliescune 
manere  de  roigne  ...  A sawsfleame  or  red  pimpled 
face  is  helped  with  this  medicine  following.” 

In  his  Glossary,  however,  he  gives  a quotation 
from  ^^MS.  BodL  2463,”  which  seems  to  settle 
the  etymology  of  the  wmrd — 

Unguentum  contra,  sahum  flegm a,  scahiem,  8cc.  See 
Galen  in  Hippoc.  de  Aliment.  Comment,  iii.  p.  277 ; — 
b \dxw  . . . y'lyerai  arrh  (pKey/xaros  aXixvpov  Kol  TTjs 
^apQqs  yfXps,  And  again,  b aXcpos  . . . orrh  rov  (pAeyjua- 
ros,  ovK  aXvicov.” 

See  also  Halliwell  under  Saiiseflemed.” 


In  John  Eussell’s  Boke  of  Nurture,  1.  776 
{Manners  and  Meals  in  Olden  Time),  we  have  a 
feivische  countenance  ” given  as  the  sign  of  the 
phlegmatic  temperament,*  and  a note  refers  us 
to  Promptorhmi  Barvulorum,  where  v/e  find  flew 
an^Jiewme  — flegma.  (In  some  MSS.  of  Chaucer 
w"e  get  saiucefleiom  and  sausefteiome.) 

The  four  humours  of  the  blood,  and  the  four 
consequent  temperaments  are  constantly  referred  to 
in  various  w"ays  by  early  writers — by  Chaucer  as 
much  as  by  any.  In  the  Ayenhite  of  Imoyt, 
p.  157,  w’-e  are  told  how"  the  Devil  tempts  men 
through  the  four  complexions — “ ]7ane  Jleumatike 
mid  giotonye  and  be  sleauj^e.” 

As  to  imposthumes,  &c.  arising  from  disorders 
of  the  four  humours,  I find  an  apposite  fragment 
in  the  Retrospective  Review  (New  Series,  ii.  p.  411, 
August,  1854)  : — 

“ It  is  towit  atte  begynnyg  that  all  empostimes  with- 
outforth  that  be  hoveu  and  swollen  eythir  thei  ben  litill 
or  grett.  If  thei  be  grett  thei  ben  sprongen  ofiiij  burners 
synnynge.  Wherfbr  empostume  oif  blade  and  yer  off  en- 
gendred  is  callyd  fflegmon  ; empoatume  sprungen  of 
fleiome  is  callyd  baas,  that  is  to  say  law,  empostume ; of 
rede  cohryk  is  called  hersipula.  Empostume  sprungen 
otF  malancoii  is  called  sclyros,”  &c. 

I thank  Colih  Cloutes  for  his  illustration  from 
the  Knight  of  La  Tour-Landry.  Surely  falce  is 
a misprint  for  salce.  Probably  also  impetrithe 
should  be  impedithe.  {Impetrithe,  a word  much 
used  in  the  book,  means  “ to  obtain  by  entreat3L”) 

JoHH  Addis,  M.A. 

Heraldic  (4*^^  S.  iii.  481.) — To  the  replies 
already  given  (p.  539)  let  me  add  from  Feme’s 
Blazon  of  Gentrie,  that  by  the  courtes}''  of  heraldry 
the  son  of  a gentlewoman  of  coat-armour  (though 
her  husband  was  not  an  armiger)  may  for  his 
lifetime  bear  her  coat,  with  the  addition  of  a 
cinque-foil  for  difierence.  Feme  styles  this  a 
“lased  coat,”  and  says  that  it  should  be  borne  in 
a lozenge.  He  'thinks  that  the  mother  must  be 
an  heiress  for  her  son  to  avail  himself  of  the  pri- 
vilege ; and  that  it  is  limited  to  the  first  genera- 
tion, not  descending  to  her  grandchildren.  But  I 
presume  that  in  practice  children  would  consider 

* The  editor  of  Planners  and  Meals,  ^c.  queries  the 
meauing  of  the  word  towse  (Russell’s  Book  of  Nurture, 
1.  781).  Russell  has  been  giving  the  carte  of  “ a Din- 
uere  of  Fische”  (how  suggestive  of  whitebait  and  the 
Trafalgar  or  Ship) ; there  are  four  courses,  and  each 
course  ends  with  “ a semely  sotelte.”  Now  these  subtle- 
ties represent  in  succession  not  only  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  at  the  same  time  the  four  ages  of  man’s 
life  (each  age  being  also  typified  by  that  one  of  the  four 
humours  which  is  supposed  to  predominate  at  that  age.) 
Thus  the  third  course  concludes  with  a figure  which 
represents  both  autumn  and  a man  of  the  third  or  phleg- 
matic age.  * 

May  not  then  towse,  of  the  line  — 

“These  iiij.  soteltees  devised  in  towse,” 

mean  teo-s,  pointing  to  the  double  signification  of  each 
subtlety  "i 
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themselves  entitled  to  hear  their  father’s  arms. 
(See  Feme’s  Glorie  of  Generositie,  pp.  65^  66.) 

Shem. 


Westmorland,  vol.  ii.  p.  458,  that  Anthony  Lacy 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Tylliol. 

W.  J. 


Champeiinon  (4^^  S.  iii.  595.)  — In  Mr.  John 
Tackett’s  Devonshire  Pedigrees,  published  from 
the  Harleian  MSS.  and  other  authorities  in  the 
British  Museum,  there  is  at  p.  129  a pedigree  of 
the  Champernowne  family.  It  begins  with  Henry 
Champernowne  of  Clist,  temp.  Henry  II.  It  is 
carried  through  seventeen  generations,  and  ter- 
minates with  the  Heralds’  Visitation  of  1620.  In 
the  fifth  generation,  temp.  Edw.  II.,  the  family  is 
described  as  of  Modbury,  and  at  the  fourteenth 
{circa  Eliz.)  it  divided  into  another  branch  de- 
signated as  of  Darlington.  As  Du.  Dawson-Due- 
EiELD  asks  for  information  relative  to  individuals 
living  in  1686,  I fear  this  pedigree  will  not  be  of 
service  to  him,  and  I regret  that  I am  not  in 
possession  of  the  more  recent  links  of  the  chain. 
The  arms  are — Gules,  a saltier  vaire  between 
twelve  billets  or,  a crescent  for  difference.  Crest; 
A swan  sitting  proper,  holding  in  the  bill  a horse- 
shoe or.  P.  Hutchinson. 

Medal  (4‘^  S.  iii.  609.) — The  medal  described 
by  Me.  Lenihan  commemorates  the  landing  of 
Prince  Charles  in  Scotland  in  1745.  The  figure 
on  the  reverse  represents  Scotia  welcoming  his 
arrival.  I cannot  say  when  executed. 

Could  Mr.  Lenihan  or  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents inform  me  for  what  event  a medal  of  exactly 
similar  design  and  type,  except  the  legends,  was 
struck  ? viz.  — 

Obv.  : REHEAT  . MAGNUS  . IDLE  . GENIUS  . 
ERITANNI^.”  Bust  of  Priiice  Charles. 

Rev.  : “o  . HIV  . DESIDERATA  . NAVIS.”  A 
draped  female  figure,  wand  in  right  hand,  the 
left  resting  upon  a shield  ',  ships  approaching  land 
in  the  background.  “ lh^tamini  . gives  . sept  . 
XXIII . MDccLii.”  in  the  exergue.  Belfast. 

Copyright  (4^^  S.  iv.  13.) — Copyright  during 
1835-42  was  regulated,  as  correctly  stated,  by  the 
Act  54  Geo.  ill.  c.  156,  a.d.  1814,  which  ex- 
tended all  copyright  to  twenty-eight  years  cer- 
tain, and  to  term  of  author’s  life,  if  surviving. 
By  the  Act  5 & 6 Viet.  c.  45,  a.d.  1842,  copyright 
was  extended  to  forty-two  years,  or  author’s  life, 
and  seven  years  beyond.  By  this  Act  the  copy- 
right of  books  printed  plor  to  1842  may  be  ex- 
tended, as  above,  provided  the  author"  or  his 
family  retain  the  copyright  ,•  but,  if  the  copyright 
has  been  parted  with,  it  may  still  be  extended  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  regis- 
tration accordingl^L  This  clause  was  specially 
inserted  to  carry  a benefit  in  Scott’s  works  to  his 
family.  A.  H. 

Genealogical  Queries  (4^^^  S.  iii.  104.) — It 
is  staffed  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Tylliols  given  in 
Ricolson  & Burn’s  Jlistory  of  Cumberland  and 


D’Alton  mss.  (4^^  S.  iii.  577.)— In  reply  to 
an  inquiry  in  & Q.”  as  to  the  present  de- 
pository of  these  MSS.,  I beg  to  state  that  the 
valuable  collections  on  Irish  history  and  gene- 
alogy amassed  with  such  care,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense by  m}"  late  father,  are  in  my  possession 
and  that,  being  unable,  from  the  pressure  of  pro- 
fessional business,  to  follow  up  his  pursuits,  I 
should  only  be  too  happy  to  negcciate  for  the 
purchase  of  them  by  some  public  institution, 
where  they  would  at  all  times  be  accessible  to 
those  following  similar  studies,  and  where  the 
vast  materials  accumulated  by  my  late  father  for 
half  a century  for  the  illustration  of  every  locality 
and  family  in  Ireland  could  be  made  available  for 
the  interests  and  tastes  of  the  public. 

William  D’ Alton. 

11,  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin. 


Gigmanity  (4‘^  S.  iii.  436,  494.) — A year  or 
two  ago,  at  a trial  in  London,  a definition  of  re- 
spectability was  given,  which  in  these  ralway 
days  may  fairly  supersede  the  “ gig  respectability  ” 
^(bove  referred  to.  A witness  being  asked,  What 
do  you  mean  by  a respectable  man  ? ” replied. 
Why,  a man  who  has  a Crystal  Palace  season- 
ticket.”  Wylme. 

May  Day  Carol  (4^^*  S.  iii.  400.)— The  follow- 
ing version  of  the  carol  quoted  by  Dr.  Rimbault 
is  sung  by  the  ^^May  children”  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  parishes  of  Oxon  and  Bucks  : — 


“A  branch  of  May  I bring  to  you. 

Before  your  door  it  stands, 

It  is  but  a sprout,  but  ’tis  well  spread  about 
By  the  work  of  a mighty  hanff 
Arise,  arise,  pretty  maidens  all, 

And  take  your  garland  in, 

Or  else  next  morning  when  you  rise 
You’ll  say  I’ve  brought  jmu  none. 

“ Arise,  arise,  pretty  maidens  all, 

And  call  on  God  for  grace, 

Eepent,  repent  your  former  sins 
While  3’ou  have  time  and  space. 

A man’s  but  a man,  his  life  but  a span. 

He  flourishes  like  a flower ; 

He’s  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow. 

Cut  down  all  in  one  hour. 


“ And  when  death  strikes,  it  strikes  so  sharp. 

It  strikes  us  to  the  ground  ; 

There’s  not  a surgeon  in  all  the  laud 
Can  cure  the  deadH  wound. 

So  now  I’ve  sung  my  little  Ma}^  song. 

No  longer  can  I staj^ ; 

God  bless  you  all,  both  great  and  small. 

And  bring  vou  a meny  month  of  May.” 

F.  D.  H. 


Bucknell  Manor,  Bicester. 


Popular  Names  of  Plants  (4***  S.  iii.  468,  513, 
565.)  — I am  a native  of  Buckinghamshire,  and 
beg  to  inform  Mr.  James  Britten  that  I have 
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sXwajs  lieard  the  fritillary  called  the  snake’s- 
head  lily  ” both  in  that  county  and  Oxfordshire. 
It  is  also  given  as  the  popular  name  by  So'verby. 
I think  hare-bell  and  blue-bell  are  applied  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  indiscri- 
minately to  the  wild  hyacinth  and  the  campanula. 
Sowerby  calls  the  former  hare-bell  and  the  latter 
hair-bell.  I myself  never  heard  the  campanula 
called  blue-bell”  until  I joined  a Scotch  regi- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  The 
blue-bell  of  Scotland.”  1 have  always  heard  the 
name  “ dog-wood  ” applied  to  the  Cornus  san- 
<)idnea.  F.  D.  H. 

The  Hyacinthiis  7ion-scriptiis  is  commonly  called 
hare-bell,  and  is  noticed  by  Shakspere  as  “ the 
azured  harebell,”  like  the  veins  of  fair  Fidele,  de- 
scribed in  Cymheline  (Act  IV.  Sc.  2)  in  connection 
with  pale  primrose  and  eglantine.  Gerarde  calls  it 

blue  hare-bell  ” or  English  jacinth.” 

Browne  in  his  Pastorals^  book  ii.  song  3,  says  — 
“ The  hare-bell  for  her  stainless  azured  hue 

Claims  to  be  worn  of  none  but  those  who  are  true.” 

The  hair-bell  is  the  Campanula  ratundifoUa 
already  properly  noticed  (see  Hooker’s  British 
Flora).  I should  like  to  know  on  what  authoritv 
the  Arum  maculatum  is  shown  to  be  the  ‘‘  deaa 
men’s  fingers  ” and  long  purples  ” of  Shakspere 
named  in  Hamlet.  In  a little  book  I wrote  on 
the  Flowers  of  Shakspere  five  years  since  and 
advertised  in  & Q.,”  I took  some  pains  to 
show  what  these  flowers  were. 

I cannot  understand  what  flower  is  meant  by 
‘^purple  narcissus,  like  the  morning  rays,”  unless 
it  be  the  Anemone  pulsatilla  (pasque  flower),  or 
Anemone  nemorosa  (wind  flower),  but  these  cannot 
properly  be  called  narcissus. 

Sidney  Beislt. 

S^^denham. 

Jesse  Windows  (U*'  S.  hi.  427.) — The  cele- 
brated Jesse  window  in  Dorchester  abbey  church, 
Oxfordshire,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
It  differs,  I believe,  from  all  other  Jesse  vhndows 
in  having  the  personages  of  the  sacred  genealogy 
not  only  represented  in  the  painted  glass  but 
sculptured  on  the  mullions.  F.  D.  H. 

The  Hokse’s  Head  in  Acoustics  (4^^  S.  hi. 
500.) — This  was  no  joke,  as  your  correspondent 
Shem  seems  to  surmise.  When  an  old  meeting- 
house” in  Bristo  Street  here  was  taken  down,  I 
think  about  1805,  to  make  room  for  the  church 
now  occupied  by  Dr.  Peddie’s  congregation,  the 
old  sounding-board  above  the  pulpit  was  found 
filled  with  horses’  heads — I should  say  five  or  six 
at  least.  I was  a mere  child  at  the  time,  and  for 
long  after  the  heads  presented  themselves  to  my 
dreams.  The  matter  had  long  passed  from  my 
memory,  till  now  vividly  recalled  by  the  recent 
articles  in  your  columns.  H.  T. 

Edinburgh. 


Bally  (4^^  S.  iv.  10.) — AVith  reference  to  the 
query  by  Outis,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
derivation  of  the  word  hally  from  the  Keltic  is, 
besides  being  more  simple,  more  in  accordance 
with  probability  than  its  derivation  from  the 
Danish.  I am  not  at  present  able  to  ascertain  the 
exact  Irish  word  for  a ‘‘  town  ” or  “ village,”  but, 
as  the  dialects  of  the  great  Keltic  language  used 
by  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Gael  so  closely  re- 
semble each  other  that  they  may  be  called  twin 
twigs  of  the  same  (Erse)  branch,  it  seems  very 
likely  indeed  that  hally  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Gaelic  haile^  which  signifies  a village  or  town.  In 
the  names  of  Irish  places,  Bally  is  generally  used 
as  a prefix.  I believe  haile  is  always  so  used  in 
the  Gaelic ; thus  haile-puirt,  a sea-port  town ; 
hail  e-mar gaidh,  a market  town  5 Tain  is  called 
Baile-Dlmthaich  (town  of  St.  Duthac).  Further, 
the  other  principal  prefixes  and  affixes  in  names 
of  Irish  places  are  all  Keltic ; as  ath,  a ford  ] 
drum  (Gael,  druim),  a ridge ; kil  (Gael.  cilT),  a 
church  or  burial-ground;  dun,  a hill  fort;  innis 
or  ennis,  an  island,  and  others ; and  it  seems 
hardly  likely  that  the  particle  hally,  which  is  as 
common  as  any  of  these,  should  have  an  excep- 
tional derivation.  A.  M.  S. 

The  Stuaets  and  Feeemasonry  (4^'"  S.  iv. 
20.) — Me.  YAaekee  must  take  what  I have  to 
impart  on  this  subject  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  being  a Freemason,  and 
can  only  tell  the  tale  as  told  to  me.”  The 
original  warrant  of  the  Derb3^shire  lodge  of  Ma- 
sons was  given  by  the  Young  Pretender  at  Derby 
in  1745 ; but  at  the  union  in  1813  it  was  ex- 
changed for  an  English  warrant.  Before  1813 
there  was  what  was  called  Ancient  and  Modern 
Masonry,  each  order  having  a Grand  Master,  &c. 
After  many  attempts,  a lodge  of  Beconciliation 
was  held  in  London  in  1813,  of  which  my  in- 
formant, Mr.  Mill  ward  of  Longnor,  was  a member; 
and  new  warrants  were  issued  to  both.  In  Scot- 
land the  Mtisons  still  hold  what  was  called  An- 
cient Masonry,  and  the  Pretender  was,  as  I have 
always  understood,  G.  M.  of  Masons  some  time 
before  his  invasion  of  England.  I have  been  in- 
formed that  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  nearly  all 
the  lodges  were  ancient,  and  held  either  from 
A^ork  or  Scotland  ; and  that  there  are  still  lodges 
in  the  northern  counties  which  hold  from  Scot- 
land. As  Masons  of  all  lodges  rank  according  to 
the  number  of  their  lodge,  the  oldest  taking  pre- 
cedence, they  were  exceedingly  tenacious  of  their 
numbers;  so  one  ancient  and  one  modern  lodge 
was  taken  alternately.  Several  lodges,  which 
held  by  immemorial  custom,  refused  to  have  any 
number  assigned  to  them,  and  are  on  the  register 
as  No.  0.  John  Sleigh. 

Thornbridge,  Bakewell. 
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iHi^cellanccu^. 

NOTES  ON  BOONS,  ETC. 

The  Annual  Register.  A Review  of  Public  Events  at 

Home  and  Abroad  for  the  Year  1868.  (Rivington.) 

Now  that  the  Gentleman  s Ilagazine  has  changed  its 
character  and  assumed  that  of  a popular  Magazine  rather 
than  that  of  a yearly  chronicle,  the  Annual  Register 
remains  the  only  abiding  record  of  our  national  progress 
and  the  great  events  of  each  year.  W'e  are  glad  to  report 
of  the  New  Series  that  it  abounds  with  the  peculiar  in- 
formation for  -which  it  will  prove  in  future  the  chief 
authority  ; that  its  views  of  the  State  of  Public  Affairs 
at  Honie  are  clear  and  impartial ; its  illustrations  of 
Foreign  History,  and  its  Retrospect  of  Literature,  Art, 
and  Science  full  and  satisfactory^;  while  its  Chronicle, 
Obituary,  &c.,  appear  to  be  carefully  and  accurately 
compiled. 

The  Four  Boohs  of  Horace's  Odes.  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse  by  Edward  Yardley.  (Longmans.) 

Mr.  Yardley’s  translation  of  Horace  has  the  important 
merit  of  elegance.  His  language  is  generally  well  chosen, 
and  free  from  those  affectations  of  idioms  which  fre- 
quently disfigure  attempts  at  conciseness  and  neatness  of 
expression.  He  has  chosen  a task  within  his  powers, 
and  the  result  must  accordingly  be  pronounced  a success. 
We  may  perhaps  select  the  odes  beginning  “ Coelo  to- 
nantem  ” and  “ Hie  et  nefasto,”  as  among  the  best  speci- 
mens of  his  style  ; and  in  the  translation  of  “ Ly’^dia,  die, 
per  omnes,”  the  structural  effect  of  the  original  is  well 
preserved  in  an  appi'opriate  and  skilfully^-handled  metre. 

William  Jerdan. — We  copy  from  The  Times  of 
Tuesdays  last,  the  following  notice  of  the  early  friend 
under  whose  editorship,  now  nearly  half  a century’-  since, 
our  first  efforts  in  literature  were  made.  Our  readers 
■wall  recognise  in  the  place  of  his  death,  whyg  when  writing 
in  these  columns,  William  Jerdan  signed  himself 
“ Bushey  Heath  ” : — 

“Forty^  y^ears  ago  there  were  few  names  better  known 
in  London  society  and  in  the  world  of  letters  than  that 
of  William  Jerdan.  Surviving  almost  all  his  literary 
contemporaries,  he  died  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  Bushey'-- 
heath,  in  his  88th year.  A native  of  Kelso,  and  educated 
at  Edinburgh  for  the  Scottish  law,  he  came  to  London  to 
push  his  w’ay  in  literature.  Of  his  varied  fortunes  in  this 
precarious  profession  he  has  given  a faithful  record  in  his 
Autobiography,  published  about  fifteen  years  ago.  His 
genial  spirit,  ready-  wit,  and  abundant  anecdote,  made 
him  a welcome  guest  in  other  than  mere  literary^  circles. 
With  most  of  the  notable  personages  of  the  last  fifty 
years  he  had  personal  acquaintance,  and  with  some  of  the 
men  of  highest  mark  in  literature  and  politics  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy-.  An  interesting  volume  of  personal 
recollections,  entitled  Blen  1 have  Known,  appeared  two 
years  ago,  inscribed  to  the  then  Chief  Baron  (Sir  Frede- 
rick) Pollock,  also  a Borderer,  with  whom  Mr.  Jerdan 
since  boy-hood  had  maintained  an  unbroken  friendship. 
It  was  Mr.  Jerdan  Avho,  in  the  lobby-  of  the  old  House  of 
Commons,  seized  Bellingham,  the  assassin  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval. At  that  time  one  of  the  reporters  for  the  Press,  his 
connection  wfith  periodical  literature  continued  for  half  a 
century.  In  recent  numbers  of  Fraser's  Magazine  are 
contributions  from  his  pen ; and  the  last  two  parts  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  contain  an  article  on  the  celebrated 
Beef-Steak  Club,  which  no  other  living  man  could  have 
written  from  personal  knowledge.  For  several  y-ears 
recently-  he  has  contributed  to  the  Leisure  Hour  a series 
of  reminiscences  of  distinguished  men,  illustrated  by 
characteristic  letters.  Cf  the  Royal  Literary-  Fund  in  its 


early-  day-s  he  w'as  a zealous  advocate,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence greatly-  aided  its  prosperity-.  His  kindly  help  was 
always  afforded  to  ymung  aspirants  in  literature  and  art, 
and  his  memory-  will  be  cherished  by-  many  whom  he 
helped  to  rise  to  positions  of  honour  and  independence. 
Late  in  life  he  received  a pension  of  100<?.  a year  for  his 
long  services  to  literature. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Burn’s  Collection  will  he  sold  by 
Auction  by-  Messrs.  Puttick  <fe  Simpson,  of  Leicester 
Square,  commencing  next  Monday-,  and  extending  over 
fourteen  days.  On  Monday-  the  Collection  of  China, 
chiefly-  collected  in  elucidation  of  makers’  marks,  Avill  be 
sold  ; on  Tuesday-  the  Cabinet  of  Coins,  Miniatures,  &c. 
on  Wednesday  the  Collection  of  Books,  which  is  stated  te 
embrace  upwards  of  20,000  volumes  ; this  will  be  fol- 
lowed by-  the  Engravings  and  Autographs.  Those  who 
knew  the  large  amount  and  varied  character  of  the  in- 
formation possessed  by  the  late  Mr.  Burn,  and  not  in- 
frequently evinced  in  his  contributions  to  Notes  ani> 
Queries,  will  not  be  surprised  at  tlie  extent  or  variety 
of  his  several  collections  now  about  to  be  dispersed. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUKCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  folloAving  Books,  to  be  sent  direct  to' 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Sl-rtees’  History  op  DcRnAX.  Vol.  I. 

Wanted  by  John  Maclean,  Esq.,  Pallingswick Lodge,  Hammersmith,  W. 


Watson’s  History  op  Halipax. 

Sydney  Smith’s  Works.  Vol.  IV. 

Knight’s  Lives  op  Colet  and  Erasmus.  Large  paper. 
Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  by  -Thomas.  2 '\-ols. 

Erydges’s  Index  to  Pedigrees. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  W. 


Universal  Art  Catalogue.  It  xcill  he  seen  from  an  advertisement 
in  our  front  page,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Educa- 
tion have  determined  (many  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  think  they  have 
very  iviscly  determined)  that  the  publication  of  this  Catalogue  should 
be  so  accelerated  that  the  whole  may  be  completed  by  the  end  of  31  arch 
next.  For  this  purpose  the  number  of  pages  to  be  inserted  in  this 
journal  (weekly)  has  been  increased  from  four  to  twelve;  ivhile  occa- 
sional Supplements  will  he  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Departmeitt 
of  Science  and  Art.  A ll  Additions  and  Corrections  should  beaeldrcssed 
to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  3Iitseum,  London,  JV. 

The  Index  to  our  last  Volume  will  be  ptublished  with  “N.  & Q.”  on 
Saturday,  the  2ith  instant. 

A.  M.  S.  Received. 

lie  are  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week  several  Notes  on  Books. 

J.  IM.  (Oxford.!  Prose  by  a Poet,  2 vols.  12mo,  1824,  is  by  James- 
Jiontgomery  of  Sheffield. 

_ Errata 4th  S.  iv.  p.  2o,  col.  11.  line  8 from  bottom,  dele  “ bounie  ” ^ 

line  7,  after  “ iburned  ” insert  “(clad  in  a brunie  or  cuirass)”  ; line  6, 
dele  “ cludina  (or  cuirass ) ” ; p.  27,  col.  i.  line  4,  for  “ cap  ” read  “ cup  ” ? 
p.  30,  col.  i.  line  13  from  bottom,  fur  “ Bron  eu  Bresse  ” read  “ Broa  en 
Bresse.” 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  numbers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  mc,y  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6d. ; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  Publisher,  for  Is.  Sd. 

“ Notes  and  Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


This  day  is  published,  price  15s. 

IiIAEY  aUEEM  OF  SCOTS 

AND  HER  ACCUSERS ; 

Embracing  a Narrative  of  Events  from  the  Dcatii  of  James  V.  in  1542, 
until  the  Close  of  the  Conference  at  Westminster  in  1569. 

By-  JOHN  HOSACK,  Barrister-at-Law. 

This  work  contains  tlie  “Book  of  Articles”  produced  against  Queen 
Mary  at  Westminster  in  1569,  together  with  various  other  Original  Docu- 
ments. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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ABSOLUTE  SECURITY  POLICIES, 

IJNFOEFEITABLE,  UNCONDITIONAL,  AND  UNCHALLENGEABLE, 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Established  1848. 

62,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C.; 

BRANCH  OFFICE,  7,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S. 


These  Policies  enable  the  assured  to  go  to  and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  world  without  extra  premium,  and 
contain  a table  of  withdrawals,  showing  at  one  glance  the  sum  that  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn. 

HENRY  HARBEN, 

Secretary. 


SPSCZAX.  A.G:EiNTS  WiLDTTSSB. 


ME.  HAEEY  LOBE’S  (M.E.C.S.E.)  NEW  WORK  ON  HEREDI- 
TARY DEBILITY  AND  INHERITED  WEAKNESS. 
Post-free,  2s.  6c/. 

HYPOGASTRIA,  treating  upon  those  symptoms 

accompanying  and  resulting  from  a prematurely  debilitated  con- 
stitution, and  suggesting  a rational  and  successful  treatment. 

CONTENTS:— Weakness-Stammering— Spinal  Debility— Spinal  Irri- 
tation— ^Loss  of  Tone — Varicocele — Nervous  Exhaustion — Ilypochon- 
d.riasis— Paralysis,  &c.  &c. 

Address  31,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  2,  Old  Steyne,  Brighton. 


THE  BiTEW  VElsliUM:  WO'y-E  ClsUB-HOITSB 
WOTE  PilPER. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 

MANTJFACTtJiiED  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want, 
i.  e.  a paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface 
with  total  freedom  from  grease.  The  New  Velluji  Wove  Club- 
house Papeb  will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely, 
being  made  from  the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and 
durability,  and  presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or 
steel  pen. 

Sample  Packet  post  free  for  19  stamps. 

***  The  Public  are  cautioned  against  imitations  of  this  incom- 
parable paper. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

NEW  PAMPHLET,  Price  3d. 

Free  by  Post  Four  Stamps. 

“ Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.”— i/era/c/. 
“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal. 

Charges:  Tooth  from  5.<;.;  Set  from  4 to  20  guineas. 

London  : 56,  Harley  Street,  W. 

London  : 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Liverpool : 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton  : 38,  North  Street. 

ATTENDANCE  DAILY. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6c/.,  5s.  6c/.,  and  6s.  6c/.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6c/.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c/.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c/.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100— Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  Oc/. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6c/.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c/.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plaiir,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c/. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841.) 


TX7HITE  and  SOUND  TEETH.  — JEWSBUEY 

T ?'  and  BROWN’S  ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE,  established, 
by  forty  years’  experience,  as  the  best  Preservative  tor  the  Teeth  and 
Gums. 

The  Original  and  only  Genuine,  is  Is.  6c/.  and  2s.  6c/.  per  pot. 

113,  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ; 

And  by  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 


Me.  HOWAED,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures;  they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer;  they  will  never  change  colour  or  clecay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  7(secL  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication — 52,  Fleet  Street. 

At  Home  from  10  till  5. 
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MS.  NOTES  IN  PRINTED  BOOKS. 

SIR  WILLIAM  JONES  AND  NATHANIEL  BRASSEY 
HALHED,  M.P. 

I Lave  a Look  wLicL  belonged  to  Sir  William 
Jones.  Its  title-page  wittily  represents  Sir  Wil- 
liam’s opinion  of  it  as  a work  of  legal  aiitLority. 
In  the  subjoined  copy  of  its  title-page  tbe  words 
in  italics  are  in  the  great  orientalist’s  hand- 
writing : — 

“ William  Jones,  Middle  Temple,  6 May,  1781. 

AN 

Lillibullero:  oi' an 

Introduction  to  the  Law  Relative  to  Trials  at  Nisi  Prius. 

The  most  -useful  of  all  bad  hooks,  and  the  ivorst  of  all 
useful  hooks. 

The  third  Edition. 

Corrected.  As  incorrect  as  ever. 

By  Francis  Buller,  Esq. 

Of  the  Middle  Temple.” 

The  book  is  full  of  marginal  notes,  in  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones’s  hand,  which  have  been  ruthlessly 
cut  down  by  the  binder,  hut  of  which  sufficient 
remains  to  enable  a lawyer  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  annotator’s  professional  acumen.  Bound  into 
the  hook,  evidently  where  they  v/ere  left  by  the 
writer,  are  two  interesting  papers.  One  is  the 
commencement  of  the  draft  of  an  opinion,  begin- 
ning 

“ Though  R.N.  has  been  many  years  in  possession,  jmt 
he  does  not  swear  that  he  ever  has  been,  or  evmr  expects 
to  be  disturbed  by  any  claimant  whatever,”  &c.  &c. 


The  other  is  a fragment  (the  conclusion)  of  a 
very  curious  paper  on  the  ancient  Hindu  law  of 
inheritance.  It  is  written  in  a beautifully  clear 
hand,  evidently  for  press.  The  MS.  nearly  covers 
two  sides  of  a large  foolscap  leaf. 

I have  a still  more  interesting  marginally  anno- 
tated volume,  which  I met  with  in  Calcutta  ten 
years  ago.  It  is  the — 

“ True  and  Faithful  relation  of  what  passed  for  many 
yeers  between  Dr.  John  Dee  (a  Mathematician  of  great 
Fame  in  Q.  Eliz.  and  King  James  their  Reignes)  and 
some  Spirits.” 

It  is,  unfortunately,  imperfect ; hut  the  greater 
part,  which  remains,  is  full  of  most  elaborate 
marginal  notes,  references,  and  explanations  in  a 
clear  modern  handwriting.  To  several  of  the 
longer  notes  dates  are  appended,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  greater  part  of  this  singularly 
copious  annotation  was  made  between  March  25 
and  May  27,  1809.  The  annotator  was  evidently 
a scholar,  a linguist,  and,  what  is  more  extraordi- 
nary, an  unqualified  believer  in,  and  admirer  of 
the  revelations  of  Dee  and  Kelley.  A.  few  extracts 
may  sufficiently  illustrate  the  character  of  these 
notes.  Against  the  editor’s  remark,  in  the  pre- 
face, that,  by  the  nature  of  the  book,  it  might 
he  deemed  and  termed  a luork  of  Dat'knessef  we 
have  the  note  (rather  frayed  at  the  edge),  Non 
Mens  * * e’est  un  drame  celes  * * * une  ouvre 
des  plus  lumineus  * tres  sublim  * et  tres  instruc- 
tive.” 

After  the  assertion  that  Dr.  Dee  considered 
himself  a zealous  worshipper  of  God,  and  a very 
free  and  sincere  Christian,  we  have  the  remark, 
“ As  he  assuredly  was.”  Opposite  the  words — 

“ His  ” [Dee’s]  “ only  (but  great  and  dreadful)  error 
being  that  he  mistook  false  lying  Spirits  for  Angels  of 
Light,  the  Divel  of  Hell  (as  we  commonly  term  him) 
for  the  God  of  Heaven,” — we  have  the  note  : “ No  such 
thing.” 

Against  the  statement  that  Dr.  Dee  saw  nothing 
hut  by  Kelley’s  eyes,  and  heard  nothing  but  with 
his  ears,  it  is  noted  : — 

“Yes,  he  heard,  but  only  trifling  circumstances. 
But  he  SAW  the  miracles— his  books  that  he  himself  had 
burnt,  restored  to  him  whole!  The  compact  which  E.K.” 
[Kelley]  “ had  torn  in  two,  made  whole  : the  stone  ” 
[afterwards  possessed  by  Horace  Walpole]  “ taken  away 
by  an  invisible  hand  in  his  presence,  &c.  E.  K.  constantly 
expressed  a dislike  to  his  office.” 

When  the  editor  again  speaks  with  some  dis- 
paragement of  these  revelations,  it  is  noted : — 

Most  sublime  and  recondite  truths,  such  as  the 
editor  was  too  prejudiced  to  judge  or  understand.” 

At  page  12,  against  the  sentence — Galvah. 
maid  . . . my  name  is  Galuah,  in  your  language 
I am  called  Finis,”  it  is  noted : — 

“ And  so  now,  at  the  end,  as  it  were,  of  time,  we  have 
a New  Science,  called  Galvanism,  which  operates  as  a 
fire  infinitely  m re  subtile  and  penetrating  than  all  heat 
that  has  yet  bs  jn  discovered.” 
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And  so,  in  page  18,  this  Galvali  makes  par- 
ticular allusion  to  and  description  of  this  soul  or 
fire  measured  equally  into  everything,  &c.  &c. 
So  in  page  19,  E.  K.  said  ‘‘  Galvah  her  head  is 
so  on  BEIGHT  PIKE  that  it  cannot  he  looked  upon, 
&c.”  At  page  60,  as  a note  to  the  words : — 

“Three  years  are  yet  to  come,  even  in  this  moneth 
(that  beginneth  the  fourth  j^ear)  shall  the  Son  of  perdi- 
tion be  known  to  the  whole  world.  Suddenl}’-  creeping 
out  of  his  hole  like  an  Adder,  leading  out  her  young  ones 
after  her  to  devour  the  dust  of  the  earth,” — we  have 

“Bj’’  this  passage  is  probabh’’  meant  — that  at  some 
future  undefined  period  there  shall  be  a triennium,  or  space 
of  three  years  or  thirty  years  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
most  tremendous  prophecy,  and  now  shortly  to  come  to 
pass  (April  1809).” 

There  is  something  ^Wery  like  a whale”  at 
page  103.  As  a note  to  the  words  — 

“And  suddenly  the  Firmament  and  the  Waters  were 
jojmed  together ; and  the  Whale  came,  like  unto  a legion 
of  stormes,”  &c. — it  is  observed  : — 

“ Typical  of  this,  perhaps,  a large  Whale  was  stranded 
at  Gravesend,  and  brought  up  to  London,  the  latter  end 
of  March,  1809.” 

I shall  only  give  one  more  of  these  notes  at 
present : — 

“ The  50  daughters  of  Danaus  are  the  50  Constella- 
tions who  constantl}^  draw  light  from  the  Sun,  as  foun- 
tain of  light,  which  they  again  perpetually  pour  out  into 
the  rvorld,  or  universe,  as  the  tub,  and  yet  it  is  never 
filled,  i.  e.  has  no  more  light  than  at  first.” 

I had  often  wondered  what  learned  man,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  could  have  ex- 
pended so  much  labour  and  credulity  upon  such 
a book  as  this.  Turning  the  volume  over,  page 
by  page,  the  other  day,  I found  the  solution  of 
this  mystery  in  a quarter  sheet  of  paper  nearly 
covered  with  notes,  and  bearing  the  following 
communication : — 

“ Dr  Sir, 

“ Let  me  most  particularly  request  you  will  come  to 
the  Bank  To-morrow,  at  one  o’clock  precisely,  to  meet 
Mr  Wilkins  and  several  other  Gentlemen  in  the  case 
Hastings  u.  F.  Stuart,  as  no  time  is  to  be  lost. 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“ G.  Templer. 

“Pall  Mall, 

Wednesda}’-,  March  1,  1809. 

“ N.  B.  Halhed,  Esqre.” 

The  notes  on  this  letter  are  dated  March  20, 
1809.  It  is  clear  that  this  enthusiastic  annotator 
and  cordial  believer  in  Dee’s  and  Kelley’s  revela- 
tions was  the  celebrated  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed, 
M.P.,  the  friend  of  Warren  Hastings.  It  is  a 
very  singular  and,  I believe,  now  for  the  first  time 
discovered  fact  in  the  psychological  history  of  this 
amiable  and  learned,  but  infinitely  imaginative 
and  credulous  man,  that  having,  in  1795,  pub- 
lished his  Testimony  of  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Richard  Brothers,  and  of  his  Misswi 
to  recall  the  Jews — his  bump  of  wonder  should, 
fourteen  years  later,  have  retained  sufficient  acti- 


vity to  lead  him  to  become  an  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciple of  Dee  and  Kelley. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  information  regarding 
Halhed  in  an  article  entitled  Warren  Hastings 
in  Slippers,”  published  about  ten  years  ago  in 
the  Calcutta  Revieio.  I should  be  glad  to  know 
(as  I have  not,  at  present,  access  to  a library  of 
reference)  whether  there,  or  in  any  of  the  memoirs 
of  Hastings,  the  case  of  F.  Stuart  is  gone  into. 

Calctjttensis. 


SCOTTISH  LESSER  BARONS  (OTHERWISE 
LAIRDS)  ; SERVICES  EXACTED. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  what,  even  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  some  of  the  services 
stipulated  to  be  performed  at  the  hands  of  their 
tenants  and  dependants,  and  what  also  were  the 
privileges  they  were  presumed  to  confer. 

In  a tack  right  applicable  generally  to  the 
estate,  dated  in  Nov.  1631,  we  find  a laird  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  Henfrewshire  stipulating 
with  his  tenants  for  their  leading  coals  to  serve 
his  house,  and  also  for 

“ Leiding  and  earning  to  ye  said  R.  M.  of  C.  beif, 
herring,  and  salt,  j^earlie  to  his  larnire  [larder  .5>],  and 
wyn,  in  hoggheids  and  barrills,  to  his  wyn  selleris.” 

It  was  provided,  however,  that  the  tenants  and 
their  servants  should  have  their  meat  and  drink 
when  performing  such  services.  It  was  another 
stipulation,  that  the  tenants  should 

“ Ryd  with  the  said  R.  M.  to  Burialls,  or  onie  uther  his 
lawfull  occasionnes  in  onie — within  twall  mylis  of  yair 
awn  houss,  ilk  ane  for  yair  awn  parteis  ; provyding  always 
that  he  charg  them  not  in  quartering,  the  tym.” 

The  tenants  also  obliged  themselves  to  him, 

Ilk  ane  of  them  for  yair  own  partis,  by  time 
[turn  ?]  to  send  ane  horss  and  man  ilk  Sabbath  day 
to  Carrie  ane  gentlewoman  to  the  kirk  ” ; and  that 
when  the  said  R.  M.  or  his  forsaidis  were 
dwelling  in  ye  place  of  C.” 

Were  such  services  as  these,  we  would  respect- 
fully inquire,  at  this  period  commonly  stipulated 
for  by  the  lairds  ? and  are  there  any  other  in- 
stances of  similar  exactions  on  record  P Besides, 
was  it  usual  for  the  lairds  in  attending  burials  to 
appear  accompanied  by  their  tenants  on  horse- 
back ? The  provision  for  having  the  ladies  trans- 
ported to  the  kirk  on  horseback  is  evidence  of  how 
little  wheeled  carriages  were  in  use  at  this  time, 
and  how  bad  the  roads  must  have  been,  not 
allowing  such  a use. 

Thirty  years  later  (on  December  23,  1661),  by 
another  tack  granted  by  a successor  of  this  laird, 
we  find  him  letting  lands,  said  to  extend  to  a 
twa  shilling  land  or  thereby,  with  houses  &c., 
for  the  space  of  nineteen  years,  to  a blacksmith  of 
the  name  of  Andrew  Smith,  and  providing  that 
he  — 
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Sail  work  all  and  hail  iron  work  that  he  sail  work  to 
ye  said  R.  M.,  and  quhat  work  the  said  R.  M.  sail  employ 
him  in  for  his  own  proper  use,  for  thrie  punds  Scots  money 
the  staine  weght  of  made  work.” 

He  was  also  to  shoe  the  laird’s  twa  best  horss  ” 
for  I65.  Scots  yearlie,  and  any  bye  (extra?)  horss 
that  it  might  happen  the  laird  to  have  for  13s.  4d. 
Scots.  And  the  laird,  on  his  part  (for  the  rent 
and  services  specified  in  the  tack)  granted  to  his 
tenant  and  his  successors 
“The  benefeit  and  priviledge  of  the  marriage,  and 
brydells  within  the  25  merk  land  of  C.  (belonging  of  course 
to  him)  during  the  space  of  this  present  Tack  to  be 
heipit  in  the  W.  (the  name  of  the  mailing  let)  foresaid.” 

Now  the  laird  had,  or  must  have  presumed  he 
had,  this  privilege  of  marriage  and  brydells,”  in 
his  gift  in  transferring  it  to  his  tenant.  But  a 
query  suggested  is — what  was  the  nature  of  this 
privilege,  and  what  its  money  value  ? or  was 
there  any  fee  or  due  exigible  either  in  money  or 
in  kind  ? Another  is — Could  the  laird  by  the  law, 
custom,  or  fashion  of  the  time  tie  or  rivet  the 
nuptial  band  himself?  Could  he,  if  so,  do  this 
by  a deputy;  and  if  by  a deputy,  did  the  latter 
behove  to  be  a blacksmith  ? Who  has  not  heard 
of  the  Gretna-Grreen  functionary?  It  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  the  laird’s  tenant,  besides 
exercising  the  calling  of  a blacksmith,  kept  a 
public,”  or  alehouse  ; and  his  was  probably  the 
only  one  permitted  within  the  twenty-five  merk 
land  mentioned.  Some  of  the  contributors  to^ 
N.  Q.,”  legal  and  consuetudinary  antiquaries,* 
as  we  fondly  hope,  will  consider  these  queries 
sufficiently  interesting  to  amuse  a vacant  hour, 
and  will  afford  answers ; and  they  might  consider 
along  with  these,  where  the  laird’s  “ marts  ” or 
his  ‘‘  beif  ” could  be  killed  or  found;  and  of  what 
bulk  it  might  be,  occasioning  him  to  provide  for 
its  transportation  to  his  place  of  C.  by  means 
of  his  various  tenants.  It  is  proper  to  state 
that  this  laird  was  a strict  Presbyterian  Cove- 
nanter ; and  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  public 
affairs  at  the  Pentland  Rising,  as  it  is  called,  in 
1666,  five  years  later  than  the  date  of  this  tack, 
was  attainted,  and  his  life  and  lands  forfeited. 
His  life,  however,  he  saved  by  flight  to  the  Con- 
tinent, where  he  died  in  exile  a few  years  after- 
wards, and  before  the  Revolution  came  round. 

Espedake. 


THE  ALBERT  TOWER:  RAMSEY,  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

About  twenty-two  years  ago  (I  write  from 
memory)  our  present  Queen  and  the  late  Prince 
Consort  anchored  in  Ramsey  Bay,  on  their  return 
from  Scotland. 

Her  Majesty  did  not  land  on  the  island;  but 
early  in  the  morning  His  Royal  Highness  was 
ashore,  and  pursuing  his  course  to  the  summit  of 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  bay,  which  is  con- 
sidered a very  fine  one. 


From  the  spot  which  Prince  Albert  gained  may 
be  seen  the  outlines  of  the  Cumberland  hills,  &c., 
weather  being  favourable;  and  to  commemorate 
the  royal  visit,  there  was  erected  on  that  very 
spot  a memorial  which  received  the  title  of  The 
Albert  Tower.” 

Not  long  after  the  tower  was  built,  I and  some 
friends — one  of  whom  was  one  of  the  (printed) 
committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  proceedings 
in  connection  with  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty’s 
presence — ascended  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  not  a 
very  lofty  one,  from  the  inside ; and,  the  weather 
being  fine,  a very  pleasant  view  was  obtained  of 
what  is  favourably  visible. 

I happened  also  to  get  into  company  with  the 
Manxman  who  accompanied  His  Royal  Highness 
in  his  undertaking.  He  told  me  that  it  was  at  a 
time  of  the  morning  when  people  were  not  gene- 
rally astir;  that  he  was,  and  some  one  asking 
him  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  undertook 
to  show  him.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  gen- 
tleman needed  no  conductor ; for,  being  once  in 
the  track,  he  proved  the  more  agile  climber : that 
the  Prince  had  almost  accomplished  his  object 
before  the  authorities  of  Ramsey  were  aware  of 
His  Royal  Highness  being  ashore ; and  that  their 
subsequent  proceedings  had,  in  consequence,  to  be 
very  expeditiously  performed. 

I found  Mr.  Manninagh  ” very  civil,  commu- 
nicative, and  obliging;  and  he  told  me  that  it 
was  some  time  Before  he  began  to  discover  that 
it  was  Prince  Albert ; and  he  further  assured  me, 
that  His  Ardys  Reeoil  ” was  a free  and  very 
pleasant  gentleman.” 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I have  found  a 
lithograph,  which  I was  not  able  to  find  in  my 
first  search,  called  View  of  the  Albert  Tower, 
Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man” ; about  the  margin  of 
which  I find  pencilled  the  following  particulars, 
which,  if  not  already  there,  may  not  be  inap- 
propriately transferred  to  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.” 
for  future  reference  : — 

“ The  tower  is  a square  building  of  some  forty  feet  or 
more  in  height ; is  built  of  mountain  blue  slate  from  an 
adjoining  quarry,  with  the  corners,  windows,  and  coping 
of  South  Barrule  granite. 

“ The  entrance  to  the  staircase  is  on  the  eastern  side  ; 
over  which  is  a block  of  limestone,  with  the  Manx  arms 
carved  in  relief,  and  the  following  inscription  neatly 
executed  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  character : — 

‘ Albert  Tower, 

Erected  on  the  spot 
Where  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert 
Stood  to  view 

Ramsey  and  its  Neighbourhood, 

During  the  visit  of 
Her  Most  Gracious. Majesty 
Queen  Victoria 
To  Ramsey  Bay, 

The  xxth  September,  mdcccxlvii.’ 

“ The  inscription  was  executed  by  Mr.  Clegg  of  Ram- 
sey ; and  the  design  of  the  tower  was  furnished  by  G.  W. 
Buck,  Esq.,  of  Manchester. 
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“ Opened  24tli  July,  1849.  Weather  exceedingly  un- 
favourable. 

“ Order  of  Procession. 

Police. 

Sunday  and  other  Scholars. 

Band. 

J uvenile  Rechahites. 

Band. 

Adult  Rechahites. 

Band. 

Members  of  the  Amicable  Society. 

The  Philanthropic  Society. 

The  Lezayre  Society. 

Odd  Fellows. 

Trades. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Town  and  Neighbourhood. 

Band. 

The  Committee, 

Consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen  — 

Rev.  W.  Rermode, 

F.  B.  Clucas,  Esq. 

Win.  Clucas,  Esq. 

G.  W.  Buck,  Esq. 

Honourable  Deemster  Drinkwater. 

F.  Tellet,  Esq. 

W.  Callister,  Esq. 

J.  Mawby,  Esq. 

Police. 

“ See  Mona's  Herald,  July  2oth,  1849.” 

I cannot  now  say  whether  I copied  all  these 
particulars  from  the  said  Monfs  Herald^  or  whe- 
ther some  of  them  are  the  result  of  my  own  per- 
sonal observations.  J.  Beale. 

Spittle-gate,  Grantham. 


LANCASFIIRE  SONG:  “THE  COUNTRY  GABY.” 

Perhaps  the  following  Lancashire  song  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers.  Not  long  ago  I 
heard  it  sung,  or  recited,  by  a Lancashire  man. 
Por  the  benefit  of  those  not  well  up  in  this  dia- 
lect, I may  observe  that  ^^gaby”  is  pronounced 
as  if  written  ^^gaw-bee”  : — 

“ COUNTRY  GABY. 

“ Bein’  tired  of  whoam  and  feeding  th’  flock, 

And  gettin’  up  at  six  o’clock, 

Dress’d  all  day  in  an  owd  smock  frock, 

Like  a simple  country  gaby, 

I said  I’ll  vast  soon  change  m}^  way, 

I’ll  dress  myself  up  smaiT  and  ga}’, 

And  I’ll  go  to  Manchester  to-day. 

If  I’m  but  a countr}^  gaby. 

\^SpoJie7i]  “It  wur  very  near  time  for  me  to  be  off: 
times  wur  got  bad,  mother  wur  grown  owd,  fe^dher  wur 
grown  deod,  th’  lads  wur  grown  idle,  and  th’  lasses  wur 
either  wed  or  else  wanted  to  be : so  I thought  it’s  time 
for  me  to  look  after  mysel’ ; and  one  day  I packed  up 
my  clothes,  bid  goodbye  to  th’  lads,  and  shak’d  hands  wi’ 
th’  parish  pump,  and  off  I started.  But  I didn’t  get 
away  so  easy ; for  there  wur  a lass  called  Sally  Straw- 
berry", hoo  followed  me  o’er  aboon  two  fields,  cawing  me 
for  ow  th’  cruel  hearted  as  ever  wur  born,  hoo  cried  till 
hoo  shed  as  mony  tears  as  would  o’  made  a canal,  and 
fetched  up  as  many  sighs  as  would  o’  blown  a boat  o’er 
th’  top  on’t.  Then  hoo  went  wi’  me  a bit  on  th’  way, 
un’  I went  wi’  her  back  again ; and  hoo  went  wi’  me, 
and  I went  wi’  her,  till  we  didn’t  know  which  way  we 


were  goin’.  At  last  I wur  forced  to  run  for  it,  and  I left 
hur  — 

“ All  sobbing,  sighing,  crying  away  : 

I never  shall  forget  the  day. 

There  surely  wur  the  devil  to  pay. 

When  I went  like  a country  gaby. 

“ When  I geet  to  the  town,  it  wur  market-day  ; 
Thinks  I,  now  a measter  may  faw’  in  my  way  ; 

And  if  he  does  I’ll  have  summut  to  say, 

Although  but  a country  gaby. 

“ I axed  o’  mony  wi’  a vary  good  face, 

If  they^’d  find  a lad  wi’  a vary^  good  place ; 

I said  I wur  o’  a vary"  good  race. 

And  a vary  fine  country^  gaby. 

\_Spohen^  “ Ot  last  I y"eard  ot  there  wur  a gentleman 
ot  th’  outside  o’  th’  toun  ot  wonted  a nice  ymung  mon  ; I 
just  suit  him.  So  I went  an’  fun  out  th’  pleace,  un’ 
knocked  at  th’  door ; and  there  coom  out  a vary  nice  sort 
o’  a felly ; he’d  a waistcoat  on  made  out  o’  buttercups 
un’  daisies;  he’d  a coat  turn’d  up  wi’ turkey  rhubarb, 
and  a pair  o’  whiskers  like  two  blacking-brushes.  ‘Well, 
ymung  mon,’  he  said,  ‘ what  do  y"Ou  want?’  ‘Well,’  I 
said,  ‘ I -want  a good  place,  thank  ymu.’  ‘ Why,’  he  said, 

‘ what  can  you  do  ? ’ I said,  ‘ Nearly  anything.’  ‘ Can 
you  wait  at  table  ? ’ ‘ Oh,  ay"e,’  I said,  ‘ I can  wait  till 

ymu’re  done,  I’m  not  in  a hurry",  not  I indeed.’  ‘ Well, 
but  what  can  you  do  for  a nobleman?’  ‘Oh,  I’m  a 
reet  un  for  those  noblemen  ; I can  feed  a pig,  wash  a 
gig,  and  comb  a wig,  milk  a cow,  tend  to  th’  sow,  and 
follow  th’  plough,  reap  and  mow,  blow  a horn,  thrash 
ymur  corn,  set  a snare  to  catch  a hare,  wmtch  your  grounds, 
and  follow  the' hounds,  drain  th’  bogs,  and  fatten  Ih’  hogs, 
poison  rats  and  physic  cats,  take  a part  at  filling  a cart, 
I con  donee  and  whistle,  and  causing  a bit — .’  ‘Oh,’ 

■*said  he,  ‘ that  will  do.’ — 

“ So  I hired  my"self  without  more  ado, 

And  bid  goodbye  to  the  harrow  and  plough  ; 

An’  I think  I was  not  much  of  a foo’. 

If  I wur  but  a country"  gaby". 

“ So  they"  altered  me  from  a country  clown 
To  as  smart  a lad  as  you’d  see  in  th’  town ; 

Mi  logus!  how  I knock’d  up  and  down, 

Although  but  a country"  gaby". 

“ I could  manage  ought  in  th’  working  line, 

But  they  made  rare  fun  o’  some  words  o’  mine  ; 

For  I could  not  mon’  that  talking  fine, 

I wur  such  a country"  gaby". 

[^Spokeii]  “ I wur  never  up  to  that  talking  fine.  I’d 
never  bin  used  to  it.  But  there  wur  a y"oung  woman 
there,  they  caw’d  Dolly  the  Dairy" -maid,  un’  when  I did 
owt  rung,  hoo  used  to  tell  me  how  to  do  it  reet,  un’  mony 
a time  hoo  did  it  for  me : so  th’  servants  begun  a’  sayin’ 
we  should  make  a pratty  couple,  an’  I thought  so  my"ser. 
So  one  day  I said  to  hur : ‘ It’s  a very-  hard  sort  o’  life, 
is  this  livin’  sarvice and  hoo  said,  ‘ It’s  most  terrible.’ 

I said,  ‘ I should  like  to  leave  it  ’ ; un’  hoo  said,  ‘ So  sh’d 
I.’  ‘ Well,’  I said,  ‘ how  would  ta  like  to  live  in  a little 

place  o’  thy"  own  ? ’ Un  hoo  said  hoo  should  like  it  vary 
well,  if  hoo’d — like — or — I said,  ‘ If  thee’d  any"body  to 
live  with  thee.’  Un’  hoo  said,  ‘Just  so.’  ‘ Well,’  I said, 

‘ did’st  ever  see  onybody  as  thee  would  like  ? ’ un’  hoo 
said  hoo’d  seen  a y"oung  mon  ith’  garden  sometimes  ot 
hoo  didn’t  know  like — but — . ‘ Why  thee  sees  me  ith’ 

gardy"n  every  day,  what  does  thee  think  of  me  ? ’ Hoo 
said,  ‘ Ger  off  wi’  you,  y-ou’re  alus  a takin  that  way  if 
one  speaks.’  But  1 seed  how  it  wur ; hoo  couldn’t  for 
shame  tosay‘Y’es,’  un’ hoo  couldn’t  oford  to  say ‘No.’ 
But  — 
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I took  her  then,  and  gave  her  a buss. 

And  I morried  her  straight  without  more  fuss  ; 

And  plenty  o’  folks  ha’  done  much  worse. 

Although  but  a country  gaby.” 

James  Niceolsoin". 


OxEXSTiEiiEA : Mes.  Aphra  Behe. — One  would 
hardly  expect  to  find  an  authoress  of  the  lively 
character  of  “ Bonny  Madam  Behn  ” plagiarising 
from  such  a source  as  the  letters  of  the  grave 
chancellor  of  Gustaviis  Adolphus,  hut  the  follo'w- 
ing  coincidence  can  he  hardly  accidental : — 

“ Xescis,  mi  fili,  quantilla  prudentia  homines  reguntur.” 

Oxenstierna's  Letters  to  his  Son,  1648. 

“Yet  if  thou  didst  but  knowhow  little  wit  governs 
this  mighty  universe.”  — Mrs.  A.  Behn’s  Comedy  of  the 
Round  Heads,  or  Good  Old  Cause,  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  about 
1666. 

H. 

Portsmouth. 

Ae  Ameeicaeism. — The  expression,  ^Go  have 
a good  time/’  meaning  to  enjoy  one’s  self/’  has 
heen  considered  an  Americanism,  although  per- 
haps unjustly.  The  French  have  a similar  phrase. 
The  following  is  the  concluding  line  of  each  stanza 
of  Le  Bon  Temps,”  hy  Martial  d’Auvergne,  who 
lived  in  the  fifteenth  century : (see  La  Lyre 
fran<^aise.  London,  1867) — ' 

“ Helas ! le  bon  temps  que  j’avais  ! ” 

The  Hebrews  had  an  expression  somewhat  an-, 
alogous  — 

“ And  in  every  province,  and  in  every  city,  whitherso- 
ever the  king’s  commandment  and  his  decree  came,  the 
Jews  had  joy  and  gladness,  a feast  and  a good  dayL — 
Esther  viii.  17. 

Ueeda, 

Philadelphia. 

Macbeth.” — There  was  printed  at  Edinburgh 
hy  William  Chejme,  1753,  8vo — 

“ The  Historical  Tragedy  of  Macbeth  (written  origin- 
ally by  Shakespeare).  Newly  adapted  to  the  Stage.  With 
alterations  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  in  Edinburgh.” 

Then  follows  on  the  title-page  : — 

“ N.B.  Whoever  shall  presume  to  print  or  publish  this 
Play,  shall  be  prosecuted  to  the  extent  of  the  law,  and  no 
copies  are  authentick  but  such  as  are  signed  by  Edward 
Salmon.” 

According  to  the  Biographia  Bramatica,  this 
strange  adaptation  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  Edin- 
burgh audience  was  manufactured  hy  J.  Lee, 
presumed  to  he  the  manager  of  the  theatre  there. 
But  this  assertion  is  not  supported  hy  the  note  on 
the  title,  which  would  vest  the  right  of  property 
in  ^’Edward  Salmon,”  of  whom  I have  found  no 
account."^ 

Lee  was  the  father  of  the  authoress  of  the  once 
popular  Canterbury  Tales,  and  of  Sophia  Lee, 

[*  Fitfe  “ N.  & Q.”3i’<iS.  X.  505.  Salmon  was  prompter. 
Ed.] 


whose  romance  called  The  Recess,  founded  on  the 
existence  of  certain  imaginary  children  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  held  in  great  estimation  half 
a century  ago.  J.  M. 


Parallel  Passages.  — 

“ Nous  ne  jouissons  jamais ; nous  espe'rons  toujours.”— 
Massillon,  Sermon  pour  le  Jour  de  Saint  Benoit. 

“ Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest,” — Pops. 

Ueeda. 

Philadelphia. 


Loebon  Aldeemee.  — The  following  verses 
appeared  in  January  1823,  in  the  Neio  Monthly 
Magazine,  at  that  time  edited  hy  the  poet  Camp- 
bell. Are  any  of  these  aldermen  now  living  ? * 


THE  COURT  OF  ALDERMEN  AT  FISHMONGERS’  HALL., 


“ Is  that  dace  or  perch  ? 

Said  Alderman  Birch. 

I take  it  for  herring. 

Said  Alderman  Perring. 

This  jack’s  very  good, 

Said  Alderman  Wood. 

But  its  bones  might  a man  slay. 
Said  Alderman  Ansley. 

I’ll  butter  what  I get. 

Said  Alderman  Heygate. 

Give. me' some  stewed  carp. 

Said  Alderman  Thorp. 

The  roe’s  dry  as  pith. 

Said  Aldermen  Smith. 

Don’t  cut  so  far  down, 

Said  Alderman  Brown. 

But  nearer  the  fin. 

Said  Alderman  Gl3mn. 

I’ve  finished  i’  faith,  man. 

Said  Alderman  Waithman. 

And  I too,  i’  fatkins, 

Said  Alderman  Atkins. 

They’ve  crimped  this  cod  droll}’, 
Said  Alderman  ScholejL 
’Tis  bruised  at  the  ridges. 

Said  Alderman  BrjMges. 

Was  it  caught  in  a drag?  Na}^, 
Said  Alderman  Magnay. 

’Twas  brought  b}^  two  men. 

Said  Alderman  Ven- 
ables. Yes,  in  a box, 

Said  Alderman  Cox. 

They  care  not  how./l<r  tis, 

Said  Alderman  Curtis. 

.From  air  kept  and  from  sun, 
Said  Alderman  Thompson. 
Packed  neatly  in  straw. 

Said  Alderman  Shaw. 

In  ice  got  from  Gunter, 

Said  Alderman  Hunter. 

This  ketchup  is  sour. 

Said  Alderman  Flower. 

Then  steep  it  in  claret, 

Said  Alderman  Garret.” 
Philadelphia. 


M.  E. 


[*  All  these  prime  actors  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen, 
have  been  removed  by  death.  Alderman  Magnay  was 
the  last  to  lay  down  his  civic  gown, — Ed.] 
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Michael  Hewetsoh. — In  Noble’s  Continuation 
of  Granger^  i.  118,  occurs  the  notice  of  a portrait 
of  a clergyman  of  this  name  : 4to  mez.  E.  Liit- 
trel  p,,  J.  Smith  f.  1690,  in  his  clerical  habit, 
scarf  5 very  scarce  and  fine.” 

‘‘  It  is  singular,”  says  Noble,  “ that  so  fine  a mezzotinto 
should  be  so  little  known,  and  that  the  person  it  repre- 
sents is  still  less  so.” 

Probably  this  Michael  Hewetson  was  that  friend 
and  adviser  of  Bishop  Wilson,  of  whom  some  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  Keble’s  life  of  that  saintly 
prelate.  Pie  was  Archdeacon  of  Armagh,  and  1 
think  Luttrel  was  an  Irishman.  E.  H.  A. 

National  Debts  oe  Eukope. — The  following 
cutting  from  the  Daily  News  of  the  2nd  of  duly, 
is  well  worth  registering  in  N.  & Q.”  for  the 
benefit  of  those  readers  who  take  an  interest  in 
financial  matters.  Edwakb  C.  Davies. 

Cavendish  Club. 

“ In  a paper  on  War  Taxation,  recently  read  before 
the  National  Reform  Union  at  Manchester,  Mr.  William 
Stokes  presented  the  following  table  ; — 


AlIOUXT 

NATIONAL  DEBT.  PER  HEAD. 


1.  Ducal  Hesse  . . 

£228,916  . 

. £0 

5 

4 

2.  Sweden.  . 

4,114,880  . 

. 1 

0 

0 

3.  Norway 

1,854,157  . 

. 1 

1 

10 

4.  Chili,  S.  America 

2,933,405  . 

. 1 

15 

0 

5.  Prussia  (1866)  . 

. 42,123,064  . 

. 1 

15 

8 

6.  Turkey  . . 

. 69,142,270  . 

. 1 

19 

1 

7.  Oldenburg 

621,585  . 

2 

1 

2 

8.  Electoral  Hesse . 

1,845,892  . 

! 2 

9 

6 

9.  Brazil 

. 30,762,289  . 

. 3 

1 

3 

10.  Hanover  . 

6,423,955  . 

. 3 

3 

6 

11.  Russia  , 

. 274,544,770  . 

. 3 

14 

1 

12.  Wiirtemburg 

7,033,911  . 

. 3 

19 

6 

13.  Saxony 

9,912,049  . 

. 4 

4 

10 

14.  Belgium  . 

. 25,070,021  . 

. 5 

0 

7 

15.  Brunswick 

1,707,707  . 

. 5 

16 

5 

16.  Bavaria 

. 29,669,267  . 

. 6 

3 

5 

17.  Baden 

9,256,728  . 

. 6 

9 

6 

18.  Austria 

. 268,965,064  . 

• i 

5 

3 

19.  Denmark  . 

. 14,862,465  . 

. 8 

18 

9 

20.  Italy 

. 211,503,298  . 

. 9 

8 

3 

21.  Portugal  . 

. 42,930,472  . 

. 9 

17 

4 

22.  Spain 

. 163,927,471  . 

. 10 

4 

6 

23.  Greece 

. 14,000.000  . 

. 12 

15 

3 

24.  France 

. 566,680,057  . 

. 14 

18 

9 

25.  Hamburg  . 

4,222,897  . 

. 16 

16 

5 

26.  Holland  . 

81,790,799  . 

. 21 

17 

10 

27.  Great  Britain  . 

. 797,031,650  . 

. 26 

10 

0 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  is  579,880,391Z.,  or  at 
the  rate  of  18/.  18s.  9</.  per  head. 

Signification  of  the  Word  ^^Pupillhs.” — I 
enclose  a cutting  from  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  of 
June  26th.  Which  is  right,  the  framer  of  the 
Grace  or  the  M.A.  ? P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

“ LATIN  GRACES. 

“ Sir, — In  the  paragraph  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
quoted  in  your  number  for  June  12th,  a portion  of  the 
Grace  of  the  Senate  respecting  the  admission  of  non-col- 
legiate  students  is  given,  the  clause  running  ‘ quanam 
eommodissime  ratione  provideatur  recipiendis  in  acade- 
miam  pupilHs,'  A c. 

“Now,  Sir,  when  I was  at  school  in  Cambridge,  ‘ con- 
sule  Planco,’  I used  to  be  told  that  pupillus  meant  an 


orphan,  ward,  or  minor,  and  was  never  used  as  we  use  the 
word  student  or  pupil.  I well  recollect  ‘ catching  it’  for 
rendering  ‘ custode  ’ ‘ tutor  ’ in  Horace,  A.  P.  161,  and,  if 
I am  not  mistaken,  was  then  told  the  meaning  of  pupillus, 
to  which  I have  already  alluded.  Forcellini’s  Lexicon,  to 
which  I have  just  referred,  bears  me  out.  He  does  not, 
however,  give  a passage  which  bears  exactly  on  the  ques- 
tion. Horace,  Epist.  i.  1,  21 : ‘ Ut  piger  annus  Pupillis 
quos  dura  premit  custodia  matrum.’  In  case  there  should 
be  a reaction  in  favour  of  Latin  Graces,  I shall  be  happy, 
for  the  sake  of  accurate  scholarship,  to  revise  the  phrase- 
ology. 

“ I am,  Sir,  vours  sincerelv. 

“M.A.” 


Agnes  de  Castro. — I observe  amongst  Hearne’s 
books,  as  appears  by  the  catalogue  of  his  library, 
given  in  the  appendix  to  the  Reliquice  (2nd  edit, 
iii.  297) — 

“ Two  New  Novels — 1.  The  Art  of  Making  Love. 
2.  The  Fatal  Beautv  of  Agnes  de  Castro.  London, 
1688.  8vo.” 

Who  wrote  the  last,  and  is  any  copy  of  it  known 
to  be  extant  ? E.  H.  A. 

Cake. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  cake  as 
applied  to  an  unwise  person  ? T.  P.  F. 

A Cambridge  Tig. — There  was  in  use  at  Cam- 
bridge, about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a three-handled  silver  cup  containing 
about  a quart.  The  handles  were  equidistant 
from  one  another,  and  the  cup  was  called  a “tig.” 
Can  any  of  your  readers  say  why  it  was  so  called, 
and  is  there  such  a cup  in  existence  at  Cambridge 
now  ? Wylme. 

Fraser  of  Ness. — I shall  be  greatly  obliged  to 
any  one  who  will  give  me  any  information  (either 
in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  or  by  letter  addressed 
care  of  the  publisher)  respecting  Simon  Fraser  of 
Ness  Castle,  whose  only  daughter  and  heiress, 
Marjory,  married  Alexander,  fifteenth  Lord  Salton. 

I am  particularly  desirous  to  discover  some  ac- 
count of  his  descent.  F.  M.  S. 

The  High  and  Low  German  Langhages.  — 
Where  can  I meet  with  the  best  accounts  of  the 
peculiar  idiosyncracies  of  the  High  German  lan- 
guage, those  that  distinguish  it  from  the  Platt 
Deutsch  of  Hanover,  &c.  Henry  H.  Howorth. 

Holbein  Portrait.  — In  a country-house  in 
Dorset  there  is  a picture  with  Holbein’s  name  on 
the  panel,  and  undoubtedly  an  original  work  of 
that  great  painter ; its  size  is  nine  by  eleven 
inches.  It  is  the  full-face  portrait  of  an  elderly 
man  with  a long  visage,  large  grey  eyes,  and  thin 
light  beard  ] he  is  dressed  in  a red  robe,  and  wears 
a ruff  and  a black  cap.  In  the  angle  above  his  left 
shoulder  is  a coat  of  arms,  not  very  distinctly 
painted ; but,  as  well  as  I can  make  out  the  charges 
on  the  shield,  they  are  as  follow,  viz  : — 
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“ Qy.  1 and  4,  gu.  a chevron  engrailed  between  three 
leopards’  faces  2 and  1 (may  be  roses),  or ; 2 and  3,  arg. 
two  bars  between  three  bulls  (?),  2 and  1,  sa.” 

There  is  reason  to  suppose,  from  circumstances 
connected  with  the  family  history  of  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  this  picture  belongs,  that  it  may  be 
a portrait  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  It  has  been,  in- 
deed, generally  considered  to  be  so  ; but  from 
notices  that  have  appeared  in  these  pages  (4*^^  S. 
iii.  599,  &c.)  there  would  seem  to  be  considerable 
room  for  doubt  on  this  point.  If  not  a portrait  of 
the  cardinal,  it  is  that  of  some  other  eminent  per- 
sonage of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
heraldic  atchievement  may  afford  a clue  to  his  iden- 
tification. Any  suggestion  towards  this  discovery 
would  be  thankfully  acknowledged.  W.  W.  S. 

Misquotation.  — In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,”  Gen.  iii.  19.  I am  now  in 
my  eighty-second  year,  and  have  only  once  heard 
the  above  sentence  correctly  quoted  either  from 
the  pulpit  or  in  conversation.  It  has  been  con- 
stantly said  ‘Hhe  sweat  of  thy  hroio  shalt  thou 
eat  bread.”  Scripture  language  is  most  expres- 
sive— ‘^In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread.”  A little  labour  may  cause  the  sweat  of 
the  brow,  but  it  requires  more  labour  to  produce 
the  sweat  of  the  face.  How  does  the  mistake 
arise?  I have  Bibles  from  the  earliest  date: 
three  copies  of  the  “ Breeches  Bible,”  commencing 
with  Miles  Coverdale  in  1535,  and  a number  of 
more  modern  dates : all  are  alike  as  it  regards 
that  sentence.  I have  often  named  the  error  to 
divines  and  others,  but  they  were  incredulous, 
and  were  obliged  to  refer  to  the  Bible  to  see  if  I 
was  correct.  Obsekvator, 

Nottingham. 

Parody  on  Goldsmith. — What  was  the  sixth 
line  of  the  following  parody  upon  Goldsmith’s 
stanzas  on  woman  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield f — 
Stanzas  on  Man.  By  Dr.  Silversmith, 

“ When  foolish  man  consents  to  many, 

And  finds,  too  late,  his  wife  a shrew. 

When  she  her  point  in  all  must  carry, 

’Tis  hard  to  say  what’s  best  to  do. 

“ In  hopes  the  breeches  to  recover. 

To  be  as  free  as  when  her  lover. 

His  only  method  is — to  fly.” 

Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

Pope’s  Verses  to  Mrs.  Pigott. — Lipscomb 
in  his  History  of  Bucks  (i.  411)  says  that  on  a 
small  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the  windows  of  an 
apartment  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  Doddershall  House, 
Bucks,  was  a complimentary  copy  of  verses  written 
with  a diamond  by  Pope,  and  with  his  signature 
annexed,  addressed  to  Viscountess  Say  and  Sele, 
then  Mrs.  Pigott,  when  he  was  a visitor  at  Dod- 
dershall. Have  these  been  preserved  ? The 
viscount  was  her  third  husband,  and  was  the  son  of 


Bichard  Fiennes,  rector  of  Foxcote,  by  Penelope, 
daughter  of  George  Chamberlaine,  Esq.,  of  Ward- 
ington,  Oxon.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1742,. 
and  died  1781  at  Doddershall,  the  title  becoming 
extinct,  the  barony  having  been  in  1781,  before 
his  death,  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  family  of 
Twisleton,  descended  from  James  Fiennes,  second 
Viscount  Say  and  Sele.  The  viscountess  is  be- 
lieved to  have  died  aged  one  hundred,  but  this  was 
never  ascertained.  When  more  than  ninety  she 
danced  with  elegance  and  grace.  She  once  ob- 
served, ^^that  she  had  chosen  her  first  husband  for 
love,  her  second  for  riches,  and  the  third  for 
honours;  and  that  she  had  now  some  thoughts 
of  beginning  again  in  the  same  order.”  {Gent.'s 
Mag.  lix.  764.)  She  was  succeeded  in  the  pos- 
session of  Doddershall  by  William  Pigott,  Esq., 
of  Colton,  Staffordshire. 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

Population  oe  London,  temp.  Henry  II. — 
Is  the  population  of  London  known  as  it  existed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  H. : I do  not  mean  accu- 
rately, as  we  can  now  supply  the  information,  but 
with  any  probability  ? Fitzstephen  gives  to  it 
and  its  suburbs  ‘‘thirteen  greater  conventical 
churches,  beside  126  lesser  parish-churches,  139 
in  all.”  This  would  seem  to  imply  a considerable 
population.  J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Provincialisms  : Mowth  : Ture. — The  word 
mowth  occurs  as  a synonym  for  moiving  in  an  ad- 
vertisement in  Jackson’s  Oxford  Journal  of  June 
12.  It  is  there  stated  that  “ the  right  of  two  men’s 
mowth  yearly”  over  a certain  meadow  is  attached 
to  the  property  announced  for  sale ; but  on  my 
questioning  a labourer  in  an  adjoining  parish  I 
found  that  he  had  never  heard  the  expression 
made  use  of.  Perhaps  some  local  “ George 
Robins  ” has  engrafted  the  word  into  the  lan- 
guage. 

Ture  is  commonly  used  in  North  Oxfordshire 
to  denote  the  narrow  alley  or  passage  between  two 
rows  of  houses,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with 
in  the  villages  round  Banbury.  What  is  the 
etymology  of  the  word  ? L.  X. 

The  Pythagorean  Letter. — It  was  a curious 
notion  of  Pythagoras  that  by  the  letter  Y were 
symbolised  the  two  paths  of  virtue  and  vice  : the 
former  by  the  thin,  the  latter  by  the  thick  stroke. 
To  this  notion  Persius  evidently  alludes  in  the 
following  lines  : — 

“ Et  tibi,  quae  Saraios  diduxit  litera  ramos, 
Surgeutem  dextro  monstravit  limite  callem.” 

Sat.  iii.  56,  67. 

To  which  may  be  added,  as  quoted  from  Mar- 
tial in  the  Delphin  Notes,  which  I cannot  how- 
ever find  in  the  Epigrams  — 

“ Litera  Pythagorje,  discrimine  secta  bicorni, 
Humanae  vitae  speciem  proferre  videtur.” 
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In  these  allusions  it  is  impossible  not  to  mark  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  the  figure  employed 
by  our  Lord  in  Matthew  vii.  13, 14.  And  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom  of  seizing  upon  anything 
peculiar  in  the  habits,  opinions,  or  traditions  of 
his  hearers,  so  that,  by  accommodating  his  lan- 
guage to  them,  he  might  the  better  engage  and 
fix  their  attention,  it  has  struck  me  that  he 
might,  in  this  instance,  not  have  addressed  them 
without  reference  to  some  such  notion  then  pre- 
valent among  the  Jews. 

That  certain  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  were 
known  to  and  accepted  by  many  of  that  nation,  is 
a fact  quite  beyond  dispute.  The  Pharisees,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  believed  in  a kind  of  met- 
empsychosis (see  Ant.  xviii.  1,  3 ; Bell.  ii.  8,  14), 
which  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  question 
proposed  in  John  ix.  2 relative  to  the  man  who  was 
born  blind.  Will  any  correspondent  of  N.  & Q.” 
interested  iu  biblical  studies  obligingly  give  me 
his  opinion  of  the  view  I have  taken,  or  point  out 
instances  of  a similar  kind  ? 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 

Sun-dials. — Very  many  interesting  and  curious 
books  have  been  published  on  bells,  and  ^^N.&  Q.” 
informs  us  from  time  to  time  of  others  being  pre- 
pared ; but  1 am  not  aware  of  any  book  or  even 
tractate  in  any  language  devoted  to  sun-dials.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  such  if  I am  mis- 
taken. Having  for  a number  of  years  been  ac- 
customed to  act  on  Captain  Cuttle’s  advice,  I find 
my  note-book  pretty  well  filled  with  striking  and 
memorable  inscriptions  from  sun-dials  that  have 
come  under  my  own  notice,  and  I think  of  dedi- 
cating a small  illustrated  volume  to  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, I shall  feel  grateful  if  correspondents 
of  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  favour  me  with  any  noticeable 
legends  or  designs  known  to  them.  Of  course 
literal  accuracy  is  absolutely  indispensable,  as 
well  as  authentic  information  on  the  locale,  date, 
&c.  of  the  respective  dials.  A.  B.  Geosaet. 

St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

Ueexin. — Most  people  know  what  muffins  and 
crumpets  are,  but  in  East  Kent  the  former  (or 
something  very  like  them)  are  known  as  icffluns. 

I am  ignorant  of  the  etymology  of  the  word. 

Geoege  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 

William  oe  Oeange.  — Mr.  Motley,  in  his 
Rise  of  the  Butch  Republic,  speaks  of  its  founder 
as  William  the  Ninth  of  Orange.”  Other  autho- 
rities speak  of  him  as  William  the  First  of 
Orange.”  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

J.  W.  T. 

WiLTSHiEE  Mooneaeees. — What  is  the  real 
origin  of  the  term  moonraker,”  as  applied  to 
Wiltshire  men  ? P. 


Shakees.  — When  in  America  last  April,  I 
paid  these  interesting  people  a visit  at  their  set- 
tlement near  Albany  (N.  York),  but  was  unable 
to  find  any  history  or  printed  account  of  their 
origin  or  religious  tenets  published  in  America. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  if  any 
reliable  work  of  the  sort  exists  in  England  ? If 
so,  by  whom  is  it  written  and  published  ? A.  B. 

[The  sect  of  Shakers  was  founded  in  America  by  one 
Ann  Lee,  who  went  thither  from  England  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century  with  ten  of  her  disciples.  More 
interesting  than  the  peculiarity  of  their  worship  is  the 
mode  of  life  of  these  people.  The  men  and  the  women, 
though  they  dance  together  on  Sundays,  live  in  separate 
communities,  bound  to  celibacy;  and  they  are  stated  to 
be  the  onty  class  who  in  America  have  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  community  principle  through  a long 
series  of  years.  Their  time  is  devoted  to  work.  They 
are  thrifty  farmers,  their  barns  full,  and  their  hands  hard 
with  honest  labour.  They  supply  ‘ the  world  of  man- 
kind,’ as  their  phrase  is,  with  excellent  butter,  fat  turkeys, 
and  fine  cattle.  They  have  a good  repute  for  honesty, 
but  they  are  careful  to  have  their  full  amount  of  inone}’ 
for  money’s  worth.  In  the  season  the  women  make 
knick-knacks  and  ornaments  for  ladies  visiting  the 
country,  and  take  pleasure  in  amusing  the  young  city 
people  who  go  to  see  them.  Like  their  meeting-houses, 
their  dwellings  are  plain,  but  neat,  and  kept  with  scru- 
pulous cleanliness.  Their  horses  and  cattle  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  their  fields  are  industriously  tilled. 
They  live  very  plainly,  dress  in  antique  Puritan  costume, 
and  are  useful  in  their  way.  The  history  of  this  singular 
community  may  be  learnt  from  the  following  works  : — 

1.  An  Account  of  the  People  called  Shakers;  to  which 
is  affixed  a History  of  their  Rise  and  Progress  to  the 
present  Day.  Troy,  1812, 12mo. 

2.  A Return  of  Departed  Spirits  into  the  Bodies  of  the 
Shakers.  By  an  Associate  of  the  said  Society  (i.  e.  L.  G. 
Thomas  ?)  Philadelphia,  1843, 12mo. 

3.  Proceedings  concerning  Shakers.  2 vols.  Hew 
j York,  1846,  12mo. 

j 4.  Report  of  the  Examination  of  the  Shakers  of  Can- 
terburj^  and  Enfield  before  the  New  Hampshire  Legisla- 
ture at  the  November  Session,  1848.  Concord,  N.  H. 
1849,  8vo. 

5.  Testimony  of  Christ’s  Second  Appearing  Exempli- 
! fied.  History  of  the  Progressive  Work  of  God:  Anti- 
! Christ’s  Kingdom ; or.  Churches  Contrasted  with  the 
j Church  of  Christ’s  First  and  Second  Appearing.  By 
' David  Barrow,  J.  Meacham,  B.  S.  Youngs,  and  C.  Green, 
j Published  by  the  United  Society  called  Shakers.  Fourth 
I Edition.  Albany,  IT.  S.  1856,  8vo. 

! 6.  A Summary  View  of  the  Millennial,  Church,  or 

! United  Society  of  Believers  called  Shakers,  comprising 
I their  Rise  and  Progress.  Albany,  U.S.  8vo. 

Consult  also  Marsden’s  History  of  Christian  Churches 
and  Sects,  ii.  320,  1856  ; and  N.  & Q.”  2«‘i  S.  xii.  366, 
525 ; 3^^^  S.  v.  424.] 
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Bej?"  Jonson  and  Sir  B.  Etjdyerd. — I have 
found;  bound  up  in  a folio  copy  of  Ben  Jonson’s 
works,  twelve  verses  in  MS.  with  this  heading  — 
Written  by  Ben:  Johnson  und’’  S*^  Ben:  Budyard’s 
Picture.”  The  lines  begin  — 

“ Cou’d  wee  (as  here  liis  Figure)  see  his  Mind, 

Words  wou’d  be  Speechless,  where  a Soul  wee  find 
So  high,”  &c. 

Beneath  them  is  written — ^^Coppy’d  fro  M" 
Benjohnsona  own  hand.”  I wish  to  ascertain 
whether  these  lines  are  authentic  or  not.  They 
are  not  printed  in  the  folio  of  1692  or  the  8vo  of 
1848. 

The  handwriting  is  in  the  style  of  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  are  some  Latin  iambics  signed 
B.  J.”  among  the  commendatory  verses  at  the 
end  of  Thos.  Farnaby’s  edition  of  Seneca’s  tra- 
gedies (8vO;  London,  1613).  Are  these  Ben 
Jonson’s  ? W.  J. 

Manchester. 

[The  twelve  verses,  so  highly  flattering  to  the  quali- 
ties of  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyerd,  have  been  attributed  by 
some  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton;  others  consider  they  are 
from  the  pen  of  John  Owen,  the  celebrated  epigrammatist. 
(Manning’s  Memoirs  of  Sir  B.  Rudyerd,  ed.  1841, 

р.  254.)  The  Latin  iambics  at  the  end  of  Farnaby’s 
edition  of  Seneca’s  Tragedies  appear  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  Ben  Jonson.] 

Tech  or  Torch. — On  a mural  monument  in 
my  church,  dated  1645,  there  is  an  inscription  in 
verse,  beginning  thus  : — 

“ Marble,  nor  Tuch,  nor  Alabaster  can 
Reveal  the  worth  of  the  long-buried  man,”  &c. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Tuch  ” ? 

t.  w.  k. 

[The  word  Tueh  is  probably  only  the  stonecutter’s 
blunder  for  Touch,  which  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary 
{Todd’s  edition),  s.  v.,  thus  describes  : — “ A common  kind 
of  black  marble,  frequently  made  use  of  in  ornaments, 
was  formerly  called  touch.  From  its  solidity  and  firm- 
ness it  was  also  used  as  a test  of  gold  ; and  from  this 
use  of  it  the  name  itself  was  taken.  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  that  anciently  called  basalt.  Rev.  Mr.  Whal- 
ley’s  note  on  the  following  passage  in  Ben  Jonson’s 
Forest,  ii. : — ‘ Show  of  touch  or  marble.’  So  Fuller, 
Worthies  (Yorkshire): — ‘Vulgar  eyes  confound  black 
marble  polished  to  the  height,  with  touch,  geat  (jet),  and 
ebony.’  ” 

Richardson,  in  his  Dictionary,  furnishes  a very  parallel 
quotation  from  Holinshed,  Description  of  England,  b.  iii. 

с.  9 : — “ If  neither  alabaster  nor  marble  dooth  suffice,  we 
have  the  touchstone  called  in  Latine  Lydius  lapis,  shining 
as  glasse,  either  to  match  in  sockets  with  our  pillars  of 
alabaster  or  otherwise.”] 

Philip  ahi)  Mary. — In  Hume’s  History  of 
England  it  is  stated  that  Philip  and  Mary  were 
married  at  Westminster.”  All  other  authorities 


that  I have  seen  make  Winchester  Cathedral  the 
scene  of  their  marriage.  Was  Hume  mistaken,  or 
is  the  word  Westminster  ” a misprint  origi- 
nally, or  only  in  the  edition  I have  (ed.  Jones, 
1825,  p.  422)  ? J.  W.  T. 

[Philip  and  Mary  were  married  in  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral on  July  25,  1554,  the  festival  of  St.  James,  the 
patron  saint  of  Spain.  A raised  causeway,  covered  with 
red  serge,  leading  to  two  thrones  in  the  choir,  had  been 
prepared  for  the  marriage  procession.  Queen  Mary 
walked  on  foot  from  the  episcopal  palace.  She  met  her 
bridegroom  in  the  choir,  and  they  took  their  seats  in  the 
chairs  of  state,  an  altar  being  erected  between  them. 
The  chair  on  which  Queen  Mary  sat  is  still,  we  believe, 
shown  at  Winchester  Cathedral.] 

The  Lady  Mayoress  of  A^ork  always  a 
Lady.  — Is  there  any  historical  explanation  of 
this  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  lady  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  York?  Perhaps  it  may  have  already 
been  asked  and  replied  to  in  & Q.”.  If  so, 
I beg  to  apologise  to  the  learned  and  courteous 
Editor  for  putting  the  query.  J.  A.  Gr. 

Carisbrooke. 

[An  article  on  this  supposed  ancient  right  possessed 
by  the  wives  of  the  York  Mayors  appeared  in  our  2^'^  S. 
viii.  396.  The  writer  there  quoted  the  following  rhyme 
as  his  authority  for  the  custom  : — 

“ The  Mayor  is  a Lord  for  a year  and  a day, 

But  his  wife  is  a Lady  for  ever  and  aye.” 
According,  however,  to  Sampson’s  Yorkist  Handbook,  the 
custom  originated  in  the  humour  or  courtesy  of  the 
citizens,  and  is  now  no  longer  in  use  even  in  the  civic 
circles.] 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. — Under  a portrait  of 
Kneller,  engraved  by  Jos.  Baker,  is  the  following- 
inscription  : — ‘‘  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Kn*  and 
Bart.”  Was  he  ever  a Baronet  ? P.  A.  L. 

[Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  knighted  by  King  Wil- 
liam III.  on  March  3,  1691-2 ; George  I.  made  him 
a baronet  on  May  24,  1715.  The  Emperor  Leopold  made 
him  a knight  of  the  Roman  Empire.] 

CARNAC. 

(Jtt’  S.  iv.  1,  58.) 

I have  read  with  great  interest  the  note  of 
your  correspondent,  the  Kev.  J.  E.  Jackson,  sug- 
gesting a solution  of  the  Carnac  Celtic  Monu- 
ment ” mystery,  which  has  been  so  long  a puzzle 
to  antiquaries.  These  thousands  of  blocks  of 
stones  Mr.  Jackson  believes  were  erected  as 
memorials  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Ursula  and  the 
eleven  thousand  virgins.”  Mr.  Jackson  gives 
many  reasons  in  support  of  his  suggestion,  and  I 
am  happy  to  aid  him  with  others.  I had,  long 
previous  to  the  publication  of  his  paper,  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  ^^St.  Juyat  [misprinted  Jurat], 
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priest  and  martyr,  in  whose  honour  the  Dinan 
commune  [St.  Juvat]  is  designated,  was  the  spiri- 
tual director  of  St.  Ursula  ” (see  “ N.  & Q.”  3’^'^  S. 
iv.  274). 

The  following  extract  from  Dom  Lohineau,  Les 
Vies  des  Saints  de  Bretagne^  p.  10  (Rennes,  1726), 
shows  the  interest  felt  in  Britanny  with  respect 
to  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  com- 
panions : — 

“ La  fete  de  Sainte  Ursule  et  des  onze  mille  vierges  est 
marquee  a trois  lemons,  dans  la  plupart  des  anciens  calen- 
driers  de  Bretagne  au  21  d’octobre.  L’eglise  de  Vannes, 
dans  son  propre  imprime  en  1660,  fait  office  semi-double, 
le  2 de  May  de  Sainte  A vie,  ou  Avoi,  Yierge  et  Marty  re, 
oil  autrement  dite  Sainte  Avee,  dont  une  eglise  du  dio- 
cese porte  le  nom ; et  Ton  croit  que  cette  Sainte  a ete 
Tune  des  compagnes  de  Sainte  Ursule. 

“ Dans  la  paroisse  de  St.  Juvat,  aupres  de  Dinan,  au 
diocese  de  St.-Malo,  se  fait,  le  21  octobre,  la  fete  de 
Saint  Juvat,  sous  le  rite  Martyr  non  Pontife,  et 
Ton  renvoie  la  fete  de  Sainte  Ursule  au  premier  jour 
suivant  qui  se  trouve  libre.  On  n’y  a de  ce  Saint  ni 
lemons,  ni  oraisons  propres ; ce  qui  fait  voir  que  Ton 
ignore  les  pai’ticularitez  de  sa  vie  et  du  terns  auquel  il  a 
vecu.  L’eglise  qui  porte  son  nom  est  ancienne,  et  dans 
les  actes  de  I’an  1182,  elle  est  appellee  Ecclesia  Sancti 
Juvati.  On  assure,  mais  ce  n’est  qu’une  tradition  popu- 
laire,  qu’il  etoit  Pretre,  et  qu’il  souffrit  le  martyre  avec 
Sainte  Ursule,  dont  on  vent  qu’il  ait  ete  directeur.” 

Of  St.  Juvat  it  is  said,  in  a modern  hagio- 
graphy, published  by  authority : — 

“ Les  uns  pensent  que  ne  dans  la  Grande-Bretagne  il  y 
futeleve  au  Sacerdoce,  devint  directeur  de  Sainte  Ursule, 
partit  avec  elle,  vers  383,  pour  TAmerique  et  fut  mar- 
• tyrise  avec  les  vierges  que  Croan-Meriades  appellait  a 
d’honorables  alliances. 

“Les  autres  le  confondent  avec  Saint  Judual.” — Le 
Garady,  Vies  des  Bienheureux  et  des  Saints  de  Bretagne, 
p.  312.  (St.  Brieuc,  1839.) 

Albert  le  Grand,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Ursula  (§  5) 
mentions  the  names  of  some  of  her  female  com- 
panions, viz.  the  SS.  Sentie,  Gregoire,  Pinoze, 
Mardie,  Saule,  Britule,  Saturnie,  Rabagie,  Pal- 
ladie,  Olemence,  and  Grata ; to  which  have  been 
added,  by  M.  Miorce  de  Kernadet,  the  following : — 

“ Anastasie,  Antonine,  Aurelie,  Avoye,  Brigide,  Cala- 
mande,  Candide,  Cecile,  Christancie,  Christine,  Claire, 
Cleomale,  Colombine,  Cordure,  Cunegonde,  Cunere,  Eu- 
genie, Fleurine,  Flore,  Florine,  Gerenie,  Helbne,  Ilonoree, 
Jeanne,  Julienne,  Languide,  Mactande,  Nathalie,  Odille, 
Orsmarie,  Panefrede,  Praxeide,  Sapience,  Seconde,  Semi- 
baire,  Sigillende,  Spouse,  Theomate,  diverses  Ursules, 
Valbre,  Walpuge,  et  Wibaude.  Les  compagnons  des 
saintes  etaient  SS.  Aquilin,  Clemat,  Cyriaque,  Ethere, 
Foilan,  Juvat,  Kilien,  Linold,  Pontale,  Quiron,  Simplice 
et  Yalere.” — Le  Grand,  Les  Vies  des  Saints  de  la  Bretagne- 
Armorique,  avec  notes  etc.  par  Miorce  de  Kerdanet,  revues 
par  Graveran,  p.  637,  n.  2.  (Brest,  1837.) 

Prom  the  earliest  times  there  are  in  Britanny 
traces  of  a great  devotion  to  St.  Ursula ; and  the  ! 
proofs  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
Ursuline  communities  spread  over  all  parts  of  the 
province.  Of  the  celebrated  saint  and  Duchess 
of  Britanny,  St.  Prances  of  Amboise,  it  is  said  j 


that,  such  was  her  devotion  to  St.  Ursula  and  her 
• holy  companions,  that  she  — 

“ en  leur  honneur,  donnoit,  toutes  les  semaines,  a disner 
k onze  Yierges : elle  fonda  une  Messe  Hebdomadale  en 
, leur  honneur,  aux  Chartreux  de  Nantes,  et  se  faisoit 
peindre  presentde  par  Sainte  Ursule,  comme  il  se  voit  au 
couvercle  du  Tableau  du  grand  Autel  du  Couvent  de  FF. 
PP.  de  Nantes  et  es  vitraux  de  la  Chappelle  de  N. 
Dame  de  Nazareth,  au  Monastere  de  Scoetz,  prbs  ladite 
Yille : aussi  fut-elle  visitee  et  consolee  d’elles,  en  son 
dernier  temps  comme  nous  avons  dit  en  sa  vie.” — Le 
Grand,  pp.  581,  638,  639. 

Religious  communities  in  honour  of  the  virtues 
and  accomplishments  of  St.  Ursula,  intended  ta 
promote  learning  and  piety  amongst  women  of  all 
classes  in  society,  commenced  their  labours  in  the 
early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  were 
finally  recognised  as  a cloistered  order  by  means 
of  St.  Angela  de  Poligny  and  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo.  When  the  first  edition  of  Le  Grand  was 
published,  a.d.  1644,  there  were  Ursuline  con- 
vents in  Rennes,  Nantes,  Vannes,  Kempercorentin, 
Saint  Paul  de  Leon,  Lann-Treguer,  Saint  Brieuc, 
Saint-Malo,  Dinan,  Ploermel,  and  Pontivy.  When, 
the  last  edition  of  Le  Grand  appeared,  in  1837, 
there  were  new  Ursuline  convents  to  be  seen  in 
Ancenis,  Auray,  Chateaubriand,  Pougeres,  Gue- 
rande,  Guingamp,  Hennebont,  Lamballe,  Lander- 
reau,  Lannion,  Le  Pauet,  Lesneveu,  Malestroit, 
Morlaix,  Muzillac,  Pont- Croix,  Quimperl^,  Redon,, 
and  Rochefort. 

I have  quoted  from  La  Grande  the  names  of 
some  of  the  companions  of  St.  Ursula  j but  such 
are  not  the  only  names  that  have  been  preserved. 
In  a book  published  in  Paris  in  the  year  1666, 
and  entitled  Sainte  Ursule,  triompliante  des  cceurs, 
de  Venfer,  de  Venipiree,  et  patrone  du  celehre  Col- 
lege de  Sorhonne,  par  le  R.  Pere  Damas  de  S, 
Lovys,”  there  is  a catalogue  of  eighteen  pages,  and 
each  page  containing  thirty-eight  lines,  giving 
alphabetically  the  names  of  the  several  martyrs, 
and  where  their  relics  are  deposited.  Amongst 
these  is  to  be  remarked  St.  Avoye,  to  whom  espe- 
cial devotion  is  paid  in  Nantes  in  the  parish  of 
Plumelec,  in  the  bishopric  of  Vannes,  and  from 
whom  the  ducal  ville  of  Auray  has  been  named : — 

“ On  pourroit  dire  que  cette  Yille  a emprunte  son  nom 
de  Sainte  Avoye,  qui  se  nommoit  de  son  premier  nom  de 
Sainte  Avoye,  qui  se  nommoit  de  son  premier  nom,^ 
Auree.” — Damas  de  S.  Lovys,  liv.  iii.  c.  xxvi.  p.  348. 

Of  other  Ursuline  saints  and  martyrs  whose 
relics  are  to  be  seen  at  Ploermel,  at  Nazareth- 
les-Vannes,  Auray,  and  Rennes,  he  specifies  (pp. 
446,  448,  453,  457,  459,  472,)  the  SS.  Alexander, 
Anastasia,  Carisma,  Cunera,  Euphrasia,  and  Odila; 
and  what  he  says  of  the  Ursulines  of  Prance 
generally,  may  be  affirmed  in  particular  of  the 
same  religious  communities  in  all  parts  of  Brit- 
tany, viz. : — 

“ 11  n’y  a presque  aucune  Maison  de  Religieuses  Ursu- 
lines qui  n’ayent  quelques  Reliques  de  la  Compagnie  de 
leurs  Saintes  Patrones.” — Damas  de  S.  Lovj'S,  p.  484. 
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The  belief  cherished  here  for  centuries  is  that 
St.  Ursula,  a British  princess,  distinguished  for 
her  profound  learning  (La  Grande,  § i.  p.  633), 
was  coming  with  her  companions  to  spread  over 
Armorica  the  conjoined  blessings  of  civilisation 
and  Christianity ; that  in  making  this  effort  they 
were  massacred  by  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  on  which  they  were  shipwrecked ; and,  as 
it  is  said  in  an  ancient  martyrology  : — 

“ Tunc  numerosa  simul  Eheni  per  littora  fulgent 
Christo  Virgineis  erecta  trop^ea  nianiplis; 

Agrippin£e  urbi,  quarum  furor  impius,  olim, 

Millia  mactavit  ductricibus  inclyta  sanctis.” 

If  we  are  to  credit  a modern  writer,  a portion 
at  least  of  the  followers  and  companions  of  St. 
Ursula  were  slaughtered,  not  only  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ehine,  but  also  oh  the  banks  of  the  river 
Kance,  flowing  through  Dinan;  and  hence  the 
parish  of  Juvat,  named  in  honour  of  the  spiritual 
director  of  St.  Ursula : — 

“ Comard  de  Puilorson  assure  que  les  onze  mille  vierges 
avaient  eu  leur  sejour  h Tile  du  Pilier,  dans  la  Loire 
Inferieure.  D’autres  auteurs  pensent  qu’elles  furent  im- 
raolees  h I’erabouchure  de  la  Ranee  {Rinetum).  Quant 
a saint  Juvat,  sa  position  pres  de  la  tiance'e  de  Couan 
explique  parfaitement  le  choix  qu’on  fit  de  lui  pour 
patron  de  la  paroisse  qui  nous  occupe.” — Benjamin  Jol- 
iivet,  Les  Cotes  du  Nord,  ii.  170,  Guingamp,  1855. 

These  notes  are  put  together  as  confirmatory 
in  a slight  degree  of  the  suggestion  of  your  cor- 
respondent. They  serve  to  show  that  the  sad 
fate  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  companions  excited 
strong  feelings  of  commiseration  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  Brittany ; that  some  of  those  com- 
panions were  associated  with  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  their  own  country,  and  hence  the  proba- 
bility of  their  erecting  a memorial  of  a calamity 
alike  afflicting  to  them  as  Bretons  and  as  Chris- 
tians; and  that  Carnac  should  become  an  ever- 
enduring  memento  of  those  who  united  the  white 
lily  of  virginal  purity  with  the  red  rose  of 
martyrdom : — 

“ Turba  pudoris  integri 
Cum  liliis  ferens  rosas.” 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  JACKSoiir  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  made  not  merely  a clever  sug- 
gestion, but  an  actual  discovery;  and  further 
research  will,  I expect,  supply  additional  proofs 
of  its  substantiality.  Wm.  B.  Mac  Case. 

Place  St.-Sauveur,  Diuan,  France. 


ENGLISH  VERSIONS  OF  GOETHE’S  “ FAUST.” 

PART  I. 

(4“>  S.  iii.  452,  540.) 

I return  my  thanks  for  several  courteous  replies 
to  the  above  query  (ante,  540).  From  Guernsey  I 
have  received  the  following  obliging  communi- 
cation : — 

“Among  the  translators  of  the  first  part  of  Goethe’s 
Faust,  let  not  John  Hills  be  forgotten.  Of  all  the  English- 


men I have  ever  known,  John  Hills  was  the  best  German 
scholar,  and  had  the  most  delicate  perception  of  the  beau- 
ties of  German  poetry.  His  translation  was  published  in 
1840,  by  Whittaker  and  Co.,  London,  and  Asher,  Berlin. 
His  great  aim  was  to  preserve  in  his  translation  the 
rhythmic  character  of  the  original.  At  the  time  when  his 
translation  appeared,  this  idea  had  in  it  much  of  novelty 
it  has  since  become  more  common.  John  Hills  was  kii 
English  barrister.  He  died  many  years  ago.” 

A German  gentleman  drew  my  attention  to  tbe 
following  versions  : — 

“Faust:  Translated  from  the  German  of  Goethe.  By’ 
Beresford.”  Gottingen,  1862. 

“ Goethe’s  Faust : Part  I.  with  an  Analytical  Transla- 
tion and  Etymological  and  Grammatical  Notes.  By  L.  E. 
Peithmann.  [Probably  of  German  origin.]  2nd  ed.  rev. 
and  improved.”  London  and  Leipzig,  1856. 

These  two  are  mentioned  in  Engelmann’s  excel- 
lent Bibliothek  der  neueren  Sprachen.  Leipzig^ 
1868.  II.  Suppl.  Heft,  p.  76. 

As  far  as  scenes  from  Faust  are  concerned,  Miv 
G.  H.  Lewes,  in  his  excellent  Life  of  Goethe  (1st  ed. 
1855  ; 2nd  ed.  1864  ; there  are  two  reprints  alone 
in  Germany  (copyright)  by  Brockhaus  of  Leipzig, 
and  by  a Frankfort  (.P)  publisher ; the  excellent 
German  translation  of  the  Life,  by  Dr.  Frese — who 
is  also  the  clever  translator  of  Mr.  Dixon’s  Spiri- 
tual Wives,  under  the  title  of  Seelenbrdute,  i.  e. 
brides  of  the  soul — has  become  a standard,”)  has 
translated  several ; also  in  his  comparison  of 
Goethe’s  Faust  with  Marlowe’s  drama,  published, 
if  I remember  right,  in  the  Foreign  Review. 
Shelley’s  Scenes  from  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  1824, 
and  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower’s  version  of 
the  drama,  1823  and  1825,  are  interesting  as 
having  been  published  during  Goethe’s  life- 
time (d.  1832).  Lord  Gower’s  translation  was 
taken  notice  of  in  the  Blatter  fur  liter  arische  TJn- 
terhaltung,  July  1827.  Of  Byron’s  Manfred,  as 
compared  with  his  own  Faust,  Goethe  has  taken 
notice  in  Ktmst  und  Alterthum,  Part  II.  : — 

“Byron’s  tragedy  Manfred  was  to  me  a wonderful 
phenomenon,  and  one  that  closely  touched  me.  This 
singularly  intellectual  poet  (dieser  seltsame  geistreiche 
Dichter)  has  taken  my  Faustus  to  himself,  and  extracted 
from  it  the  strongest  nourishment  for  his  hypochondriac 
humour.  He  has  made  use  of  the  impelling  principles  in 
his  own  wa}’,  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that  no  one  remains 
the  same,  and  it  is  particularly'  on  this  account  that  I 
cannot  enough  admire  his  genius.  The  whole  is  in  this 
way  so  completely  formed  anew,  that  it  would  be  an  inte- 
resting task  for  the  critic  to  point  out,  not  only'  the  alter- 
ations he  has  made,  but  their  degree  of  resemblance  with, 
or  dissimilarity  to,  the  original : in  the  course  of  which 
I cannot  deny,  that  the  gloomy  heat  (diistre  Gluth)  of  an 
unbounded  and  exubei-ant  despair  becomes  at  last  oppres- 
sive to  us.” 

The  whole  translation  of  Goethe’s  critique  is 
given  in  Murray’s  editions  of  Lord  Byron’s  works, 
collected  and  arranged  with  notes, — for  instance, 
that  of  1866,  in  one  volume,  pp.  191,  192. 

The  acknowledgments  of  such  geniuses  as  Shelley 
and  Byron,  as  well  as  the  translation  by  Lord 
Gower  of  his  masterpiece,  must  have  been  the 
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more  flattering  to  tlie  Old  Jupiter/’  as  tlie  Ger- 
mans were  rather  slow  in  their  approbation.  Even 
at  Berlin, 'the  “ metropolis  of  intelligence,”  as  the 
self-possessed  Berliners  are  fond  of  calling  their 
residence,  and  as  late  as  1816,  Goethe’s  Faust 
was  scarcely  known,  even  among  highly  educated 
people.  (Vide  GoetJie-Zelter  Correspondence,  1833, 
vol.  ii.  p.  264.)  How  flattering,  then,  to  think 
that  as  early  as  1818,  as  we  have  seen  from  Lock- 
hart’s Life  of  Scott  (vide  & Q.”  S.  iii. 
452),  men  like  Sir  Walter,  John  Wilson,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Lockhart  knew,  valued,  and  commen- 
tated upon  Goethe’s  drama  ! Heemani^'  Kindt. 

Germany. 


GHOST  STORIES. 

(4:^'^  S.  iv.  10.) 

It  is  well  observed  by  B.  W.  that,  out  of  the 
many  ghost-stories  one  meets  with,  few  are  sup- 
ported by  credible  authority,  and  still  fewer 
attested  by  the  evidence  of  persons  now  living. 
The  Christmas  number  of  Once  a Week  for  1866 
contained  a long  and  carefully  worked-out  story 
of  this  kind,  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  Lin- 
colnshire at  C — Hall.  A note,  however,  by  the 
writer  appears  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

“ The  following  story  is  perfectly  true  ; and  the  facts, 
as  simply  related,  happened  not  many  years  ago  at  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  families  in 
England.” 

But  for  this  serious  and  startling  affirmation,  I 
should  have  left  the  story  to  amuse  the  readers  of 
the  periodical  with  other  Christmas  tales.  But  it 
so  happens  that  I am  in  a position  to  contradict 
the  assertion  in  toto.  The  story  is  a very  free 
amplification  of  one  which  has  been  for  years  in 
circulation ; but  it  is  here  related  very  differently 
from  the  usual  narrative ; and  numerous  persons 
and  adjuncts  are  introduced  by  Mrs.  Pulleyne, 
whose  name  is  signed  to  the  story,  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  tale  when  properly  told  ,*  and  make 
me  wonder  how  that  lady  could  declare  her  story 
to  be  true,  and  that  the  facts  which  she  relates 
really  happened.  The  lady  who  has  a principal 
part  in  the  story  is  still  living,  and  her  account  of 
what  did  occur  is  now  lying  before  me  in  her  ov/n 
handwriting.  But  it  happens  that  I myself  per- 
form the  most  important  achievement  in  the  ghost 
story ; and,  therefore,  am  competent  to  say  how 
much  truth  belongs  to  it.  What  did  occur,  in- 
stead of  happening  not  many  years  ago,”  dates 
back  more  than  half  a century.  But  a fine  story 
has  been  fabricated,  as  usual,  out  of  very  slender 
materials ; and  Mrs.  Pulleyne’s  tale  is  told  very 
difterently  indeed  from  the  usual  account,  about 
which  I have  received  many  inquiries  from  dis- 
tant countries,  and  many  from  our  own  islands.  I 
should  probably  have  noticed  this  story  long  ago. 


but  I never  saw  it  till  now,  having  just  received 
it  from  a friend  who  is  familiar  with  the  story  as 
always  related.  F.  C.  H. 


GAINSBOROUGH’S  “ BLUE  BOY.” 

(4^*^  S.  iii.  676  j iv.  23,  41.) 

If  not  trespassing  too  much  upon  your  space, 
allow  me  to  ask  Me.  Tomlinson  for  reliable 
proof  that  there  is  not  a shadow  of  a doubt  as 
to  the_  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  ‘ Blue 
Boy  ’ in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  YVest- 
minster,”  as  he  so  confidently  asserts  (p.  23), 
as  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  he  thinks.  Ful- 
cher’s Life  of  Gainsborough  was  compiled  under 
all  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  reliable  details 
some  sixty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  the 
great  painter,  and  consequently  liable  to  error. 
Both  the  father,  who  collected  the  materials  for 
the  painter’s  Life,  and  the  son,  who  edited  the 
work,  have  paid  the  last  debt  of  nature ; so  that 
from  this  source  no  information  is  obtainable.  In 
Edwards’s  Anecdotes  of  Painters,  published  in 
1808,  occur  these  words ; “ It  [the  ‘ Blue  Boy’]  is 
now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Hoppner.”  Now  this 
extract  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  is 
used  in  Fulcher’s  history  of  the  Blue  Boy.”  In 
the  absence  of  correct  information  of  the  history 
of  the  Blue  Boy,”  this  passage  appears  to  have 
been  used  to  make  up  the  version  of  the  history 
of  the  YVestminster  ‘‘Blue  Boy,”  and  that  Ful- 
cher published  it  as  he  found  it. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Hoppner  possessed  the  original 
^'^Blue  Boy”  at  that  period,  and  not  a good  rival 
picture,  as  he  was  an  able  imitator  of  Gains- 
borough’s style,  it  is  clear  that  it  could  not  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  a nobleman  who  died 
in  1802. 

With  reference  to  the  original  sketch,  said  by 
Fulcher  to  have  been  in  possession  of  Charles 
Ford,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  this  gentleman,  in  reply  to  a 
recent  inquiry,  writes  : — 

“ The  unfinished  pictiire  by  Gainsborough  was  a study 
of  a Blue-coat  schoolboy,  which  Mr.  Eulcher  saw,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  it ; and  which,  I expect,  led  to 
the  mistake.” 

The  statement  in  Fulcher’s  history,  that  the 
picture  was  bought  by  the  first  Earl  Grosvenor 
from  Ylr.  Hoppner,  has  not  only  the  above  diffi- 
culty about  dates  to  reconcile,  but  the  alleged 
fact  to  disprove  that  the  YVestminster  ^‘Blue 
Boy  ” was  bought  from  a Wardour  Street  picture- 
dealer,  and  not  from  Ylr.  Hoppner  or  Ylr.  Robson 
(the  eminent  landscape-painter),  who  is  also  said 
to  have  had  a Blue  Boy”  in  his  possession  at 
one  period  of  his  prosperous  career,  whilst  Hopp- 
ner was  often  in  “ straitened  circumstances,” 
talented  and  well  employed  as  he  was. 

Now,  curiously,  it  so  happened  that  the  sketch 
of  the  Westminster  “Blue  Boy,”  and  the  full- 
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lengtli  rival  picture,  were  both  exhibited  at  the 
Conversazione  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers in  1867 ; when  it  became  obvious  that  they 
were  not  mere  duplicates  of  each  other,  differing 
only  in  size,  and  that  the  full-length  portrait 
showed  a much  more  natural  life-like  appearance 
than  the  sketch.  On  this  occasion,  after  examin- 
ing the  full-length  picture,  it  is  understood  that 
Lord  E,.  Grosvenor  (the  exhibitor  of  the  sketch) 
admitted  that  the  Westminster  “Blue  Boy”  was 
bought  from  a dealer,  and  not  from  an  artist. 

It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  Fulcher’s,  or 
the  Westminster  version  of  the  “Blue  Boy’s” 
history,  is  not  a correct  one ; and  that  if  Mr. 
Tomlinson,  or  any  of  your  readers,  can  trace  the 
picture  from  the  studio  of  Gainsborough  to  its 
present  possessor,  it  is  most  desirable. 

In  1815,  1834,  1862,  and  subsequently  at  Man- 
chester, if  not  also  at  Leeds,  the  Westminster 
“Blue  Boy”  has  been  publicly  exhibited,  and 
maintained  a high  reputation  as  a work  of  art ; 
but  it  is  admitted,  by  those  who  have  seen  both 
pictures,  that  the  rival  “Blue  Boy”  would  have 
done  so  to  at  least  an  equal,  if  not  a greater  ex- 
tent; therefore,  on  this  point,  the  Westminster 
picture  possesses  no  superiority.  J.  S. 


The  “Blue  Boy”  in  the  possession  of  Me. 
Riddell  Carre  is  evidently  quite  a different 
picture  to  either  the  ¥/estminster  or  the  less 
known  “ Blue  Boy.” 

^The  latter  is  6 ft.  10  in.  in  height,  and  4 ft.  in 
width.  The  portrait  is  that  of  a good-looking- 
youth  standing  with  cap  in  hand  in  front  of  a 
darkly-painted  landscape,  through  the  foliage  of 
which  the  light  is  shown  at  intervals  in  Gains- 
borough’s best  manner.  The  attitude  is  excellent, 
and  the  face  so  life-like  that  it  appears  as  if 
turned  on  the  spectator  to  listen  to  something 
addressed  to  the  boy,  and  he  was  thinking  what 
to  say  in  reply. 

With  the  exception  of  the  flesh  tints  of  the 
face  and  hands  the  whole  of  the  Vandyke  costume 
is  painted  in  different  shades  of  blue  colour,  but 
so  mellowed  that  even  the  torn  sleeves  of  the 
coat,  the  folds  or  “wrinkles”  of  the  breeches  and 
stockings,  and  the  peculiar  “hatching”  of  the 
toes,  are  all  well  brought  out  in  light  and  shade. 
In  contrast  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  landscape,  | 
the  blue  dress  thus  skilfully  manipulated  pro-  | 
duces,  as  Dr.  Waagen  says,  a harmonious  and  ! 
pleasing  effect;  and,  as  Hazlitt  says,  “there  is  a I 
spirited  glow  of  youth  about  the  face,  and  the  | 
attitude^  is  striking  and  elegant.  The  drapery  of  i 
blue  satin  is  admiriibly  painted.”  J."S.  I 


! 


METRICAL  PREDICTION. 

(3‘d  S.  viii.  326.) 

In  your  number  for  October  21,  1865,  is  given 
a very  imperfect  cop}’’  of  an  old  prophecy  which 
is  written  on  the  fly-leaves  of  Hark  MS.  1717. 
Thinking  a more  perfect  version  may  be  accept- 
able to  your  readers,  I forward  you  one.  The 
italic  letters  are  expansions  of  contracted  words 
in  the  MS.  After  this  follows  the  prescription 
given  by  your  correspondent  Hsrmentrede,  and 
then  a Latin  prophecy.  J.  Rawson  Lemby. 
Cambridge. 

(Harleian  MS.  1717,  fob  249,  b.) 

Quen  fe  kokke  in  be  nortbe  hyggis  bis  nest 
And  buskzs  his  brydd/s  & bownis  tbaym  to  flye 
Then  fortune  his  trend  wille  \\ur  3atis  vpe  kest 
And  let  ryght  liaf  hzs  fre  entre 
Then  pe  mone  shalle  ryse  in  pe  north  west 
In  a clowde  as  blac  as  pe  bille  of  a crowe 
Then  owre  lyone  shalle  be  noyset  pe  boldist  & best 
pat  euer  was  in  bretane  syn  Arthure  dayis 
Then  a dredfulle  dragone  shalle  dresse  owt  of  hfs  den?«e 
For  to  helpe  pe  lyone  wit/i  alle  h/s  myght 
A bulk  & a bastarde  sperk  shalle  spende 
A bydj’-nge  wd/t  pe  bore  to  do  rethire  for  pe  ryght 
An  Egulle  & an  Antilope  fulle  boldly  sballe  byde 
A brideile  hors  & a here  wdA  brunzs  fulle  bryght 
At  sondyfortbe  for  sothe  opon  pe  southc  side 
A prowde  pry  nee  in  pat  preyse  fulle  lordlj’-  shalle  ]y3t 
“^Then  pe  dredfulle  day  of  destyny  shalle  drjT  to  pe  nyght 
And  make  mony  wyf  & maj^dene  hi  mornynge  be  b'roght 
For  thay  shalle  mete  in  pe  mornynge  wd/z  mony  fulle 
bryght 

Bytwyx  setone  & pe  sey  sorow  shalle  be  w-roght 
With  bolde  burnys  in  bushment  pat  batelle  shalle  mete 
pe  pruddest  prince  in  alle  pat  prese  wdA  bale  it  has 
boght 

Shalle  gare  wyfes  & maydyzznd  pat  in  bovfre  dwelle 
Be  cast  in  grete  care  & in  mournynge  be  broght 
Then  pe  Fox  & pe  filmart  in  hande  shalle  be  tahe 
And  layd  fulle  low  to  owre  lyone  per  tiile  abyde 
Bothe  pe  pycart  & pe  pj-e  shalle  be  seruet  of  pe  same 
And  alle  pe  fox  frend/s  shalle  falle  of  thayre  p?-zde 
Then  tro}^  vntrcw  shalle  trembulle  onne  pat  day 
For  ferde  of  pat  dede  moime  quenne  pay  here  hywmie 
speke 

Alle  pe  townzs  of  kent  shalle  caste  h3’?nme  e key 
pe  bushement  of  Brykkeley  hillis  awa^^  shalle  breke 
#Then  owre  saxons  shalle  chose  thayme  a lord 
pe  quyche  shalle  halde  alle  oper  parties  vndere 
And  he  pat  is  dede  shalle  iwse  & make  home  acorde 
And  pat  wille  be  sene  & fulle  grete  wond}U’e 
That  mone  pat  is  dede  & byriet  i??,  sj'ght 
Shalle  lyse  agajme  & lyfe  in  loud 
In  comforhynge  (sic)  of  pat  moime  & pe  knyght 
pat  fortune  has  chosen  to  hire  husbond 
Queime  alle  verm^ms  & wedd  away  is  wasted 
And  Query  sede  in  hd  sesone  is  sette  in  hd  kjmde 
Thenzze  trowthe  shalle  iwse  & falshed  shalle  be  chasted^ 
penzze  Iheszte  ovne  gentille  lustise  alle  wrong’d  wille 
amend 

Then  grase  & godnes  challe  dwelle  vs  amongc 
In  Query  jjlace  plenty  by^  londe  & by  se}' 

'The  spowshode  of  Crist  with  locand  songe 

vShalle  kepte  in  hd  kjmde  thurghe  helpe  of  Pc  trinite 

Then  e sonzze  & pe  mowne  shalle  shyne  fulle  brj'ght 
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\>at  mony  longe  day  fulle  derke  has  bene 

And  kepe  hw  cours  by  kynde  bouthe  day  & n3^ght 

WitA  mj’^rthes  mow  heune  any  monne  can  mej’^ne 

Then  owre  lyone  & owre  lyonese  shalle  rejme  in  pej^se 

Thus  Brydljmtone  & body  & banastre  bokzs  telh's 

The  triere  of  wysdame  'with  owte  any  leyse 

Merlyne  & mony  mow  \>at  with  mervelle  mellis 

*The  quelle  shalle  turne  with  hj^mme  fulle  ryght 

hat  fortune  has  chosen  tille  hire  fere 

In  Babjdone  shalle  be  sene  a syght 

hat  in  surrj^  shalle  brjmge  moin^  monne  to  here 

FATtene  daj^  lorney  by3onde  lehr^salem 

The  hol\’  crosse  wonene  challe  be 

The  same  lorde  shalle  gete  he  beeme 

hat  at  sondyfoi’the  wan  h®  gree 

Fortune  has  gmunte  hymme  he  victory 

Alle  he  quile  hat  he  his  armis  may  here 

her  is  nouthere  tresone  ne  fals  trechery 

Ne  curst  destyny  shalle  hymme  neuer  dere 

B\'fore  he  kjmde  of  Age  opoh  hj^m  draw 

As  euery  manwe  is  wormis  fee 

Then  he  shalle  ende  in  cristis  lawe 

And  in  lesephathe  buryet  shalle  be. 

[The  following  lines  are  written  in  another  hand.  The 
mark  # seems  to  refer  to  the  ^ above  ; perhaps  these  lines 
were  meant  to  be  inserted  there.] 

A lepard  engenderet  of  natjT  kynd 
#In  he  sterre  of  bethelem  schalle  rj'se 
In  he  sothe 

•he  Melle  & h®  Meyremaydyn 
Meywyt  In  mjmde 
Crj’xt  hat  is  owre  creature  has 
Curset  thayme  with  mowthe. 


Moee  Family  (4t^  S.  iv.  61.) — I confess  myself 
unable  to  appreciate  the  physiological  reasons 
given  by  Me.  A.  Hall  for  believing  that  Agnes 
Graunger,  the  wife  of  John  More,  was  not  the 
mother  of  all  the  six  children  whose  births  are 
recorded  in  the  volume  in  Trinity  College  library. 
There  is  no  break  whatever  in  the  entries,  except 
between  the  last  two,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
of  a portion  of  the  page  having  been  occupied  by 
a merchant’s  mark  placed  between  the  letters 
and  ‘‘G.”  There  is  no  indication  of  a second 
marriage,  and  the  form  of  the  entries  naturally 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  children  were  born  of 
the  parents  whose  marriage  is  recorded  in  the 
same  pages. 

The  heraldic  question  is  in  reality  of  very  little 
importance.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
arms  quartered  with  those  of  More  on  the  tomb 
at  Chelsea  are  those  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  mother. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  {Gent's  Mag.  1833,  part  ii. 
484)  says  this  coat  is  that  of  Ley,”  but  I cannot 
find  it. 

Thomas  Graunger  was  sheriff  of  London  and 
Middlesex  in  1503.  He  may  have  been  the  father 
or  brother  of  Agnes  Graunger,  who  was  married 
in  1474.  Are  his  arms  known  ? 

William  Aldis  Weight. 

Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 

* Col.  2. 


Edmhhd  Keah  (4^*'  S.  iii.  415.) — I have  searched 
Dr.  Goodall’s  admission  lists  for  1803-6.  Neither 
the  name  of  Kean  or  Carey  appears  in  them 
during  that  period  ; but  the  age  of  sixteen  would. 
then  have  been  no  disqualification.  The  late  Dr. 
Hawtrey  was  the  first  headmaster  who  limited  the 
age  for  the  admission  of  oppidans.  The  late 
well-known  Mr.  Higgins  was  nearer  sixteen  than 
fifteen  when  he  entered ; and  in  the  year  of  his 
admission,  1825,  Dr.  Keate  admitted  in  October 
a boy  who  was  sixteen  in  the  previous  April. 

Etonensis. 

Bells  eoe  Dissenting  Chheches  (4‘^‘  S.  iv. 
56.) — The  subjoined  note  of  mine  is  taken  from 
The  Builder.  Perhaps  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
reply  to  your  correspondent  S. 

In  a former  communication  I endeavoured  to 
show  that  churches  of  every  denomination  had  a 
full  right  to  use  bells.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
intimated  that  those  bells  might  be  made  use  of 
in  such  a manuer  as  to  create  a nuisance. 

Now,  it  is  known  that  many  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  England  have  each  one  or  more 
tower  bells,  while  some  of  them  possess  a peal 
of  five,  six,  or  eight. 

The  following  statement  may,  however,  bo 
news  to  most  persons.  Since  the  communication 
referred  to  appeared,  Messrs.  Mears  and  Stain- 
bank  have  informed  me  that  they  have  cast 
bells  for  three  Dissenting  places  of  worship, 
namely : — 

Trinity  (Independent)  Chapel,  Poplar a bell  weigh- 
ing 10^  cwt.,  a.d.  1842. 

Independent  Chapel,  Hatherlow,  Cheshire  : — a bell 
weighing  7|  cwt.,  a.d.  1853. 

Unitarian  Church,  Todmorden,  Lancashire  : — a peal  of 
eight  bells  in  the  ke}"  of  P,  the  weight  of  the  tenor  being 
14  cwt.,  a.d.  1868. 

T ma}’^  add  that  this  last  is  a new  stone  Gothic 
structure,  at  the  west  end  of  which  is  a tower 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire,  standing  out 
conspicuously  on  the  hill  side.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  about  12,0007,  the  whole  of  which, 
it  is  said,  has  been  paid  by  Messrs.  Fielden, 
Brothers,  who  have  also  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
the  bells  and  other  furniture. 

Thomas  Walesby. 

Golden  Square. 

Bells  and  Speaes  (4^**  S.  iv.  30.) — The  follow- 
ing is,  I believe,  the  passage  to  which  Lingard 
refers.  It  is  found  in  Dion  Cassius,  or  rather  the 
epitome  by  Xiphilinus  (book  Lxxvi.  chap,  xii.,  ed. 
Tauchn.) : — 

Tct  5e  07r\a  avruv,  aff-rris,  icdi  Sopu  0paxv^  jurjAou 
XaXuovu  ctt’  &Kpov  rov  cxrvpaKOS  ware  aeidfAevou 

KTVTveiv  irphs  KaranX-rj^iu  rcov  ivavrioou. 

“ Their  arms  were  a shield  and  a short  spear,  having 
a brass  knob  (^^Aoj/)  at  the  extremity,  so  that  being 
shaken  it  might  make  a sound  to  frighten  their  op- 
ponents.” 
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Lingard  translates  it  "by  “1)611,”  but  I imagine 
p.rj\ov  to  be  a knob  in  the  form  of  an  apple.  He- 
rodian  (iii.  c.  47)  gives  the  same  arms  to  the 
Caledonians,  but  omits  the  knob.  Where  could 
these  wild  barefooted  (dyv-n-oderoi)  Hielandmen  find 
metal  for  these  knobs  ? 

Ceatjfurd  Tait  Ramage. 

Lingard  gives  his  authorities,  p.  34,  as  fol- 
lows : — “ Dio  apud  Xiphil.  in  Severo,  p.  340  j 
Herod,  iii.  46-49.”  George  Redo. 

6,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 

Sir  Richard  Holford  (4‘^  S.  iii.  241.)  — 
There  was  a Richard  Holford,  second  son  of  John 
Holford  of  Davenham,  Cheshire.  The  father,  John 
Holford,  was  born  in  1699.  This  would  agree 
with  the  date  of  the  son’s  birth  (1633).  Fide 
Ormerod’s  Cheshire^  vol.  iii.  p.  127.  Wylme. 

Ehtrahce-Registrt  : Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin ('4*'"  S.  ii.  510.) — Since  I sent  you  my  quer}^ 
on  this  subject,  I have  met  with  the  following 
answer  in  the  late  Dr.  Todd’s  Catalogue  of  Gradu- 
ates in  the  University  of  Dublin,  1591-1868,  Intro- 
duction, page  V.  7iote : — 

“ A curious  custom  exists,  designed  to  mark  the  rela- 
tive merit  of  the  students  who  are  admitted  on  the  same 
day.  The  best  answerer  is  said  to  be  admitted  at  noon  ; 
the  second  best,  one  minute  after  noon  ; the  third,  two 
minutes,  and  so  on.  This  custom  has  been  noticed  {Notes 
and  Queries),  4‘^  S.  ii.  No.  48,  p.  510,  and  seems  to  have 
puzzled  the  querist.” 

The  volume  from  which  I have  quoted  is  cal- 
culated to  be  most  useful,  and  is  very  creditable 
to  Dr.  Todd  (whose  recent  death  we  deplore)  and 
the  University  of  Dublin.  Abhba. 

Plessis  (4**^  S.  iii.  506.)  — I am  inclined  to 
admit,  from  the  remarks  made  by  your  corre- 
spondent on  my  query  regarding  the  word  plessis, 
that  the  original  meaning  of  park  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  deer,  though  in  this  part  of  England 
it  is  associated  with  past  or  present  herds. 

A well-known  enclosure.  The  Parks  at  Oxford, 
derives  its  name  from  the  trenches  and  parks  of 
artillery  erected  during  the  siege  of  the  city.  It 
now  bears  the  resemblance  of  a suburban  park ; 
but  I remember  when  cornfields  occupied  the 
space  so  well  laid  out  in  pasture  and  ornamental 
trees.  Thos.  E.  Winnington. 

Antigallican  Society  (4*^  S.  iii.  482.) — I am 
much  obliged  for  the  information  respecting  the 
Antigallican  Society,  but  my  inquiry  relative  to 
the  arms  and  badge  has  not  yet  received  a reply. 

I have  a plate  of  oriental  porcelain ; in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a circular  shield,  surrounded  with 
scroll-work  of  scarlet  and  gold,  mixed  with  small 
flowers.  On  the  shield  is  a figure  of  St.  George, 
mounted  on  a white  horse ; lying  on  the  ground, 
under  the  horse,  is  a small  shield,  having  what 
appears  to  be  intended  for  three  fleurs-de-lis. 


Above,  as  a crest,  is  a figure  of  Britannia  seated, 
with  a motto  on  a scroll — “ St.  George  and  Old 
England.”  Beneath  this  shield  are  two  hands 
conjoined.  The  whole  is  painted  in  a very  ori- 
ental style.  I am  told  this  is  the  arms  and  device 
of  the  Antigallican  Society.  Is  it  so?  I have 
seen  many  similar  plates,  so  there  must  have  been 
a service.  Octavius  Morgan. 

10,  Charles  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Sheriffs  (4*^  S.  iii.  382.) — Blakeway’s  Sheriffs 
of  Shropshire,  a work  now  of  considerable  value, 
gives  a detailed  account  of  all  the  families  who 
have  served  that  office.  Mr.  Davenport,  of  Oxford, 
has  recently  printed  a list  of  Oxfordshire  sheriffs, 
with  historic  notes. 

Berkshire  and  Oxon,  Derby  and  Notts,  like 
Huntingdon  and  Cambridgeshire,  have  been  for- 
merly served  by  one  sheriff*. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Davenport,  the  registrar  of  the  diocese 
of  Oxford,  has  published  an  interesting  volume 
on  the  Lords- Lietdenants  and  High  Sheriffs  of 
Oxfordshire,  from  1086  to  1868.  J.  Macray. 

Kniveton  Church  (4*^^  S.  iv.  8.) — There  is  a 
drawing  of  Kniveton  church,  Derbyshire,  in  the 
Plain  Anastatic  volume  for  1863,  with  a short 
account  of  the  place. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

William  Vaughan  (4‘‘*  S.  iii.  579;  iv.  20.) — 
It  is  stated  in  Townsend’s  History  of  Leominstet' 
(p.  259)  that  the  Rev.  Henry  Vaughan,  vicar  of 
that  parish  from  1724  to  1762,  was  an  ancestor  of 
Sir  Henry  Halford.  C.  J.  R. 

Kidnapping  (4^*^  S.  iv.  31.) — In  the  latest  edi- 
tion (1844)  of  Baron  Hume’s  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Scotland  respecting  Crimes,  vol.  i.  p.  85, 
there  is  the  following  note  on  the  case  referred  to 
by  your  correspondent : — 

“ Janet  Douglas  had  sentence  of  death  for  the  like 
offence  [child-stealing]  on  8 September,  1817.  The  libel 
was  laid  for  theft,  more  particularly  that  species  of  theft 
called  man-stealing.  She  had  stolen  a child  of  three 
years  old  at  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  was 
taken  with  it  in  her  custody  on  the  14th  of  May  at  Hal- 
beath  colliery  in  Fife.  She  had  not  in  any  respect  mis- 
used the  child,  and  she  received  a pardon  (17  November), 
which  commuted  her  sentence  to  transportation  for  life.” 

Baron  Hume  cites  various  preceding  cases  where 
sentence  of  death  had  followed  for  the  same  crime, 
and  he  appears  obviously  to  hold  that  such  is  yet 
the  law  of  Scotland,  though  it  would  probably 
not  now  be  rigidly  enforced. 

“ At  Perth  on  20  September,  1826,  Lord  Gillies  passed 
sentence  of  transportation  for  fourteen  j^ears  on  Elizabeth 
or  Betty  Mill  for  stealing  a child  of  a year  old  or  thereby. 
But  she  had  pleaded  guilty,  and  the  prosecutor  had 
restricted  the  pains  of  law.” 

G. 

Edinburgh. 
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. Elizabeth  and  Isabel  (4^'^  S.  iii.  516.) — I 
copied  from  the  magnificent  mausoleum  in  the 
Eoyal  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  Granada  the 
following  inscription  exactly  as  it  is  : — 

“ Mahometice,  Secte,  Prostratores  et  Heretice,  Pervi- 
cacie,  Extinctores  Fernandus  Aragonum  Helisabetha 
Castelle,  Vir  et  Uxor  Unaniines  Catholici  Appellati 
Marmoreo  Clauduntur  Hoc  Tuniulo.” 

The  Latin  diphthong  is  represented  by  an  e 
and  comma  at  its  end.  John  Dwh  Gardner, 

19,  Park  Street,  Park  Lane. 

Passage  in  Galatians  (4*'^  S.  iv.  22.)  — With 
respect  to  what  Tewars  saj^s,  I beg  to  observe 
that  I b}^  no  means  forgot,  as  he  assumes,  the 
notorious  fact  that  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
other  writers  quotations  are  not  always  quite 
exact : but  it  is  immaterial  in  this  case.  The 
suggested  line  is  worse  than  the  former  one, 
having  two  faults  instead  of  one.  The  o cannot 
be  short  before  the^;  and  the  line  violates  the 
propriety  of  the  ccB&ura,  though  it  may  not  be 
against  the  bare  literal  riile^  and  need  not  be  ex- 
plained to  those  acquainted  with  the  tragedians. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  few  cases  the  ccp.sura 
does  not  appear  at  all,  but  probably  only  with  a 
view  to  some  peculiar  expressiveness,  and  no  one 
would  assume  such  an  omission.  However,  the 
other  objection  alone  is  quite  enough. 

Lyttelton. 

The  alteration  proposed  by  Mr.  Tewars  is 
singularly  unfortunate ; for  not  only  will  the  words 
as  arranged  by  him  not  make  the  end  of  a good 
iambic,  but  as  forming  any  part  of  a tragic  sena- 
rius  they  are  altogether  inadmissible.  As  consti- 
tuting the  end  of  a line,  they  offer  a spondee  in 
the  fourth  foot ; while  to  their  forming  any  part 
of  an  iambic  trimeter,  the  concurrence  of  two 
spondees  is  fatal.  W.  B.  C. 

Saint  Saphorin  (44*^  S.  iii.  518.) — I have  no 
doubt  that  this  apocryphal  Saint  Saphorin  or 
Zephyrin  is  the  Symphorianus”  of  E.  A.  Fe- 
derer.  He  was  detected  by  Dr.  Oliver  in  the 
vicarage  of  “ St.  Veryan,”  in  the  hundred  of 
Powder,  in  Cornwall ; and  the  church  bell  is  de- 
scribed, in  a survey  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Exeter  (to  whom  the  vicarage  is  appropriated),  as 
the  Campanula  Sancti  Symphoriani.  The  manor 
in  connection  with  this  church  was  known  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  still  is  called  in  deeds,  by  the 
name  of  Elerky.  The  worthy  doctor  appears  to  have 
had  no  success  with  the  then  vicar  in  extracting 
local  information  from  him.  Generally  speaking, 
his  laudable  attempts  to  obtain  such  information 
from  the  several  parochial  incumbents  of  the  two 
Damnonian  counties  were  kindly  and  courteously 
seconded  by  them. 

The  notice  of  this  parish  is  among  the  printed 
slips  which  my  friend  obligingly  supplied  to  me 
until  his  researches  were  closed  by  the  hand  of 
death. 


I had  a hope,  at  one  time,  that  the  work  of  the 
doctor  would  have  been  recontinued  and  completed 
by  my  friend  Lieut.-Col.  Harding,  of  Upcott, 
Barnstaple.  The  materials  were  in  an  advanced 
state,  and  the  volumes  of  the  ‘‘  Ecclesiastical  An- 
tiquities ” might  then  have  been  republished  by 
an  editor  whose  capacity  for  correcting  the  press 
might  well  have  been  greater  than  that  of  the 
doctor  himself,  who  put  his  trust  in  compositors. 

While  I am  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Oliver’s  great 
work  on  the  Exeter  Monasticon,  let  me  print  for 
the  first  time  an  elegant  eulogy  which  a common 
friend  of  his,  and  of  my  own,  put  into  his  hands 
shortly  before  his  decease.  The  lines  accompanied 
a pamphlet  of  my  dear  friend,  on  a projected  re- 
form of  King’s  College,  long  since  effected  : — 

“ Accipe,  oliviferss  multum  dilecte  Minervaa, 

Cuique  etiam  meritum  iioraeii  Oliva  dedit, 

Accipe,  collea:ii  tibi  quern  Regalis  alumnus 
Non  fastidito  mittit  amore  librum  : 

Quot  Sopliiae  proavi  posuere  ingentia  templa 
Perlege,  tot  Sophise  nos  reparata  damns  : 

Sit  proavos  laudare  tuum  ; presentia  ne  sint 
Secula  pi-jcteritis  deteriora,  meum.” 

E.  Smiree. 

Steam-Ships  predicted  (4^^  S.  iv.  28.)  — If 
Mr.  Walcott  thinks  it  worth  while  to  refer  to 
Lord  Stanhope’s  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  397,  he 
will  find  that  in  1794  and  1795  steam-ships  were 
not  only  predicted,  but,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  experimentally  con- 
structed. Scrutator. 

Portrait  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  (4^=^ 
S.  iii.  533.) — The  way  in  which  I became  pos- 
sessed of  the  miniature  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sleigh 
was  (traditionally)  as  follows  : — 

It  was  given  by  the  Young  Pretender  to  his 
•intimate  friend  and  staunch  supporter,  William 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  wFo  died  in  the  Tower 
in  1747.  From  Lord  Tullibardine  it  passed  to 
his  brother.  Lord  John  Murray,  of  Banner  Cross, 
near  Sheffield,  who  died  May  26,  1787.  Lord 
John  Murray  was  succeeded  by  his  only  child,  the 
wife  of  Lieut.-General  William  Murray,  of  Banner 
Cross,  who  died  Aug.  29, 1818.  General  Murray’s 
only  sister  and  heiress,  Mrs.  Bagshawe,  of  Ford 
Hail  and  Banner  Cross,  who  died  Nov.  5,  1844, 
was  my  grandmother.  The  picture  came  to  Ban- 
ner Cross  in  the  time  of  Lord  John  Murray,  and 
there  it  remained  until  I brought  it  into  Derby- 
shire a few  years  ago.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
it  accompanied  either  Prince  Charles  or  Lord 
Tullibardine  to  Derby;  and  Mr.  Sleigh  will 
therefore  pardon  me  if  I venture  to  doubt  whether 
it  can  be  regarded  as  a relic  of  that  expedition. 
Certainly  it  was  not  left  in  this  county  in  1745, 
and  to  the  Bagshawes,  who  were  all  firm  friends 
of  the  Protestant  succession,  it  would  have  been 
no  welcome  gift;  in  fact,  my  ancestor  William 
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Bagshawe,  tlie  then  owner  of  tliis  place,  a de- 
puty-lieutenant for  Derby sliire,  bad  taken  an 
active  part  on  behalf  of  the  king  ; and  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  near  approach  of  the  rebels,  buried 
his  plate  and  papers,  ordered  his  horses  to  be  kept 
saddled  and  bridled  night  and  dajg  and  made 
every  preparation  for  a hasty  flight. 

W.  H.  G.  Bagshaave. 

Ford  Hall,  Chapel-ea-le-Frith. 

Griddle  (4^^^  S.  iii.  605.) — Mr.  Harrison  has 
fallen  into  a mistake  not  uncommon  amongst  your 
correspondents,  that  of  supposing  a word  or  prac- 
tice to  be  peculiar  to  the  district  of  country  in 
which  only  they  have  heard  or  seen  it,  which  is 
of  much  more  general  prevalence.  The  griddle, 
often  but  corruptly  pronounced  girdle,  is  well 
known  over  all  Scotland,-  being  of  daily  use  in 
every  house  where  either  oat-cakes,  or  ^^souple 
scones  the  wale  o'food,”  form  part  of  the  diet. 
It  is  a round  flat  plate  of  malleable  iron,  placed 
over  the  Are,  and  upon  which  scones  or  oat-cakes 
are  fried,  and  the  effecting  of  which  without  being- 
over  or  under  done  is  a great  nicety. 

The  making  of  griddles,  so  as  to  stand  well  the 
fire,  was  one  of  the  mysteries  of  olden  times : 
there  being  a particular  corporation,  The  Grid- 
dlemakers  of  Culross  ” — an  ancient  and  now  de- 
cayed royal  Scots  burgh — who  by  this  craft  had 
their  wealth.  There  was  some  superstition  under 
the  influence  of  which  ladies  anxious  to  have  off- 
spring went  to  Culross  ‘Go  sleep  upon  a griddle.” 
I remember  to  have  seen  these  lines  in  a book 
called,  I think,  “ The  Scotch  Hudibras”:  — 

“ Samuel  was  sent  to  France, 

To  learn  to  sing  and  dance, 

And  play  upon  the  fiddle. 

Vow  he’s  a man  of  great  esteem, 

His  mother  got  him  in  a dream 
At  Culross  on  a griddle.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  an  account 
of  this  superstition  ? H.  T. 

Edinburgh. 

Grantham  Custom  (4^^  S.  iii.  563.) — Since 
the  publication  of  my  query,  I have  been  informed 
by  an  “ old  inhabitant  ” that  in  the  year  1824  a 
gentleman  named  Rogers,  the  son  of  the  mayor 
for  that  year,  was  christened  “ Edward  Mon- 
tague,” taking  the  names  of  his  sponsors.  Sir 
Edward  Cust  and  Sir  Montague  Cholmeley,  who 
then  represented  this  borough  in  Parliament.  I 
believe  that  a similar  case  occurred  more  re- 
cently, showing  the  continuance  of  the  custom,  if 
not  its  origin.  Chr.  Cooke. 

Hetre  (4‘*’  S.  iv.  9.) — In  discussing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  “ V yerdes  of  heyre  for  the  bakhowse 
at  Stoke  for  the  kelle,”  Mr.  Edavard  J.  Wood 
throws  light  upon  a sentence  in  one  of  the  ac- 
count books  of  my  parish  which  had  puzzled  me 
sadly.  In  the  twenty-fourth  A^olume  of  the  Journcd 


of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  I printed 
a paper  “ On  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  Cheap,  in 
the  City  of  London,  from  1392  to  1633,”  pp.  248- 
268.  At  p.  263  will  be  found  a series  of  extracts 
relating  to  the  observances  of  Palm  Sunday, 
amongst  which  are  the  following:  — 

“ 1519.  It’  for  hyering  of  the  heres  for  the  p’fetys  uppon 
palme  sondaye, 

1521 . It’m  for  the  hyer  of  ye  lieAU-  for  the  profytte,  xijd. 

1522.  It’m  for  hyre  of  he.yrs  for  ye  profytts  uppon 

palme  Sondaye,  xij^. 

1534.  It’m  p’d  for  the  setting  up  of  the  stages  for  the 
prophetts  on  Pallme  Sonday  ande  for  nayllys, 
iiijA” 

I confess  that  I felt  some  difficulty  about  the 

heres,”  “ heyr,”  and  “ heyrs,”  hired  for  the 
prophets  ; and  I ventured  to  guess  that  this  word, 
thus  variously  spelt,  might  probably  mean  hair, 
and  might  refer  to  the  hiring  of  some  wigs  or 
other  costume  for  the  prophets.  I was  encouraged 
in  this  view  by  observing,  in  Brand’s  Bopular 
Antiquities,  the  following  entry  from  the  church- 
wardens’ accounts  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-at- 
Hill,  in  the  City  of  London  : — 

“ 1531.  Paid  for  the  hire  of  the  rayment  for  the  Prophets, 
I2ci,” 

Mr.  Edavard  J.  Wood’s  note  makes  it,  I think, 
highly  probable  that  the  raiment  hired  for  the 
prophets  consisted  of  some  garments  of  hair  cloth. 
One  can  readily  imagine  that  in  the  pageant  of 
the  day  some  lay-figure,  or  even  a living  person 
hired  for  the  occasion,  may  have  been  clothed 
with  such  a garment  to  represent  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, with  his  “ raiment  of  camel’s  hair  ” j or  pos- 
sibly .to  personify  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  or  some 
other  prophet  with  his  “rough  garment,”  as  the 
English  text  has  it  in  Zechariah  xiii.  6,  the  mar- 
gin giving  “ a garment  of  hair.” 

W.  Sparroav  Simpson. 

“The  Oaks”  (4^*^  S.  iv.  20.) — Knowing  that 
the  desire  of  “ N.  & Q.”  is  to  be  in  all  things  cor- 
rect, I venture  to  correct  Mr.  Wilkins’  state- 
ment that  “The  Oaks”  is  at  Banstead.  It  is  in 
the  small  adjacent  parish  ofWoodmansterne,Avhich 
seldom  gets  the  credit  of  including  it  in  its  bounds, 
I have  seen  in  the  papers  lately,  “The  Oaks,  Ep- 
som,” “ The  Oaks,  Carshalton,”  and  now  Mr. 
Wilkins  assigns  it  to  Banstead. 

C.  E.  Gordon  Craaveord. 
Woodmansterne  Eectory. 

Wordsworth’s  “Lucy ” (4*^'’  S.  iii.  580.) — This 
clever  parody  was  written  by  Hartley  Coleridge, 
Avhose  character  the  great  poet  prophetically 
divined  Avhen  he  was  but  six  years  old : — 

“ O blessed  vision  ! happy  child  ! 

Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 

I think  of  thee  with  many  fears 

For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  future  years.” 

I have  heard  Hartley  Coleridge  himself  recite  it, 
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and  have  an  impression  that  G.  E.  does  not  quote 
it  with  perfect  accuracy.  Makrocheir. 

William  Combe  S.  iv.  14.) — I think  with 
Mr.  Mater  that  Combe  could  hardly  have  been 
quite  a scoundrel.  Crabb  Robinson  describes 
him  (i.  292-4)  as  the  person  who  at  The  Times 
office,  when  Walter  was  absent — decided  in  the 
dernier  ressortT  He  came  from  the  King’s  Bench 
to  Printing-house  Square  on  a day  rule,  and 
refused  to  allow  Walter  to  pay  his  debts,  because 
he  considered  the  claim  against  him  inequitable. 
Had  he  been  quite  such  a villain  as  some  writers 
wish  to  prove,  the  honourable  and  prudent  pro- 
prietor of  The  Times  would  scarcely  have  confided 
in  him.  Makrocheir. 

Culver-keys  (4**^  S.  iii.  480,  563.) — A writer 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticidture  (No.  432,  p.  23,) 
objects  that  the  oxlip  or  cowslip  could  not  have 
been  the  culver-keys,  because  the  latter  is  called 

azure”  in  the  following  quotation  : — 

Among  the  daisies  and  the  violets  blue, 

Red  hyacinth  and  yellow  daffodil, 

Purple  narcissus,  like  the  morning  rays. 

Pale  gander-grass  and  azure  culver-keyes.” 

John  Davors. 

The  following  is  from  Halliwell,  Archaic  Diet. 
(i.  286) : — 

“ Culver-heys.  The  bunches  of  pods  which  contain  the 
seeds  of  the  ash  ; also  explained  the  columbine.” 

Culver  = c?^Z/re,  A.-S.  for  columba,  a dove.” 
The  flower  called  columbine  (^Aquilegia  vulgaris), 
which  has  blue  petals,  is  thus  described  : — 

“ The  ^YQ-spurred  petals  with  incurved  heads  have 
been  compared  to  five  doves — the  sepals  representing  the 
wings,  and  to  this  the  English  name  columbine  refers.” 

The  word  keys  may  refer  to  the  calcarate  pro- 
cesses called  spurs,  for  Mr.  Halliwell  says  the 
principal  claw  in  a hawk’s  foot  is  called  a key ; 
thus,  culver -key  means  dove- spur — j ust  as  the  Del- 
phinium, which  belongs  to  the  same  order,  is 
called  larkspur.  A.  Hall. 

Brunswick  Terrace,  Brixton  Hill,  S. 

City  oe  Lokdok  Swordbearer  (4**^  S.  iv.  33.) 
It  is  stated  in  & Q.”  that  Humphrey  Leigh 
was  succeeded  in  the  above  office  by  William 
Hall  on  Feb.  26,  1632.  In  the  second  codicil  to 
the  will  of  Sir  Martin  Lumley,  Citizen  and 
Alderman  of  London,”  and  at  one  time  Lord 
Mayor,  dated  June  30,  1634,  a legacy  of  twenty 
nobles  is  bequeathed  to  ^^Mr.  Hall,  the  Sword- 
bearer.”  Sir  Martin  Lumley  was  connected  with 
a family  of  Hall  by  the  marriage  of  his  only 
daughter  Sarah  with  John  Hall,  a French  mer- 
chant, citizen  and  draper  of  London.  This  John  was 
probably  a nephew  of  one  William  Hall  described 
in  the  will  of  his  brother  Daniel  Hall,  1623,  as 
^‘minister”;  and  Daniel  had  a son  named  Wil- 
liam, who  died  young.  The  name  was,  there- 
fore, evidently  in  the  family.  Though  neither  of 


these  Williams  was  evidently  swordbearer,  it 
might  well  have  been  one  of  the  same  family.  I 
am  very  desirous  of  identifying  the  swordbearer 
with  it,  and  therefore  trouble  you  with  this  some- 
what irrelevant  note,  which  is  perhaps  more  fairly 
to  be  taken  as  a query. 

George  W.  Marshall. 

Weacombe,  Bicknoller,  Taunton. 

Misappreheksioks  (4‘^  S.  iii.  522,  610.) — 
Allow  me  to  point  out  another  seeming  misap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
passage  will  be  found  in  the  octavo  edition  of  his 
Life  % Lockhart,  pp.  599  : — 

“ Sir  Walter  observed  that  it  seemed  to  be  a piece  of 
Protestantism  to  drop  the  saintly  titles  of  the  Catholic 
Church : they  call  St.  Patricks,  Patricks ; and  St.  Ste- 
phen’s Green  has  been  Orangised  into  Stephens.  He 
said  you  might  trace  the  Puritans  in  the  plain  Powles 
(for  St.  Paul’s)  of  the  Old  English  comedians.” 

In  a most  interesting  article,  however,  by  Al- 
lingham,  which  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for 
June,  1869  (p.  788),  quite  a different  view  of  the 
omission  of  the  prefix  of  the  saint’s  name  is  taken 
by  the  writer : — 

“ In  Ireland  it  was  not,  and  is  not,  customary  to  use 
the  title  of  Saint.  With  a simple  reverence  the  people 
called  the  holy  men  and  women  among  them  merely  by 
their  names,  often  affectionately  prefixing  ‘ mo,’  my,  or 
‘ do,’  thy.  Patrick’s  Day,  Stephen’s  Green,  &c.  (Kevin’s 
Port),  are  still  the  usual  names. 

“ In  early  times  the  Irish  did  not  call  their  children  a 
saint’s  name  without  the  prefix  Gilla,  a servant — as  Gil- 
patrick,  Gilbride,  Gilhoafiv,”  &c. 

In  Dublin,  at  least,  the  Roman  Catholics  as 
often  name  their  places  of  worship  without  as 
with  the  saint’s  prefix— as  Michael  and  John’s; 
but  more  frequently  by  the  name  of  the  street 
they  are  situated  in  — as  Francis  Street,  West- 
land  Row,  Townsend  Street,  Marlborough  Street 
chapels,  &c.  So  that  the  omission  of  the  saints’ 
prefix  can  hardly  be  esteemed,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  considered,  a relic  of  Puritanism. 

H.  H. 

Marguerite  oe  Austria  (4‘^  S.  iv.  30.) — For 
another  portrait  of  this  princess  see  Old  London, 
p.  294  of  Mr.  Scharf’s  paper  on  Royal  Picture 
Galleries.”  B.  B.  Woodward. 

Important  Biblical  Discovery  (4*^^  S.  iv.  7.) 
Mr.  Barham,  in  his  version  of  the  87 th  psalm, 
has  forgotten  that  Hebrew  is  a language  subject, 
like  other  languages,  to  fixed  laws,  and  that  a 
Hebrew  sentence  is  not  a mere  accumulation  of 
letters  with  which  any  conjuring  tricks  may  be 
played.  He  could  not  otherwise  have  proposed, 
with  apparent  seriousness,  an  emendation  so  egre- 
giously  absurd.  He  has  taken  the  initial  letter  of 
one  word  and  an  abbreviated  form  of  another,  and 
made  the  two  into  a compound  which  has  no 
existence  in  Hebrew,  but  which  he  asserts,  with- 
out giving  any  authority,  is  the  most  specific 
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name  the  Jews  employed  to  designate  the  Messiah. 

In  this  compound  word  the  A stands  for  Adonai, 
the  Lordj  and  Ishu  for  Jesus  the  Saviour.  All  this 
is  proved  in  Schindler’s  Hebrew  dictionar3^” 
Will  Mr.  Barham  give  the  reference  to  Schind- 
ler ? I have  known  the  hook  a long  time,  and 
shall  he  much  astonished  to  find  any  such  state- 
ment there.  On  the  other  hand,  I will  refer  him 
to  Buxtorf’s  Lexieon  Talmudicum^  col.  991,  for 
information  on  the  subject.  The  medal  to  which 
Mr.  Barham  appeals  for  confirmation  of  his 
view  is  clearly  a modern  fabrication  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  Hebrew  inscription  is 
such  as  no  one  who  knew  the  language  would 
have  written. 

I wdsh  to  protest  strongly  against  such  emen- 
dations as  calculated  to  bring  discredit  upon 
Hebrew  criticism.  No  one  would  have  ventured 
to  propose  a conjecture  of  the  kind  in  Latin  or 
Greek.  William  Aldis  Wright. 

Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 

Felix  Austria  (4**^  S.  iii.  284.)  — The  ingeni- 
ous and  highly-gifted  Mr.  Charles  Thiriold 
(to  whom  all  readers  of  your  excellent  periodical 
are  much  indebted  for  his  remarks  on  Austria, 
and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  for  his  note  some  years 
ago  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  termination  -ster')  would 
be  pleased,  I doubt  not,  to  know  that  the  wording, 
if  not  quite  the  thought,  of  the  epigram  of  which 
he  has  only  given  the  first  line,  is  borrowed  from 
Ovid’s  Heroides.  I give  the  epigram  in  full : — 

“ Bella  gerant  alii,  tu,  felix  Austria,  iiube  ; 

Nam  quae  Mars  aliis  dat  tibi  regna  Venus.” 

The  passages  in  the  Heroides  are  — 

“ Bella  gerant  alii ; Protesilaus  amet  ” (xiii.  84), 
and  — 

“ Apta  magis  Veneri  quam  sunt  tua  corpora  Marti ; 

Bella  gerant  fortes,  tu.  Pari,  semper  ama.” 

(xvii.  253,  254.) 
Erato  Hills. 

Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 

A Sliet  oe  Beee  ” (4‘*>  S.  iv.  33.)-In  Halli- 
well’s  Dictionary  o f Archaic  and  Provincial  Words, 
the  first  meaning  of  slift  is  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  leg  of  beef ; part  of  the  round  ” j and  it  is 
said  to  be  used  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  It  is 
probably  identical  with  the  bed,  which  in  the 
same  coqnties  is  used  for  a fleshy  piece  of  beef 
cut  from  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  and  bottom  of 
the  belly.” 

Looking  at  the  etymology  of  the  word  I cannot 
doubt  that  it  is  connected  with  the  old  English 
sliffcy  i.  q.  sleeve,  from  a fancied  resemblance  be- 
tween the  fleshy  upper  part  of  the  leg  with  the 
sleeve,  fuller  as  it  is  at  the  upper  end. 

James  Davies. 

Moor  Court,  Kington,  Herefordshire. 

^ If  Mr.  Cuthbert  Bede  receives  no  more  deci- 
sive reply  to  his_ query  on  the  above  subject,  he 


may  perhaps  be  pleased  to  know  that  I have  often 
heard  a female  relative  of  mine  (a  native  of  Nor- 
folk, and  long  resident  at  Ormesby,)  speak  of  the 
“ sliff  marrow-bone,”  which  would  lead  me  to 
suppose  that  the  slift  of  beef”  is  the  ordinary 
‘‘  round  of  beef.”  M.  D. 

Cockney  Rhtjie  (4‘^  S.  iv.  29.) — Mr.  Jackson 
is  certainly  mistaken  as  to  Ralph  and  laugh  being 
‘Hhe  cockniest  of  cockney  rhymes.”  Of  Ralj^ 
he  says,  “ in  the  South  of  England  the  pronun- 
ciation is  as  it  is  spelt,” — not  a very  clear  deflni- 
tion.  But  in  fact  the  name  is  commonly  sounded 
in  London  and  the  south  of  England  like  Rafe, 
rhyming  to  safe.  This,  Mr.  Jackson  says,  is  the 
way  they  pronounce  in  Yorkshire,  Here,  again, 
I think  he  is  mistaken.  A few  years  ago  I was 
talking  at  Whitby  with  an  old  gentleman,  a 
thorough-bred  Yorkshireman,  who  had  kept  his 
Yorkshire  tongue  through  long  years  of  residence 
in  London,  and  I spoke  of  a relative  of  mine  he 
had  known  there,  and  whom  I called,  after  the 
London  fashion,  Rafe.  At  first  my  old  friend  did 
not  recognise  the  name,  but  then  exclaimed, ‘‘  Aye, 
aye,  we  called  him  Ralf.'^  He  pronounced  the  a 
as  in  Sally,  and  sounded  the  1. 

Mr.  Jackson  says  that  Scott  must  have  pro- 
nounced laugh  as  it  is  given  by  the  low’-est  and 
most  vulgar  cockney’s  larf.  I see  no  must  in  the 
case.  If  he  did  not  call  Ralph  Rarf,  why  should 
he  have  called  laugh  larff  Two  modes  of  calling 
the  name  occur  in  Hudibras',  one  with  just  the 
sound  Scott  gives  it ; — 

“A  squire  he  had  whose  name  was  Ralph, 

Who  in  th’  adventure  went  his  half; 

And  when  we  can  with  metre  safe. 

We’ll  call  him  so  ; if  not,  plain  Raph.” 

Butler  was  no  cockney,  that  bite  noire  of  Mr, 
Jackson.  J.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Jackson  jumps  to  a conclusion  from  rather 
arbitrary  premises.  He  says  Scott  {Rokeby)  adopts 
the  pronunciation  Rarf  (Ralph),  and  hence  the 
cockneyism  laif,  for  laugh,  which  ends  the  couplet. 
Mr.  Jackson  tells  us  that  “the  proper  name 
Ralph  is  pronounced  three  different  ways.  In 
the  South  of  England  the  pronunciation  is  as  it  is 
spelt.  In  Yorkshire  ive  pronounce  the  name  as  if 
it  were  written  Raif,  and  in  the  North  we  say 
Rarf.""  I do  not  know  what  part  of  the  North 
is  referred  to,  but  in  the  South,  East,  and  West 
of  Scotland  I have  heard  it  sometimes  pronounced 
Raif,  but  generally  Raff.  I had  a schoolfellow 
named  Ralph  who  always  got  Raff.  The  silent 
I before  a consonant  is  not  uncommon,  as  stalk, 
walk,  talk.  Some  other  proof  must  be  produced, 
ere  Scott  can  be  justly  charged  with  writing 
cockney  rhymes.  R. 

Pollokshields,  Glasgow. 

.Tasmin,  the  Barber  Poet  (4“^  S.  iv.  31.) — 
Some  years  ago  appeared  in  the  French  periodical, 
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L' Artiste,  a lithograpli  by  G.  Frey  after  Seb. 
Cornu,  witb  two  lines  in  fac-simile  of  the  poet’s 
bandwriting  and  signature : — 

t’ey  bisto  rire  quand  rizioy, 
t'ey  biste  ploura  quand  plourabi  ! 

“ Jasmin.” 

P.  A.  L. 

If  your  correspondent  will  favour  me  with  his 
address,  I shall  have  great  pleasure  in  lending  him 
a copy  of  Las  Papilldtos,  containing  the  portrait  of 
the  author.  The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Firmin 
Didot  & Co.,  Paris.  G.  A.  Schrtjmpe. 

Whitby. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Accusers  ; embracing  a 
Narrative  of  Events  from  the  Death  (f  James  V.  in 
1542  imtil  the  Death  of  the  Regent  Murray  in  1570.  By 
John  Hosack,  Barrister-at-Law.  (Blackwood.) 

This  volume  commends  itself  to  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  vexed  and  painful  histoiy  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  on  account  of  two  important  but  hitherto  un- 
published documents  which  it  is  the  editor’s  good  fortune 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  historical  students.  These 
are,  first,  the  Articles  preferred  against  her  at  the  Con- 
ference at  Westminster  in  1568,  which  having  been  pre- 
served among  the  interesting  collection  of  con  tern  porarj^ 
papers  known  as  the  Hopetoun  Manuscripts,  are  now 
temporarily  deposited  with  the  Lord  Clerk  Kegister; 
and  secondly,  the  Journals  of  the  Proceedings  at  West- 
minster on  the  day  upon  which  the  silver  casket  con- 
taining the  alleged  letters  of  Queen  Mary  to  Bothweli 
was  produced.  Mr.  Hosack,  who  is  a zealous  advocate 
of  the  unhappy  Queen,  uses  these  and  other  documents 
with  great  ingenuity  in  her  vindication,  but,  to  our 
minds,  with  very  indifferent  success  : and  the  perusal  of 
his  book  has  served  to  convince  us  of  the  strong  common 
sense  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry 
of  a literary  friend  as  to  what  he  thought  of  the  case  of 
Mary,  replied,  “If  it  had  not  been  for  her  marriage  to 
Bothweli,  I could  have  made  a good  case  for  her.”  Mr. 
Hosack  may  console  himself,  if  need  be,  for  his  failure, 
by  the  conviction  that  Scott  could  have  done  no  better 
for  his  illustrious  and  most  unhappy  client. 

Book  of  Worthies  gathered  from  the  Old  Histories,  and 
now  written  anew.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Heir  of 
Kedclyffe.”  (Macmillan.) 

A great  change  has  come  over  the  world  since  — 

“ The  worthies  nine  that  were  of  might. 

By  travaile  won  immortal  praise.” 

And  the  thirteen  worthies,  Joshua,  David,  Hector,  Arist- 
ides, Nehemiah,  Xenophon,  Epaminondas,  Alexander, 
Marcus  Curius  Dentatus,  Cleomenes,  Scipio  Africanus, 
Judas  Maccabeus,  and  Julius  Caesar,  whom  the  authoress 
of  The  Heir  of  Reddy ffe  has  selected  as  types  of  excel- 
lence, exhibit  characteristics  more  in  accordance  with  our 
present  notions  of  worth  and  goodness  than  those  which 
prevailed  when  Holofernes  presented  the  nine  Worthies 
before  the  Princess  of  France.  The  authoress  has,  by 
this  little  book,  conferred  another  favour  on  her  many 
readers  and  admirers. 


Books  Eeceivld  : — 

The  Folk- Speech  of  Cumberland  and  some  Districts  adja- 
cent ; being  short  Stories  and  Rhymes  in  the  Dialeets  of 
the  West  Border  Counties.  By  Alexander  Craig  Gib- 
son, F.S.A.  (Russell  Smith.) 

A little  volume  of  tales  and  poems  wiitten  for  the  most 
part,  as^  the  author  insists,  in  “ pure  Cumbrian,”  and  as- 
interesting  to  the  philologist  for  the  language,  as  to  the 
ordinary  reader  for  its  subject  matter. 

The  Bookworm : an  Illustrated  Literary  and  Bibliogra- 
phical Review.  February  to  June,  1869. 

We  iiave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  bibliographical 
readers  to  five  more  numbers  of  this  their  special  journal, 
in  which  curious  literary  information  and  admirable  fac- 
similes of  old  woodcuts,  &c.,  contend  for  the  mastery. 

Asiipiticl  Library  : Society  of  Antiquaries. — 
The  valuable  Collection  of  Books  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Mi-.  Ashpitel  to  the  Society  of  which  he  was  for  so  many 
years  a distinguished  Fellow,  has  been  removed  to 
Somerset  House,  and  forms  an  important  addition  to  the 
excellent  library  of  the  Societ^L  Under  Mr.  Ashpitel’s 
bequest,  the  Society  receives  upwards  of  two  thousand 
volumes,  the  greater  portion  being  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  some  branch  of  archseoiogical  study:  the 
remainder  being  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  varied 
reading  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  whose  memoiy  will 
be  long  preserved  in  the  Societ}^  by  The  Ashpit kt. 
Collections. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  thej"  are  required,  wJiose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

The  Honourable  Prentice;  or,  the  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  John 
Hawkwood.  London,  1615. 

Nichols  and  Ducarel,  History  op  the  Abbey  op  Bec  near 
Rouen.  1779. 

Nichols’  Royal  Wills.  17S0. 

Nichols’  History  and  Antiquities  op  Canonbury,  vrith  some 
Account  of  the  Parish  of  Islington. 

Ward’s  History  op  Clubs.  1726. 

Rev.  G.  Oliver’s  Antiquities  op  Freemasonry. 

Hunter’s  Critical  and  Historical  Tracts. 

Antiquarian  Gleanings  in  the  North  op  Englaicd,  by  W.  E. 
Scott.  Bell,  1851. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  .John  Figgot,  Jun.  F.S.A.,  The  Elms,  lilting  Maklon. 


I'roude’s  Nemesis  of  Faith.  Either  new  or  second-hand. 

Vv’’anted  by  A.  JF.  JI.,  Post  Office,  Folkstone. 


Duncumb’s  History  oe  Herefordshire.  2 Vols. 

V/a.nted  by  the  Fee.  Charles  .7.  Fobitison,  Norton  Canon  Vicarage, 
Hereford. 


Universal  CAivmoGUE  op  Books  on  Art.  All  Additions  and 
Corrections  should  be  addressed  to  the  Idditor,  Aoiith  Kensington 
Museum,  London,  JF- 

Cockades  in  Servants’  Hats.  IFe  have  replied  several  times  re- 
centlg  tipon  this  subject.  Let  A.  3.  C.  refer  to  our  Notices  to  Corre- 
spondents in  “ N.  & Q.”  of  June  12  last. 

To  C/vLL  A Spade  a Spade.  Let  our  Querist  on  this  subject  refer  to 
our  1st  S.  iv.  274,  456  ; 2nd  S.  ii.  26,  120;  iii.  474;  x.  58. 

Thorg^an.  The  subject  has  been  as  fully  discussed  as  its  nature 
admits. 

Erratum 4th  S.  iv.  p.  29,  col.  i.  line  4 from  top, /or  “ authors”  read 

“ author.” 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  numbers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6f/. ; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  Publisher,  for  Is.  M. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies 
for  Six  Months  forwarded  dii-ect  from  the  Publisher  ^including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  lls.  ^d.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  WILLIAM  G.  Smith,  43, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communica- 
tions FOR  the  E ditor  should  be  addressed. 

“ Notes  and  Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


THOMAS  ROWLANDSON,  ARTIST. 

Thomas  Rowlandson,  though  born  July  1756,  in 
the  Old  Jewry,  is  said  to  have  studied  drawing  in 
Paris.  Those  who  know  the  accuracy  with  which 
French  students,  about  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVI.,  were  taught  to  express  the  human 
figure,  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Rowlandson  could 
have  really  had  more  education  in  drawing  than 
his  compeers  Grose,  Bunbury,  and  Gillray.  It  is, 
however,  still  more  extraordinary  that  he  is  also 
described  as  having  been  both  before  and  subse- 
quently a student  of  the  Royal  xVcademy  of  Arts  in 
London.  Perhaps  the  clever,  but  cynic,  Gillray 
cared  as  much  for  Rowlandson  as  for  anybody  in 
the  world  besides  his  landlady  and  publisher,  Mrs. 
Humphreys,  of  St  James’s  Street,  and  her  servant. 
For  many  years,  if  Gillray  was  spending  his  even- 
ing at  the  Bell,  the  Coal-hole,  or  the  Coach-and- 
Horses,  Rowlandson,  knowing  where  to  find  him, 
would  sometimes  meet  him ; and  after  a chat 
upon  the  ebb  or  flow  of  employment,  and  a laugh 
at  the  world  in  general,  they  would  enter  into 
the  common  talk  of  the  room  that  served  these 
worthies  as  a club,  smoke  their  cigars,  drink  their 
punch,*  and  shake  hands  at  the  door  before  de- 

*  “ Cigars  and  punch,”  teste  W.  H.  Pyne;  else  I should 
have  written  “ pipes  and  grog,”  though  both  expected 
wine  from  their  employers,  as  was  the  etiquette  of  that 
period. 


parting  to  their  domiciles.  Rowlandson  lived  in 
apartments  in  the  Adelphi,  where  he  died,  after 
a severe  illness  of  two  years,  April  22,  1827,  aged 
seventy,  as  stated  in  the  memoir  given  in  the 
Gentleman^ s Magazine  for  June,  p.  564. 

If  at  any  time  collectors  should  be  surprised  at 
finding  that  five  or  six  of  his  productions  are 
almost  exactly  similar  in  outline,  and  scarcely 
different  in  colour,  they  may  rest  assured  that  all 
are  by  him,  and  were  considered  by  him  to  be 
equally  originals.  The  process  of  production  was 
simple.  Rowlandson  would  call  in  the  Strand, 
ask  for  paper,  vermilion,  a brush,  water,  a saucer, 
and  a reed ; then,  making  of  the  reed  such  a pen 
as  he  liked,  he  drew  the  outline  of  a subject 
(generally  taking  care  to  reverse  the  arms  of  his 
figures),  and  hand  the  paper  to  IMr.  Ackermann 
to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a copper-plate.  This 
was  taken  to  the  press,  where  some  well-damped 
paper  was  laid  upon  the  sketch,  and  the  two 
were  subjected  to  a pressure  that  turned  them 
out  as  a right  and  left  outline.  The  operation 
would  be  performed  with  other  pieces  of  damp 
paper  in  succession,  until  the  original  would  not 
part  with  vermilion  enough  to  indicate  an  out- 
line ; then  that  original  became  useless,  and  Row- 
landson proceeded  to  reline  the  replicas,  and  to 
tint  them  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  moment. 

Such  works  as  these,  or  as  the  figures  which 
Rowlandson  added  to  Pugin’s  drawings  for  the 
Microcosm  of  London^  and  other  similar  pub- 
lications, were  merely  “pot-boilers” — a term  well 
understood  in  1805 — and  were  not  the  usual  re- 
sults of  his  abilities.  His  grotesques,  for  they  can 
hardly  be  termed  caricatures,  were  rather  of  the 
same  class  as  the  three  'Tout's  of  Dr.  Syntax, 
78  pi.  5 History  and  Adventures  of  Johnny  New- 
come,  14  pi. ; English  Dance  of  Death,  74  pi.  j 
Naples  and  the  Campagna  Felice,  17  pi. ; Dance  of 
Life,  26  pi. ; Vicar  of  Wakefield,  24  pi. ; Senti- 
mental Travels  in  the  South  of  France,  18  pi. ; 
History  and  Life  of  Johnny  Qucb  Genus,  24  pi. ; 
Totn  Raw  the  Griffin,  24  pi. ',  and  the  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  50  pi.,  with 
the  67  subjects  worked  into  The  Humourist,  1831, 
by  W.  H.  Harrison.  But  far  more  serious  were 
The  Loyal  I olunteers  of  London,  published  about 
1795,  in  87  pL,  and  the  design  for  the  transpa- 
rency which  was  exhibited  on  Nov.  5 and  6,  1813, 
at  101,  Strand,  and  which  is  now  perhaps  only  to 
be  found,  with  a political  squib  in  rhyme,  in  the 
Repository  of  Arts,  1814,  1st  ser.  xi.  53.  ‘ 

The  Catalogue  of  the  library  in  the  British 
Museum  gives  to  Rowlandson  the  illustrations  in 
the  following  other  works : C.  Anstey,  The  Com- 
forts of  Bath ; twenty  caricatures  in  illustration 
of  Boswell’s  Journal  of  a Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
1786,  fol. ; S.  Butler,  Hudihras,  1810 ',  G.  Gam- 
bado (pseud.),  Au  Academy  for  grown  Horsemen, 
1809  j Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  1823 ; Mun- 
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chausen’s  Surprising  Adventures^  1809  j T.  Smol- 
lett, Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  1805  5 L. 
Sterne,  Sentimental  Journey,  2 pi.,  1809;  Charac- 
teristic Sketches  of  the  Lower  Orders,  54  pL,  1820. 
To  these  the  Catalogue  of  the  King’s  Library 
adds  under  his  name,  besides  the  Loyal  Volunteers, 
An  Excursion  to  Brighthelmstone  made  in  1789, 
fob,  1790;  and  Hungarian  and  Highland  Broad 
Sword,  fob,  1799. 

Nearly  everything  that  Eowlandson  produced 
after  1800  ? was  submitted  to  Mr.  Ackermann. 
When  the  two  perceived  that  the  consumption 
was  becoming  restricted,  the  latter  suggested  that 
unless  such  works  were  available  to  him  for  some 
publication,  they  were  not  likely  to  realise  prices 
that  would  satisfy  the  artist.  Thereon  the  former 
invented  and  submitted  the  greater  portion  of  the 
subjects  in  the  first  Tour  0/  Hr.  Syntax,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  success  of  them,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Combe,  should  be  tried. 
Having  settled  the  idea  in  this  manner,  Mr. 
Ackermann  went  with  it  to  Mr.  Combe  in  the 
King’s  Bench  Prison,  and  made  with  him  the 
necessary  arrangements  (naturally  guarded,  as 
being  made  with  almost  a stranger),  under  which 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day  was 
concocted.  Combe  (noticed  in  N.  & Q.  ” 4*^  S. 
iii.  545,  569)  himself  furnished  nearly  the  same 
account  in  the  preface  to  the  first  Tour,  where 
he  says ; — 

“ I undertook  to  give  metrical  illustrations  of  the 
prints  with  which  Mr.  Ackermann  decorated  Vae  Poetical 
Magazine.  . . . The  designs  to  which  this  volume  is 

greatly  indebted,  I was  informed  would  follow  in  a 
series,  and  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  shape  out  a story 
from  them.  An  etching  or  a drawing  was  accordingly 
sent  to  me  every  month,  and  I composed  a certain  pro- 
portion of  pages  in  verse,  in  which  of  course  the  subject 
of  the  design  was  included.  . . . When  the  first  print  was 
sent  to  me,  I did  not  know  what  would  be  the  subject  of 
the^  second  ; and  in  this  manner,  in  a great  measure,  the 
artist  continued  designing,  and  I continued  writing  every 
month  for  two  years  ....  the  artist  and  the  writer 
having  no  personal  communication  with,  or  knowledge 
of  each  other  ....  though  on  a first  view  of  some  of  the 
prints,  it  may  appear  as  if  the  clerical  character  was 
treated  witli  levity,  I am  confident  in  announcing  a very 
opposite  impression  from  a perusal  of  the  work.” 

In  the  second  Tour  nearly  the  same  view  is 
stated  — 

“ A work  of  suggestions,  from  the  plates,  by  Mr.  Row- 
landson, though  not  with  such  entire  reserve  as  the 
first.” 

This  second  part  contains  the  lines  (on  p.  145 
of  Mr.  Hotten’s  edition)  — 

“ What  hangs  on  lines  from  tree  to  tree. 

They  are  mj"  works,  which  I display 

In  the  full  air  of  open  day.” 

They  refer  to  a fact  in  the  practice  of  a well- 
known  water-colour  painter.  Green  of  Ambleside ; 
and  he  is,  I believe,  the  only  person  introduced  into 
the  three  Tours ; unless,  in  the  thirty  or  forty  lines  | 


which  follow  them,  there  was  meant  to  be  also  an 
allusion  to  Rowlandson’s  own  habit,  already  men- 
tioned, of  multiplication ; and  unless  Miss  Pallet 
was  a piece  of  flattery  to  Harriet  Gouldsmith.  It 
would  scarcely  have  been  worth  while  to  insist 
upon  this  absence  of  personality  in  the  Tours  if 
my  attention  had  not  been  drawn  to  a passage  in 
Daly’s  Revue  Generate  for  1841,  ii.  361,  where  his 
correspondent  J.  M.,  recounting  the  events  of  a 
visit  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  says  : — 

“ Sur  votre  chemin  vers  I’eglise  n’oubliez  pas  d’entrer 
chez  un  libraire  qui  vous  fera  voir,  entre  autres  dessins 
fort  curieux,  une  esquisse  de  ce  qu’on  appelle  le  pupitre 
de  Shakspere  : cette  esquisse  est  de  la  main  du  reverend 
Nixon,  le  prototj^pe  du  docteur  Syntax.” 

My  friends  having  very  well  known  Mr.  Row- 
landson, Mr.  Oonibe,  and  Mr.  Ackermann,  with- 
out ever  hearing  any  allusion  to  a prototype  of 

Syntax,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Rev. 

Nixon  must  be  a creation  of  the  French  tourist’s 
imagination,  until  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
name  was  one  hardly  likely  to  be  selected  by 
a foreigner  for  a fictitious  personage.  If  any 
of  your  readers  should  happen  to  know  any- 
thing about  this  prototype,”  a communication 
of  it  would  be  interesting,  because  the  way  in 
which  the  first  Tour  was  created  has  always 
been  represented,  I believe  correctly,  as  merely 
the  result  of  Combe’s  ingenuity  in  making  a peg 
upon  which  to  hang  portions  of  type  that  should 
seem  to  have  been  the  origin,  rather  than  the 
product,  of  Rowlandson's  illustrations.  I am  im- 
pelled to  insist  upon  this  point,  because  whoever 
wrote  the  Advertisement  prefacing  the  Letters  to 
Marianne,  published  in  1823  directly  after  the 
death  of  Combe,  represented  him  as  guilty  of  mak- 
ing the  following  statement,  which  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  first  of  the  passages  herein  quoted,  ex- 
cept as  a specimen  of  Combe’s  habitual  equivoca- 
tion : — 

“ At  an  interview  which  a friend  of  the  editor  enjoyed 
with  Mr.  Combe,  eight  days  previous  to  his  decease,  he 
found  him  with  The  Diaboliad  Ijdng  open  before  him. 

‘ B.’  said  he,  ‘ when  I began  my  Doctor  Syntax,  I had 
the  designs  of  the  artist  laid  before  me  ; and  the  task 
prescribed  to  me  was,  to  lorite  up  to  them.  Those  designs 
might  have  been  applied  to  a satire  upon  the  national 
clergy ; but  if  ridicule  was  the  intention,  to  such  a plan 
I resolved  not  to  lend  my  pen  : I respect  the  clergy;  and 
I determined  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  weapon  which  I 
thought  was  levelled  against  them.” 

It  seems  ludicrous  to  read  in  subsequent  lines 
an  eulogium  of  the  ^‘faithfulness  and  ingenuity 
with  which  he  executed  this  resolve,”  when  it  is 
remembered  that  any  sensible  man  would  be  un- 
likely to  issue  “ a satire  upcm  the  national  clergy  ” 
simultaneously  with  his  publication  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Thomas’s  Religious  Emhlems,  and  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Histories  of  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  Universities.  The  idea  of  such  an  im- 
probability as  Mr.  Ackermann’s  stupidity  in  en- 
dangering the  success  of  those  undertakings  is 
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absurd,  regarding  only  tbe  business  portion  of  bis 
character.  To  show  what  manner  of  man  Mr. 
Ackermann  really  was,  and  in  some  measure  there- 
by to  obviate  the  ludicrous  tone  in  which  he  has 
been  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jerdan’s  late  communi- 
I cation  to  The  Leisure  Hour,  will  be  the  object  of 
another  contribution  to  these  pages.  W.  P. 


YOUART:  YOOGHOORT. 

I do  not  remember  that  I have  met  with  this 
word  in  Mr.  Palgrave’s  most  charming,  nay,  often 
bewitching  Arabia  (which,  by  the  way,  has  ap- 
peared in  a German  translation  with  a most 
wretched  reproduction  of  the  fine  genial  portrait 
of  the  author  that  graces  the  two  volumes  so 
splendidly  got  up  and  printed’  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan), but  Mr.  Kinglake  in  his  lively,  sarcastic, 
but  by  no  means  less  charming  Edihen,  speaks 
of  it : — 

“ You  are  sfoing  into  their  country  [at  Gaza,  upon  the 
verge  of  the  Desert],  have  a direct  personal  interest  in 
knowing  sornething  about  ‘ Arab  hospitality  ’ ; but  the 
! deuce  of  it  is,  that  the  poor  fellows  with  whom  I have 
happened  to  pitch  my  tent  were  scarcely  ever  in  a condi- 
I tion  to  exercise  that  magnanimous  virtue  with  much 

They  were  always  courteous,  however, 

and  were  never  backward  in  offering  me  the  ‘ vouart,’  or 
curds  and  whey,  which  is  the  principal  delicacy  to  be 
found  amongst  the  wandering  tribes.”— Vide  Eothen, 

! chap.  xvii.  “ The  Desert  ” ; Tauchnitz  (copyright)  ed., 

I without  the  author’s  name.  Leipzig,  1846,  p.  182. 

This  youart,  however,  is  by  no  means  simply 
curds  and  whey  ” ,•  it  is  the  Devonshire  cream,” 
the  ^'little  porringer  ” of  the  Desert.  It  consists 
of  (in  Arabia  mostly  camel’s)  milk  boiled  in  a 
copper  vessel  with  an  admixture  of  the  juice  of 
. the  fig-tree,  which  causes  the  milk  to  coagulate 
(to  curdle)  after  a short  time.  It  is  then  filled 
into  basins  and  allowed  to  get  cold,  when  it  forms 
a most  refreshing  and  moreover  a most  wholesome 
' dish.  I have  tasted  it  in  excellent  quality  in 
some  Turkish  and  foreign  coffee-houses  at  Man- 
chester. The  Turkish  restaurateur,  a native  of 
Adrianople,  who  prepared  it  told  me  that  a small 
quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  fig-tree  was  mixed 
with  a quantity  of  new  milk,  and  boiled  down  to 
the  consistency  of  stiff  jelly,  or  ''sizy  broth,”  as 
Boswell’s  Great  Llama  has  it.  This  first  prepara- 
tion, which  will  keep  any  length  of  time,  is,  how- 
ever, not  fit  for  use  so  far  as  eating  it  then  and 
there  is  concerned.  It  is  too  bitter,  nauseous,  and 
even  somewhat  dangerous;  but  small  quantities 
of  it  are  mixed  again  with  large  quantities  of  new 
milk,  and  thus  help  to  prepare  the  delicious  youart. 

I be  restaurateur,  and  some  friends  from  the  East 
pronounced  the  word  somehow  like  yooghoort,  giv- 
ing the  yh  a most  peculiar  guttural  sound.  All  were 
unanimous  in  its  praise  as  wholesome  and  stomachic 
being  especially  too  the  arcanum  of  persons  who 
have  ever-eaten  themselves— a thing  that  will 


happen  more  frequently  in  the  West,  though,  than 
in  the  East.  It  is  of  a slightly  acid  taste,  like 
sour  cream,  but  milder  and  more  delicate  yet: 
perhaps  like  some  rich  creamy  pulp  found  in 
Indian  or  South  Sea  Islands— fruit  so  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Dampier.  Homer  mentions  such  a 
preparation  of  milk  with  the  juice  of  the  fig-tree, 
but  I cannot  just  now  ^Gay  hands”  on  the  very 
place.  Will  some  kind  follower  of  Captain  Cuttle 
courteously  help  me  ? Heeman^^  Kindt. 

Germany. 


JO.  DAVORS:  IZAAK  WALTOK. 


Might  I just  point  out  to  Messrs.  Bkitten  and 
Dixon  * that  the  author  of  the  Secrets  of  Angling 
was  named  neither  Davor  nor  Davors,  but  Dennys, 
as  the  late  Sir  Henry  Ellis  tells  us  in  his  reprint 
of  that  very  rare  volume,  so  late  as  1811,  on  the 
authority  of  the  following  extract  from  the  books 
of  the  Stationers’  Company ; — 


iviarm. 


Log.  Jackson  entred  for  his  copie  under  th’  ands 
of  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Warden  Hooper,  a book  called  the 
isecreU  teaching  the  choysest  tooles,  bates,  and 

seasons  for  the  taking  of  any  fish  in  pond  or  river,  prac- 
tised and  opened  in  three  bookes,  by  John  Dennvs,  Esquire, 
Vj^^.”  . J '1 


The  first  edition,  then,  of  this  very  rare  book, 
and  which  is  unique,  is  dated  1613,  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, the  well-known  editor  of  Izaak  Walton’s 
Compleat  Angler,  acknowledges  that  he  never  even 
could  get  a sight  of  this  book.  Beloe,  speaking 
of  the  fourth  edition  of  1652,  says:  “Perhaps 
there  does  not  exist  in  the  circle  of  English  litera- 
ture a rarer  book  than  this.”  He  seems  to  have 
entirely  ignored  the  three  previous  editions; 
though  how  he  could  have  done  so  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say,  as  they  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  edition,  have  these  words  conspicuously 
printed  on  their  title-pages : “ augmented  with 
many  approved  experiments  by  W.  Lauson.”  Pick- 
ering,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Piscatoria,  also  ignores 
the  second  and  third  editions ; and  Mr.  Bohn,  in 
his  recent  reprint  of  Lowndes’  Bibliographer' s 
Manual,  is  guilty  of  the  same  shortcoming,  with 
rnuch  less  of  excuse,  as  the  real  facts  had  in  his 
time  become  patent  to  any  diligent  inquirer. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in  his  edition  of  Walton’s 
Angler,  says  : — 

“ The  Secrets  of  Angling  was  not  written  by  John 
Davors,  but  by  John  Denuj’^s,  Esquire,  who  was  lord  of 
Oldbury-sur-Montem,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  be- 
tween 1572  and  1608.  He  was  a younger  son  of  Sir 
Walter  Dennys  of  Pucklechurch,  in  that  countjq  by 
Agnes,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Robert  Davers,  or 
Danvers.” 


W^e  have  almost  certain  internal  evidence  of 

* “ Popular  Names  of  Plants,”  4.^^  S.  iii.  341,  512. 
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tliis  in  tlie  poem  itself,  one  verse  running  as 
follows : — 

“ And  thou,  sweet  Boyd,  that  with  thy  watry  sway 
Dost  wash  the  elides  of  Dangton  and  of  W eek, 

And  through  their  rocks,  with  crooked  winding  way, 
Thy  mother  Avon  runnest  soft  to  seek ; 

In  whose  fair  stream  the  speckled  trout  doth  play. 

The  roch,  the  dace,  the  gudgin,  and  the  bleike  ; 

Teach  me  thy  skill  with  slender  line  and  hook. 

To  take  each  fish  of  river,  pond,  or  brooke.” 

Now  there  is  a beautiful  rivulet  called  the 
Boyd,  which  is  formed  by  four  distinct  streams 
rising  in  the  parishes  of  Codrington,  Pucklechurch, 
Dyrham,  and  Toghill,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  between  Bath  and  Bristol, 
which  join  in  Wyke  or  Week  Street  in  the  parish 
of  Alston  and  Wyck,  near  a bridge  of  three  large 
arches;  and  thence,  by  the  name  of  Boyd,  de- 
scends to  the  Avon  at  Kynsham  Bridge,  and 
which  river  passes  through  the  village  of  Puckle- 
church, and  thence  flows  on  to  Bitton.  At  Alston 
and  Wyke  there  are  many  high  cliffs  or  rocks, 
and  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  ancient  church  of 
Pucklechurch  is  the  burial-place  of  the  family  of 
Dennys. 

At  the  back  of  the  title  of  the  Secrets  is  a 
copy  of  commendatory  verses — In  due  praise  of 
his  praiseworthy  skill  and  worke  ” : these  are  signed 

Jo.  Danes,”  and  it  is  evidently  from  this  signa- 
ture that  the  mistake  has  arisen.  Walton,  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  editions  of  the 
Co7npleat  Angler,  attributes  several  verses  of 
Dennys’s  poem,  which  he  quotes  with  variations 
that,  I am  sorry  to  have  to  confess,  are  by  no 
means  improvements,  to  ^^Jo.  Da.”;  but  in  the 
fifth  edition  he  gives  the  full  name,  “Jo.  Davors, 
Esquire.”  There  can  be  little  doubt,  as  sug- 
gested by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  that  the  Jo.  Danes, 
the  writer  of  the  commendatory  verses,  was  a rela- 
tion of  Dennys’s,  whose  mother’s  name  was  Davers 
or  Danvers,  Danes  being  then  the  common  mode 
of  spelling  that  name. 

Robert  Hewlett,  in  the  preface  to  his  Angle}'' s 
Sure  Guide,  assigns  the  Secrets  to  no  less  a per- 
sonage than  Dr.  Donne,  whom  he  styles  “that 
great  practitioner,  master,  and  patron  of  angling  ”; 
and  he  adds,  “ indeed  his  seems  to  be  the  best 
foundation  of  all  superstructures  of  this  kind,  and 
upon  that  basis  chiefly  have  I raised  mine.”  And 
I may  now  say  that  to  no  less  than  to  six  different 
poets,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Davies,  has  the 
Secrets  been  at  various  times  ascribed. 

It  is  from  an  excellent  bibliography  of  the 
Secrets,  published  a few  years  ago  in  the  Fisher- 
man's Magazine  by  my  friend  Mr.  Westwood,  the 
author  of  the  New  Bibliotheca  Piscatoria,  that  I 
have  culled  most  of  the  preceding  particulars. 
Mr.  Westwood  states,  in  the  same  paper,  that  — 

“ The  dates  of  the  second  and  third  editions  are  still 
an  open  question.  A copy  (supposed  to  be  unique)  of 
the  second,  with  the  words  ‘ Printed  at  London  for  Roger 


Jackson’ — the  rest  cut  ofi*,  is  in  my  possession ; and  a 
copy  of  the  third  (also  considered  unique)  is  in  the  same 
mutilated  state,  having  only  the  words  ‘Printed  at 
London  for  John  Jackson.’  The  binder’s  knife  has,  in 
fact,  been  more  than  usually  sacrilegious  in  its  dealings 
with  this  work.  The  date  of  the  second  edition  is  con- 
jectured to  be  about  1620.  It  was  edited  by  VV.  Lauson, 
and  the  title-page  states  that  it  is  ‘ augmented  with  man}’- 
approued  experiments.’  Lauson’s  additions  to  the  work 
are  an  address  ‘To  the  reader,’  and  some  notes  and 
receipts.  The  fourth  edition  bears  date  1652;  several 
copies  of  it  are  extant.  The  poem  has  been  reprinted  in 
extenso,  from  this  latter  edition,  in  Sir  Egerton  Brydges’s 
British  Bibliographer,  and  a hundred  copies  were  struck 
off  separately  in  1811.  It  was  also  noticed,  with  large 
citations,  in  the  same  bibliophile’s  Censura  Literaria, 
in  an  article  which  was  transported  bodil}’^  by  Daniel 
into  the  supplement  to  his  Rural  Sports  in  1813?’ 

I bave  the  pleasure  to  state  that  I,  tbrough  tbe 
kindness  of  that  indefatigable  bibliographer,  Mr. 
John  Power,  who  a few  days  ago  called  my  atten- 
tion to  it,  discovered  the  date  of  the  third  edi- 
tion— hidden  away,  like  a needle  in  a bottle  of 
hay,  in  the  immense  collections  of  Bagford  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum.  As  the  entry 
gives  the  date  of  1630,  and  fully  corroborates 
Mr.  Westwood  that  the  publisher  of  the  third 
edition  was  a John  Jackson,  I need  make  no 
apology  for  giving  it  in  full  here. 

“ The  Secrets  of  Angling,  in  three  books,  by  J.  D., 
Esquire.  Augmented,  with  many  approued  Experiments, 
by  W.  Lauson.  In  verse.  Printed,  in  8vo,  for  John 
Jackson,  in  the  Strand,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Parote.  1630.” 

Curious  to  relate,  the  Secrets  of  Angling  were 
in  their  own  time  rendered  into  prose.  The  book 
is  entitled  the  — 

“ Pleasures  of  Princes,  or  Good  Men’s  Recreations : 
Contayuing  a Discourse  of  the  General  Art  of  Fishing 
with  the  Angle  or  otherwise,  and  of  all  the  hidden  Secrets 
belonging  thereto.  London,  1614.” 

Other  editions  were  published  in  1615  and  1635, 
Besides  those  editions,  it  was  immediately  taken 
possession  of  by  Gervase  Markham,  who  incor- 
porated it  into  his  Country  Contentments,  or  the 
Husbandman's  Recreations,  and  published  it  in  his 
third  edition  of  1615,  and  many  later  ones,  as  — 

“ The  whole  Art  of  Angling ; as  it  was  written  in  a 
small  Treatise  in  Rime,  and  now,  for  the  better  Under- 
standing of  the  Reader,  put  into  Prose,  and  adorned  and 
enlarged.” 

Mr.  Westwood’s  words,  as  he  is  a poet  of  no 
mean  standing  himself,  deserve  to  be  fully  quoted 
on  this  transversion.  He  says  that  — 

“ The  transmuting  process  was  efiected  by  no  unskilful 
hand,  and  without  too  much  sacrifice  of  the  precious 
metal  of  the  original.  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  ordeal  has, 
indeed,  seldom  been  undergone  with  so  little  deteriora- 
tion. The  quaint  character  of  the  poem  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  prose  version,  and  the  passages  added 
(especially  the  introduction)  have  a striking  merit  of 
their  own.  It  is  proof  of  the  vitality  of  Denny’s  verses, 
that  they  retain  their  strength,  sweetness,  and  flavour  in 
their  more  sober  form.  Those  curious  in  parallels  may 
compare  ‘ The  Qualities  of  an  Angler,’  in  the  third  book 
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of  the  poem,  with  chapter  ii.  its  corresponding  passage  of 
the  Pleasures  of  PrincesP 

A strange  fatality  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the 
poets  quoted  by  Walton.  For  a long  time  the 
name  of  Dennys  was  as  great  a secret  as  any  that 
he  sang  about.  And  even  in  1820,  no  less  a man 
than  Mr.  Singer  was  satisfied  that  John  Chalk- 
hill  was  a fictitious  personage,  a verbal  phantom, 
a shadow  of  a shade.”  And  the  editor  of  the 
Retrospective  Review,  adding  his  infelicitous  con- 
clusions thereto,  supposed  Chalkhill  to  be  merely 
a nomme  de  guerre,  like  Peter  Pindar  or  Barry 
Cornwall.”  Though  Walton,  whose  strict  rever- 
ence for  truth  would  have  scorned  a falsehood, 
says,  in  his  introduction  to  Thealma  and  Clear- 
chus,  that  — 

“ I have  this  to  say  of  the  author,  that  he  was  in  his 
time  a man  generally  known  and  as  well  beloved : for 
he  was  humble  and  obliging  in  his  behaviour  ; a gentle- 
man, a scholar,  very  innocent  and  prudent ; and  his 
whole  life  was  useful,  quiet,  and  virtuous.” 

That,  I think,  is  quite  enough  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  John  Chalkhill  though  there  is 
a book  extant  with  his  name  written  in  it  by  the 
hand  of  the  master,  and  signed  with  his  initials, 
^^Iz.  W’^a.”;  and  elaborate  pedigrees  and  tomb- 
stones testify  to  the  same  thing.  I do  not  know 
if  any  one  has  observed  the  commendatory  verses 
written  by  T.  Flatman  in  this  book ; they  are,  in 
my  opinion,  most  interesting,  as  they  describe  the 
venerable  Walton  (he  was  then  ninety  years  of 
age)  in  the  happiest  manner,  and  are  a most 
elegant  compliment  paid  to  his  virtues : — 

“ MR.  ISAAC  WALTON  ON  THE  PUBLICATION  OP  THIS 
POEM. 

“ Long  had  the  bright  Thealma  lain  obscure  ; 

Her  beauteous  charms,  that  might  the  world  allure, 
Lay,  like  rough  diamonds  in  the  mine,  unknown, 

By  all  the  sons  of  folly  trampled  on. 

Till  5mur  kind  hand  unveiled  her  lovely  face. 

And  gave  her  vigour  to  exert  her  raj^s. 

Happy  old  man ! whose  worth  all  mankind  knows, 
Except  himself ; who  charitably  shows 
The  ready  road  to  virtues  and  to  praise. 

The  road  to  many  long  and  happy  days, 

The  noble  art  of  generous  piety. 

And  how  to  compass  true  felicity  ; 

Hence  did  he  learn,  the  art  of  living  well. 

The  bright  Thealma  was  his  oracle  : 

Inspired  by  her,  he  knows  no  anxious  cares 
Through  near  a century  of  pleasant  years ; 

Easy  he  lives,  and  cheerful  shall  he  die, 

Weil  spoken  of  by  late  posterity 

As  long  as  Spencer’s  noble  flames  shall  burn. 

And  deep  devotions  throng  about  his  urn ; 

As  long  as  Chalkhill’s  venerable  name 
With  humble  emulation  shall  inflame 
Ages  to  come,  and  swell  the  rolls  of  fame. 

Your  memory  shall  ever  be  secure, 

And  long  beyond  our  short-lived  praise  endure; 

As  Phidias  in  Minerva’s  shield  did  live, 

And  shared  that  immortality  he  alone  could  give. 

“ Tho.  Flatman.” 


I feel  constrained  here  to  speak  on  a cognate 
subject,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  the  able 
chronicler  of  the  Compleat  Angler.  But  as  that 
gentlemaq  is  far  from  his  books,  enjoying  the 
pleasant  country  breezes  on  his  annual  holiday, 
he  has  asked  me  to  do  so.  It  is  of  that  confused 
and  erroneous  mass  of  words,  that  Mr.  Alexander 
Murray  presumes  to  call  the  bibliography  of  the 
Compleat  Angler,  in  his  recent  reprint  of  the  first 
edition.  Mr.  Murray  has  there  given  us  an  edi- 
tion of  1664,  which  is  no  other  than  the  edition 
of  1661.  Though  some  copies  have  the  date  1664, 
they  are  of  exactly  the  same  impression  as  those 
of  1661,  no  other  variation  being  discoverable. 
Then  he  has  given  us  no  less  than  two  editions  of 
1676;  thereby  making  seven  editions  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Walton’s  lifetime,  instead  of  five,  the 
real  number.  Then  comes  Moses  Browne’s  first 
edition  in  1750,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins’s  in  1760 : 
totally  ignoring  the  two  subsequent  editions  of 
Browne  in  1759  and  1772,  and  the  five  following- 
editions  of  Hawkins  in  1766, 1775,  1784.  He  died 
in  1789 ; but  his  son,  John  Sidney  Hawkins,  pub- 
lished a fifth  edition  in  1792,  and  a sixth  in  1797. 
Bagster’s  first  edition  was  printed  in  1808 ; but 
by  that  time  Hawkins  thought  that  he  had  a 
vested  right  in  the  Compleat  Angler,  and  he  wrote 
a silly  letter  which  was  published  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  of  January,  1809.  But  I must 
leave  these  stupid  polemics  alone.  Bagster’s  fac- 
simile edition  appeared  in  1810,  and  his  second 
so-called  edition  in  1815;  Gosden’s  in  1822  ; and 
Major’s  first  in  1823,  and  his  second  in  1824.  It 
is  useless  for  me  to  go  farther ; all  the  editions 
are  noticed  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Compleat  Angler, 
and  to  that  book  I confidently  refer  the  reader. 
I see  the  sight  of  Lowndes’  name  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  quoted  as  an  authority,  and  I really 
wonder  at  Mr.  Alexander  Murray’s  assumption. 
Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  paper,  I must 
conclude ; only  saying,  that  when  Izaak  Walton 
is  the  theme,  it  is  difficult  to  stop. 

William  Pinkekton. 

Hounslow. 


IDENTITY  OF  INDIAN  AND  EUEOPEAN  GAMES. 

Tip-Cat.— Thm  game  is  much  played  by  the 
native  children  in  India.  It  is  called  GulK 
danda.”  The  method  of  playing  is  very  similar  to 
that  in  vogue  in  England.  A small  hole  (gurchi) 
is  made  in  the  ground.  There  are  two  players ; 
the  cat  is  called  gulU,  and  the  stick  dandd.  The 
player  places  the  gulli  over  the  gurchi,  strikes  it 
with  the  dandd,  so  that  it  flies  up  in  the  air,  and 
then  he  again  strikes  it  away  as  far  as  he  can 
before  it  falls.  The  opposite  player  fetches  the 
gulli,  and  attempts  to  throw  it  thence  into  the 
gurchi.  If  he  succeeds,  the  striker  is  out ; if  he 
fails,  one  is  marked  to  the  game. 
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Hop-Scotch. — This  game  is  also  much  played 
by  native  children.  It  is  called  ^‘Ekaria  Diikaria.” 
The  round  piece  of  tile  {khapollo)  is  thrown  suc- 
cessively into  the  seven  squares  and  kicked  out  by 
the  player  hopping  on  one  leg.  In  passing  the 
fifth  and  sixth  squares,  however,  the  player  has  to 
jump  straight  in  and  then  straight  out  again 
from  the  baulk  without  treading  on  the  intervening 
squares.  The  vernacular  names  are  apparently 
Hindu. 


Benares,  June  2,  1869. 


PIECES  FEOM  MANUSCRIPTS,  No.  VI. 

Here  is  a curious  political  carol  on  some  comely 
King  Harry  (perhaps  the  fourth  of  the  name), 
his  son,  a prince  who  never  was  cast  (perhaps 
Henry  V.),  a lord  chamberlain  who  was  never 
forsworn,  and  a Lord  Fueryn  who  never  did  fail. 
In  the  hope  of  getting  the  last  and  other  charac- 
ters identified,  I send  the  carol  to  ‘‘N.  & Q.” 
The  MS.  is  of  paper,  and  is  said  by  the  catalogue 
to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  the  top  of  leaf 
74  is  writted — Conditor  alme,  siderum  eterna 
lux.” 

F.  J.  Furnivall. 


Addit.  MS.  19,046,  leaf  14.. 
ty'll  hame  sufi  wy  lekyn  lolj’-  gentyl  schep*  ? 

I AR  to  houre  combely  kyng  hary  Jjzs  cnat  ys  knyt  ; 
herfore  let  vs  all  sj^nge  nowel, 

nowell. 

tyll  home  suii  wy  lekyn  h*s  loly  gewtyl  mast  ? 
all  to  my  lorde  prynce  J?at  neuer  was  caste  : 

J>erfore  let  vs  aR  synge  nowel, 

nowel. 

t\dl  home  suR  wy  lekyn  I>^s  loly  geratyl  nore  f ? 

all  to  my  lorde  cha[m]berlayne  pat  neuer  was  forsore  : 

perfore  let  vs  att  synge  nowell, 

Nowel. 

tyll  home  suit  Avvlek3m  p^s  loly  gewtyfi  sayle  ? 
aR  to  my  lorde  fuerjm  pat  neuer  dyd  fa^de  : 


per  fore  let  vs  all  sing  noweH-, 

NoweR,  noweil,  nowett,  noweR, 

and  cryst  saue  mery  yglon,  and  spedyt  well.— fy*  Amen 
quol/i  lonvs. 

? Wyllarh. 


Shakspeaee,  “ Measure  eor  Measure  the 

Prenzie  Ahgelo.” — You  are  well  aware  of  the 
many  conjectural  emendations  which  have  been 
proposed  on  the  passage  in  Meastire  for  Measure 
in  which  (in  the  old  edition  of  Shakspeare)  occur 
the  words  prenzie  Angelo,”  guards.” 

Near  the  close  of  the  second  scene  in  the  first 
act,  the  Duke  says,  Lord  Angelo  is  precise  ” ; 
and  probably  on  that  ground  it  has  been  proposed 
to  substitute  precise  for  the  unmeaning  combina- 
tion of  letters,  ^‘prenzie.”  We  have  in  English 
the  word  prim,  and  in  Scotch  primsie,  both  bear- 
ing the  same  general  meaning  as  precise.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  readily  the  latter  word  might  by  a 
compositor  be  transformed  into  prenzie — to  which, 
both  in  form  and  in  sound,  it  bears  a closer  re- 
semblance than  any  one  of  the  various  emenda- 
tions which  have  been  proposed.  I do  not,  how- 
ever, remember  to  have  met  with  the  word  in 
any  English  author,  though  it  is  possible  it  may 
have  been  formerly  used  south,  as  it  still  com- 
monly enough  is  north,  of  the  Tweed : for  in 
English  literature  of  the  olden  time  many  words 
occur  which  are  now  considered  exclusively 
Scotch.  Your  varied  reading  and  research  may 
enable  you  to  give  a positive  judgment  on  the 
subject.  J.  D. 

Closing  oe  the  Thames  Tunnel. — The  sub- 
joined cutting,  from  The  Times  of  July  21,  1869, 
may  be  worth  embodying  in  N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ Last  night  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  finalK  closed  as 
a public  footway.  This  undertaking,  which  at  the  time 
of  its  design  was  considered  a masterpiece  of  science,  and 
which  formed  a communication  under  the  river  Thames 
between  Rotherhithe  and  Wapping,  was,  after  numerous 
difficulties,  finally  accomplished  and  opened  on  March  23, 
1843,  having  been  commenced  by  Sir  I.  S.  Brunei  in 
1824.  The  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  was  about  60O,O00Z., 
but  the  East  London  Railway  Company"  recently  pur- 
chased it  for  a little  over  a third  of  that  sum.” 

A.  G.  S. 

Anecdote  oe  Winnington.^ — A Latin  letter 
in  the  library  at  Stanford  led  to  a curious  anec- 
dote of  one  of  my  predecessors  at  this  place.  Mr. 
Winnington,  afterwards  a Minister  of  State,  and 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  under  the  Pelham  ad- 
ministration, while  a boy  at  Westminster,  ran 
av/ay  from  the  college  school  with  two  of  his 
companions. 

The  three  engaged  themselves  as  masons’  boys 
to  some  builders  at  Blenheim,  Oxfordshire,  then 
in  the  course  of  erection,  1710.  One  of  them  was 


* Ship. 


t Oar. 
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discovered  "by  a friend,  wlio  accidentally  visited 
the  works,  and  thus  led  to  the  detection  of  the 
others. 

The  Latin  letter  was  written  by  young  Win- 
nington  to  his  father,  entreating  pardon  for  his 
folly,  and  a note  appended  to  it  has  preserved 
the  anecdote  to  the  present  day. 

Thos.  E.  Winnington-. 

Stanford  Court,  Worcester. 

Jews  in  Jerusalem. — A writer  in  the  Church 
Times  (June  25,  1869)  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  respecting  the  present  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  Jerusalem.  They  number  about  eight 
thousand,  and  are  divided  into  — 

1.  The  Sephardim,  or 'Spanish  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  be  descendants  of  exiles  from  Spain  who 
arrived  in  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

2.  The  Askenazim,  or  Jews  of  Polish  and  Ger- 
man origin,  subdivided  into  sects,  such  as  Peru- 
shin  or  Pharisees,  Phasidim  or  Pious,  who  are 
very  enthusiastic  and  fanatical.  They  are  almost 
all  settlers  from  Europe,  the  old  indigenous  people 
seeming  to  have  become  lost.  They  live  on  the 
alms  of  European  societies,  who  send  out  funds  to 
them. 

Somp  Jews  have  come  from  distant  parts  to  die 
in  Jerusalem  and  be  buried  in  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  where  Jewish  tradition  says  the  re- 
surrection and  judgment  will  take  place.  The 
writer  says  the  consequence  of  this  is  that  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  City  are  ‘Li  de- 
graded set  of  idle  paupers.”  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
was  instrumental  in  building  for  them  schools 
and  houses  and  a mill  outside  the  city  near 
Birkel-es- Sultan,  or  Lower  Pool  of  Sihon,  but 
the  people  are  so  lazy  that  this  did  little  good. 
He  witnessed  the  wailing  of  the  Jews  at  the 
Temple  wall : — 

“There  is  a narrow  passage  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Temple  area  between  what  are  known  as  Robinson’s  and 
Wilson’s  arches.  The  wall  rises  to  a considerable  height, 
and  the  lower  part  is  formed  of  very  large  stones,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Temple.  They  are 
much  ruined,  and  the  grass  and  herbage  grow  in  the 
shattered  crevices  of  the  once  neatly-joined  masonry.  In 
these  crevices  the  Jews  place  little  scrolls  of  parchment, 
on  which  are  written  prayers  to  the  Messiah  to  come  and 
deliver  them.  Before  this  wall  I saw  gathered  a throng 
of  Jews ; most  of  them  were  women,  v/ho  wore  long 
mourning  veils  of  linen  over  their  heads.  Some  were 
seated  on  the  ground  reading  passages  of  Scripture  to  one 
another  from  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  and  peni- 
tential Psalms.  Atone  end  was  a party  of  rabbis  rocking 
themselves  backwards  and  forwards  in  almost  frantic 
grief.” 

John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

Christianity  in  Canada. — The  following  bit 
of  colonial  church  history  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers.  I extract  it  from  A Histo- 
rical and  Statistical  Report  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland^  Montreal,  1867,  p.  62.  In  giving  an 


account  of  St.  Gabriel  Street  Church — the  oldest 
Presbyterian  church  in  Canada,  which  was  founded 
in  April,  1792 — it  is  recorded  that  previously  to 
this,  when  the  congregation  was  first  organised 
under  the  Rev.  John  Young,  a licentiate  of  the 
presbytery  of  Irvine  in  Scotland — 

“ on  the  18th  September  (1791)  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  was  for  the  first  time  administered  by  him, 
in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  Recollet  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  kindly  allowed  the  congregation  while 
their  own  church  was  being  built.  The  Recollet  Fathers 
politely  refused  any  pecuniary  remuneration  from  the 
‘ Society  of  Presbyterians  ’ as  they  were  then  called,  but 
were  induced  to  accept  of  a present  in  acknowledgment 
of  their  good  offices,  and  which  consisted  of  two  hogs- 
heads of  Spanish  wine,  containing  sixty  odd  gallons 
each,  and  a box  of  candles  amounting  in  ail  to 
Ul  2s.  4t/.” 

The  MS.  history  of  this  church  from  which  the 
above  account  has  been  taken  closes  the  history 
of  this  notable  transaction  with  the  quaint  re- 
mark, they  were  quite  thankful  for  the  same.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  interchange  of  ameni- 
ties would  be  expected  in  the  present  day  should 
similar  circumstances  arise.  P.  E.  N. 


Air  Cushions. — Sir  Epicure  Mammon  to  Surly, 
in  expectation  of  acquiring  the  secret  of  the  phi- 
losopher’s stone,  thus  commences  a list  of  antici- 
pated luxuries  in  which  he  intends  to  indulge : — • 

“ I will  have  all  my  beds  blown  up,  not  stuffed; 

Down  is  too  hard.” 

Were  infiated  beds  or  cushions  then  in  use,  or 
did  rare  Ben’s  imagination  trench  upon  the  pro- 
phetic science  of  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester ? or  had  the  noble  peer  ever  conversed  with 
the  great  dramatist  on  his  inventions  ? 

J.  A.  G . 

Carisbrooke. 

Cansick.  — Can  any  readers  of  N.  & Q.” 
favour  me  with  the  history  of  the  name  of  Can- 
sick,  and  from  what  country  does  it  come  ? I 
have  received  a prospectus  of  a book  to  be  pub- 
lished, called  The  Epitaphs  of  St.  Pancras,  in 
Middlesex.  Copied  from  the  stones  by  F.  T. 
Cansick.”  I remember  seeing  the  name  of  G. 
Cansick  mentioned  in  an  account  of  a meeting 
some  months  ago  for  the  restoration  of  Bangor 
Cathedral,  reported  in  ihQ  Archceologia  Cambrensis^ 
also  an  old  parchment  certificate  admitting  a 
Nathan  Cansick,  of  Percy  Street,  St.  Pancras,  co. 
Middlesex,  as  a solicitor  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  dated  Feb.  14, 1801.  Is  it  an  English, 
Welsh,  or  German  name?  R.  Brown. 

Kensington. 

Crowned  Heads  marrying  Sisters.  — Can 
any  of  your  readers  learned  in  such  matters  refer 
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me  to  the  cases,  if  any,  of  sovereigns,  or  distin- 
guished members  of  any  of  the  royal  families  of 
Europe,  marrying  sisters  ? C.  H.  M. 

Dippeeences  in  Aems.  — Can  any  readers 
skilled  in  this  difficult  branch  of  heraldry  inform 
me  what  members  of  the  Devereux  family  bore 
three  martlets  in  chief  instead  of  the  ordinary 
three  torteauxf  The  former  coat  used  to  be  in 
the  window  of  Castle  Erome  church,  Hereford- 
shire, with  an  ancient  and  mutilated  inscription 
below  it  in  which  the  words  Willi.  Deveros  ” 
could  be  traced  two  hundred  years  ago. 

C.  J.  E. 

Explanations  wanted. — Will  you  kindly  help 
me  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of  the  italicised 
words  in  the  following  sentences,  taken  from  a 
French  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century?  For 
several  of  them  I have  searched  more  than  one 
glossary  in  vain : — 

“ Grant  of  100  marks  to  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Leicester, 
pour  mettre  al  accomplissement  del  cure  del  dite  esglise 
(of  St,  Mary).”  [ Oeuvre  ?'] 

“ Vn  selle  a la  manere  despaig’ne,  de  quo}’'  les  arssons 
sont  couvertes  dargent  et  tient  2 esmailles  et  3 cordes 
dargent.”  [How  did  a Spanish  saddle  differ  from  an 
English  one  ? ] 

“ Donez  a vn  estrange  bargeman  qui  nous  amosuoient 
de  Lambeth.” 

“ Deux  £?ey»ies  de  grece  aprendre  deinz  nosditz  parks.” 

“ Painters  of  the  aysshelers  et  images  of  a tomb.” 

“ Vn  de  les  heuses  de  la  nouvelle  sale.” 

“ Deux  baldekyns  escroitz  doutremer.”  [With  a pat- 
tern of  crosses  ? ] 

“ Vin  de  Hynes’’  [Kennes ? Ehine ?] 

“Pour  12  botons  dor  . . . pour  le  pois  et  le  luk  et  le 
faceon,  55Z.  15s.  Id.” 

“ Paternosters  de  corail  ove  les  gaudes  dor.” 

“ Deux  hanaps  dor  ove  couvercles  oelez  et  hachez  de 
diverses  corones,  egles,  et  lyons.” 

“ Vn  hanap  do  re  ove  sachire.” 

“ Ditto  ...  et  en  pomel  del  couvercle  vn  signe 
ove  vn  test  de  dame  deinz  le  Rougeclere.” 

“ Vn  payr  de  botelles  dargent,  et  p’  parties  sorrez  (also 
spelt  soriez,  surorez,  and  susorrez)  et  aneymelez,  garnisez 
ove  tissues  de  soi  blanc  et  bloi.” 

“ Vn  triper  dargent,  et  sorrez,  facal  guise  dun  monstre, 
ove  3 hotrass’  et  3 seriauntz  de  matz  [or  macz]  sur  vn 
trage  vert ; et  vn  eawer  dargent  et  soriez  et  p’  parties 
anaymellez  de  diverses  babunrie.” 

“ Vne  seule  dor  a M.  de  diamands,  balays,  safirs,  erae- 
roudes,  et  perles.” 

“ Vn  botoner  dor,  de  M.  en  cynk  pieces  de  balays,  sap- 
phirs,  diamands,  et  perles  ; et  faille  vn  troche  et  vn  perle.” 

“ Vn  nouche  de  deux  braces  dor.” 

“ Philettes  et  autres  ioials.” 

“Vn  mof  [word  not  very  plain]  dargent  pour  les 
ensences.”  [Among  chapel  ornaments.  A “ censure  ” 
is  mentioned  separately.] 

[In  list  of  plate].  “ 7 plates  debrusez  sans  niche.  Vn 
cressant  et  vne  esteille.”  [For  what  purpose?]  “ Vne  bolle 
dargent  pour  la  cuysyne.”  [Ditto.] 

“ Vne  tablette  dor  ove  vn  image  de  cokile.” 

Heementeede. 

Bishop  Geste,  oe  Gheast.  — Bishop  Bale,  in 
his  Scriptoruin  lllustrium  Majoris  Britannice  Cata~ 


logus,  Cent.  xii.  Appendix,  p.  107  (Basle,  1557-9), 
mentions  Edmund  Gest  [afterwards  Bishop  of 
Eochester  and  Salisbury]  as  having  written — 
(1)  Contra  Missam  Papisticam,  lib.  i.  ; (2)  De 
Christi  Praesentia  in  Coena,  lib.  i. ; (3)  De  Libero 
Hominis  Arbitrio,  lib.  i.”  The  first  of  these 
works  is  evidently  Gest’s  Treatise  against  the 
Privy  Mass,  published  in  1548,  and  reprinted  in 
Dugdale’s  of  Geste  (Pickering,  1840),  pp.  71- 
140,  but  I cannot  discover  whether  the  other  two 
works  were  ever  published,  or  whether  they  are 
now  extant  anywhere  in  manuscript.  If  the 
treatise  on  Christ's  Presence  in  the  Supper  is  extant 
it  would  probably  throw  considerable  light  upon 
Bishop  Geste’s  well-known  letter  of  December  22, 
1566,  about  the  28th  Article. 

Is  the  sermon  which  Bishop  Geste  preached 
before  the  Queen  on  Good  Friday,  1565,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Froude  (viii.  140)  gives  an  account 
derived  from  a dispatch  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor De  Silva,  extant  in  print  or  manuscript  ? 

H.  E.  D. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Kunig  Tteol  von  Schotten  end  Feidebeant 
SIN  Sen.  — : Who  were  these  royal  personages,  of 
whom  Schiller  says,  in  his  Thesaurus,  no  mention 
is  made  by  Boethius,  Buchanan,  or  Jonstonp 

J.  Maceat. 

Milton’s  ^^Paeadise  Lost,”  ed.  eolio,  1688. 
On  looking  over  my  copy  of  this  edition — the  first 
illustrated  one,  and  with  a long  list  of  subscribers 
at  the  end— I perceive  that  there  is  no  plate  to 
Book  viii.  There  is  no  appearance  of  this  having- 
been  abstracted;  but  as  there  is  a sculpture”  to 
all  the  others,  I am  induced  to  ask  if  there  should 
be  one  to  this  particular  book  ? Are  there  any 
copies  on  large  paper  ? William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Noeth,  Beidge,  and  Flegg  Families.  — 
Wanted  to  ascertain  who  the  first  Norths  were 
who  settled  at  Westmeath,  Ireland,  1641 ; whether 
they  derived  from  Earl  of  Guildford’s  family. 
Also,  the  ancestry  of  Mr.  Bridge,  dissenting  mini- 
ster at  Norwich,  1634,  who  is  said  to  have  come 
from  Braintree  or  Earls-Colne,  Essex.  Also, 
some  account  of  the  family  of  Thomas  Flegg,  who, 
at  the  same  period,  lived  at  Scratby,  Norfolk. 
Any  particulars  of  the  above  will  very  much 
oblige  H.  A.  Beidge,  at  Mr.  Lewis’s,  bookseller, 
Gower  Street,  Euston  Square,  N. 

The  Eaeliest  Specimen  oe  Papee.  — The 
earliest  specimen  of  paper  existing  in  England  is 
supposed  to  be  an  account-book  dated  1302,  the 
paper  of  which  was  probably  manufactured  at 
Bordeaux.  Where  is  this  book  ? 

John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

Old  Map  oe  Ieeland. — I have  got  possession 
of  a curious  old  map  of  Ireland,  or  rather  of  a 
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facsimile  of  one,  concerning  which  I desire  in- 
formation, It  is  entitled  “Hibernia  insula  non 
procul  ab  Anglia  Yulgare  Hirlandia  Yocata.  1567,” 
and  is  marked  below  the  lower  margin,  “ Litho. 
12,  Fludyer  Sf.  'West^  1824.”  The  west  is  at 
the  top  of  the  map,  and  the  north  on  the  right 
hand.  It  giYes  the  names  of  old  Irish  families, 
but  is  quite  different  from  the  map  in  Mr.  Steuart 
Trench’s  Realities  of  Irish  Life,  to  which  you  haYe 
referred  (“  N.  & Q.”  4^^  S.  iii.  148,  227).  It  calls 
the  Atlantic  to  the  south  of  Ireland  “ The  Spanish 
Sea,”  and  places  Dublin  in  lat.  55°  N.  and  long. 
11°  E.  C.  M‘C. 

Dublin. 

Paeaphease  eeom  Hoeace. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  supply  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
following  free  paraphrase  of  — 

“ Nescias  an  te  generum  beati 
Phyllidis  flav£B  decorent  parentes, 

Eegiurn  certe  genus,  et  Penates 
Mceret  iniquos ; 

Crede  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesta 
Plebe  dilectam  ; neque  sic  fidelem, 

Sic  lucro  aversam,  potuisse  nasci 
Matre  pudenda  ” ? 

Horace,  Carm.  lib.  ii,  ode  iv. 

“Thy  Polly  in  her  veins  may  bear 
The  blood,  perchance,  of  London’s  mayor 
Who  smote  the  king’s  reviler; 

Whose  mace  a monarch’s  crown  secures, 

But  kills  an  ancestor  of  yours. 

In  knocking  down  Wat  Tyler.” 

E.  G.  L. 

SiE  Philip  le  Vache. — I should  be  glad  to 
haYe  some  particulars  of  this  knight,  who  in  the 
first  j^ear  of  Henry  IV.  had  a grant  from  the 
king  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Ewyas  Harold, 
CO.  Hereford.  I am  aware  that  he  married  Elea- 
nor, daughter  of  Sir  Lewis  de  Clifford,  and  is 
mentioned,  in  his  will.  Nicolas  {Test.  Vetusta, 
171)  giYes  an  abstract  of  the  will  of  a Sir  Philip 
le  Vache  who  died  in  1407,  and  had  a wife  named 
Elizabeth.  In  a note  it  is  suggested  that  he  was 
elected  a knight  of  the  garter  temjj.  Eichard  II. 

I haYe  not  Beltz  at  hand  for  reference. 

C.  J.  E. 

Stone  Pillae  Ceosses.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  whether  any  of  the  stone  pillar 
crosses  erected  by  the  old  Portuguese  naYigators 
on  the  headlands  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Africa, 
as  at  Cape  Cross,  Pillar  Point,  Point  Padrone, 
Orange  EiYer  mouth,  &c.,  as  they  crept  along  that 
coast  in  their  progress  to  the  south,  are  yet  stand- 
ing ? Also  one  that  Bartholomew  Diaz  is  said  to 
haYe  erected  on  the  Saint  Croix  Island  in  Algoa  i 
Bay — hence  its  name  ? W^.  F. 

Southsea. 


Passage  in  Fitzstephen:  “The  Citizen’s 
Pocket  Cheonicle.” — This  useful  work,  which 
is  a digest  of  all  that  is  interesting  as  regards  the 
history  and  temporal  gOYernment  of  the  City  of 
London  (Tait,  63,  Fleet  Street,  1827),  has  this 
passage,  closing  Fitzstephen’s  recollections  of 
London,  incorporated  in  this  publication : — 

“ London  also,  in  these  latter  times,  hath  brought  forth 
famous  and  magnificent  princes : Maud  the  Empress, 
King  Eichard  the  3*^,  and  Thomas  the  Archbishop,  a 
glorious  martyr  of  Christ,”  &c. 

The  very  palpable  anachronism  of  Eichard  III., 
most  likely  a compositor’s  error,  would  not  haYe 
been  noticed  by  me ; but  as  an  introduction  to  a 
later  error  in  Mr.  Thoms’s  edition  of  Stow  at  the 
same  passage  of  the  learned  monk,  appended  to 
Mr.  Thoms’s  Yaluable  reproduction  of  Stow’s  Sur~ 
vey.  Here,  in  the  original,  which  accompanies 
Mr.  Thoms’s  translation,  we  haYe  “Henricum 
regem  tertium.”  The  learned  editor  can,  doubt- 
less, explain  satisfactorily  wherein  this  error  lies : 
Fitzstephen  died  1191,  in  the  reign  of  Eichard  I., 
as  Mr.  Thoms  says,  after  Stow,  in  the  “ Author 
to  the  Eeader.”  I should  haYe  thought  the 
great  king,  to  whom  Thomas  was  so  obnoxious, 
Henry  II.  was  meant — but  that  he  was,  I believe, 
born  in  Normandy  j and  the  words  of  Fitzstephen, 
“has  produced,”  seems  to  imply,  given  birth  to. 

J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

[Though  the  editor  of  Stow  has  passed  over  this  ap- 
parent discrepancy  without  any  comment,  it  has  not 
escaped  the  more  critical  ej^e  of  Mr.  Eiley,  who,  in  his 
admirable  edition  of  the  Munimenta  GildhallcB  Londini- 
ensis.  Liber  Albus,  Liber  Custumarum,  et  Liber  Horn 
(vol.  i.  pi.  i.  p.  15),  has  added  to  the  passage  “ Henricum 
regem  tertium,”  this  note : — “ In  allusion  probably  to 
the  fact  that  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.,  was 
crowned  in  his  father’s  lifetime.”] 

The  Pueitan’s  Cat. — Perhaps  you  may  be 
able  to  say  whether  the  following  satirical  lines 
have  ever  appeared  in  print,  or  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  give  an  amended  version. 
They  used  to  be  sung  to  children  by  an  old  Scotch 
lady  about  fifty  years  ago : — 

“ A little  seceder  pussie 

W as  watching  for  her  prey. 

And  in  the  house  she  caught  a mouse 
Upon  the  Sabbath  day. 

“ The  minister  was  offended 
That  such  a deed  was  done, 

Laid  down  his  book,  took  up  the  cat, 

And  put  her  in  a gin. 

“ ‘ Thou  filthy  cursed  creature 
And  blood  shedder,’  cried  he, 

‘ Do  you  think  to  bring  to  death  and  hell 
My  holy  wife  and  me  ? 
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“ ‘ But  be  thou  well  assured 

That  blood  for  blood  shall  be, 

For  killing  of  a silly  mouse 
Upon  the  Sabbath  day.’ 

“ To  the  place  of  execution 

Poor  Bawdrons  she  was  drawn, 

And  hangit  hie  upon  a tree : 

The  minister  sang  a psalm.” 

J.  Macpherson. 

[;  Another  version  of  these  lines,  differing  however  very 
slightly  from  that  given  by  our  correspondent,  will  be 
found  at  p.  156  of  Mr.  Maidntent’s  recently  published 
Book  of  Scottish  Fasquils.  The  learned  editor,  in  his 
notes  upon  it,  refers  to  another  version  of  the  ballad  in 
Hogg’s  Jacobite  Relics  (i.  37),  as  well  as  to  the  notes  to 
be  found  on  the  well-knoAvn  passage  in  Barnabee’s 
Journal^  in  which  he  describes  the  Banbury  “ Puritane 
one”  — 

“ Hanging  of  his  cat  on  Monday, 

For  killing  of  a mouse  on  Sunday.”] 

The  Rights  of  Public  Libraries. — What  is 
the  law  relating  to  the  claims  of  certain  libraries 
to  possess  a copy  of  every  book  that  is  published  ? 
I am  at  this  moment  engaged  in  writing  a His- 
tory of  the  Castles  of  Herefordshire  and  their  Lords 
(a  work  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  local 
interest),  which  it  is  my  intention  to  publish  by 
subscription.  Is  it  necessary,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  a copy  should  be  sent  to  the  chief 
public  libraries,  or  are  works  published  by  sub- 
scription exempt  from  the  demand  .P 

C.  J.  Robinson,  M.A. 

Norton  Canon  Vicarage,  Hereford. 

[Books  published  by  subscription  are  not  thereby 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  5 & 6 Viet.  cap.  45, 
which  requires  the  delivery  of  five  copies  of  all  books  to 
the  libraries  therein  named.  Our  correspondent  will  find 
much  information  upon  this  subject  in  “N.  & Q.,”  21^*1  S. 
V.  71,  237.] 

Herrings. — What  is  the  earliest  mention  of 
salted  or  red  herrings  as  a common  article  of  food  ? 

R.  H. 

[Herrings  appear  to  have  been  salted  from  a very  early 
period,  especially  by  the  Flemish  fishermen,  whose  pro- 
ductions were  in  such  favour  at  Rome  and  in  other 
foreign  markets,  that  the  best  herrings  were  alwavs 
called  Flemish  herrings.  According  to  Maepherson’s 
Annals  of  Commerce  (i.  663),  William  Berkelszoon  of 
Biervliet,  in  Flanders,  who  died  in  1397,  introduced  an 
improved  method  of  curing  them,  which  did  so  much  to 
increase  their  reputation,  and  to  extend  the  trade  in 
them,  that  Charles  V.  erected  a statue'  to  his  memory, 
and,  with  his  sister,  visited  his  tomb  and  offered  up 
prayers  for  his  soul;  while  Mary  of  Hungarj’-,  during 
her  visit  to  the  Low  Countries,  paid  a more  characteristic 
tribute  to  his  memory,  namely,  that  of  eating  a salt 
herring  on  his  tomb.] 


CARNAC:  A NEW  KEY  TO  BE  TRIED  TO  A 
VERY  RUSTY  LOCK. 

(4^*^  S.  iv.  1.) 

I am  afraid  that  there  are  many  wards  in  the 
old  rusty  lock  which  Canon  Jackson’s  new  key 
will  not  fit. 

I quite  agree  with  him  that  these  megalithic 
structures  are  not  sepulchres  ; but  I totally  demur 
to  his  subsequent  statement  that  they  are  '‘’‘sepul- 
chral monuments  set  up  in  memory  of  great  tragic 
events  in  old  British  history.”  The  great  difficulty 
connected  with  Stonehenge  is,  that  there  never 
has  been  found  the  smallest  trace  of  an  interment 
within  the  circle,  although  they  are  numberless 
on  the  surrounding  down.  But  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  megalithic  circles  of  the 
same  character,  although  of  less  imposing  di- 
mensions, are  to  be  found  from  the  Orkneys  to 
the  Land’s  End,  and  that  within  most,  if  not  all 
of  those  which  have  been  examined,  evidence  of 
interments  within  the  circle  have  been  found  f 
instances  of  which  I will  immediately  give,  and 
none  of  those  appear  to  be  connected,  as  far  as  we 
know,  with  any  great  tragic  event. 

Before,  however,  going  further,  I may  perhaps 
state  at  once  the  result  of  my  own  conclusions  as 
to  the  character  of  Stonehenge.  These  are,  de- 
cidedly, the  old  one  that  the  circles  were  a temple 
or  religious  place  of  assembly ; that  it  was  con- 
sidered so  sacred  that  no  one  was  buried  within 
its  enclosure,  although  there  are  countless  graves 
surrounding  it.  That  in  other  megalithic  circles 
of  less  importance  and  sanctity  the  graves  came 
to  be  made  within  the  enclosure ; an  analogy  to 
which  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier 
ages,  among  the  northern  nations,  the  most  vene- 
rated prelates  of  the  Christian  faith  were  buried 
at  the  door  of  the  church ; and  it  is  only  at  a 
later  date  that  we  meet  with  their  tombs  within 
the  sacred  edifice  itself.  This  is  the  only  mode 
in  which  I can  account  for  the  numerous  examples 
I know  of  where  interments  have  been  found  in 
lesser  and  less  imposing  circles,  a few  instances 
of  which  I should  now  have  given,  but  on  turning 
to  the  volumes  of  the  ^Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  which  their  investi- 
gation is  recorded,  I find  that  the  account  is  too 
long  to  be  transcribed,  and  must  therefore  con- 
fine m3^self  to  referring  to  the  pages  where  an 
account  of  them  is  to  be  found,  viz.  vol.  iv. 
p.  443,  vol.  iv.  p.  499,  and  vol.  v.  p.  130 ; but  I 
may  add  that  in  every  case  where  no  previous 
disturbance  had  occurred,  and  even  in  some  of 
these,  distinct  traces  of  interment  were  discovered. 
To  these  Scotch  examples  I may  add  that  of  three 
huge  stones  still  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road  between  the  Bentock  station  of  the  Cale- 
donian Railway  and  the  town  of  Moffat,  which 
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evidently  formed  a portion  of  a circle.  At  tlie 
feet  of  these  stones  a number  of  human  bones 
were  found  in  the  latter  half  of  last  century,  and 
an  account  of  the  discovery  was  forwarded  to  the 
Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  Walker,  then 
minister  of  the  parish.  There  is  a most  astounding- 
legend  attached  to  these  stones  by  the  people  of 
the  district,  to  which  I shall  hereafter  advert  in 
treating  of  the  second  branch  of  the  inquiry,  viz. : 
What  trust  can  we  place  on  the  historical  notices 
of  these  erections  by  such  chroniclers  as  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  who  wrote  long  after  the  events  to 
which  they  refer? 

I quite  agree  with  Canon  Jackson,  that,  w-hat- 
ever  tricks  Geoffrey  may  have  played  with  his 
details,  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  he  invented 
the  great  facts  of  history  ” j but  this  only  removes 
the  matter  a step  further  back.  The  question 
still  remains,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between 
details  and  gi'eat  facts  ? Admitting  the  existence 
of  the  latter,  how  can  we  distinguish  them  from 
the  former?  and,  what  is  more  important,  how 
can  we  be  sure  that  facts  which  actually  occurred 
are  not  transferred  to  a different  time  and  place  ? 

I may  give  two  instances  of  this  sort  of  meta- 
morphosis connected  with  the  South  of  Scotland  : 

Blind  Harry,  in  his  Metrical  Life  of  Wallace, 
gives  a long  account  of  a victory  gained  at  Big- 
gar  by  the  patriot  hero  over  an  army  commanded 
by  Edward  I.  in  person.  Now  it  is  proved  by  the 
English  rolls  that  King  Edward  could  not  have 
been  in  Scotland  at  the  time  ; and  when  we  come 
to  examine  the  details  of  the  conflict,  we  find  that 
they  are  simply  reproductions  of  the  events  of  the 
battle  at  Roslin,  and  even  then  it  is  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  Edward  was  personally  present, 
although  he  at  one  time  intended  to  have  been  so. 

My  second  instance  is  more  directly  connected 
with  megalithic  monuments,  and  is  this : That 
the  country  people  round  Moffat,  even  at  the 
present  day,  assert  that  the  stones  to  which  I 
have  referred  mark  the  burial-place  of  tliree 
English  knights  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Annan, 
many  long  miles  away  from  the  place  in  question. 

I may  add,  to  show  on  what  foundations  theories 
are  occasionally  based,  that  a local  author  coolly 
started  the  idea  that  the  battle  in  question  was 
fought  not  at  Annan,  but  at  Moffat,  all  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  period,  and  many  of  them  nearly 
contemporaneous,  notwithstanding. 

In  conclusion,  I may  mention  a theory  I have 
formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  avenues  of  stones, 
which,  however,  I state  with  great  diffidence,  as 
I have  not  personally  inspected  the  most  important 
examples,  and  I must  admit  that  it  is  very  con- 
jectural. The  idea  first  struck  lue  when  visiting 
the  Calvary  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Ant- 
werp, to  which  the  worshippers  ascend  by  a series 
of  steps,  on  each  of  which  they  say  a prayer. 
This  at  once  recalled  to  my  memory  the  fact  that 


at  many  of  the  more  celebrated  places  of  Irish 
pilgrimage  there  are  what  are  called  stations,  and 
even  the  Mussulmans  who  visit  Mecca  pass  round 
the  Caaba  and  say  prayers  at  certain  points,  and  it 
occurred  to  my  mind  that  the  avenues  of  stones 
leading  to  the  most  venerated  sites  of  British 
pilgrimage  have  something  of  the  same  origin, 
and  that  the  visitors  dropped  a bead  and  said  a 
prayer  as  they  passed  each  successive  stone  in  the 
avenue ; but,  as  I said  before,  I admit  that  this 
is  merely  a most  vague  conjecture. 

George  Vere  Irving. 


Certainly  W.  W.  W.’s  reply  to  Canon  Jack- 
son  is  full  of  clever  and  ingenious  arguments 
against  the  monument  theory  as  to  these  wonder- 
ful remains  5 at  the  same  time  I cannot  think 
that  theory  entirely  upset  by  them.  The  imme- 
diate object,  however,  of  the  p^^esent  communica- 
tion is  to  submit,  for  the  Reverend  Canon’s  con- 
sideration, whether  some  light  may  not  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  means  of  etymology.  It  is,  I 
believe,  considered  that  Breton  and  Cymri  are 
cognate  languages.  Now  the  meaning  of  the 
Welsh  carnedd  (pronounced  carne?5/i)  is  cairn, 
tumulus,  or  tomb.  A familiar  instance  of  the  uso 
of  the  Avord  in  this  sense  is  the  name  of  the 
Carnarvonshire  mountain  Carndd  Llewellyn,” 
meaning  the  tomb  of  Llewellyn.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  cairns”  or  heaps  of  stones  were 
a very  primitive  style  of  monument,  commemo- 
rating the  deaths  of  heroes  or  the  event  of  a grea!;t 
battle.  D unmail  Raise  is  an  example,  the  tradi- 
tion being  that  the  immense  cairn  of  stones  heaped 
there  (on  the  road  between  Grasmere  and  Kes- 
wick) commemorated  a bloody  battle,  in  which 
a King  Dunmail  was  slain.  Bhes  (pronounced 
^G-aise”)  is  the  Welsh  for  battle.”  Consider- 
ing these  matters,  and  observing  the  great  simi- 
larity between  the  words  Carnac  and  Carneth,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  some  ground  of  support  is 
afforded  to  the  monumental  theory. 

With  respect  to  the  astronomical  view  of  the 
case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a great  deal  has 
been  adduced  in  its  favour.  Having  lately  ex- 
amined the  so-called  Druidical  remains  on  a hill 
near  Keswick,  which  are  well  worthy  of  attention,, 
the  principal  entrances  at  each  end  of  the  oval 
appeared  to  me  nearly  due  north  and  south,  and  I 
think  similar  remains  show  attention  to  the  points 
of  the  compass.  It  was  related  to  me  b}^  a man 
of  science  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  that  he 
had  met  with  an  astronomer  who  told  him  that, 
by  abstruse  calculations  backwards,  he  had  ascer- 
tained that,  about  2000  years  ago,  an  occultation 
of  one  of  the  planets  must  have  taken  place  at 
such  a point  in  the  lieaA^ens  as  would  have  enabled 
an  observer  to  view  it  through  the  celebrated 
cross-stones  of  Stonehenge : and  his  theory  was 
that  those  cross  stones  were  purposely  so  placed 
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to  fix  the  point  of  observation  permanently^  so 
that  astronomers  in  after  ages  might  be  able  to 
compare  notes  in  their  observations.  The  story 
sounds  apocryphal,  but  I can  vouch  for  the  emi- 
nence and  truthfulness  of  my  informant,  and 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your  other  cor- 
respondents are  acquainted  with  the  source  of  it. 
At  all  events  it  appears  to  me  of  more  weight 
than  the  strange  circumstance  brought  forward 
by  W.  W.  W.,  that  over  one  of  the  stones  at 
Stonehenge  an  observer  may  see  the  sun  rise  i As 
if  there  were  any  stone  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
over  which  an  observer  could  not  see  the  sun  rise 
if  he  placed  himself  on  the  opposite  side  ! 

M.  H.  K. 


PENMEN. 

(f S.  iii.  458.) 

The  record  given  below  is  submitted  as  a 
contribution  towards  a list  of  penmen  and  their 
works : — 

Velde  (Jan  Van  Den),  Writing-Master  at  Harlem  : — 
*Spieghel  der  Schrijfkonste,  &c.  Amsterdam,  1605. 

Obi.  fol.  Title  and  49  plates,  all  engraved. 

Duytsche  Exemplaren  van  ablerhande  Ghescbriften, 
etc.  Haerlam,  1620.  Fol.  12  pages,  all  engraved. 
Het  derde  deel  der  Duytscher,  etc.  Harlem,  1620. 

Fol.  12  engi'aved  full-length  pages. 

Thresor  literaire  contenant  plusieurs  diverses  escritures, 
etc.  1621.  Fol.  12  engraved  pages. 

[The  last  three  works  engraved  by  Gerard  Gauw.] 
Materot  (Lucas)  : — 

Les  oeuvres  de.  Avignon,  1608.  Obi.  4®.  Portrait 
and  49  plates,  all  engraved. 

Cocker  (Edward),  an  oft-quoted  authority  as  to 
figures;  great  also  at  writing  and  engraving.  Born 
temp.  Ch.  I.;  died  during  reign  of  Ch.  11.  The  peculi- 
arities of  his  “Knots  and  Flourishes,”  and  some  of  his 
writing  too,  evidently  derived  from  Materot : — 
’^Introduction  to  Writing.  Obi.  8°.  14  engraved  plates 

and  6 pages  of  instruction,  in  type.  Printed  and 
Sold  by  John  Garrett,  at  his  shop  next  the  Stairs  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  inCornhil.  [^SfcJ. 

Magnum  in  Parte,  or  the  Pen's  Perfection.  26  several 
Copys.  I Sic.'] 

Multum  in  Parvo  ; or,  The  Pen’s  Gallantly.  Obi.  8°. 
27  engraved  plates  and  8 printed  pages  "of  instruc- 
tions. 

England’s  Pen-Man;  or,  Cocker’s  Nevf  Copj-  Book. 
The  Pen’s  Triumph.  1658.  8^. 

*The  Pen’s  Transcendency : or.  Fair  Writing’s  Store- 
house. 1660  ? Sm.  obi.  fol. 

Some  of  Cocker’s  Copys  ” are  quaint,  thus ; — 

“Braine-drowzie  qualmes  expell,  be  valiant,  play  the 
man; 

Hee  oft-times  gaines  the  Field  who  bravely  thinkes  hee 
can. 

“ Let  thy  inquisitive  minde  great  Excellencj'  finde, 
To  prize  it  be  inclin’d,  of  whatsoever  kinde.” 

The  three  masters— portions  of  whose  Works” 
are  just  set  forth — together  with  some  eighty 
others,  are  referred  to  in  the  second  part  of  Mas- 
sey’s Origin  and  Progress  of  Letters  (quoted  at 


p.  563  of  & Q.”  4*^'’  S.  iii.)  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  that  book  in  1763,  there  have  been  other 
Penmen,”  viz. : — 

Tomkins  (Thomas),  W.  M.  in  Foster  Lane,  Cheapside 
The  Beauties  of  Writing.  1777.  Fol.  obi.  40  plates. 
Engraved  by  Joseph  Ellis  and  H.  Ashby.  Sold  by 
J.  Wallis,  Bookseller,  Ludgate  Street.  Republished 
(with  a few  plates  substituted,  engraved  by  Wood- 
thorpe,  Kirkwood,  and  Robt.  Halliwell,  dated  1808 
andl^09)  by  T.  Varty,  31,  Strand.  1844. 

Milns  (William)  : — 

*The  Penman’s  Repository.  1787.  Fol.  obi,  36  plates. 
Engraved  by  H.  Ashby,  King  Street,  Cheapside. 
Published  for  the  Author,  Salvadore  House  Academy, 
Tooting,  Surrey. 

Langford  (Richard),  Master  of  the  Academy,  Hay  don 
Square,  Minories ; — 

A Complete  Set  of  Rules  and  Examples  for  Writing, 
&c.  1787.  Obi.  4°.  Title  and  6 Plates.  Engraved 
by  Ashby. 

*The  Beauties  of  Penmanship.  1797.  Fol.  obi.  14  plates. 
Engraved  by  H.  Ashby.  Sold  by  Messrs.  Grosvenor 
and  Chater,  No.  11,  Cornhill. 

Radcltffe  (James),  Writing  Master  and  Accountant  at 
the  Free  Grammar  School,  Blackburn,  towards  the 
close  of  the  18th  century: — 

*The  British  Youth's  Instructor  in  Penmanship.  Fol. 
obi. 

The  New  British  Penman. 

Beauties  of  Writing  Delineated;  or.  Penmanship  Ex- 
emplified. 

The  celebrated  engraver  George  Bickham  brought  out 
several  works  previously  to,  or  during  the  year  1750, 
thus  named: — 

Penmanship  in  its  utmost  Beauty  and  Extent.  A New 
Copy  Book ; wherein  are  Revived  and  Comprized  all 
the  most  Useful  and  Ornamental  Pieces  published 
bj'-  the  Best  Masters  in  Europe.  To  which  are  added 
some  Curious  Modern  Pieces,  never  before  Extant. 
Collected  and  Engraven  by  George  Bickham. 

The  Pen-Man’s  Companion,  containing  Specimens  in 
All  Hands  ; by  the  most  Eminent  English  Masters, 
as  Ayres,  Moor,  Snell,  Shelley,  Snow,  Clark,  Ollyfie, 
Brooks,  Nicholas,  Chambers,  Bland,  Webster,  and 
Others.  Engrav’d  by  George  Bickham.  And 
*The  Universal  Pen-Man,  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  issued  in  53  numbers,  of  four  plates  each,  from 
1733  to  1741.  Several  plates  are  without  a name  or 
other  mark  of  identification ; but  the  chief  contribu- 
tors are  as  follows: — Austin,  Eman^,  22  plates; 
Bland,  John,  7 or  8 do. ; Bickham,  John,  4 or  5 do.: 
Brooks,  Gabriel,  9 do. ; Brooks,  Will™,  Ido.;  Cham- 
bers, Zachy,  1 do. ; Champion,  Joseph,  47  do.;  Clark, 
Willington,  22  do.;  Da}^  John,  1 do.;  Dawson, 
Edw.  3 do. ; Dove,  Nathan^,  27  do.  ; Gratwick, 
Mo‘,  1 do.;  Holden,  John,  1 do.;  John’sfon  (.sic) 
Geo.  1 do. ; Kippax,  Will™,  7 do. ; Leekey,  Will™, 
4 do.,  Morris,  Richk  1 do.  ; Norman,  Peter,  1 do.; 
Oldfield,  J.,  Ido.;  Sportland,  .John,  1;  Treadway, 
Jg  T.,  1 do. ; Vaux,  Sam^  5 do.  ; Whilton,  B.  4 do. 
Pl'inted  for  and  Sold  by  the  Author  at  his  House  in 
James  Street,  Buuhill  Fields. 

In  an  advertisement  issued  in  1750  reference 
is  made  to  this  last  work  as  one  that  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  equall’d  for  many  ages  to  come.” 

Shelle)'-  names  John  Sinclair,  John  Smith,  T. 
Bastin,  Balph  Snow,  and  Eob*^  More,  as  emi- 
nent Penmen,”  most  of  ’em  having  publish’d 
something  with  good  success.” 
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According  to  Milns,  Perling  ” and  Barbe- 
dor  ” were  ‘‘  eminent  ancient  Penmen.” 

John  Oraik  of  Dumfries,  who  died  witbin  the 
last  twenty  years,  was  the  most  recent  of  the  race 
I have  heard  of.  I was  told  that  the  acade- 
micians Thornburn  and  Faed  were  among  his 
callants.” 

In  the  foregoing  list  I have  placed  an  asterisk 
against  such  of  the  works  as  are  in  my  possession. 
I have  also  a sample  of  the  work  of  John  Seddon, 
issued  from  the  three  Bibles  and  Ink  Bottles  on 
London  Bridge  ” ; of  George  Shelley  Hand 
and  Pen  in  Warwick  Lane  ”),  and  of  Joseph 
Champion  Golden  Buck,  Fleet  Street.”) 

jAiq-  ZlE. 


This  query  has  reminded  me  of  a local  worthy, 
whose  penmanship  is  celebrated  in  Hutchins’s  His- 
tory of  Dorset,  3rd  edit.  iii.  562,  but  whose  fame 
has  been  so  evanescent  that  even  his  epitaph  there 
recorded  seems  to  have  perished,  and  is  stated 
to  be  no  longer  found  on  his  tomb.  It  may  be 
well  to  reproduce  some  portion  of  it  here,  in 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  own  generation  : — 

“ Mr.  John  Willis,  Master  of  Orchard  School,  who  died 
April  23, 1760,  in  the  63*’‘i  year  of  his  age,  of  unblemished 
integritv,  &c.  &c.,  so  renowned  for  his  exquisite  and 
surprising  command  of  hand  and  skill  in  penmanship,  &c. 
that  people  of  all  ranks  sent  to  him  their  sons,  not  only 
from  London,  the  principal  city,  &c.  but  from  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  Barbadoes, 
Carolina,  and  other  colonies  in  America.  His  singular 
abilities  rendered  him  superior  to  all  praise,  and  made  his 
death  a public  loss. 

‘ Envy  be  dumb,  great  Willis  scorns  thy  spite, 

Thou  must  allow  that  he  alone  could  write. 

Most  distant  regions  celebrate  his  fame, 

The  world  concurs  to  eternize  his  name. 

In  all  things  equal  to  the  best  of  men, 

But  had  himself  no  equal  with  the  pen.’  ” 

“ Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.” 

C.  W.  Bingham. 


THE  SUDEREYS. 

(ph  S.  iv.  12.) 

Professor  Miinch  is  quite  right  iu  laughing  at 
the  absurd  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
as  it  runs  upon  all  fours  with  the  designation  of 
our  sovereigns  as  kings  of  France,  which  has  long 
been  given  up. 

The  islands  in  question  belonged  originally 
to  the  Norwegian  crown,  but  on  the  marriage  of 
Alexander  HI.  of  Scotland  with  the  daughter  of 
Magnus  IV.  of  Norway,  the  latter  gave  as  the 
dower  of  the  bride,  Maniam  cum  ceteris  insulis 
Sodorensihus  et  omnibus  aliis  insulis  ex  parte  occi- 
dentali  et  australi  Magni  Haffs  ” (^.  e.  of  the  Great 
Sea),  with  the  exception  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
which  King  Magnus  reserved  to  himself,  but 


which  afterwards  became  annexed  to  the  Scot- 
tish crown.  (^Act.  Pari.  Scot.  vol.  i.  p.  78.) 

The  title  of  “Episcopus  Ergadiensis  et  Sodo- 
riensis”  occurs  continually  in  the  old  Scotch  re- 
cords, and  exists  still  in  the  title  of  one  of  our 
present  sees,  that  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles.  It  has 
been  recognised  indirectly  in  more  than  one  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  the  present  century  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  ” of  Scot- 
land.” I may  add  that  the  island  of  Man  was 
the  only  portion  of  the  ancient  realm  of  Scotland 
that  was  not  recovered  in  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, although  this  was  attempted,  if  not  by  the 
Bruce  in  person,  at  least  by  his  brother  Edward. 
The  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  is 
therefore  only  a last  relique  of  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  Edward  I.  and  his  unfortunate  son  to 
maintain  their  claims  as  alleged  Lord  Paramounts 
of  Scotland. 

To  furnish  a list  of  the  various  isles  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  for  — 

“ ‘ Daughter,’  she  said,  ‘ these  seas  behold, 

Round  twice  a hundred  islands  rolled, 

From  Hirt  that  hears  their  northern  roar. 

To  the  green  Islay's  fertile  shore.” 

Scott’s  Lord  of  the  Isles,  canto  i.  st.  viii.  and  note. 

But  there  is  a very  full  summary  of  them  in  the 
fourth  canto  of  the  same  poem,  stanzas  vii.  to  xi. 
inclusive.  Geoege  Veke  Ieving. 


SAXON  CUTICLE  ON  A CHURCH  DOOR. 

(P^  S.  iv.  66.) 

There  is  an  old  tradition  that  the  skin  of  a 
sacrilegious  Dane  was  often  nailed  upon  a church 
door,  and  several  well-authenticated  examples  are 
on  record.  Mr.  Albert  Way,  in  an  interesting 
paper  in  the  Arcliceological  Journal  (v.  185),  says 
that : — 

“ Having  heard  that  one  of  the  doors  of  Worcester 
Cathedral  had  skin  upon  it,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jabez  Allies, 
F.S.A.,  of  that  city,  and  received  a portion  and  a drawing 
of  the  doors,  which  had  been  removed  into  the  crypt. 
Mr.  John  Quekett,  Assistant  Conservator  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  examined  the  skin  and 
reported  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  human 
skin,  ‘ taken  from  some  part  of  the  body  of  a light-haired 
person  v/here  little  hair  grows.  A section  of  the  speci- 
men, when  examined  with  a power  of  a hundred  dia- 
meters, shows  readily  that  it  is  skin  ; and  two  hairs  which 
grow  on  it  I find  to  be  human  hairs,  and  to  present  the 
characters  that  hairs  of  light-haired  people  do.  The  hairs 
of  the  human  subject  differ  greatly  from  those  of  any 
other  mammalian  animal,  and  the  examination  of  a 
hair  alone  without  the  skin  would  have  enabled  me  to 
form  a conclusion.” 

The  date  of  the  north  doors  at  Worcester  is 
circ.  1386,  temp.  Pich.  H. ; so  that  it  was  placed 
there  (though  the  punishment  might  have  been 
inflicted  long  previously)  at  a time  of  compara- 
tive refinement  and  civilisation.  It  is  stated  that 
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at  tlie  French  Revolution  the  skins  of  some  of  the 
victims  were  tanned  and  made  into  boots. 

Among  various  curiosities  which  Dr.  Prattinton 
of  Bewdley  bequeathed  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries was  a piece  of  skin  from  these  very  doors, 
and  he  stated  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
part  of  the  skin  of  a man  who  stole  the  sanctus 
bell  from  the  high  altar.  It  was  the  description  j 
of  this  relic  that  induced  Mr.  Way  to  make  re-  | 
searches  which  were  attended  with  so  much  sue-  j 
cess.  i 

Sir  Harry  Englefield  exhibited  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  1789  a plate  of  iron  from 
the  door  of  Hadstock  church,  Essex,  with  a por- 
tion of  human  skin  upon  it.  In  ‘‘  N.  & Q.”  (1®*  S. 
i.  185),  a correspondent  states  that  he  had  a piece 
of  skin  from  the  door  of  this  church,  and  this 
notice  is  all  I can  find  in  your  volumes  on  the  ; 
subject.  In  Excursions  through  Essex  (London,  I 
1819),  it  is  stated  that,  '^Notwithstanding  the 
number  of  years  it  [the  cuticle]  has  been  there,  [it] 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  decayed,  nor  has  the 
rust  of  the  iron  with  which  it  is  covered  scarcely 
injured  it,”  so  that  it  must  have  been  in  good 
preservation  at  that  time.  Mr.  Way  got  a frag- 
ment from  this  door,  and  Mr.  Quekett  at  once 
pronounced  it  human  skin,  in  all  probability 
removed  from  the  back  of  the  Dane,  and  that  he 
was  a fair-haired  person.” 

Morant  mentions  a like  tradition  respecting  the 
church  of  Copford,  Essex.  Newcourt  says  it  was 
taken  notice  of  in  1690,  when  an  old  man  at 
Colchester  said : — I 

“ That  he  heard  his  master  say  that  he  had  read  in  an 
old  history  that  the  church  of  Copford  was  robbed  by 
the  Danes,  and  their  skins  nailed  to  the  doors  ; upon 
which  some  gentlemen,  being  curious,  went  thither,  and 
found  a sort  of  tanned  skin,  thicker  than  parchment, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  human  skin,  nailed  to  the  door 
of  the  said  church,  underneath  the  said  iron-work,  some 
of  which  skin  is  still  to  be  seen.” 

None  of  the  skin  remained  on  the  door  in  1848, 
but  tlie  rector  sent  Mr.  Way  a specimen  wbich 
bad  been  preserved,  and  Mr.  Quekett  reported  in 
tbe  same  manner  as  respecting  the  previous  speci- 
mens. ' ! 

Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  April  10,  1661,  says : — 

“ To  Kochester,  and  there  saw  the  cathedral ; 

observing  the  great  doors  of  the  church,  as  they  say, 
covered  with  the  skins  of  the  Danes.” 

I hope  that  any  of  your  correspondents  bearing 
of  such  traditions  in  their  neighbourhoods  will 
investigate  the  subject  and  obtain  specimens,  if 
possible,  for  microscopical  investigation. 

John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

Ulting,  Maldon. 


WHO  WERE  THE  COMBATANTS  AT  THE  BATTLE 

ON  THE  NORTH  INCH  OF  PERTH  IN  1396. 

S.  iii.  7,  410,  &c.) 

I shall  be  glad  to  be  allowed  space  for  a few 
remarks  on  Dr.  Macpherson’s  communication  on 
p.  410,  which  I did  not  see  until  my  last  paper 
(p.  508)  was  in  the  printer’s  hands. 

I was  under  the  impression  that  by  making 
known  the  tradition  of  my  family  as  to  its  origin, 
and  supporting  that  tradition  by  reference  to 
genealogy,  I should  help  to  dispel  some  tendency 
to  increased  mystification  on  the  subject  in  hand 
by  putting  the  clan  Shaw  out  of  the  field ; and  I 
thought  I had  succeeded  in  showing  that  that 
clan  did  not  exist  in  1396.  But  my  ettbrts  appear 
to  have  been  in  vain,  so  far  as  Dr.  Macpherson 
is  concerned,  and  according  to  that  gentleman 
they  have  resulted  only  in  creating  mystification 
instead  of  dispelling  it.  I venture  to  hope,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  not  so  signally  failed  with 
others  who  may  be  following  this  correspondence. 
Uncertain  as  tradition  and  genealogy  no  doubt 
often  are,  and  low  as  is  apparently  Dr.  Macpher- 
son’s  estimate  of  them,  yet  I submit  that  when 
they  throw  even  a glimmer  of  light  on  any  obscure 
page  of  history  they  are  not  to  be  utterly  con- 
demned and  cast  aside  as  worthless ; at  any  rate 
there  is  something  in  them  more  tangible  than  in 
mere  speculation. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  two  points  in 
my  paper  which  Dr.  Macpherson  notices,  I 
admit  that  I ought  not,  perhaps,  to  have  men- 
tioned the  presence  of  Shaws  at  Harlaw  in  1411 
in  the  connection  in  which  I did.  My  design  was, 
however,  merely  to  show  that  the  Shaws  were 
beginniag  to  acquire  some  status,  and  I was  care- 
ful to  give  the  historian  of  Moray  as  my  authority. 
Still  the  Doctor’s  remark  on  this  point  seems 
hardly  a just  one,  as  the  non-existence  of  the  clan 
in  1396  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  a 
“ company  ” (which  might  mean  so  few  even  as 
half-a-dozen  men)  of  the  name  lived  and  fought 
fifteen  years  after  that  date,  for  in  1411  Shaw  Mor 
had  sons,  and  probably  grown-up,  grandsons.  As 
to  the  evidence  of  Wyntoiin  and  of  the  Moray 
monks  (of  the  value  of  whose  evidence  I have 
spoken  on  p.  511)  for  the  existence  of  a clan  Sha  in 
1396, 1 cannot  admit  that  Dr.  Macpherson  has 
shown  that  Wyntoun  meant  Sha  when  he  wrote 
Ha,  or  that  he  has  proved  the  identity  of  Ha 
with  Sha,  although  he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted. 
As  I do  not  profess  to  be  a philologist,  I forbear 
to  say  anything  as  to  the  convertibility  of  s,  h, 
and  sh  in  most  languages.  Further  than  that,  I 
was  totally  ignorant  of  such  being  the  case,  and 
I cannot  call  to  mind  any  example  in  Scottish 
writing.  If  Wyntoun  really  did  cut  off  the  aS 
from  Sha  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  ground  for  supposing  that  his  anxiety 
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to  preserve  euphony  or  rhyme  would’get  the  better 
of  his  exactness  in  other  cases.  Leaving  out  the 
question  whether  Sha  is  or  is  not  a harmonious 
sound,  I would  ask  if  there  is  any  other  case  in 
which  Wyntoun  omits,  or  may  be  supposed  to 
omit,  the  initial  letter  of  a proper  name  ? In 
his  first  paper  Dk.  Macpherson  thinks  it  evi- 
dent that  Wyntoun  meant  Ha  to  be  pronounced 
broadly  because  it  is  made  to  rhyme  with 
tiva,  but  if  Ha  aud  Sha  are  identical  I judge 
that  the  Moray  monks  would  have  pronounced 
the  latter  Shay  as  they  write  Hay.  Indeed  I 
think  this  rhyming  of  Ila  with  tiva  is  almost  a 
proof  that  the  word  should  have  the  slender 
sound,  as  if  written  Hay,  for  in  the  South  of 
Scotland  the  numeral  twa  is  often  pronounced  and 
even  written  time,  as  in  the  following  examples, 
the  first  of  which  occurs  in  a well-known  Border 
distich,  the  second  in  a song  by  Allan  Ramsay  : — 

“ Tweed  says  to  Till,  What  gars  ye  riii  sae  still  ? 

Till  says  to  Tweed,  Dinna  Lsh  your  held ; 

For  still  as  I riii,  and  fast  as  ye  gae. 

When  ye  droon  ae  man  I droon  twae” 

and — 

“Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 

Ye  unco  sair  oppress  us ; 

Our  fancies  jee  between  ye  twa. 

Ye  are  sic  bonnie  lasses.” 

Also,  with  regard  to  mistakes  in  transcription,  it 
is  quite  as  likely  that  Wyntoun’s  Ha  or  Hay  is  a 
mistake  for  Ka  or  Kay  as  that  Bowar’s  Kay  is  a 
mistake  for  Hay.  Does  the  Doctor  mean  that 
the  name  Shaw  was  known  long  before  1396  as 
the  name  of  a clan?  Certainly  the  name  was 
known,  but  only  as  belonging  to  individuals,  as  I 
before  pointed  out;  and  it  is  allowed  that  the 
name  of  the  first  Mackintosh  was  Shaw,  but  it 
w'as  only,  as  we  should  say,  his  Christian  name. 

I have  entered  into  this  question  thus  at  length 
because  I think  it  important,  and  necessary  for 
avoiding  complication,  that  the  clan  Shaw  should 
be  got  out  of  the  way. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  I presume 
that  Dr,  MacphersojV,  after  the  word  “ insignifi- 
cance ” in  his  last  paragraph,  has  inadvertently 
omitted  the  words  after  or  in  consequence  of 
the  fight  at  Perth,”  as  he  could  scarcely  have 
taken  my  remark  to  imply  that  the  clan  Shaw  has 
never  dwindled  down. 

In  conclusion,  I can  assure  Dr.  Macpherson, 
so  far  am  I from  being  tied  down  by  family  pre- 
possession, that  I should  be  one  of  the  first  to 
thank  him  for  ascribing  to  my  somewhat  obscure 
clan  the  honour  of  having  been  a principal  at  the 
famous  fight,  if  the  evidence  I have  already  ad- 
duced did  not  forbid  the  belief  that  it  could 
possibly  be  entitled  to  that  honour.  He  says, 
however  (p.  8),  that  it  could  be  easily  shown  that 
the  clan  Shah  had  a very  distinct  existence  on  Spey- 
side  at  the  period  of  the  engagement,  and  (p.  411) 


that  the  name  was  known  (as  the  name  of  a clan, 
I presume  he  means,)  on  upper  Speyside  long 
before  1396.  Now  if  he  wdll  make  good  these 
statements  by  bringing  forward  conclusive  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  clan  Shaw  in  or  prior 
to  1396,  I will  be  content  to  eat  my  words  ” 
with  a course  of  humble  pie,  and  I will  renounce 
my  faith  in  the  traditionary  stories  which  have 
come  down  to  me. 

Alexander  Mackintosh  Shaw. 


The  discussion  in  your  columns  as  to  the  clans 
who  fought  at  the  North  Inch  of  Perth  before 
King  Robert  III.  is  interesting,  but  I must  confess 
the  parties  ignore  too  much,  as  I humbly  think, 
what  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Skene,  and  others 
have  said  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Walter,  in  his  preface  to  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,  seems  inclined  to  adopt  the  view  taken  by 
Mr.  Robert  Mackay  of  Thurso,  that  the  clans 
concerned  in  the  combat  were  the  Camerons  and 
the  Mackintoshes  ; the  former  being  the  clan 
Quhele,  and  the  latter  the  clan  Chattan.  Sir 
Walter  also  remarks  that  clan  Whaill  ” is  men- 
tioned in  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  late  as  King 
James  VI.,  and  adds,  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
name  mav  be,  after  all,  a mere  corruption  of  clan 
Lochiel  P"” 

What  I would  further  or  more  specifically  sug- 
gest is  that  “ Quhele  ” and  “ Wheill  ” are  simply 
two  ways  or  forms  of  spelling  and  pronouncing 
the  same  radical  name — a name  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
under  the  form  of  Wale  or  Wales.  The 
sound  of  the  word  Quhele,  as  pronounced  in  the 
olden  time,  and  of  Wale  as  now  pronounced,  is 
identical,  except  that  Quhele  was  aspirated,  while 
Wale  is  not.  It  will  also  be  kept  in  view  that 
the  people  in  the  south  and  the  people  in  the 
north,  so  named,  have  both  had  their  habitations 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  And  if  the  W ales 
in  the  south  were  composed  of  different  tribes,  so 
also  were  (as  Mr.  Skene  points  out)  the  Quheles 
in  the  north,  although,  as  a matter  of  course,  on 
a very  greatly  reduced  scale.  In  all  likelihood, 
therefore,  Lochiel  (while  this  is  the  common,  the 
correct  way  of  writing  the  word  seems  to  be 
Locheil)  is  just  a contraction  of  Loch-Quhele  or 
Wheill ; and  the  clan  Quhele  or  Cameron  must, 
on  these  grounds,  be  held  to  have  been  of  Celtic 
race  like  their  brethren  the  Welsh. 

Who,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  Chattans  ? 
As  the  ch  was  no  doubt  pronounced  as  k,  the 
name  of  the  county  of  Caithness — or  Katanes,  as  it 
was  anciently  written — clearly  points  out  how  far 
they  extended  to  the  north.  Heraldry,  in  its  own 
quaint  rebus  sort  of  fashion,  has  handed  down  to 
us  the  cat  of  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Sutherland — 
a memorial  of  the  fact  that  the  same  race  ruled  in 
Sutherland.  We  also  find  the  Mackintoshes  and 
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Macphersona  to  "be  tribes  belonging  to  the  same 
race,  and  that  they  kept  up  the  general  name  long 
after  their  other  brethren  had  ceased  to  do  so. 
That  those  who  bore  the  name  of  Chattan  were 
of  Teutonic  descent,  and  had  subdued  the  prior 
inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Scotland  lying  round 
the  Moray  Firth,  and  extending  more  or  less 
south  and  westwardly,  seems  to  me  to  be  so  clear 
on  philological  and  historical  grounds  that  I do 
not  suppose  that  those  truly  acquainted  with  the 
facts  will  be  disposed  on  due  consideration  to  dis- 
pute it. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
bat on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth  in  1396  was  not  a 
mere  accidental  isolated  tribal  conflict,  but  that 
it  was  in  reality  an  incident  connected  with  the 
great  contention  that  went  on  for  so  long  a period 
throughout  our  island  between  the  different  tribes 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  races,  and  which,  as  is 
natural  to  suppose  from  the  state  of  the  High- 
lands at  that  time,  was  kept  up  there  long  after  it 
had  ceased  elsewhere  in  Britain.  And  as  it  is 
historically  known  that  long  before  and  long  after 
the  combat  at  Perth  such  contention  was  inces- 
santly kept  up  between  the  Teutonic  Chattans,  or 
Mackintoshes,  and  the  Celtic  Quheles,  or  Came- 
rons, it  is  submitted  that  we  may  on  these  and  on 
all  the  other  facts  known  in  connection  with  the 
combat  safely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
were  the  clans  who  were  the  actors  before  the  King 
of  Scotland  in  the  bloody  conflict. 

He^^ry  Kilgoue. 

Edinburgli. 


Epigram  by  Dr.  Hawtrey  S.  iii.  499 ; 
iv.  44.) — In  reply  to  W.  T.  T.  D.  in  your  number 
of  July  10, 1869,  and  to  Mr.  Thiriold,  N.  & Q.” 
of  May  29,  1869,  I take  leave  to  remark  that  if 
those  gentlemen  would  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
sult the  Satur-day  Mevieio  of  Jan.  5,  1856  (i.  178), 
and  Saturday  Review  of  Jan.  19,  1856  (i.  219), 
and  also  Saturday  Review  of  July  4,  1867  (iv.  3), 
they  will  find  the  whole  history  of  the  gross 
plagiarism,  or  rather  robber}^  committed  by  Lord 
Plunket,  Bishop  of  Tuam,  who  published  as  his 
own  a “ Charge  ” printed  and  published  some 
years  before  by  no  less  a person  than  Dr.  Sum- 
ner, then  Bishop  of  Chester  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

W.  T.  T.  D.  will  also  find  that  Dr.  Hawtrey’s 
epigram  did  not  appear  originally  in  the  Guar- 
dian of  Nov.  19,  ISM,”  but  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
vieiv  of  Jan.  19,  1856 — i.  e.  five  years  before  this 
original  appearance  ” in  the  Guardian. 

I can  also  state  that  the  concluding  line  of  the 
epigram  is  not  as  W.  T.  T.  D.  and  the  Guardian 
give  it  — 

“ Tuam  si  neqiieo  meam  vocare,” 

but  “ 

“Tuam  ni  liceat  Meam  vocare.” 


And  as,  on  the  part  of  the  Saturday  Review^  this 
is  a case,  like  the  original,  of  Meum  ” and  “ Tuum,’^ 

I may  add  that  I am  a tolerable  authority  on  this 
subject,  because  I wrote  all  the  articles  on  the 
subject  in  the  Saturday  Revieiv,  and  because  Dr. 
Hawtrey — through  a common  friend  now  dead — 
communicated  the  epigram  to  me  as  soon  as  it  was 
written.  ***:*= 

Cartularies,  etc.  oe  Faversham  Abbey  akd 
Davingtoh  Priory  (4^’*  S.  iv.  56.)  — If  Mr. 
George  Bedo  will  write  to  my  friend,  T.  Wille- 
ment.  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  present  owner  and  occu- 
pier of  Davington  Priory,  I am  sure  he  will  get 
every  information  to  be  obtained  respecting  the 
cartularies  of  Davington  Priory,  and  he  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  much  of  the  old  priory  still 
remains,  well  preserved  and  cared  for  by  the 
zealous  owner  of  the  property.  Mr.  Willement 
has  not  only  protected  all  the  ancient  work,  but 
has  at  his  own  cost  admirably  restored  the  church. 

I have  a very  good  engraving  of  the  priory  and 
church  published  at  Mr.  Willement’s  expense. 

Benjamim  Ferre y,  F.S.A. 

More  Family  (d*'"  S.  iv.  82.) — I have  just  met 
with  an  additional  fact  which  brings  the  names  of 
More  and  Graunger  (or  Granger)  into  connexion. 
In  Stow’s  Chrotiicle,  p.  877,  ed.  1580,  it  is  said 
that  Thomas  Granger,  who  had  been  elected 
Sheriff  of  London  on  November  11,  1503,  died  on 
the  13th  of  the  same  month  at  the  Serjeants’  feast 
at  Lambeth.  This  feast,”  says  Stow,  “was 
kept  at  the  charge  of  tenne  learned  men,  newly 
admitted  to  be  Sergeants  to  the  King’s  law.” 
One  of  the  ten  was  “ lohn  Moore.” 

William  Albis  Wright. 

Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 

Newark  Peerage  (d*’^  S.  iii.  575  iv.  38.)— 
Ahglo-Scotus  is  right,  and  I feel  obliged  by  his 
corrections  with  reference  to  the  Newark  peerage. 
I was  misled  by  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  and  I ought 
certainly,  before  presenting  my  query,  to  have 
consulted  Riddell.  Yet  my  query  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  proper  line. 

AjSTGlo-Scotus  states  that  Archbishop  John 
Spottiswoode  of  St.  Andrew’s  died  shortly  before 
December  7,  1639.  Perhaps  he  did,  and  the  pre- 
cise fact  might  be  ascertained  by  referring  to  the 
inscription  on  his  tombstone  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  But  Craufurd,  in  his  Officers  of  State, 
Edinb.  1726,  fol.  p.  193,  writes  thus:— “He 
(Spottiswoode)  surrendered  up  his  soul  to  God  on 
the  27th  of  December,  1639.” 

May  I respectfully  add  that  the  following  sen- 
tence in  Akglo-Scotus’s  note  is  somewhat  un- 
called for : — 

“ No  one,”  he  writes,  “ should  profess  to  write  on  Scot- 
tish peerages  without,  at  least,  consulting  the  works  of 
i this  eminent  lawyer  [Riddell],  which  Dr.  Rogers  does 
i not  seem  to  have  done.” 
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With  all  due  deference  to  Anglo-Scottjs, 
whose  notes  I always  read  wuth  advantage,  I 
believe  my  acquaintance  with  Scottish  family 
history,  and  works  published  in  connection  there- 
with, is  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  When  I 
next  make  a blunder,  I beg  AiSroLO-ScoTus  will 
do  me  the  justice  of  blaming  my  judgment  rather 
than  of  censuring  my  diligence. 

Chaeles  EogekS;  LL.D. 

Snowdomi  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Halhsd’s  ms.  Notes  of  De,  Dee  (4^^  S.  iv. 
69.)  — I beg  to  inform  Calcuttefsis  that  I have 
been  engaged  for  some  time  in  preparing  for  the 
press  “ Collectanea  Deviana ; or,  Illustrations  of 
the  Writings  of  Dr.  Dee,  and  especially  of  the 
Delation  of  his  Conference  with  Spirits,”  pub- 
lished by  Meric  Casaubon.  The  annotations  of 
the  enthusiast  Halhed  indicative  of  perfect  faith 
in  the  revelations  of  Dee  and  Kelly,  would  con- 
siderably add  to  the  interest  of  the  projected 
publication,  and  should  Calcuttefsis  himself  not 
contemplate  the  publication  of  the  annotations 
referred  to,  I should  feel  much  indebted  for  the 
loan  of  the  volume,  in  order  that  a transcript  may 
be  made  of  the  notes,  for  which  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments would  be  made  in  the  work  itself. 

Thomas  Jofes,  B.A.,  F.S.A. 

Clietham’s  Library,  Manchester. 

Omitted  Kefeeefces  (4^'"  S.  iv.  45.)  — An 
epitaph,  very  similar  to  the  Spanish  one  quoted 
by  the  Berkshire  Chronicle^  really  exists  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  is  to  be  found  in  a printed  collection  of 
Wiltshire  epitaphs,  as  I have  learned  from  one 
who  had  seen  the  work,  though  I regret  to  say  I 
can  give  no  further  information  of  its  title  or 
date.  The  epitaph  is  in  these  words:  — 

“Beneath  this  stone,  prepared  for  Zion, 

Is  laid  the  landlord  of  the  Lion  ; 

Eesigned  unto  th’  Almighty  will. 

His  son  keeps  on  the  business  stUl.” 

J.  C.  M. 

Skimmeetof,  oe  Skimmifgtof  (4^^^  S.  iii.  529, 
608.) — In  Somersetshire  this  certainly  used  to  be 
adopted  in  ridicule  of  the  family  in  which  “ the 
grey  mare  was  the  better  horse.”  In  the  summer 
of  1826  I saw  a procession  of  this  sort : two  men 
were  in  a cart,  one  dressed  as  a woman ; he  beat 
and  abused  the  other,  who  replied  only  by  words. 
They  were  drawn  along  by  some  of  the  villagers  ,* 
the  rest  followed,  hooting  and  laughing.  There 
was  a long  pause  in  the  procession  opposite  the 
cottage  of  the  obnoxious  couple.  At  the  south 
end  of  the  great  hall  in  the  beautiful  old  house  of 
Montacute,  in  this  county,  is  a curious  representa- 
tion of  this  custom  carved  in  wood,  in  low  relief. 
The  husband  there  appears  drawing  liquor  from  a 
bprel;  the  wife,  coming  in  and  finding  him,  raps 
his  head  with  a shoe.  In  another  compartment 


is  the  procession,  with  a view  of  the  church  and 
a house.  Someesetefsis. 

NapoleofI.  afd  his  Secofd  Maeeiage  (4*^  S. 
iv.  32.)  — The  Austrian  ambassador,  at  whose 
house  the  fire  broke  out  during  the  ball  given  to 
their  imperial  majesties  and  the  elite  of  Parisian 
society  in  1810,  was  Prince  Schwarzenberg  (not 
hurg),  who  had  negociated  the  marriage  of  Napo- 
leon and  Maria  Louisa;  the  same  field-marshal 
who  commanded  the  Austrian  auxiliary  troops  of 
France  during  the  campaign  of  1812,  and  who 
ultimately,  on  Austria’s  defection,  became  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  troops  against  Na- 
poleon. It  was  not  his  wife,  but  the  Princess 
Pauline  Schwarzenberg,  who  was  killed  on  this 
lamentable  occasion.  She  had  been  able  to  escape, 
but  not  seeing  her  daughter  by  her  side,  she  again 
rushed  to  the  rescue  in  the  midst  of  the  flames, 
where  she  perished,  whilst  her  daughter  came  out 
safe  ^through  another  issue.  Some  beautiful  verses 
were  written  — by  Schiller,  I think  — on  this 
mournful  event,  which  was  purely  accidental. 
The  weather  was  oppressively  hot : the  ball- 
rooms were  hung  round  with  light  garlands  and 
draperies,  which,  on  some  windows  being  opened, 
flew  against  the  lights,  when  the  whole  place  was 
instantaneously  in  a blaze.  The  father  of  Lord 
Taunton  saved  two  ladies  who  had  swooned. 

P.  A.  L. 

Plueality  oe  Altaes  (4*^^  S.  ii.  605.) — Your 
correspondent  mentions  two  altars  in  the  parish 
church  of  Frome  Selwood,  and  two  in  SS.  Mary 
and  Radigund,  Whitwell,  Isle  of  Wight.  Ac- 
cording to  Dugdale’s  Warwickshire  — 

“ Thomas  Oken  in  his  will,  c.  1571,  disposed  his  body 
to  be  buried  near  S.  Anne’s  altar,  within  the  church  of 
Our  Lady,  Warwick.” 

According  to  the  Handbook  of  English  Ecclesi- 
ology  (Ecclesiological  Society),  only  three  original 
high  altars  are  known  to  exist : in  the  church  of 
Forthampton,  Gloucester;  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Ripon;  and  St.  Michael,  Dulas,  Herefordshire; 
but  several  chantry  altars  remain. 

JOHF  PiGGOT,  F.S.A. 

Mes.  Robifsof  : Peedita  ” (4^*^  S.  iii.  173, 
348.) — I have  to  thank  Ohthbeet  Bede  for  re- 
minding me  of  the  classical  composition  by  Stroeh- 
ling,  which  does  duty  for  a portrait  of  Mrs. 
Robinson  in  Huish’s  Life  of  George  IV. 

The  original  hat  ” portrait  of  Perdita  by  Sir 
J.  Rejmolds  appears  to  have  been  exhibited  at 
the  British  Institution  in  1842,  but  I have  as  yet 
been  unable  to  meet  with  any  critiques  on  the 
picture.  It  was  sold  at  Christie’s  on  March  26, 
I860,  for  250  guineas  to  Mr.  Octavius  Coope  of 
Brentwood,  its  present  possessor.  A repetition 
or  copy  of  this  portrait  was  purchased.  May  13  of 
the  present  year,  at  Robinson’s,  21,  Old  Bond 
Street  (as  an  original),  by  a Mr.  Chambers,  whose 
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address  I have  "been  unable  to  obtain.  It  pre- 
viously belonged  to  Mr.  Markwell  of  Queen’s 
Hoad,  Bayswater.  A small  copy  I possess,  wben 
or  by  whom  executed  I cannot  say,  makes  an 
extremely  fascinating  picture  ; in  size  it  slightly 
exceeds  the  scarce  engraving  by  Dickinson.  The 
copy  at  the  Garrick  Club  can  hardly  be  considered 
a flattering  presentment  of  the  lovely  features  of 
Florizel’s  innamorata. 

As  a truthful  portrait,  however,  judging  from 
Mrs.  Robinson’s  own  description  of  her  personal 
appearance  {Autoliography,  vii.  11,  22),  I believe 
the  half-length  by  Gainsborough,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Espinasse  in  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  of 
last  year,  stands  unsurpassed.  This  leads  me  to 
inquire  what  has  become  of  the  full-length  por- 
trait by  the  same  painter  which  is  stated  in 
Public  Characters  (iii.  332,  333)  for  1800-1  to 
have  been  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Is  it  still  in  the  Royal  Coljec- 
tion,  or  has  it  been  cut  down  to  the  oval  half- 
length  above  mentioned  ? L.  X. 

The  Cotjet  ih  1784  (4^^  S.  iv.  55.) — For  choice 
bits  of  court  gossip  and  on  dits  in  high  life,  F.  M.  S. 
cannot  do  better  than  peruse  the  pages  of  the 
Toivn  and  Country  and  European  Magazines  for 
the  year  in  question.  L.  X. 

The  Oak  and  the  Ash  (4‘^  S.  iv.  53.)  — The 

statistics  ” transferred  to  your  columns  from  the 
Hereford  Times  on  the  subject  of  seasons  as  indi- 
cated by  the  oak  and  the  ash  should  be  taken 

with  all  reserve,”  for  the  writer  states  : — 

“ In  1831,  1839,  1853,  and  1860,  both  these  species  of 
vegetation  (the  oak  and  the  ash)  began  their  race  about 
the  same  period,  and  the  summers  which  followed  were 
neither  one  way  nor  the  other.” 

It  must  be  in  the  memory  of  many  of  your 
readers  that  the  summer  of  1860  was  one  of  the 
wettest  on  record,  or,  as  the  writer  in  the  Here- 
ford Times  would  express  it,  ^‘very  much  the 
other  wa}^”  With  regard  to  the  previous  years 
mentioned  I cannot  speak  from  recollection,  ex- 
cept that  the  result  of  the  summer  of  1853  (as 
well  as  that  of  1830)  was  a notoriously  deficient 
harvest,  and  inferentially  therefore  the  summer 
was  not  of  so  negative  a character  as  the  writer 
states.  Chaeles  Wylie. 

Geihling  Gibbons  (4^*^  S.  iii.  606.)  — In  the 
Strawberry  Hill  Catalogue  drawn  up  in  1842 
under  the  direction  of  George  Robins  — 

*‘‘the  individual  Las  he  calls  himself  in  the  preface]  who 
has  received  instructions  from  the  Eight  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Waldegrave  to  distribute  to  the  world  the  un- 
rivalled and  wondrous  collection  at  Strawberry  Plill  ” — 

I find  the  following  under  twenty-second  day’s 
sale,  lot  84 : — 

“The  black  and  gold  frame  enclosing  the  picture  [por- 
traits of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  and  Catherine  Shorter, 
showing  busts  of  George  I.  and  11.  by  Eckardtand  Woot- 
ton],  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  carving,  is  by  Gibbons, 


displaying  with  wonderful  effect  the  arms  of  the  family, 
enriched  with  Cupid  figures  as  supporters,  birds,  fruit, 
grapes,  and  foliage,  most  beautifully  designed  and  perfect 
as  a work  of  art.” 

S.  A. 

Hollington. 

A list  of  the  works  of  Grinling  Gibbons  would  be 
incomplete  without  including  the  carvings  at  Som- 
erleyton  Hall,  near  Beccles  in  Suffolk,  and  those 
in  the  dining-room  at  Floughton  House  in  Nor- 
folk. (Walcott’s  East  Coast  of  England,  pp.  73, 
119.)  There  are  also  some  carvings  by  the  same 
artist  at  Hurst monceaux  Place  in  Sussex,  which 
was  partly  built  of  materials  from  the  Castle  ad- 
joining when  it  was  dismantled  in  1777.  Wal- 
pole, in  his  Correspondence^  speaks  of  the  carvings 
by  Gibbons  at  Hurstmonceaux  Castle,  possibly 
the  identical  ones  now  at  the  Place.  To  these 
examples  may  be  added  some  of  the  wood-carving 
at  Stanstead  House  in  the  same  county,  on  the 
borders  of  Hants.  (Walcott’s  South  Coast,  pp. 
177,  254.  E.  H.  W.  D. 

Greenwich. 

When  my  Eyesteings  beeak  in  Death  ” 
(4^‘^  S.  iv.  57.) — This  line  has  exercised  me  very 
much.  The  only  place  where  I can  remember  to 
have  heard  it  used  is  the  Temple  Church,  and  I 
took  the  liberty  to  address  Archdeacon  Robinson 
on  the  subject.  Among  seven  collections  now 
before  me  it  appears  as  — 

“ When  my  ejHids  close  in  death,” 
in  four  versions ; 

“ When  mine  eyelids  close  in  death,”  ■ 
in  two  versions ; 

“ When  mine  eyes  shall  close  in  death,” 
in  one  version.  For  rhythm  I prefer  the  second 
of  these  three  samples,  and  trust  that  Dr.  Vaughan 
ma}^  be  induced  to  adopt  it. 

It  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  Toplady 
had  the  well-known  passage,  Eccles.  xii.  6,  before 
him  at  the  time  : — 

“ Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl 
be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the 
wheel  broken  at  the  cistern.” 

A.  H. 

SiE  William  Wallace’s  Statue  (4^^^  S.  iii. 
383.)  — Seeing  no  other  answer  to  this  query,  I 
may  refer  to  an  article  on  ‘^Wallace  Nook”  in 
the  Aberdeen  Magazine  (vol.  ii.  1832),  a youthful 
production,  I believe,  of  the  recently  deceased 
antiquary  Dr.  Joseph  Robertson.  The  writer 
says : — 

“ There  is  no  tradition,  farther  than  the  name,  that 
records  any  connection  it  ever  had  with  Wallace,  except 
that  the  figure  in  the  niche  is  said  to  be  an  effigy  of  that 

hero Even  in  the  days  of  old  Andrew  Wyn- 

toune  it  was  notorious  that  more  deeds  were  ascribed  to 
Wallace  than  he  ever  performed ; and  in  these  days  it  is 
certain  that  many  places  are  named  after  Wallace  with 
which  that  worthy  had  no  connection.  One  of  the  most 
striking  instances  of  this  is  a tower  at  Edinburgh  Castle 
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called  ‘ Wallace’s  Tower,’  a name  nothing  more  than  a 
corruption  of  Well-house  Tower.  It  seems  very  likely 
that  the  name  of  Wallace  Nook  may  have  had  a similar 
origin.  The  present  building  is  evidently  of  a much 
later  date  than  his  time.” 

It  is  mentioned  that  a fine  spring  of  water 
flows  just  near  by  it.”  The  writer  adds,  that  the 
house  was  at  one  time  called  Keith’s  Lodgings  ” 
(a  common  way  of  designating  the  town  residences 
of  the  old  Scottish  barons),  and  that  on  a stone 
now  removed  from  the  building  there  had  been 
seen  the  letters  S.  R.  K.  B.,  understood  to  mean 
‘‘Sir  Robert  Keith  of  Benholm.”  The  “ statue  ” 
is  a wretched  affair,  with  a small  dog  lying  at 
the  feet,  and  the  left  hand  holding  a tin-plate 
sword,  possibly  stuck  there  after  it  had  been  re- 
solved that  the  mailed  effigy  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  be  that  of  the  Scottish  champion. 

N.  C. 

Aberdeen. 

Bumble-bee  (4^^  S.  iv.  55.) — The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  homhus ; hence  the  Dutch 
hommen,  to  sound  as  an  empty  barrel.  Bees  are 
sometimes  called  hinnhees  in  Scotland.  Cuthbebt 
Bede,  in  “N,  & Q.”  4^^^  S.  ii.  261,  quotes  a 
couplet  from  Clare’s  poem,  “Summer  Even- 
ing ” : — 

“ From  the  hedge,  in  drowsy  hum. 

Heedless  buzzing  beetles  bum."' 

He  says  that  in  the  fens  bitterns  are  often  called 
hummers.  Mb.  Dixob-  says  that  a bass-viol  is 
called  in  the  North  of  England  a hum  fiddle. 

The  word  bumble-bee  is  used  in  Beaumont  and 
Eletcher,  iv.  72.  Peter  Parley,  in  his  Reminis- 
cences, says : — i 

“At  first  I thought  he  was  mad,  but  the  truth  flashed  I 
upon  me  that  he  had  buttoned  up  a humble-bee  in  his  I 
pantaloons.” 

The  Dutch  call  it  a hommell-hee,  and  the  word 
humhle-hee  is  common  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  Noith  a rumbling  carriage  is  sometimes  called 
a hummer.  John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Juventus  Mundi.  The  Gods  and  Men  of  the  Heroic  Age. 
By  the  Ki^ht  Honourable  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 
(Macmillan.) 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  enormous  fascina- 
tion which  the  writings  of — 

“ . . . that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand, 
By  those  deep  sounds  possessed  with  inward  light, 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea,” 

exercise  over  not  mere  students  only,  but  over  men 
busied  in  tlie  engrossing  field  of  political  strife,  than  the 
simple  fact  that  Lord  Derby  found  his  relaxation  from 
otficial  toils  in  translating  Homer,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 


done  in  studying,  analysing,  and  illustrating  the  works 
of  the  great  master.  In  the  Juventus  Mundi,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  tells  us  is  mainly  the  produce  of  the  two 
recesses  of  1867  and  1868,  he  has  endeavoured  to  embody 
' the  greater  part  of  the  results  at  which  he  arrived  in  his 
: Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age  (1858),  but  with 
i considerable  modifications  in  the  Ethnological  and  My- 
I thological  portions  of  the  inquiry.  The  influence  of  the 
j Phoenicians  is  more  fully  examined  both  in  respect  to  the- 
j extent  to  which  it  reached  in  the  sphere  of  the  Mytho- 
! logy,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Greek  nation.  But  the 
I great  distinction  between  the  work  before  us  and  its 
I predecessor  is,  that  while  in  the  latter  the  author  had  ta 
1 draw  out  of  the  text  of  Homer  by  a minute  investigation 
j of  particulars  the  results  that  it  appeared  to  him  to 
I justify,  in  the  present  work  he  gives  a larger  space  to 
deductions,  and  a smaller  one  to  minute  particulars  ; and 
thus  seeks  to  make  the  book  one  w'hich  should  be  found 
of  practical  assistance  to  Homeric  study  in  our  schools 
and  universities,  and  even  to  convey  a partial  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  persons  who  are  not  habitual  students. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  Juventus  Mundi  is 
eminently  calculated  to  carry  out  the  great  object  which 
its  accomplished  author  has  in  view. 

The  English  Drama  and  Stage  under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princes,  1543-1664.  Illustrated  by  a Series  of  Docu- 
ments, Treatises,  and  Poems.  With  a Preface  and  Index. 

(Roxburghe  Library.) 

This  new  volume  of  the  Roxburghe  Library  is  more 
particularly  interesting  t|>  students  of  the  Old  English 
Drama,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  nearly  all  the  documents 
and  treatises  directly  illustrating  the  early  history  of 
English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  of  the  English  Stage,  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  made  accessible,  or  of  which  it 
has  been  thought  expedient  to  furnish  more  accurate 
texts  than  have  hitherto  been  given  to  the  public.  These 
consist  of  thirty-two  documents,  commencing  with  so 
much  of  the  Act  34  & 35  Henry  VIII.  cap.  1 (1543)  as 
relates  to  the  stage,  and  ending  with  the  third  and  final 
ordinance  against  theatres  issued  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  1647-8.  The  treatises  beginning  with  a Sermon 
against  Miracle  Plays,  and  ending  with  Richard  Fleck- 
noe’s  “ Discourse  on  the  English  Stage  ” {circa  1660),  are 
thirteen  in  number  ; and  the  volume,  which  is  rendered 
complete  by  notes  and  an  index,  is  one  calculated  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  subject  which  it  is  intended 
to  illustrate,  and  to  satisfy  the  subscribers  to  the  “ Rox- 
burghe Library.” 

The  Register  we  understand  will  not  be  dropped,  but 
will  be  published  henceforth  by  Messrs.  Hardwicke  of 
Piccadilly,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Walford,  wha 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  that  department  of  the  Gen- 
tlejnan's  Magazine  yAiQwhQ  was  formerly  editor  of  that 
journal.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  wish  him  all 
success  in  his  new  venture,  for  we  hold  that  it  would  be 
a national  loss  if  a permanent  Obituary  ceased  to  appear. 
The  Register,  however,  will,  in  addition,  contain  other 
papers  of  personal  anecdote  and  biographical  interest, 
and  it  will  record  Births  and  Marriages,  and  Changes  of 
Name  as  well  as  Deaths  and  Wills. 

Another  Shakespeare  Autograph.  — The  recent 
verv  successful  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  will  probably  be  long  remembered  as 
the  occasion  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  a new  speci- 
men of  Shakespeare’s  handwriting— a specimen  the  more 
valuable,  if  its  authenticity  be  established,  from^  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  merely  an  autograph.  It  is  contained  in  a 
tiny  cop3^  of  the  Works  of  Ovid,  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  1630,  which  appears  to' have  been  used  as  an  album  or 
scrap  book  for  a former  possessor,  Avho  has  pasted  on  to 
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the  fifth  of  its  small  pages,  which  he  has  cut  still  smaller, 
a piece  of  paper,  on  which  again  he  has  pasted  the  auto- 
graphs of  “ Hugh  Middelton  ” and  “ John  Dryden.”  For 
the  sake  of  this  latter  signature  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
sent owner  bought  the  little  book.  Turning  over  the 
leaves,  the  ninth  page  is  found  similarly  covered  with 
paper  pasted  over  it.  It  is  of  much  earlier  date  than 
the  other  interpolation,  and  on  it  is  written,  in  what 
seems  to  be  the  hand  of  the  poet,  “ thyne  zecreterie,  W . 
Shakspere. — Stratforde,  Marche  16.”  A writer  in  The 
Athermum,  one  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  thus  describes  it : — “ It  is  a delicate,  fine  hand- 
writing, somewhat  finer  than  any  known  autograph  of 
Shakspeare — as  far  as  we  can  recollect  without  any  pre- 
sent opportunity  of  comparison.  It  has  ever}’-  appearance 
of  being  the  end  of  a letter,  and  as  such  everything  about 
it  seems  in  perfect  keeping.  The  paper  is  undoubtedly 
of  the  date,  and  with  the  writing  has  borne  careful  ex- 
amination with  a powerful  glass.” 

BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PTJKCHASE. 


The  Third  Portion  of  the  Valuable  and  Extensive  Library  formed  by 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Corser,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  Stand  Rectory,  near  Man- 
ciicstcr* 

Messes,  sotheby,  Wilkinson,  & hodoe, 

Auctioneers  of  Literary  Property  and  Works  illustrative  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13,  Wellington 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  Aug.  6,  and  three  following  days  at 
1 o’clock  precisely,  the  Third  Portion  of  the  VALUABLE  and  EX- 
TENSIVE LIBRARY  formed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Corser,  M.A., 

F.S.A.,  of  Stand  Rectory,  near  Manchester;  comprising  a continuation 
of  the  important  Series  of  Early  English  Poetry,  Old  Plays,  Rare 
Romances,  Historical  Works,  Publications  of  the  Roxburghe  Club, 
Specimens  of  Typography,  including  the  Golden  Legend  by  Caxton, 
some  interesting  Manuscripts,  and  numerous  Scarce  and  Curious  Works 
in  all  Classes  of  Literature. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior ; Catalogues  may  be  had,  if  by  post,  on 
receipt  pf  six  stamps. 


RARE  LIBRARY  OF  BOOKS. 

]|/f  E.  N.  EASTON  is  instructed  by  the  Executors  of 

I ? 8 the  REV.  J.  H.  BROMBY,  M.A.,  deceased,  to  SELL  BY  AUC- 
TION, at  his  Rooms,  No.  9,  Bowlalley-lane,  Hull  (where  they  have  been 
removed  for  convenience  of  Sale),  on  MONDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1869,  at 

II  o’clock,  an  Extensive  and  Valuable  LIBRARY  OF  BOOKS,  in- 
cluding rare  Theological,  Classical,  Historical,  and  Poetical  Works,  a 
great  number  of  them  printed  between  the  periods  of  1600  and  1700  ; an 
early  Specimen  of  Printing  (1483)  in  good  preservation  ; several  in- 
teresting Volumes  of  MSS.;  together  with  alarge  Selection  of  Works  of 
general  interest. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  of  the  Auctioneer,  as  above ; and  the  Books 
will  be  on  view  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  previous  to  the  Sale. 


Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

The  History  of  King  William  the  Third.  In  three  parts,  1702. 
Vol.  I. 

Chambers’  Lives  of  Illustrious  Scotchmen.  1836.  Part  III. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  140,  Lower  Moss  Lane,  Hulme. 


Leckie’s  Rationalism  in  EuROPB.<r 
Nash’s  History  of  Worcestershire.  2 Vols. 

Hastbd’s  History  op  Kent. 

Dugdale’s  History  op  Warwickshire. 

Jorrock’s  Jaunts  and  Jollities. 

Lysons’s  History  op  Derbyshire. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomax  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  W. 


^attce^  t0 

Universal  Catalogue  op  Books  on  Art.  All  Additions  and 
Corrections  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington 
Museum,  London,  W. 

G.  (Bristol),  toAo  inquires  the  name  of  a painter,  has  written  the  sup- 
posed signature  so  indistinctly  that  we  cannot  tell  what  it  is  meant  for. 
In  such  cases  the  name  should  be  written  very  clearly,  or,  better  still,  a 
facsimile  of  the  signature  or  monogram  should  be  foi'warded. 

H.  O’K.  TFc  have  always  understood  that  the  name  Tandem  was 
taken  Jrom  the  Latin  loord,  signifying  “ at  length,"  from  the  position  of 
the  two  horses  when  drawing  the  tandem. 

W.  P.  P.  Sdvanurdld. 

Leodiensis.  Yes.  On  application  to  the  secretary,  Somerset  House. 

“ Notes  and  Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


PAETEIBGE  AND  COOPEE, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  &d.,  5s.  Qd.,  and  6s.  6(7.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER — Improved  quality,  2s.6c7.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6c7.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c7.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100_Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6(7. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6c7.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6(7.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s. ; three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6(7. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841.) 


PHEAP  BOOK  SALES.— Several  Thousands  of 

Books  are  now  being  offered  by  MESSRS.  BULL,  SIMMONS, 
and  CO.,  at  a reduction  of  from  50  to  70  percent,  from  the  published 
prices.  The  whole  are  conveniently  arranged  for  personal  inspection, 
and  marked  in  plain  figures  at  the  lowest  prices.  The  favour  of  an 

early  visit  is  requested.  Catalogues  gratis  and  post-free ^BULL’ 

LIBRARY,  9 (late  52),  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W 


THE  IfEW  VEEXsITBX  WOVE  CZ.1JB-HOUSE 
SJOTE  PAPER. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

PAHTEIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 
Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want, 
i.  e.  a paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface 
with  total  freedom  from  grease.  The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club- 
house Paper  will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely, 
being  made  from  the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and 
durability,  and  presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or 
steel  pen. 

Sample  Packet  post  free  for  19  stamps. 

***  The  Public  are  cautioned  against  imitations  of  this  incom- 
parable paper. 


Mr.  HOWARD,  Surgeon-Dentist,  62,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures ; they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer;  they  will  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  any  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered sound  and  useful  in  mastication 52,  Fleet  Street. 

At  Home  from  10  till  5. 


WHITE  and  SOUND  TEETH.  — JEWSBURY 

and  BROWN’S  ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE,  established, 
by  forty  years’  experience,  as  the  best  Preservative  for  the  Teeth  and 
Gums. 

The  Original  and  only  Genuine,  is  Is.  6(7.  and  2s.  6(7.  per  pot. 

113,  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER  ; 

And  by  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  oe  meat.— 

PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867,  TWO  GOLD  MEDALS:  HAVRE 
EXHIBITION,  1868.  THE  GOLD  MEDAL.—Only  sort  warranted 
perfect  and  genuine  by  Baron  Liebig,  the  Inventor.—”  A success  and 
a boon.”— J7e(7ico7  Press  and  Circular.  One  pint  of  delicious  beef  tea 
for  2J(7.,  which  costs  Is.  if  made  from  fresh  meat.  Cheapest  and  finest 
flavoured  “stock”  for  soups, &c. 

CAUTION.  —Require  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  upon  every  jar. 
Sold  by  all  Italian  Warehousemen,  Grocers,  Chemists,  and  Ships’  Store 
Dealers. 

This  Extract  is  supplied  to  the  British,  French,  Prussian,  Russian, 
and  other  Governments. 
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RUDOLPH  ACKERMANN, 

OF  THE  STRAND,  PUBLISHER. 

Witli  some  slight  corrections,  it  will  he  good  to 
adopt  an  account,  which  appeared  in  the  Didas- 
halia  (Frankfurt  am  Main),  No.  103,  April  13, 
1864,  of  Rudolph  Ackermann.  He  is  therein 
cited  as  having  occupied  one  of  the  first  places 
among  those  who,  by  far-sighted  and  active  occu- 
pation, accompanied  by  philanthropic  exertions 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  creatures,  had  raised 
the  character  of  the  natives  of  Germany  to  a high 
point  of  esteem  in  other  countries.  Born  April  20, 
1764,  at  Stolberg,  in  the  Saxon  Harz,  his  sym- 
pathies with  the  misfortunes  of  others  were  so 
warmly  excited  by  the  misery  seen  around  him  in 
the  famine  of  1772-3,  that  he  frequently  in  later 
years  excused  the  zeal,  which  he  showed  on  other 
occasions,  by  pictures  of  the  distress  that  he 
experienced  when  he,  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
was  employed  for  hours  daily  in  distributing  food 
and  money.  In  1775  his  father  removed  to 
Schneeberg  his  business  of  coach-building  and 
harness-making.  There  Rudolph  received  in  the 
local  school  his  education  till  he  was  fifteen  years 
old,  and  showed  a decided  predilection  for  literary 
pursuits ; but  as  his  father’s  pecuniary  position 
did  not  warrant  the  choice  of  that  line  of  life  by 
more  than  one  son,  Rudolph  was  obliged  to  yield 
and  to  enter  the  paternal  factory.  An  elder  brother, 


Frederick,  had  set  him  the  example  ,*  and,  being  a 
good  draughtsman,  gave  up  his  leisure  in  order  to 
instruct  Rudolph  in  the  use  of  the  simplest  in- 
struments. The  younger  one  soon  busied  himself 
in  the  drawing-office  more  willingly  than  in  the 
workshops ; but,  perhaps  unknown  to  himself,  he 
had  there  made  an  acquaintance  with  details 
which  subsequently  were  as  highly  important  to 
him  as  his  subsequent  visits  to  Dresden,  the  towns 
on  the  Rhine,  and  Hueningen  near  Basle.  While 
he  resided  in  Paris  he  was  the  friend  as  well  as 
the  best  pupil  of  Carrossi,  who  at  that  time  was 
the  most  esteemed  designer  of  equipages.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  was  delighted 
to  find  that  carriage-building  was  one  of  the  most 
active  occupations,  and  that  the  exercise  of  his 
talents  might  be  handsomely  rewarded.  So  for 
eight  or  ten  years  (till  1795,  Didaskalid)  he  was 
employed  in  furnishing  the  principal  coachmakers 
with  designs  and  models  for  new  and  improved 
carriages.  The  models  of  the  state  coach  built 
at  a cost  of  nearly  70007.  for  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1790,  and  that  for  the  lord  mayor  of 
Dublin  in  1791,  exhibited  his  skill  and  taste. 
Here  was  a sufficient  career  for  a bachelor;  but 
in  that  period  he  had  married  an  Englishwoman, 
who  is  chronicled  (in  a truly  German  point  of 
view)  as  having  no  other  dowry  than  all  the 
domestic  virtues;  and  he  provided  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  expected  family  by  establishing  at 
96,  Strand,  a trade  in  prints,  which  that  family 
might  be  able  to  manage  if  his  death  were  to 
occur  at  any  early  period : this  was  removed  about 
1796  to  101,  Strand.  Previously,  in  addition,  the 
prudent  man  had  revived  a drawing  school  at 
101,  Strand.  It  was  held  in  a room  65  ft.  long, 
30  ft.  wide,  and  24  ft.  high,  to  which  there  was 
an  entrance  by  a private  door  in  Fountain  Court. 
This  room  had  been  erected  upon  part  of  the 
court-yard  of  Beaufort  House,  probably  when 
that  mansion  was  converted  into  the  Fountain 
Tavern.  The  place  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  the  drawing  academy  of  William  Shipley 
(founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce),  brother  of 
Jonathan  Shipley,  bishop  of  Llandaff  and  of  St. 
Asaph.  Among  the  pupils  were  W.  Pars,  who 
died  young  at  Rome,  C.  Smart,  and  R.  Cosway, 
R.A.  The  last-named  artist  possessed  a pane  of 
glass  inscribed  with  the  words : — 

“ Oh  ! through  what  various  scenes  of  life  we  run  : 

Are  wicked  to  be  great ; and  being  great,  undone. 

Simon  Eraser.” 

These  were  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Lord  Lovat,  with  his  diamond  ring,  when  he  took 
refreshment  at  the  Tavern  on  the  way  from  his 
trial  in  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Tower.  The  tra- 
dition (or  the  truth)  gives  a curious  impression  of 
the  manners  of  the  times  that  allowed  such  a 'halt ; 
but,  on  recollecting  the  scenes  of  the  processions 
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to  executions  at  Tyburn,  it  seems  probable.  About 
1763,  after  Shipley,  Henry  Pars,  brother  of  the 
artist  above  named,  managed  the  school,  but 
he  retired  from  it  before  his  death,  which  did 
not  occur  till  May  7,  1806,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age,  according  to  his  epitaph  in  the 
burial-ground  of  Pentonville  Chapel.  The  room 
was  later  known  as  the  British  Forum  while  it  was 
used  by  John  Thelwall  for  his  elocutionary  lec- 
tures. When  those  exhibitions  of  political  oratory 
were  stopped  by  Government  in  October  1794, 
*the  lease  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Ackermann,  and 
the  room  was  again  used  as  a school  for  drawing. 
A master  for  figures,  another  for  landscape,  and 
a third  for  architecture,  were  required  by  the 
eighty  pupils  who  were  resorting  to  it  when 
Mr.  Ackermann  closed  it  about  1806,  and  there 
was  not  perhaps  anything  of  the  sort  in  London 
again,  until  Henry  Sass  opened  his  school  at  50, 
Great  Russell  Street,  in  1819.  His  exertions  in 
forming  a business  as  a publisher,  printseller,  and 
a dealer  in  fancy  articles,  such  as  papers,  medal- 
lions (of  which  he  had  upwards  of  4000  patterns 
in  1810),  and  materials  for  artists,  had  been  so 
rewarded  that  his  success  rendered  the  conveni- 
ence of  this  room  as  a warehouse  a more  desirable 
object  than  the  profit  derived  from  the  school, 
which  was  superseded  by  a portfolio  of  examples 
on  loan. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  French  emi- 
grants were  numerous  in  this  country,  Mr.  Acker- 
mann was  one  of  the  first  to  find  a liberal  employ- 
ment for  them.  He  had  seldom  less  than  fifty 
nobles,  priests,  and  ladies  engaged  upon  screens, 
card-racks,  flower-stands,  and  other  ornamental 
work.  This  manufacture  was  so  well-established 
in  favour  that  after  1802,  when  the  emigrants 
could  return  to  France,  it  furnished  employment 
for  a great  number  of  our  compatriots  in  transfer- 
work  and  other  means  of  decoration  which  have 
since  reappeared  as  decalcomanie,  diaphanie,  poti- 
chomanie,  &c. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  he  was  one  of 
the  first  who  arrived  at  a method  of  waterproofing 
paper,  leather,  woollen  stuffs,  and  felted  fabrics, 
in  which  he  obtained  for  some  time  considerable 
trafiic  that  was  conducted  in  his  factory  at  Chel- 
sea. In  1805  the  preparation  of  the  car  that 
served  as  a hearse  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Nelson 
was  entrusted  to  him ; this  was  an  opportunity, 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  account,  for 
showing  his  taste. 

For  counteraction  to  Napoleon’s  endeavours,  by 
bridling  the  newspapers,  to  keep  his  subjects  in 
ignorance  of  events  that  were  disadvantageous  to 
him,  Mr.  Ackermann  bethought  himself  of  re- 
viving, to  the  inconvenience  of  the  enemy,  the  use 
made  by  the  French  in  1794-6  of  aerostation  in 
L’Entreprenant  and  Le  Telemaque  ; and  he  con- 
trived a simple  mechanism  which  would  every 


minute  detach  thirty  printed  placards  from  a 
packet  of  3000.  Three  such  parcels  were  attached 
each  to  a balloon  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter, 
made  of  goldbeater’s-skin,  and  committed  to  the 
air  in  the  summer  of  1807.  The  success  of  the 
machinery  was  evinced  by  the  return  of  several 
of  the  placards  to  London  from  various  parts  of 
the  country ; for,  as  the  experiment  had  been  tried 
at  Woolwich,  in  presence  of  a government  com- 
mission, with  a southerly  wind,  the  balloons  had 
passed  over  Salisbury  and  Exeter.  A change  in 
the  ministry  set  aside  this  scheme  of  annoyance. 

Before  any  person,  except  Mr.  Lardner  in  Pic- 
cadilly, Mr.  Winser  in  Pall  Mall,  and  Mr.  Atkins 
in  Golden  Lane,  he  adopted  the  use  of  gas  as  a 
means  of  artificial  light  to  his  premises.  He 
showed  his  judgment  by  selecting  Mr.  Clegg  of 
Manchester  for  the  maker  of  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus to  be  erected  at  101,  Strand — (at  that  time 
each  consumer  had  to  make  the  gas  for  himself) ; 
and  his  liberal  zeal  in  furnishing  Mr.  Clegg  with 
the  means  of  making  experiments,  in  manufacture, 
application,  and  remedy  of  failures,  cleared  Mr. 
Clegg’s  path  to  success  with  the  "Westminster 
Gas  Company. 

The  patent  for  a movable  axle  for  carriages 
engaged  much  of  his  attention  during  the  years 
1818-20;  and  in  the  latter  year  a picture  by 
Nigg,  in  enamel  on  china,  of  the  then  large  size 
of  fifteen  inches  by  twelve  inches,  as  a present 
from  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  testified  that 
prince’s  estimate  of  the  position  which  Mr.  Ac- 
kermann occupied  amongst  the  promoters  of  art, 
commerce,  literature,  manufactures,  and  science. 

The  establishment  of  lithography  in  England 
was  another  example  of  his  patient  and  persevering 
expenditure  of  money  and  time  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  improvement  of  a novelty.  He  was  not 
content  with  translating  Alois  Senefelder’s  trea- 
tise in  1819,  but  made  a journey  to  the  residence 
of  that  inventor  in  order  to  exchange  the  results 
of  their  theory  and  practice  before  producing  in 
1822  a Complete  Course.  The  business  relations 
between  leading  artists  and  Mr.  Ackermann  en- 
abled him  to  induce  them  to  touch  the  litho- 
graphic chalk;  so  in  1817,  through  Prout  and 
others,  the  process  became  an  acceptable,  or  rather 
a fashionable,  mode  of  multiplying  drawings : for 
want  of  such  an  advantage,  the  process,  when 
introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Andree  of 
Offenbach  in  its  original  and  rude  state,  had  re- 
ceived no  improvement;  and  all  its  subsequent 
success  may  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Ackermann’s 
personal  emulation  of  the  progress  in  it  made  at 
Munich. 

Upon  receiving,  especially  from  Count  Schon- 
feld,  an  authentic  account  of  the  misery  produced 
in  Germany,  particularly  in  Saxony,  and  by  the 
affair  of  Leipzig  during  the  five  days  (October 
15-19,  1813)  as  well  as  by  the  course  of  the  war. 
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he  temporarily  abandoned  the  oversight  of  his 
ov^n  multifarious  occupations  in  order  to  exert  all 
his  strength  in  procuring  aid  for  the  sutferers. 
With  the  help  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  he  got  a 
committee  together  in  Westminster  and  in  the 
city  of  London : the  first  obtained  a parliament- 
ary grant  of  100,000/.,  and  the  second  furnished  a 
rather  larger  sum  in  private  contributions.  This 
was  the  occasion  on  which  the  use  of  Whitehall 
Chapel  was  granted  for  a musical  performance 
in  aid  of  the  subscription.  For  two  years  Mr. 
Ackermann  undertook  the  task  of  correspondence 
with  the  German  committee  for  distributing  those 
sums,  of  examination  into  the  urgency  of  each 
appeal  for  help,  and  of  dividing  the  fund. 

The  Westminster  Association  for  the  further 
Kelief  of  the  Sufferers  by  the  War  in  Germany  ” 
proposed  to  acknowledge  his  pains,  probity,  and 
prudence  by  a silver  testimonial.  This  was  de- 
clined by  him,  as  was  also  a vote  of  thanks  to  be 
inscribed  in  gold  on  parchment.  He  begged  that 
all  thanks  might  be  comprised  in  a few  auto- 
graph lines  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
This,  surely,  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  propose 
to  gain  a doubtful  profit  by  a satire  upon  the 
national  clergy,”  which  was  the  object  of  the 
illustrator  and  of  the  publisher  of  the  Tours  of 
Dr,  Syntax,  as  absurdly  attributed  in  dubious 
terms  to  them  by  the  reporter  of  the  observations 
said  to  have  been  made  by  W.  Combe,  and  printed 
in  the  Advertisement  ” prefacing  his  Letters  to 
Marianne. 

The  relief  afforded  to  his  distressed  subjects 
was  acknowledged  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  by  the  presentation  of  his  portrait  in  a 
gold  box  set  with  diamonds  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  as  president  of  the  Westminster  com- 
mittee ; diamond  rings  to  Messrs.  Howard,  Marten, 
and  Watson,  three  of  the  secretaries  to  it;  as  well 
as  an  appropriate  memorial  to  those  three  gentle- 
men and  Mr.  Ackermann,  made  in  the  porcelain 
manufactory  at  Meissen,  on  behalf  of  the  Dresden 
committee.  The  gift  to  Mr.  Ackermann  was  a 
vase  twenty-four  inches  high,  allusive  to  Trajan’s 
provision  for  children,  with  a pair  of  groups — viz. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Pylades  and  Orestes ; and  in- 
stead of  the  diamond  ring,  Mr.  Ackermann  re- 
ceived the  Order  of  Civil  Merit.  On  his  visit 
many  months  afterwards  his  modesty  was  evident. 
After  an  interview  with  the  King  of  Saxony,  who, 
pressing  his  hand,  declared  the  popular  gratitude, 
Mr.  Ackermann  on  returning  to  the  hotel  heard 
of  the  intention  of  the  municipality  of  Dresden  to 
give  him  a fete.  When  the  managers  arrived  to 
offer  the  invitation,  they  found  that  during  the 
night  he  had  started  for  Leipzig.  There  he  could 
not  avoid  a public  oration ; but  at  Zurich,  Berlin, 
Munich,  and  Hamburg  he  begged  to  be  excused 
the  parade  of  the  receptions  that  were  proposed. 
In  1815  a similar  activity  was  displayed  by  Mr, 


Ackermann  in  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
300,000  thalers  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded 
Prussian  soldiers,  and  of  the  orphans  and  helpless 
parents  of  the  fallen  patriots.  These  philanthropic 
services  were  acknowledged  with  a diamond  ring 
by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  influx  of  Spanish  exiles  after  1815  is 
perhaps  almost  forgotten  in  England:  in  some 
respects  it  was  as  heartrending  to  Mr.  Ackermann 
as  that  from  France  a quarter  of  a century  previ- 
ously, and  he  immediately  devised  a means  of 
benefiting  permanently  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tressed amongst  them.  He  not  only  spent  large 
sums  in  procuring  Spanish  translations  of  Eng- 
lish works  and  original  Spanish  elementary  books, 
and  in  publishing  them,  but  established  branch 
book  and  print  shops  in  many  of  the  chief  towns 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  value  of  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  Southern  America  was 
acknowledged  by  President  Bolivar  in  a letter 
dated  at  Bogota,  December  15, 1827.  About  fifty 
volumes  and  half  as  many  school-books  had  been 
thus  published  before  1830. 

Amongst  the  cases  of  assistance  to  individuals 
which  did  honour  to  him  a few  became  public. 
The  case  of  Mrs.  Bowdich  in  1824  was  adopted 
by  the  Literary  Gazette  and  by  him ; and  one  of 
the  journals  of  that  date  says : — 

“ Fortunate  indeed,  then,  for  an  individual  to  meet  with 
such  an  advocate.  We  know  that  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Ackermann  are  indefatigable  in  this  particular  case.” 

The  discretion  which  he  exercised  in  choosing 
his  subordinates,  and  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
he  repaid  their  services,  enabled  him  to  produce 
several  books  which  deserve  the  notice  of  all 
those  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  merit  of 
these  illustrated  works  in  colour,  relatively  to 
others  of  similar  pretension,  both  of  that  time 
and  of  the  present  day.  With  aquatinters  like  S. 
Mitan,  and  the  school  of  hand-colourists  which 
Mr.  Ackermann  educated,  the  works  of  artists 
were  copied,  and  the  sketches  of  amateurs  were 
produced,  in  a manner  that  derides  such  distant 
imitations  as  those  in  Mr.  Hotten’s  edition  of  Lh\ 
Syntax,  and  surpasses  even  the  best  chromolitho- 
graphs of  the  present  time,  which  can  compete 
with  them  on  no  ground  but  that  of  a cheapness 
of  production,  which,  for  several  reasons,  does  not 
benefit  the  purchaser.  Amongst  such  works  that 
pass  under  his  name  for  want  of  a known  author, 
or  that  present  an  author’s  name  on  the  title-page, 
may  be  specified  under  abbreviated  titles  the  fol- 
lowing publications  : — 1809-10,  Microcosm  of 
London,  104  pi.  after  Pugin  and  Bowlandson,  with 
text  to  the  first  two  volumes  by  W.  H.  Pyne 
(whence  it  is  sometimes  confused  with  Pyne’s 
Microcosm),  but  to  the  third  volume  by  W. 
Combe.  1812,  Westminster  Abbey,  84  pi.  after 
Pugin,  Huett,  and  Mackenzie,  with  text  by  Combe. 
1813,  Historical  Sketch  of  Moscow,  12  pi.  1814, 
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University  of  Oxford^  84  pi.  after  Nash,  Pyne, 
Pugin,  Mackenzie,  &c.,  with  text  hy  Combe  ; and 
the  supplementary  Portraits  of  the  Founders,  32 
pi. and  the  Costume,  17  pi.  after  Uwins.  1815, 
University  of  Cambridge,  81  pi.,  with  text  by 
Combe ; and  the  supplementary  Portraits  of 
Founders,  16  pi.  ; and  the  Costume,  14  pi. 
1816,  Colleges  of  Winchester,  Fton,  and  Westmin- 
ster, ivith  the  Charter  House,  the  Free  Schools  of 
St.  Paul,  Merchant  Taylors’,  Harrow  and  Pughy, 
and  the  School  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  48  pL,  with 
text  by  Combe,  except  for  Winchester,  Eton  and 
Harrow  (text  by  W.  H.  Pyne.  Mr.  Hotten’s 
memoir  of  Combe  differently  excepts  Winchester, 
Harrow,  and  Rugby  ; but  the  statement  here 
made  had  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ackermann,  who 
was  not  likely  to  except  Eton  if  Combe  had 
written  it.)  1820,  Picturesque  Tour  along  the  Rhine, 
24  pi.,  by  J.  G.  von  Gerning.  1820,  Picturesque 
Illustrations  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  24 
pi.,  with  text  by  E.  E.  Vidal.  1820,  Picturesque 
Tour  of  the  English  Lakes,  48  pi.  after  Fielding 
and  Walton.  1821,  Picturesque  Tour  of  the  Seine, 
24  pi.  after  Pugin  and  Gendall.  1824,  Picturesque 
Tour  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  24  pL,  by  C.  R. 
Forrest.  1826,  Scenery,  ^c.  of  India,  24  pL,  by 
R.  M.  Grindlay.  1828,  Picturesque  Tour  of  the 
Thames,  24  pi.  after  Westall  and  Owen. 

All  these  were  described  as  elephant  4to  except 
Capt.  Grindlay's  atlas  plates.  They  form  a series 
which  has  not  yet  been  paralleled,  and  which  is 
likely  to  maintain  that  reputation.  It  is  not  sup- 
posed that  these  works  repaid  the  risk  (in  some 
cases  the  actual  cost)  of  production.  His  losses 
upon  them  were  partly  compensated  by  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  smaller  publications  that 
were  illustrated  in  a similar  manner.  The  chief 
of  these  was  the  Repository  of  Arts,  Literature, 
Fashions,  Manufactures,  8^c,,  which  before  the 
end  of  its  first  year  (1809)  had  attained  the  num- 
ber of  3000  subscribers,  and  was  continued  by 
him  until  the  end  of  1828,  being  during  the  whole 
of  that  period  under  the  management  of  Frederic 
Shoberl  as  general  editor,  with  the  assistance  of 
Lewis  Engelbach  as  reviewer  of  music  in  criti- 
cisms which  may  be  usefully  studied  by  the  most 
successful  living  contributors  to  the  press.  Its 
first  series  (1809-15)  was  distinguished  by  papers 
called  Observations  on  the  Fine  Arts,  from  a cor- 
respondent signing  Juninus,”  whose  earliest  com- 
munications were  scarcely  decipherable  through 
his  wish  to  be  anonymous:  they  ceased  when 
Mr.  Ackermann  transmitted  in  gold  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  papers  to  the  person  who,  he  felt 
assured,  had  supplied  them.  That  series  gave 
Howitt’s  British  Sports,  30  pi.  1809-11.  The 
third  series  (1823-28)  contained  the  History  of 
the  English  Drama  by  W.  C.  Stafford  of  York. 
Other  constant  contributors  were  F.  Accum  till 
his  exile  about  1820,  J.  M.  Lacey,  and  W.  Carey. 


But  the  most  prolific  source  of  matter  was  W. 
Combe,  who  supplied  the  papers  entitled  the 
Modern  Spectator,  1811-15 ; the  Cogitations  of 
Johannes  Scriblerus,  1814-16  j the  Female  Toiler, 
1816-21;  and  the  Adviser,  1817-22;  besides 
Amelia’ s Letters,  1809-11,  which  were  republished 
(with  his  name)  as  the  Letters  hetiueen  Amelia  in 
London  and  her  Mother  in  the  Country,  1824.  The 
value  of  the  materials  in  the  Repository  was  shown 
by  the  success  which  attended  the  issue  of  them 
in  separate  volumes.  It  supplied  Letter's  from  Italy, 
by  Lewis  Engelbach,  1809-13,  reprinted  as  Naples 
and  the  Campagna  Felice,  with  17  pi.  by  Row- 
landson, 1815  ; Select  Views  of  London,  76  pL, 
with  text  by  J.  B.  Papworth,  1810-15,  rep.  1816 ; 
Designs  for  Furniture,  76  pi.  (the  first  series), 
1809-15,  reprinted  as  the  Upholsterer’ s and  Cabi- 
netmaker’s Repository,  1816;  Architectural  Hints, 
27  pi.  by  J.  B.  Papworth,  1816-7,  reprinted  as 
Rural  Residences,  1819;  Sentimental  Travels  to 
(Tour  in  the)  the  South  of  France,  18  pi.  after 
Rowlandson,  1817-20,  rep.  1821 ; Picturesque  Tour 
from  Geneva  to  Milan  by  Way  of  the  Simplon, 
1818-20, 36  pi.,  with  text  by  F.  Shoberl,  rep.  1820; 
Pictorial  Cards,  1818-9,  rep.  1819  ; Hints  on  Orna- 
mental Gardening,  34  pi.  by  J.  B.  Papworth,  rep. 
1823 ; Picturesque  Tour  from  Berne  through  the 
Oberland,  17  pi.,  1821-22,  rep.  1824 ; Designs  of 
Household  Furniture  and  Decoration  (the  second 
series),  1816-22,  rep.  1823 ; Vieivs  of  Country 
Seats  of  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Gentry 
of  England,  after  W.  Westall,  T.  H.  Shepherd, 
and  others,  but  chiefly  J.  Gendall  (now  living  in 
Devonshire),  and  Frederick  Wilton  Litchfield 
Stockdale  (then  lately  of  the  H.  E.  I.  C.  service ; 
and  author,  in  1824,  of  Excursions  through  Corn- 
ivallf  bO  pL,  1823-28,  rep.  1828;  and  Designs  for 
Gothic  Furniture,  27  pi.  after  A.  Pugin,  rep.  1828.  . 
To  these  republications  may  be  added  those  of 
the  Female  Fashions,  chiefly  engraved  by  J.  S. 
Agar  in  the  Repository,  which,  with  the  British 
Fashions  for  1803  and  1804,  will  hereafter  be  im- 
portant materials  for  the  history  of  costume. 

(To  he  continued.) 


HORACE,  CARM.  I.  28. 

I am  one  who,  with  some  of  the  ablest  of  the 
German  critics,  think  I discern  the  hand  of  an 
interpolator  in  several  of  the  odes  of  Horace.  In 
the  appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  my  Mythology 
of  Greece  and  Italy  I have  noticed  a great  num- 
ber of  these  apparent  interpolations,  and  given  the 
grounds  on  which  they  have  been  suspected  by 
myself  and  others ; and  in  a preceding  volume  of 
the  present  series  of  N.  & Q.”  I have  added  a 
few  more.  I have  just  discovered  the  following 
one,  and  with  it  I expect  my  dealings  with  Horace 
will  terminate. 
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This  ode,  it  will  he  seen,  is  a dialogue  between 
a shipmaster  and  the  departed  spirit  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher  Archytas.  It  is  amoebseic, 
and  therefore,  as  we  may  see  in  Theocritus  and 
Virgil,  the  speeches  should  be  of  equal  length.  But 
it  consists  of  nine  four-lined  stanzas,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  one  too  much  or  one  too  little. 
I think  the  former  is  the  case ; and,  as  I believe 
those  critics  to  be  right  who  make  the  speech  of 
Archytas  commence  with  ‘‘^Me  quoque,”  &c. 
(v.  21),  I regard  the  fifth  stanza  (vv.  17-20)  as 
being  a gift  bestowed  on  the  poet  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  interpolator — a view  in  which,  as 
perhaps  elsewhere,  I may  have  been  preceded  by 
Peerlkamp,  to  whose  work  I have  not  access. 

As  is  the  case  with  these  interpolations  in 
general,  the  fifth  stanza  is  quite  superfluous.  The 
nauta  had  given  instances  of  those  who  were 
the  most  likely  to  have  escaped  death,  and  yet 
who  had  not ; and  he  concludes  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  death  is  inevitable.  What,  then,  was 
the  need  of  going,  as  we  may  say,  over  the  same 
ground  and  in  so  diffuse  a manner  ? Then  when 
we  look  at  the  verses  themselves,  we  may  see  at 
once  that  they  are  not  Horatian,  but  like  those 
of  the  interpolator  in  general — who  no  doubt  was 
a Grammaticus — smack  of  other  authors.  Thus 
the  last  line  evidently  alludes  to  the  death  of 
Dido  in  the  ^neis,”  a poem  not  written  till 
many  j^ears  after  this  ode,  and  in  the  strange  and 
almost  ludicrous  use  of  the  verb  fugit,  a passage 
of  Lucan’s  Pliarsolia  (ii.  75),  was  evidently  in  the 
writer’s  mind.  So  in  another  of  these  interpolated 
stanzas  (iii.  16,  29-32)  we  meet  with  fallit  in  a 
sense  which  it  only  has  in  Propertius,  i.  4,  16, 
whence  it  has  evidently  been  derived.  The  first 
line  also  was  probably  suggested  by  a passage  in 
the  seventh  book  of  the  “vEneis,”  of  which  poem 
we  are  also  reminded  in  the  third  line.  The  con- 
vincing proof,  however,  with  me  is  the  breach  of 
the  rules  of  amoebseic  poetry,  a difficulty  which  I 
see  no  way  of  getting  over.  Thos.  Keightlet. 

P.S.  In  what  I wrote  not  very  long  since  in 
&Q.”onthe  subject  of  the  FonsBandusise,” 
I showed  that  the  verb  desiliunt  proved  de- 
cidedly that  it  could  not  have  been  the  fount  near 
Venusia.  It  was  then  in  the  same  valley  in 
which  the  villa  of  Horace  lay,  and  through  which 
the  stream  of  the  Digentia  ran.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  it  may  have  been  the  source  of  this  stream, 
and  I therefore  render  vivo  the  stream,”  and  see 
a little  touch  of  quiet  humour  in  the  poet’s  thus 
saying  that  the  stream  should  have  been  called 
Bandusia.  It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  there 
were  ts^o  fontes  in  the  valley,  and  that  the  stream 
from  the  Bandusia  ran  into  the  Digentia,  but  that 
I regard  as  rather  improbable.  By  the  way,  is 
the  Fonte  Bello  at  the  present  day  the  head  of  the 
Licenza  ? If  it  is,  I am  right ; if  not,  I may  be  in 
error. 


MISS  BENGER : “ THE  PERCY  ANECDOTES.” 

In  a note  on  Gigmanity  ” (4‘^  S.  iii.  559),  I 
quoted  from  the  John  Bull  of  Jan.  18,  1824,  a 
statement  the  effect  of  which  is  to  assign  the 
authorship  of  The  Percy  Anecdotes  to  Miss  Benger, 
and  not  to  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Byerley  (4^*^  S. 
ii.  605).  Can  further  evidence  be  adduced  to 
connect  Miss  Benger  with  the  authorship  (sole  or 
in  part)  of  that  well-known  series  ? and,  who  was 
this  Miss  Benger?*  I conclude  that  she  is  the 
same  person  who  is  mentioned  in  the  following 
passage  from  My  Acquaintance  with  the  late 
Edmund  Kean,  by  T.  C.  Grattan,  Esq.,”  pub- 
lished in  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Sept.  1833 
(xxxix.  13)  : — 

“ I dined  several  times  at  his  house.  [In  London,  1817.  J 

1 there  met,  as  usual,  extremely  good  company.  But 
Miss  Plumtree,  Miss  Spence,  a novelist,  Miss  Benger,  a 
woman  of  higher  talents,  and  Captain  Glascock,  author 
of  The  Naval  Sketch-book,  were  the  only  persons  then  or 
since  connected  wdth  literature  whom  I recollect  to  have 
seen  at  these  parties.  Kean’s  associates  were  certainly 
not  homines  de  lettresT 

There  were  two  Misses  Plumptre,  sisters  of  the 
Rev.  James  Plumptre,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Great 
Gransden,  Huntingdonshire,  and  daughters  of  Dr. 
Plumptre,  President  of  Queen’s,  Cambridge ; and 
the  list  of  works  published  by  the  two  sisters  and 
their  brother  is  very  lengthy.  Miss  Spence  was 
author  of  Helen  Sinclair,  The  Nobility  of  the  Heart, 
and  other  novels,  that  obtained  a certain  amount 
of  popularity  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
Of  Miss  Benger  I find  the  following  notice,  in 
A Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Living  Authors  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  published  by  Colburn, 
1816:  — 

“ Benger,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ogilvy. — The  Female 
Geniad,  a poem  (written  at  the  age  of  thirteen),  4to,  1791. 
The  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  a poem  (printed  with 
Montgomery’s  and  Grahame’s  pieces  on  the  same  subject 
by  Bowj^er),  4to,  1809.  The  Heart  and  the  Fancy,  a 
tale,  2 vols.  12mo,  1813.  Klopstock’s  Letters,  from  the 
German,  forming  a sequel  to  his  Life,  by  Miss  Smith, 

2 vols.  1813.” 

Was  she  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  Brothers  Percy 
of  Mont  Benger  ” ? or  did  she  assist  Messrs.  Byerley 
and  Robertson  in  the  compilation  of  the  Anecdotes  ? 
I may  add,  that  the  Catalogue  of  the  London 
Library  (3rd  edition,  p.  579)  also  ascribes  the 
authorship  of  The  Percy  Anecdotes  to  Thos. 
Byerley  and  J.  C.  Robertson” — the  date  of  pub- 
lication being  1820-23,  and  Miss  Benger’s  name 
does  not  appear  in  that  voluminous  catalogue. 
From  another  source  I find  that  Miss  Benger  died 
in  1827,  and  that  she  was  also  the  authoress  of 
memoirs  of  Mrs.  E.  Hamilton,  Anna  Boleyn,  and 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  Cetheekt  Bede. 


[*  Elizabeth  Ogilvy  Benger  died  on  Jan.  9, 1827.  There 
is  an  excellent  notice  of  her  literary  career  in  the  Gentle- 
man’s Mag.  for  March,  1827,  p.  278. — Ed.] 
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Book  Insceiption. — The  following  lines  occur 
in  MS.  on  the  first  leaf  of  a volume  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  the  title 
is  Sermones  pm'ati  de  tempore  et  de  sanctis.  It  has 
no  date  or  place  or  printer’s  name,  but  was 
printed  before  1500  (Hain,  Repertorium  Bihlio- 
graphicum,  No.  12,404).  The  writing  is  quite  as 
early  as  the  volume  itself : — 

u yu  yt  art  a lett’  ma  & lyst  loke  on  a boke 
yt  yi  fyngers  be  not  fowll  loke  • loke  • loke  • 
be  lyke  a clerke  i clennes  & coterfet  no  coke 
y*  slutterd  is  & sluttych  w*  smother  & w*  smoke 
And  y®’*for  wach  ^ine  hande  at  eu’y  tyme  al  daye  i y® 
woke 

Wen  l>ay  be  fowle  & make  j^a  clen  w^’t  y®  wat’  of  y® 
broke 

Turn  fayr  yi  boke  & ren  no  lefe  ne  no  leyf  loke  y®  croke 
yf  y'l  do  Jpus  |?a  may  y'‘  wele  bodlych  vnbokyle  a boke.” 

William  Aldis  Weight. 
Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

The  Photogeaphee’s  Adage. — 

“ When  the  wind  blows  from  the  north, 

Take  not  the  wretched  sitter  forth  ; 

When  the  wind  blows  from  the  east, 

Take  twice  ten  seconds  at  the  least ; 

When  the  wind  blows  from  the  west. 

In  twice  ten  seconds  ’tis  impressed ; 

But  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  south, 

In  ten  you  have  eves,  nose,  and  mouth.” 

T.  D. 

John  Wesley.  — I do  not  know  whether  the 
accompanying  letter  has  ever  been  printed.  If 
you  think  it  likely  to  interest  your  readers,  it  is 
quite  at  your  service.  W.  IT.  Bliss. 

Bodleian  Libraiy,  Oxford,  J uly  12,  1869. 

Rawlinson  Letters^  Vol.  xxix..  No.  102,  Bodleian  Library. 

“ C.  C.  C.,  Sept*-  24, 1744. 

“ Sir, 

“ Your  last  requires  little  more  besides  the  acknow- 
ledging the  favour  of  it.  D*-  Richard  Pococke  you  men- 
tion was  admitted  Clerk  of  our  College  on  the  3^  of 
february,  1721,  and  took  his  degrees  in  Law,  as  you 
observe.  The  affair  of  Wesly  I have  had  but  little  con- 
cern in,  besides  the  mortification  of  hearing  him  preach 
for  about  an  hour  or  more ; For  when  I sent  the  Beadle 
for  his  Notes,  which  he  deliver’d  to  me  sealed  up,  he  told 
me  it  was  well  he  went  so  soon  for  ’em,  for  he  found  him 
preparing  to  go  out  of  town.  I was  at  Queen’s  College 
when  the  notes  were  brought  to  me,  before  12  o’clock, 
where  I was  engaged  as  one  of  M*-  Michell’s  Trustees  for 
his  Benefaction  there  in  auditing  the  year’s  Account,  as 
he  b}’’  his  Will  has  appointed  to  be  on  every  Bartholomew 
day.  Being  thus  disappointed  of  summoning  M*"  Wesly 
before  proper  persons,  I thought  it  adviseable  to  keep  his 
notes  in  my  own  Custody  till  the  Vice-Ch*-  came  home, 
who  was  expected  in  a little  time  : and  to  whom  I de- 
liver’d ’em  as  I received  ’em,  only  not  under  seal.  I 
suppose  it  will  not  be  long  ere  the  Vice-Ch*"  does  some- 
thing in  that  affair,  tho’  it  is  now  a bus^’-  time  with  him, 
just  at  the  removal  of  the  office  from  himself  to  the 
Rector  of  Lincoln,  where  Wesly  is  still  Fellow.  I am. 

Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

Jo.  Mather.” 

Chaucee’s  ScHiPPES  Hoppesteees.” — When 
Chaucer  wrote  his  ‘^Schippes  Hoppesteres”  he 


was  translating  Boccaccio’s  Navi  Bellatrici.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  his  copy  was  mis- written,  or  by 
him  mis-read  ballatrici  ” ? W.  P.  P. 

Bieds’  Eggs  unlucky  to  keep. — A native  of 
Kent  lately  gave  me  a collection  of  the  eggs  of 
British  wild  birds,  but  with  a strict  injunction  not 
to  retain  the  possession  of  them,  as  the  keeping  of 
them  would  be  very  unlucky.  Is  this  supersti- 
tion general?  Edwaed  J.  Wood. 

SiE  John  Heeschel  at  the  Cape. — I read  in 
a late  number  of  The  Atlienceum  that  few  echoes 
of  what  Sir  John  Herschel  did  at  the  Cape  have 
reached  England.”  I have  always  understood 
that,  during  the  four  years  Sir  John  Herschel 
spent  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1834-8),  he 
examined  the  whole  southern  celestial  hemi- 
sphere ; and  on  his  return  to  England,  the  results 
of  this  expedition  were  published  in  a large  quarto 
volume,  at  the  expense  of  the  then  Duke  of 
Northumberland:  for  which  work  the  Astrono- 
mical Society  voted  the  author  a fitting  testi- 
monial. Now,  to  term  this  big  book  ^Hew  echoes,” 
is  more  depreciatory  than  the  lady’s  remark  that, 
during  Herschel’s  stay  at  the  Cape,  he  had  com- 
pletely ‘^rummaged  the  heavens.” 

Fiat  Justitia. 

Notice  of  the  Discoveey  of  a Coenish  Mys- 
teey  Play. — I make  the  following  extract  from 
The  Athenceum  of  July  3,  hoping  that  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  title  and  contents  of  this 
old  Cornish  mystery  will  be  thereby  elicited : — 

“ Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth,  in  cataloguing,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  author  of  A Cornish 
Dictionary,  &c.  the  collection  of  Hengwrt  and  Peniarth 
MSS.,  has  discovered  a Cornish  ‘ mystery  ’ which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  unique.”  Only  three  of  these  mysteries  were 
heretofore  known  ; this  is  a fourth.” 

E.  H.  W.  D. 

Greenwich. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  LIEUTENANT  WADE  AND 
ENSIGN  MAYLEM. 

.Te  crois  etre  agreable  a vos  lecteurs,  en  leur 
faisant  part  d’un  trait  d’humanite  bien  naturel 
aux  grandes  ames,  mais  encore  assez  rare  de  nos 
jours,  de  la  part  d’un  aieul  d’un  de  mes  compa- 
triotes,  habitant  comme  moi  la  ville  de  Tours. 

Jean-FrauQois  de  Martel,  actuellement  inspec- 
teur  des  domaines  a Tours,  serait  heureux  de 
savoir  s’il  existe  en  Angleterre  des  descendants 
des  deux  officiers  dont  il  est  question  dans  ce 
recit. 

Votre  estimable  feuille,  en  publiant  cette  lettre 
dont  je  n’ai  voulu  rien  changer  quant  au  fond  ni 
a la  forme,  et  qui  est  une  piece  authentique,  fera 
un  grand  plaisir  aux  descendants  de  Jean-Bap tiste- 
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Gregoire  Martel  le  bienfaiteiir,  et  je  n’en  doute 
pas  aiix  officiers  Simon  Wade  et  John  Maylem 
qui  ont  re^u  le  bienfait. 

D’Oeai^ge, 

Le  Conservateur  de  la  Bibliotheque  de 
Tours. 

Tours,  ce  22  juillet  1869. 

“ To  all  Land  and  Sea  Officers,  Civil  and  Military,  and 
all  People  of  the  English  Nation,  Greeting. 

“ It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  we 
write  this  memorial,  which,  from  the  deep  sense  we  have 
of  the  obligations  we  lay  under  to  Monsieur  Martel, 
induces  us  in  point  of  gratitude  to  pay  our  sincere  acknow- 
ledgements for  the  many  favours  received  from  him  and 
family ; the  occasion  of  which,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
we  shall  relate  : — 

Doubtless,  Gentlemen,  you  have  had  intelligence  of 
the  transactions  upon  the  surrender  of  Fort  William  Henry 
on  Lake  Huron.  We  were  two  of  those  whose  fate  it 
was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  wherein  we  were  to  march  off 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  under  an  escort  of  a large 
body  of  French  regulars,  to  Fort  Edward ; but  they  being 
under  no  command,  we  w^ere  hurried  off  by  them  and 
brought  prisoners  to  Montreal,  and  kept  by  them  without 
the  city  upon  the  green  for  the  space  of  two  or  three 
days.  During  which  time  Monsieur  Martel,  with  inde- 
fatigable labour,  applied  himself  very  closely  to  procure 
our  redemption,  sticking  at  no  pains  where  he  had  any 
glimpse  or  prospect  of  procuring  our  releasement;  and 
even  interested  himself  so  far  in  the  affair  as  often  to 
endanger  himself,  -with  no  other  view,  as  we  have  since 
found,  than  purely  to  regain  us  our  liberty ; which  we 
had  no  sooner  accomplished,  but  his  lady  in  a sedan  (sic) 
he  conducted  us  to  his  house,  where  we  were  in  the  best 
manner  clothed  and  entertained  to  the  extent  of  every- 
thing the  place  could  afford,  until  he  procured  us  a room, 
and  provided  for  us  in  a very  decent  and  genteel  manner, 
giving  us  daily  instances  of  his  favours,  limited  not  to  us 
only  but  extended  to  all  the  other  officers  that  were  before 
and  afterwards  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  ourselves. 
Nor  did  his  genei'osity  rest  until  even  the  meanest  soldier 
had  sensibly  felt  the  liberal  dealings  of  his  hands. 

“ From  all  which,  with  a variety  of  other  instances  of 
his  kindness  we  could  mention,  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  you  gentlemen,  if  it  ever  should  be  his  or  any 
of  his  family’s  fate  through  chance  or  the  fortune  of  war, 
to  be  in  our  condition,  you  would  treat  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  give  them  occasion  to  speak  in  the 
same  language  of  us  as  we  do  with  pleasure  now  of  them. 

We  are  sure  no  true  Englishman,  who  by  nature  are 
heroic  and  generous,  would  misuse  a prisoner  because  he 
was  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  his  hands,  and  certainl}^  a 
gentleman  by  nature — a foe  to  our  country — whose  gene- 
rosity has  laid  us  under  such  infinite  obligations  to  him, 
can  never  meet  with  too  much  civility  and  respect. 

“ But  not  to  enlarge,  as  what  we  have  said  is  hearty 
and  sincere,  conclude, 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ ¥>■  most  Obedient 

“ Servants, 

“ Simon  Wade,  Lieutenant. 

John  Maylem,  Ensign. 

“ Monsieur  Martel, 

Montreal,  August  25,  1757. 

“ Thomas  Shaw, 

Capt*^  in  the 

New  Jersey  Eegiment.” 


Akval-Breas  : Aeval-S upper  : a Funeral 
Feast  in  Yokshire. — Is  there  any  connection 
between  this  latter  and  the  Arvals,  an  order  of 
fossores  which  existed  at  Rome  in  early  times  ? 
Concerning  these  latter  several  facts  have  come 
out  in  De  Rossi’s  Bulletlni,  and  any  circumstances 
which  might  connect  these  latter  with  the  York- 
shire Arval  would  be  very  interesting. 

Ale.  Pearson. 

Alcuin’s  Bible. — 

“ Alcuin  wrote  out  with  his  own  hand  a transcript  of 
the  Bible,  which  he  presented  to  the  Emperor,  and  which 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  M.  Passevant,  but  is 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.”  — J.  Mozley 
Stark’s  Catalogue,  July,  1869. 

I have  been  informed  that  this  tradition  is 
wholly  groundless,  and  hope  that  in  the  pages  of 
so  widely  circulated  a periodical  as  N.  & Q.”  a 
correct  statement  may  be  furnished  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  celebrated  manuscript  referred 
to,  showing  where,  if  it  really  exists,  it  is  now 
deposited ',  whether  in  Rome,  or  in  Paris,  or 
elsewhere.  Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 

Bibliographical  Queries.  — 1.  There  is  a 
curious  old  work  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  describing  the  proceedings  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  which  was  printed  at  Augsburg 
in  1483.  It  is  a small  folio,  black-letter,  and  is 
adorned  with  a great  many  quaint  coloured  wood- 
cuts  and  coats  of  arms.  Is  this  volume  unique  ? 
I have  never  met  with  it  in  sale  catalogues,  and 
do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  Dibdin’s  Decameron. 

2.  How  many  copies  of  the  latter  work  were 
printed  ? Have  there  ever  been  any  imperfect 
copies,  or  odd  volumes,  in  the  market? 

F.  M.  S. 

Bland-hyke,  or  Blan-dyee,  a Term  eor  a 
Day  of  Recreation  at  Stonyhurst  College, 
Lancashire.  — This  curious  expression  I have 
often  heard  made  use  of  by  the  students  of  this 
well-known  institution  to  denote  their  day  of 
recreation,  Thursday,  once  a month.  The  word 
itself  suggests  a Flemish  or  Dutch  origin.  As 
the  present  possessors  of  Stonyhurst  arrived  in 
this  country  in  1794  from  Liege,  Belgium,  being 
driven  out  of  their  possessions  by  the  French 
Revolution,  could  it  be  possible,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  this  term  was  imported  also  from  Flanders  ? 
Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  contributors  may 
be  able  to  inform  me  whether  the  name  of  Bland- 
dyke  is  the  Flemish  for  a day  of  recreation  or  not  ? 

George  Montgomery. 

Kensington. 

Chemitype.  — In  a review  of  Professor  Ste- 
phens’ work  on  Northern  Antiquities,  in  The 
Athenceum  of  July  17,  the  illustrations  of  the 
book  are  said  to  be  executed  by  this  process, 
which  appears  to  be  unknown,  or  at  least  unused, 
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in  England.  Where  can  I find  a description  of 
it?  F.  M.  S. 

Castles  in  the  Air  (4‘^  S.  iv.  13.) — Why  do 
our  neighbours,  the  French,  term  these  unsub- 
stantial creations  of  the  fancy  des  chateaux  en 
Espagne”?  E- V. 

Ercilla’s  Aeahcana.” — I believe  the  Arau- 
cana  of  Ercilla  was  translated  into  English  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  I should  be  glad 
to  know  by  whom.  Also,  the  author  of  a Tour 
in  South  America  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
which  had  frequent  reference  to  the  poem  of 
Ercilla,  which  it  much  illustrated.  Is  there  any 
work  in  which  there  is  a detailed  comparison  of 
the  three  contemporary  epics  of  Tasso,  Camoens, 
and  Ercilla, — I mean  more  than  may  be  found  in 
such  works  as  Hallam  and  Ticknor?  W.  M.  M. 

Hale-a-Dozen  Historical  Queries.  — 1. 
YYhat  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Abbey  of 
Fescamp,  Normandy  ? 

2.  Montfaucon  has  engraved,  in  his  Monumens 
de  la  Monarchie  franqaise^  the  tomb  of  King 
Philippe  of  France  from  St.  Benoit-sur-Loire,  on 
which  appear  statues  of  Bobert  Courthose,  Wil- 
liam Bufus,  &c.  (Monumens j i.  plate  Iv.)  Are 
the  tomb  and  statues  still  in  existence  ? 

3.  What  was  the  worth  of  a pound  Angevin  ? 

4.  Is  there  any  list  of  the  Abbesses  of  Fonte- 
vraud,  especially  with  dates  attached  ? [I  asked 
this  once  before,  some  time  since,  but  obtained 
no  answer.] 

5.  Edward  I.  consented  by  treaty  to  deliver  to 
Philippe  IV.  of  France  the  following  places  in  his 
French  dominions : Thalamond,  Turon,  Punirol, 
Penne,  and  Montflaukin.  (Feeder a,  i.  ii.  794.) 
What  are  the  modern  names  ? Were  two  of  them 
identical  with  Pignerol  and  Montfaucon  ? 

6.  Henry  [H.]  himself  is  said  at  these  rno- 
ments  [of  anger]  to  have  become  like  a wild 
beast ; his  eyes,  naturally  dove-like  and  quiet, 
seemed  to  flash  lightning ; his  hands  struck  and 
tore  at  whatever  came  in  their  way.”  I find  this 
quoted  in  a magazine  from  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  gifted,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
elegant  writers  of  the  present  day  ” — information 
whereby  I am  informed  of  nothing.  Can  any  one 
kindly  give  me  a common-sense  reference  to 
chapter  and  page,  as  well  as  author  ? 

Hermentrude. 

Hogarth’s  Lady’s  last  Stake.” — Does  any 
engraving  exist  of  Hogarth’s  picture  of  ^^The 
Lady’s  last  Stake  ” in  Lord  Charlemont’s  gallery, 
of  a size  suitable  for  binding  with  the  folio  edi- 
tion of  his  works  ? H.  H. 

Portsmouth. 

Metrical  Prophecy. — Is  this  prediction,  which 
has  been  going  round  the  newspapers,  genuine  or 
spurious  ? — 


“ That  the  Primate  is  a Scotchman  has 

come  to  be  talked  and  written  about,  in  connection  with 
a curious  ancient  prophecy. 

“ In  an  epilogue  delivered  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in 
1601,  by  Kichard  Burbage,  there  occurred  the  following 
sentences : •— 

‘ A Scot  our  King ! The  limping  State 
That  day  must  need  a crutch. 

What  next  ? In  time  a Scot  will  prate 
As  Primate  of  our  Church. 

‘ When  such  shall  be,  why  then  you’ll  see, 

That  day  it  wiU  be  found. 

The  Saxons  down  through  London  town 
Shall  burrow  under  ground.’ 

Dr.  Tait  is  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  we  travel 
about  London  under  ground.” 

Anglicanus. 

Miss  Monk,  Wife  of  William  D’Oyley. — Can 
any  of  your  readers  favour  me  with  information 
about  the  family  of  the  Miss  Monk  who  married, 
about  the  year  1740,  William  D’Oyley,  son  of  Sir 
John  D’Oyley,  Bart.,  of  Chislehampton,  Oxford- 
shire? Was  she  an  only  child,  and  what  were 
the  arms  of  her  family  ? J.  D.  E. 

Paris. 

Arms  of  Archbishop  Parker  of  Tuam.  — 
What  were  the  family  arms  of  John  Parker  (son 
of  Bev.  John  Parker,  Prebendary  of  Maynooth), 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  1667-78,  and  of  Dublin  1678 
till  his  death,  Dec.  28,  1681  ? He  was  buried  in 
Christ  Church,  Dublin.  * C.  S.  K. 

Peli. — Is  Peli,  the  Hawaiian  goddess,  who  is 
believed  to  preside  over,  dwell  in,  and  issue  from 
Kiranea,  the  largest  and  most  extraordinary  vol- 
canic crater  on  the  face  of  the  globe  (see  the 
Saturday  Magazine^  September  15,  1832),  visiting 
the  children  of  men  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
earthquakes,  and  streams  of  liquid  fire  — con- 
sidered to  be,  both  philologically,  sacrificially,  and 
otherwise,  a feminine  development  of  a masculine 
prototype — Baal  = Jupiter  — Sun  ? J.  Beale. 

Pellico’s  ^‘Francesca  da  Bimini.” — Has  this 
celebrated  tragedy  ever  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish ? If  so,  by  whom,  when,  where  was  it  pub- 
lished ? L.  M. 

Pillory  at  East  Looe,  Cornwall. — Murray, 
in  his  Handbook  to  Devon  and  Cornwall^  edit.  1865, 
p.  263,  says  that,  near  the  ^ church  end  ’ at  East 
Looe  there  yet  remains  the  pillory,  one  of  the  very 
few  in  England.”  Is  this  information  correct  at 
the  present  time,  or  has  this  ancient  instrument 
of  punishment  been  removed  P The  pillory  at  Looe 
was  claimed  by  Henry  de  Bodrigan,  lord  of  the 
manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  E.  H.  W.  D. 

Greenwich. 

Engraved  Portrait. — Who  is  the  original  of 
a portrait  engraved  in  oval  by  J.  Payne ; in  an 
oval  border  the  words  ^^Patiens  qui  Prudens,” 
surmounted  by  the  date  Anno  1629  ” P 

William  Bates. 
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PEiJfTiNG  Qijekt. — I remember  coming  across 
a book,  in  tbe  library  of  an  eminent  printer  now 
dead,  wbicb  puzzled  me  very  much.  It  was  a 
small  volume  of  about  sixty  pages,  very  small 
4to,  or  square  12mo,  printed  entirely,  from  title- 
page  to  colopbon,  in  wbat  seemed  to  me  Court 
hand.  Has  there  ever  been  any  book  printed  in 
this  character  in  England  ? I should  say  that  it 
is  twenty  years  since  I saw  the  book,  and  my 
recollection  of  it  is  somewhat  hazy.  F.  M.  S. 

Quotations  wanted. — 

“ Sounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost,  and  die 
In  one  short  hour ; while  that  which  strikes  the  eye, 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind : the  faithful  sight 
’Graves  on  the  mem’ry  with  a beam  of  light.”  * 

J.  Manuel. 

“ So  when  heaven’s  lamp,  that  rules  the  genial  day, 
Behind  the  sable  moon  pursues  his  way : 

Affrighted  mortals,  when  the  eclipse  is  o’er, 

Believe  him  more  illustrious  than  before.” 

T.  E. 

Treeoils  in  Arms,  and  Mount  eor  Crest. — 
Is  it  according  to  any  rule  or  tradition  in  heraldry, 
or  by  mere  accident,  that,  in  the  three  instances 
given  below,  trefoils,  borne  in  coat  armour,  appear 
in  connection  with  a mount  or  hill  in  the  crest  ? — 
Eoe  of  Brundish,  Suffolk:  Three  trefoils  and 
as  many  quatrefoils  j crest,  on  a mount  vert  a 
roebuck  statant. 

Symonds  of  Taunton  (granted  1587) : Three 
trefoils ; crest,  on  a mount  vert  an  ermine. 

Uphill  of  London:  Four  trefoils;  crest,  on  a 
mount  charged  with  trefoils  a bird  volant. 

Kentish  Town.  W.  MOUNTEORD. 

Ulphilas. — I suppose  the  second  syllable  in 
Ulphilas  (the  author  of  the  Gothic  Version)  is 
short ; but  I wish  for  some  authority  for  its  quan- 
tity, or  some  analogous  word  which  might  suggest 
it.  The  first  syllable  of  the  name  is  evidently 
Ulf,  Wolf,  Guelph.  B.  L.  W. 

Vandela  or  Wandailes,  Meaning  of. — In  a 
grant  by  William  de  Percy  of  Dunsley,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Hermitage  at  MulgTave,  supposed  to 
have  been  made  about  1150,  the  following  passage 
occurs : — 

“ Scilicet,  totam  terrain  meam  de  Midthet,  a balco  qui 
est  inter  vandelas  demenii  mei,  et  vandelas  hominum 
meorum.” 

Again,  William,  son  of  Line  of  Levingthorpe, 
granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Hylda 
of  Wyteby,  and  to  the  monks  there — 

“ one  rod  and  a half  of  land  in  Wandailes  upon  the  river 
Tayse,  on  the  east  side  of  Midlesburc.”  — Charlton’s 
Whitby,  p.  188 ; Burton,  Mon.  Ebor.,  p.  83. 

In  this  parish  we  have  a series  of  contiguous 
enclosures,  containing  together  forty  or  forty-five 
acres,  all  designated  by  the  common  name  Wandales; 

[*  This  seems  to  be  a translation  from  Horace:  see 
De  Arte  Poeticd,  180.] 


or,  as  it  is  written  in  the  six-inch  Ordnance  Maps 
(Sheet  30),  Wandels;  in  sheet  42,  it  is  Wandhill; 
and  in  sheet  8,  Wand  Hills — which  are  evidently 
corruptions  of  the  same  name.  There  is  also  a 
Windel  (1541),  otherwise  written  Wyndell  or 
Wendell,  at  Guisborough,  and  spelt  Win  die,  and 
Wind-hills-on- Apian  of  the  Guisborough  estate, 
about  one  hundred  years  old.  This  last,  I think, 
is  probably  another  corruption  of  Wandale.  Be- 
sides, there  are  other  instances  of  the  same  name 
in  the  district  (Cleveland),  the  exact  local  posi- 
tion of  which  I have  not  yet  precisely  ascertained. 
I am  anxious  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  the 
term.  I find  nothing  clearly  to  the  purpose  in 
Ducange ; and  my  own  surmise  that  the  Wandale^ 
or  Vandela,  was  an  enclosed  pasture,  but  common 
to  the  dependants  of  the  lordship  in  which  it  lay, 
remains  quite  unsubstantiated  by  any  tangible 
proof,  while  the  halco  in  the  quotation  above 
makes  against  it.  I should  be  much  obliged  if 
any  reader  of  & Q.’’  could  throw  light  on 
the  subject.  J.  0,  Atkinson. 

Dauby  in  Cleveland. 

Vaughans  of  Bredwardine  and  Pedwar- 
dine,  Co.  Hereford. — Possibly  this  may  catch 
the  eye,  of  some  diligent  genealogist  who  has  had 
better  success  than  myself  in  reconciling  the  dis- 
crepancies and  unravelling  the  intricacies  in  the 
Vaughan  pedigrees.  There  is  certainly  great  con- 
fusion in  all  the  accounts  which  I have  been  able 
to  see,  and  I am  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  great  Sir  Eoger  Vaughan  of  Bredwardine  ’’ 
(the  preserver  of  Henry  V.’s  life)  had  no  connec- 
tion with  that  place,  and  that  his  family  did  not 
settle  there  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

C.  J.  E. 


^‘L’Empire  c’est  la  Paix.” — What  was  the 
occasion  of  the  above  immortal  utterance  by  Na- 
poleon? Was  it  a quotation  or  original?  It  has 
been  repeated  so  often  that  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
live  ; and  one  of  N.  & Q.’s  ” most  useful  services 
to  posterity  will  be  its  information  as  to  the 
origin  of  proverbs.  E.  C.  L. 

[This  magniloquent  (and  original)  declaration  was 
made  at  Toulouse,  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  when  its  author 
was  manipulating  the  pulse  of  the  public  in  the  vine- 
yards of  Southern  France  preparatory  to  re-establishing 
the  imperial  regime.  At  the  close  of  a splendid  banquet 
given  to -him  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  Bourse 
of  the  above-mentioned  city,  and  being  emboldened  by 
the  mad  enthusiasm  of  the  company  present,  the  Prince- 
President  suddenly  cast  off  all  reserve,  and  unequivocally 
announced  the  impending  change.  “ There  is  one  objec- 
tion,” he  urged  in  vindication  of  his  purpose,  “ to  which 
I must  reply.  Certain  minds  seem  to  entertain  a dread  of 
war  ; certain  persons  say,  the  Empire  is  only  war.  But 
I say,  THE  Empire  is  Peace,  for  France  desires  it,  and 
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when  France  is  satisfied  the  world  is  tranquil.”  A few 
days  previously,  when  presiding  at  the  inauguration  of 
an  equestrian  statue  of  his  uncle,  Napoleon  I.,  he  gave 
vent  to  a similar  sentiment  to  the  s^^mpathetic  Lyonnese ; 
hut  his  language  on  that  occasion  was  not  characterised 
by  the  like  arrogance  or  by  the  like  terseness.  As  the 
two  memorable  addresses  in  question  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  confounded  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  we 
will  append  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  earlier  one. 
“ Faithful  servants  of  the  nation ! ” he  exclaimed,  “ I 
never  shall  have  but  one  object,  and  that  is  to  reconsti- 
tute in  this  great  country,  convulsed  by  so  man}’’  com- 
motions and  Utopian  schemes,  a peace  based  upon  concili- 
ation for  men,  inflexibility  of  principles  of  authority,  love 
for  the  labouring  classes,  and  national  dignity.”] 

Parliament. — In  Manningham’s  Diary  (Cam- 
den Soc.  p.  48),  Mr.  Carle,  my  chamber-fellow, 
was  called  alone  by  Parliament  to  the  bar.”  What 
is  meant  by  'parliament  in  this  sentence  ? 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

[The  expression  is  used  in  this  place  in  its  aboriginal 
or  colloquial  sense,  and  refers  to  the  particular  society  of 
which  Mr.  Carle  was  a member,  and  by  whom,  in  due 
course,  he  was  “ called  ” or  permitted  to  practise  as  an 
‘‘  utter-barrister,”  which  was  one  degree  below  that  of  a 
“ reader.”  It  was  customary  at  the  period  in  question  to 
call  four  “ apprentices  of  the  law  ” only  in  every  year. 
Mr.  Carle’s  call  appears  to  have  been  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  term  “ Parliament  ” may  refer  also  to  the 
immediate  interference  of  the  Privy  Council  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  the 
several  Inns  of  Court.  Prior  to  1576,  when  this  pre- 
scriptive right  was  exercised  for  the  last  time,  and  pre- 
cedent established  for  the  future,  an  order  of  Council, 
subscribed  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and 
other  lords,  and  made  in  the  Easter  Term  of  that  year, 
directs  that  “ none  be  called  to  the  utter-bar  but  by  the 
ordinary  Council  of  the  House  (i.  e.  the  Inn)  in  their 
general  ordinary  councils  in  term  time  ; and  also  none 
shall  be  utter-barristers  without  having  performed  a 
certain  number  of  mootings  (i.  e.  arguing  fictitious  cases) ; 
also,  that  none  shall  be  permitted  to  plead  in  any  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  or  to  sign  pleadings,  unless  he  be  a 
reader,  bencher,  or  five  years’  utter-barrister,  and  con- 
tinuing that  time  in  exercises  of  learning ; also,  that  none 
shall  plead  before  justices  of  assize  unless  allowed  by  the 
justices  of  assize.’'  (See  Dugdale’s  Origines  Judiciales.') 
Since  the  Common-wealth,  the  authority  to  call  persons 
to  the  degree  of  barrister-at-law  has  been  tacitly  relin- 
quished to  the  benchers  of  the  different  societies,  and  is 
now  considered  to  be  delegated  to  them  from  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts.] 

Lunch. — 

“A lady  eminent  for  the  elegance  of  her  taste,  and  of 
whom  one  of  the  best  judges,  the  celebrated  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  observed  to  me,  that  she  spoke  the  purest  and  the 
most  idiomatic  English  she  had  ever  heard,  threw  out  an 
observation  which  might  be  extended  to  a great  deal  of 


our  present  fashionable  vocabulary.  She  is  now  old 
enough,  she  said,  to  have  lived  to  hear  the  vulgarisms  of 
her  youth  adopted  in  drawing-room  circles.  To  lunch, 
now  so  familiar  from  the  fairest  lips,  was  in  her  youth 
only  known  in  the  servants’  hall.” — Disraeli’s  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  tit.  “Neology.” 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  lunch? 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

[This  word  is  of  doubtful  etymology.  Lexicographers, 
following  their  several  fancies,  have  derived  it  from  lonja 
(Span.),  a long  piece,  a slice;  from  luns,  kluns  (Swed.), 
a mass  or  lump ; from  louncga,  longein  (Armor.),  to  swal- 
low greedil}^;  and  from  llwnc  (Welsh),  a gulp,  a swallow. 
Obviously  all  these  terms  have  sprung  from  a common 
but  unknown  source;  and  neither  of  them,  therefore,  can 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  satisfactory  : hence  some  are  of 
opinion  that  the  word  is  corrupted  from  the  Old  English 
nooji-shun,  the  refreshment  taken  at  noon  when  labourers 
desist  from  work  to  shun  the  heat ; and  the  above  extract 
from  the  Curiosities  of  Literature  is  so  far  confirmatory 
of  its  vulgar  origin.  The  earliest  usage  of  it,  as  quoted 
by  Todd,  occurs  in  The  Cautelles  of  the  Masse,  1584  : 
“ Witness  their  double  chynnes  and  fat  lunchions  of  flesh 
on  their  bodies.”  A modern  wit  having  observed  of  the 
meal  itself,  that  it  is  a reflection  on  breakfast  and  an 
insult  to  dinner,  it  is  just  possible  it  may  fall  again  into 
desuetude,  in  polite  circles  at  least,  and  its  mention  be 
once  more  restricted  to  the  “ servants’  hall.”] 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Fellowes. — Can  you  inform  me 
whether  Robert  Fellowes,  LL.D.,  the  author  of 
The  Religion  of  the  Universe,  he  living  or  dead, 
and  at  the  same  time  refer  me  to  any  published 
account  of  the  doctor’s  life  ? He  officiated  as 
secretary  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  a second  edition 
of  his  work  appeared  in  1836.  W.  S.  C. 

[The  Eev.  Robert  Fellowes  died  on  Feb.  6,  1847,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a native  of 
Norfolk,  and  having  been  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  Hall, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1801,  he  was- 
ordained  in  1795.  He  however  ultimately  relinquished 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  adopted 
those  contained  in  The  Religion  of  the  Universe,  pub- 
lished in  1836.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Parr, 
who  introduced  him  to  Queen  Caroline,  of  whose  cause  he 
was  a most  ardent  champion.  He  was  also  the  friend  of 
Baron  Maseres,  who  bequeathed  to  him  a ver}"  large  for- 
tune. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
London  University,  and  in  gratitude,  it  is  said,  to  Dr. 
Elliotson,  founded  two  annual  gold  medals  — the  Fel- 
lowes’ medals — as  prizes  for  proficiency  in  clinical  science. 
A long  list  of  the  various  works  published  by  Dr.  Fel- 
lowes, who  was  for  six  years  editor  of  the  Critical  Review, 
will  be  found  in  the  long  obituary  of  the  doctor  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  1847,  pp.  440-1.] 

Shakespeare. — Where  is  the  best  commentary 
to  be  found  on  — 

“ She  sat  like  patience  on  a monument, 

Smiling  at  grief”  ? 
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Has  the  simile  been  explained,  or  the  allusion  to 
the  monument  identified  ? Clarry. 

[Our  correspondent,  to  whom  we  owe  an  apology  for 
a long  accidental  delay  in  inserting  this  query,  will  find 
four  pages  of  very  elaborate  criticisms  upon  this  figure 
by  Warburton,  Malone,  and  Boswell,  in  the  Variorum 
Shakespeare  (1821),  xi.  505  et  seq.'] 


JANET  LITTLE. 

(4**^  S.  iv.  56.) 

A.  J.  M.  will  find  a short  account  of  Janet 
Little  in  the  Household  Journal,  vol.  i.  (London, 
James  Henderson,  1865).  She  is  there  described 
as  a tall  woman,  with  dark  hair,  and  somewhat 
coarse  masculine  features,  but  with  a demeanour 
modest  in  the  extreme.  She  is  also  called  a pure- 
minded,  humble,  and  good  woman.  She  was 
born  in  Dumfriesshire  of  poor  parents,  and  re- 
ceived only  a small  share  of  education.  In  her 
youth  she  became  a servant  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  the  friend  of  the  poet  Burns. 
She  was  afterwards  employed  at  Loudon  Castle, 
from  which  place  she  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Burns,  to  see  whom  she  had  long  and  earnestly 
desired : — 

“ Loudon  House,  12th  July,  1789. 

“ Sir, — Though  I have  not  the  happiness  of  being  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  you,  yet,  amongst  the  number  of 
those  who  have  read  and  admired  your  productions,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  trouble  you  with  this.  You  must 
know,  sir,  I am  somewhat  in  love  with  the  Muses,  though 
I cannot  boast  of  any  favoui's  they  have  deigned  to  con- 
fer on  me  as  yet ; my  situation  in  life  has  been  very 
much  against  me  as  to  that.  I have  spent  some  years  in 
and  about  Ecclefechan  (where  my  parents  reside)  in  the 
station  of  a servant,  and  am  now  come  to  Loudon  House, 
at  present  possessed  by  Mrs.  Hendrie : she  is  daughter 
of  Mrs,  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  whom  I understand  you  are 
particularly  acquainted  with.  As  I had  the  pleasure 
of  perusing  jmur  poeuns,  I felt  a partiality  for  the  author 
which  I should  not  have  experienced  had  you  been  in  a 
more  dignified  station,  and  wrote  a few  verses  of  address 
to  3’ou,  which  I did  not  then  think  of  ever  presenting  ; 
but  as  fortune  seems  to  have  favoured  me  in  this,  by 
blunging  me  into  a family  by  whom  you  are  well  known 
and  much  esteemed,  and  where  perhaps  I may  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  you,  I shall,  in  hopes  of  your  future 
friendship,  take  the  liberty  to  transcribe  them  : — 

[Here  followed  the  verses.] 

“ Sir,  I hope  you  will  pardon  my  boldness  in  this.  M}’- 
hand  trembles  while  I write  to  yon,  conscious  of  my 
unworthiness  of  what  I would  most  earnestly  solicit": 
viz.  3mur  favour  and  friendship;  yet,  hoping^^mu  will 
show  younself  possessed  of  as  much  generosity  and  good 
nature  as  will  prevent  3mur  exposing  what  1033’-  justh’- 
be  found  liable  to  censure  in  this  measure,  I shall  take 
the  liberty  to  subscribe  m3'self,  sir,  3mur  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

“ Janet  Little. 

“P.S.  If  3’ou  would  condescend  to  honour  me  with  a 
few  lines  from  3’our  hand,  I would  take  it  as  a par- 


ticular favour ; and  direct  to  me  at  Loudon  House,  near 
Galston.” 

In  writing  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  Burns  says  with 
reference  to  the  above  letter : — 

“ I had  some  time  ago  an  epistle,  part  poetic  and  part 
prosaic,  from  3mur  poetess  Miss  J.  Little — a very  ingenious 
but  modest  composition.  I should  have  written  her  as 
requested,  but  for  the  hurr3"  of  this  new  business.  I have 
heard  of  her  and  her  compositions  in  this  country,  and  I 
am  happy  to  lycld,  ahvays  to  the  honour  of  her  character.. 
The  fact  is,  I know  not  how  to  write  to  her.  I should 
set  down  to  a sheet  of  paper  that  I knew  not  how  to 
stain.” 

Some  time  after  writing  tbe  above  epistle, 
Janet  called  at  Eilisland  to  see  Burns.  He  was 
not  at  lioine ; but  while  she  was  waiting,  he  was 
brought  in  with  a broken  arm,  having  fallen  from 
his  horse.  In  some  verses,  written  on  the  occa- 
sion, she  says : — 

“ With  beating  heart  I viewed  the  bard. 

All  trembling  did  him  greet, 

IVith  sighs  bewailed  his  fate  so  liard. 

Whose  notes  were  ever  sweet.” 

Her  Poetical  Works,  published  in  1792,  had  a 
long  list  of  subscribers.  Her  poetry  is  not  of  a 
very  high  order.  Her  book  is  described  as  re- 
markable, for  a milkmaid.”  After  publishing  her 
poems,  she  became  the  excellent  wife  of  a com- 
mon labourer.”  She  died  in  1813,  and  left  behind 
her  a number  of  manuscript  pieces,  which  she  had 
written  during  her  married  life. 

D.  Macphail. 

27,  Castle  Street,  Paisle3'. 


A.  J.  M.  asks,  Who  was  Janet  Little,  the 
Scotch  milkmaid  ?”  She  was  the  superintendent 
of  the  dairy  at  Loudon  Castle,  Ayrshire,  and 
A.  .T.  M.  will  find  a very  excellent  notice  of  her 
in  The  Contemporaries  of  Burns  and  more  recent 
Poets  of  Ayrshire,  ivith  Selections  from  their 
Writings.  James  M‘Kie. 

Kilmarnock. 


THE  STIRLING  CASE. 

(4**^  S.  iii.  575;  iv.  38.) 

I have  not  leisure  at  present  to  go  into  the 
questions  connected  with  all  the  peerages  referred 
to,  which  I the  less  regret  as  I am  well  aware 
that  Dr.  Bogers  is  fully  competent  to  defend 
himself,  and  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the 
remarks  of  Axglo-Scotus  on  the  Stirling  case. 

1st.  Mr.  Humphreys  never  produced  a regrant 
by  Charles  I.  dated  Dec.  7,  1639.”  The  document 
he  actually  lodged  in  process  purported  to  be  an 
extract  from  the  said  grant.  This  distinction  may 
appear  a mere  verbal  one  to  a person  not  con- 
versant with  Scotch  law,  but  in  point  of  fact  it 
is  a most  important  and  essential  one.  In  the 
criminal  proceedings  connected  with  the  case  it 
was  prominently  brought  forward  by  the  late 
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Lord  Kobertson^  wbo  was  counsel  for  Mr.  Hum- 
pbreys. 

“ But  the  paper  before  us  is  not  a charter,  and  never 
was  stated  to  he  a charter.”  (Swinton’s  Report  of  the 
Trial,  Edinburgh  1839,  p.  274.)  “ Lord  Stirling,  most 
unwisely  in  my  humble  opinion,  wished  not  to  produce 
that  excerpt  as  directly  giving  him  any  particular  right, 
hut  to  prove  by  it  that  a charter  in  similar  terms  had 
-once  existed.  And  accordingly  it  is  called  an  ancient 
and  authentic  excerpt  or  abridged  copy  of  a charter  of  the 
crown  in  favour  of  William  Earl  of  Stirling^  Qlbid.) 

“ But  it  is  not  and  never  was  said  to  be  a charter.  It  is 
only  produced  as  an  excerpt  of  a charter  found  in  Ire- 
land.” (P.  275.)  “In  March,  1838,  the  Court  found 
that  it  was  a precept  and  not  a charter,  and  that  it  could 
be  received  as  proof  of  the  tenor  of  a charter  that  had  been 
lost.”  {Ibid.)  “ I would  only  here  observe,  that  this  is 
not  a charter,  but  bears  to  be  an  abstract  or  abridged  copy 
of  a charter.  Now,  gentlemen,  an  erroneous  but  genuine 
copy  is  a very  different  thing  from  a forged  principal.'' 
(P.‘276.) 

2ndly.  I should  hesitate  for  many  reasons  to 
uall  the  fact  of  Archbishop  Spottiswoode’s  name 
appearing  as  a witness  to  a deed  which  bears 
d.ate  eleven  days  after  his  death  2,  fatal  blunder,  as 
it  is  capable  of  explanation  • but  Anglo-Scotus 
takes  no  notice  of  the  other  and  more  formidable 
half  of  the  objection  that  the  archbishop  is  de- 
scribed as  cancellarius — an  office  he  had  resigned 
months  before. 

Lastly,  I would  ask  Anglo-Scotus  on  what 
authority  he  asserts  that  Mr.  Riddell  was  engaged 
for  the  crown  in  the  Stirling  case.  I have  before 
me  as  I write  the  authorised  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings both  in  the  Court  of  Session  and  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  in  neither  of  them 
is  his  name  mentioned. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  this  is  quite  consistent 
with  his  having  been  privately  consulted  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown,  but  it  would  hardly 
justify  the  use  of  the  technical  term  engaged.  I 
may,  however,  add  that  I was  practising  at  the 
Scotch  bar  at  the  time  when  the  cases  occurred ; 
that  they  formed  a frequent  topic  of  discussion  in 
the  outer  house  j that  Professor  Cosmo  Innes, 
then  senior  depute  advocate,  who  went  to  Paris 
to  collect  information  there,  often  amused  us  with 
accounts  of  his  proceedings,  but  I have  no  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Riddell’s  name  having  been  ever 
introduced  upon  any  of  these  occasions. 

I therefore  repeat  that  it  falls  upon  Anglo- 
ScoTus  to  produce  evidence  that  the  blunder  to 
which  he  refers  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Riddell. 

George  Veke  Irving. 


ROBERT  BLAIR,  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  GRAVE,” 
AND  NORRIS  OF  BEMERTON,  ETC. 

(ph  S.  iv.  28.) 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  B.  Grosart,  in  his 
remarks  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  idea  contained 
in  Campbell’s  line — 

“ Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between. 


in  Blair’s  poem,  “ The  Grave,”  asks  if  it  has  been 
pointed  out  anywhere  that  John  Norris  of  Bemer- 
ton  had  given  the  same  simile.  To  this  question 
I am^  able  to  return  an  affirmative  answer.  I 
have  in  my  possession,  in  a pamphlet  form— 

“ The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Blair,  containing  The 
Grave  and  a Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Mr.  Law,  to  which 
are  prefixed  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  the 
Author.  Glasgow : Printed  by  and  for  R.  Chapman, 
1805.”  ^ 

^ In  the  Remarks  on  ‘ The  Grave,’  ” to  which  no 
signature  is  affixed,  the  author  praises  the  poem 
for  its  boldness  and  originality  of  thought,  and 
the  strength  of  its  language  and  versitication, 
while  he  censures  its  unconnected  style,  charac- 
terising the  poem  as  rather  a series  of  paintings 
than  a regular  and  connected  whole.”  After  ob- 
serving that  it  had  been  asserted  by  some  of  the 
admirers  of  ^^The  Grave,”  that  Blair’s  matter,  as 
well  as  his  manner,  is  quite  his  own,  the  author 
proceeds  to  indicate  various  traces  of  imitation. 
He  points  out  the  source  of  the  idea  already 
referred  to,  quoting  the  two  stanzas  of  Norris 
given  by  your  correspondent,  and  also  remarks  on 
the  similarity  between  the  two  poets  in  most  of 
the  other  examples  mentioned  by  Mr.  Grosart. 
Two  additional  instances  are  the  following  : — 

“ Friendship  ! mysterious  cement  of  the  soul, 
Sweet’uer  of  life  and  solder  of  society.” — Blair. 

“ Musick,  thou  generous  ferment  of  the  soul, 

Thou  universal  cement  of  the  whole.” — Norris. 

“ . . . Here,  too,  the  petty  tyrant. 

Whose  scant  domains  geographer  ne’er  notic’d.” 

Blair. 

“ While  you  a spot  of  earth  possess  with  care, 

Below  the  notice  of  the  geographer.” — Norris. 

As  the  unknown  author  of  these  Remarks  ” 
claims  the  credit  of  discovering  instances  of  imi- 
tation in  The  Grave  ” which  had  hitherto 
escaped  notice,  and  as  copies  of  the  little  work 
containing  them  may  be  scarce,  I may  be  allowed 
space  for  a few  of  the  most  noticeable.  To  show 
Blair’s  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  the  author 
quotes  lines  from  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil,  which 
have  evidently  suggested  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable passages  in  The  Grave,”  and  a large 
portion  of  the  poem  is  asserted  to  bear  a close 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Lucian : 

“ The  line  near  the  beginning  — 

“ ‘ Who  swam  to  sov’reign  rule  thro’  seas  of  blood,’ 
is  from  Pope : — 

“ ‘ For  thee  whole  nations  drown’d  with  flames  and  blood, 
And  swam  to  empire  thro’  the  purple  flood.’ 

“ So  the  appropriate  simile : — 

“ ‘ Sullen,  like  lamps  in  sepulchres,  your  shine 
Enlightens  but  yourselves,’ 

is  borrowed  from  the  same  poet : — 

“ ‘ Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchre.’ 

Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady 
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“ It  is  likewise  probable  that  the  simile  — 

“ ‘ By  iinperceived  degrees  he  wears  away,_ 

Yet  like  the  sun  seems  larger  at  the  setting,’ 
instead  of  being  taken  from  Quarles,  is  from  a passage  in 
one  of  Pope’s  letters  to  Wycherley,  where  in  allusion  to 
Dryden  he  says: — ‘For  his  fire,  like  that  of  the  sun, 
shined  clearest  towards  his  setting.’  The  lines  in  the 
picture  of  the  miser  — 

“ ‘ The  fool  throws  up  his  interest  in  both  worlds, 

First  starv’d  in  this,  then  damn’d  in  that  to  come,’ 
are  undoubtedly  imitated  from  Oldham  : — 

“ ‘ W ere  jmu  the  son  of  some  rich  usurer. 

That  starv’d  and  damn’d  himself  to  make  his  heir.’ 

To  a Friend  leaving  the  University. 

Near  the  end  of  the  poem  a simile  occurs  which  appears 
to  be  taken  from  the  ‘ Immortality  of  the  Soul,’  an  almost 
unintelligible  poem,  written  by  the  celebrated  Platonist, 
Henry  More  of  Cambridge : — 

“ . . . . Fools  that  we  are  ! 

We  wish  to  be  where  sweets  un withering  bloom  ; 

But  straight  our  wish  revoke,  and  will  not  go. 

So  have  I seen,  upon  a summer’s  ev’n. 

Fast  by  the  riv’let’s  brink,  a youngster  play; 

How  wishfully  he  looks  to  stem  the  tide ! 

This  moment  resolute,  next  unresolv’d. 

At  last  he  dips  his  foot.’ 

“ The  passage  in  More  is  in  the  argument  to  the  second 
canto  of  the  first  book  : — 

‘ Now  I’ll  address  me  to  my  mighty  task. 

So  mighty  task  that  makes  my  heart  to  shrink ; 
While  I compute  the  labour  it  will  ask. 

And  on  my  own  frail  weaknesse  I gin  think. 

Like  tender  lad  that  on  the  river’s  brink. 

That  fain  would  wash  him,  while  the  evening  keen 
With  sharper  air  doth  make  his  pores  to  Avink, 
Shakes  all  his  body,  nips  his  naked  skin. 

At  first  makes  some  delay,  but  after  skippeth  in.” 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  add  here,  that 
though  it  is  stated  by  our  author  that  the  two 
poems  mentioned  in  the  title  I have  quoted,  with 
the  translation  of  a Latin  ode  by  Florence  Wilson, 
contain  the  list  of  Blair’s  wor&,  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  poet  was  also  the  author  of  several  of 
the  most  beautiful  paraphrases  of  Scripture  pas- 
sages which  are  authorised  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be  sung  in 
the  churches.  W.  B.  Cook. 

Kelso,  Koxburghshire. 


VELOCIPEDES. 

(4‘h  S.  hi.  498;  iv.  57.) 

The  toy  referred  to  in  the  lines  quoted  by 

Sandalium  — 

“ Sometimes,  ’tis  true,  I am  a toy. 

Contrived  to  please  some  active  boy,”  &c., 

was  no  velocipede,  but  simply  a stick,  surmounted 
by  a carved  resemblance  of  the  head  of  the  animal 
whose  name  appears  in  the  answer  to  the  enigma, 
and  intended  to  be  bestridden  as  a roadster  by  the 
horsey  juveniles  of  a century  ago.  Hone,  in  his 
Tahle-JBooh  (vol.  i.  p.  686),  gives,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Old  London  Cries,”  an  engraving  of 


an  itinerant  seller  of  these  hobby-horses,” 
blowing  his  trumpet,  and  shouting  Troop,  every 
one ! ” to  attract  his  youthful  customers.  He 
carries  his  goods  in  a partitioned  frame  on  his 
shoulder,  and  we  perceive  that  a small  flag  is  at- 
tached to  each  horse’s  head.  The  crier  and  his 
ware  have  long  been  wholly  extinct ; and  Hone, 
pathetically  lamenting  that,  in  his  degenerate 
days,  they  were  content  to  give  a lad  the  flrst 
stick  at  hand  to  thrust  between  his  legs  as  a 
Bucephalus,  — ^^the  shadow  of  a shade,”  — sug- 
gested that  the  manufacture  might  profitably  be 
revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  enigma  concludes  with  the  lines  : — 

“ But  thus  to  boast  avails  me  not, 

‘ For  O,  for  0,  I am  forgot.’  ” 

For  an  explanation  of  this  last  line  we  must 
refer  to  the  Morris- dances  of  ancient  days,  in 
which  the  ^^Hobby-horse”  was  an  important  per- 
sonage, the  line  in  question  forming  one  of  the 
sayings  of  the  mummers  who  simulated  this  cha- 
racter ; thus  we  read : — ■ 

“ But  looke  you  who  here  comes : John  Hunt  the 
Hobby-horse,  wanting  but  three  of  a hundred ; ’Hvere 
time  for  him  to  forget  himselfe,  and  sing  but  0,  nothing 
but  O,  the  Hobbie-horse  is  forgotten ; the  Maide  Mar- 
rian  following  him,  offers  to  lend  him  seuen  yeares  more, 
but  if  he  would  take  vp  ten  in  the  hundred,  his  company 
are  able  to  lend  them.” — Old  Meg  of  Herefordshire  for  a 
Mayd  Marian,  and  Hereford  Towne  for  a Morris  Dance, 
^c.  London,  1609,  p.  7. 

Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  we  find 
the  following  definition  : — 

“Hobby-Horse.  A man’s  favourite  amusement,  or 
studj^,  is  called  his  hobby-horse : it  also  means  a par- 
ticular kind  of  small  Irish  horse ; and  also  a wooden  one, 
such  as  is  given  to  children.”  — Grose’s  Classical  Dic- 
tionary, §-c.  by  Pierce  Egan,  8vo,  1823. 

The  first  signification  given  above  was  illus- 
trated by  a favourite  ballad  of  the  day,  Sung 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket,”  and  entitled 
Thady’s  Description  of  the  Hobbies  ” : — 

“ Myself  at  the  Haymarket  play-house  one  night,  A 
Was  told  by  a person  in  diamonds  all  bright,  ^ 
There  was  not  a man,  whether  woman  or  child, 

Who  had  not  his  hobby,  for  so  it  was  styled. 

And  a hobby,  dear  joy. 

That  is  a toy, 

A plaything  for  every  hobble-de-hoy ! ” 

Then  follows  a description  of  the  various  hob- 
bies of  the  day,  and  the  song  concludes  appro- 
priately with  the  verse : — 

“ The  hobby  which  is  of  all  hobbies  the  best. 

Is  lending  a hand  to  assist  the  distrest. 

Oh,  when  with  such  hobbies  the  wretclied  we  cheer, 
St.  Patrick  will  write  his  best  thanks  for  it  here. 

And  such  hobbies,  dear  joy. 

Never  can  cloy : 

Oh,  may  they  be  then  our  yearly  employ ! ” 
Accepted  Addresses  ; or,  Froemium  Foetarum,  ^c, 
12mo,  1813,  p.  171. 

A few  years  later  the  word  acquired  a more 
specific  meaning.  My  portfolio  contains  a curious 
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land  rare  etcliing,  of  great  spirit  and  merit,  by 
J.  K.  Craiksbank.  It  measures  16  in.  x 11  in., 
was  published  by  G.  Humphrey,  July  10,  1819, 
and  is  entitled  “ Every  Man  on  his  Perch ; or, 
Going  to  Hobby  Fair.”  Here  we  have  repre- 
sented, on  four  parallel  rows,  twenty-four  riders 
on  velocipedes,  the  dress  of  the  former  indicating 
their  professions  or  trades,  and  the  latter  appro- 
priate too,  or  symbolical  of  the  same,  by  some 
peculiarity  of  construction.  Thus  the  sailor  sits 
ill  a boat  • the  fiddler  is  astride  on  a violin ; the 
soldier  is  mounted  on  a cannon;  the  tallow- 
chandler  bestrides  a huge  candle ; and  the  apothe- 
cary is  bifurcated  on  one  of  his  own  labelled 
phials.  There  is  no  appearance  of  crank  and 
treadles,  and  all  are  making  vigorous  use  of  their 
legs  on  the  ground.  Most  of  the  locomotives  are 
bicycles— bicycle,  by  the  wa}^,  is  the  true  pronun- 
ciation — and  in  all  the  forewheel  is  made  to 
gyrate  by  a handle,  and  so  direct  the  course. 
Such  instruments  were  called  “Dandy-horses,” 
and  the  term  is  thus  explained  in  the  Lexicon 
Balatronicum  of  Jon  Bee  (John  Badcock),  London, 
1823 

“ Dandy-horse.— Velocipede,  or  instrument  for  jour- 
neying far  and  fast : two  wheels,  one  behind  the  other, 
supporting  a bar  of  wood  : the  traveller  gets  across  and 
propels  himself  forward  by  striking  his  feet  against  the 
ground.  Hundreds  of  such  might  be  seen  in  a day  ; the 
rage  ceased  in  about  three  years,  and  the  word  is  be- 
coming obsolete.” — Page  63. 

Tv/o-wheeled  velocipedes  were  then  called,  not 
very  correctly,  “ bicipedes  ” ; there  was  also  the 
“ tricipede,”  or  three-wheeled  vehicle,  an  adapta- 
tion of  which  was  contrived  for  traversing  shallow 
waters  after  wild-fowl.  This  latter  was  termed 
the  “ aquatic  tripod,”  and  we  are  referred  for  a 
description  of  its  manner  of  construction  to  Bad- 
cock’s  Philosophical  Pecreations,  voi.  ii.,  a work 
with  which  I am  not  acquainted. 

I believe  that  there  was  a little  book,  published 
about  this  period,  entitled  The  Dandies,  and  de- 
moted to  a description  of  the  extinct  animal  whose 
mame  it  bears.  This  is  said  to  contain  a coloured 
representation  of  one  of  this  species,  astride  on 
one  of  the  fashionable  machines. 

Another  satirical  publication  of  the  Dandiacal 
epoch  is  entitled  — 

“The  Age  of  Intellect;  or,  Clerical  Showfolk,  and 
Wonderful  Layfolk,  &c.  Dedicated  to  the  Fair  Circas- 
sian. By  Francis  Moore,  Physician,  &c.”  Small  8vo. 
London,  W.  Hone,  1819. 

Prefixed  to  this,  a coloured  frontispiece,  by 
George  Cruikshank,  exhibits  some  of  the  most 
striking  signs  of  the  times  — a bloated  bishop  in- 
ducting sight-seers  to  St.  Paul's  as  a peep-show  ; 
a craniologist  expatiating  on  the  bumps ; philo- 
sophers, by  aid  of  a telescope,  discovering  an 
Ursa  Major  surmounting  the  arctic  pole ; and  a 
steam  balloon  surmounting  the  varied  scene.  The 
middle  is  occupied,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a clerical 


showman,  in  gilded  mitre,  receiving  payment  at 
the  doors  of  Westminster  Abbey;  and  on  the 
other,  by  a steep  acclivity,  up  which  a dandy, 
painfully  struggling  on  his  bicycle,  is  met  by 
another,  who,  rushing  precipitately  down  the  too 
facilis  descensus,  is  in  the  act  of  performing  a 
summersault  over  his  runaway  vehicle.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  occur  in  the  book  itself : — 

“ To  her  threadneedle  fortress  consigning  the  dame. 

Greater  novelties  now  to  explore  be  our  aim  ; 

Such  as  patent  pedestrian  Accelerators, — 

The  fleeting  Velocipedes, — Perambulators, — 

Or  Hobbies, — which  so  much  at  present  the  rage  are  ; 

That  Asses  they’ll  banish  from  Brighton,  I’ll  wager. 

Let  not  their  names  be  a theme  of  contention  ; 

Highly  they  honour  this  age  of  invention.” — Page  171. 

The  treadles  and  crank  formed  a subsequent 
and  all-important  addition.  On  a three-wheeled 
vehicle,  thus  furnished,  I remember  making  a 
juvenile  essay  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  when, 
having  come  to  ignominious  grief,  I had  to  pay 
smartly,  both  in  purse  and  person,  for  my  unskilful 
temerity : — 

“Nec  sic  incipies  ut  scriptor,  Cyclicus  olim!” — Hor. 

— or,  if  the  reader  would  prefer  the  same  kindly 
warning  in  an  English  dress,  the  same  is  at  his 
service  from  an  unpublished  “ Horace  in  London,” 
of  which  the  following  distich  is  unfortunately  all 
that  I have  at  present  achieved  : — 

“ Don't  start  like  the  writer,  if  grief  you’d  escape. 

On  Bicycle  seeking  your  journey  to  shape !” 

Wanting  the  mechanical  aid  these  locomotives 
at  present  possess,  they  never  could  become  popu- 
lar, or  do  other  than  justify  the  remark  of  some 
one — -was  it  not  Dr.  Johnson  ? — -who,  on  such  an 
instrument  being  described  to  him,  remarked  that^ 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  the  rider  had  to  keep  it  in 
motion  as  well  as  himself.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


SiE  Fkancis  Pemberton  (4^*^  S.  iii.  424.)  — 
The  source  from  which  I derived  the  date  of 
this  judge’s  death  was  Chauncy’s  Hertfordshire, 
p.  447,  et  seq.,  where  his  epitaph  in  Highgate 
chapel,  with  the  date,  June  10, 1697,  is  recorded  at 
length.  I delayed  answering  Te wars’s  note  until 
I could  discover  the  place  in  Cambridge  to  which 
the  monument  in  Highgate  chapel,  when  pulled 
down,  was  removed.  I have  now  done  so,  and 
find  it  is  on  the  wall  of  Trumpington  church,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  some  of  the  judge’s 
family  have  property.  It  is  exactly  copied  in 
Chauncy,  and  the  date  is  plainly  June  10,  not 
January.  So  that  either  the  entry  in  the  register 
of  Highgate  chapel,  or  the  lapidary  of  the  monu- 
ment, is  wrong.  Edward  Foss. 

Bedlam  Beggars  and  Rosemary  (4*^  S.  iv 
56.)  — I do  not  know  that  “the  Poor  Toms  ” had 
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any  other  reason  for  using  rosemary  sprigs  than 
that  they  might  pick  them  up  everywhere  as 
easily  as  the  other  refuse — the  pins,  and  skewers, 
and  nails — enumerated  by  Edgar.  Old  plays  are 
stuck  full  of  rosemary.  It  w^as  used  in  churches, 
in  houses,  in  the  streets,  in  graveyards.  At  feasts 
of  all  kinds — births,  christenings,  marriages,  fu- 
nerals, or  at  public  entertainments,  the  rosemary 
is  never  absent.  They  strewed  their  floors  with 
it,  they  garnished  their  dishes  with  it,  they  carried 
it  in  their  hands,  they  stuck  it  in  their  hats,  they 
stirred  their  wine  with  it,  they  used  it  in  their 
cookery,  and  made  it  into  possets.  Medicinally  it 
was  in  great  use,  and  sprigs  of  it  held  at  the  nose 
were  thought  to  prevent  infection  from  the  plague. 
A special  reason  for  “ Poor  Tom’s  ” rosemary  might 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  thought  to  be 
good  for  the  memory,  and  generally  for  the  brain ; 
but  I think  the  commonness  of  it  is  quite  a suf- 
ficient reason.  Every  dunghill,  as  well  as  every 
garden,  would  furnish  a supply. 

Addis,  M.A. 

Giles  Lawrence  (4^*^  S.  iv.  31.)  — E.  G.  L. 
€ould  obtain  information  of  the  family  and  de- 
scendants of  Giles  Lawrence  of  Eengeworth,  Wor- 
cester, on  application  by  letter  to  Mrs.  Goodall, 
sen.,  iEvesham,  Worcestershire,  who  is  a lineal 
descendant  from  the  said  Giles  Lawrence. 

Henry  Fawcett. 

14,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

To  LIE— UNDER  A MiSTAEE  ” S.  iv.  56.) 
In  the  fragmentary  translation  of  JEl  Mogico  Pro- 
digiom  of  Calderon  by  Shelley,  he  makes  Clarin 
say  to  Moscon : — 

“ You  lie— under  a mistake — 

For  this  is  the  most  civil  sort  of  lie 
That  can  be  given  to  a man’s  face.” 

What  the  text  is,  I know  not. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Kythe  (3^<i  S.  xi.  176,  243,  389.)  — An  early 
instance  of  the  use  of  this  word  will  be  found  in 
the  charter  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
the  then  Bishop  of  London,  respecting  which  there 
is  an  interesting  letter  in  The  Athenceum  of  July 
17,  1869.  Some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
help  Mr.  Hall  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  this 
ancient  and  important  document.”  J.  Mantjel. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WoRRALL  (4*^^  S.  iii.  482, 562.) — Mr.  Sotheran 
does  not  appear  to  have  understood  my  query. 
The  quarterings  occur  in  the  Harl.  MS.  1487,  the 
date  of  which  is  about  1612.  The  marriage  of 
George  Westby  to  Mary  Worrall  in  1763  could 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  have  given  to  the 
latter  family  a right  to  quarter  the  arms  of  Westby. 

The  coat  or,  3 cinquefoils  gules,  is,  I think,  un- 
questionably that  of  Knottesioorth. 

It  may  interest  your  correspondent  to  know  that 


a Ralph  Westby  of  Ravenfield,  Yorkshire,  mar- 
ried Anne,  second  daughter  of  Hugh  Worrall, 
Mayor  of  Doncaster  1544-1548.  H.  S.  G. 

Bells  eor  Dissenting  Churches  (4^^‘  S.  iv.  55.) 
In  reply  to  your  correspondent  S.  allow  me  to  say 
that,  being  in  Glasgow  last  Sunday,  July  18,  I 
observed  that  bells  were  chimed  before  service  at 
Trinity  (Congregational)  Church,  West  End  (Rev. 
Dr.  William  Pulsford’s).  The  edifice  has  been 
erected  about  five  years.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  architecture,  and  the  bells  were  rung  in  a spire 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high. 

JosiAH  Miller. 

Xewark. 

Signification  of  the  Word  Pupillus  ” 
(4^*^  S.  iv.  74.) — I have  no  doubt  that  M.  A.  is 
right.  In  the  sense  of  “ student  ” or  “ pupil,” 
pupillus  would  be  a barbarism,  and  would  never 
so  be  used  by  any  but  a medieeval  writer.  As 
authority  for  his  view,  besides  Horace,  M.  A.  has 
Juvenal  and  Persius.  The  former  says  (Sat.  x. 
222) 

“ Quot  Basilus  socios,  quot  circumscripserit  Hirrus 
Pupillos.” 

The  latter  {Sat.  ii.  12,  13)  : — 

“ . . . pupillumve  utinam,  quern  proximus  hoeres 
Impello,  expungam.” 

When  a good,  classical  word,  alumnus,  was 
ready  to  hand,  why  should  a barbarism  have  been 
perpetrated  ? The  sound,  I suppose,  alone  led  to 
the  selection.  But  so  it  is.  Certainly,  as  an  Ox- 
ford man,  I am  bold  to  say  that  the  Oxford  statute 
book  contains  more  canine  Latin  than  any  other 
book  of  its  size  in  being.  Edmund  Tew,"M.A. 

Patching  Kectory. 

La  Salette  (4^*"  S.  dii.  598.) — Your  corre- 
spondent C.  G.  will  find  an  account  of  this  appa- 
rition in  the 

“Triomphe  de  la  Salette,  ou  solution  des  objections  les 
plus  spe'cieuses  contre  La  Salette,  par  J.  A.  Marmonnier. 
Paris,  Librairie  Adrien  Le  Clerc  et  Imprimeurs  de 
X.  S.  P.  le  Pape  et  de  I’Archeveche  de  Paris,  Eue  Cas- 
sette 29,  pi'es  S*  Sulpice.  1857.” 

This  book  contains  the  Discours  de  la  Belle 
Dame  dicte  par  Fran9oise  Melanie  Mathieu  (the 
shepherdess)  a J.  A.  Marmonnier,  sur  le  lieu 
meme  de  I’apparition  en  presence  de  trois  pretres, 
de  cinque  laiques  et  du  petit  Pierre  Maximin 
Giraud  (the  shepherd)  le  5 aout  1847.” 

Mention  is  also  made  of ; two  books,  sur 
I’evenement  de  la  Salette,”  by  ^‘M.Rousselot,cha- 
noine  et  professeur  de  morale  au  grand  serainaire 
a Grenoble,”  who,  with  M.  Gerin,  cure  de  la  Cathe- 
drale  de  Grenoble,”  was  chosen  pour  porter 
ensemble  les  secrets  des  bergers  de  la  Salette  au 
Souverain  Pontife  Pie  IX  a Ilome.” 

Charles  Mason. 

^^Fysh-hole”  (4‘^  S.  iii.  596;  iv.  47.)  — The 
suggestion  that  fysh  in  this  expression  means  a 
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jomt  seems  to  me  very  plausible.  From  the  Latin 
figere  are  formed  the  0.  Fr.  jiclie,  fixed,  firm ; 
jicher^  to  attach  j Jichoir,  an  attachment — all  given 
in  Roquefort— and  the  modern  English  fish-joint. 
In  this  sense  the  phrase  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  fish,  but  means  simply  sound  in  every  link, 
joint-hole.  Besides  which,  the  verb  fichene,  to 
pierce  with  arrows  or  transfix,  occurs  in  Mort 
Arthure,  1.  2098  j and  again  in  some  other 
passage  of  the  same  poem,  which  Halliwell  merely 
hints  at,  and  to  which  Mr.  Perry  gives  no  refer- 
ence. See  also  the  word  peg-fiched  in  Halliwell. 

, Waltek  W.  Skeat. 

Plessis  : Pakk  (4^^  S.  iv.  22.) — There  is  no 
difficulty  about  the  derivation  of  the  A.-S.  parruc, 
better  spelt  pearroc.  The  ending  -oc  is  the  dimi- 
nutive ending,  as  in  hillock.  The  root  of  the 
word  is  the  rare  verb  parre,  to  shut  in,  to 
enclose,  which  occurs  in  Havelok  the  Dane 
1.  2439;  which  verb,  however,  is  very  common  in 
the  lengthened  form  sparre  or  sperre,  to  shut, 
fasten ; whence  the  English  spar,  a wooden  bolt 
or  beam.  The  Italian  form  for  har  is  sharra,  and 
we  easily  see  the  connection  between  har,  parre, 
and  spar.  Hence  pearroc  or  park  is  a small  en- 
closure, surrounded  by  a barricade.  The  most 
curious  point  about  the  word  is  that  it  was  used 
in  Old  English  as  a verb.  We  find  parrok,  to 
enclose,  at  least  twice  in  Langland’s  Tiers  the 
Tlowman — once  at  p.  312  of  Wright’s  edition,  and 
again  at  p.  98  of  Whitaker’s  edition,  in  the  phrase 
yparroked  in  puwes,”  rightly  explained  by  Dr. 
Whitaker  as  meaning  imparked  in  church-pews.” 
This  last  passage,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  be  the 
earliest  wherein  the  mention  of  pews  occurs. 

Walter  W.  Seeat. 

Rhyme  to  Ralph  (4‘^  S.  iv.  87.)  — A good 
rhyme  to  Ralph  will  be  found  in  the  epitaph 
which  .Tekyll  wrote  to  oblige  a lady,  the  wife  of  a 
Sir  Ralph,  upon  her  monkey  named  Jem: — 

“ Poor  little  Jem, 

I am  sorry  for  him  ; 

I’d  rather  by  half 
It  had  been  Sir  Ralph.” 

E. 

Royal  Ahtedilhviah  Order  oe  Bhfealoes 
(4*^  S.  iii.  106,  267.) — I am  in  a position  to  speak 
upon  the  above  subject,  being  a member  of  the 
original  order  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Jewitt.  The 
cutting  quoted  by  Mr.  Westbrook  alludes  to  an- 
other branch  of  the  order — the  Independent — they 
having  seceded  from  us,  through  declining  to  re- 
cognise the  Grand  Primo  Lodge  as  the  executive 
head  of  the  order.  This  was  brought  about  by 
the  majority  of  votes  at  the  election  for  Grand 
Primo,  about  a year  back,  being  against  the  candi- 
date of  a certain  clique,  and  when  they  found  them- 
selves defeated,  they  declined  to  recognise  the  office 


foiswhich  they  had  been  striving.  With  regard 
to  the  ‘‘  Mother  Lodge  of  England,”  this  was  for 
a long  time  at  Manchester,  but  for  some  time  past 
the  Manchester  Buffs  have  been  very  supine,  not 
taking  any  interest  in  the  order,  and  scarcely 
answering  any  communications  when  addressed  to 
them.  A large  number  of  members,  deploring 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  resolved  to 
have  their  executive  in  London,  and  they  then 
formed  the  Grand  Primo  Lodge  under  the  foster- 
ing wing  of  which  I am  glad  to  say  a very  large 
proportion  of  lodges  in  England  are  now  gathered. 
The  Grand  Surrey  Lodge  is,  I believe,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Independent  Order,  so  is  conse- 
quently far  from  being  the  Mother  Lodge  of  the 
order.  Mr.  Jewitt  is  altogether  wrong  in  his 
surmise  that  the  order  is  of  the  class  of  “ Free- 
and-easy  Clubs,”  for  though  ‘^Conviviality”  is  one 
of  the  mottoes  of  the  society,  I am  glad  to  say  that 
“Philanthropy”  — another  motto — takes  by  far 
the  foremost  place ; and  though  in  past  times  it 
was  far  otherwise,  improvement  and  regeneration 
have  kept  march  with  the  times,  and  now  if  only 
a mite  can  be  given  to  a necessitous  brother,  he  is 
sure  to  fare  better  elsewhere  ; and  though,  as  Mr. 
Jewitt  says,  the  rules  of  the  order  are  amusing, 
he  must  recollect  that  even  Homer  sometimes 
nods,  and  that,  as  our  motto  informs  us,  “Nemo 
mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit ; ” and  where  the 
end  so  desirable  — philanthropy — is  concerned, 
it  does  not  become  us  to  look  too  closely  into  the 
means  by  which  such  result  is  obtained,  where 
not  altogether  objectionable.  Should  any  reader 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  desire  further  information  about 
this  society,  I shall  be  only  too  happy  to  assist 
him  as  far  as  in  me  lies  the  power. 

. W.  E.  Harlahd  Oxley. 

15,  Broadway,  Queen  Square,  Westminster. 

Cartularies,  etc.  oe  Faversham  Abbey  ahd 
Davihgtoh  Priory  (4*^  S.  iv.  56,  104.)  — I have 
to  thank  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  F.S.A.  for  his 
reply,  and  some  of  your  correspondents  who  have 
courteously  given  me  information  privately  on 
the  subject  of  my  inquiries.  I am  well  acquainted 
with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  conventual 
buildings  and  the  priory  church  of  Davington.  The 
refectory,  which  stood  entire  until  1781,  was  then 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder-mills 
situate  at  that  time  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  If  a 
drawing  is  in  existence  of  this  refectory  I should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  one.  I have  several  engravings 
of  the  present  remains.  Mr.  Willement  has  not  been 
able  to  discover  the  cartulary  of  the  priory,  al- 
though Hasted  in  his  History  of  Kent  (fol.  ii.  725, 
&c.)  quotes  one.  A MS.  was  in  the  Bering 
library  at  Surrenden  some  years  ago,  the  contents 
of  which  were  copied  ^‘oute  of  the  Leeger  of 
Devinton.”  Mr.  Willement,  in  his  History  of 
Davington  (Pickering,  1862),  gives  a copy  of  this 
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MS.  wliicli  lie  thinks  was  not  improbable  all 
Hasted  had  seen. 

I am  convinced  the  cartulary  of  Faversham 
Abbey  is  in  existence.  Some  of  your  correspond- 
ents may  hear  something  of  it,  in  which  case  I 
should  like  to  hear  of  it.  While  I am  writing  I 
may  perhaps  state  that  I am  much  in  want  of  a 
drawing  of  the  west  front  of  the  parish  church, 
Faversham,  which  was  nearly  all  blown  down  by 
the  explosion  mentioned  above.  I understand 
the  western  entrance  was  Norman ; the  old  nave  I 
know  was.  Some  writers  have  absurdly  stated 
this  church  was  used  by  the  inmates  of  the  abbey 
adjoining.  Geoege  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Eoad,  Brixton. 

Bradwaedine  Family  (4^^  S.  hi.  577.) — Was 

Kichard  Pons,  called  Clifford,”  of  any  Pons  or 
Poyntz  family?  Was  he  not  the  son  of  William, 
surnamed  Ponce  or  Pontius,  Count  of  Arques,  son 
of  Bichard  II.,  Duke  of  Normand}^  ? 

In  the  Calendarium  Genealogicmn,  1 Edw.  I. 
[1272-3],  I find  (the  only  Poyntz  there)  — 

“ Dominus  Hugo  Poynz,  filius  prsedicti  Nicholai,  est 
hseres  ejus  propinquior,  et  setatis  viginti  et  unius  anni  et 
tanto  amplius  quantum  elapsum  est  a festo  beati  Bar- 
tholomaei  anno  supradicto”  [1°]. 

Is  this  the  Hugh  of  whom  Me.  BoniNSOisr  is  in 
search  P His  father,  Nicholas,  died  in  or  before 
the  above  year.  Heementeeee. 

Kidnapping  (4*^’’  S.  iv.  31.) — The  following 
case  cited  in  a foot-note  by  Mr.  Baron  Hume,  in 
his  well-known  work  on  the  Criminal  haw  of 
Scotland,  is  probably  the  one  alluded  to  by  Beb- 
INGTON  in  his  query  on  this  subject : — 

“ Janet  Douglas  had  sentence  of  death  for  the  like 
offence  (child-stealing)  on  8th  September,  1817.  She  had 
stolen  a child  of  three  years  old  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
12th  of  May,  and  was  taken  with  it  on  the  14th  of  May 
at  Halbeath  Colliery  in  Fife.  She  had  not  in  any  respect 
misused  the  child,  and  she  received  a pardon  which  com- 
muted her  sentence  to  transportation  for  life.” 

The  place  where  Douglas  was  apprehended  is 
no  doubt  different  from  that  stated  by  Bebington, 
but  Fife  and  Clackmannan  are  conterminous  coun- 
ties, and  Halbeath  Colliery  is  situated  not  very 
many  miles  from  the  borders  of  the  latter.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  case,  Mr.  Hume  cites  several  others  in 
which  sentence  of  death  was  awarded,  but  in  none 
of  them  (with  the  apparent  exception  of  one) 
was  the  high  and  ultimate  vengeance  of  the 
law,”  as  he  terms  it,  carried  out.  The  excepted 
case  was  that  of  Bachel  Wright,  who  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  death  at  Glasgow  in 
1809.  As  Hume  makes  no  mention  of  a commu- 
tation, I infer  that  the  poor  woman  had  suffered 
the  extreme  penalty  for  an  offence  which  now-a- 
days  is  considered  to  be  amply  atoned  for  by  a 
sentence  of  from  six  to  nine  months’  imprisonment. 

Zed. 

Edinburgh. 


Heraldic  : Fadntleeot  (4‘*^  S.  iv.  56.) — In 
reply  to  B.  G.  L.,  I beg  to  inform  him  that  the 
coat  named  in  his  inquiry  is  evidently  that  of 
Fantleroy  of  Wilts,  Cornwall,  Dorset,  and  (as  it 
appears  by  Grant  1633),  Fauntleroy  of  Crundall, 
Hants.  E.  W. 

CoNSEiLS  DE  Pedd’hommes  ” (d**’  S.  hi.  597.) 
The  origin  of  the  prud’hommes  ” goes  back  to 
very  early  times.  The  term  “ prud’homme  ” 
{homo  prudens)  was  at  one  time  applied  to  a judge, 
an  expert,  or  municipal  ofScer.  In  1296,  in  the 
reign  of  Philip-le-bel,  the  council  of  the  city  of 
Paris  resolved  to  appoint  twenty-four  prud’- 
hommes ” to  accompany  the  mayor  and  aider- 
men  of  the  city  on  their  visits  of  inspection  to  the 
shops  of  traders.  In  1464  the  citizens  of  Lyon 
were  authorised  to  name  a “ prud'homme  ” to 
settle  the  differences  between  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  attending  the  fairs.  Subsequently 
at  Lyon  was  established  what  was  termed  a tri- 
bunal commun,”  the  duty  of  which  was  to  settle  in 
a friendly  way  any  disputes  between  the  silk  manu- 
facturers and  their  work-people.  Such  appears 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  present  conseils 
de  prud’hommes,”  which  now  play  an  important 
part  in  France  in  relation  to  trade  matters  and  to 
masters  and  men.  They  act  in  many  cases  with  a 
quasi  judicial  authority,  and  also  as  arbitrators. 
Their  functions  are  difficult  to  define,  and  are  not 
easily  made  intelligible  to  us  foreigners,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  details  of  legal  procedure 
in  France.  Your  correspondent  will  find  very 
complete  information  as  to  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  these  conseils  ” in  a little  work 
under  the  title  of  Code  pratique  des  hrudhommes, 
par  Th.  Sarrazin,  published  in  Paris  by  Cosse, 
Marchal  et  Cie,  27  Place  Dauphin.  Price,  I think, 
two  francs.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

A Sliet  of  Beef  (4‘^  S.  iv.  33.) — To  me  as  a 
Norfolk  man  this  term  is  ver}^  familiar.  The 
joint  is  that  known  to  Londoners  as  the  “silver 
side  of  the  round  ” ) the  marrow-bone  goes  with 
it.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

“OdIDM  ThEOLOGICUM  ” AT  THE  CaPE  : HORSE 
Talk  (2"*^  S.  ii.  337.)  — I find  the  following 
answer  to  a query  in  an  old  number  of  your 
valuable  work  in  the  Cape  Magazine  for  July, 
1857,  (which  has  probably  never  reached  your 
readers : — 

“ I am  told  that  the  Dutch  boer  at  the  Cape,  after 
loading  his  beast  with  all  sorts  of  epithets  and  terms  of 
reproach,  usually  finishes  off  by  calling  him  an  Armi- 
nian  ! A curious  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  ‘ odium 
theologicum  ’ may  be  allowed  to  proceed. — E.  H.  A.” 
(“N.  & Q.”  Oct,  25,  2“d  S.  ii.  337.) 

A correspondent  signed  Z.  asks  what  can  be  the 
origin  of  this  precious  nonsense  ? The  editor 
proceeds  to  remark  that  your  correspondent  gives 
the  worthy  boers  of  the  colony  credit  for  more 
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knowledge  of  tke  religious  disputes  whick  r«ged 
between  their  forefathers  than  one  in  five  hundred 
of  them  will  be  found  to  possess  — though  they 
are  very  good  Calvinists,  the  difference  between 
Arminius  and  Gomar  has  scarcely  come  to  the 
ears  of  most  of  them — and  gives  the  following 
answer  to  Z.'s  query  : — 

‘‘It  is  a common  practice  for  boers  and  waggon- 
drivers  in  the  country  districts  to  shout  to  their 
bullocks  vociferously  enough,  though  not  gene- 
rally reproachfully.  The  animals  are  on  such 
occasions  always  addressed  severally  by  name, 
and  Hermann  is  one  of  the  names  commonly  in 
use.  It  is  probable  that  some  Englishman,  not 
profoundly  versed  in  the  onomatcflogy  of  the 
Cape,  hearing  this  name  of  ‘ Hermann  ’ applied  to 
the  oxen,  has  confounded  it  with  the  term  ‘ Arml- 
nian  ’ ; and,  in  the  spirit  of  a zealous  member  of 
the  Pickwickian  Club,  communicated  his  discovery 
to  E.  H.  A.,  the  correspondent  of  ‘ N.  & Q.’  ” 
(Cape  Mag.  July  1857,  127.) 

I can  strictly  endorse  the  editor’s  remarks,  and 
if  E.  H.  A.  has  not  before  received  an  answer  and 
is  still  alive,  this  will  be  a curious  case  of  bread 
turning  up  on  the  waters.  H.  Hall. 

Portsmouth. 

Tailor  Stories  and  Jokes  (P**  S.  ii.  437,  587 ; 
iii.  84,  160.) — The  tailor  and  his  trade  have  fur- 
nished a fertile  theme  for  the  wit  and  satire  of 
the  German  people.  He  is  generally  treated  with 
the  utmost  poetic  injustice,  made  to  quaff  his  wine 
out  of  a thimble,  and  makes  his  exit  by  being 
thrown  q^t  of  a window,  through  a key-hole, 
falling  into  the  dirt,  &c.  In  the  Schieiders  Hollen- 
fahrt,  however,  a tailor,  carried  off  by  demons 
to  make  clothes  for  them,  plays  such  pranks  in 
hell  by  cutting  off  their  tails,  cauterising  them 
with  his  goose,  stitching  up  their  nostrils,  &c., 
that  they  are  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  — 

“ Ha,  he  ! du  Schneiderg’sell, 

Pack  dich  nur  aus  der  Roll  ; * 

Wir  brauchen  keine  Kleider, 

Es  gehe  wie  es  wbll,” — 

and  ends  by  informing  us  — 

“ Drum  holt  der  Teufel  kein  Schneider  mehr, 

£s  stehl  so  viel  er  wbll.”' 

(Let  him  cabbage  what  he  Avill). 

There  is  an  admirable  illustration  by  Ilichter 
to  this  Volhslied  in  the  Deutsches  Balladenhucli^ 
Leip.  1852.  Even  illustrious  poets,  such  as  Goethe 
and  Chamisso,  did  not  consider  it  infra  dig.  to 
write  Schneiderlieder ; witness  the  Schneider- 
schreck  of  the  one  and  Kleidermachermuth  of  the 
other,  in  which  latter  the  tailors,  rising  in  revolt 
and  gaining  the  day,  propose  three  conditions: 
first,  to  abolish  workwomen  ; the  second,  to  be 
allowed  to  smoke  in  the  street ; the  third,  although 
the  most  important  of  all,  they  cannot  make  up 
their  mind  what  it  is  to  be. 

0.  Herlossohn  has  also  given  an  amusing  Schnei- 


derlied,  ‘‘Von  den  drei  Schneidern.”  Amongst 
the  anonymous  Volklieder  on  this  subject  is  the 
well-known  one  of  Neunmal  Neunzig  neuiie, 
which,  however,  appears  founded  on  one  of  a 
much  earlier  date,  which  is  almost  untranslat- 
able. 

There  is  also  an  old  German  proverb  relating 
to  tailors,  the  equivalent  to  our  “ Nine  tailors 
make  a man  ” — 

“ Sechzehn,  siebzelin  Schneider  gehen  auf  ein  Pfund, 

Und  wenn  sie  das  nicht  wiegen,  so  sind  sie  nicht 
gesund.” 

H.  H. 

Portsmouth. 

Douglas  Jerrold  and  Byron  (4*^  S.  iv.  53.) 
The  idea  is  much  older  than  Byron,  to  whom  it 
is  assigned  by  your  correspondent  D.  B.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  “ Equivocation  ” by  Gay.  The 
colloquy  is  between  a bishop  and  an  abbot.  The 
bishop  advises  — 

“ These  indiscretions  lend  a handle 
To  lewd  lay  tongues  to  gi^'e  us  scandal : 

For  your  vow’s  sake,  this  rule  I give  t’ye, 

Let  all  your  maids  be  turned  of  fifty. 

“ The  priest  replied,  I have  not  swerved. 

But  your  chaste  precept  well  observed  ; 

That  lass  full  twenty-five  has  told, 

I’ve  yet  another,  who’s  as  old ; 

Into  one  sum  their  ages  cast. 

So  both  ray  maids  have  fifty  past.” 

C.  B.  T. 

OxENSTiERNA:  Mrs.  Aera  Behn  (4'^’^  S.  iv. 
73.)  — In  respect  to  the  famous  remark  as  to  the 
government  of  the  world,  it  strikes  me  that 
Chancellor  Oxenstiern  is  as  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  plagiarism  as  Mrs.  Behn  can  be.  An 
observation  to  the  self-same  intent  as  the  passage 
beginning  “ Nescis  mi  fili  ” is  to  be  found  in 
Selden,  who  gives  it,  not  as  original,  but  as  a quo- 
tation from  a writer  of  antiquity.  Years  ago  I 
transcribed  the  passage  from  Selden  in  a common- 
place book ; but  the  book  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  I cannot  charge  my  memory  now  to 
repeat  the  precise  words.  The  deficiency  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  at  once  supplied  by  one  of  your 
readers. 

2.  Have  we  not  all  along  persisted  in  putting 
a wrong  construction  on  Oxenstiern’s  words  ? In 
the  first  ^\8,Q,Qjprudentia  is  neither  wit  nor  wisdom, 
but  prudence  ; in  the  next,  is  not  the  real  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  not  “ You  know  not,  my  son,  with 
what  little  wisdom  men  are  governed,”  but 
“ You  little  know,  my  son,  how  small  an  amount 
of  prudence  is  required  in  order  to  govern  men  ” ? 
The  all  but  universal  acceptation  of  Oxenstiern’s 
apophthegm  is  that  politicians  are  mainly  imbeciles, 
and  that  the  government  of  the  world  is,  as  a rule, 
confided  to  blockheads.  Indeed,  1 have  frequently 
seen  the  passage  given  in  English  as  “ Behold, 
my  son,  with  wbat  little  wisdom,”  &c.  I contend 
that  the  chancellor  meant  to  point  out  that  if  states- 
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men  would  only  employ  a little  prudence  men 
might  be  governed  with  ease  and  success. 

1 am  sincerely  glad  that  this  fragment  of 
Oxenstierna  should  have  cropped  up  in  N.  & Q.,” 
for  the  misquoted  words  of  the  chancellor,  with 
a mistaken  sense  (to  my  thinking)  attached  to 
them,  are  perpetually  reappearing  in  leading  arti- 
cles in  the  daily  and  weekly  press;  and  ‘‘As 
Chancellor  Oxenstiern  wrote  to  his  son  ” has 
become  as  great  a nuisance  in  journalism  as  “ It 
was  a witty  remark  of  La  Rochefoucauld,”  or 
“Old  Cobbett  once  said  of  William  Pitt.” 

G.  A.  Sal  A. 

Makoe  oe  Kieton  in  Lindsey  S.  iii.  578.) 
There  certainly  are  two  or  three  errors  on  the 
surface  of  Allen’s  account.  “ Hugh  Audbj^  ” 
should  be  “ Audley  ” ; “ Elizabeth,  widow  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,”  should  be  either  “ Eliza- 
beth, daughter,”  or  “Julian,  widow.” 

By  far  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  will 
be  the  post  mortem  Inquisitions  of  the  grantees. 
These  may  be  found  under  the  following  dates : 
Margaret  Audley,  1342,  16  Edw.  III.  (qy.  would 
not  the  manor  pass  to  her  daughter  Margaret, 
Lady  Stafford  ?)  ; William,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
1354,  28  Edw.  HI.;  Julian,  his  widow,  1367, 
41-2  Edw.  HI. ; Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  1421-2, 
9 Henry  V.  The  “ Earl  of  Chandos  ” should  pro- 
babl}^  be  “ Sir  John  Chandos,”  the  famous  com- 
panion-in-arms of  the  prince.  His  Inquisition,  if 
extant,  will  be  dated  about  1370,  44  Edw.  HI. 

Heementeude. 

Heealdic  (4‘^  S.  iv.  64,  &c.) — It  is  a pity  that 
your  correspondent  Shem  should  misrepresent  the 
opinion  of  old  Feme  on  the  right  of  a person  not 
born  of  an  armigerous  father  to  coat  armour,  by 
only  quoting  half  what  he  says.  After  the  state- 
ment quoted  by  Shem,  he  goes  on  to  say  — 

by  the  raeere  right,  and  determination  of  the  law,  such 
a churles  son  can  not  beare  anye  coat-armour  in  eyther 
of  the  cases  aforesaide.” 

The  observations  quoted  by  Shem  merely  apply 
to  two  foregoing  headings,  viz.  “ Insolency  of  the 
feminine  sexe,”  and  “No  controlling  of  women 
within  the  order  of  the  lawes.”  G.  W.  M. 

Bally  (4*^  S.  iv.  10,  66.) — 0 Erin,  my  country, 
when  will  you  be  allowed  to  have  had  a right  to 
antiquities,  manners,  customs,  or  language  an- 
terior to  the  arrival  of  the  black  flag  ? Behold 
OuTis  endeavouring,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
persuade  us  that  his  countrymen  (for  he  must  be 
a Dane)  gave  the  name  holig  to  nearly  every  dis- 
trict and  townland  throughout  the  island. 

I did  not  think  it  was  worth  wasting  paper, 
ink,  or  time  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  it  is 
only  for  the  information  of  A.  M.  S.  that  I men- 
tion O’Reilly’s  Dictionary^  1817,  gives  Baile,  a 
town,  a village,  a home.”  This  word  is  easier 
Anglicised  to  halhj,  and  is  of  a more  intelligible 


description,  besides  being  Celtic,  than  a foreign 
woid  like  Liom.  F. 

Cake  (4‘^  S.  iv.  74.) — It  is  inquired  by  T.P.F. 
what  is  the  origin  of  this  name  for  an  unwise  per- 
son. In  Norfolk  a person  is  called  cakey  who  is 
soft  and  silly,  and  not  possessed  of  ordinary  good 
sense.  Softness  being  usually  associated  with  a 
cake,  its  application  to  a silly  person  is  very 
natural.  F.  C.  H. 

The  High  and  Low  Geeman  Languages 
(J**'  S.  iv.  74.)  — I recommend  Me.  Howoeth  to 
consult  Noehden’s  German  Grammar.  The  in- 
troduction gives  a clear  and  very  satisfactory 
account  of  High  and  Low  German,  the  origin  of 
their  distinction,  the  peculiarities  of  pronuncia- 
tion of  each,  and  the  parts  of  Germany  where 
they  respectively  prevail.  The  great  German 
grammarian  Adelung  may  also  be  consulted. 

F.  C.  H. 

“ The  Scaef  oe  Gold  and  Blue  ” (4***  S.  iii. 
405.) — This  ballad  is  to  be  found  in  The  Poetical 
Album  and  Register  of  Modern  Fugitive  Poetry^ 
edited  by  A.  A.  Watts,  published  by  Hurst, 
Chance  & Co. ; 2nd  Series,  1829.  It  is  there 
said  to  be  by  H.  G.  Bell,  Esq.,  and  is  quoted  from 
the  Literary  Souvenir;  no  date.  M.  W. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Bible  Animals  ; being  a Description  of  every  Living  Crea- 
ture mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the 
Coral.  By  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Wood.M.A.,  F.L.S.  With 
One  Hundred  New  Designs  by  W.  F.  Key],  J.  W, 
Wood,  and  A.  E.  Smith,  engraved  by  G.  Pearson. 
(Longmans.) 

As  Mr.  Wood  well  rem.arks,  “ Owing  to  the  conditions 
of  time,  language,  country,  and  race,  under  which  the 
various  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  be  rightly  understood  at  the 
present  day  and  in  this  land  without  the  aid  of  many 
departments  of  knowledge.”  In  this  handsome  volume 
Mr.  Wood  presses,  and  very  effectively,  natural  history 
into  the  service  of  the  biblical  student,  confining  himself 
for  the  present,  indeed,  to  onR  one  department  of  it, 
namely.  Zoology.  This  object  he  carries  out  by  taking, 
in  its  proper  succession,  every  creature  whose  name  is  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  supplying  so  much  of  its  history  as 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  all  the  passages  in, 
which  it  is  mentioned  ; and  a very  cursory  examination, 
of  Mr.  Wood’s  book  will  show  how  imperfectly  the  full 
force  of  such  passages  can  be  gathered  without  that 
peculiar  knowledge  which  it  is  Mr.  Wood’s  business  to 
supply.  '1  he  idea  of  the  book  is  certainly  a very  happy 
one  ; and,  as  our  readers  know,  Mr.  Wood  is  not  the  man 
to  spoil  a good  idea  by  want  of  pains  in  carrying  it  out* 
His  Bible  Animals,  which  is  beautifully  illustrated,  is 
therefore  well  calculated  to  add  to  his  reputation  as  one 
of  our  most  popular  writers  on  Natural  History,  and  is 
admirably  calculated  as  a present  to  an  intelligent  god- 
child. 
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Sketches  of  the  South  and  West;  or  Ten  Months'  Resi- 
dence in  the  United  States.  By  Henry  Deedes.  (Black- 
wood.) 

A pleasant,  cheery,  gossiping  volume,  in  which  the 
author  gives  us  in  a simple  unpretending  manner  an 
account  of  what  he  saw  and  did  during  his  ten  months 
spent  in  the  States. 

Annual  International  Exhibitions  of  Select 
Works  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  and  Scien- 
tific Inventions. — The  following  important  announce- 
ment has  just  been  issued  : — 

Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  announce  that  the  first  of  a series  of  Annual  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  selected  Works  of  Fine  and  In- 
dustrial Art  will  be  opened  in  London  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, on  Monday  the  1st  May  1871,  and  be  closed  on 
Saturday  the  30th  September,  1871. 

The  Exhibitions  will  take  place  in  permanent  build- 
ings, about  to  be  erected,  adjoining  the  arcades  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens. 

The  productions  of  all  Nations  will  be  admitted,  sub- 
ject to  obtaining  the  certificate  of  competent  judges  that 
they  are  of  sufficient  excellence  to  be  worthy  of  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  objects  in  the  first  exhibition  will  consist  of  the 
following  classes,  for  each  of  which  will  be  appointed  a 
Reporter  and  a separate  Committee. 

I.  Fine  Arts  : — 1.  Painting  of  all  kinds,  in  Oil,  Water 
Colours,  Enamel,  Porcelain,  &c.  2.  Sculpture  in  Marble, 
Wood,  Stone,  Terra-Cotta,  Metal,  Ivory,  and  other  Mate- 
rials. 3.  Engravings,  Lithography,  Photography,  &c. 
4.  Architectural  Designs  and  Models.  5.  Tapestries,  Em- 
broideries, Lace,  &c.,  shown  for  their  Fine  Art  and  not  as 
manufactures.  6.  Designs  for  all  kinds  of  decorative 
Manufactures.  7.  Copies  of  ancient  Pictures,  Enamels, 
Reproductions  in  Plaster,  Electrotypes  of  fine  ancient 
Works  of  Art,  &c. 

II.  Scientific  Inventions  and  New  Discoveries 
of  all  kinds. 

III.  Manufactures: — a.  Pottery  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding that  used  in  building,  viz,.  Earthenware,  Stone- 
ware, Porcelain,  Parian,  &c.,  with  Machinery  and  Pro- 
cesses for  the  preparation  of  such  manufactures,  h.  Wool 
and  Worsted  Fabrics,  with  the  Raw  Produce  and  Ma- 
chinery for  Manufactures  in  the  same.  c.  Educational : 
1.  School  Buildings,  Fittings,  Furniture,  &c.  2.  Books, 
Maps,  Globes,  &c.  3.  Appliances  for  Physical  Training, 
including  Toys  and  Games.  4.  Specimens  and  Illustra- 
tions of  Modes  of  teaching  Fine  Art,  Natural  History, 
and  Physical  Science. 

IV.  Horticulture  : — International  Exhibitions  ,of 
new  and  rare  Plants,  and  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Flowers, 
and  Plants  showing  specialities  of  cultivation,  will  be 
held  b}'’  the  Ro3''al  Horticultural  Society  in  conjunction 
with  the  above  Exhibitions. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wood,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  and  communications  from  whom  appear  in 
our  present  volume,  pp.  9, 114.  Mr.  Wood,  who  died  on 
July  2,  was  first  known  as  co-editor  with  the  late  Mr. 
Pinks  of  The  History  of  Glerkenwell,  and  since  then  has 
compiled  the  following  works  : — The  Curiosities  of  Clocks 
and  Watches ; The  Wedding  Day  in  all  Ages  and  Coun- 
tries ; and  Giants  and  Dwarfs.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  engaged  on  another  work  entitled  Early  Brewings 
and  Drinkings  of  Ale  and  Beer. 

The  Burn  Collection. — The  collections  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  H.  Burn  have  just  been  dispersed  under  the  hammer 
of  Messrs.  Puttick  & Simpson  of  Leicester  Square.  Mr. 
Burn  was  in  former  years  a bookseller,  but  recently'- 


found  occupation  in  the  arrangement  of  private  libraries 
and  other  collections,  and  in  the  compilation  of  cata- 
logues for  various  auctioneers.  The  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Beaufoy  Cabinet  of  Traders'  Tokens,  of  which  two 
editions  have  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Cit}'  of  London,  was  also  his  work.  His 
accumulations  were  very  varied,  but  comprised  some 
articles  of  interest  and  value,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  quotations  from  the  several  sales  of  his  pro- 
perty. In  the  Catalogue  of  hi§  Coins  may  be  named 
54  New  England  halfpennies,  1694,  though  a poor  ex- 
ample, lOZ.  5s.  (Johnston.)  55.  Five  American  coins, 
halfpennies  1785-95,  6Z.  12s.  6cZ.  (Webster.)  56.  Eight 
American  halfpennies,  1776,  &c.,  8Z.  (Webster.)  In  the 
Catalogue  of  Books  — 553.  Wedgwood’s  Catalogue  of 
China,  4Z.  6s.  (Addington.)  643.  Pilkington’s  Dictionary 
of  Painters,  with  additional  illustrations,  12Z.  (B.  F.  Ste- 
vens.) 1513.  A parcel  of  old  news  letters,  16Z.  (Aked). 
1653.  Collections  for  the  History  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
(formerly  Mr.  James  Winston’s),  12Z.  5s.  (Boone.)  2962. 
Mr.  Burn’s  Collections  for  the  History  of  the  Savoy 
Precinct,  8Z.  15s.  (Fawcett.)  2963.  Wilkinson’s  Londina 
lllustrata,  with  additional  prints,  17Z.  15s.  (J.  Rimell.)  In 
the  Catalogue  of  China— 16.  A fruit  dish  of  Bristol 
China,  &c.  6Z.  5s.  (Wareham.)  69.  A bowl  with 
makers’  names  “ John  and  Eliz.  Roberts,  1761  ” 
(?  of  Bristol),  15Z.  15s.  (H.  G.  Bohn.)  206.  Four  Tour- 
nay  cups  and  stands,  6Z.  12s.  6cZ.  (Lane.)  In  the  Cata- 
logue of  Engravings  : — 66.  A lot  of  portraits  of  collectors, 
12/.  15s.  (Fawcett.)  133.  Illustrations  of  some  of  the 
metropolitan  minor  theatres,  8Z.  10s.  (Noseda.)  143. 
Views  of  London  Exteriors  and  Public  Buildings,  15Z. 
(Fawcett.)  Mr.  Burn’s  own  collections  for  the  History 
of  Public  Amusements,  in  lots  208,  252,  lOlZ.  8s.  6rf. 
(chiefl\"  Hotten,  Fawcett,  and  Rimell.)  253.  A lot  of 
Bartolozzi  tickets,  16Z.  (Fawcett.)  290.  Fifty-four  dra- 
matic portraits  and  scene  prints,  19Z.  15s.  (Noseda.)  301. 
A collection  of  dramatic  portraits,  26Z.  10s.  (Harvey.) 
322.  Collection  of  portraits  of  ladies,  13Z.  5s.  (RimeU.) 
333.  Series  of  miscellaneous  portraits,  40Z.  Stevens. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

wanted  to  puechase. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  reauired,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Sharpe’s  Elegaxt  Extracts.  Vol.  I.  Poetry;  boards,  uneut. 
Whistox’s  Literal  Accomplishment  op  Scripture  Prophe- 
cies. London,  1724,  8vo. 

Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,  by  Peter  Buchan.  Vol.  II.  Edin. 
1828. 

John  Skinner’s  Posthumous  Works.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Edin. 
1809. 

Chambers’  Scottish  Songs.  Vol.  II.  Edin.  1829. 

Ballads.  Vol.  I.  Edin.  1829. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  Kerr  <§•  Richardson,  89,  Queen  Street  Glasgow. 

A Complaint  Against  Security.  Thomas  Kingsmill:  Lond.  1602. 
Classicum  Poenitentiale.  Thomas  Kingsmill:  Oxf.  1605. 

A View  op  Man’s  Estate.  Andrew  Kingsmill:  Lond.  1574. 
Excellent  Treatise  for  all  troubled  in  Mynd  and  Body. 
Andrew  Kingsmill:  Lond.  1578. 

Godly  Advice  touching  Marriage.  Andrew  Kingsmill:  Lond. 
1580. 

Wanted  by  S.  H.  Ilarlowe,  Esq.,  3,  North  Bank,  Regent’s  Park,  N.  W. 
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Universal  Art  Catalogue.  All  Additions  and  Corrections 
should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Lon- 
don, W. 

Answers  to  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

Errata 4th  S.  iv.  p.  102,  col.  ii.  line  6 from  bottom,  dele  full  stop 

and  put  comma,  and  change  capital  “F  ” into  small  “f’.’;  after  “and” 
at  the  end  of  line  5 from  bottom,  insert  “that.”  There  will  thus  be  <me 
sentence  between  lines  9 and  3 from  bottom;  p.  104,  col.  ii.  line  6,  for 
“died”  read  “ dined.” 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmissioa  abroad. 
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strings  break  in  Death  ” — Popular  Names  of  Plants : 
Bayle : Paigle  — French  Huguenots  at  the  Cape  — Scottish 
Lesser  Barons,  &c.  — Sun-dials  — Population  of  London, 
temp.  Henry  II.  — Cardinal  of  York  — Heyre  — Free 
Trade  — Hearse  — Metrical  Prediction  — A Cambridge- 
shire Tig  — Ducking-stool  and  Cucking-stool  — Steamships 
predicted  — Earliest  Specimens  of  Paper  — Hall  Families 

— Bells  and  Spears  — Biblical  Heraldry  — Park  — Pieces 
from  MSS.  No.  VI.  — Sherbourne  Missal  — A Cancellarian 
Quotation,  &c.,  141. 

Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


Writes. 

RUDOLPH  ACKERMANN, 

OF  THE  STRAND,  PUBLISHER.* 

The  Poetical  Magazine,  1809-11,  was  another 
fortunate  speculation,  for  it  contained  tlie  first 
Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax,  rep.  1812.  The  second  Tour, 
1820  j the  third  Tour,  1821 ; the  republication  of 
them,  1823,  in  a smaller  form ; the  English  Dance 
of  Death,  1815-6;  the  Dance  of  Life,  1816-7;  the 
Llistory  and  Life  of  Johnny  Qum  Genus,  the  Little 
Foundling,  1822 : all,  like  Dr^.  Syntax,  with  text 
by  Combe  to  plates  by  Rowlandson,  had  for  com- 
panions the  Militay'y  Adventures  of  Johnny  New- 
come,  with  12  pi.  after  Rowlandson,  1815;  and 
the  Adventures  of  a Griffin,  the  llistory  of  Tom 
Paw,  the  East  Indian  Cadet,  1827. 

Separately,  he  published  the  Poetical  Sketches 
of  Scarborough,  21  pi.  after  James  Green  of 
London,  with  text  signed  J.  P.”  (by  J,  B. 
Pap  worth),  text  signed  W.”  (by  the  Rev. 
Prancis  Wrangham),  and  text  unsigned  by  Combe, 
1813 : also,  the  History  of  Madeira,  27  pL,  with 
text  by  Combe,  1821 ; and  the  Picturesque  and 
Descriq)tive  Tour  in  the  Mountains  of  the  High 
Pyrenees,  24  pi.  by  J.  Hardy,  1825 — works  which 
were  of  the  same  class  as  the  republications  from 
the  Depository. 

The  following  list  contains  other  publications 
* Concluded  from  p.  112. 


more  or  less  anonymous,  in  which  he  speculated ; 
those  marked  * have  coloured  plates. 

Pvne’s  Microcosm,  120  pi.,  1822. 

Historical  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  12  views  and 
map,  1820. 

*Trial  of  Viscount  Melville,  1805. 

Smith’s  New  Universal  Penman,  40  pi. 

*Upham’s  History  and  Doctrine  of  Budhism,  43  pi. 

Characteristic  Portraits  of  the  Various  Tribes  of  Cos- 
sacks, 24  pi.,  1820. 

Jeff’s  Recollections  of  Italy,  15  pi. 

Newenham’s  Picturesque  Views  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,  104  pi. 

Subjects  selected  from  the  Works  of  T.  Stothard,  R.A., 
61  pi.,  1830. 

Lanz  and  Berancourt’s  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Machines,  13  pi.,  translated  1820. 

Cave’s  Antiquities  of  York.  40  pi.,  with  text  by  Combe, 
1818. 

*Elsam’s  Treatise  on  Rural  Architecture  of  England, 
1803. 

Views  of  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses  of  England,  52  pi., 
1816,  etched  by  Francis  Stevens  after  Chalon,  Cristall, 
Delamotte,  Grainger,  Hills,  Munn,  Norris,  Prout,  Pyne, 
S.  Stevens,  C.  Varley,  J.  Varley,  Webster,  and  Wilson. 

Classical  Ornaments,  120  pi.,  1817-19. 

*Robertson’s  Ornamental  Gardening,  24  pi.,  1800. 

*Robertson’s  Hothouses  and  Useful  Gardening,  24  pi., 
1798. 

Somerville’s  Rural  Sports,  16  designs  by  Thurston, 
cut  bj"  Nesbitt,  1813. 

*Costume  of  the  Netherlands,  30  pi.,  1817. 

Designs  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  6 pL,  engraved  by 
Thielcke,  1813,  with  text  by  Combe ; and  another  series, 
“ The  Progress  of  Genius,”  without  text,  1816. 

Albert  Durer’s  Prayer-Book,  45  pi.,  1817. 

Atkinson’s  Incidents  of  English  Bravery,  16  pL,  1818. 

*Characters  of  Sir  Henry  Wellesley’s  Ball,  13  pi.,  1828. 

* Woodward’s  Olio  of  Good  Breeding. 

J.  C.  Davie’s  Letters  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili, 
1819. 

Bible  Histories,  52  pk,  1829. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  12  designs  by  Burney  and 
Thurston,  cut  by  Scott,  1815. 

Cawse’s  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Painting  in  Oil- 
colours. 

Rev.  J.  Thomas’s  Religious  Emblems,  woodcuts  after 
Thurston,  1809. 

Buchanan’s  Memoirs  of  Painting,  1824. 

Buchanan’s  Treatise  on  Propelling  Vessels  bv  Steam, 
17  pi.,  1816. 

Lockhart’s  Method  of  Approximating  towards  the 
Roots  of  Cubic  Equations  belonging  to  the  Irreducible 
Case,  1813. 

Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Leipsic,  &c.,  1814. 

Blair’s  Grave,  with  designs  by  Blake,  engraved  by 
Schiavonetti,  1818. 

Richter’s  Daylight,  1817. 

Dr.  Sickler’s  Topographical  and  Panoramic  Survey  of 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  1812. 

Warden’s  Letters,  1817. 

Shoberl’s  Historical  Account  and  Biographical  Anec- 
dotes of  the  House  of  Saxoiu/,  1816. 

Reformation  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Germany  in  the 
Nineteenth  Centur3L 

J.  H.  Lavater’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Human  Bodvg  27  pi.,  translated,  1823. 

Voarino’s  Healthful  Sports  for  Young  Ladies  (the  origin 
of  “ calisthenics  ”),  11  ph,  1827. 

Accum’s  Practical  Treatise  on  Gas  Light,  7 pL,  1815. 

Accum’s  Culinary  Chemistrj",  1820. 
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Capt.  Balassa’s  Art  of  Shoeing  without  the  Application 
of  Force,  1828. 

Christmas  Tales,  1825. 

Geoffry  Gambado’s  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen, 
1809,  with  plates  by  Rowlandson. 

Ghost  Stories,  6 pi.,  1823. 

*Asiatic  Costumes,  44  pi. 

Krummacher’s  Moral  Fables,  1823. 

Barnes’s  Young  Artist’s  Companion. 

Parry’s  Poems. 

Ignatio  Nitrez’s  Account  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata ; translated  1825.  . 

Astro-Chronometer,  1821. 

*Nash’s  Illustrations  of  the  Palace  at  Brighton,  1826. 

With  the  amusing  toys  of  the  Panoramacopia,  Phanta- 
scope.  Fables  in  Action,  Endless  Metamorphoses,  Change- 
able Ladies,  Changeable  Gentlemen  (both  in  1819),  York 
and  Lancaster,  The  Sphinx,  Sibylline  Cards,  and  Sibyl’s 
Leaves,  as  well  as  the  Geometrical  and  Architectural 
Recreations,  both  1820. 

Special  notice  should  he  taken  of  the  forty- 
three  volumes  of  the  World  in  Miniature,  com- 
menced in  1821  by  T.  Rowlandson,  and  finished 
by  W.  H.  Pyne,  1826,  with  637  plates ; and  also 
of  the  ‘‘Annual”  class  of  books  illustrated  with 
fine  engravings. 

The  names  of  some  of  Mr.  Ackermann’s  artistic 
coadjutors  have  appeared  in  the  preceding  lines : 
many  others  might  be  added;  and  a long  list 
could  be  formed  by  enumerating  the  literary, 
musical,  and  scientific  men,  of  more  or  less  emin- 
ence, who  enjoyed  his  intimacy.  Several  of  them 
owed  to  him  a helping  hand,  either  in  their  first 
efforts  or  in  their  declining  fortunes.  To  the  end 
of  his  days  he  retained  a strongly  marked  German 
pronunciation  of  the  English  language,  which 
gave  additional  flavour  to  the  banters  and  jests 
uttered  in  his  fine  bass  voice;  but  he  wrote  in 
English  with  great  purity  on  matters  of  affection 
and  of  business  long  before  middle  life.  Mr.  Jer- 
dan,  in  his  communication  to  the  Leisure  Hour  of 
February  1,  1869,  gives  a false  impression  on  this 
and  other  points. 

The  most  general  and  the  “genteelest”  New 
Year’s  Gift  was,  for  a long  period,  the  Somer- 
set House  Almanack — so  called  from  a print  of 
the  old  palace  of  our  dowager  queens,  which 
was  folded  in  and  sewed  as  a frontispiece.  A 
copy  of  this  almanack,  bound  in  yellow,  blue,  or 
red  morocco,  and  inserted  in  a case  of  the  same 
material  ornamented  with  gold,  served  our  great- 
grandmothers as  a pocket-book.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  annual  publications  which  were  really 
diaries  under  a variety  of  titles,  and  were  orna- 
mented with  vignettes  designed  by  Stothard, 
Burney,  Corbould,  &c.,  and  with  small  views  of 
mansions  from  the  portfolio  of  the  landscape- 
gardener  Repton.  In  1822,  Mr.  xAckermann  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  rivalling  in  England  the 
Taschen-huch  of  Germany,  which  was  the  general 
name  for  a class  of  volumes  annually  prepared  in 
that  country  as  a diary  and  collection  of  tales  and 


line  engravings.  He  therefore  produced  from 
1825  the  Forget-me-Not  (not  as  Mr.  Jordan  erro- 
neously says.  The  Keepsake),  edited  till  its  death, 
in  1847,  by  Frederic  Shoberl,  in  a form  which 
at  that  time  was  unique  in  England  in  regard 
of  its  typography  and  pictorial  embellishments. 
The  success  of  this  venture  excited  other  pub- 
lishers to  produce  similar  publications:  thus 
Mr.  Relfe  started  the  Friendship's  Offering,  edited 
at  first  by  T.  K.  Hervey,  but  afterwards  by 
C.  Knight  and  T.  Pringle  (1824-44) ; while 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Co.  commenced  the  Graces, 
or  Literary  Souvenir,  edited  by  A.  A.  Watts; 
the  latter  slightly  varied  from  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Ackermann,  but  the  former  more  nearly  re- 
sembled it;  the  prints,  however,  of  Friendship'^ s 
Offering  were  of  a less  poetic  cast,  being  views  of 
foreign  cities  and  towns,  and  the  literary  portion 
was  not  suited  to  the  sentimental  title.  In  1825 
Messrs.  Westley  and  Co.  commenced  the  Amulet,  or 
Christian  and  Literary  Remembrancer,  edited  by 
S.  C.  Hall,  which  was  announced  as  being  in- 
tended to  be  more  “ serious  ” than  its  contem- 
poraries ; and,  as  the  Pledge  of  Friendship,  edited 
by  T.  Hood,  Mr.  Marshall  commenced  another 
imitation  that  took  (1829)  the  title  of  The  Gem. 
Yet,  with  all  this  rivalry,  fifteen  thousand  copies 
of  the  Forget-me-Not  were  sold  in  1826.  Conse- 
quently in  1827  The  Bijou,  edited  by  H.  Nicolas, 
made  its  appearance,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Heath’s 
speculation,  The  Keepsake : both  made  great  pre- 
tensions to  superiority  over  their  predecessors; 
but  the  latter,  although  some  of  its  engravings 
were  unequalled,  was  considered  inferior  in  its 
literary  portion  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  The 
same  year  saw  the  appearance  of  the  Winter's 
Wreath,  edited  by  A.  H.  (1828-32),  and  of  Crofton 
Croker’s  Christmas  Box.  For  1829  were  pub- 
lished, The  Annivei'sary , edited  by  A.  Cunning- 
ham ; T.  Roscoe’s  Juvenile  Keepsake ; Mrs.  S.  C. 
H.21IV 8 Juvenile  Forget-me-Not',  and  Mr.  Watts’s 
New  Year's  Gift : so  that  the  year  1829  possessed 
a choice  among  nine  annuals  and  four  juvenile 
ones,  besides  one  other  in  French  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Ackermann.  This  makes  only  thirteen 
Euglish  annuals  in  that  year,  whereas  Mr.  Jerdan 
repeats  an  assertion  that  nineteen  were  then  in 
existence;  but  he  may  be  right  in  calculating 
that,  in  1840,  there  were  only  nine,  and  that  in 
185(3  the  “Annuals”  expired. 

The  Autobiography  and  Memoirs  of  Ferdinand 
Franck,  commenced  in  the  Forget-me-Not  for  1823, 
was  written  by  Lewis  Engelbach,  and  published 
in  a complete  form  in  1825.  In  1827  Mr.  Acker- 
mann returned  to  No.  96,  Strand,  which  premises 
he  had  rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  the  eminent 
architect  J.  B.  Papworth,  whom  he  had  intre- 
duced  to  the  service  of  the  King  of  Wurtemburg. 

The  friendships  made  by  Mr.  Ackermann  w^ere 
so  firm  that  they  were  unafected  by  the  great  dis- 
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solver  of  amity — rivalship  : thus  when  there  was 
occasion  to  mention  him  in  the  periodical  called 
the  Somerset  House  Gazette,  conducted  by  W.  H. 
Pyne,  whose  business  transactions  with  him  for 
about  twenty  years  had  died  out,  the  writer  (Pyne 
himself)  penned  the  following'  eulogistic  para- 
graphs 

“ Every  season,  and  each  month  of  every  season,  for 
many  a year,  we  may  almost  venture  to  aver,  has  intro- 
duced some  elegant  novelty  through  the  channel  of 
Ackermann’s  repository ; an  establishment  which,  propor- 
tioned to  its  magnitude,  and  its  means,  we  are  of  opinion, 
in  a statistical  estimation,  has  been  productive  of  as  large 
a share  of  good  to  the  public  weal,  as  any  one  that  could 
be  named  in  the  whole  British  Empire.  To  the  liberal 
spirit  of  enterprise  of  the  worthy  Anglo-Saxon,  who 
established  this  repository,  we  owe  a thousand  improve- 
ments in  the  minor  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts.  What- 
ever was  tasteful,  ingenious,  and  new,  that  could  add  to 
the  polite  agremens  of  life,  that  could  be  bent  to  the  pur- 
poses of  his  general  views,  by  whomsoever  projected,  had 
only  to  be  presented  to  him,  to  meet  with  encouragement 
and  patronage.  An  interesting  volume  might  be  com- 
posed of  the  almost  numberless  elegant  trifles  which  have 
appeared  under  his  auspices;  some  to  amuse,  some  to 
instruct,  and  all  tending  to  some  wise,  benevolent,  or 
useful  purpose : among  others,  and  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  society,  we  have  but  to  name  that  of  his  having 
furnished  employment  for  a multitude  of  ingenious  and 
industrious  persons,  in  the  various  branches  of  his  great 
undertakings ; a public  benefit  for  which  he  is  entitled  to 
the  esteem  of  the  British  people.  For  the  record  of  these 
good  deeds  more  in  detail,  however,  we  have  reserved  a 
space,  in  our  projected  treatise  on  the  national  advantages 
derived  from  the  general  encouragement  of  the  Arts  in 
England,  in  which  Mr.  Ackermann  claims  a distinguished 
notice.” 

From  early  in  1813  (not  1817,  as  Mr.  Jerdan 
seems  to  intimate),  every  Wednesday  evening  in 
March  and  April  was  given  to  a reception,  half  a 
conversazione  and  half  a family  party,  in  his  large 
room,  which  then  as  at  other  times  served  as  an 
exhibition  of  English  and  foreign  books,  maps, 
prints,  woodcuts,  lithographs,  drawings,  paintings, 
and  other  works  of  art  and  ornament,  besides  the 
leading  continental  periodicals.  There,  on  those 
evenings,  by  annual  invitation,  amateurs,  artists, 
and  authors  were  sure  to  find  people  whom  they 
knew  or  wanted  to  know.  Many  an  introduction 
grew  to  an  acquaintance ; and  the  value  of  such 
evenings  to  foreigners  was  often  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  travellers  who,  with  any  distinc- 
tion in  art  or  literature,  were  welcome  without 
other  introduction. 

His  active  assiduity  and  his  spirited  enterprise 
were  suspended  by  a weakness  of  sight  com- 
mencing from  his  charitable  exertions  in  1814, 
which  made  his  repose  at  Camberwell,  and  after- 
wards at  Ivy  Lodge,  in  the  Fulham  Road,  first  a 
matter  of  prudence,  and  afterwards  of  necessity. 
He  contracted  a second  marriage : in  the  spring 
of  1830  he  experienced  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
and  never  recovered  sufficiently  to  exert  his  in- 
telligence in  business.  He  removed  for  change  of 


air  to  Finchley,  but  a second  stroke  produced  a 
gradual  decline  of  strength  in  the  honourable  old 
man ; and  March  30,  1834,  saw  an  end  put  to  the 
hearty  kindness,  constant  hospitality,  and  warm 
beneficence,  which  had  still  accompanied  his  un- 
questioned integrity.  He  was  interred  on  April  9, 
in  the  family  grave  in  the  burial-ground  of  St. 
Clement  Danes.  His  eldest  son,  Rudolph,  entered 
into  a similar  business  of  prints,  stationery,  and 
artists’  materials,  in  Regent  Street,  and  continued 
there  the  manufactory  of  water  colours : he  died 
in  1868.  W.  P. 


SCARBOROUGH  FOLK-LORE. 

During  a short  sojourn  at  this  queen  of  York- 
shire watering-places,  I met  with  severakpieces  of 
local  folk-lore  which  appear  to  me  not  unworthy 
of  preservation  in  N.  & Q.”  Sailors  are  well 
known  to  be  somewhat  superstitious,  to  whatever 
port  they  may  belong,  and  I did  not  find  those  at 
Scarborough  any  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

1.  An  old  man,  over  seventy-three  years  of 
age,  informed  me  that  the  Filey  fishermen  will 
not  go  to  sea  on  any  day  when  they  have  either 
seen  or  met  a pig  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
I also  ascertained  that  their  dame  hucksters  will 
close  their  establishments  if  any  one  asks  to  be 
supplied  with  eggs  for  supper. 

2.  There  used  to  be  many  weather-rhymes 
afloat  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  my  informant 
could  only  remember  the  following: — 

“ When  Oliver  Mount  puts  on  its  hat, 

Scarboro’,  Falsgrave,  and  Scalby  must  pay  for  that.” 

Oliver  Mount  is  a fine  knoll  near  the  town,  from 
the  summit  of  which  Oliver  Cromwell  is  errone- 
ously said  to  have  battered  the  castle. 

3.  Sailors  will  not  whistle  during  a voyage, 
nor  will  those  who  steer  the  pleasure  boats  allow 
any  passengers  to  do  so.  One  old  man  said,  We 
only  whistle  when  the  wind  is  asleep,  and  then 
the  breeze  comes.” 

4.  No  sailor  will  set  out  on  a voyage  if  he  finds 
his  earthenware  basin  turned  upside  down  in  the 
morning  when  he  is  about  to  have  breakfast. 
The  boys  sometimes  turn  their  basins  upside  down 
purposely  when  they  wish  to  have  a day’s  play. 

5.  One  of  the  assistants  at  the  bathing-machines 
assured  me  that  most  accidents  happened  on  Fri- 
days, especially  on  Good  Fridays.  He  had  never 
worked  on  Good  Friday  for  many  years,  nor 
would  he  ever  do  so  again.  He  then  gave  a long 
series  of  misfortunes,  fatal  accidents,  &c.  which 
had  happened  on  Fridays  in  his  own  experience. 

6.  The  evil  eye  still  carries  its  influence  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Not  long  ago  one 
woman  scratched  another,  and  drew  blood  in  order 
to  counteract  its  bad  effects.  This  assault  ended 
in  a fine  after  a hearing  before  the  magistrates. 
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7.  The  late  Jane  Nicholson  was  a Scarhorongh 
witch  of  great  repute,  and  was  much  feared.  It 
any  sailor  met  her  in  the  morning  he  would  not 
go  to  sea  on  that  day,  because  she  had  power  over 
the  winds  and  could  raise  storms.  Her  evil  eye 
never  rested  on  any  one  who  was  not  thereby 
doomed  to  bad  luck  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Her 
mother  was  a Southcottian,  and  believed  that  she 
was  destined  to  be  the  mother  of  some  great 
prince ; but  in  this  she  was  much  disappointed 
when  her  offspring  was  only  a girl.” 

8.  The  fairies  still  visit  the  secluded  glades  of 
East  Yorkshire.  My  informant  stated  that  he 
had  often  seen  the  rings  left  on  the  grass  where 
they  had  been  dancing,  but  he  had  never  seen  any 
of  the  little  folks  himself.  When  he  was  a boy 
he  was  told  of  a young  man  who  fell  in  with  a 
group  of  fairies  dancing  when  he  was  passing  over 
Scalby  Wold  towards  Whitby.  They  were  hold- 
ing their  revels  in  a secluded  hollow  not  far  from 
the  footpath,  and  he  saw  them  dancing  in  a ring 
to  the  strains  of  some  delightful  music.  During 
one  portion  of  the  dance  they  all  cried  out  “ Whip ! 
whip ! ” and  then  cracked  their  small  hunting- 
whips.  The  looker-on  also  cried  out  Whip ! 
whip  ! ” in  amazement.  This  caused  the  fairies  to 
give  up  their  amusement,  and  in  revenge-  they 
whipped  him  along  the  way  for  a considerable 
distance  towards  Whitby. 

9.  Some  boys  and  myself  bought  some  varie- 

gated stones  of  an  old  woman  aged  eighty-four. 
She  spat  upon  our  money,  and  wished  for  good 
sale  during  the  day.  T.  T.  WiLKri'^sojf. 


THE  SABBATH  EPISTLE. 

The  Jews  of  this  country  have  long  preserved  a 
tradition  that  their  famous  writer,  the  renowned 
Aben  Ezra,  paid  a visit  to  England  during  the 
dark  ages,  and  published  one  of  his  letters  here 
during  his  sojourn. 

The  Quarterly  Review  (vol.  xxxv.  p.  113),  in 
alluding  to  this  fact,  makes  the  following  remarks : 

“It  may  astonish  the  inquirer  into  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  our  country  to  be  informed  that  one  of  the 
earliest  books  -written  here  after  the  Conquest  was  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  rabbis,  Aben  Ezra.  In  1159, 
the  sixth  year  of  Henrj^  II.,  he  wrote  from  London  a 
letter  on  the  proper  time  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  in  verse. 
We  are  afraid  that  there  is  not  a copy  of  it  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  yet  it  ought  to  be  there  as  a national  curi- 
osity. It  would  be  amusing  to  speculate  on  what  were 
the  opinions  of  the  critical  and  scientific  Jew  on  the  state 
of  civilisation  and  literature  which  he  saw  about  him.” 

The  writer  of  these  observations  is  in  error  as 
regards  the  epistle  being  couched  in  poetical  form : 
it  is  written  in  the  purest  Hebrew  prose,  and 
throws  no  light  whatever  upon  the  events  of  the 
day. 

I have  just  perused  two  distinct  copies  of  this 
celebrated  letter,  one  contained  in  an  eminent 


periodical  entitled  Chei'em  Chemed,  and  another 
in  an  ordinary  prayer-book  published  at  Leghorn. 
The  latter  possesses  a clerical  error  which  vitiates 
the  accuracy  of  the  whole  production.  Instead 
of  the  words  pKH  n^'p,  Land’s  End  (Angleterre), 
the  right  locale  of  the  letter,  it  has  “the  end  of 
Arnon  ” instead.  The  tract  consists  of  three  chap- 
ters, with  an  introduction,  prefaced  by  a fanciful 
sketch  of  the  Sabbath  appealing  to  the  writer  to 
defend  it  against  some  attacks  rife  at  the  period. 
The  subject  is  treated  in  the  usual  happy  vein  of 
the  illustrious  author,  but  is  too  abstruse  and 
scientific  to  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader. 
Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  “ this  island,”  and 
incidental  mention  is  recorded  of  the  chief  rabbi  of 
the  time,  though  not  by  name.  There  is  nothing 
obscure  in  the  style,  which  fiows  on  with  uniform 
simplicity ; and  the  pungency  of  the  rabbi  only 
once  betrays  itself,  when  castigating  an  opponent 
who  has  not  the  patience  to  study,  but  requires  a 
royal  road  to  the  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Him 
the  rabbi  pricks  with  a lively  sneer,  and  asks  him 
pertinently  whether  he  expects  to  gain  knowledge 
by  inspiration,  “ like  unto  the  ass  of  Balaam.” 

The  epistle  exhibits  an  extraordinary  intimacy 
with  the  intricacies  of  astronomy  and  Jewish  the- 
ology. It  is  headed  thus : — 

“ It  came  to  pass  in  the  year  4919  (i.  e.  a.d.  1159),  at 
midnight,  even  on  the  Sabbath,  on  14th  day  of  Tebeth 
(January),  I,  Abraham  Aben  Ezra,  the  Spaniard,  being 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  island,  known  as  ‘ the  end  of 
the  earth,’  &c. 

There  exists  some  obscurity  about  an  allusion 
to  “this  island  ” being  “in  the  seventh  division 
of  the  divisions  of  the  inhabited  land.”  Can  any 
of  your  learned  readers  explain  what  it  refers  to? 

Myee  D.  Davis. 


PKOVERBS  AND  PHRASES. 

Leading  apes  in  hell. 

(Jtii  S.  ii.  459.) 

There  is  a letter  hereon  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  1798, 
i.  114.  I may  add  the.  following : — 

“ Mary We  may 

Lead  apes  in  hell  for  husbands,  if  you  bind  us 
To  articulate  thus  with  our  suitors.” 

Massinger's  City  Madam,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

Out  of  God's  blessing  into  the  warm  Sun. 

(4th  s.ii.  459.) 

“ Being  come  from  France  to  Spaine,  make  accompt 
for  matter  of  fertility  of  soyle,  that  yoii  are  come  from 
Gods  blessing,  to  the  loarme  Sun." — Howell’s  Instructions 
for  Forrelne  Travell,  1642.  (Arber’s  reprint,  18G9, 
p.  37.)* 

“ Abbot  frustrated  the  expectations  of  both  parties : 
for  when  he  was  got  into  Gods  Blessing  and  the  warm 
Sun,  and  so  near  the  Court,  he  grew  an  absolute  Cour- 
tier.”-— Gregory,  Father- Greybeard,  , . . Reflexions  upon 


* Mr.  Addis  has  also  sent  a reference  to  this  passage, 
— Ed.  “N.  & Q.” 
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. . The  Rehearsal  Transpros'd.  In  a Letter  ....  from 
Edm.  Hickeringill.  1673.  P.  149. 

A.  copi!  of  your  countenance. 

(4*1^  S.  ii.  460.) 

‘ ‘ I know  what  you’l  say ; that  all  this  modesty  I now 
put  on,  is  but  a meer  Copy  of  my  Countenance.” — Gre- 
gory,  Father  Greybeard  (ut  sup.)  p.  2. 

A nine-days’  wonder. 

Cl=t  S.  iv.  192 ; 2i^d  s.  xi.  297,  478.) 

“ The  greatest  wonder  lasteth  hut  nine  daies.”— Lyly’s 
Euphues  (Arber’s  reprint,  1868,  p.  205.) 

“ Froth.  Would  that  were  the  worst ! 

That  were  but  nine  da5"S  wonder.” 

Massinger’s  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 

“ A book  on  any  subject  by  a peasant,  or  a peer,  is  no 
longer  so  much  as  a nine-days  wonder.”  — Ascham’s 
Schol  e-master. 

No  love  lost. 

(4*1^  S.  i.  29,  158,  279  ; ii.  213.) 

“ ‘ I have  a friendship  for  you  which  I never  felt  for  any 
other  master.’ — ‘ And  I can  assure  thee,  child,’  said  I, 
‘ there  is  no  love  lost ; the  very  first  moment  thou  earnest 
to  ofier  thy  service,  I was  pleased  with  thy  appearance.’  ” 
Gil  Bias  (Dr.  Smollett’s  translation),  b.  ix..  ch.  7. 

Corruptio  optimi  pessima. 

(1st  s.  y.  321 ; ix.  173  ; 31-^  S.  xi.  216,  266,  390.) 

“ Corruptio  optimi  est  pessima.” — Howell’s  Instructions 


iLLUMiNATmG : A SuGGESTio-N".  — The  great 
difficulty  with  all  modern  illuminators  is  the 
printing  of  the  text.  Though  we  may  success- 
fully compete  with  the  monkish  illuminators  in 
the  art  itself,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  cannot 
approach  them  in  the  beauty  and  regularity  of 
their  printing  or  handwriting,  by  whichever  name 
it  may  be  called.  We  lack  not  only  the  power 
. but  the  requisite  patience  and  application  to 
achieve  success  in  this  branch.  To  meet  the 
difficulty  there  are  many  cards  printed  in  various 
kinds  of  antique  type,  with  vacant  spaces  left  for 
the  capitals  and  borders,  in  which  the  modern 
emulator  of  the  mediasval  artists  may  exercise 
his  skill.  But  there  are  many  who,  like  myself, 
consider  it  a waste  of  time  and  artistic  skill  to 
apply  one’s  energies  to  ornament  a card  or  half- 
sheet which  may  be  torn,  damaged,  or  defaced 
tomorrow.  But  if  some  enterprising  printer  would 
print  for  us  in  mediaeval  type  some  small  volumes 
with  blank  capitals  and  borders  here  and  there, 
the  case  would  be  different.  They  might  be  re- 
ligious, such  as  portions  of  the  church  service, 
morning  or  evening  prayer,  the  Litany,  &c.,  or 
short  poems,  such  as  Gray’s  Elegy  and  fifty  others 
that  will  occur  to  any  one.  I am  sure  one  or 
two  small  volumes,  such  as  I have  indicated, 
would  have  a large  sale  amongst  the  present 
large  class  of  amateur  illuminators.  They  might 
be  printed  on  vellum,  or  fine  drawing-paper,  and 
should  be  issued  unbound.  F.  M.  S. 


Scottish  Families  Extinct.  — Among  those 
Lowland  Scottish  septs  which  seem  to  be  extinct, 
or  nearly  so,  are  the  families  of  the  three  elder 
Scottish  historians,  Fordun,  Boyce  (or  Boece),  and 
Wyntoun.  I believe  there  are  a few  persons  liv- 
ing who  bear  the  name  of  Winton.  Of  the  elder 
Scottish  poets  there  seem  to  be  no  representa- 
tives of  Ettrick,  Balnaves,  House,  and  Ballenden, 
unless  the  Ballantynes  are  identical  with  the  last. 
The  names  of  Balcanquel,  Ged,  Panther,  Pont, 
Bollock,  Scougal,  and  Winram,  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Scottish  history,  are  unrepresented. 

Chakles  Bo  gees,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Pkoveeb  : Still  Watees  eun  beep.” — This, 
which  I have  always  taken  to  be  a purely  Eng- 
lish proverb,  is  a literal  translation  from  Quintus 
Curtins,  De  Rebus  gestis  Alexandri  Magni:  — 

“ Altissima  quseque  flumina  minimo  sono  labuntur.”  — 
Lib.  vii.  10. 

Ebmund  Tew,  M.A. 

The  Deeoemed  Teanseoemed.  — The  old  es- 
tablished periodical  called  The  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal^  of  this  month,  narrates  a case  of  amputa- 
tion performed  on  a lad  of  thirteen,  where  at 
p.  127  we  are  told  that  his  left  arm  was  caught 
between  two  pinion-wheels,”  injured,  and  subse- 
quently most  skilfully  amputated.  We  have  at 
pages  132,  3,  4,  three  portraits  of  the  sufferer,  in 
all  of  which,  marvellous  to  relate,  the  left  arm  is 

resent,  and  the  right  arm  it  is  which  appears  to 

e missing. 

At  first  sight  I was  inclined  to  attribute  this 
contretemps,  which  casts  discredit  on  the  whole 
report,  to  the  supposed  use  of  photography.  It  is 
well  known  that  photographic  negatives  do  pre- 
sent the  anomaly  of  reversing  the  sitter ; it  was 
so  with  Daguerreotype,  and  still  is  so  with  some 
inferior  photographic  positives  on  glass ; in  which 
case  a lady’s  wedding  ring  will  be  found  on  the 
wrong  hand,  unless  shifted  prior  to  the  operation. 

It  now  appears  to  me  doubtful,  from  the  style 
of  woodcut  used  in  the  illustrations  referred  to,  if 
the  blame  of  this  great  anomaly  can  really  be 
charged  on  photography.  A.  H. 

Cueiohs  Old  Sating. — An  old  woman,  a na- 
tive of  Cumberland,  said  to  me  the  other  day,  in 
reference  to  a child  of  six  years  old,  and  whom 
she  styled  the  most  old-fashioned  little  creature 
she  ever  met  with,  “ I often  say  to  her,  ^ Your 
head’s  too  old  for  this  world  : I doubt  you  ran  in 
the  churchyard  many  a year  before  you  were 
born.’  ” Being  much  struck  with  the  expression, 
I asked  her  whether  it  was  her  own.  She  said, 

No  — she  had  heard  the  old  folks  say  it  many  a 
time  when  she  was  a child.”  If  new  to  you  as  it 
is  to  me,  you  may  think  it  worthy  a place  in 
&Q.”  S.  L. 
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Canting  Arms, — In  former  Nos.  of  N.  & Q.” 
have  been  several  references  to  canting  ” or 
allusive  arms.  I met  with  two  very  good  in- 
stances on  monuments  of  the  noble  families  of 
Cistern  a and  Ferrari  in  the  church  of  S.  Dominic, 
Ancona.  Cisterna : a well  between  two  stags 
drinking;  in  chief  three  stars.  Ferrari : an  anvil 
with  an  arm  holding  a hammer  in  act  of  striking ; 
three  stars  in  chief.  The  colours  were  not  marked. 

The  family  of  Porcello  of  Naples  bear  a tree 
between  two  hogs  rampant  and  regardant. 

W.  M.  M. 

The  Heron  in  Kent. — Near  Faversham  the 
heron  is  usually  called  a ^ndtty-hearn,”  while  in 
Thanet  it  is  known  as  a ‘^hearn-shrow/’  the  latter 
word  pronounced  similar  to  throw.  If  the  word 
heron  was  mentioned  to  the  common  people,  they 
would  inquire  if  herring  was  meant. 

George  Bedo.  . 

6,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 


Coin. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  if  the  coin  I have  in  my  possession  is  scarce  ? 
Upon  the  obverse,  although  half  obliterated,  are 
the  features  of  a king  with  a beard,  enclosed  in  a 
circle ; with  the  monogram,  * s . marcvs  . yen  *, 
and  the  date  *11;  on  the  reverse  are  the  names 
coREV,  CEEALON,  ZANTE,  with  an  asterisk  above 
and  below.  H.  W.  B. 

Jersey. 

Dead  Donkeys.  — I ask  a question  in  sober 
earnestness  which  has  often  been  put  in  joke: 
What  really  do  become  of  dead  donkeys,  and  how 
is  it  that  so  few  of  us  can  ever  lay  our  hands  upon 
our  hearts  and  declare  that  we  have  seen  one  ? 
Of  dead  horses  we  know,  and  of  dead  cats  and 
dead  dogs  and  dead  dickey-birds — that  their  inter- 
ment is  an  uncertain  one,  sometimes  under  ground, 
sometimes  under  water,  and  sometimes  down  the 
throats  of  surviving  fellow-creatures.  But  is  any 
use  made  of  donkey-flesh  or  skin?  ^Hf  I had  a 
donkey  and  he  wouldn’t  ” — live,  what,  practically, 
should  I do  with  him,  say,  if  he  died  in  my  London 
stable  ? I should  be  in  a sad  perplexity.  'B.  C.  L. 

Hogarth’s  Laughing  Audience.” — Is  Ho- 
garth’s original  painting  of  the  Laughing  Audi- 
ence ” known  to  be  in  existence,  and  if  it  is  so, 
where  is  it  to  be  seen  ? I can  find  nothing  said 
as  to  this  in  any  account  of  the  artist’s  works 
which  have  come  under  my  notice.  G. 

Edinburgh. 

Milton’s  Granddaughter.  — Did  two  per- 
formances take  place  of  Comus  and  Lethe  under 
the  management  of  Garrick — one  in  1749,  and  the 
other  in  1750  P and  were  the  proceeds  given  to 
Milton’s  granddaughter  ? B.  E.  L. 


Niee  or  Nies. — John  of  Gaunt  records  in  his 
Begister  that  Agnes  Snell  of  Knousthorp,  near 
Ledes,  nostre  nief  [or  nies\  is  going  on  pilgrimage 
to  Borne.” 

Can  this  word  mean  anything  but  niece  f If 
this  be  its  meaning,  it  would  seem  as  if  Agnes 
Snell  were  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  one  of  the 
Duke’s  brothers.  Is  anything  more  known  of 
her  ? The  date  of  the  entry  is  Sept.  19,  4 Bic.  H. 
[1380].  Hermentrude. 

A Nun’s  Discipline.  — There  was  sold  at' 
Messrs.  Sotheby’s,  on  July  31,  a copy  of  A Cata- 
logue of  the  Rarities  {upwards  q/’SOO)  to  he  seen  at 
Don  Saltei'o^s  Coffee  House  at  Chelsea;  and  in  a 
note  specifying  some  of  the  rarities,  mention  is 
made  of  ‘^A  Nun’s  Discipline,”  A Piece  of 
Queen  Catherine’s  Skin,”  &c.  May  1 ask  what 
is  a Nun’s  Discipline?”  Is  it  the  rule  of  the 
order,  or  what  ? A.  N. 

Proverb. — I have  heard  several  times  used  the 
phrase  “ As  ignorant  as  a carp.”  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  saying  ? C.  J.  B. 

When  and  where  does  the  technical  Term 

Benaissance ” EiRST  OCCUR? — In  Dr.  Herman 
Biegel’s  interesting  volume  of  Essays  on  German 
Art  {Deutsche  Kunststudien,  Hanover,  1868),  the 
author  says,  in  one  of  the  best  essays  the  volume 
contains,  Die  zweite  WiedergehurV'  {renaissance'), 
i.  e.  the  second  renaissance,'”  or,  as  the  art-critic 
in  question  also  calls  it,  An  art-historical  con- 
templation one  hundred  years  after  Winck elm  ann’s 
death,”  dating,  directly  and  indirectly,  this  “ se- 
cond renaissance  ” from  the  writings  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Winckelmann  (born  1717,  died  1768) 
and  Lessing  (born  1729,  died  1781)  : — 

“ When  we  speak  of  the  second  renaissance  of  the  fine 
arts,  we  shall  have  in  the  first  instance  to  answer  the 
question:  What  is  renaissance?  The  first  instance  of 
making  use  of  this  word  seems  to  be  found  in  Vasari,* 
when  he  uses  the  expression  with  regard  to  the  sculpture 
of  the  times  of  Giotto,  ‘ quell  a prim  a eta  della  sua  rinasciti’ 
[the  new  Florentine  edit.,  iii.  10].” — Vide  ante,  Kunststu- 
dien,  p.  470. 

Hermann  Kindt. 

Germany. 

Sonnet  wanted  ; ‘‘  Let  no  gainsaying  lips 
despise  thy  youth.” — I remember  seeing,  a great 
many  years  ago,  a very  fine  sonnet  in  an  American 
church  newspaper,  on  the  consecration  of  a j^outh- 
ful  bishop.  I copied  it  out  at  the  time,  but  have 
lost  ni}^  copy.  Could  any  of  your  readers  help 
me  to  a recovery  of  it  ? That  it  is  worth  recover- 
ing, I think  will  be  evident  froiil  the  first  three 
lines,  which  have  remained  on  my  memorjq  and 
which  run  thus  : — 

* Born  1512,  died  1578.  His  Vite  de’’ pin  eccellenti  pittori, 
scultori  ed  architetti  was  published  at  Florence  in  1550,  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  and  a second  and  augmented  edition 
in  three  quarto  volumes  in  1568,  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore Winckelmann’s  death. 
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“ Let  no  gainsaying  lips  despise  thy  youth, 

Like  his,  the  great  Apostle’s  favourite  son. 

Whose  early  rule  at  Ephesus  begun.” 

Lists  or  Teanslated  Woeks.— Is  there  any 
list  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  works  translated 
into  French  or  English  ? W.  M.  M. 

Veeeolje. — Where  can  a list  of  his  paintings 
he  seen  ? P.  E.  L. 

[Lists  of  the  paintings  of  both  John  and  Nicholas 
Verkolje  are  given  by  Nagler,  Kunstler- Lexicon,  vol.  xx. 
pp.  109-114.] 

W^HO  THEEW  THE  Stool  ? — Oil  Sunday,  July 
23,  1637,  the  Service-Book  was  by  command  of 
Charles  I.  read  in  St.  Giles’s  Church,  Edinburgh. 
Just  as  the  dean.  Dr.  George  Hanna,  had  opened 
the  book  there  was  a general  confusion,  groans 
and  other  interruptions  proceeding  from  all  direc- 
tions. The  right  reverend  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
David  Lindsay,  proceeded  from  his  throne  to  the 
pulpit  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  order.  He 
had  spoken  only  a few  words,  when  a small  stool, 
such  as  those  commonly  used  by  females  in 
Scottish  places  of  worship,  passed  his  head ; it 
had  been  thrown  with  some  violence.  The  bishop 
and  dean  withdrew,  and  the  Service-Book  was 
closed  for  ever  in  the  Scottish  church. 

Who  threw  the  stool?  Most  Scotsmen  will 
answer  .Tenny  Geddes,  This  was  an  herb  woman, 
whose  name  has  hitherto  been  popularly  asso- 
ciated with  the  transaction.  But  there  is  another 
claimant : Mrs.  Mein,  the  wife  of  a merchant  in 
the  city,  alleged  that  she  dashed  the  stool  at  the 
bishop’s  head,  and  in  consequence  her  husband 
received,  under  an  altered  policy,  the  appointment 
of  postmaster  for  Scotland.  .Tenny  Geddes,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  from  a contemporary 
journal  to  have  contributed  the  materials  of  her 
stall  to  assist  in  a bonfire  on  April  23,  1661,  in 
honour  of  the  Bestoration.  One  would  suppose 
that  an  individual  who  so  opposed  the  royal  will 
in  1637  would  not  join  in  wishing  “the  auld 
Stuarts  back  ” in  1661.  Yet  inconsistency  largely 
pertains  to  poor  human  nature.  In  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  looked  into  the  matter,  who 
threw  the  stool  ? Chaeles  Eogees,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

[Jenny  Geddes  is  still  believed  to  have  been  the  de- 
linquent; her  stool  is  engraved  in  Chambers’s  Book  of 
Bays,  ii.  109,  from  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh. 
—Ed.]  


Macky’s  “Joueney  theough  Scotland.”— 

“ IMacky’s  Journey  through  Scotland.  London  : printed 
for  J.  Pemberton,  at  the  Buck  and  Sun,  and  J.  Hooke,  at 
the  Flower-de-Luce,  both  against  St.  Dunstan’s  Church 
in  Fleet  Street.  1723.” 

Who  was  the  real  writer  of  this  book,  a copy 


of  which  I picked  up  on  a street  book-stall  in 
Glasgow  a few  days  ago  ? Mr.  Buckle,  in  his 
List  of  Authors,  quotes  the  second  edition  as  under 
the  name  of  [Macky  (J.)],  indicating,  in  terms  or 
his  prefatory  note,  that  the  book  is  anonymous, 
and  citing  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  vol.  ii. 
p.  631,  M.,  as  giving  evidence  regarding  the  au- 
thorship. I have  not  Watt,  however,  within  my 
reach,  “ Macky  ” is  cited  by  Burt,  Letters,  i.  7, 
edit.  1759 ; Edin.  Rev.  No.  204,  p.  488  (Oct.  1854) ; 
The  Beauties  of  Upper  Strathearn  (Criefi*,  1860), 
p.  56;  Chambers’s  Domestic  Annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  338, 
433;  Jervise’s  Memorials  of  Angus  and  Mearns, 
p.  218.  “ Macky  ” also  published  A Journey 

through  England,  in  1714  (4th  edit.  1724.) 
“ N.  & Q.”  3>^d  S.  ii.  151.  “ Macky  ” is  evidently 

a fictitious  name.  T.  S. 

Crieff,  N.B. 

[This  work  is  attributed  to  John  Macky  by  Gough  in 
his  British  Topography,  i.  39.  He  says ; “ In  1714  was 
published  A Journey  through  England  in  Familiar  Letters 
from  a Gentleman  here  to  his  Friend  abroad,  8vo,  reprinted 
twice  before  1724  and  1732.  A second  volume  was  after- 
wards added,  reprinted  with  large  additions,  1724  and 
1732.  This  volume  was  occasioned  by  Misson’s  absurd 
observations  on  England,  which  are  exposed  in  the  pre- 
face. A third,  containing  A Journey  through  Scotland, 
on  the  same  plan,  and  by  the  same  author,  J.  Macky, 
1723,  reprinted  1729.  Ireland  was  promised,  but  not 
executed.”  These  works*  are  also  attributed  to  John 
Macky  in  the  Catalogues  of  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Bodleian,  as  well  as  by  Watt  and  Lowndes.  There  is 
also  another  work  b}'’  the  same  writer,  not  so  well  known, 
entitled  A Journey  through  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
Lond.  1725,  8vo.  We  take  the  author  to  be  that  inde- 
fatigable and  apparently  fearless  Scotsman  who  was  very 
busily  employed  in  secret  services  during  the  reigns  of 
William  III.,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  I.  For  Macky’s 
services.  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  allowed  him  a pension,  upon 
which  he  managed  to  live  in  Holland  and  the  Nether- 
lands. He  died  at  Eotterdam  in  the  year  1726.  The 
3Iemoirs  of  his  Secret  Sei'vices,  with  his  Characters  of  the 
Court  of  Great  Britain,  8fc.  published  b}’  his  son.  Spring 
Macky,  Esq.  in  1733,  is  a most  amusing  book.  These 
characters  have  been  retouched  by  Dean  Swift’s  marginal 
remarks.  Vide  “N.  & Q.”  3i’‘i  S.  ii.  430.] 

“ Teead  upon  a Woem,  it  will  tuen  again.” 
Can  any  one  tell  me  the  origin  of  this  saying,  and 
how  it  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  now  popularly 
understood  ? Philologist. 

[Hazlitt,  in  his  English  Proverbs  and  Proverbial 
Phrases,  p.  439,  notes  this  proverb  from  Heywood, — 
“ Tread  a worm  on  the  tail  and  it  must  turn  again,”  and 
adds  to  it  the  following  explanation  from  Ka}^ : — 

“ Habet  et  musca  penem.  ‘'Eueari  uau  fxvp/xrjKi  Kav 
aepcpcp  ‘ Inest  et  formicae  et  serpho  bills.’  The 

meanest  or  weakest  person  is  not  to  be  provoked  or  de- 
spised. No  creature  so  small,  weak,  or  contemptible,  but, 
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if  it  be  injured  and  abused,  will  endeavour  to  revenge 
itself.” 

We  may  remark  liere,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  Ray? 
1670,  p.  159,  he  reads  splenem  not  penem.  Our  corre- 
spondent probably  remembers  Shakespeare’s  use  of  this 
proverb  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  VL,  Act  II.  Sc.  2 : — 

“ The  smallest  worm  will  turn  being  trodden  on, 

And  doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  young.” 

There  is  another  analogous  Latin  saying  “ Nec  as- 
pernandum  quamvis  exiguum  nullum.”] 

The  Title  oe  Dame. — To  whom  does  the  title 
of  Dame  belong?  Is  it  equivalent  to  Lady  ? For 
instance,  are  the  daughters  of  earls  properly  en- 
titled Dame  ? Or  is  it  restricted  to  the  wives  of 
baronets  and  knights  ? In  the  event  of  the  latter 
being  described,  would  the  Christian  name  be 
mentioned  after  Dame  ? Anon. 

[The  title  of  Dame  is  considered  to  be  that  to  which 
the  wives  of  baronets  and  knights  are  entitled.  By  the 
letters  patent  of  James  I.  the  wives  of  baronets  have  the 
titles  of  Lady,  Madam,  or  Lame,  at  their  pleasure  pre- 
fixed to  their  names.  Dame  is  not  applied  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  earls,  who  are  entitled  to  that  of  Lady.  The  wife 
of  a knight  or  baronet  adds  her  Christian  name ; thus 
the  wife  of  Sir  John  Smith  is  Dame  Elizabeth  Smith.] 

The  Manse  Gakden.*’ — xA  work  on  garden- 
ing with  this  title  was  published  in  Scotland, 
anonymously,  about  fifty  years  ago.  I believe  the 
author  was  a Dr.  Paterson ; but  I should  be  glad 
to  hear  something  more  about  him,  for,  whoever 
he  was,  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  The  book  is  a 
delightful  one,  full  of  soimd  philosophy  upon  a 
great  many  points  besides  gardening.  It  is  as 
readable  and  interesting  in  its  special  subject  as 
are  Izaak  Walton  and  Gilbert  White  on  theirs. 

F.  M.  S. 

[The  author  is  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Paterson,  D.D., 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Galashiels,  Selkirkshire.  He 
furnished  the  account  of  that  parish  to  the  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.] 

Cauteles. — What  is  the  precise  meaning  of 
cauteles  and  cautele  in  the  following  passage  ? — 

“ The  physician,  besides  his  cauteles  of  practice,  hath 
this  general  cautele  of  art,  that  he  dischargeth  the  weak- 
ness of  his  art  upon  supposed  impossibilities ; neither  can 
his  art  be  condemned  when  itself  judgeth.” — Lord  Bacon’s 
Works,  edited  by  Spedding,  vol.  iii.  p.  496. 

[Cotgrave’s  explanation  of  the  French  word  cautelle  is, 

“ A wile,  cautell,  sleight ; a craftie  reach  or  fetch,  guile- 
full  devise  or  endevor;  also  craft,  subteltie,  trumperie, 
deceit,  cousenage.”  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in  his 
Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  3 : — 

“ Perhaps  he  loves  you  now  ; 

And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will.”] 


^THE  STUARTS  AND  FREEMASONRY. 

S.  iii.  632  J iv.  20.) 

In  Masonry  there  has,  since  1813,  been  a great 
suppression  of  truth  with  the  object  of  giving 
force  to  a noble  but  illogical  theory  of  imiver- 
sality,  and  I do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Me. 
Sleigh’s  information  as  to  the  warrant  of  a 
Longnor  Lodge  ” having  been  granted  by  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart.  The  chief  difierence 
between  the  ancient”  and  ‘^modern”  Masons 
consisted  in  the  recognition  by  the  former  of  cer- 
tain high  grades,”  claiming  derivation  from  the 
Templars  and  Rosicrucians,  who  thus  meeting  in 
the  Masonic  lodges  under  Stuart  patronage,  are 
supposed  to  have  modified  the  simple  operative 
ceremonials  of  the  period.  James  I.  (of  Eng- 
land) whilst  residing  at  Stirling,  patronised  a 
lodge  there,  meeting  in  the  old  abbey  ,*  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  it  is  alleged,  attached  a Chapter  of 
St.  John  and  the  Temple  immediately  on  the 
death  of  David  Seton,  the  last  landless  Grand 
Prior.  Viscount  Dundee  was  Grand  Master,  and 
wore  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  order  when  he  fell 
at  Killiecrankie  in  1689  (so  we  are  informed  on 
the  authority  of  Dom  Calmet).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Earl  Mar,  on  whose  demission,  through 
the  troubles  of  1715,  the  order  fell  into  abeyance ; 
until  the  Duke  of  Athol,  as  Regent,  assembled 
ten  knights  at  Holyrood  House,  Sept.  1745,  and 
admitted  Prince  Charles  Edward,  who  was  at 
once  elected  Grand  Master.  But  no  absolute 
proof  has  been  given  that  to  this  time  the  order 
was  Masonic,  though  the  Stirling  chapter  show 
I some  very  old  copper-plate  engravings,  but  state 
that  the  minutes,  prior  to  1743,  have  been  lost  or 
carried  away  in  1745.  Last  century  the  ancient” 
Masons  had  a Templar  degree  of  priests,  which 
they  dated  from  1686  as  the  era  of  its  esta- 
blishment, and  they  alleged  that  the  founders  of 
the  modern  ” Grand  Lodge  of  1717,  having 
only  attained  a low  grade,  were  imperfectly  in- 
formed. However  that  may  be,  the  modern 
Grand  Master  visited  Scotland  in  1722,  when  the 
annual  General  Assembly  (if  ever  held  there)  must 
have  fallen  into  abeyance,  and  in  1736  a Grand 
Lodge  on  the  modern  system  was  established  in 
Edinburgh.  The  Royal  Order  of  Scotland,  Here- 
dom  and  Rosy  Cross — claiming  to  have  been 
substituted  by  Bruce  for  the  Templar  Order — was 
placed  under  separate  government.  This  order  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  the  high  grades  ” of 
the  French  rite,  which  some  allege  were  esta- 
blished by  the  Stuarts  prior  to  the  assembly  of 
the  French  Ordre-du-Temple  in  1706,  under  Philip 
of  Orleans.  However  that  may  be,  the  badge  or 
jewel  of  the  degree  of  Rose  Croix  is  identical 
with  the  standard  James  HI.  used  in  1715 ; and 
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Me.  Matthew  Cook  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  I 
a Kose  Croix  warrant,  granted  by  James  III. 
from  France  in  1721,  together  with  letters  of 
Charles  I.  alluding  to  Freemasonry,  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Leeson.  Not  only  does  the  charter  of  the  French 
non-Masonic  Order  of  the  Temple  (the  signatures 
of  the  Duke  de  Duras  in  1681,  and  of  Philip  of 
Orleans  in  1705,  having  been  pronounced  genuine) 
anathematise  the  ‘^Scotch  Templars  and  their 
brethren  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,”  but  it  admits 
the  alteration  of  the  signs  arid  words,  to  some 

unknown  to  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  false 
brethren,”  which  system  of  signs  and  words  it 
seems  scarcely  likely  the  order  would  have  had 
until  after  its  connection  with  Freemasonry : the 
historian  of  the  modern  Masons  asserting,  in  1738, 
that  the  military  fraternities  had  borrowed  many 
solemn  usages  from  his  more  ancient  institution 
existing  from  the  beginning.  Prince  Charles  also 
granted  a Rose  Croix  warrant  to  the  Arras  Chap- 
ter, April  10,  1747 ; and  Baron  Hunde,  a member 
of  the  Clermont  Chapter,  established  a theory,  in 
1754,  that  the  Templars  were  connected  with  the 
Scotch  lodges  in  1314.  I pledge  myself  to  no 
particular  views  in  the  foregoing,  and  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  led  into  any  discussion  of  difficult  or 
doubtful  points.  John  Yaekee,  Jhk. 

43,  Chorlton  Koad,  Manchester. 

P.S.  The  ceremonial  of  the  French  Masonic 
rite  connects  James  I.  and  the  Templars  with 
Freemasonry;  but  the  Templar  in  Britain  has 
always  included  the  Order  of  St.  John.  The  jewel 
of  the  French  Ordre-du-Temple  is  a white  Mal- 
tese cross,  charged  with  a red  cross  patee ; but 
this  is  possibly  not  older  than  the  time  of  Grand 
Master  Palaprat  (1804-38). 


The  first  question  is,  whether  one  of  the  alleged 
facts  is  authenticated.  At  all  events,  many  of  the 
alleged  cases  of  the  intervention  of  the  Young 
Pretender,  in  English  and  Continental  Masonic 
proceedings,  are  mythical.  No  assertion  of  the 
kind  should  be  received  without  the  document  is 
produced  and  the  signature  authenticated.  What 
is  true  is  this,  that  Masonry  in  France  was  chiefly 
propagated  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
by  Jacobites;  but  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
was  promoted  by  Hanoverians.  Now  comes 
the  question,  what  did  the  Jacobites  do?  Did 
they  have  secret  alliances  with  the  opposition 
societies — the  Gregorians,  &c.  ? and  was  the  York 
Grand  Lodge  movement  ultimately  supported  by 
the  Jacobite  Masons  ? I have  called  attention  to 
these  broad  facts,  and  suggested  that  the  political 
leanings  of  the  various  personages  publicly  con- 
nected with  Freemasonry  between  1730  and  1750, 
as  Grand  Masters,  &c.,  should  be  examined. 

With  regard  to  Me.  Yaekee’s  proposition  about 
Philip  of  Orleans  holding  a general  assembly  of 
French  Templars  in  1705, 1 also  doubt  there  being 


I any  authentic  record  of  that,  or  that  there  is  any 
validity  in  the  claim  of  the  Masonic  branch  of  St. 
John  and  the  Temple  prior  to  1686.  All  these 
are  matters  to  be  decided  by  historic  evidence. 

Hyde  Claeke. 

32,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 


TEMPLE  OF  MINERVA  ON  THE  JAPYGIAN 
PROMONTORY. 

(4*^  S.  iii.  99,225.) 

I regret  that  I should  have  expressed  myself  so 
imperfectly  as  to  cause  your  correspondent  W. 
to  imagine  that  I had  access  to  Chaupy’s  work. 
If  it  had  been  so,  I can  assure  him  that  it  would 
never  have  occurred  to  me  to  entail  on  another 
the  trouble  of  procuring  the  information  which  I 
am  desirous  to  obtain,  and  which  I could  then  so 
easily  have  got  for  myself.  I found  in  Romanelli 
{Antica  Topogrqfia  del  Megno  di  Napoli)  that 
Chaupy  was  said  to  be  the  first  who  placed  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  the  Japygian  promontory. 
The  query  I put  was,  ^^Did  Chaupy  form  his 
opinion  from  personal  examination  of  the  promon- 
tory and  country  around,  or  was  it  merely  a 
deduction  from  the  description  of  Virgil  ? ” This 
query  is  still  unanswered,  as  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  Chaupy  taking  a long  and  tedious 
journey  by  the  Wa  Appia”  in  no  way  enables 
me  to  judge  whether  he  had  reached  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Japygian  peninsula.  The  Via  Appia 
ended  at  Brundisium  — 

“ Brundisium  longge  finis  chartasque  viaeque  est,” — 
where  I saw,  with  much  interest,  the  road  along 
which  Horace  must  have  entered  the  city ; and  a 
spring,  close  to  the  entrance,  which  gave  water  to 
the  wearied  mules  in  ancient  times.  When  you 
have  reached  this  point,  there  is  still  a weary 
journey  before  you  (upwards  of  seventy  miles) 
southwards  from  Brundisium  to  the  promontory ; 
and  I should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  your  corre- 
spondent if  he  can  inform  us  whether  Chaupy 
says  that  he  made  this  journey.  As  Pratilli, 
whose  work  is  before  me,  confines  himself  in  a 
great  measure  to  a description  of  the  Via  Appia, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  Brundi- 
sium. At  all  events,  he  does  not  mention  the 
temple.  The  work  of  Galataeus,  of  which  your 
correspondent  speaks,  is  also  before  me,  and  in 
my  former  paper  I gave  an  extract  from  it  in 
reference  to  the  grotto  at  Castro.  The  work  is 
entitled,  Antonii  de  Ferrariis  Galatei  De  Situ 
lapygice  Liher,  Lycii  1727.  It  is  a work  of  in- 
terest, being  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  Lati- 
nity,  and  gives  a great  deal  of  curious  information 
on  the  antiquities  of  Japygia.  It  was  written  in 
1510  by  Antonio  de  Ferrariis,  better  known  as 
Galateo,  from  his  birth-place  Galatana,  a small 
village  of  Japygia,  at  the  request  of  Spinelli, 
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Count  of  Cariati.  It  was  first  published  at  Basle 
in  1558  by  a fellow  countryman  of  Galateo, 
Bonifacio,  Marquess  of  Uria,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  his  country  on  account  of  his  heretical 
opinions.  So  well  was  it  received  by  the  learned, 
that  it  has  gone  through  several  editions.  My 
edition  was  published  at  Lecce  in  1727  by  Ber- 
nardino Tafuro.  The  only  passage  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  temple  is  the  following,  where  he 
appears  to  copy  the  statement  of  some  previous 
writer  called  “ Guido”  : — 

“ Quse  de  hac  urbe  Guido  scripsit,  hsec  sunt : IL^drun- 
tum  Minervium,  in  quo  templum  Minervae,  ubi  Anchises 
pater  ^neoe  primo  omen  equos  pascentes  Italiani  advec- 
tus  prospexit  (ut  inquit  Virgilius)  et  idem  aptam  mer- 
cimoniis  Hydruntum  scilicet,  Hydruntumne  an  Brun- 
dusium  intellexerit  Virgilius,  nescio.” 

Here  we  find  Guido  placing  the  temple  at 
Hydruntum,  the  modern  Otranto ; while  Galateo 
does  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion,  and,  when 
we  turn  to  his  description  of  the  promontory,  he 
says  merely  — 

“ Inde  lapygium  promontorium  in  quo  templum  est 
div£e  Mariae,  inclytum  et  antiqua  religione  sacrum  ac 
venerandum.” 

That  temple  of  the  Madonna  di  Finibus  Terrse 
is  still  there,  and  in  great  repute,  as  I found  that 
the  peasants  regarded  me  as  a pilgrim  wending 
my  way  thither,  and  were  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised at  my  appearance. 

To  save  trouble  to  your  correspondent,  I give 
again  the  reference  of  Bomanelli  to  Chaupy 
(Part  III.  p.  527),  though  I cannot  warrant  its 
correctness.  Ckaupurd  Tait  Kamage. 


GIPSIES : SHAW  THE  LIFE  GUARDSMAN. 
(4‘h  S.  iii.  405,  461,  518,  557.) 

Some  of  your  correspondents  are  in  error  in 
supposing  that  Shaw  the  Life  Guardsman  was 
born  of  gipsy  parents  ;^and  lest  this  mistake  should 
obtain  confirmation  by  your  endorsing  it,  I write 
to  state  that  he  was  a native  of  Easingwold, 
Yorkshire,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1789  near 
the  Spring  Head  in  that  town.  His  parents  were 
poor  and  honest  people,  who  had  long  been  resi- 
dents, and  were  highly  respected  by  the  towns- 
people and  farmers  amongst  whom  they  found 
constant  employment.  Their  son,  the  Life  Guards- 
man, was  a strong  athletic  lad,  and  the  pure 
bracing  air  of  his  native  town,  with  the  invigorat- 
ing water  of  the  Spring  Head  which  gushes  from 
the  rock  near  his  humble  home,  caused  him  to  be 
as  robust  as  any  mountaineer.  Gymnastic  exer- 
cises were  his  favourite  amusement,  and  he  out- 
stripped all  his  playmates  in  physical  strength 
and  energy. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a blacksmith  in  his  native  town,  and  his 
strength  of  arm  and  power  of  limb  were  greatly 


increased  by  the  constant  use  of  the  hammer  and 
anvil.  His  frequent  associations  with  the  soldiers 
who  passed  through  the  town  inspired  him  with  a 
desire  to  join  their  ranks;  and  he  often  told  them 
that  he  should  become  a Life  Guardsman,  and 
would  then  show  the  French  how  to  handle  a 
sword.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
but  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  he 
enlisted  into  the  Guards,  being  then  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  expert  and  powerful  swordsmen  in  the 
regiment. 

Shaw’s  exploits  at  Waterloo,  where  he  dis- 
played the  prowess  of  a Titan,  must  be  briefly 
noted.  In  a cavalry  fight  of  the  most  terrific 
nature,  in  which  the  Life  Guards  and  the  Oxford 
Blues  were  engaged  with  the  French  Cuirassiers, 
Shaw  dashed  in  among  these  steel-plated  invin- 
cibles  (as  Napoleon  styled  them),  dragged  them 
from  their  horses,  hurled  them  to  the  ground, 
and  then  pierced  them  in  their  vulnerable  part 
(the  groin)  with  his  sword.  He  thus  slew  with 
his  own  weapon  at  least  nine  or  ten.  At  the  close 
of  the  engagement  he  lay  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  being  surrounded  by  a number  of  the 
French  cavalry,  he  made  a rush  to  seize  their 
standard,  and  a sword-in-hand  encounter  took 
place,  when,  after  slaying  three  of  the  enemy, 
his  own  sword  broke ; and  he  then  took  off  his 
helmet,  and  for  some  time  bravely  warded  off  the 
blows  of  his  assailants  until  he  received  a thrust 
under  the  arm-pit  which  prostrated  him. 

A Yoekshireman. 


CARNAC. 

(4‘h  s.  iv.  1,  58,  77,  98.) 

One  of  your  correspondents,  M.  H.  R.,  relying 
upon  his  knowledge  of  Welsh,  intimates  (p.  99) 
that  Carnac  must  be  synonymous  with  Cairn.  In 
this  he  is  perfectly  correct,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  extract  from  a modern  edition  of 
Ogee : — 

“ En  effet.  Cam  signifie  dans  le  vieux  langage  breton, 
ainsi  que  dans  I’idiome  gallique,  pierre,  rocher  (Gir. 
Camb.  iiv.  i.  ch.  6) ; et  Carnac  a du  avoir  primitivement 
la  terminaison  adjective  ec,  par  consequent  a du  etre 
d'abord,  Carnec,  c’est-a-dire  lieu  oil  il  y a beau-coup  de 
pierres,  lien  pierreux,  comme  dirait  la  langue  frangaise; 
11  y a plus : les  Bretons  ne  nomment  pas  entre  eux  ce 
lieu  Carnac,  mais  Carnec  et  meme  Kerrec,  ce  qui  signifie 
exactement  lieu  de  rochers,  et  Tune  des  plus  granges  pierres 
est  dite  Karreguen,  ou  roche  separee.’’^ — Ogee,  Dictionnaire 
historique  et  geographique  de  la  province  de  Bretagne. 
Nouvelle  edition,  revue  et  augmentee,  par  MM.  Marte- 
ville,  Varin,  etc.,  i.  155  (Rennes,  1843). 

Believing,  with  a commentator  upon  Og^’s 
Abridgement  of  the  History  of  Brittany  when  re- 
ferring to  the  ranges  of  monumental  stones  at 
Carnac,  that  la  religion  a pu  seule  soulever  ces 
masses”  (i.  74),  I shall  add  a few  notes  to  those 
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already  forwarded,  and  that  have  no  other  object 
in  view  than  to  show  the  veneration  entertained 
in  this  province  of  France  for  the  memory  of  St. 
Ursula  and  her  companions ; and  which  notes  are, 
therefore,  intended  to  sustain  the  idea  first  pro- 
mulgated by  Canon"  Jackson. 

The  most  modern  of  Breton  hagiographists  thus 
alludes  to  St.  Ursula  and  her  fellow  martyrs ; — 

“ These  heroines  are  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as 
foreigners  in  Brittany.  Several  of  them  perished  in  the 
sea  which  is  alike  common  to  us  and  the  British  islands ; 
and  there  are  writers  who  are  of  opinion  that  some  of 
them  were  immolated  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee.  In 
the  MS.  history  which  Camard  de  Pinterson  has  left 
behind  him,  it  is  said  that  the  eleven  thousand  virgins 
had  their  abode  at  Pilier  de  Noirmontiers.  That  island 
which  is  now  separated  from  the  modern  one  was  for- 
merly included  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Brittany.’* — 
De  Garoby,  Vies  des  Bienheureux  et  des  Saints  de  Bretagne, 
p.  508  (Saint-Brienne,  1839). 

Tlie  martyrdom  of  tbe  companions  of  St.  Ursula 
was  not  confined  to  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Bbine.  In 
tbe  legend  of  St.  Avoye  it  is  positively  stated  that 
sbe  was  tortured  to  death  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  Boulogne ; and  it  is  declared  by  Artur  de  Mon- 
tier that  it  was  near  to  that  place  tbe  vessel  in 
which  sbe  was  a passenger  was  wrecked : — 

“ Un  Jfavire  de  la  flotte  de  Sainte  Ursule  s’estant 
echouee  vers  Bologne,  port  de  France,  nostre  Sainte 
Avoye  se  retira  dans  une  Forest,  proche  de  la  Bourgade 
appellee  Diuernie  au  pays  de  Morinois,peuples  de  Bologne, 
Calais  et  du  Comte  de  Flandres.” — “ La  Vie  de  Sainte 
Avoye  ou  Auree,  Vierge  et  Marty  re,  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Sainte  Ursule,”  §iv.,  Damase  de  S.  Lovys,  Sainte  Ursule, 
liv.  HI.  ch.  xxvi.  p.  344  (Paris,  1666). 

Of  another  of  these  followers  of  St.  Ursula  this 
is  stated : — 

“ St.  Enemour,  or  Eneour,  is  the  patron  saint  of 
Ploneur.  His  festival  is  celebrated  there  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  May  and  the  2nd  of  September.  He  is  also 
the  primitive  patron  of  Ploneur-Menez  and  Ploneur-Trez. 
The  devotion  to  this  saint  being  peculiar  to  Finisterre, 
tends  to  the  belief  that  it  was  in  that  district  he  was 
sanctified.  He  was  brother  to  St.  Thumelte,  one  of  the 
companions  of  St.  Ursula,  and  martyred  in  the  year  383.” 
(“  II  etait  frhre  de  Sainte  Thumelte,  compagne  de  Sainte 
Ursule.” — De  Garob}'-,  p.  447.) 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  last-mentioned 
parish  of  St.  Enemour,  i.  e.  Ploneur-Trez,  there  is 
a Bruidical  monument  to  which  a very  curious 
legend  is  attached,  it  is  — 

Le  grand  dolmen  de  Kerroc’h,  que  les  habitants 
nomment  les  Danseuses,  parce  que,  selon  eux,  ce  sont  de 
jeunes  filles  qui  furent  changees  en  pierres  pour  avoir 
danse  tandis  que  le  Saint-Sacrement  passait.”  — Ogee, 
ii.  343. 

In  describing  the  parish  of  Ave,  within  a league 
of  Nantes,  it  is  stated  by  Ogee  (ii.  705)  : — 

“ L’Eglise  est  dedice  h Sainte  Ave,  compagne  de  Sainte 
Ursule.” 

The  name  of  “ Ave,”  however,  may  be  a cor- 
ruption of  that  of  “ Avoye,”  alias  Auree,”  from 
which  I have  already  shown  (p.  78)  the  existing 


town  of  Auray  derives  its  designation.  The  legend 
of  St.  Avoye  describes  her  as  niece  to  St.  Ursula, 
and  mentions  an  especial  devotion  being  paid  to 
her  in  Brittany,  where  her  intercession  is  sought 
for  on  behalf  of  weakly  children  incapable  of 
walking,  and  for  inciting  to  repentance  old  and 
hardened  sinners.  La  Vie  de  Sainte  Avoye,” 
§§  V.  vi.,  Damas  de  S.  Lovys,  pp.  347,  351,  356.) 

I entertain  little  doubt  that  a diligent  research 
as  to  the  patron-saints  of  the  various  parishes  in 
Brittany  would  add  considerably  to  the  number 
of  those  already  cited  by  me  (p.  78)  as  being 
honoured  in  this  province  as  the  male  companions 
(priests  or  bishops),  or  as  women  who  were 
worthy  members  of  that  great  body  of  martyrs 
designated  the  xi  thousand  virgins.” 

The  number  of  and  the  peculiar  title  assigned 
to  these  martyrs  are,  I am  well  aware,  carped  at. 
As  to  the  latter  objection,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  none  of  the  legends  of  St.  Ursula — at  least, 
none  that  I know  of — describe  all  the  followers 
of  St.  Ursula  as  “virgins.”  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  told  that  amongst  those  followers  were  wives 
and  widows.  The  fact  I believe  is,  that  numbers 
of  these  women  were  going  to  be,  some  married, 
and  others  reunited  to  the  soldiers  of  which  Eng- 
land had  been  denuded  by  their  being  enrolled  in 
the  legions  of  Maximus;  and  when  the  male 
military  population  of  Britain,  to  use  the  words 
of  Gildas  (Be  Excid.  Brit.,  c.  xi.),  “never  again 
returned  to  their  native  country.”  * 

As  to  the  companions  of  St.  Ursula,  they  are 
thus  described  b}'"  three  very  ancient  authorities : — 

1.  “Arriva  le  Martyre  des  Onze  Mille  Vierge.?,  et  de 
quelques  autres,  taut  Evesques  que  soldats,  qui  estoient 
dans  la  mesme  Compagnie.” 

2.  “ Mais  la  Sainte  Eglise  de  Cologne  est  reconnue 
pour  avoir  triomphe  par  ce  glorieux  et  Virginal  College 
(duquel  le  nombre  est  seulement  connu  de  Dieu),  car  bien 
soit  qu’il  y eust  onze  mille  Vierges  designees,  il  y eut 
encore  dans  la  mesme  Compagnie  plusieurs  milliers 
d’hommes,  de  femmes,  et  d’autres  Vierges,  uobles  et 
roturiers.” 

3.  “ II  faut  de  surplus  remarquer  que  Sainte  Ursule  fut 
suivie  de  plusieurs  veuves,  Vierges,  et  autres  personnes 
de  I’un  et  de  I’autre  sexe.”  — Damas  de  S.  Lovys,  “ Se- 
conde  Prelude,”  pp.  8,  9,  11. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who  suffered  as 
companions  of  St.  Ursula  were  not  all  virgins: 
still  there  is  the  probability  that,  amid  that  mul- 
titude of  martyrs,  there  were  “ eleven  thousand 
virgins.” 

In  most  ancient  legends  a peculiar  importance 
is  attached  to  certain  numbers.  Montalembert, 
in  his  Monks  of  the  JVest,  remarks,  in  a passage  of 
which  I regret  to  say  I forgot  to  take  a note,  “ how 
much  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  same  number 
recurring,  over  and  over  again,  in  various  Irish 

* “ Domum  nusquam  ultra  rediit.”  See  also,  Bede, 
Hist.  Heel,  lib.  I.  c.  xii. ; and  in  lib.  i.,  De  Nat.  Rer., 

“ nusquam  ultra  domum  redierat.” 
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legends.”  The  Bretons  are  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Irish,  and  an  illustration  of  their  veneration 
for  particular  numbers  is  to  be  found,  not  merely 
in  the  history  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  xi  thou- 
sand virgins,”  but  also  in  the  7777  martyrs  ” of 
Occismor — a legend  of  which  (with  the  comments 
upon  it)  I trust  your  readers  will  pardon  me  for 
presenting  them  with  the  following  version : — 

“The  city  of  Occismor,  situated  in  the  commune  of 
Plouneventer,  was  in  the  year  409  inhabited  by  a Koman 
colony  so  devoted  to  Christianity  that  it  was  everywhere 
called- Holy  City,  and  its  territory  the  Universe  of 
Perfection. 

“Its  sovereifi^n  was  a princess  of  the  most  exalted 
piety,  and  her  name  was  Teresa. 

“ Idolaters  came  and  wished  to  destroy  the  peace  and 
unity  which  this  holy  city  had  so  long  enjoyed.  They 
attacked  the  Occismi,  drove  them  out  of  their  city,  and 
won  a great  victory  over  them  in  that  district  which  is 
now  called  Saint-Servais.  The  battle  was  so  disastrous 
that  the  blood  of  the  Occismi  reddened  all  the  waters  of 
the  Bouillard,  and  the  field  in  which  the  battle  was  fought 
has  ever  since  been  called  the  Land  of  Suffering. 

“ The  holy  army  was  not,  however,  as  yet  entirely 
destroyed — there  were  remnants  of  it  left,  who  retreated 
to  the  territory  of  Eivoara,  in  Bas-Leon  ; and  there,  being 
again  defeated,  and  overwhelmed  by  a multitude  of  bar- 
barians, they  consummated  their  faith.  These  martyrs 
repose  in  the  cemetery  of  Lanrivoare.  The  loss  of  the 
Occismi  in  these  two  battles  amounted  to  7777,  that  is, 
according  to  the  Breton  mode  of  calculation,  7 thousand, 
7 hundred,  7 twenties,  and  7,  which  we  would  thus  set 
down  7847. 

“ The  Occismi  have  left  after  them  unequivocal  monu- 
ments of  their  love  for  religion,  in  the  vast  number  of 
crosses  to  be  found — even  until  the  year  1789— upon  the  soil 
of  their  ancient  country.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the  first 
Bishops  of  Leon,  out  of  respect  for  this  holy  district,  had, 
for  some  time,  their  abode  there.”  (De  Kerdonet.) 

“ Beside  the  common  churchyard  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Lanrivoare,  there  is  another  into  which  no  one 
is  now  permitted  to  enter,  except  upon  certain  festival 
days;  and  even  then  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  go  there 
but  with  his  head  and  feet  uncovered,  because,  according 
to  tradition,  there  are  there  interred  7777  martyrs  of  the 
Christian  religion.  This  cemetery  is  enclosed  with  a low 
wall,  except  on  the  western  side,  where  there  are  gross 
arcades,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a porch  and  a statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  this  enclosure  there  is  a large 
space  covered  with  stones  in  all  sorts  of  figures,  and 
bordered  by  a species  of  pavement  in  black  marble.  Be- 
neath these  slabs  repose  the  7777  saints. 

“ Who,  then,  were  these  saints  ? They  were  an  entire 
population  occupying  the  land  of  Rivoara,  and  who,  being 
newly  converted  to  Christianity,  were  attacked  by  a 
neighbouring  and  barbarous  population,  still  continuing 
Pagans,  and  by  them  exterminated.  (De  Fremenville, 
Antiquites  de  Finistere.) 

“ The  tradition  is,  that  there  was  a great  battle  fought 
at  Lanrivoare.  There  is  a churchyard  there  which  is 
called  ‘ the  Cemetery  of  the  Saints,’’  or  ^ of  the  Seven 
Thousand.’  (Cambri,  Voyage  dans  le  Finistere^ 

“ In  1664,  Alexander  VII.  approved  of  the  confrater- 
nity of  all  the  saints  at  Lanrivoare. 

“An  immemorial  tradition  in  this  district,  and  in  all  the 
ancient  bishopric  of  Leon,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
cemetery  of  Lanrivoare  contains  the  relics  of  several 
martyrs.  The  Cemetery  of  Holy  Martyrs  is  enclosed 
with  a wall ; and  no  one  enters  it  without  first  taking  off 
his  shoes.  I can  certify  that  pilgrims  are  to  be  seen. 


almost  every  day,  coming  to  visit  the  cemetery.”  Glion, 
the  priest,  officiating  at  Lanrivoare,  June  1839.  De 
Garoby,  pp.  408,  409,  410.* 

Thousands  of  crosses  were  erected  in  honour  of 
the  7777  martyrs  of  Occismor.  The  Kev.  Caxox 
Jacksox  suggests  that  thousands  of  sepulchral 
stones  were  planted  in  honour  of  the  eleven 
thousand  ” Ursuline  martyrs.  Both  practices  are 
in  accordance  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Bretons.  The  fact  in  the  one  case  is  notorious^ 
and  as  to  the  Canon’s  suggestion,  all  probabilities 
are  in  its  favour,  with  a single  exception,  and  that 
is,  that  the  parish  in  which  are  the  stones  of 
Carnac  is  not  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Ursula, 
but  of  St.  Cornelius,  and  there  is  a legend  con- 
necting Cornelius  with  the  Carnac  rocks;  but 
that  legend  is  so  absurd,  that  it  is  thus  treated 
with  derision  by  a Homan  Catholic  priest : — 

“ Les  habitans  donnent  aux  blocs  de  rochers  qui  le 
composent,  le  sobriquet  de  Soldats  de  Saint  Corneille, 
patron  de  leur  pai'oisse  : metaphore  que  quelques  auteurs 
ont  prise  au  serieux,  pour  avoir  occasion  de  faire  de  I’esprit 
au  depens  de  ce  bon  peuple.” — Manet  (pretre),  Histoire 
de  la  Petite-Bretagne,  i.  84  (Saint-Malo,  1834). 

Whatever  decision  may  be  arrived  at  as  regards 
the  idea  first  started  by  Caxox  Jacksox,  one 
thing  is  certain,  viz.  no  proposition  could  possibly 
be  more  modestfy  urged ; and  no  person,  I hope, 
can  have  read  his  communication  to  N.  & Q.” 
concerning  Carnac  without  entertaining  a sincere 
respect  for  the  abilities  and  good  feeling  manifested 
by  its  author.  Wm.  B.  SIac  Case. 

Place  St.-Sauveur,  Dinan,  Prance. 


I quote  the  following  lines  from  the  article 
I on  Carnac,  given  on  pp.  98,  99 : — 

I “ Blind  Harrjq  in  his  Metrical  Life  of  Wallace,  gives  a 
I long  account  of  a victory  gained  at  Biggar  by  the  patriot 
j hero  over  an  army  commanded  by  Edward  1.  in  person. 
Now  it  is  proved  by  the  English  rolls  that  King  Edward 
could  not  have  been  in  Scotland  at  the  time  ; and  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  details  of  the  conflict,  we  find 
that  they  are  simply  reproductions  of  the  events  of  the 
battle  at  Roslin,  and  even  then  it  is  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  Edward  was  personally  present,  although  he 
at  one  time  intended  to  have  been  so.” 

I have  read  the  life  of  Wallace  with  a feeling 
of  as  much  impartiality  as  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected on  the  part  of  a Scot ; and,  some  twelve 
years  ago,  I examined  the  field  of  Biggar  for  the 
express  purpose  of  finding  proofs  of  the  old  min- 
strel’s narrative.  I then  made  the  following 
note : — 

As  an  instance  of  unfairness  towards  Blind 
Harry,  I refer  to  the  incredulity  with  which  the 
battle  of  Biggar  is  treated,  the  assigned  reason 
being  that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  other  historians, 

* Some  very  interesting  particulars  respecting  Occis- 
mor, as  the  site  of  a Roman  station,  will  be  found  in 
Emile  Souvestfere,  Le  Finistere  en  1836,  pp.  26,  27,  and 
in  Ogee,  vol.  i.  p.  456. 
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as  if  sucli  omission  justified  it  being  imputed  to 
him  that  bis  account  is  fictitious. 

King  Edward  may  or  may  not  have  been  pre- 
sent on  the  ground;  but  it  would  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  conduct  in  having  removed  all 
the  national  annals  on  which  he  could  lay  his 
hands,  to  destroy  any  account  of  his  personal  dis- 
comfiture. He  might  have  been  in  the  battle, 
and  left  one  of  his  generals  to  act  the  vicarious 
part  of  the  defeated  commander. 

Such  an  occurrence  is  not  without  example  in 
our  times,  as  I happen  to  know  from  a dispatch 
dated  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

Blind  Harry’s  account  is  too  circumstantial  to 
be  a fiction.  The  places  mentioned  by  him  are 
easily  traced. 

Wallace,  leaving  his  camp  at  Tinto  to  recon- 
noitre that  of  the  English,  which  was  between 
Biggar  and  Corscryne,  approached  it  from  the 
village,  whence  he  could  see  the  low  ground 
towards  the  south-east.  He  had  disguised  him- 
self as  a cadger  (pedlar),  as  the  old  minstrel 
humorously  describes;  and  on  his  hasty  return, 
suspicion  having  arisen  among  the  English,  he 
passed  the  Biggar  rivulet  at  the  old  foot-bridge 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Cadger’s  brig.” 

Wallace  kept  the  high  ground  towards  Birry- 
berry,  after  the  battle,  and  the  English  were 
forced  to  retire  to  Oulter  by  Eops-bog  and  Biggar- 
bog.  ScoTUS. 


Croquet  (4**’  S.  iii.  551.) — I was  surprised  to 
read  the  two  communications  upon  the  origin  of 
this  word  from  W.  de  Aula  and  from  Jaydee. 
Croquet  is  simply  the  diminutive  of  croc,  a crook, 
and  is  etymologically  identical  with  crochet^  with 
our  English  crockett  in  architecture  and  crotchet, 
and  with  the  Italian  crocchietta.  It  is  explained  in 
Bucange’s  Glossary,  vii.  115  (ed.  Paris,  1850)  : — 

“ Croque,  croquebois,  croquepois,  croquet,  baton 
arnie  d’un  croc  ou  qui  est  recourbe.  Gl.  croqum.” 

And  upon  turning  to  this  word,  we  find  — 

“ Croqum,  a Gall,  croc,  uncus.  Hinc  croque  et  croquet 
appellarunt  nostri  quicquid  unco  munitum  vel  ad  formain 
unci  recur vum  erat.” 

The  author  then  quotes  from  a MS.  of  date 
1398  — 

Lequel  bergier  liaussa  un  Croquet  qu’il  tenoit  en  sa 
main,  dont  il  rechassoit  ses  brebis.” 

In  short,  it  is  the  old  French  term  for  bandy- 
stick  ; and,  as  it  is  not  contracted  from  a word  in 
est,  it  ought  of  course  to  be  written  without  the 
foolish  circumflex  over  the  e of  the  last  syllable. 

R.  C.  A.  PrioPw 

Baskerville’s  Letter  to  Horace  Walpole 
(4‘^  S.  ii.  296.) — When  I inquired  last  Septem- 
ber whence  Mr.  Nichols  derived  his  copy  of  this 
letter  .P  whether  the  original  was  still  in  exist- 
ence ? whether  it  was  sold  at  Strawberry  Hill  ? 


and  who  was  the  present  possessor?  I did  not 
hope  that  the  original  letter  would  be  so  soon 
discovered,  and  certainly  never  dreamed  that  it 
would  fall  into  my  own  hands.  Fortunately,  I 
am  able  to  answer  my  own  query,  and  to  state 
that  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  autographs  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  & Hodge,  on  June  10, 
1869,  I found — 

“Lot  73. — Baskerville  (John),  eminent  Printer, 
b.  1706,  d.  1775.  A.L.  s.  1 page  folio,  long  and  closely 
written  letter  to  Horace  Walpole,  specimen  sReet  of  his 
type,  &c.” 

The  lot  was  sold  to  my  good  friend  Mr.  John 
Waller,  of  Fleet  Street,  for  6/.  2s.  Qd.,  and  would 
have  been  knocked  down  for  a much  smaller  sum, 
but  for  the  fact  that  a rare  little  note  of  Daniel 
Elzevir  had  been  placed  in  the  same  lot. 

The  letter  is  in  very  fine  condition,  only  one 
word  having  been  lost  by  the  careless  removal  of 
a wafer,  and  unfortunately  this  word  gives  the 
value  of  the  patrimony  which  Baskerville  feared 
he  should  have  to  sacrifice  to  ^‘this  business  of 
printing.”  Mr.  Nichols  has,  however,  given  the 
amount,  and  probably  the  word  was  legible  when 
his  copy  was  made.  The  most  interesting  fact 
connected  with  the  letter  is,  that  the  specimen” 
sheet  of  Baskerville’s  type  has  been  preserved  with 
the  letter  which  carried  it  to  Walpole’s  notice, 
and  is  a very  valuable  specimen”  of  the  Roman 
and  Italic  type  which  Baskerville  designed  and 
used  with  so  much  taste  and  skill. 

Sam.  Timmins. 

Birmingham. 

When  my  Eyestrings  break  in  Death  ” 
(4*^  S.  iv.  57, 106.) — I do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  go  so  far  as  A.  H.  does  for  the  meaning  of  this 
line.  There  is  a common  opinion  that  the  muscles 
which  raise  and  lower  the  eyelids  break  when 
death  takes  place — an  opinion,  I need  hardly  say, 
not  corroborated  by  anatomical  experience.  The 
version  of  the  line  to  which  A.  H.  gives  the  pre- 
ference, viz., — 

“ When  mine  eyelids  close  in  death,” 
may  be  the  best  from  a rhythmical  point  of  view, 
but  the  simile  is  weakened  by  its  want  of  truth, 
as  the  eyes  do  not  necessarily  close  with  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  This  line  was  discussed  in  the 
Church  Times,  I think,  about  three  or  four  years 
ago.  R.  B.  P. 

It  seems,  from  some  of  the  oldest  copies  of 
Toplady’s  hymn,  ^^Rock  of  Ages,”  that  the  au- 
thor’s — 

“ When  my  eyestrings  break  in  death,” — 
was  the  line  he  penned,  rather  than  the  common 
form  — 

“ When  my  eyelids  close  in  death,” — 
which  is  now  generally  adopted : preferable  on 
many  accounts,  and  answering  to  the  inspired 
expression — “ he  fell  asleep.”  In  addition  to  the 
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text  referred  to  "by  A.  H.,  there  is  a stanza  in  Dr. 
Watts’s  hymn  (Book  i.  19,  v.  6)  with  which, 
no  doubt,  Toplady  was  familiar,  and  perhaps 
borrowed  the  idea  j painfully  poetic,  as  it  strikes 
every  reader : — 

“ Then  while  ye  hear  my  heartstrings  break, 

How  sweet  my  minutes  roll ; 

A mortal  paleness  on  my  cheek, 

And  fflory  in  my  soul.” 

E.  W. 

I would  venture  to  suggest  that  this  strange 
phrase,  eye-strings,”  of  Toplady’s,  if  not  a mis- 
print, is  a mere  author’s  incuria  for  heart- 
strings.” Heart-strings  is  not  so  uncommon  a 
word ; and  it  occurs  in  a poem  likely  enough  to 
have  been  seen  by  Toplady,  viz.  in  Watts’s 
shambling  sapphics  on  the  Day  of  Judgment”  : 
“ Thoughts,  like  old  vultures,  prey  upon  their  heart- 

cfrinfrQ  ” X-p 


PoPTJLAE  Names  oe  Plants  : Batle  : Paigle 
(4*^’  S.  iii.  106,  242,  341,  469.)— If  Mr.  Britten 
has  not  seen  Jacob’s  Tlayitce  Faversha^nienses 
(1777),  he  will  there  find  much  information  on 
the  names  given  to  wild  plants  in  East  Kent.  In 
this  work  I find  Thymus  acinos  is  called  wild 
basil  (bayle  ?) ; while  Primula  veris  major  is 
named  common  pagil  or  cowslip. 

George  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Koad,  Brixton. 

French  Huguenots  at  the  Cape  (4*^  S.  iii. 
178.) — I had  the  pleasure  of  reading  Mr.  Hall’s 
notice  of  the  French  Huguenots  at  the  Cape  in  a 
late  number  of  N.  & Q.”  to  some  of  their 
descendants  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  appeared 
highly  pleased  that  they  should  be  still  remem- 
bered in  Europe,  and  promised  to  hunt  me  up,  if 
possible,  some  traditions  or  memorials  of  their 
forefathers,  the  original  exiles. 

I send  you  a table  of  the  names  of  the  principal 
families  in  South  Africa  at  present  who  are  of 
French  descent,  but  they  are  now  widely  scattered 
from  Table  Mountain  to  the  remote  Limpopo,  and 
the  Drachenberg  Mountains,  where,  amongst  the 
Transvaal  republicans  and  colonists  of  Natal,  their 
names  may  be  found,  but  in  many  cases  the 
original  French  is  quite  lost  in  the  Dutch  pro- 
nunciation of  it.  Very  many,  too,  of  the  families 
who  emigrated  here  have  become  extinct,  and 
some  few  have  returned  to  France. 

The  dark  eye  and  hair,  the  smaller  and  more 
active  figure  and  sharply-cut  features  yet  dis- 
tinguish the  Cape  farmer  of  French  descent  from 
his  Batavian  brother,  whose  dull  grey  and  rather 
fishy-looking  eye,  and  tall,  corpulent,  though 
slow-moving  figure  cannot  be  mistaken  as  of  the 
genuine  Holland  type,  although  the  frequent  in- 
termarriages of  the  two  races  are  fast  obliterating 
even  these  distinctions,  and  the  tendency  of  the 


climate,  favoured  no  doubt  by  the  abundant  use 
of  animal  food,  is  to  increase  the  human  frame 
both  in  height  and  weight,  while  as  they  advance 
in  years  the  same  tendency  no  doubt  indisposes  the 
Boers  to  active  exercise,  and  so  shortens  life. 

J.  V. 

•Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony. 

Table  of  principal  Families  of  French  Descent  now  found 


Aling. 

in  South  Africa. 

Du  Pre. 

Mechau. 

.A  spelin. 

Du  Preez. 

Meiring. 

Auret. 

Du  Toit. 

Mostert. 

Basson. 

Faure. 

Mouton. 

Berrauge. 

Fourie. 

Naude. 

Biccard. 

Gie. 

Rabie. 

Bisseux. 

Hugo. 

Raynier. 

Buissinne. 

Joubert. 

Retief. 

Cauvin. 

Jourdain. 

Rocher. 

Cilliers. 

Le  Roux  or  Roos. 

Roubaix. 

De  Raubaix  or 

Le  Soeur. 

Roussouw. 

Roubaix. 

Le  Grange. 

Seri'urier. 

De  Villiers. 

Maritz. 

Tredoux. 

Delporte. 

Malan. 

Theron. 

Desfontaines. 

Marais. 

Vosges. 

Desvosges. 

Malherbes. 

Vivier. 

Durant. 

Marillier. 

Du  Plessis. 

Majmier. 

Note. — In  the  Table  of  Chronological  Events  to  Hall’s 
South  African  Geography,  the  number  of  French  exiles 
between  1685  and  1690  is  stated  to  amount  to  300. — J.  V. 

Scottish  Lesser  Barons,  etc.  (4^*^  S.  iv.  70.) 
The  expressions  marriage  and  hrydells  in  the 
tack  of  1661,  quoted  by  Espedare,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  performance  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, but  relate  to  a well-known  feudal  casualty 
belonging  to  the  over-lord,  or  superior,  which 
he  was  entitled  to  claim  in  the  event  of  any  of  his 
vassals  entering  into  a matrimonial  alliance.  The 
whole  matter  is  fully  explained  by  Lord  Stair  in 
his  well-known  work,  book  ii.  title  iv.  § 60  et 
ante.  In  fact  the  tack  referred  to  conferred  on 
Andrew  Smith,  the  blacksniith,  the  character  of 
the  donator  mentioned  by  Lord  Stair.  As  this 
fine,  to  use  an  English  law  expression,  amounted 
to  a yeafs  rent  of  the  feu,  unless  expressly  limited 
by  the  terms  of  the  original  grant,  a tack  of  it 
became  a matter  of  considerable  value  if  the  sub- 
vassals happened  to  be  numerous. 

While  writing  the  above,  I happened  to  recol- 
lect a charter  of  Abbot  Henry  of  Kelso,  1208- 
1218,  by  which  he  conferred  on  Gilemer,  son  of 
Gilconel,  certain  lands  in  the  parish  of  Lesma- 
hago.  It  contains  the  following  clause  ; — 

“ Molet  autem  ad  molendmum  nostrum  ipse  et  homines 
sui  et  molendinum  faciunt  sicut  ceteri  homines  nostri. 
Habebit  autem  merchetas  de  filiabus  hominum  suorumT 
{fiber  de  Calchon.  p.  108.) 

George  Vere  Irving. 

Sun-dials  (4^^  S.  iv.  74.) — In  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry of  Mr.  a.  B.  Grosart,  I beg  to  inform 
him  that  at  Tredegar  Park,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Morgan  family,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth, 
in  a room  panelled  with  cedar,  one  pane  of  the 
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■window  is  marked  with  the  lines  and  hours  for  a 
sun-dial,  radiating  from  an  ancestral  projecting 
gnomon,  and  beneath  it  is  the  motto  burnt  in  the 
glass,  Lumen  et  umbra  Dei.  1672.” 

Octavius  Mokgah. 

Population  of  London,  temp.  Henry  II. 

S.  iv.  74.) — Lying  before  me  I have  some,  but 
not  all,  the  uncorrected  proof-sheets  of  the  forth- 
coming “ Catalogue  of  Textiles  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,”  by  Dr.  Eock,  wherein  I find 
an  answer  to  the  above  question  in  these  words  : — 

“ Though  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  London  -was  the 
head  city  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  chief  home  of  royalty, 
some  reader  may  perhaps  be  startled  on  hearing  that 
■while  its  churches  were  120,  the  inhabitants  amounted 
only  to  the  number  of  40,000,  as  we  learn  from  Peter,  its 
then  archdeacon  : ‘ Nam  quum  sint  in  ilia  civitate  (Lon- 
dinensi)  quadraginta  millia  hominum,  atque  centum  et 
Tiginti  ecclesise,'  &c.  (Petri  Blesensis  Opera.,  ed.  Giles, 
t.  ii.  p.  85.)  Yet  at  that  verj'-  time  the  capital  of  Sicily — 
Palermo— by  itself  was  yielding  to  its  king  a yearly  re- 
venue quite  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole  income  of 
England’s  sovereign,  as  we  are  told  by  Gerald  Barry,  the 
learned  Welsh  writer  then  living  : ‘ Urbs  etenim  una 
Siciliae,  Palermica  scilicet,  plus  certi  redditus  regi  Siculo 
singulis  annis  reddere  solet,  quam  Anglorum  regi  nunc 
reddit  Anglia  tota.’  (Giraldus  Cambrensis,  T)e  Institu- 
tione  Principum,  ed.  J.  S.  Stewart,  p.  168.)  This  great 
wealth  was  gathered  to  Sicily  by  her  trade  in  silken  tex- 
tiles.”— Catalogue  of  Textiles,  Introduction,  p.  cxviii.,  by 
Dr.  Eock. 

A. 

Cardinal  of  York  (4‘^  S.  iii.  242,  366,  418, 
442,  391,  587.) — I quite  understand  and  agree 
with  Mr.  Prowett  in  his  appeal  to  the  great 
mediaeval  principle  of  non-representation,  but 
allow  me  to  question  his  conclusions.  I have 
given  some  time  and  pains  to  the  investigation  of 
this  subject,  and  have  arrived  at  the  following 
opinion.  The  question  of  representation  was  not 
generally  uncertain  over  Europe,  as  I have  seen 
implied  by  more  than  one  writer ; but  each  coun- 
try had  its  custom  ” in  this  matter.  Represen- 
tation was  the  custom  ” of  France,  Normandy, 
Touraine,  Maine,  and  Anjou;  non-representation 
was  the  custom  ” of  England  and  Artois.  The 
law  of  England  excluding  representation,  John 
was  undoubtedly  the  true  heir  to  this  crown,  and 
Arthur  ought  to  have  inherited  Normandy  and 
the  smaller  fiefs  in  which  representation  obtained. 
Edward  III.,  with  great  inconsistency,  attempted 
to  establish  representation  in  England  just  before 
his  death,  by  persuading  his  nobles  to  acknow- 
ledge his  grandson  Richard  as  his  heir,  while  he 
had  spent  a great  part  of  his  life  in  the  attempt 
to  establish  in  France  the  precisely  opposite  prin- 
ciple. It  may  be  urged  that  the  principle  was 
the  same  in  both  cases,  because  Edward  himself 
represented  his  mother.  I think  not.  There  was 
at  this  time  in  France  no  heir  left  without  admit- 
ting the  representative  principle  to  a greater  or 
less  extent;  for  the  idea  of  female  succession 


never  occurred  to  either  party.  Edward’s  argu- 
ment was  that  the  least  possible  amount  of  re- 
presentation should  be  the  point  selected,  and  his 
mother,  as  a woman,  went  for  nothing;  beside 
which  she  w^as  still  alive,  so  that  there  was  no 
real  representation  in  the  case  according  to  the 
mediaeval  idea,  which  held  that  death  dissolved 
the  link  between  the  crown  and  the  individual 
representative.  The  entire  struggle  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  was  based  upon  this  principle,  and 
it  was  only  laid  at  rest  by  the  marriage  of  Eliza- 
beth of  York,  the  represent  tive  of  representation, 
with  Henry  VH.,  the  wofully  inconsistent  repre- 
sentative of  a representative  of  non-representation. 
The  causes  which  led  to  the  accession  of  Richard  II. 
— the  first  successful  attempt  to  abrogate  this 
law — are  too  voluminous  to  be  discussed  here ; but 
I am  entering  fully  into  the  question  in  my  forth- 
coming Lives  of  the  Consorts  of  English  Princes,” 
which  is  progressing  as  quickly  as  delicate  health 
and  other  engagements  will  permit  of  it. 

Hermentrude. 

Heyre  (4‘‘'  S.  iv.  9.) — There  ought  not  to  be 
the  least  doubt  about  this  word  ; most  certainly  it 
means  a hair-cloth.  It  occurs  in  Langland’s  Piers 
Plowman,  text  A.  v.  48,  and  in  Chaucer’s  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose,  1.  438;  two  quite  sufficient  authori- 
ties. Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Free  Trade  (4^*"  S.  iii.  343.) — I do  hope  that 
Aristotle’s  shade  has  not  disturbed  Mr.  Buckton’s 
dreams  by  night  or  repose  by  day,  but  it  (or  that 
of  Eudemus)  must  have  been  somewhat  restless, 
when  it  found  its  magnum  nomen  pressed  into 
free  trade,”  as  far  as  the  passage  in  De  Morihus, 
V.  5,  goes.  This  passage  speaks  of  iKova-ia  (a),  and 
aKov(ria(^0),awaXAdyiJ.aTa’,  (a)  SUch  as  Greek  would 
call  h eKcou  Trap'  eKovros,  e.  g.,  as  the  writer  says, 
buying,  selling,  lending,  borrowing,  &c. ; (0)  where 
the  doer  ” is  eKwv,  but  the  “ done-by  ” is  diccau 
(€Kd}i/  Trap’  &KouTos),  e.  g.,  as  the  writer  also  says, 
thieving,  murder,  robbery,  &c.  What  has  this  to 
do  with  free  trade  ” ? ' hKovma  awaKkdyixara,  I 

admit,  have  some  connection  with  /recbooting. 

I have  not  yet  found  an  interpretation  of  (jvvd\~ 
Xaypa.  'y.kov(xiov  avvdwaypa  clearly  is  a dealing, 
bargaining.”  dKovmov  rr.  is  a transaction  between 
A.  and  B.,  but  how  that  is  to  be  expressed  in  one 
word  I do  not  see.  To  give  a familiar  illustra- 
tion : A.  sits  beside  B.  in  an  omnibus.  A.  finds 
himself,  after  quitting  the  omnibus,  relieved  of  his 
purse.  Here  A.  and  B.  have  had  a (Twdwaypa — 
there  has  been  'AWayg — still  there  has  been  no 
“ dealing.”  (A.  may  say  B.  has  dealt  very  unfairly 
with  him,  I grant.)  The  words  ^ dpxv  rwu 
(TvvaXXaypdrwv  Tovrcau  cKovcrios  refer  simply  to  the 
eiroicriou  crvvdXXaypa.  Mr.  BuCKTON  has  omitted 
(accidentally  of  course)  tovtuv. 

Charles  Thiriold. 

Cambridge. 
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Heaese  (4*^  S.  iv.  51.) — Wliat  is  the  meaning  of 
herse  in  the  following  lines  of  Browne’s  Britannia! s 
Pastorals  (book  i.  song  2)  ? — 

“ What  Muse  ? what  Powre  ? or  what  thrice  sacred 
Herse, 

That  liues  imraortall  in  a well-tuned  Verse, 

Can  lend  me  such  a sight  that  I might  see 

A guilty  conscience  true  Anatomie  ? ” 

Some  glossator  (who  is  eyidently  nothing  if  not 
classical)  has  suggested in  the  margin  of  my 
copy. 

Is  it  quite  clear  that  the  absurdity  is  Spenser’s 
in  F.  Q.  iii.  2,  48^  and  not  that  of  his  commentator 
T.  Warton  ? I venture  with  much  diffidence  to 
disagree  with  Me.  Skeat  ; but  herse  in  that  pas- 
sage seems  to  me  not  to  be  put  for  rehearsal  at  all, 
but  to  mean  simply  the  liercia,  the  candelabrum 
ecclesiasticum  ” of  which  Me.  Skeat  has  written. 
Way,  in  a note  on  Heerce  ” in  Prompt.  Parv., 
says : — 

“ It  (the  hercia)  was  not,  at  first,  exclusively  a part  of 
funeral  display,  but  was  used  in  the  solemn  services  of 
the  holy  week  ; thus  by  the  statute  of  the  Synod  of 
Exeter,  1287,  every  parish  was  bound  to  provide  the 
‘ hercia  ad  tenebras.’  ” 

I am  willing  to  think  that  Spenser  had  not  the 
word  rehearsal  in  his  thoughts  when  he  wrote 

holy  herse,”  but  put  that  expression  for  ‘Mhe 
holy  service.”  JoHisr  Addis,  M.A. 

Eustingtoh,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Meteical  Peedictioji  (S*'"’  S.  viii.  326 ; 4^^  S. 
iv.  81.) — I am  much  obliged  to  Me.  Lumby  for 
correcting  my  mistakes,  and  those  of  your  com- 
positor, for  I am  not  responsible  for  all  those  he 
has  amended,  and  in  fairness  to  myself  I think 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  so.  Such  as  are  mine  I 
thank  him  for  pointing  out ; but  I beg  he  will 
understand  that  I was  not  guilty  of  such  blunders 
as  ^‘gute”  for  graunte,”  or  comforting  ” for 

comforhynge.”  Heementeude. 

A Cambeidgeshiee  Tig  (4^^  S.  iv.  74.)  — The 
tig^  or  more  correctly  tyg^  was  made  in  the 
Staffordshire  potteries  in  large  quantities  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Some  had 
two  handles,  and  were  said  to  have  been  parting 
cups  ” ; and  those  with  three  or  more  handles 
^Moving  cups,”  being  so  arranged  that  several  peo- 
ple could  drink  out  of  them,  each  using  a different 
handle,  and  so  bringing  their  lips  to  a different 
art  of  the  rim.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
ewitt  in  his  Life  of  Wedgwood^  p.  26.  He  figures 
four  examples  ; two  found  in  a disused  lead  mine 
at  Great  Hucklow,  Derby,  where  they  must  have 
been  for  two  hundred  years  5 and  two  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Practical  Geology.  Miss  Meteyard  (Life 
of  Wedgwood^  i.  75)  figures  a Staffordshire  tyg.^ 
bearing  the  date  1612,  formed  of  brown  clay,  and 
covered  with  a lead  glaze,  in  the  Mayer  collection. 
She  states  they  were  known  in  England  before 


the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  I never  heard  before  of  a 
silver  tyg^  as  mentioned  by  your  correspondent. 

John  Piggot,  Juh.,  F.S.A. 

Duckieg-stool  and  Cucking-stool  (4*^  S.  iii. 
526 ; iv.  61.) — Surely  it  ought  to  be  noted  that 
these  two  things  are  quite  different,  as  is  well  ex- 
plained in  Chambers’s  Booh  of  Days,  i.  211.  Brand 
confounds  the  two,  but  he  should  have  known 
better.  The  curious  who  require  the  derivation  of 
the  latter  are  referred  to  a verb  used  in  the 
eighth  line  of  Pope’s  Imitation  of  Spenser,”  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  The  Alley.”  This 
poem  Pope  wrote  in  his  youth,  but  did  not  burn 
in  his  maturer  age,  as  he  might  very  well  have 
done.  AAaltee  W.  Skeat. 

I am  well  acquainted  with  this  interesting 
relic ; and  the  illustration  of  it  in  Mr.  Townsend’s 
Leominstei'  (mentioned  by  your  correspondent  at 
page  61)  is  from  my  pencil.  I am  able  to  say, 
that  Me.  Noake  was  not  correctly  informed  in 
what  he  wrote  at  p.  526  of  the  preceding  volume 
of  “ N.  & Q. ; and  I know  enough  of  him  and  his 
valuable  works  to  feel  sure  that  he  will  be  the 
first  to  rejoice  in  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
case.  I am  informed,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
they  are  as  follows:  — The  restoration  of  Leo- 
minster church  has  necessitated  the  usage  of  the 
northern  aisle  for  divine  service,  and  the  conse- 
quent removal  of  the  cumbrous  ducking-stool, 
which  for  some  years  had  stood  there.  As  the 
southern  portion  of  the  church  is  now  undergoing 
restoration,  it  was  clear  that  the  ducking-stool 
must  be  taken  somewhere  to  be  out  of  the  way. 
At  this  juncture  the  member  for  the  borough, 
K.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  of  Hampton  Court,  Here- 
fordshire (who  had  already  shown  his  care  for 
the  antiquities  of  Leominster  by  purchasing  the 
old  Town  Hall  and  re-erecting  it  on  the  Grange), 
offered  to  be  at  the  cost  of  repairing  and  reno- 
vating the  ducking-stool  in  order  that  it  might  be 
preserved  to  posterity.  It  was  accordingly  re- 
moved to  the  place  where  it  was  seen  by  Me. 
Noake,  and  taken  to  pieces,  so  that  it  might  be 
painted  and  varnished,  and  its  broken  iron-work 
repaired.  This  is  being  done  at  the  sole  cost  of 
Mr.  Arkwright.  The  question  now  is,  where  to 
place  the  ducking-stool?  Cuthbeet  Bede. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  at  Lost- 
withiel,  in  Cornwall,  there  was  formerly  a ducking- 
stool  over  a stream  known  as  the  Copper  Lake, 
near  the  present  railway  station.  E.  H.  W.  D. 

Greenwich. 

Steamships  peedicted  (4*^*^  S.  iv.  28,  85.) — I 
missed  the  first  of  the  above  noted  replies  \ but  I 
infer  that  most  students  must  be  familiar  with 
Darwin’s  simple  prophecy,  promising  us  not  only 
steamships,  but  locomotives  and  navigable  bal- 
loons : — 
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“ Soon  shall  thine  arm,  unconquer’d  steam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  and  drive  the  rapid  car ; 

Or,  on  wide  waving  wings  extended  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  realms  of  air.” 

I quote  from  memory.  As  a contribution  to 
the  bibliography  of  improvements  in  navigation, 
I may  mention  that  in  an  old  number  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine  (conducted  by  Sir  Richard 
Phillips)  I lately  met  with  a very  curious  letter 
from  Mr.  Playfair,  the  engineer,  who  states  that 
in  his  youth  he  was  employed  as  a draughts- 
man in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  and 
that  a friend  of  the  first-named  gentleman  brought 
to  him  the  model  of  a ship  in  tin,  which  was  pro- 
pelled rapidly  across  a large  pond  by  means  of  a 
revolving  screw  placed  underneath  the  keel.  The 
form  of  the  screw,  he  said,  was  similar  to  that 
used  in  raising  malt  to  the  granaries  at  Whit- 
bread’s brewhouse.  The  screw  was  set  in  motion 
by  clockwork.  Mr.  Boulton  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  idea;  but  Watt  laughed  at  it,  declaring 
it  to  be  a ^‘gimcrack,”  only  fit  to  send  to  Japan. 
The  date  of  this  transaction  was,  I think,  1780; 
but  if  I can  hunt  up  the  particular  volume  of  the 
Monthly  (of  which  I have  sixty- nine)  in  which 
the  letter  appeared,  I will  send  it  to  you. 

G.  A.  Sala. 

Eaeliest  Specimen  oe  Paper  (4*’’  S.  iv.  96.) 
Matthias  Koop,  in  his  historical  account  of  the 
invention  of  paper  and  of  the  substances  used  in 
making  the  same  (London,  1801),  at  p.  167,  says : 

that  the  art  of  making  it  from  cotton  was  only 
imported  into  Europe  in  the  eleventh  century,  but 
that  it  had  been  known  and  practised  by  the 
Chinese,  Persians,  Tartars,  and  Arabians  for  some 
three  centuries  (or  more)  earlier  ” ; and  at  pp.  17 6-7 
that  ‘‘  it  came  into  use  in  France  shortly  after  its 
invention,  but  at  what  period  it  was  introduced 
into  England  cannot  be  ascertained  with  accu- 
racy. The  most  ancient  MS.  which  can  be  pro- 
duced (qy.  where  or  by  whom  ?)  is  of  A.D.  1049  ” ; 
and  he  adds,  ‘‘that  the  material  was  gradually 
supplanted  by  linen  in  1342.”  E.  B. 

Highgate. 

Hall  Families  (4^*^  S.  iii.  528.) — The  Rev. 
John  Hall,  appointed  vicar  of  Bromsgrove,  Wor- 
cestershire, in  1624,  was  a son  of  Richard  Hall  of 
Worcester,  clothier,  by  Elizabeth,  nee  Bonner,  his 
wife.  Richard  Hall  had  another  son,  Thomas, 
born  1610,  incumbent  of  King’s  Norton.  He  died 
issueless  in  1665. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol  died  in  1709-10,  set 
seventy-seven,  and  was  buried  at  Bromsgrove. 
He  gave  the  rents  of  his  property  at  Hollow- 
fields,  Hanbury,  for  charitable  purposes.  The 
Rev.  John  Spilsbury,  son  of  William  Spilsbury  of 
Bewdley,  married  the  bishop’s  sister.  He  was  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford ; admitted  October  20, 
1646,  set.  sixteen,  and  afterwards  vicar  of  Broms- 


grove, but  ejected  in  1662.  His  only  child,  John 
Spilsbury,  was  the  bishop’s  heir  and  executor. 

In  1824  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spilsbury,  “ grandson 
and  heir-at-law  of  John  Spilsbury,  nephew  and 
executor  of  Bishop  Hall,”  was  living  at  Kidder- 
minster. 

The  Halls  of  Hallow  bore,  according  to  Nash, 
Erm.  3 hounds’  heads  erased ; but  the  bishop 
bore,  Sa.  crusuly  arg.  3 talbots’  heads  erased  of  the 
second,  langued  gu. 

I find  in  Berry’s  Heraldic  Dictionary  a coat 
attributed  to  Spilsburie  of  “Hustolbury  near 
Worcester,”  viz.  “ Sa.  a fesse  gules  between  3 
unicorns’  heads  argent.  Crest : a unicorn’s  head 
gorged  with  a band  and  four  pearls  as  apper- 
taining to  a baron’s  coronet. 

“ Hustolbury  ” is,  I suppose,  Hartlehury ; but 
what  is  Mr.  Berry’s  authority  for  the  coat  so 
quaintly  blazoned  ? H.  S.  G. 

Bells  and  Speaes  (4*^  S.  iv.  30, 82.) — By  bells 
Lingard  means  hawks’-bells.  I need  scarcely 
remind  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  that  the  hawk’s- 
bell  is  a hollow  sphere  of  metal,  with  a pebble  or 
some  other  rattling  object  inside.  There  are  two 
holes  near  each  other  in  the  sphere,  with  a slit 
between  them  to  let  out  the  sound.  On  the 
south  front  of  Greenway ’s  Chapel,  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Tiverton,  Devon,  there  are  sculptures  of 
ships  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth ; and  at  the  end  of 
the  pendant  of  one  of  them  a hawk’s-bell  is 
fastened  to  make  a jingling  as  the  pendant  flut- 
ters. But,  to  go  back  to  more  ancient  times,  I 
may  observe  that  plate  iii.  of  Sir  Samuel  Mey- 
rick’s  Costume  of  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  the 
British  Islands  represents  two  figures,  of  which 
one,  a Caledonian,  holds  a spear,  attached  to  which 
is  a thong  and  a hawk's-bell.  The  hawk’s-bell  is 
of  bronze,  and  as  large  as  an  orange.  The  de- 
scription says : — 

“At  the  butt  end  of  it  is  a round  ball  of  brass  fllled 
with  pieces  of  metal,  to  make  a noise  when  engaged  with 
cavalry.  This  ball,  in  the  Highland-Scotch  or  Irish  lan- 
guage, was  called  ‘Cnopstara’ — i.  e.  the  active  ball.” 

A note  refers  to  “ Xiphilin  ex  Dione  Nicseo  in 
Sever,”  and  another  remarks:  “The  ball  seems 
the  prototype  of  the  bells  for  waggon  horses.” 
The  use  of  hawks’-bells  attached  to  horses  is  not 
yet  gone  out.  P.  Hutchinson. 

Biblical  Heealdet  (4^^^  S.  iii.  554;  iv.46.) — I 
possess  a “ breeches  ” Bible,  the  title-page  to  each 
testament  being  covered  with  woodcuts  repre- 
senting the  scutcheons  of  the  twelve  tribes,  also 
the  distinguishing  badges  of  Christ’s  apostles, 
and  also  the  four  evangelists.  Particulars  of  these 
latter  shall  be  given  if  wished  for.  The  wood- 
cuts  of  the  twelve  tribes  do  not  quite  agree  with 
Master  Sylvanus  Morgan’s  lines,  as^  J oseph  is  re- 
presented with  a strong  ox  standing,  and  Levi 
with  an  open  book  on  his  shield.  The  Bible  has 
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"bound  witb  it  Two  riglit  profitable  and  fruit- 
full  Concordances,  or  large  and  ample  Tables 
Alpbabeticall,”  &c.  &c.,  the  preface  to  which  is 
dated  1578  and  signed  Robert  F.  Kerry.”  The 
plates  of  the  woodcuts  are  dated  respectively  1608 
and  1610.  I should  be  obliged  by  "being  told  if  I 
possess  a valuable  book.  A.  T.  F.  P. 

In  a little  English  Peerage  in  my  possession 
(the  title  is  gone,  but  the  date  of  the  last  creation 
is  1720)  at  the  end  is  a dissertation  on  Gentry  and 
Bearing  of  Arms,  in  which  occurs  the  following 
passage : — 

^ “ Abel,  the  second  son  of  Adam,  bore  his  father’s  coat 
quartered  with  that  of  his  mother  Eve,  she  being  an 
heiress,  viz.  Gules  and  argent;  and  Joseph’s  coat  was. 
Party  per  pale,  argent  and  gules.” 

I think  this  little  volume  is  called  the  British 
Compendium.  Upthoepe. 

Pakk  (4^^*  S.  iv.  83.) — It  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  your  correspondents  to  know  that  parh  is 
commonly  used  for  a field  or  close  in  Cornwall.  I 
have  collected  from  tithe  apportionments  and  other 
documents  about  1000  Celtic  names  beginning  with 
Park.  These  are  found  mostly  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county.  In  the  eastern  part.  Park  is 
more  commonly  found  as  a suffix  with  a common 
English  prefix,  ordinarily  an  equivalent  to  a Celtic 
suffix.  Thus  in  the  west  we  have,  1.  Park  an 
Als ; 2.  Park  an  Bew ; 3.  Park  Anchy ; 4.  Park 
Andrea;  5.  Park  an  Ean;  6.  Park  an  Gear;  7. 
Park  an  Geliy ; 8.  Park  an  Yet ; 9.  Park  an 
Pons ; 10.  Park  an  Skeber ; 11.  Park  Venton ; 
12.  Park  an  Hale ; 13.  Park  Bannel ; 14.  Park 
Behan;  15.  Park  Bellas;  16.  Park  Cadjaw;  17. 
Park  Colas;  18.  Park  Dowrick;  19.  Park  Davis; 
20.  Park  Drannack ; 21.  Park  Garrack ; 22.  Park 
Guernen ; 23.  Park  Gurn,  &c. ; and  in  the  east, 
exactly  corresponding  with  these,  1.  Cliff  Park ; 
2.  Cow  Park;  3.  House  Park;  4.  Home  Park; 
5.  Lamb’s  Park ; 6.  Camp  Park ; 7.  Grove  Park ; 
8.  Gate  Park ; 9.  Bridge  Park ; 10.  Barn  Park ; 
11.  Spring  Park;  12.  Moor  Park;  13.  Broom 
Park ; 14.  Behan  or  Little  Park ; 15.  Pillas  or 
Poor  Park  ; 16.  Daisy  Park  ; 17.  Bottom  Park  ; 
18.  Water  Park;  19.  Sheep  Park;  20.  Thorn 
Park ; 21.  Rock  Park ; 22.  Alder  Park ; 23.  White 
Park,  &c.  In  copying  the  above,  I have  given 
the  spelling  as  I find  it,  as  I always  do  in  the 
Glossary  of  Cornish  Names,  now  being  published. 

J.  Bannister. 

S.  Day,  Cornwall. 

Pieces  erom  MSS.  No.  "VI.  (4^’’  S.  iv.  94.)  — 
"'^Houre  combely  kyng  hary”  may  have  been 
Henry  VH.  The  rich  Sir  Wm.  Stanley  of  Holt, 
brother  of  the  king’s  step-father,  was  lord  chamber- 
lain  ; but  he  was  beheaded  in  1495,  when  Arthur 
Prince  of  Wales  was  only  nine  years  of  age  ; there 
may,  however,  have  been  subsequent  lord  chamber- 
lains in  Henry’s  reign,  though  none  so  prominent. 


The  word  fueryn  ” may  be  meant  for  Fitz- 
Warine.  John  Bourchier,  third  Lord  Fitz-Warine 
and  first  Earl  of  Bath,  was  a very  wealthy  and 
prominent  peer,  1479-1539.  A.  Hall. 

If  this  carol  be  of  the  fifteenth  centurj^,  I do 
not  see  to  what  king  it  can  refer  except  Henry  IV. 
That  he  deserved  the  epithet  of  ‘‘  comely,”  any 
person  who  has  seen  his  portrait  in  Creton’s  MS. 
will  own.  It  may  help  Mr.  Furnivall  at  least 
to  his  ^‘Lord  Chamberlain”  to  have  the  following 
list  of  the  King’s  Council  from  Rot.  Pat.  5 H.  IV., 
Part  2 

“ L’Arceveque  de  York  ; I’Eveque  de  Lincoln,  Chan- 
celier  d’Engleterre  [Henry  Beaufort]  ; le  Sire  de  Eos, 
Tresorier  ; le  Dean,  Gardien  du  Prive  Seal ; le  Sire  de 
Gray,  Chamberlain  du  Eoy ; le  Sire  de  Wylughby  ; Mons. 
Thomas  de  Erpyngham,  Seneschal  del  houstell  du  Roy  ; 
I’Abbe  de  Leycestre,  Confessor  du  Ro}’- ; Mons.  Roger 
Leche,  Contreronllour  al  houstell  du  Roy ; J ohan  de 
Norbury ; and  Johan  Curson,  Conseillers  du  Roy.” 

Hermentrude. 

Sherbourne  Missal  (4^^  S.  iii.  482.)  — The 
Sherbourne  Missal  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Mills’  library  by  Hugh,  second  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, for  215?.,  as  shown  by  a priced  catalogue. 
It  still  remains  in  the  library  of  Alnwick  Castle, 
and  is  probably,  quite  apart  from  its  great  litur- 
gical value,  the  most  gorgeous  example  of  English 
mediaeval  art  which  is  extant  in  this  country. 

D.  H. 

A Cancellarian  Quotation  (4‘^  S.  iii.  425.) 

“The  Duke  of  Buckingham  concluded  his  speech  as 
follows  : — ‘ The  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack 
(Lord  Brougham)  and  his  colleagues  think  they  have 
buried  the  noble  Earl  (Grey)  in  his  political  sepulchre, 
and  that  he  will  no  more  disturb  them,  but  they  will  find 
themselves  mistaken.  The  spirit  of  the  noble  Earl  will 
burst  its  cerements,  and  will  haunt  them  in  their  festivi- 
ties, and  disturb  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  wool- 
sack in  the  midst  of  his  “potations  pottle, deep.”  ’ Lord 
Brougham  said,  ‘ Stop  a minute  ! As  to  the  concluding 
observations  of  the  noble  Duke,  all  I shall  say  is,  that  I 
do  not  frequent  the  same  cabaret  or  alehouse  as  he  does. 
At  all  events,  I do  not  recollect  having  met  the  noble  Mar- 
quis (Londonderry)  at  the  noble  Duke’s  alehouse  potations. 
My  Lords,  1 have  not  a slang-dictionary  at  hand.’  Lord 
Brougham  remained  for  some  time  on  his  legs  as  if  de- 
sirous of  proceeding,  but  at  last  resumed  his  seat,  without 
uttering  a word. — The  Duke  of  Buckingham  : ‘ I meant 
the  observation  merely  as  a joke.  I was  only  making 
use  of  the  language  of  Shakspeare  in  his  tragedy  of 
Hamlet.''  '’—Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Lond.  1836.  “ Scenes  in  the  House,”  p.  60-64. 

Joseph  Rix,  M.D. 

St.  Heots. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  ” (J^''  S.  iv.  96.) — 
My  impression  of  the  edition  referred  to  (the 
fourth,  1688)  has  an  illustration  to  book  viii. 
which,  though  without  the  name  of  painter  or 
engraver,  is  evidently  from  the  same  hands  as  the 
other  sculptures.”  On  the  left  corner  of  the 
page  is  'Gib.  viii.”  Charles  Wylie. 
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Sir  Thomas  More  (4^^  S.  iv.  82, 104.) — In  tlie 
second  edition  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  by 
Dominico  Regi,  Bologna,  1681,  in  12mo  (and  not 
in  the  first  edition  of  Milano,  1675),  it  is  stated 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  descended  from  the 
noble  Venetian  family  of  Moro : — 

“ II  che  tanto  piu  di  buona  voglia  si  b eseguito  da  me, 
quanto  che  afFerma  Personaggio  d’  eminente  grado,  e di 
rara  eruditione,  haver  certezza  ne’  suoi  copiosi  scritti : che 
Soggetto  degno  di  Casa  Moro,  gih.  per  suoi  afFari  da  Ve- 
• netia  solid  a Londra,  e presavi  Consorte,  ivi  propagd  la 
sua  nobil  famiglia;  quindi  in  Venetia  si  ha  il  nostro 
Moro  per  origine  suo  Patritio,  e Nepote  del  Duce  Christo- 

fero  Moro e forsi  di  qua  nacque,  che  nell’  Inghil- 

terra  non  si  reputd  molto  antica  la  Famiglia  Moro.” 

Koberx  S.  Turner. 

1,  Park  Square. 

The  fact  adduced  by  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Wright  as 
bringing  into  further  connexion  the  name  of  More 
and  Graunger  also  tends  to  identify  the  John  More 
who  is  named  in  the  MS.  in  the  Gale  Collection 
as  marrying  Agnes  Graunger  in  1474,  with  John 
More  the  judge,  as  he  was  one  of  the  serjeants 
called  in  1503,  and  was  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Edward  Foss. 

Heraldic  (4*^^  S.  iv.  75.)— -In  reference  to  the 
inquiry  of  W.  W.  S.,  I think  it  most  probable 
that  the  arms,  Gu.  a chevron  engrailed  between 
3 leopards’  faces  or,  are  those  of  Coplestone ; if 
roses,  they  are  the  arms  of  Wadham,  allowing 
the  variation  of  the  chevron  not  being  engrailed. 
Being  2i  full-faced  portrait,  it  can  hardly  represent 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  is  (as  I have  very  recently 
read)  always  painted  in  profile,  having  lost  one 
eye  early  in  life ; nor  are  the  arms  those  of  the 
Cardinal.  The  red  robe  may  be  an  academical 
habit,  easily  explained  by  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  university  habits  of  doctors  in 
the  three  faculties ; and  I can  easily  suppose  that 
a careful  examination  of  the  pedigree  of  Cople- 
stone, an  ancient  and  distinguished  family,  may 
furnish  a solution  of  the  question  asked,  and  the 
name  of  the  coat,  argent,  two  bars  between  three 
bulls  (?),  which,  though  I am  unable  to  discover 
it,  may  be  found  to  be  that  of  some  heiress  with 
whom  Coplestone  intermarried.  E.  W. 

Proverb  (4^^*  S.  iii.  529.)— This  proverb  in 
another  form  was  mentioned  to  me  by  a Berk- 
shire farmer.  He  was  speaking  to  an  eccentric 
old  man  who  was  mending  the  road,  when  the 
old  fellow  said : “ I no  more  wants  that  than  a 
toad  wants  side  pockets.’^  What  do  you  mean  ? ” 
was  the  reply.  Why,  a toad  don’t  want  side 
pockets,  do  he  ? Nor  do  I want  what  you  says.” 

Upthorpe. 

Our  End  linked  to  our  Beginning  (4‘^  S. 
iv.  60.) — Banyan,  in  Pilgrim's  Progress,  part  it., 
gives  as  a quotation  an  additional  illustration  to 
those  furnished  by  Mr.  M'Grath.  I am  not 


aware  that  any  commentator  on  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  has  furnished  the  name  of  the  one  who 
saith  ” pretty  much  the  proverb  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  papers  in  N.  & Q.” : — 

“ Our  tears  to  joy,  our  fears  to  faith. 

Are  turned  as  we  see ; 

And  our  beginning  (as  one.  soith') 

Shews  lohat  our  end  will  6e.” 

E.  W. 

Lusher  : Etymology  of  the  Name  (4‘**  S.  iv. 
32.) — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  one 
of  the  many  names  derived  from  a former  calling 
or  occupation,  that  of  an  usher,”  “ huissierf  or 
door-keeper.  As  some  proof  of  this,  in  page  134 
of  the  Liher  Custumarum  (printed  ed.),  a person 
is  named  as  Galfridus  Lussher,”  while  on  the 
next  page  he  is  called  Galfridus  Le  Ussher,’^ 
‘‘  Geoffrey  the  Usher.”  Henry  Thomas  Eiley. 

Explanations  wanted  (4**^  S.  iv.  96.) — In  the 
Eoll  of  Disbursements,  Whitby  Abbey,  1394-5, 
as  given  in  Young’s  History  of  Whitby y I find  the 
following  entry : — 

“ Itm.  p.  ij  panels  et  i howse  ad  cellas  nras.  iijs.  vie?.” 

The  panels  were  of  wood  and  used  in  making 
saddles  ^Celias'),  as  appears  from  another  series  of 
entries  in  the  same  roll ; and  probably  the  word 
hoivse  (=  housing)  explains  the  word  heuseSy  in- 
quired about  by  Hermentrude. 

J.  C.  Atkinson. 

A fabric  roll  of  Eochester  Castle  is  given 
in  Archceologia  Cantianay  vol.  ii.,  in  which  the 
word  assheler  frequently  occurs.  It  is  intended 
for  ashlar,  which  is  a general  term  for  all  kinds 
of  worked  stone.  The  roll  mentioned  relates  to 
the  repairs  of  Eochester  Castle  in  the  time  of 
Edward  HI.  George  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 

Miss  Eay  (4‘^  S.  iii.  489,  514.)  — The  burial- 
place  of  this  unfortunate  woman  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  following  extract : — 

“ On  the  14  April  (1779)  the  remains  of  Miss  Ray  were 
interred  near  those  of  her  mother  in  the  parish  church  of 
Elstree  in  Hertfordshire,  in  a vault  in  the  chancel  which 
had  been  prepared  for  their  reception.  For  some  years 
she  had  maintained  her  parents  in  this  village;  her 
father  being  still  living  at  the  period  of  her  death,  and 
lier  mother  having  died  about  three  years  previously.” — 
George  Selwyn  and  his  Contemporaries,  by  J.  H.  Jesse, 
iv.  64. 

Charles  Wylie. 

Sir  Philip  de  la  Vache  (4***  S.  iv.  97.)  — 
Some  particulars  of  this  knight,  who  died  in 
1407 — of  interest  to  C.  J.  E. — will  be  found  in 
Lipscomb’s  History  of  Bucks,  i.  15,  &c. 

It  is  probable  that  the  knight’s  family  was  so 
denominated  from  The  Vache,”  the  original  seat 
in  the  parish  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  where  his 
ancestor  resided  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI. 

H.  M.  Vane. 

74,  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
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Hereings  (4*^  S.  iv.  98.) — Order  to  pay  for  the 
Duke’s  purveyance  of  pesson  sale  et  harang,  at 
Blakenby  and  Yernemouth,  up  to  80/.  out  of  the 
allowance  of  the  Duchess,  which  is  to  he  repaid 
to  her.  Dothewell,  Sept.  28,  anno  5 [1382].  The 
purveyance  is  to  he  sent  to  our  own  town  of 
Snayth.”  {Register  of  John  of  Gaunt ^ ii.  fol.  53.) 

Heementrude. 

Legal  Fiction  (3’'^  S.  x.  345.)  — May  I ask 
what  authority  Mr.  T.  J.  Buckton  has  for  his 
statement  that  acts  done  at  sea  are  represented 
as  done  on  the  Boyal  Exchange  at  London  ” ? 

Cyril. 

. Sing  Old  Eose  and  burn  the  Bellows  ” 
(2“^  S.  ix.  264.)  — In  a MS.,  temp.  Charles  II. 
(Harl.  6395),  mention  is  made  (No.  179)  of  “ Rose 
the  old  viole-maker.”  Perhaps  he  was  Izaak’s 
missing  hero.  Cyril. 

Lawrence  (4*^  S.  iv.  31.) — There  was  a George 
Lawrence  in  or  near  Llanvrechva  between  1688 
and  1779,  who  was  huried  in  Llantarnam  church, 
and  his  descendants  can  he  traced.  Glwysig. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign  Series,  of  the  Reign  of 
Elizabeth,  1563,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Depart- 
ment of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record  Offce.  Edited 
by  Joseph  Stevenson,  M.A.  (Longmans.) 

Calendar  of  the  Carew  Manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth.  Edited  by  J.  S. 
Brewer,  M.A.,  and  William  Bullen,  Esq.  (Long- 
mans.) 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reign 
of  Charles  I.  S,  preserved  in  Her  Majesty's  Public 
Record  Office.  Edited  by  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
(Longmans.) 

The  zeal  and  industry  of  the  band  of  scholars,  who 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  are  calen- 
daring for  the  use  of  future  historians,  biographers,  topo- 
graphers, and  literary  inquirers  of  all  classes,  the  manu- 
script treasures  which  are  in  his  Lordship’s  custody  is  so 
great  that  our  panting  pen  toils  after  them  in  vain ; 
and  we  are  necessaril}"  compelled  merely  to  chronicle  the 
appearance  of  the  successive  volumes  instead  of  treating 
them  to  the  long  and  elaborate  notices  which  their  im- 
portance would  justify. 

Thus  we  find  at  this  minute  no  less  than  three  Calendars 
to  which  we  have  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  first,  the  new  volume  of  Mr.  Stephenson’s  Calendar 
of  Foreign  Papers,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  account 
of  our  intercourse  with  France,  where  Throckmorton 
was  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  events.  His 
account  of  the  battle  of  Dreux  and  of  his  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  The 
Calendar  of  the  Carew  MSS.  (from  1589  to  1600)  fur- 
nishes striking  evidence  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
English  pale  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  While  Mr. 
Bruce’s  Calendar  of  Domestic  Papers  (1637-8)  fairly 
launches  us,  as  he  well  observes,  into  that  period  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  to  which  may  be  applied  a phrase 
lately  grown  into  common  use  — the  beginning  of  the 


end.  Each  of  these  volumes  has  a very  elaborate  Index, 
which  at  once  gives  it  completeness  and  adds  greatly  to 
its  value. 

El  Hecho  de  los  Tradados  del  Matrimonio  pretendido  por 
el  Principe  de  Galles  con  la  Serenissima  Infanta  de 
Espaha  Maria,  tornado  desde  sus  Principios  para  maior 
Demostracion  de  la  Verdad,  y ajustado  con  los  Papeles 
originales  desde  consta,  por  el  Maestro  F.  Francisco  de 
Jesus,  Predicador  del  Rey  nuestro  Senor.  Narrative 
of  the  Spanish  Marriage  Treaty.  Edited  and  trans- 
lated by  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  (Printed  for  the 
Camden  Society.) 

Some  years  since,  when  pursuing  those  researches  to 
which  we  owe  the  two  books.  The  History  of  England 
from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Disgrace  of  Chief 
Justice  Coke,  and  Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Mar- 
riage, with  which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  enriched  English 
historical  literature,  he  discovered  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum  the  MS.  from  -which  this  book  is  printed. 
Though  unable  at  that  time  to  form  any  opinion  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  facts  alleged  in  it,  Mr.  Gardiner  was 
struck  with  its  value  as  a full  statement  of  the  Spanish 
case  against  James  and  his  son.  Subsequent  researches 
at  Simancas  and  elsewhere  having  convinced  him  that 
the  narrative  was  not  only  valuable  as  an  argument  from 
the  side  from  which  no  argument  had  hitherto  reached 
us,  but  was  a thoroughly  trustworthy  representation  of 
the  facts  as  they  would  naturally  appear  to  a Spanish 
Catholic,  he  suggested  it  as  a fitting  publication  for  the 
Camden  Society.  The  council  readily  accepted  Mr.  Gar- 
diner’s offer  to  edit  and  translate  it.  This  he  has  done 
with  great  care,  adding  some  few  illustrative  documents 
in  the  Appendix ; and  the  volume  will  be  found  one  of 
great  interest  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  a very  striking 
incident  in  our  history. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books,  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Journal  op  Sacred  Literature.  No.  1.  New  Series,  April  1882. 
Three  or  four  copies. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Fr.  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Fuller’s  Poems  and  Translations.  Large  paper. 

Giles  Fletcher’s  Poems.  Large  paper.  Both  in  the  “Fuller 
Worthies  Library.”  Six  copies  or  more. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 

Church  History,  by  Professor  Hase. 

Life  op  Jesus,  ditto.  Published  in  English  by  Appleton, 

New  York,  1855. 

Wanted  by  William  Hitchman,  Esg.  M.D.  29,  Erskine  Street, 
Liverpool. 


10  C0rr0^i30ii«?^nt^. 

Universal  Catalooue  op  Art  Books.  All  Additions  and  Cor~ 
rections  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Correspondents  are  once  more  particularly  requested  to  write 
legibly,  more  particularly  proper  nanies  and  the  words  or  phrases  of 
which  they  desire  an  explanation.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  us  to  puzzle 
out  what  a Correspondent  does  not  think  j.t  w.irth  the  trouble  of  writing 
distinctly. 

G.  H.  A.  Braham  was  of  Jewish  origin,  and,  we  believe,  first  ap- 
peared as  blaster  Abrahams. 

IGNOTUS’  former  letter,  like  his  present,  was  probably  so  indistinctly 
written  that  it  was  necessarily  laid  aside. 

W.  D.  W.  The  token  is  one  of  those  struck  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
ivhose  initials  (C.  S.)  and  crest  {a  goat's  head)  it  bears,  and  who  was 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Hony child  at  the  date  when  it  was  struck,  1672. 
It  is  left  with  the  imblisher. 

L.  G.  (Enfield.)  It  is  our  rnterest  to  have  as  many  Correspondents  as 
we  can  encourage  to  assist  us. 

Iron  Croivn  op  Lombardy — C.  A.  is  referred  to  “N.  & Q.”  3rd  S. 
vii.  223. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  LYTTELTON, 
BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE,  AND  OSBALDESTON, 
BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton for  the  opportunity  of  publishing  the  following 
amusing  specimens  of  episcopal  correspondence 
which  arose  on  the  translation  of  Dr.  Diehard 
Osbaldeston^  who  had  been  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  on  Oct.  4,  1747,  to  the  see  of  London. 
Dr.  Lyttelton,  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  being  there- 
upon appointed  to  the  see  of  Carlisle  (he  was 
consecrated  at  Whitehall  on  March  21,1762),  natu- 
rally called  upon  his  predecessor  to  pay  for  the 
dilapidations  at  Rose  Castle,  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence. This  did  not  please  Dr.  Osbaldeston ; and 
the  controversy  on  the  subject  of  repairs,  sour 
claret,  and  port  wine  that  had  to  be  strained 
before  it  could  be  used,  make  up  a very  pretty 
quarrel. 

Honrd  Sir, 

I Cannot  help  troubling  y^"  Lordship,  as  I think  it 
my  Duity  to  Let  you  know  how  things  are  hear,  & I 
know  not  how  to  proseed  to  get  this  house  in  any  order 
for  Lordships  Coming,  hear  is  a great  deail  wants  to 
be  Done,  Severall  windows  being  very  Bad,  Ready  to  fall, 
Severall  Dores  not  fit  to  Stand,  Espeachily  in  y®  Brew- 
house,  where  y®  Derns  & Dore  are  Just  Downe,  y®  flowrs 
Extraimly  bad,  in  Sume  of  y®  Rums  Large  hols  & Sunk 
Just  Ready  to  Brack  through.  I wold  be  glad  to  know 
if  thay  are  to  Continue  as  thay  be  till  y’’  Lordship  Corns, 
or  if  thay  are  to  be  mended.  I have  Considred  abought 


Hanging  y®  Rums,  & as  there  is  Space  betwine  y®  walls 
& y®  Hangings,  & y®  Rats  are  very  so  very  plenty  thay 
will  most  Likley  Eate  y®  Hangins  at  y®  first  putting  up  ; 
& I find  all  y®  Bords  yousd  abought  this  house  are  from 
y®  Trees  Cut  downe  hear,  if  I Could  get  Some  thin  Bords 
to  put  y®  Paper  upon  it  wold  be  Dryar  & Secure  from  y« 
Rats,  & I belive  not  much  more  Expence.  But  wold  be 
glad  to  know  if  y*"  Lordship  aproves  of  this  way.  I am 
very  Loth  to  Trouble  y^^  Lordship  with  what  I Sopose 
cannot  be  Recalld,  yet  I think  it  my  Duity  to  Say  y^ 
Lordship  has  not  had  Justes  Done  you  in  y®  appraisment 
of  y®  Goods,  it  is  not  Possabil  for  me  to  menchon  how 
many  yousless  & Worthless  things  hear  be,  but  hear  is  a 
ould  painted  oyle  Cloth  with  very  great  hols  in  it ; y® 
maid  in  ^®  House  says  it  never  was  yousd  in  y®  Late 
Bishops  time,  but  Cramd  into  a Littel  Closset ; it  is  of  no 
vaUe,  but  it  is  vailed  to  Lordship  at  12  shelings.  there 
is  fore  plain  Shelves  in  a Closet  by  yr  Lordships  Bed- 
chamber maid  of  y®  Bords,  timber  Cut  Down  hear ; I 
belive  a man  wold  put  them  up  in  two  Days,  thay  are 
vailled  at  3/.  10s.  Od. — in  Shorrt  it  is  all  of  a peece,  y®  Best 
& only  furniture  fit  for  y’’  Lordship  is  y®  Mahogony 
Tables  & Drayrs,  & 12  very  ordenery  Chiars  in  y®  Best 
Paller,  but  new  by  ye  Last  Bishop,  hear  was  not  a pot  or 
Saspan  in  y®  Kitchen  but  what  was  as  Black  with  inside  as 
with  out,  Eait  out  with  Rust  & Canker.  I have  Sent 
them  all  to  be  tind,  which  will  be  a great  Expence,  but 
till  one  was  done  wee  Cold  not  Dress  abit  of  meat  fit  to 
Eate.  I gave  y’*  Lordship  account  of  y®  Beads  before,  I 
only  wish  y’*  Lordship  Could  Seein  them  when  I Did, 
thay  are  all  aird  & Cleand  as  well  as  they  Can  be,  but 
thay  will  only  be  ould  Rags:  this  is  atrue  a Count, 
which  I have  beein  very  uneasey  abought  wheather  I 
should  Let  y’^  Lordship  know  till  you  Came,  but  feard  I 
might  be  Blamd  if  I did  not.  Pardon  me  Sir  if  I have 
Done  Rong.  y®  Chimlys  have  not  beein  Sweept  for 
Severall  years  past  tiU  now;  y®  nessairy  things  that  must 
be  Bought,  as  mops,  all  Sorts  of  Brushes,  Dust  pans,  & 
other  things,  will  Caust  more  thin  I Could  wish,  but  I 
will  bye  no  more  then  is  at  present  needfull.  y«  Bacon 
hear  is  not  Burnt  but  Scalded  as  in  Devon  & Cornwell, 
& not  Better.  I am  afraid  what  I Sent  from  Exeter  will 
be  Spoyld  by  y®  Length  of  time  being  packd  up  close,  as 
weU  as  y®  Sweetmeats,  but  it  Cannot  be  helpd.  Per- 
mitte  me.  Sir,  to  wish  Lordship  health  & Suberibe  my 
Self  y^'  Most  Dutifull  faithfull  obedint  Humble  Servant, 


June  10,  1762. 

Nickonal  & her  neece  Calld  hear  to  Inquiar  after 
y^  Lordship’s  health,  & Invited  me  to  Come  to  See  them, 
her  Mother  is  alive  but  weeck,  & has  Lost  her  memory  a 
good  Deail. 

Pardon  my  Bad  Riting,  I Cannot  get  a Pen  to  Rite. 

Copy  of  my  Letter  to  y®  Bp  of  London. 

Rose  Castle,  Aug*  12*i‘,  1762. 

My  Lord, 

M^^  Denton  having  delivered  the  Key  of  the  Cellar 
to  my  Butler  on  our  Arrival  here,  containing  the  Wine 
I bought  of  your  Lordship,  on  comparing  them  with  the 
List  you  gave  me,  a greater  quantity  appears  to  have 
been  charged,  & paid  for  by  me,  than  the  Cellar  contains, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  stated  in  the  enclosed  Paper, 
and  some  of  the  Wines  also  that  I paid  for  as  sound  & 
good,  prove  as  sour  as  Verjuice.  M*"  Denton  attended 
my  Butler  when  he  counted  the  Bottles,  & tasted  the 
Liquors,  so,  if  your  Lordship  has  any  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  these  facts,  Denton  can  fully  verify  them.  When  I 
talked  last  with  your  Lordship  about  the  Dilapidations, 
you  desired  me  when  I got  to  Rose  to  have  all  Repara- 
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tions  made  that  I found  necessary  both  within  & without 
doors  ; but  knowing  my  own  Ignorance  in  these  matters, 
A consequently  fearing  that  I might  injure  your  Lord- 
ship  or  my  Self  had  I trusted  solely  to  my  own  Judge- 
ment in  this  affair,  I therefore  order’d  Ben.  Railton  to 
view  the  Premisses  and  make  an  Estimate  (Railton  being 
as  I am  told  an  intelligent  honest  man,  & one  whom  you 
used  to  employ  your  Self  on  many  occasions).  This 
Estimate  had  been  finished  & transmitted  to  your  Lord- 
ship  before  this  time,  if  the  Plummer  could  have  been 
procured  who  is  to  examine  the  Lead  in  & upon  the 
Castle,  but  we  have  been  forced  to  wait  some  time  for 
him,  & probably  must  do  so  some  days  longer. 

I am  glad  to  hear  from  Parker  that  your  Lordship 
has  found  so  much  benefit  by  your  J ourney^to  Hutton 
Bushel,  & remain,  My  Lord, 

Your  Aff.  Brother 

& humble  Servant, 

C.  Carlisle. 

I should  have  been  obliged  to  your  to  have  told 

me  that  you  would  not  leave  your  Chaplain’s  old  Sur- 
plice in  the  Chapel  here,  that  a new  one  might  have  been 
provided  ag*  my  coming.  My  Chaplain  has  been  forced 
to  read  Prayers  without  one  ever  since  I came,  & this  in 
the  sight  of  half  the  County  who  have  been  to  visit  me. 

My  Lord, 

I am  concerned  that  the  wine  in  the  Cellar  your 
Lordship  purchased  shou’d  not  contain  the  number  of 
bottles  sold,  and  that  part  of  it  shou’d  be  turned  sour ; 
as  these  misfortunes  have  happened,  I shal  be  very  ready 
to  allow  you  the  money  you  demand  on  that  account  to 
be  paid  you  by  Denton ; I desire  the  bottles  and  sour 
wine  described  may  be  returned  to  him,  and  given  to 
friends  of  mine,  who,  I doubt  not,  will  have  a grateful 
remembrance  of  me  even  for  vinegar. 

After  seriously  attending  to  the  real  Interest  of  the 
Bishoprick  of  Carlisle  for  many  years  during  my  Incum- 
bency, for  the  sake  of  myself  and  successors,  and  disburs- 
ing iOOOL  (if  I say  double  that  sum,  I believe  I do  not 
err)  for  improvements  in  the  house  at  Rose  Castle  and 
elsewhere,  I did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon,  in  the  rude 
manner  I was,  for  Dilapidations,  nor  to  have  the  like  de- 
mand renewed  by  your  Lordship’s  letter  of  the  instant, 
after  I had  told  you  I shou’d  be  ready  to  comply  with 
any  thing  reasonable  for  that  purpose : a generous  mind 
that  sees  and  considers  the  House,  offices,  and  revenues 
of  that  Bishoprick  in  it’s  present  state,  and  is  informed  of 
the  condition  these  were  in  when  I entered  upon  it,  I 
think  can  have  no  pretence  to  proceed  against  me  in  the 
manner  intimated  b}"  jmu ; By  your  eyes  you  see  the 
condition  of  the  House,  &c.,  and  if  your  friend  behind 
the  Curtain  will  not,  I appeal  to  the  stones  and  repairs 
in  ever}’’  office,  and  to  the  beams  and  wainscot  in  such 
rooms  as  I beautified,  to  do  me  Justice.  Look  but  at  the 
gate  of  your  Castle,  or  out  of  it,  and  almost  every  thing 
you  view  will  in  some  measure  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  what  I assert. 

There  was  a security  given  to  me  for  the  price  of  wood 
sold,  to  be  laid  out  in  buildings  for  improving  that  part 
of  the  Demesn  called  Lingy  Park,  and  contracts  made  with 
artificers  for  erecting  such  buildings.  Denton  negotiated 
that  affair;  and  when  you  think  proper,  I shal  wnth 
pleasure  transmit  it  to  him,  that  he  may  receive  the 
money  and  pay  the  workmen,  for  I always  proposed  to 
disburse  the  sum  received,  and  neither  to  gain  nor  lose 
by  these  bargains. 

I am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  affectionate 
brother  and  humble  servant, 

Hutton  Bushel,  Ric.  London. 

Augt  18«’,  1762. 


After  this  long  letter  I shou’d  not  have  added  any 
thing  further,  had  not  jmur  Postscript  called  upon  me  to 
vindicate  m^^self  from  the  reproach  of  not  leaving  the 
Surplices  I had  at  York  : in  answer  to  this,  I tell  you  I 
found  none  at  Rose,  nor  indeed  Books,  Cushions,  or  other 
Furniture  proper  for  the  Chapel,  which,  with  part  of  the 
Communion  Plate  I left  there,  was  not  of  less  expence  to 
me  than  the  sum  of  100/.,  and  this  I judge  the  County  of 
Cumberland  knows,  and  is  visible  to  that  half  of  it  that 
has  visited  you. 

Copy  of  my  2^  Letter  to  y®  Bp  of  London. 

Rose  Castle,  Sep**"  6‘^,  1762. 

My  Lord, 

I have  recieved  your  Letter  & y®  Monej'-  from  M*’ 
Denton  on  the  Cellar  Account,  to  whom  my  Butler  is 
ready  to  deliver  the  Ten  Bottles  of  sour  wine  for  a Pre- 
sent to  your  Cumberland  Friends  agreable  to  your  Lord- 
ship’s express  Directions.  As  I take  it  for  granted  you 
would  not  compliment  your  Friends  with  such  Liquor,  if 
jmu  credit  y®  account  I gave  you  of  it ; consequently  by 
ordering  it  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  your  LordshP 
undoubtedly  believes  & means  to  insinuate  that  I mis- 
represented y*  condition  of  your  Claret  in  order  to  throw 
it  back  on  jmur  hands,  which  carries  in  it  so  mean  a sus- 
picion as  raises  my  Contempt  more  than  my  Anger.  As 
I bought  y®  wines  of  you  at  y®  price  set  b}^  your  own  Ap- 
praiser, and  that  merely  for  your  convenience,  (the  stock 
I sent  from  Exeter  being  much  larger  than  I can  use  in 
some  years)  I could  not  think  myself  under  any  Obli- 
gation to  let  your  Lordship  pocket  3’®  money  I had  paid 
3’ou  for  good  wine  & which  proved  stark  naught,  no  more 
than  for  wine  reckon’d  to  me  which  did  not  exist.  I had 
cause  enough  to  complain  of  your  other  wines,  Port 
being  so  foul  that  every  Bottle  must  be  filter’d  before  it 
can  be  drunk,  and  this  circumstance  your  own  Butler 
acquainted  mine  with  before  we  left  London,  wherefore 
your  Lordship  could  hardly  be  a stranger  to  it ; but  as  I 
could  make  tolerable  shift  with  it,  I said  nothing  in  m}^ 
Letter  to  your  Lordship  about  it,  tho’  sh^  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  return’d  that  & all  y^  rest  of  your  wines,  for 
less  money  than  I paid  for  them. 

Your  LordsP  is  pleased  to  tell  me,  “ that  after  attend- 
ing to  the  real  Interest  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Carlisle  for 
man}’’  years  for  y®  sake  of  yourself  & successors,  & dis- 
bursing 1000/.  (and  perhaps  double  that  Sum)  in  Improve- 
ments in  y®  House  at  Rose  Castle  & elsewhere,  you  did 
not  expect  to  be  call’d  upon  in  the  rude  manner  you  was, 
for  Dilapidations,  nor  to  have  the  like  Demand  renew’d 
by  my  Letter  of  y®  12*^  inst.  after  having  told  me  you 
should  be  ready  to  comply  with  anything  reasonable  for 
that  purpose.” 

As  this  contains  a pretty  strong  Charge  of  Rudeness  & 
Incivility  in  me  towards  your  Lordship,  in  my  Applica- 
tion for  Dilapidations,  Let  us  see  how  justly  it  can  be 
deduced  from  y®  words  of  my  Letter  on  which  it  is  prin- 
cipally grounded.  The  words  are  these  (viz.)  “ When  I 
last  talk’d  with  your  LordshP  about  y®  Dilapidations,  you 
desired  me,  when  I got  to  Rose,  to  have  all  Reparations 
made  that  I found  necessary  both  within  & without 
doors ; but  knowing  my  own  Ignorance  in  these  matters, 
& consequently  fearing  that  I might  injure  your  LordshP 
or  myself  had  I trusted  solely  to  my  own  Judgment  in 
this  Affair,  I therefore  order’d  Ben.  Railton  to  view  y® 
Premises  & make  an  Estimate  (Railton  being,  as  I am 
told,  an  intelligent  honnest  man  & one  whom  you 
used  to  employ  yourself  on  many  occasions).  This  Esti- 
mate had  been  finished  & transmitted  to  your  LordshP 
before  this  time  if  y®  Plummer  could  have  been  procured, 
who  is  to  survey  y®  Lead  in  & upon  y®  Castle ; but  we 
have  been  forced  to  wait  some  time  for  him,  & probably 
must  do  sometime  longer.”  ‘ 
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Now  as  this  is  every  Word  in  my  Letter  that  relates 
to  y®  point  in  question,  your  Lordship  must  have  a strange 
Propensity  to  take  offence  where  none  is  offer’d,  or  he 
very  sharp  sighted  indeed  to  point  out  a single  expres- 
sion that  even  borders  on  Rudeness  or  Ill-breeding ; But 
’tis  y«  application  itself  & not  y«  mode  of  making  it,  w®^ 
jmur  Lordship  really  means  by  a Rude  Attack  upon 
you.  That  this  is  not  a chimerical  but  a well  grounded 
opinion,  I am  convinced  by  your  having  brought  y®  like 
charge  against  my  Secretary  in  London,  Pearson,  of 
having  treated  you  rudely  when  he  deliver’d  my  message 
to  your  Lordship  concerning  y®  Dilapidations  : for  on  my 
mentioning  it  to  him  in  consequence  of  your  Complaint 
to  me  against  him.  He  solemnly  denied  y®  Charge  of  In- 
civility or  Disrespect  towards  your  Lordship,  but  affirm’d 
that  you  express’d  great  Anger  on  his  barely  delivering 
my’  message,  y®  purport  of  which  ’tis  necessary  for  me 
here  to  refresh  your  memory  with. 

After  I had  paid  ymu  400Z.  & upwards  for  y®  Stock  & 
Furniture  here  at  Rose,  which,  agreeable  to  y®  usual  way 
of  dealing , on  these  occasions,  permit  me  to  say,  ymur 
LordshP  ought  to  have  declined  taking  till  y®  Dilapida- 
tion Account  w’as  settled ; Mr.  Pearson  had  my  orders 
to  wait  upon  you  & acquaint  ymur  Lordship,  that  I sh^ 
soon  write  to  Carlisle  & commission  somebody  there  to 
take  a view  of  y^®  Episcopal  House,  &c.  in  order  to  esti- 
mate y®  Dilapidations,  but  would  defer  it  till  I knew 
whether  or  not  ymur  Lordship  would  chuse  to  appoint 
another  on  your  side  to  accompany  mine  in  this  business. 
Civil  as  this  Proposal  was,  you  rejected  it  with  Disdain, 
ct  treated  it  as  a high  Affront  offer’d  to  ymu ; but  surely^, 
my  Lord,  it  deserv’d  a better  Reception,  tho’  you  might 
not  think  fit  to  comply  wdth  it ; especially  as  my’  be- 
haviour to  y’our  Lordship  in  this  instance  was  so  very 
different,  in  point  of  Civility’,  from  yours  to  me  not  long 
before  on  a similar  occasion.  I mean,  when  you  so 
hastily’  order’d  all  your  Goods  here  to  be  appraised  with- 
out vouchsafing  to  acquaint  me  with  it,  and  on  y®  Inven- 
tory being  return’d  to  you  prized  lower  than  you  ex- 
pected, your  Lordship  instantly  order’d  every  thing  to  be 
sold  at  a publick  survey.  How  unkind  & unpolite  this 
was  to  your  Successor,  I leave  any  candid  man  to  judge ; 
but  tho’  I w’as  not  insensible  to'  it,  yet  I readily’  over- 
look’t  it  as  y®  effect  of  Passion  & Disappointment,  & 
immediately  offer’d,  in  case  your  Lordship  would  couter- 
mand  y®  Sale,  to  be  at  y®  Expence  of  sending  a Man 
from  Durham,  to  meet  another  of  y’our  own  appointing  to 
make  a joint  Valuation,  & take  y®  whole  as  they  sh^i 
Appraize  it.  This  reasonable  Proposal  your  Lordship  at 
last  complied  with,  but  not  without  some  reservations  in 
your  own  Favour. 

The  next  Charge  your  Letter  contains,  is  a strong  in- 
sinuation of  my’  having  made  an  ungratefull  & ungener- 
ous Return  to  your  Lordship  by’  demanding  Dilapidation 
Money  after  you  had  attended  so  many  years  to  y®  real 
Interest  of  y®  Bishoprick  of  Carlisle  for  y®  sake  of  yourself 

Successors,  Sf  disbursing  1000?.  (or  perhaps  2000?.)  in 
Improvements  at  Rose  §’  elsewhere.  Now  though  I am 
as  thankfull  for  any’  Improvements  your  Lordship  has 
made  as  Man  can  be,  & as  ready’  to  make  all  proper  Re- 
turn, yet  Avhen  y®  merit  of  them  is  carried  to  so  extrava- 
gant a Height,  that  I am  to  be  precluded  from  all  De- 
mand of  Dilapidation  Money’,  unless  some  little  Trifle,  in 
consideration  of  y«  great  Obligation  y’ou  are  pleased  to 
insinuate  I owe  you  on  this  account,  I have  a right  to 
remind  your  Lordship  that  when  y®  250?.  you  recieved 
from  Bp  Flemings  Executors,  & several  Hundreds  more 
you  raised  by  y®  Fall  of  Wood  on  y®  Episcopal  Lands 
are  brought  to  account,  a considerable  Defalcation  must 
be  made  from  y®  Sum  total  of  your  Disbursements  in 
Improvements : But  after  all  my  Lord,  supposing  you 
had  expended  during  a long  course  of  years  one  or  two 


Thousand  pounds  over  & above  what  y’ou  recieved,  am  I 
to  pay  y’Ou  so  expensive  a Complement  as  to  make  no 
Demand  for  Dilapidations,  though  they  amount  to  tw’o 
or  three  Hundred  pounds  on  y®  fairest  Calculation,  be- 
cause y’Ou  have  been  a Benefactor  to  y®  Bishoprick? 
Your  Lordship  I am  sure  has  set  me  a very  different  Ex- 
ample (and  can  I follow  a better)  in  having  demanded 
& recieved  250?.  from  y®  Executors  of  your  Predecessor 
for  Dilapidations,  & yet  He  was  a good  Benefactor  to  this 
See ; and  at  this  hour  you  are  suing  Bp  Sherlocks  Exe- 
cutor (&  very  rightly  so)  for  Dilapidations,  notwith- 
standing the  Bishop  expended  above  2000?.  in  Improve- 
ments at  Fulham. 

As  to  y®  Improvements  your  Lordship  made  in  y® 
Revenues  of  the  Bishoprick,  you  had  the  full  benefit  of 
them,  & several  years  Enjoyment  of  3’our  other  Improve- 
ments in  & about  Rose  Castle.  Had  you  left  any  Leases 
open  for  the  benefit  of  your  Successor,  that  you  might 
have  avail’d  j’ourself  of  before  3’Our  Translation  to  Lon- 
don, 3’our  Lordship  might  have  pleaded  an  Exemption 
from  Dilapidations  with  somewhat  a better  grace.  That 
generous  & good  Prelate  Bp  Thomas  of  Winchester  left 
a Lease  worth  five  or  six  Hundred  pounds  for  his  Suc- 
cessor at  Peterborough  ; which  he  might  have  fill’d  up, 
& yet  He  paid  Dilapidations  : the  like  did  M^*  Madox  to 
y®  present  Bishop  of  Worcester,  & others  that  I could 
name,  where  3’®  deceas’d  Bishops  had  been  great  Benefac- 
tors to  their  respective  Sees,  but  these  Instances  are 
sufficient  to  shew  how  constant  & invariable  y®  Practice 
is,  & consequently  how  unjustl3’  you  reproach  me  with 
want  of  Gratitude  & Generosity  on  this  occasion. 

The  Jealousy  & Suspicion  3’ou  express  with  regard 
to  M*"  Nicholson,  of  his  having  privately  encouraged  me, 
out  of  Malice  to  your  Lordship,  to  bring  a Demand  upon 
you  for  Dilapidations,  is  as  ill  founded  as  your  Charge  of 
Rudeness  & Ingratitude  ; for  I wrote  to  Denton  a month 
before  I came  to  Rose  & order’d  him  to  employ  Railton 
to  survey  y®  Castle,  &c.;  and  in  no  one  Instance  to  charge 
a single  Article,  but  where  myself  or  my  Executors 
would  be  liable  in  case  of  m3’  Removal  or  Death,  for  y®, 
truth  of  this  I Appeal  to  M’’  Denton,  who  has  m3’  Letter 
& will  transmit  it  to  your  Lordship,  whenever  you 
chuse  to  call  for  it. 

What  your  Lordship  means  by  styling  M*"  Nicholson  in 
3’Our  Letter  my  Friend  behind  y®  Curtain,  I don’t  well 
understand,  his  Situation  certainly  puts  him  above  an}’ 
Dependance  on  your  L^ship,  & consequently  indifferent 
whether  you  are  pleased  or  displeased  with  giving  me  his 
advice  on  any  point  I may  think  fit  to  consult  him  upon. 
On  y®  other  hand,  surely  your  Lordship  can’t  suppose, 
that  because  you  have  taken  a Pique  ag**  him,  I avoid 
having  any  open  Connection  for  fear  of  giving  3’ou  Of- 
fence, but  am  secretly  directed  by  him.  If  this  is  3-our 
meaning,  I must  be  free  to  tell  your  Lordship,  that  I 
disdain  such  low  and  mean  Conduct,  or  did  my  Interest 
ever  so  much  depend  upon  it,  would  I adopt  3’our  Resent- 
ments or  those  of  any  man  living.  Having  indeed  dis- 
cover’d in  3’®  course  of  my  Transactions  with  your  Lord- 
ship,  y®  Jealousy  3’OU  entertain’d  of  this  Gentleman,  & 
being  desirous,  if  possible,  of  settling  all  things  amicabh’ 
with  you,  I would  not  even  request  him  to  take  a view  of 
y®  Goods  & Furniture  here  before  I agreed  with  3’our 
Lordship  for  them,  though  He  was  3’®  only  Person  in  this 
Country  I had  any  reason  to  confide  in,  being  an  entire 
Stranger  to  ever3’  one  else ; but  what  abundant  Cause  I 
now  find  to  repent  of  m3’  Delicac3’  towards  you  in  this 
instance,  is  too  late  for  me  to  point  out  to  3'our  Lordship. 

I am,  my  Lord, 

Your  Obed‘  Humb.  SeP, 

Cha:  Carlisle. 

P.S.  What  your  Lordship  is  pleas’d  to  call  a Reproach 
from  me  on  3’our  taking  awa3’  y®  Surplices,  had  you  con- 
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sider’d  my  words  with  Candour  and  Temper,  would  have 
appear’d  at  most  a mild  complaint  for  removing  them 
without  acquainting  me  with  it ; as  I naturally  expected 
to  find  a Surplice  among  y®  rest  of  y®  Chapel  Furniture, 
I gave  away  my  own  at  Exeter,  & my  Chaplain  has  been 
forced  to  appear  without  one  till  yesterday,  which  was  no 
very  decent  Sight  in  a Bishop’s  Chapel. 

My  Lord, 

I am  very  ready,  as  I have  alwaj’^s  signified  to  yon, 
to  make  all  reasonable  acknowledgments  for  Dilapida- 
tions, if  there  be  any  at  Rose  Castle,  the  sum  mentioned 
in  the  estimate  inclosed  in  3’’our  last  letter,  tho’  seemingly 
demanded,  I suppose,  is  not  expected  to  be  paid,  as  it 
never  will  be  by 

My  Lord, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Ric.  London. 

Fulham, 

Sep’-  26th  1762. 

The  Table  Cloath  and  Napkin  inquired  after  some  time 
ago,  was  by  mistake  sent  with  other  Linen  hither,  it  is 
now  found,  and  shal  be  restored  to  3mu  in  London  this 
winter,  where  all  other  disputes  may  be  amicably  ad- 
justed. 


Copy  of  my  3^  Letter  to  y®  Bp  of  London. 

Haglev,  Worcest’shire, 

Oct.  9th  1762. 

My  Lord, 

I have  your  Letter  of  y®  26th  in  which  you  tell 
me,  “ that  you  are  ready  to  make  all  reasonable  acknow- 
ledgments for  Dilapidations  if  there  be  any  at  Rose 
Castle,  but  will  never  pay  the  Sum  mention’d  in  y®  Esti- 
mate, tho’  seemingly  demanded.” 

That  my  sending  3’'our  Lordship  y®  original  Estimate 
was  no  other  than  a civil  manner  of  notifying  to  you 
what  my  Demand  for  Dilapidations  amounts  to,  is  very 
certain,  and  as  at  y®  same  time  I inform’d  3mur  Lordsh? 
that  y®  Appraisers  had  my  positive  orders  not  to  insert  a 
single  Article,  but  where  m3'self  or  Executors  would  be 
charg’d  in  case  of  my  Removal  or  Death,  your  Lord? 
can  hardly  suppose  so  just  & reasonable  a Claim  will  be 
waisred,  because  3mur  Lordship  thinks  fit,  without  vouch- 
safing to  point  out  any  one  Article  which  is  over  rated 
or  that  ought  not  to  be  inserted,  peremptorily  to  declare 
that  3mu  will  not  pay  y®  sum  demanded. 

If  my  Demand  is  reasonable  <fe  just,  your  Lordship 
must  be  guilty  of  manifest  Injustice  in  refusing  tocomph’- 
with  it.  If  it  be  not  so,  shew  me  in  what  particular  in- 
stances, and  I am  ready  to  give  up  that  part  of  y®  De- 
mand ; but  as  much  as  I hate  Contention,  and  endeavour 
agreable  to'y®  Apostles  direction,  to  live  peaceably  with 
all  Men,  your  Lords?  is  greatly  mistaken  if  3''ou  imagine 
I will  tamely  submit  to  suffer  a considerable  Loss  in  m3^ 
Dilapidations,  especially  after  what  I have  allready  sus- 
tained in  y®  purchase  of  your  Furniture,  because"  it  is 
your  Will  & Pleasure  that  I shall  do  so. 

I am,  &c. 


My  Lord, 

It  was  my  intention,  for  3mur  ease  and  mine,  to  have 
closed  an3’^  further  correspondence  with  you  b3’'  letter,  till 
we  meet  in  London,  that  there  all  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween us  might  be  amicably  finished,  as  I hope  they  will 
be,  not  indeed  upon  the  plan  of  the  extraordinary  esti- 
mate sent  me  for  Dilapidations,  which  seems  to  me  to 
contain  man3’  articles  that  can  never  be  allowed  in  that 
account,  and  to  signify  that  the  estimators  did  not  know 
what  Dilapidations  are. 


I repent  as  much  as  you  can,  that  you  had  any  part  of 
my  Furniture,  &c.,  by  which  I have  suffered  much. 

I shal  add  nothing  further,  but  refer  3mu  to  this  and  my 
former  letter,  to  assure  you  that  I shal  be  read3%  when 
in  London,  to  accommodate  all  differences  with  you  in  a 
friendly  manner ; if  this  does  not  satisfy  you,  use  your 
will  and  pleasure.  I am. 

My  Lord, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Ric.  London. 

Bath,  Ocf  1762. 


Copy  of  m3’'  fourth  Letter  to  y®  Bp  of  London. 

Old  Burl.  Street,  Nov’’  10^^’,  1762. 

M3’'  Lord, 

I had  3’'our  Letter  of  y®  ult.  some  time  before  I 
left  Hagle3^,  wherein  you  express  an  Inclination  that  all 
matters  in  dispute  between  us  might  sleep  till  we  met  in 
London,  & then  they  might  be  amicabl}*  adjusted. 

As  I was  equally  desirous  with  your  Lordship  to  pursue 
gentle  rather  than  violent  methods,  I avoided  troubling 
3’^ou  with  any  more  Letters  on  this  disagreeable  subject, 
nor  sh*!  do  now,  could  I have  met  3’'Our  Lordship  in  Thrift 
Street,  where  I call’d  yesterda3’'  in  hopes  of  seeing  you, 
but  as  your  Servant  inform’d  me  that  you  reside  allto- 
gether  at  Fulham,  I must  so  far  resume  3’®  Correspond- 
ence as  to  beg  to  know  of  3’'our  Lordship  what  method 
3mu  propose  taking  in  order  to  settle  y®  differences  be- 
tween us  ? The  only  reasonable  one  seems  to  be,  b3’'  re- 
ferring the  Dilapidation  Estimate  to  two  Friends,  one  to 
be  named  by  your  Lordship  & the  other  by  me. 

It  may  be  of  importance  to  both  of  us,  but  will  cer- 
taiul3"  be  so  to  your  Lordship,  that  y®  Dilapidations  be 
settled  soon,  for  3m  House  suffers  by  every  Storm  (a 
whole  window  & much  Glass  beside  being  blown  out  of 
3’®  Frames  before  I left  Rose),  and  the  Banks  of  3’^®  River 
(allready  in  a ruinous  condition),  will  recieve  much  more 
damage  by  y®  winter  Torrents,  & y®  Demand  on  this 
Article  be  proportionabl3"  increased. 

Your  Lordship  never  made  an3’'  Answer  to  my  Proposal 
with  regard  to  y®  Mone3’'  remaining  in  M’’  Railton’s  & y® 
other  Contractors’  hands  for  y®  last  Fall  of  Wood  you 
made  in  & about  Rose.  I should  hope  that,  as  well  as  3^® 
Dilapidation  Estimate,  may  come  under  amicable  con- 
sideration ; and  3’®  rather,  as  I have,  manifestl3"  in  m3’' 
own  wrong,  permitted  M*-  How  & C®  to  cut  & carry  away 
my  Timber,  in  consideration  of  his  having  paid  your 
Lordship  a good  Fine  where  none  was  ever  paid  before, 
w®^  he  told  me  himself  he  would  not  have  paid,  unless 
Timber  had  been  granted  him  for  building  y®  House  for 
y®  Forge  Men,-  &c. 

As  your  Lordship  apprehends  you  are  a Sufferer  b3’' 
m3’'  having  purchased  your  Furniture  at  y®  appraised 
price,  I shall  be  much  obliged  to  3’ou  to  return  me  y® 
Money  I paid  your  Lordship  on  that  Article,  notwith- 
standing y®  Expence  I have  been  at  in  new  Tinning 
every  bit  of  y®  Kitchen  Furniture  & other  reparations ; 
and  you  shall  then  have  it  all  deliver’d  to  your  order  & 
sent  to  Fulham  or  sold  at  a publick  Surve3’. 

I am 

Your  Lordships 

Obed‘  Hum.  Ser*, 

C.  C. 


AN  ERROR  IN  “FABYAN’S  CHRONICLES.” 
There  is  a singular  error  in  the  dates  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  in  Fahyan’s  Chronicles^  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  editor, 
Sir  H.  Ellis,  and  which  is  of  some  importance. 
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The  year  of  our  Lord  is  given  wrongly  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  reign,  and  this  may  easily 
mislead  a reader  who  trusts  to  this  author.  I am 
referring  to  the  edition  of  1811,  wherein  the 
reader,  by  turning  to  p.  441,  will  find  the  entry, 
^^Anno  Domini  . m.ccc.xxx  . John  Pountnay  — 
Anno  Domini  m.ccc.xxxij  Anno  V,”  meaning 
that  the  Jifth  year  of  Edward’s  reign  began  in  the 
last-mentioned  date — viz.  1331  (Jan.  25.)  But  on 
the  next  page  we  have  the  following  entry : Anno 
Domini  m.cgc.xxxi — Anno  Domini  M.ccc.xxxii; 
Anno  VII,”  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the 
next  year  to  the  Jifth  year  was  the  seventh. 
The  sixth  year,  in  fact,  is  simply  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  error  is  continued  down  to  the  very  end  of 
the  reign.  One  consequence  is  that  the  years  are 
wrongly  calculated  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign ; 
another  is  that  Edward’s  reign  is  made  a year 
longer  than  it  was.  He  died  in  the  fifty-first  year 
of  his  reign,  having  reigned  fifty  years  and  about 
five  months ; but  at  p.  487  of  Fabyan  we  have 
the  entry,  Anno  lii.”  The  regnal  years  and 
mayor’s  years  are  difficult  to  arrange,  because  they 
began  at  different  times.  Fab^^an  begins  the 
reign  bj’’  passing  over  the  mayoralty  of  Chickwell, 
and  calls  Betayne  the  first  mayor;  whereas  he 
was  not  elected  till  October,  1327,  when  Edward 
had  reigned  about  nine  months.  This  explains 
the  expression  on  p.  439 — ^^In  the  ende  of  y® 
firste  yere  of  this  kynge  Edwarde,  & begynnynge 
of  this  mayres  yere”:  where  ‘^this  mayre”  is 
the  first  one,  the  above-named  Betayne.  But,  if 
he  begins  to  reckon  thus,  he  should  have  con- 
tinued it.  By  the  same  reckoning  the  fourth 
mayor  would  be  elected  in  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  king;  yet  on  p.  441  we  read — ^Hn 
this  .iiii.  mayres  yere,  & ende  of  y®  thyrde  yere  of 
thys  kynge,”  where  for  thyrde  we  must  certainly 
read  fourth.  In  the  same  way,  the  battle  of  Cressy 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  tiventy  first  year 
of  Edward’s  reign,  but  it  was  fought  during  the 
twentieth  (1346).  And  so  on  throughout. 

By  way  of  further  example,  let  me  explain  the 
entry  on  p.  480.  We  there  find  Anno  Domini  . 
M.ccc.lxviii.  John  Chychester  — Anno  Domini, 
ii.ccc.lxix  . Anno  xliiii.”  This  refers,  not  to  the 
44th,  but  to  the  43rd  year,  from  Jan.  1369  to 
Jan,  1370,  towards  the  close  of  which — viz.  in 
October  1369,  Chichester  was  elected  as  mayor. 
Hence  the  entry,  under  this  year,  of  the  death  of 
Queen  Philippa  (Aug.  15,  1369).  It  follows  that 
Chichester  was  still  mayor  in  April  1370,  as  is 
proved  also  by  a notice  of  him  as  mayor  in  that 
very  month  and  year  in  Riley’s  Memorials  of  Lon- 
don^ p.  344.  Hence  follows  the  complete  solution 
of  the  date  of  Tiers  the  Ploivman.  When  Lang- 
land  mentions  1370  as  Chichester’s  year  he  is 
right  enough.  I have  said,  at  p.  xxxii.  of  the  pre- 
face to  text  A of  the  poem,  that  ^^our  author 
seems  to  be  a year  wrong.”  But  I am  glad  to 


find  that  the  error  lies,  not  with  Langland,  but 
with  Fabyan ; and  the  date  of  the  second  version 
of  the  poem  is  irrefragably  proved  to  be  later 
than  1370.  Other  indications  point  to  the  j^ear 
1377  as  the  date  thereof. 

Walter  W^.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


THE  SEVEN  SORTS  OF  GAME;  THE  SEVEN 
TRADES;  AND  THE  SEVEN  ROPES  IN  A SHIP. 

I make  a note  of  a curious  piece  of  information 
recently  given  to  me  by  an  old  man  in  my  rambles. 
He  asked  me  if  I knew  how  many  sorts  of  game 
there  were ; to  which  I replied  in  the  negative. 
Secondly,  if  I knew  how  many  trades  there  were ; 
upon  which  I said,  ^^Oh!  no  end  of  them.” 
Thirdly,  he  asked  if  I knew  how  many  ropes  there 
were  in  a ship ; to  which  my  reply  was  the  con- 
fident one  that  there  was  only  one  rope  in  a ship, 
namely,  the  bucket-rope,  all  other  ropes  (as  lands- 
men would  call  them)  having  distinct  names, 
such  as  stays,  braces,  halyards,  &c.  In  fact,  the 
last  is  the  question  we  have  been  advised  to  ask 
itinerant  beggars  in  the  garb  of  sailors,  with  the 
view  of  testing  their  sincerity. 

My  questioner  then  said:  ^‘All  wrong!  there 
are  only  seven  sorts  of  game,  only  seven  trades, 
and  seven  ropes  in  a ship.”  Thereupon  he  gave 
me  the  following  items : — 

The  seven  sorts  of  game:  1.  Cock  Robin;  2, 
Woodcock;  3.  Hare;  4.  Partridge;  5.  Grouse; 
6.  Snipe;  7.  Heron. 

It  is  rather  odd  to  find  our  old  nursery  friend 
Cock  Robin  included,  and,  indeed,  taking  the 
first  place  among  game ; but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Cock  Robin  is  one  of  the  most  plucky 
and  desperate  fighters  of  the  volatiles,  and  our 
old  nursery  legend  seems  to  uphold  the  fact  of  hi* 
invincibility  in  the  ordinary  way  of  bird-fighting 
by  informing  us  that  he  was  killed  by  the  sparrow 
with  a “bow  and  arrow.”  Another  remark  may 
be  made  as  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  species 
of  birds  now  classed  among  game ; but  the  above 
standard  seems  to  have  been  established  at  a 
remote  period  before  foreign  importations  of  game 
birds,  their  crossings  (one  result  being  our  famous 
game-cock),  and  the  regulations  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  seven  trades : 1.  Sweep ; 2.  Whitesmith ; 
3.  Cordwainer;  4.  Shoemaker;  5.  Mason;  6. 
Cabinetmaker;  7.  Wheelwright. 

Here  we  must  make  a few  observations.  Cord- 
wainer is  a well-known  City  term,  applied  to  the 
Company  of  Shoemakers,  obviously^  derived  from 
the  French  word  of  the  same  significance — cor- 
donnier.  Secondly,  the  fourth  trade,  shoemaker, 
is  not  a repetition,  but  means  a shoer  of  horses, 
or  what  we  now  call  a blacksmith.  Finally,  it  is 
odd  that  we  should  have  in  the  list  cabinetmaker 
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instead  of  carpenter ; although,  perhaps,  the  fact 
points  to  the  remoteness  of  the  standard,  since 
the  original  carpenters  could  only  have  been 
makers  of  cabins,  of  which  the  word  cabinet  is  the 
French  diminutive ; but  how  the  French  word 
cordonnier  should  be  adopted,  and  neither  char- 
pentier,  nor  menuisier^  nor  eheniste,  should  have 
come  into  vogue,  is  somewhat  of  a puzzle. 

The  seven  ropes  in  a ship : 1.  Bucket-rope ; 
2.  Man-rope  ; 3.  Buoy -rope  ; 4.  Foot-rope  ; 5. 
Swab-rope ; 6.  Bilge-rope ; 7.  Head-rope. 

I think  it  unnecessary  to  explain  the  uses  of  all 
these  ropes  ; but  now  that  they  have  been  brought 
to  my  remembrance  after  many  voyages,  in  which 
I have  rendered  myself  familiar  with  all  nautical 
knowledge,  it  has  been  a matter  of  surprise  to  me 
that,  with  everybody  else,  I have  been  content 
with  the  answer  of  only  one  rope  on  board  ship, 
namely,  the  bucket-rope,”  in  testing  a sailor.* 

A.  S. 


OLD  CLEVELAND  WORDS. 

In  going  over  the  extracts  given  by  Young  in 
his  History  of  Whitby  (pp.  920-928)  from  Com- 
potus  and  Roll  of  Disbursements  connected  with 
the  abbey,  I find  the  following  entries,  all  more  or 
less  interesting,  and  of  several  of  which  I shall  be 
glad  to  meet  with  illustration  or  explanation  : — 
De  j franke  vend-apd.  Semar,  xx».  [A  fat  hogj.^  ] 

D^  forhctig  ovforheng,  viij^  [?] 

De  Northsefare  Dcxxviij  kelings  prec.  xxj^i  ix*  vj'^. 
[“  Large  codfish.”  Hal.] 

De  quibus  in  horaell.  ccxxviir.  [?] 

De  hoi  far  ey  vfii  vj*  xj'i. 

De  allec.  vend,  landherigfare,  xlviij®  v^.  [?] 

Northsefare  I take  to  be  fishing  expeditions  made 
to  the  ocean  or  North  Sea.  Holfare  is,  I believe, 
hav-fare,  or  the  deep-sea  fishery,  a term  still  pre- 
served in  the  name  applied  to  the  long  line  em- 
ployed in  the  said  fishery,  which  is  sounded 
hauver,  and  spelt  haavre  by  Young,  p.  821.  Land- 
herigfare I am  unable  to  explain. 

De  di.  quart,  hlandkorne  vend.  (apd.  Aton),  xiijd.  [Our 
Cleveland  hlencorn,  oj:  meslin.  j 

Itm.  p.  ij  reynys,  ij  polys,  et  i hedstall,  xxii^.  [.?] 

Itra.  p.  seryng  uni’  equi  et  cura  alterius,  xxij^.  [?  fir- 
ing.] 

Itm.  celler.  panis  et  servis.  i hympe,  ii*  vi^. 

The  word  hympe  or  hynip  occurs  three  or  four 
times,  and  1 think  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  our 
still  commonly  used  word  kinilin  is  a direct  deri- 
vative from  it.  Comp.  Sw.-D.  himma,  a tub  or 
large  wooden  vessel  with  a top,  to  keep  meal, 
butter,  &c.  in, the  stave  of  a barrel;  chimb. 

P.  canms  et  sf/iatV/ subulco  vi'^.  [Cleveland  ca/i,  and 
swill,  a shallow,  loosely  made  wicker  basket.] 

Itm.  p.  viii.  jloks,  x^. 


* The  same  informant  stated  that  the  word  sailor,  or 
rather  perhaps  sailer,  was  originally  applied  to  the  maker 
of  sails  for  windmills. 


Halliwell  gives  flock,  a hurdle,  as  a Devonshire 
word ; and  I believe  the  Jloks  of  1394  to  be  what 
are  now  called  jleedks  {yjtiXXero.  flakes  in  my  Cleve- 
land Glossary)  by  our  Dalesfoik. 

It.  p.  i.  showp  willo  plumar,  vi^.  [Scoop  (of  lead);  pro- 
nunciation unaltered.] 

It.  p.  i.  liamerton  ad  portand.  aquam,  vi<i.  [?] 

Itm.  p.  ligaturis  ohhar.  dni  Abbis,  iij«i.  [?] 

Itra.  p.  Strom  p.  le  brewhous,  iii]'^. 

Halliwell  gives  ^^Stroin,  an  instrument  to  keep  the 
malt  in  the  vat,’*  on  Ray’s  authority.  The  modern 
Cleveland  form  of  the  word  is,  I am  told,  stum  or 
stom,  which  originates  in  the  customary  metathesis 
of  r and  its  vowel,  followed  by  what  is  almost  a 
pronunciational  absorption  of  the  consonant,  as  in 
dozz  or  duzz  for  drose,  dozzle  for  drizzle,  &c. 

Itm.  p.  i.  vase.  p.  musldlvat. 

I suspect  (as  in  several  other  places)  a misread- 
ing, mtiskilvat  for  maskilvat.  In  the  Finchale 
Priory  Inventory  the  form  is  maskefat, 

Itm.  p.  ii.  palys  dno  Abbi,  vi'’, 

Itm.  p.  i.  bolt  clath  dno  Abbi,  viii'k 

I am  uncertain  about  though  from  the 

bolt-cloth  mentioned  immediately  below  it  would 
appear  not  unreasonable  to  refer  to  Halliwell’s 
‘‘  Paly.  A roll  of  bran  such  as  is  given  to  hounds  ” ; 
paly  of  brynne,”  Promp.  Parv. 

It.  s’vientib3  portant.  kyds  ap.  Dunsl.,  vi'J. 

It.  p.  VM  kyds  de  Newham,  xx®.  \_Kid,  a small  faggot 
of  brushwood.] 

It.  uni  homini  qui  ludebat  cum  Jak,  vi'^.  [.^] 

It.  i par.  beds  {pair  of  beads),  xx^i. 

It.  ad  contribution,  p.  le  oys,  Ivij®  iv^.  [?] 

It.  paietto  aule  ad  secular,  per  vices,  ij^  [?] 

It.  paietto  Celerarii  ad  togam,  xvj<^. 

P.  purgation,  uni’ xij ‘i.  [No  doubt  ^o«3e,  A.-S-, 
gong,  gang,  a privy.] 

Itm.  p.  i.  sproyscay  (?)  dno  Abbi,  xijfi.  [,^] 

Itra.  p.  i.  liorslok  ad  Wodhous  garth,  viij'b  [?] 

Itm.  p.  i band  adfenestr.  camere  Abbis,  j'^.  [Cleveland, 
a pair  o’  bands  — a.  hinge,  comprising  both  parts]. 

Itm.  p.  i bunchis  ad  fenestr.  dormitorii,  xx'i.  [V] 

Itm.  illis  qui  foderunt_/?a9/ds,  ad  potum,  iijd.  [Compare 
Dan.  flag-tdrv,  flag,  jiage,  flat  sods  of  turf  pared  from  a 
grass-grown  surface.] 

It.  de  j Hoic  deNorthfolk  j chald.  carbon,  iij»iiijd.  [A 
Hoy,  the  vessel  so  called.] 

R j suan  p.  xxiiij  dies  minanti  plauvtr.,  iiij^  [A  swain, 
a boy  or  lad.] 

Itm.  p.  iiij  pese  de  tvaimtowebs,  xx^.  [ Wametow,  a 
bellyband.] 

Itm.  p.  ij  dosan  wain  tow  schafts,  ij*. 

Itm.  p.  ij  dosan  heltirschafts,  xij'’. 

The  word  schaft  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
use.  Heltershank  is  employed  in  the  same  sense 
at  no  great  distance  from  Cleveland.  I must 
observe  that  helte)'  in  Yorkshire  is  the  hempen 
headband  used  for  leading  a horse.  One  made  of 
leather  is  called  a collar.  The  shank  or  shaft  is 
the  cord  or  rope  attached  to  the  head-stall. 

Itm.  p.  VII  wajnthewts,  vij®  x**.  [Compare  the  tliowts  of 
a boat.] 
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Itm.  p.  ii  dosan  plewstrakys,  [?  the  same  as joZom^A- 

siarts.  ] 

Itm.  p.  IX  molehrodclowti/s,  iij®  x*^.  [Mouldboard  clouts, 
the  earlier  form,  I take  it,  of  the  modern  iron  mould- 
board plate.] 

Expn.  c’ca  Fehows.  [Compare  X.  fcehuus,  a cattle- 
house.] 

Itm.  p.  iij  bands  ad  Walkmylne,  xx'^.  [Cl.  walkmiln^ 
a fulling-mill.] 

J.  C.  Atkinson. 

Danby  in  Cleveland. 


SMOKE. 

Holding  in  my  recollection  recent  notes  here 
upon  “ Snuff,”  I was  amused  to  come  upon  the 
following  quotation  from  Cavendish’s  Life  of 
Wolsey”  in  Betrospeetive  JRevieic,  v.  15  : — 

“ And  even  as  my  Lord  Piercy  was  commanded  to 
avoide  her  company,  so  she  was  discharged  of  the  courte, 
and  sent  home  to  her  father  for  a season  ; whereat  she 
smohed : for  all  this  while  she  knew  nothing  of  the  king’s 
entended  purpose.” 

I confess  at  the  first  moment  & ludicrous  image 
rose  up  before  me  of  Mistress  Anne  Bulleine  taking 
to  cigarettes  as  a solace  for  her  broken  flirtation. 
Smoke  used  thus  absolutely  is  of  scarce  occurrence. 
There  is,  however,  a somewhat  similar  use  of  the 
word  in  Deuteronomy,  xxix.  20  — 

*• . . . the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his  jealousy  shall 
smoke  against  that  man.” 

If  Mistress  Anne  had  been  said  to  fume,  like 
Kate  the  Shrew  (“  ^ Frets  call  you  these  ? ’ quoth 
she:  H’li  fume  with  them’”),  or  like  Eleanor, 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  (“her  fume  can  need  no 
spurs,”  Second  Part  of  Henry  VL,  i.  3),  the  pas- 
sage would  have  passed  unnoticed  ; or  if  she  had 
been  said  to  have  had  a ft  of  the  vapours,  it  would 
have  seemed  a quite  natural  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  a love-lorn  and  court-banished  damsel. 

Nevertheless,  I am  by  no  means  sure  how  far 
smoke  in  the  passage  of  Cavendish  is  equivalent 
to  fume.  Wedgwood  says : — 

“The  ultimate  origin  (of  smoke)  is,  I believe,  to  be 
found  in  a representation  of  the  nasal  sounds  made  in 

sniffing  an  odour  or  in  gasping  for  breath The 

Inarticulate  sounds  made  in  muttering,  sobbing,  sniffling, 
were  imitated  in  Gr.  by  the  syllable  pv.,  which  must 
sometimes  have  been  strengthened  by  a final  guttural, 
shown  in  pvxyos,  groaning ; fJLVKT'f]p,  the  nose  or  snout ; 
/xoff os,  snivel,  the  mucus  of  the  nose;  yvicris,  snuff  of  a 
lamp.  The  same  imitation  gives  rise  to  G.  mucken,  muck- 
sen,  Mag.  mukkani,  Fin.  mukahtaa,  to  make  slight  inarticu- 
late sounds  with  the  mouth  closed;  Gael,  mutter, 

hum ; mugach,  snuffling ; smuc,  a snivel,  snore,  nasal  sound  ; 
smucach,  snivelling,  snuffling,  snoring.” 

Wedgwood  goes  on  to  observe  the  not  uncommon 
use  of  smoke  in  the  sense  of  to  sniff  out,  to  detect. 
Thus  Parolles  inHZZ’s  Well  that  Ends  Well  (iv.  1), 
“ They  begin  to  smoke  me.” 

He  does  not  notice  the  slang  schoolboy  phrase 
of  to  smoke=i  to  blush.  (Is  this  phrase  peculiar 


to  Harrow  ?)  However,  under  the  word  “ Funk,” 
he  gives  much  that  is  suggestive  upon  this  point. 

Neither  does  he  notice  smoke  = to  beat,  to 
thrash.  For  example,  the  Bastard  says  to  Austria 
in  King  John  (ii.  1),  “I’ll  smoke  your  skin- 
coat.” 

Finally,  it  seems  probable  that  “ to  smoke  to- 
bacco ” means  rather  to  inhale  its  odour  than  to 
have  reference  to  the  burning  of  the  herb.  In 
old  plays,  “ to  take  tobacco  ” and  “ to  drink  to- 
bacco ” are  as  common  forms  as  “ to  smoke  tobacco.” 
(See  notes  in  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays,  hi.  398,  v.  6.) 

Turning  to  “ Fume  ” in  Wedgwood,  I find  a 
Walloon  proverb,  ^ffoumi  sain  pip  = to  smoke 
without  pipe,  to  be  out  of  temper,”  which  is 
specially  pertinent  to  the  vapours  of  Mistress 
Anne. 

The  slang  phrase,  “ Put  that  in  your  pipe  and 
smoke  it,”  is  worth  recalling  in  connection  with 
the  above  notes. 

The  Greek  puKbs  and  ixvKps  in  my  quotation  from 
Wedgwood  bear  upon  the  double  meaning  of 
emunyo,  &c.  which  I noted  at  p.  36. 

John  Addis,  M.A. 

Rustington,  near  Littlebampton,  Sussex. 


Henky  Crabb  Eobinson.  — Having  known 
Eobinson  most  intimately  from  about  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  till  his  death  (he  resided 
in  my  father’s  house,  as  one  of  his  family,  for  a 
good  many  years),  I have  in  my  possession  various 
letters  and  papers  relating  to  him  and  his  career. 
One  of  the  very  earliest  is  a note  from  Thomas 
Hardy,  who  had  been  tried  for  high  treason  in 
1794,  which  contains  a passage  referring  to  a 
speech  delivered  by  Eobinson  at  what  was  called 
“ The  London  Forum,”  in  Feb.  1798.  The  note 
is  dated  Feb.  14,  and  what  relates  to  Eobinson  is 
as  follows : — 

“ I had  an  account  of  the  debate  this  evening,  which 
was  represented  to  me  as  very  interesting  ; and  a young 
man  of  the  name  of  Robinson  made  such  an  animated, 
eloquent,  and  argumentative  speech,  as  was  never  heard 
before  in  that  room.” 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  speech,  and  others 
on  similar  occasions,  that  my  father  made  Eobin- 
son’s  acquaintance.  I was  then  about  nine  years 
old,  and  I well  remember  that,  after  attending 
the  Forum,  Eobinson  often  accompanied  my 
father  and  mother  home  to  supper. 

J.  Payne  Collier. 

Gold-einding  in  a Country  Court- yard.  — 
A few  days  ago  a little  boy  in  this  village  was 
playing,  as  little  boys  will  play,  at  knocking 
stones  one  against  the  other,  and  thus  breaking 
them ',  when  he  was  somewhat  surprised  by  seeing 
a glittering  substance  in  the  heart  of  a paving  stone 
which  he  had  broken  in  a court-yard.  However, 
he  paid  no  attention  to  this  on  the  first  time  of 
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finding  it ; but  on  again  seeing  a bit  of  the  same 
bright  metal  in  another  piece  of  quartz  in  the 
yard,  he  took  it  to  a jeweller’s  in  the  adjoining 
town  (Braintree),  who  pronounced  it  to  be  a nug- 
get of  remarkably  pure  gold,  and  gave  him  six- 
pence for  it.  A member  of  my  family,  hearing 
of  this  unusual  occurrence,  accompanied  the  young 
gentleman  to  the  jeweller’s,  and  bought  back  the 
nugget  as  a curiosity.  Since  then,  two  more  par- 
ticles of  gold  have  been  found ; and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  my  young  friend  is  now 
occupied  in  diligently  breaking  up  all  the  paving- 
stones  in  the  court-yard,  in  the  hopes  of  becoming 
the  veritable  treasure-finder  of  the  story. 

The  stones  have  been  down  too  long  for  it  to 
be  possible  to  ascertain  whence  they  came  from ; 
but  it  is  clear  that,  wherever  that  may  be,  there 
must  also  be  a considerable  abundance  of  gold. 

Eviij.YNr  Caekington. 

Deanery,  Booking,  Essex,  Aug.  10,  1869. 

Ant  Eeeoe  coeeected. — In  the  late  Mr.  Frost’s 
very  interesting  Notices  relative  to  the  Early  His- 
tory . ...  of  Hull,  may  be  seen  the  Compotus 
of  John  Leversege  and  John  Tutbury,  the  col- 
lectors of  the  subsidy  for  the  second  year  of 
Henry  IV.  The  document  is  an  important  mer- 
cantile record,  and  seems  to  be  very  carefully 
printed.  There  is,  however,  one  error  occurring 
many  times,  which  it  may  be  well  to  point  out. 
The  word  ‘^sungmat’  ” or  ‘^sungm’  ” has  no  exist- 
ence, except  as  a blunder  of  the  transcriber  or 
printer.  The  true  reading  is  certainly  smigma  or 
smegma,  i.  e.  soap.  Edwaed  Peacock. 

Be.  JoHNSOi^  AND  Loed  Ghesteeeield.  — 
Permit  me  to  point  out  a curious  mistake  into 
which  Miss  Martineau  has  fallen  in  her  Memoir 
of  Samuel  Kogers.  In  her  Biographical  Sketches, 
p.  368  (Macmillan,  1869),  she  says:  — 

“ He  was  a youth  of  fifteen  or  thereabouts  when  half 
the  town  was  scandalised  at  Dr.  Johnson’s  audacity  in 
saying  what  he  did  to  Lord  Chesterfield ; and  the  other 
half  was  delighted  at  the  rebuke.” 

Now  as  Rogers  was  ninety-six  years  old  when 
he  died  in  Dec.  1855,  he  must  have  been  born  in 
Dec.  1769,  that  is,  four  years  after  the  Doctor’s 
celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  which  is 
dated  Feb.  7,  1755,  and  its  existence  was  well 
known  to  the  town  for  thirty-five  years  before  it 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  Boswell  in  1791,  when 
Rogers  was  thirty-two  years  old.  ( Vide  Croker’s 
Boswell,  8th  edit.  p.  86.)  Dodsley  says  : — 

“ It  lay  on  his  (Lord  Chesterfield’s)  table,  where  any 
one  might  see  it.  He  sent  it  to  me ; said  ‘ This  man  has 
great  powers,’  pointed  out  the  severest  passages,”  &c. 

H.  Hall. 

Portsmouth. 

Caution  to  Novelists. — Mr.  Shirley  Brookes, 
in  his  entertaining  column  of  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,  has  lately  shown  that  ^‘writers  of  fiction 


must  have  a care  as  to  what  names  they  give  to 
their  characters.”  I was  particularly  reminded  of 
this  remark  on  coming  to  a paragraph  in  a novel 
where  the  actual  name  (Packer),  the  actual  oc- 
cupation (law-writer),  and  the  actual  locality 
(Cursitor  Street)  were  each  and  every  of  them 
introduced. 

I do  not  know  if  the  person  in  question  (who 
has  written  for  me  many  hundreds  of  folios,  and 
has  for  years  been  in  America)  was  ever  aware  of 
having  been  so  accidentally  distinguished  by  the 
illustrious  author  of  Bleak  House ; but  if  he  were, 
sure  I am  he  would  be  the  last  to  act  as  the  indi- 
vidual did  whose  name  was  by  chance  imported 
by  Mr.  Brookes  into  a laughable  farce,  who  there- 
upon wrote  to  say  having  heard  such  was  the 
case,  must  request,  as  such,  it  might  be  omitted.” 

Haeey  Saneaes. 

Oxford. 

A CuEious  Medal. — I forward  the  annexed 
clipping  from  The  Times  of  Monday,  August  2, 
1869,  which  I think  worthy  of  a chink  in 
‘^N.  &Q.”:— 

“ A unique  medal  of  Charles  I.  was  included  in  the 
sale  of  the  cabinet  of  coins  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  which  terminated  on  Saturday,  under  the  hammer 
of  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  catalogue  : — “ 574.  Five- 
broad  piece,  an  extraordinary  and  priceless  pattern,  by 
Briot,  m.m.  rose,  carolvs  . d.g.  mag.  brit.  fran.  et”. 
HiBERNiAE  . REX,  bare-headed  bust  of  the  king  to  left, 
with  long  flowing  hair,  and  Vandyke  lace  collar ; rev. 
same,  m.  m.,  florent  . concordia  . regna,  arms  in 
high  relief,  on  a garnished  shield,  crowned  ; at  the  sides, 
c.R.  crowned,  edge  engrailed,  highly  preserved,  and 
unique.  This  memorable  piece  possesses  considerable 
historic  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
given  by  King  Charles  I.  to  Bishop  Juxon,  most  probably 
during  the  last  scene  in  the  eventful  life  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  it  being  well  known  that  the  faithful  prelate 
was  in  attendance  on  the  scaffold.’  It  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Webster  for  345Z.” 

A.  L. 


Insceiptions  at  Baalbek. — On  tbe  roof  of  tbe 
long  arched  hall  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
ruins  of  Baalbek  I discovered,  on  July  8,  1869,. 
the  following  inscription  : — 

DIVISI 

MOSCI 

It  is  cut  out  on  one  of  the  centre  stones  of  the 
arch,  and  close  to  it  is  a large  figure  in  relief.  As 
the  passage  is  without  light  from  above,  and  as 
the  inscription  is  about  sixty  feet  from  the  en- 
trance, it  can  only  be  observed  between  the  hours 
of  10  and  11  a.m.,  which  may  account  for  visitors 
not  having  seen  it  before. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  also  be  interested  in 
the  two  following  inscriptions ; one  from  the  re- 
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putedtomb  of  J^eby  Sheet  (Prophet  Seth)  on  Anti 
Lebanon : — 

VEITIVSBACATAE 
VIXIT  ANN, 

and  the  other  from  a stone  on  the  south-west 
end  of  the  Prophet  Noah’s  tomb  at  Karak  in 
Coelo-Syria : — 

CN  . IVLIVS  . L . E . EAB  . 

KVEVS  . P . P , 

HIC  SITVS  EST  . VIX  . 

ANNIS  . LXXXIV  . 

Can  any  information  be  obtained  from  your 
readers  respecting  these  inscriptions  ? 

John  Scott  Eatteat. 

Karak,  Ccelo-Syria. 

^^La  Bible  dans  l’Inde:  Vie  de  Jezeus 
Christna”  (par  Louis  Jacolliot). — I should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
have  read  this  work  (published  this  year  at  Paris 
by  the  Librairie  Internationale,  15,  Boulevard 
Montmartre),  and  if  it  has  been  noticed  by  any 
eminent  Indian  scholar  ? Osphal. 

Bteoniana  : SEauEL  TO  Don  Juan.” — A 
second  edition  of  five  cantos  ” of  Sequel  was 
issued  (by  Paget  & Co.,  2,  Bury  Street,  St. 
James’s),  and  eleven  more  cantos  were  promised. 
The  author  said  he  should  feel  bound  to  reveal 
himself  should  the  remaining  eleven  cantos  of  his 
poem  be  called  for.”  No  date  is  given  on  the 
title  or  in  the  preface,  but  a date  cai^ually  intro- 
duced in  a note  shows  the  volume  was  printed 
after  1841.  The  stanzas  and  style  are  close  imi- 
tations of  the  original,  and  the  poet  displays  fiuent 
and  brilliant  powers  of  rhyme.  Who  was  the 
author  ? Were  any  more  cantos  issued  ? An 
Apology  for  Don  Juan  (two  cantos  only)  was 
published  by  ^‘T.  Green,  76,  Fleet  Street,  1824.” 
Who  was  the  author  ? Este. 

Candidate  Jobs, — Under  the  above  heading 
some  verses,  containing  an  account  of  an  under- 
graduate’s examination,  appeared  in  either  The 
Churchman  or  Christian  Remembrancer  between 
1843-1846,  or  1851-1853.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
oblige  me  with  a copy  of  them  ? Who  was  the 
author  ? E.  F.  W.  S. 

A Card  Query.  — Are  there  any  games  at 
cards  where  queens  are  not  used  ? I have  been 
shown  a beautiful  pack  of  cards,  of  Spanish  de- 
sign, which  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  Marie 
Antoinette.  There  are  no  queens;  and  as  the 
cards  are  numbered  in  the  corner  1,  2,  &c.,  up  to 
10,  with  11  for  the  knave  and  12  for  the  king,  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  no  queens  provided. 

M.  E.  D. 

Charquasilla  ” : Chowder"  Party.”  — 

What  do  these  words  mean  ? The  former  is  said 
to  be  Spanish  ; the  latter  appeared  lately  in  a scrap 
of  news  from  the  United  States.  Este, 


Chateau  Goulard. — A short  time  , since  a 
friend  told  me  that,  when  travelling  in  the  South 
of  France,  he  had  seen  an  old  chateau  called 

Chateau  Coulard.”  E any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  can  give  me  any  clue  to  its  where- 
abouts, or  a description  of  the  chateau,  and  more 
especially  of  the  armorial  bearings  thereon,  I 
should  feel  much  obliged. 

C.  Lethbridge  Coulard. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Collyer. — I should  be  much 
obliged  for  any  information  about  the  parentage, 
marriage,  and  armorial  bearings  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Collyer,  Lieut.-Governor  of  Jersey,  one  of  whose 
daughters  (Mary)  married  the  Hon.  Lewis  Mor- 
daunt,  and  died  1740 ; and  another  daughter,  Eliz- 
abeth, was  third  wife  to  the  Hon.  George  Mor- 
daunt,  brother  of  Lewis.  Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

Cavendish  House,  Buxton. 

Ancient  Court'Eolls. — I have  in  my  posses- 
sion several  very  early  court  rolls  relating  to  the 
moiety  of  the  manor  of  Bitton  called  Oldland, 
and  rolls  relating  to  the  hundred  of  Bitton.  They 
were  purchased  at  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson’s 
in  1851-2.  The  probability  is,  that  other  ancient 
rolls  belonging  to  Bitton  and  Hanham  were  turned 
out  from  some  lawyer’s  store-room,  and  dispersed 
at  the  same  time.  I shall  be  thankful  if  any  pos- 
sessor of  such  will  do  me  the  favour  to  communi- 
cate with  me  direct,  as  I wish  to  publish  the  whole 
series.  H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Kectory,  Clyst  St.  George,  Topsham. 

^^De  Comitiis  Atheniensium.” — A volume 
bearing  the  heading  De  Comitiis  Atheniensium,” 
from  which  the  title  is  absent,  has  recently  come 
under  my  notice.  The  date,  1819,  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  preface.  I should  be  glad  if  any  cor- 
respondent could  furnish  me  with  the  name  of 
the  author.  Trevor  Pessar. 

Glasgow. 

Living  English  Engravers. — The  Editor  of 

N.  & Q.”  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  allowing  me 
to  make  use  of  his  widely-circulated  journal  and 
obliging  correspondents,  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing for  short  biographical  notes  (birthplace — date 
of  birth — master  under  whom  studied — principal 
masters — and  works  after  which  worked,  &c.  &c.) 
of  the  following  living  English  engravers:  — 
John  Fred.  Bromley,  F.  Bacon,  Bob.  Bell,  Thonias 
Oldham  Barlow,  Henry  Beckwith,  Sam.  Beilin, 
Sam.  H.  Baker,  C.  and  J.  Cousen,  J.  J.  Chant, 
Sam.  Carter,  W.  Chevalier,  and  H.  Cousins.  Early 
replies  will  be  thankfully  received,  as  the  notes  are 
to  be  used  for  a work  on  engravers  and  their  works. 

FIermann  Kjndt. 

Germany. 

Furze  at  a Banquet. — Gundulph,  Bishop  of 
Kochester,  appointed  that  at  every  feast  of  St. 
Andrew  the  monks  of  the  cathedral  should  pro- 
vide a large  quantity  of  provisions  at  the  festival. 
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In  Fisher’s  History  of  Rochester  is  a long  list  of 
toe  good  things ; among  them  appears  the  singular 
item  of  siocty  bundles  of  furze.  Was  the  furze 
used  for  cooking  purposes  ? Geokge  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 

Kewe. — I am  unable  to  find  the  derivation  of 
this  word,  which  is  applied  in  Norden’s  map  to 
the  horse-shoe  cloister  at  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the 
information?  C.  B.  T. 

Ladies  Travelling  on  Horseback. — In  Field- 
ing’s Tom  Jones  we  read  of  ladies  travelling  in 
this  manner,  and  it  appears  that  all  the  inns 
where  horses  were  kept  for  hire  were  furnished 
with  side-saddles  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way 
Sophia  Western  and  her  maid  travel  from  her 
father’s  house  in  Somersetshire  to  Evesham,  in 
Worcestershire ; accompanied,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom,  by  a mounted  guide.  Is  there 
any  mention  of  this  custom  anywhere  else?  I 
have  not  met  with  such  in  any  other  work  that  I 
have  read  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

Thos.  Keightley. 

Wanted  : La  Trappe. — Some  account  of  La 
Trappe  ” and  its  connection  with  the  Duchesse  de 
Montbargon.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  word 
Rococo.  N.  K. 

Medal  with  Head  oe  Cromwell.  — Could 
any  of  your  numerous  contributors  give  a clue  to 
the  period  or  for  what  purpose  the  following  badge 
or  medal  was  struck  ? It  is  of  silver,  oval  form, 
one  and  a half  or  two  inches  in  diameter.  On  one 
side  a head  evidently  intended  for  Oliver  Crom- 
well’s, and  the  reverse  a shield  of  arms  sur- 
mounted by  a marquess’  coronet — Argent,  a bar 
gules,  three  torteaux  in  chief.  That  may  not  be 
the  proper  blazonry,  as  the  engraving  of  the  arms 
is  much  worn,  and  a guess  has  partly  to  be  made 
as  to  the  colours.  A.  T.  H. 

Name  and  Titles  wanted. — ^^Eaja  ofBisna- 
gar,  or  Narsingua,  a.d.  1505  ” (Osorio’s  History 
of  the  Portuguese,  i.  243). — What  was  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  Raja  of  Bisnagar,  or  Narsingua, 
who  in  1505  sent  an  ambassador  on  board  the 
ship  of  Don  Francisco  de  Almeida,  Viceroy  of 
Goa,  when  at  anchor  off  Cannanor,  proposing  a 
niarriage  between  his  daughter,*  ‘^a  virgin  of  re- 
puted beauty,”  and  John,  the  son  of  Emmanuel, 
the  King  of  Portugal?  And  what  reply  was 
made  to  the  proposal  ? 

Is  he  the  same  as  Janamejaya,  son  of  Parikshita, 
Pandu-vansi,  who  was  styled  Sarpa  Satra,  or 
enemy  of  the  Sarpas,  or  Nagas,  literally  serpents 
or  snakes,  on  account  of  the  barbarous  massacre 
of  this  tribe,  made  at  Harihara,  150  miles  south- 

* A beautiful  princess,  the  sister  and  not  daughter  of 
the  Raja  of  Bisnagar,  according  to  Lafitau,  Conquestes 
des  Portugais  dans  le  Nouveau  Monde,  i.  214, 


east  from  Goa,  on  the  occasion  of  the  solar  eclipse 
visible  at  that  place  on  Sunday,  April  7,  1521,* 
when  a vast  number  of  them  were  burnt  to  death 
with  cold-blooded  cruelty,  in  fires  kindled  for  the 
purpose  ? R.  R.  w.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Political  Prisoners  in  Poland. — During  any 
of  the  three  Polish  revolutions,  were  any  of  the 
political  prisoners  sent  to  work  for  life,  or  for  a 
less  period,  in  the  salt-mine  of  Wielitska  ? 

N.  K. 

^ Gunner  of  Tilbury  Fort.— In  the  parish  re- 
gister of  Gravesend  I find  the  following  entry  — 
^^1712.  July  14,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Daniel  Hall, 
Gunner  of  Tilbury  Fort,  buried.”  Daniel  Hall 
was  not  merely  a common  gunner  in  the  sense  we 
use  the  term  now,  as  is  clear  from  his  being 
entered  in  the  Heralds’  Visitation  of  Herts  for 
1669.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  office  he 
held  ? Can  any  correspondent  give  me  a list  cf 
the  gunners  of  Tilbury  at  that  time,  with  an 
account  of  their  duties  ? G.  W.  M. 

Watling  Street  in  Kent. — I should  like  to 
know  the  reasons  for  concluding,  as  most  writers 
do,  that  the  Roman  military  way  from  Rochester 
to  Canterbury  went  as  the  coach  road  now  does 
through  the  Blean  Forest,  via  Boughton  Hill  and 
Harbaldown.  Of  course,  I know  it  is  the  nearest ; 
but  I have  strong  reasons  for  doubting  whether  a 
road  in  the  track  of  the  present  one  existed  dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans. 
I find  the  Watling  Street  generally  called  Roman, 
but  some  authors  call  it  Saxon.  Which  is  cor- 
rect, what  is  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  who  first 
used  it  ? I have  been  told  that  the  Archceologia 
contains  a few  papers  on  Roman  roads  and  sta- 
tions, but  I cannot  find  what  I want;  perhaps 
some  one  will  kindly  refer  me  to  the  particular 
volumes  containing  information  on  the  above  sub- 
ject ? I have  forgotten  the  number  of  yards  in 
a Roman  mile,  and  have  nothing  at  hand  which 
supplies  the  required  information.  I looked  at 
the  old  Magna  Britannia,  but  it  does  not  contain 
what  I want.  There  are  three  scales  of  ten  miles 
called  respectively  “great,”  “midle”  {sic'),  and 
“ small.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

George  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 


GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES. 

[Answers  to  be  sent  direct  to  Querists,  whose  addresses 
are  subscribed.] 

Ames  Family. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  a clue  to  the  early  hikory  and  origin  of  the 
Ames  family  ? A history  of  the  American  branch 
of  the  family  is  being  compiled  by  one  of  the 
name  in  that  country,  and  he  informs  me  that  it 

* “ N.  & Q.,”  4th  S.  i.  510. 
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is  to  be  published  in  two  years.  They  trace  to 
one  who  emigrated  from  Bruton,  in  Somersetshire, 
about  1635.  My  own  family,  as  far  as  I have 
traced  them,  were  at  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset, 
and  were  most  of  them  buried  at  Boulting.  There 
were  Ames’s  in  Norfolk  early  in  the  fifteenth  c^- 
tury.  Were  they  of  the  same  family  ? The  name 
is  remarkable  for  its  uniform  spelling  for  the  last 
four  hundred  years.  One  theory  of  its  origin  is  a 
derivation  from  the  French  name  Exmes.  Can 
they  have  sprung  from  the  Amy  as  family  ? 

Beginald  Ames. 

New  University  Club,  St.  James’s  Street. 

Family  History. — Wanted,  pedigrees  of  the 
following  families : — Yeomans;  Bowcher  Boe  of 
Shabden,  Devon;  Cole  of  Thetford,  Norfolk; 
Priest ; Shove  of  Oporto  ; Ivens  of  Oporto ; Eger- 
ton  ; Hore ; Isherwood ; Church  of  Devon ; Barons 
of  Goodman’s  Fields;  Parry,  Light,  Isaac,  Bodman, 
and  Faxon. 

Address,  H.  A.  Bridge,  Mr.  Lewis,  Stationer, 
Gower  Street,  Euston  Square. 


St.John’s  Day  and  St.  Swithin. — Can  you 
tell  me  the  proverb  relating  to  the  effect  of  rain 
on  St.  John’s  Day,  also  the  words  of  any  proverb 
relating  to  St.  Swithin  ? S.  A. 

[Perhaps  the  two  following,  which  we  transcribe  from 
Hazlitt’s  English  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases,  are 
those  which  our  correspondent  is  in  search  of;  — 

“ All  the  tears  that  St.  Swithin  can  cr}', 

St.  Barthol’mew’s  dusty  mantle  can  dry.” — P.  49. 

“ If  St.  Swithin  weep,  that  yeax-,  the  proverb  says, 

The  weather  will  be  foul  for  forty  da^’-s.” — P.  221. 

The  Germans  have  a somewhat  similar  proverb  : — 
“ Regnet’s  an  Unserer-Frauen  Tag  ” (Heimsuchung 
Maria,  July  14),  wenn  sie  iiber’s  Gebirge  geht,  so  regnet’s 
nach  einander  vierzig  Tage.” 

l^Ir.  Hazlitt’s  note  on  the  latter  proverb  which  we  have 
quoted  from  him  shows  other  instances  of  the  popular 
belief  in  long-continued  rain  about  this  period  : — St. 
Swithin  seems  to  have  usurped  the  place  of  two  giants, 
Processus  and  Martinianus,  whose  day  was  the  2nd  of 
July.  The  latter  da}'-,  as  eaidy  as  the  twelfth  century, 
enjoyed  the  same  disagreeable  notoriety : — 

“ Si  pluit  in  Festo  Process!  et  Martiniari, 
Quadraginta  dies  continxiare  solet.” 

The  French  say  the  same  of  the  days  of  St.  Medard  and 
St.  Gervais : — 

“ S’il  pleut  le  jour  Saint-Me'dard, 

II  pleuvra  quarante  jours  plus  tard.” 

“ Quand  il  pleut  a Saint-Ger\'ais, 

II  pleut  quarante  jours  apres.” 

These  latter  proverbs  have  apparently  been  quoted  by 
Hazlitt  from  Pluquet’s  Contes  Populaires,  etc. ; but 


our  correspondent  will  find  much  additional  matter  re- 
specting them  in  Le  Roux  de  Lincy’s  Livre  des  Proverbes 
frangais,  etc.  tom.  i.  p.  78,  80.] 

Fanaticism  and  Treason.  — Among  a collec- 
tion of  tracts  publisbed  during  tbe  last  half  of  the 
last  century,  I find  one  with  the  following  title : — 
“Fanaticism  and  Treason  ; or,  a dispassionate  History 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Suppression  of  the  Rebellious 
Insurrections  in  June,  1780,  by  a Real  Friend  to  Religion 
and  to  Britain.  London  : printed  forG.  Kearsley,  No.  46, 
Fleet  Street,  m.dcc.lxxx.” 

The  work  is  a demy  8vo  of  ninety-two  pages. 
On  the  last  page  there  is  a postscript  containing 
the  following  announcement : — 

“ Should  this  meet  the  approbation  of  the  public,  it 
Avill  be  followed  by  a short  appendix,  after  the  trials  of 
all  the  rioters,  and  the  final  extinction  of  all  the  embers 
of  rebellion.” 

The  work  contains  many  anecdotes  not  usually 
found  in  the  histories  of  that  period.  I wish  to 
ask  if  the  author  is  known,  and  if  the  appendix 
and  trial  of  the  rioters  ever  appeared  ? T.  B. 
Shortlands. 

[The  third  edition  of  Fanaticism  and  Treason,  with 
considerable  additions  and  corrections,  was  published  in 
1781.  The  Appendix  contains  thirty-two  pages  of  addi- 
tional matter.  The  writer  says,  “ It  was  the  intention  to 
have  given  a particular  account  of  the  trials  of  all  the 
rioters ; but  such  an  account  what  reader  would  wish  to 
peruse  ? The  writer  is  glad  to  escape  from  a task  which 
appears  as  unnecessary,  as  it  certainly  would  be  unplea- 
sant. Suffice  it  that,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  eighty-five  were 
tried  for  the  riots,  of  whom  thirty-five  were  capitally  con- 
victed ; at  St.  Margaret’s  Hill  twenty-four  out  of  fifty.” 
Tlie  names  of  all  the  prisoners  are  given  at  pages  114  to 
120.  The  authorship  of  the  work  is  unknown.] 

Bushel.  — I have  before  me  in  MS.  Memoirs 
of  y®  Life  of  Tho.  Bushel,  Esq.”  containing  about 
five  pages  folio.  He  is  said  to  have  “ lived  in 
James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  H.’s  time,”  and 
to  have  been  a very  ingenious  and  learned  man, 
but  of  no  great  estate,  so  that  he  was  in  some 
sort  of  office  several  years  under  the  famous 
Chancellor  Bacon.”  Who  was  he,  and  is  there 
any  account  of  him  already  in  print  ? 

Charles  Jackson. 

Doncaster. 

[Thomas  Bushel  was  born  in  Worcestershire  in  1594, 
and  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  was  after- 
wards in  the  service  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  on  whose 
disgrace  he  retired  into  Oxfordshire,  to  reside  on  his 
estate.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  roj’al  cause,  and 
had  the  honour  to  entertain  Charles  I.  and  his  queen  at 
his  seat ; and  for  his  services  was  made  master  of  the 
royal  mines  in  Wales.  In  this  new  appointment  he  esta- 
blished a mint,  and  coined  money,  which  he  sent  to  his 
sovereign  at  Oxford.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  per- 
mitted, by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  work  and  improve  the 
lead  mines  of  Mendip,  in  Somersetshire.  He  died  in  1674, 
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and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  W estminster  Abbey. 
He  published — -1.  Speeches  and  Songs  at  the  Presentment 
of  the  Rock  at  Euston  to  the  Queen,  in  1636,  4to.  2.  A 
Just  and  True  Remonstrance  of  His  Majesty’s  Mines 
Royal  in  Wales,  1642,  4to.  3.  An  Extract  of  the  Lord 
Bacon’s  Philosophical  Theory  in  Mineral  Prosecutions, 
1660,  4to.  Vide  Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey,  iii.  523, 
and  p.  cxlix. ; and  Chambers’s  Biography  of  Worcester- 
shire, p.  120.] 

Sir  Francis  Drake. — Are  any  of  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  still  alive  ? 

M.  A.  Paell. 

Plymouth. 

[There  are  no  immediate  descendants  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  living.  The  famous  admiral  died  childless.  His 
brother,  Captain  Thomas  Drake,  of  Plymouth,  inherited  his 
estates,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Francis 
Drake  “the  jmunger,”  who  was  created  a baronet  in  1622. 
His  last  lineal  descendant  was  Sir  Francis  Henry  Drake, 
who  dying  unmarried  in  1794,  the  baronetcy  expired.  In 
1821  it  was  revived  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas  Trayton 
Fuller,  nephew  to  the  second  and  last  Baron  Heathfield, 
from  whom  he  inherited  the  Devonshire  estates  of  the 
Drake  family,  and  thereupon  assumed  the  joint  names 
of  Eliott  and  Drake.] 

Riding  the  Stang.  — I sbould  like  full  parti- 
culars respecting  the  remarkable  ceremony  of 
riding  the  stang,”  also  customary  in  Yorkshire ; 
with  a complete  copy  of  the  quaint  verses  ad- 
dressed! to  the  husband  who  was  considered  to 
have  taken  the  law  too  much  into  his  own  hands 
and  inflicted  improper  punishment  upon  his  wife. 

M.  A.  Paell. 

Plymouth. 

[Full  particulars  of  this  custom  (with  an  engraving) 
are  given  in  Chambers’s  Booh  of  Days,  ii.  510.  Consult 
also  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  ed.  1849,  ii.  188  ; and 
“N.  & Q.”  2nd  s.  X.  477,  519;  xii.  411,  483;  3rd  s. 
iv.  37.] 

Law  on  Homicide. — ^Was  there  not  a law  by 
which  the  homicide  should  be  tied  to  the  dead 
body,  and  thrown  with  it  into  the  sea?  Who 
was  the  originator  of  such  a practice  ? and  was 
the  punishment  ever  introduced  into  England  ? 

H.  W.  R. 

Jersey. 

[The  subject  of  the  punishment  which  the  Roman 
law  inflicted  upon  murderers  is  still  somewhat  obscure. 
This  much,  however,  is  known  that  those  who  committed 
murder  on  the  person  of  a relative  within  a certain  pre- 
scribed degree  of  affinity  were  still,  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
liable  to  the  ancient  punishment  of  being  tied  up  in  a sack 
and  thrown  into  the  sea.  This  is  the  best  information  we 
can  give  our  correspondent.  Punishment  by  drowning 
has  never  been  recognised  by  the  laws  of  England.] 


STONEHENGE  AND  CARNAC 
S.  iv.  58.) 

When  I lately  put  before  the  archseological 
world,  through  the  pages  of  & Q.,”  the  idea 
which  had  struck  me  about  the  possible  origin  of 
Carnac,  I did  so,  not  from  any  self-sufficient  con- 
viction that  I had  discovered  the  truth,  but  simply 
from  a wish  to  offer,  upon  a most  obscure  and 
perplexing  subject,  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
out  opinions  on  this  -side  and  on  that.^  A good- 
tempered  discussion  (a  rare  but  not  impossible 
thing,)  to  be  conducted  by  persons  who  had  paid 
attention  to  such  matters,  who  would  first  care- 
fully read  what  had  been  written,  and  then  as 
carefully  weigh  what  they  were  going  to^  say 
themselves,  would  not  be  amiss,  end  how  it  might. 
So,  in  order  to  give  some  guarantee  for  good  be- 
haviour, I added  my  name  and  address. 

The  first  ‘‘  learned  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  ” who  makes  his  appearance,  enters  with  a 
mask  over  his  face,  under  the  initials  of  W.  W.W. 
(p.  58).  This  is  hardly  according  to  the  rules  of 
a literary  tournament.  , ^ 

Before  replying  to  his  remarks  I would  just  say 
to  all  who  have  done  me  the  honour  of  reading 
my  paper,  that  I have  no  doubt  it  may  have  ap- 
peared to  offer  what  at  first  sight  would  be  im- 
mediately pronounced,  by  many,  to  be  a strange 
and  incredible  explanation  of  the  stones  of  Carnac. 
But  on  second  thoughts  and  a little  reflection,  it 
may  possibly  be  recollected  that^  no  explanation 
could  very  well  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  there  is 
one  thing  yet  much  more  strange  and  improbable, 
and  that  is,  the  stones  of  Carnac  themselves.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  Eg’ypt : who  that  had  never  heard 
of  such  a work  would  believe  that  a man  had 
once  employed  thousands  of  labourers  for  many 
years  to  pile  up  a huge  solid  mass  of  mighty 
stones  200  feet  higher  than  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
and  covering  a space  as  large  as  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  only  for  the  purpose  of  containing  his 
empty  cranium,  ribs,  &c.,  after  his  death  ? No- 
body. But  go  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  cpep  into 
it,  and  there  is  the  explanation,  believe  it  or  noL 
And  so,  if  it  did  not  actually  exist,  who  would 
ever  believe  that  some  other  person  caused  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  large  blocks  of  granite  to 
set  on  end  for  seven  or  eight  miles  over  a wild 
heath  ? Again,  nobody.  But  go  to  Carnac,  and 
there  they  are.  Explain  it  how  you  will,  the 
explanation  must  be  strange.  I have  ventured  to 
suggest  that  Carnac  is  a stupendous  work  which 
owes  its  origin  to  a powerful  religious  • 

that  it  represents  some  public  tragic  event  of  the 
deepest  interest  at  the  time.  The  particular  event 
suggested  to  me  by  the  history  of  the  country 
itself  may  not  be  the  right  one.  I do  not  assert 
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that  it  is.  But  will  any  one  name  a stronger 
motive,  or  any  solution  more  obviously  likely? 
At  all  events  the  idea,  being  novel,  seemed  to 
me  to  deserve  a little  consideration.  It  might  lead 
to  inquiry,  closer  research,  and  more  accurate  de- 
scription. Only,  if  we  are  to  wait  until  some 
explanation  is  given  that  shall  not  sound  strange, 
it  will  be  a considerable  time  before  the  stones  of 
Carnac  are  explained  at  all. 

Such  preliminary  ideas  as  these  cannot  have 
occurred  to  W.  W.  W.  \ or  perhaps  he  would 
have  been  somewhat  less  in  a hurry  to  demolish 
me,  and  he  would  have  written  with  a little  less 
confidence.  As  he  has  chosen  to  tinge  his  words, 
here  and  there,  with  a flavour  of  irony,  he  will 
excuse  my  saying  at  once,  that  instead  of  gene- 
rously assisting  a difficult  inquiry  in  the  spirit  in 
which  I courted  assistance,  he  rushes  against  me 
with  an  impetuosity  which  only  ends  in  clogging 
the  discussion  with  inaccuracy  and  rather  crude 
objections.  I take  his  inaccuracy  first.  It  refers 
to  Stonehenge  and  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Wansey  of  Warminster. 

Now  the  point  is  to  general  readers  so  utterly 
insignificant  that  I am  sorry  to  take  up  their  time 
with  it.  But  as  W.  W.  W.  does  his  best  to 
damage  me  by  laying  great  stress  upon  it,  I can- 
not deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  informing 
him  that  he  is  altogether  in  the  wrong.  Why  he 
should  so  emphatically  exalt  Mr.  Wansey  as  a 
great  authority  upon  Stonehenge,  is  best  known 
to  himself.  Wiltshire  archaeologists  are  not  ig- 
norant of  who  Mr.  Wansey  was,  and  of  his  merits 
as  an  antiquary.  He  supplied  the  late  Sir  B.  C. 
Hoare  with  some  local  information  about  War- 
minster ; but  in  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare’s  full  account  of 
Stonehenge  no  opinion  of  Mr.  Wansey’s  is  recog- 
nised. I have  had  a little  trouble  in  finding  it, 
and  having  at  last  done  so,  am  able  to  inform 
W.W.  W.  that  he  actually  does  not  know  what 
Mr.  Wansey’s  opinion  was.  W.  W.W.  says  it 
was  the  sepulchral  theory  ” ; that  this  was 
Wansey’s  “ Sanctum,”  his  special  private  pro- 
perty, secured  to  him,  I suppose,  by  patent ; that 
W^ansej  p?'opounded  ” the  theory  ^Hhat  Stone- 
henge was  erected  a.d.  450,  to  perpetuate  the 
treacherous  massacre  by  Hengist.”  This  he  again 
mentions  as  the  revived  theory  of  Wansey,” 
which,  he  says,  I have  appropriated. 

Now  supposing  that  Wansey  had  held  that 
theory,  I beg  to  ask  W.  W.  W.,  how  could  it 
possibly  be  Wansey’s  Sanctum  ” and  special 
property,  when  both  Leland  and  Thos.  Wart  on, 
whom  I named  in  my  paper,  had  held  it  long  be- 
fore him  ? I will  save  W.  W.  W.  the  trouble  of 
ti’ying  to  get  out  of  this  difficulty,  by  presenting 
him  with  a greater,  viz.,  that  Wansey  never  held 
this  sepulchral  theory  at  all ! He  held  exactly 
the  contrary ; for  his  words  are,  “ It  is  7iot  pro- 
bable that  Stonehenge  was  erected  to  perpetuate 


the  massacre.”  Wansey’s  opinion  was  (as  stated 
by  himself)  that  Stonehenge  was  the  oldest  mon- 
ument we  have,  an  Ante-Druidical  Astronomical 
Tropical  Temple.”  Even  this  was  no  original 
notion  of  his  own ; for  a Mr.  Warltire,  Dr.  Smith, 
and  others,  had  said  the  same  thing  long  before 
him.  So  that  he  had  no  “ Sanctum  ” of  any  kind. 
What  he  thought  about  Stonehenge  was  merely 
what  others  had  put  into  his  head ; and  as  to  the 

sepulchral  theory  ” which  I am  paraded  (by 
W.  W.  W.)  before  the  public  as  having  appro- 
priated from  Wansey,  it  was  the  very  one  which 
he  denied.  My  authority  is  Mr.  Wansey  himself. 
See  a little  pamphlet  called  Stonehenge^  withVai'i- 
ous  Conjectures  (Piper  & Co.,  Paternoster  Bow, 
1855),  under  “Wansey  1796,”  p.  53;  also,  Gmt. 
Mag.  1824,  part  ii.  p.  505.  So  much  for  W.  W. 
W.’s  accuracy.  Now  for  his  objections ; and  first 
as  to  what  I said  about  Stonehenge. 

On  this  he  observes  : “ Similar  structures  ” (^.  e. 
similar  to  Stonehenge)  “ are  scattered  all  over 
the  world.”  Now  I do  not  wish  to  be  hyper- 
critical, but  this  statement  is  surely  a little  too 
broad.  It  might  have  been  safer  to  say  that 
“ structures  of  a similar  class,  or  character  f are 
not  uncommon : otherwise  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  great  wonder  of  Salisbury  Plain  is  no 
such  wonder  after  all.  The  similarity  which 
W.  W.  W.  speaks  of  is  very  slight  indeed,  but 
the  differences  are  very  great.  In  several  respects 
Stonehenge  is  quite  unique. 

Of  these  various  circles  of  detached  blocks  (the 
greater  part  of  which  are  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  Stonehenge)  W.  W.  W.  says,  “ they 
are  Temples  of  the  Sun.”  Some  of  them  very 
possibly  may  have  been  so;  I never  said  they 
were  not : but  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
only  stone  structures  (so  far  as  I know)  in  Europe, 
that  present  any  approach  in  similarity  to  the 
peculiar  features  of  Stonehenge  are  not  Temples  of 
the  Sun,  but  sepulchral  monuments. 

In  Olaus  Magnus’s  Histoi'y  (Basle,  1567,  p.  37) 
is  a rude  woodcut  of  stones,  some  of  which  are  set 
up  in  the  trilithon  form : and  in  Keysler  {Antiq. 
Septentrionales  (12mo,  Hanover,  1720,  p.  7)  is  an 
equally  rude  representation  of  a circle  of  stones, 
with  blocks  overlying  them.  I have  also  a refer- 
ence to  a circle  between  Magdeburg  and  Branden- 
burg, said  to  be  something  like  Stonehenge,  as 
described  in  Tollius’s  Epistolce  Itinerarice,  but  I 
have  never  seen  the  book.  In  all  these  cases 
the  several  authors  describe  the  monuments  as 
sepulchral  onemorials. 

Another  of  this  critic’s  criticisms.  In  the  little 
I said  about  Stonehenge  I stated  that  I had,  after 
much  difficulty,  found  some  rest  in  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  I named  Leland  and  Thomas  War- 
ton.  My  meaning  was  that  I concurred  with 
them,  but  7iot  altogether.  They  appear  to  have 
believed  that  Stonehenge  was  erected  wholly, 
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and  for  the  first  time,  in  memory  of  the  massacre. 
My  own  idea  is  that  there  did  exist  already  on 
the  spot  certain  ancient  holy  stones,  which  made 
the  place  very  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ; 
that  that  was  the  very  reason  why  the  king 
selected  it,  and  that  having  done  so  he  en- 
larged the  structure  by  the  addition  of  other 
holy  stones  also  of  some  peculiar  celebrity.  The 
legendary  story  says  he  fetched  the  fresh  ones 
from  Ireland.  Without  insisting  upon  that  (al- 
though it  seems  to  me  far  from  improbable,  for 
several  reasons  too  long  to  enter  upon),  still,  sup- 
posing the  additional  stones  alluded  to  to  have 
lieen  those  of  the  smaller  circle,  certain  it  is  that 
they  must  have  been  brought  not  less  than  a 
hundred  miles.  But  W.  W.  W.  is  ready  in  a 
moment  to  annihilate  any  notion  of  enlarging  the 
structure  at  the  period  supposed  (a.d.  470)  b}'-  a 
conclusive  argument — viz.  Britain,  he  says,  was 
at  the  time  in  too  disturbed  a condition  to  admit 
of  the  operation.  The  inner  circle  of  thirty 
stones  (the  original  number,  I believe,  was  forty), 
weighing  several  hundred  tons,  must  have  been 
brought  a distance  of  a hundred  miles  at  least ; 
and  how  could  such  an  “ astonishing  ” feat  have 
been  performed  ? The  answer  is  simple  enough. 
The  stones  he  speaks  of  (judging  from  the  most 
perfect  that  remain)  are,  as  blocks  of  stone,  abso- 
lutely nothing.  There  is  many  an  old  Wiltshire 
milestone,  such  as  we  call  long  stones,”  quite  as 
large.  The  whole  thirty  (I  deal  only  with  W.  W. 
W.’s  own  figures)  would  not  weigh  more  than 
130  tons — if  so  much.  Now,  in  order  to  convey 
thirty  (call  them)  double  milestones,  for  three  or 
four  days,  with  a gang  of  bullocks  and  drays, 
v»^as  it  really  necessary  that  all  Britain  should 
be  at  profound  peace  ? Messrs.  Bickford  & Co. 
would  smile.  Certainly  people  cannot  well  be 
doing  two  things  at  the  same  time.  If  they  are 
fighting,  they  cannot  be  driving  bullocks,  and 
vice  versa.  But  when  a country  is  disturbed,  it  is 
not  everybody  that  is  busy  murdering  everybody 
else.  Let  me  recall  to  my  critic’s  memory  the 
troublous  days  of  King  Stephen  ” which  he 
happens  to  name.  Never  was  this  country  in 
greater  disquietude  than  at  that  time,  yet  (so  say 
our  histories)  never  were  more  castles  and  monas- 
teries built — castles,  more  than  eleven  hundred ; 
and  as  to  monasteries,  the  preface  to  Tanner’s 
Notitia  (edit.  1744,  p.  viii.)  informs  ns  that  the 
troubles  which  this  kingdom  was  involved  in  for 
a great  part  of  this  reign  could  not  restrain  the 
piety  and  charity  of  the  people  from  building 
religious  houses ; for,  in  eighteen  years  and  nine 
months,  there  were  now  founded  ” I3I  monas- 
teries ! which,  I think,  must  have  required  some- 
what more  labour  than  the  hauling  of  130  tons  of 
•stone ! 

But  the  real  truth  (entirely  overlooked  by  this 
critic  in  his  haste)  is,  that  at  the  time  when  I 


suppose  Stonehenge  to  have  been  enlarged  into  a 
memorial,  Britain  ivas  actually  at  peace  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  days  were  no  longer 
troublous.”  Turn  to  Geoffrey’s  History  (Giles’s 
translation,  p.  156),  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
fighting  was  over;  and  that  the  king  having- 
routed  all  his  enemies,  went  about  ordering  re- 
storation of  churches  at  York,  London,  Winches- 
ter, &c.,  and  that,  arriving  in  the  course  of  his 
tour  at  Ambresbury,  he  ordered  a sepulchral 
memorial  to  be  set  up  to  the  nobility  who  had 
been  massacred  there  a few  years  before. 

But,  no : W.  W.  W.  will  not  allow  me  to  enlarge 
Stonehenge  in  a.d.  470  at  any  price.  “ The  Saxon 
Chronicle  ” (says  he  ) is  utterly  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  building.”  Well:  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
was  not  a communicative  public  informant  that 
reported  all  that  was  going  on.  It  is  sometimes 
mighty  brief  in  its  news.  The  whole  events  of 
an  entire  year  are  now  and  then  compressed  into 
a single  line : as,  for  example,  Anno  544.  This 
year  Whitgar  died — and  they  buried  him.”  This 
is  the  whole  record  for  the  year  544,  and  some- 
times j^ears  are  given  without  any  record  at  all. 

I pass  over  a whole  column  which  appears  to 
refer,  not  to  me,  but  to  something  that  the  late 
Archdeacon  Williams  said  or  did. 

At  last  he  notices  that  which  was  in  reality  the 
main  point  of  my  paper — Carnac.  This  he  (hav- 
ing hitherto  sai^  not  a word  about  it)  dismisses, 
telling  us  that  he  has  little  to  add  : beyond  the 
fact  that  similar  paralellitha  (but  upon  a very 
inferior  scale)  are  to  be  seen  on  the  heights  of 
Dartmoor.”  The  similarity  ” is  again  very 
slight,  but  the  difference  enormous.  The  only 
suggestion,  however,  that  he  can  make  for  the 
origin  of  the  petty  rows  of  stone  on  Dartmoor 
(which  are  by  no  means  abundant,  for  it  is  circles 
that  are  there  more  frequently  found)  is,  that 
they  may  possibly  have  been  put  up  for  the  health- 
ful exercise  of  running  races  among  them ! Does 
he  mean  to  suggest  that  as  the  origin  of  Carnac  ? 
I cannot  for  a moment  suppose  that  he  does ; but 
all  I have  to  say  is  that  this  is  the  solitary  ray  of 
light  which  his  paper  throws  upon  that  very  dark 
subject. 

One  more  of  his  objections  must  not  pass  with- 
out notice. 

“ Had  this  terrible  catastrophe  [the  shipwreck  and  fate 
of  the  emigrant  ladies]  on  the  coast  of  Britanny  hap- 
pened, there  would  have  been  no  Fluelliii  a few  centuries 
later  to  compare  the  rivers  of  Macedon  and  Monmouth ; 
the  pedigrees  of  Welshmen  (to  whose  nation  it  is  my 
happiness  to  belong)  would  have  been  more  effectually 
cut  off  than  by  the  waters  of  the  Deluge.  In  fine,  the 
race  of  the  Cymry  would  have  been  as  completely  extin- 
guished as  the  Dodo  in  the  Eastern  or  the  Moa  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.” 

If  I could  ever  for  a moment  have  imagined 
that  such  fearful  results  would  have  ensued  upon 
the  drowning  of  poor  Princess  Ursula  and  her 
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companions,  far,  very  far,  would  it  have  been 
from  me  even  to  have  mentioned  the  subject. 
But  allow  me  (like  the  running  engine-man  at 
Swindon  Station)  just  to  give  with  my  hammer  a 
gentle  tap  to  the  metal  of  this  argument,  and  see 
what  sort  of  ring  it  returns. 

It  amounts  to  this : that  when  old  Britain 
sent  out  a colony^  consisting  of  about  as  many 
men,  women,  children,  and  sweethearts,  as  any  of 
our  large  London  parishes  (say  St.  Pancras)  now 
contains,  the  whole  of  Britain  was  depopulated, 
not  a man  or  woman  left ! Well,  as  I must  give, 
as  gravely  as  I can,  an  answer  to  a statement  so 
elaborately  put  forth,  it  is  this. 

It  is  remarkable  that  whenever  the  population 
of  Britain  in  those  early  days  is  mentioned  in  old 
writers,  it  is  always  reported  as  very  great. 
Julius  Caesar  described  it  as  infinita  multitude,’’ 
Diodorus  Siculus  as  very  thickly  inhabited,  hav- 
ing many  kings  and  princes.”  Tacitus  speaks  of 

validissimas  gentes.”  Boadicea’s  army  alone 
consisted  of  120,000.  Procopius  says,  So  great 
is  the  fecundity  of  these  British  islands  that  every 
year  vast  numbers  migrate  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  go  to  the  Franks.”  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus’s account  is  ^Mngens  multitudo.”  Other 
Boman  authorities,  as  well  as  our  old  British 
historians,  speak  of  the  great  territorial  wealth  of 
the  country  in  corn  and  cattle,  mines,  &c.  All 
this  tells  the  tale  of  abundant  population.  To 
talk  of  all  Britain  being  depopulated  by  a colony 
to  Armorica  is  mere  extravagance.  I therefore 
think  that  this  wheel  had  better  be  withdrawn 
without  loss  of  time  from  the  carriage  of  W.  W. 
W.’s  reasoniog,  or  else  Fluellin,  the  Dodo,  and 
the  Moa,  sitting  inside  in  their  opposite  hemi- 
spheres, will  surely  come  to  grief. 

This  gentleman  finishes  his  remarks  by  a sneer 
at  my  ^‘credulity.”  Now  this  seems  ^o  me  the 
poorest  argument  of  all.  How  much  or  how  little 
I may  choose  to  believe,  about  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  /ShbzP’ Ursula,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
There  are  two  things  connected  with  it  which  I 
not  onl}"  believe,  but  am  quite  sure  of.  The  first 
is,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  people 
believed  it  all  most  thoroughly;  and  that  this, 
like  many  other  legends,  gave  rise  to  costly  works 
of  architecture,  to  large  religious  foundations,  to 
fine  paintings,  mosaics,  sculpture,  and  the  like. 
A very  large  part  of  the  noblest  works  of  art  of 
every  kind  that  have  come  down  to  us  owe  their 
origin  to  legends.  But  if  I attribute  this  and  that 
to  legends,  does  that  pin  me  to  the  belief  in  the 
legends?  I go  into  Westminster  Abbey,  and,  on 
the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  I see  a group 
carved  in  stone.  What  it  represents  may  perhaps 
be  doubtful.  I suggest  that  it  very  likely  repre- 
sents the  three  ambassadors  sent  by  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  visit  the  Seven  Sleepers,  to  see  whe- 
ther they  had  turned  round,  as  was  reported,  from 


the  right  to  the  left.  Edward  the  Confessor  may 
have  believed  in  the  Seven  Sleepers;  but  his 
credulity  must  not  be  fastened  upon  me.  Well, 
then,  even  if  I had  suggested  that  to  the  legen- 
dary story  of  ‘‘Saint”  Ursula  we  may  perhaps 
owe  the  stones  of  Carnac,  that  would  not  have  in 
any  way  pledged  me  to  be  the  champion  of  the 
marvellous  part  of  her  history.  It  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  a legend  so  notorious,  so  rich  in  its- 
results  all  over  Europe  (and  especially  in  Bri- 
tauny,  as  Mn.  Mac  Cabe  has  been  so  good  as  to 
inform  us),  might  of  itself  have  so  far  worked 
upon  popular  feeling  as  to  lead  to  the  erection  of 
the  great  monument.  But  I did  not  lean  upon 
the  legend.  As  clearly  as  I could  express  myself, 
I distinctly  stated  that  I attribute  the  monument 
to  the  original  historical  event,  and  to  the  timea 
when  that  event  happened,  long  before  the  legend 
was  heard  of. 

And  I am  simple  enough  to  believe  further, 
that  legends,  though  marvellously  embellished  to 
please  the  credulity  of  the  world,  still  may  have 
a real  origin  in  history.  The  historical  fact  may 
have  been  perverted  or  variously  reported ; writers 
in  difierent  countries  may  have  been  anxious,  for 
some  special  purpose,  to  have  claimed  their  own 
country  for  the  scene.  I took  the  historical  ac- 
count from  an  old  British  author,  who  placed  it 
on  the  coast  of  Armorica,  and  who  tells  us  that 
the  facts  of  his  history  were  taken  by  him  from  a 
much  older  MS.  history  found  in  Armorica  itself. 
To  call  upon  me  at  this  time  of  day  to  reconcile 
all  the  various  claims  that  have  been  made  in  so 
ancient  an  affair,  is,  I think,  a little  too  much. 
My  idea  about  Carnac  may  be  erroneous,  but  I 
have  had  no  answer  yet  to  prove  it  so.  As  for 
W.  W.  W.’s  answer,  I consider  it  none  at  all — 
and  that  is  my  reply  to  him. 

I would  make  just  one  remark  upon  Mr.  G.  V.. 
Irving’s  communication  (p.  98).  He  says  that 
he  has  tried  my  “key,”  and  that  there  are  many 
wards  which  it  will  not  unlock.  I receive  his 
report  with  great  equanimity ; but  for  curiosity’s 
sake,  should  like  to  know  which  they  are  ? The 
only  one  named  by  him  may  perhaps  be  eased  by 
a drop  of  oil.  He  will  not  at  all  allow  Stone- 
henge and  Carnac  to  be  sepulchral  monuments  in 
memory  of  great  tragic  events.  His  reason  (if  I 
do  not  misunderstand  him)  being,  that  there  are, 
elsewhere,  a great  number  of  small  stone  circles 
which  have  been  used  for  actual  interment  or 
other  purposes.  I do  not  quite  see  the  force  of' 
this.  Apply  the  argument  to  another  case : — 
Some  hundreds  of  years  hence  the  tall  column  in 
Trafalgar  Square  may  have  lost  its  insignia, imd 
the  antiquaries  of  those  days  may  be  disputing  its 
origin.  Supposing  one  of  them  were  to  suggest 
that,  possibly,  it  had  been  a monument  to  some 
great  national  hero.  If  another  antiquary  were 
to  reply:  “There  are  in  various  places,  in  the 
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■centres  of  squares  in  country  towns,  or  on  tlie 
points  of  liills  in  gentlemen’s  private  grounds, 
many  small  obelisks  or  pillars  which  appear  to 
have  been  set  up,  not  for  any  national  purpose, 
but  for  some  private  object,  often  for  mere  orna- 
ment : so  that  the  large  one  in  Trafalgar  Square 
cannot  possibly  have  been  erected  to  any  national 
hero.”  Would  such  an  answer  be  conclusive? 
I scarcely  think  it  would. 

As  to  Stonehenge : When  Me.  Ieving  observes 
that  the  great  difficulty  is,  that  never  the 
smallest  trace  of  interment  has  been  found  within 
the  circle” — if  he  means  no  interment  connected 
with  the  massacre — that  is  not  a difficulty  in  the 
way  of  anything  I have  said.  It  rather  confirms 
the  view  I take  of  the  matter ; which  is,  that  the 
nobles  massacred  were  buried  most  likely  near  or 
at  Ambresbury  monastery,  and  that,  if  Stone- 
henge circle  were  dug  all  over,  none  of  their 
bodies  would  be  found : for  I consider  that  place, 
as  we  see  it,  to  be  a cenotaph,  not  a cemetery. 

The  etymological  coincidence  of  Carnae  and  Car- 
neth,  mentioned  by  another  contributor,  M.  H.  K. 
(p.  99),  had  not  escaped  me.  Several  other  little 
verbal  resemblances,  of  a like  kind,  I might  per- 
haps have  enlisted  in  my  service ; but  etymology, 
unless  perfectly  obvious,  is  a dangerous  staff  to 
lean  upon. 

J.  E.  Jackson",  Hon.  Qanon  of  Bristol. 

Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham. 

In  this  controversy  I have  not  seen  the  follow- 
ing work  alluded  to : — 

“ Choir  Gaur ; the  Grand  Orrery  of  the  Ancient  Druids, 
commonly  called  Stone  Henge,  astronomically  explained, 
and  mathematically  proved  to  be  a Temple  erected  in  the 
earliest  Ages,  for  observing  the  Motions  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies.  4to,  Salisbury,  1771.” 

It  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  J.  K. 


ROBERT  BLAIR,  AUTHOR  OF  “ THE  GRAVE.” 
(4*^  S.  iv.  28,  120.) 

Me.  W.  B.  Cook  is  wrong  in  attributing  to  the 
Bev.  Robert  Blair  the  authorship  of  several  of 
the  most  beautiful  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  au- 
thorised by  the  General  Assembly.”  The  truth 
is,  he  did  not  compose  or  edit  any  one  of  them. 
But  I have  frequently  remarked  that  when  an 
erroneous  notion  gets  abroad,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  substitute  the  correct  one.  A Scottish 
friend  informed  me  the  other  evening  that  some 
one,  in  his  presence,  lately  offered  to  hazard  his 
literary  reputation  on  , the  fact  that  Burns  com- 
posed ^^The  Land  o’  the  Leal”!  Well,  but  here 
are  my  sentiments  on  the  present  theme  tran- 
scribed from  lAjra  Britannica,  p.  665  (London, 
1867):  — 

“ Respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Scottish  Paraphrases, 
modern  hymnists  have  entered  into  some  unprofitable 


j discussions.  In  Notes  and  Queries,  Ma}^  21,  1859,  ap- 
peared a list  of  authors  of  the  Paraphrases  communicated 
by  a correspondent,  T.  G.  S.,  and  dated  Edinburgh.  In 
this  paper,  the  fourth  paraphrase  is  assigned  to  Robert 
Blair,  author  of  ‘ The  Grave.’  The  author  of  other  three 
paraphrases  is  denoted  b}^  the  name  ‘ Blair  ’ being  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  their  respective  numbers  in  the 
series.  A London  hjunnologist,  struck  with  the  official 
aspect  of  the  list,  and  probabl}’’  unaware  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair’s  connection  with  the  Paraphrases,  hastened  to 
make  known  the  supposed  discovery  that  Robert  Blair, 
author  of  ‘ The  Grave,’  was  also  entitled  to  reputation  as 
; a hymn-writer.  The  information  was  accepted,  and  the 
! hymnist  was  congratulated,  in  a memoir  of  Robert  Blair, 
i on  the  importance  of  his  discovery.  There  was  error 
! throughout.  Robert  Blair  was  mentioned  in  Notes  and 
1 Queries  as  author  of  the  fourth  paraphrase  only.  The 
other  ‘ Blair  ’ of  ‘ the  list  ’ was  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  of  Edin- 
burgh. But  error  did  not  stop  here.  One  of  the  para- 
phrases, the  forty-fourth,  ascribed  to  ‘ Blair,’  has  proved 
to  be  a cento  from  the  forty-third  of  Dr.  J oseph  Stennett’s 
‘ Lord’s  Supper  Hymns,’  and  from  Hj^mn  614  in  the 
Wesleyan  Hymn-Book,  one  of  Charles  Wesley’s  compo- 
sitions. The  fourth  paraphrase,  assigned  in  ‘ the  list  ’ to 
Robert  Blair,  consists  of  five  verses ; while  in  the  original 
version  of  ‘ Scriptural  Translations,’  issued  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1745,  only  three  verses  are  given,  and  those 
much  inferior  to  the  present  version,  and  totally  un- 
worthy of  the  ingenious  author  of  ‘ The  Grave.’  Robert 
Blair  died  in  1746.  We  have  now  before  us  a letter  from 
Robert  Blair,  Esq.,  of  Avontown,  grandson  of  the  author 
of  ‘ The  Grave,’  stating  that  his  ancestor  was  not  known 
to  his  descendants  as  having  composed  a single  hymn ! 
With  respect  to  ‘ the  list  of  Paraphrase-writers,’  we  have 
received  a communication  from  T.  G.  S.,  who  communi- 
cated it  to  Notes  and  Quenes.  He  states  that  his  in- 
formation was  not  derived  from  original  sources,  but  was 
chiefly  drawn  from  an  edition  of  the  Paraphrases  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  1836,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Stebbing.” 

Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  I may  add,  was  collegiate 
minister  of  tbe  High  Churcb  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. His  ‘‘  Lectures  ” hnd  Sermons  ” are  well 
known.  He  remodelled  one  of  Watts’s  hymns 
i (Book  I.  No.  125),  which  appears  as  the  fifty- 
seventh  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Paraphrases.  His 
father  was  cousin  of  the  author  of  The  Grave.” 

Ohaeles  Rogees,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 


xAechbishop  Mathew  (4*^  S.  iii.  264.) — Though 
N.  & Q.”  has  a large  circulation  at  the  antipodes, 
it  takes  some  time  to  reply  from  thence  to  the 
articles  contained  in  its  pages,  or  I should  pre- 
I viously  have  pointed  out  the  error  of  the  descent 
given  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Toby  Mathew 
(one  t),  in  No.  64  of  March  20,  p.  264. 

The  strange  mistake  into  which  Thoresby  was 
led  by  an  old  lady,  whose  memory  blundered 
between  two  prelates,  was  notorious  at  the  time  ; 
yet  the  archbishop’s  immediate  genealogy  has  not, 
I believe,  been  clearly  proved,  although  in  one  of 
the  Glamorganshire  descents  of  Mathew  in  the 
British  Museum  a John,  son  of  James  of  Roos  in 
that  county,  is  named  as  ^^of  Bristol,”  and  as 
married  to  an  Englishwoman.” 
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Jolin  of  Bristol,  father  of  Tobias,  who  died  in 
1551,  names  in  bis  will  bis  sister  Elizabetb 
Brown  of  Ross  (q:y.  Roos)  in  Wales  ” ; and  some 
research  at  Ross  and  at  Roos  might  clear  up  the 
point,  especially  if  accompanied  by  an  examina- 
tion of  any  other  and  previous  Mathew  wills  at 
Bristol. 

I have  been  unable  to  find  the  descent  of  the 
Mathew  family  by  Rice  Merrick,  or  by  Lewis 
Bwynn,  hut  Sir  J.  Heard  gives  those  of  two  dis- 
tinct  families  of  the  name  in  Glamorganshire = 
Cannot  the  arms  borne  by  the  archbishop  when 
at  Durham  or  at  York  be  ascertained  ? Many  of 
his  letters  to  Camden  are  in  the  Museum,  and 
some  may  touch  on  his  descent. 

Many  years  ago  I saw  at  the  British  Museum, 
in  a large  and  well-written  quarto,  a long  descent 
of  Mathew  of  Linton,  co.  Hereford,  from  a John 
Mathew  of  Radyr,  Glamorgan,  with  the  arms 
emblazoned  in  colours.  But  whether  the  volume 
was  a copy  of  a Visitation  or,  as  I rather  suspect, 
a general  collection,  I am  not  sure.  I think,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  one  of  the  Harleian  MSS. 

I think  that  I am  right  in  stating  that  the 
archbishop  lived  for  many  years  at  Ragland  Castle, 
claiming  kindred  with  the  family;  or,  could  it 
have  been  his  son  after  his  conversion  ” ? Q. 

Blandyck  (4*^  S.  iv.  115.)  — This  word  is  not 
a Flemish  name  for  a holiday,  or  day  of  recrea- 
tion; but,  as  employed  at  Stonyhurst  College, 
owes  its  origin  to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  col- 
legians when  at  Liege.  Blandyck  was  the  name 
of  a country  house  to  which  they  used  to  go  at 
times  to  spend  a day  of  recreation.  Thence  it 
became  customary  to  call  such  a day  a Blandyck. 
When  the  college  was  transferred  to  Stonyhurst, 
the  old  customs  of  Liege  would  very  naturally  be 
kept  up.  Thus  the  same  days  of  recreation  were 
observed,  and  have  gone  ever  since  by  the  name 
of  Blandyck.  F.  C.  H. 

Sir  Philip  le  Vache  (4*^  S.  iv.  97),  or  more 
correctly  De  la  Vache,  married  Elizabeth  (not 
Eleanor),  daughter  of  Sir  Lewis  Clifibrd.  Blanche, 
his  daughter  and  coheir  (from  which  it  is  plain 
that  he  had  no  son,  or  none  who  left  issue)  was 
the  first  wife  of  Richard,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton. 
Elizabeth,  Lady  de  la  Vache,  died  about  1413. 
The  following  notices  of  Sir  Philip  in  the  Rolls 
may  perhaps  interest  C.  J.  R. : — 

1375.  Marriage  of  John,  son  and  heir  of  John  Mow- 
bray of  Axiholm,  granted  to  Philip  Courtenay  (son  of 
Earl  of  Devon)  and  Philip  la  Vache.  Westminster, 
Nov.  4.  {Rot.  Pat.,  49  Edw.  III.,  p.  2.)  He  died  un- 
married. 

1378.  Le  Roy  a tons,  etc.  Porce  que  le  reuerent  piere 
en  dieu  William  Evesque  de  Londres,  et  nostre  cher  et 
foiel  cosin  Richard  Conte  d’Arondell  ont  liuerez  a nos 
Tresorer  et  Chamberleins  de  nostre  Eschequer  a nostre 
ceps  les  ioialx  que  ensuient : Cestassavoir,  3 grandes 
corones  dor  ouesq3  Rubies,  Saffirs,  Emeraudes  et  perles 


grosses,  viz.  le  meilloure  corone  troue  en  le  garde  de 
Mens’"  Philippe  la  Vache  gardein  des  dits  ioialx,  et  la 
corone  de  Spaigne  et  la  tierce  meilloure  corone  troue 
aussi  en  la  garde  de  dit  Mens.  Philippe.  Item,  vne 
grande  nouche  ouesq3  vne  grant  cerf  blank  en  my  lieu 
naufrers  dune  ruble  poisante,  4/'.  Os.  20c?.  Item,  la  palet 
despaigne  tout  dor  et  de  perre  ouesq3  les  3 peces  de  la 
I suite.  Item,  toute  la  vessel  dor  trouez  en  la  garde  de  dit 
Mons.  Philippe,  touz  les  queux  ioialx  estient  nadgairs 
baillez  as  ditz  Evesque  et  Conte,  a garder  en  ouele  main 
pur  greindre  seurtee  de  paiement  de  vne  some  de  dys 
mille  liures  desterlinges  pur  Johan  Philipot,  Citein  de 
Londres  et  certeins  autres  merchantz  apprestee  a nous  en 
eide  et  auancement  dune  viage  et  armee  lors  ordenez 
destre  fait  sur  la  nieer.  Westminster,  Mar.  19.  {Rot. 
Fat,  1 Ric.  II.,  p.  4.) 

1399.  The  custodj^  of  Wallingford  Castle,  in  which  is 
at  present  the  hospicium  of  Isabelle  Queen  of  England,  is 
committed  to  William  [Le  Scrope]  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
John  Bussy,  Knight,  Henry  Greue,  Knight,  William 
Bagot,  Knight ; the  offices  of  the  castle  are  granted  to 
Hugh  le  Despenser  and  Philip  la  Vache.  Witness  the 
Regent  [Edmund  Duke  of  York],  at  St.  Albans,  Jul}’’  10« 
{Rot  Pat,  23  Ric.  II.) 

1400.  Philip  de  la  Vache,  Chamberlain  of  our  dearest 
cousin  the  Queen  [Isabelle,  widow  of  Richard  II.].  West- 
minster, July  13.  {Rot.  Pat.,  1 Hen.  IV.,  p.  8.) 

1414.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Philip  de  la  Vache,  Knight^ 
j am  defuncta.  Mar.  12.  (Rot  Pat.,  1 Hen.  V.  p.  5.) 

Hermehtetjde. 

Wiltshire  Moohrakers  (4^^^  S.  iv.  76.)  — 
Mr.  John  Yonge  Akerman,  in  bis  Wiltshire  Tales, 
puts  the  following  explanation,  in  the  dialect  of 
the  county,  into  the  mouth  of  a Wiltshire 
peasant : — 

Piple  zay  as  how  they  gied  th’  neam  o’  moonrakers 
to  we  Wiltshire  vauk,  bekase  a passel  o’  stupid  bodies 
one  night  tried  to  rake  the  shadow  o’  th’  moon  out  o’  th’ 
bruk,  and  tuk ’t  vor  a thin  cheese.  But  that’s  th’  wrong 
ind  o’  th’  story.  The  chaps  as  was  doin’  o’  this  was 
smugglers,  and  they  was  a wshing  up  zome  kegs  o’ 
sperrits,  and  only  purtended  to  rake  out  a cheese.  Zo 
the  exciseman  as  axed  ’em  the  questin  had  his  grin  at 
’em  ; but  they  had  a good  laugh  at  he,  when  ’em  got 
whoame  the  stuff.” 

I used  to  see  in  Southampton  some  thirty  years 
ago,  at  the  junction  of  French  and  Bugle  Streets, 
where  it  may  still  exist,  the  sign  of  a public- 
house  called  ^‘Wiltshire  Moonrakers.”  It  repre- 
sented two  men  standing  by  a pond,  in  which 
appeared  the  reflection  of  a full  moon.  A sailor 
was  seen  in  the  background,  running  towards 
them ; doubtless  a coast-guard,  which  would  be 
in  a sea-port  town  the  natural  idea  of  any  officer 
of  either  the  customs  or  excise.  This  would 
seem  to  confirm  Mr.  Akerman’s  version;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  formerly  a great  deal  of 
smuggling  was  carried  on  between  Southampton 
and  South  Wilts.  The  other  version  is  that 
certain  Wiltshire  peasants  actually  raked  for  the 
reflection  of  the  moon,  in  the  full  belief  that  it 
was  a cheese. 

I have  lived  in  Wiltshire  more  than  sixty  years, 
and  have  heard  both  legends  given  indiscriminately, 
according  as  the  object  might  be  to  exhibit  us  as 
rogues  or  fools.  Ah  Old  Moonrarer. 
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Yotjart:  Yooghoort  (4^^^  S.  iv.  91.) — The 
passage  in  Homer  to  which  Mr.  Hermann  Kindt 
desires  to  he  directed  occurs  in  Iliad,  v.  902,  903. 
'D.S  5’  ot’  oirhs  “yaXa.  Aeu/cbv  iireiy6iJ.evos  cruviirTj^eu, 
'fyphv  iov,  ptdXa  5’  S)Ka  TreptCTpe^erat  kvxowi'ti, 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory,  Arundel. 

This  preparation  is  not,  as  Mr.  Hermann  Kindt 
thinks,  the  same  as  Devonshire  clouted  or  clotted 
cream,  for  he  has  accurately  described  the  acid 
flavour  of  yoghoort.  The  representative  of  clotted 
cream  is  called  haimac,  and  is  prepared  from  the 
milk  of  the  common  cow,  or  buffalo  cow.  Yoghoort 
is  by  some  considered  to  produce  fever.  It  is 
variously  applied,  for  some  have  a fancy  to  wash 
their  faces  with  it.  Hyde  Clarke. 

The  passage  in  Homer  to  which  Herr  Kindt 
refers  is  Iliad  v.  902.  On  this  passage  Eustathius 
(p.  472,  20)  says : — Aeyerai  fxivTOi  OTrbs  KaX  rh 
yaXaKTooSes  rijs  (Tvktjs.  C.  T.  IvAMAGE. 

Closing  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  (4^’’  S.  iv. 
95.) — In  noting  this  fact  it  is  well  to  point  out  an 
inaccuracy  in  the  quotation  from  The  Times,  which 
has  already  gone  the  round  of  the  papers,  but  now 
embalmed  in  ‘^N.  & Q.”,will  become  an  historical 
record  for  future  reference.  BruneTs  initials  were 
not  I.  S.,”  as  given  by  The  Times,  but  M.  I.,  his 
Christian  names  being  Mark  Isambard.  The 
tunnel  was  commenced  by  Mr.  (not  Sir)  M.  I. 
Brunei  in  1824.  He  was  knighted  in  1841. 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

The  Dodo’s  Portraits  (4‘^  S.  iii.  240,  391, 
448.)  — A correspondent  of  N.  & Q.”  inquired 
after  portraits  of  the  dodo.  I think  that  Boland 
Savary  often  painted  this  extinct  and  curious  bird 
in  his  pictures  representing  the  Golden  Age,  or 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  Unfortunately  I can  only 
refer  your  correspondent  to  two  such  portraits. 
The  pictures  which  contain  them  are  numbered 
respectively  710  in  the  Boyal  Museum  of  Berlin 
and  133  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hague.  There  are 
portraits  of  the  dodo  in  the  British  Museum  and 
in  the  Ashmolean,  but  by  whom  painted  I know 
not.  Lately  1 remarked  in  the  Uflizzi  Gallery  at 
Florence  a small  picture,  representing  a mandrake, 
by  Van  Kessel.  It  is  numbered  896,  and  has 
painted  on  it  the  words — “ Mandragora  del  Na- 
drei.”  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Nadrei  ” to  me  ? 

H.  B.  Tomkins. 

New  University  Club. 

Flint  Implements  found  in  South  Africa 
(4^^  S.  ii.  509.) — When  Andrew  Geddes  Bain,  the 
well-known  Cape  geologist,  visited  this  country 
in  1863-4,  he  brought  with  him  several  specimens 
of  celts,  arrow-heads,  &c.,  similar  to  the  flint  im- 
plements found  in  the  chalk  and  similar  forma- 
tions in  Europe,  which  he  had  found  in  caverns 


on  or  near  the  Bushman’s  Biver,  a few  miles  east 
of  Port  Elizabeth ; also  in  caves  in  the  Kat  Biver 
mountains,  across  which  he  had  been  lately  con- 
structing a road.  The  stones  in  question  bore 
unquestionable  marks  of  chipping,  and  varied  in 
size  from  that  of  a shilling  to  a crown  piece; 
some  of  them  appeared  to  be  formed  of  a hard 
clay  slate,  and  others  of  a porphyritic  rock,  but 
none  of  silex  or  flint  proper,  as  the  chalk  formation 
is  not  found  in  South  Africa.  They  were  evidently 
the  handiwork  of  the  wild  Bushmen,  who  still  are 
found  living  in  caves  in  the  rocky  fastnesses  in  the 
wild  region  at  the  head  of  the  Orange  Biver  sources, 
but  who  were  at  one  time  spread  all  over  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  with  whom  the  bow  and  arrow  is 
still  in  use.  Mr.  Bain,  I believe,  presented  these 
celts  to  the  Boyal  Geological  Society,  in  whose 
museum  no  doubt  they  still  are.  I believe  those 
in  the  Cape  Town  museum  were  also  presented  to 
it  by  Mr.  Bain,  or  by  Dr.  Atherstone  of  Graham’s 
Town,  who  has  also  collected  many.  I do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Bain  attached  much  importance  to 
their  antiquity  ] but  still  they  are  curious  as  show- 
ing in  our  own  days,  although  on  another  con- 
tinent, races  of  men  living  pretty  much  in  the 
same  state  as  the  makers  of  the  flint  implements 
found  in  the  drift  were  supposed  to  do  in  pre-> 
historic  t'mes.  H.  Hall. 

Portsmouth. 

Bradshaw,  the  Begicide  (4‘^  S.  ii.  34.)  — • 
The  following  extract  from  the  Staffordshire  Ad- 
vertiser of  July  24,  1869,  agrees  with  my  former 
communication  : — 

“ Greenway  Hall,  an  old  farm-house,  was  occupied  bv 
Bradshaw  known  as  the  regicide,  he  being  one  of  the 
judges  who  voted  for  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First ; 
he  afterwards  came  to  extreme  misery  and  want,  and 
after  his  death  his  wife  was  supported  by  the  parish.” 
(North  Statfordshire  Naturalists’  Field  Club.) 

M.  J. 

Kensington. 

Chapman’s  Hymns  of  Homer  (4‘^  S.  iii.  28.) 
The  copy  at  Woburn  Abbey  has  on  one  fly-leaf 

Isaac  Beed,  1786.  The  MS.  dedication  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  translator  Geo.  Chapman.”" 
On  another  fly-leaf — 

“tfor  ye  many  Noble  fauors,  receiu’d  of  ye  right  e 
honorable 

The  Lord  Russell : And  desi  rouse  by 
All  best  sendee,  to  crowne 
his  Lop*  for^  graces 
w^'^  continewance ; 

George  Chapman 

Humblie  inscribes  this  crowne  of  all  ye  Homericall 
Graces  and  Muses  to  his  Lop*  Honor ; 
wishing  the  same  crownde 
aboue  Title, 

And  establishte  past  Marble.” 

The  engraved  title  is  ^‘Homer’s  Odysses,’’^ 
There  is  no  name  of  engraver.  ‘Hmprinted  at 
London  by  Bich.  Field  for  Nathaniel  Butler.” 

S.  E.  Martin. 

Library,  Inner  Temple. 
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Flintee-mouse  (4^*^  S.  iii.  576.) — Flinter- 
mouse  seems  to  be  a corruption  of  Jiittermouse 
(Ger.  Fledermaus ; probably  related  to  Jiattern, 
to  flutter,  i.  e.  to  fly  with  agitation  of  the  wings ; 
to  the  verbs  flit,  flirt,  flear).  Writers  of  the  last 
hundred  years  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  to  the 
word  flittermouse,  howsoever  expressive  and  poeti- 
cal it  must  be  considered.  I find  it  used  by  Ozell 
in  his  translation  of  Rabelais’  Gargantua  (book  ii. 
chap,  xxiv.)  : — 

“ After  that  he  greased  it  with  the  fat  of  a bat  or  flit- 
termouse, to  see  if  it  was  not  written  with  the  sperm  of  a 
whale,  which  some  call  ambergris.” — Vide  Ozell’s  trans- 
lation. London,  1737,  ii.  183. 

In  a charming  article  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine, 
July,  1865,  most  appropriately  called  “ The  Poetry 
of  Provincialisms,”  there  occurs  the  following 
passage : — 

“The  bat  claims  half  a dozen  names  [in  provincial 
English].  In  the  eastern  counties,  from  its  fluttering, 
wavering  flight,  it  is  the  flittermouse,  the  German  Fleder- 
maus,  Ben  Jonson’s  — 

‘ Giddy  flittermouse  with  leathern  wings.’ 

In  the  south-west,  it  is  the  rere-mouse,  which  means 
exactly  the  same : the  old  English  hrere-mus,  from 
hreran,  to  flutter : after  whom  Titania  with  her  faii'ies 
hunts  — 

‘ Eere-mice  with  their  leathern  wings 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats.’ 

In  Somersetshire  it  is  the  leather-mouse,  and  in  Devon- 
shire the  leather-bird,  Ben  Jonson’s  — 

‘ Bat,  and  ever  a bat,  a rere-mouse. 

And  bird  of  twilight.’ 

All  these  names  have  been  given  from  close  observation, 
and  rare  instinct  with  the  poetry  of  truth.” 

I myself  have  heard  the  bat  called  flear-mouse 
or  fleer-mouse  in  the  uttermost  north  of  York- 
shire, in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  diligent 
Rev.  J.  Graves  (born  1760,  died  1832)  wrote  his 
Topographical  History  of  Cleveland  (published  in 
1808).  And  I must  confess  that  flitter-mouse, 
rere-mouse,  and  flear-mouse  show  a much  more 
congenial  conception  of  the  people  that  have  first 
used  them — much  more  of  the  ‘‘  instinct  with  the 
poetry  of  truth,”  than  the  more  prosaic  expres- 
sions of  leather-mouse,  leather-bird,  and  leather- 
ing-bat. ( Vide  anth,  576.)  Hekmann  Kindt. 

German}'. 

Penmen  (I**’  S.  iii.  458 ; iv.  100.) — I do  not 
find  the  following  in  the  list  contributed  by  your 
correspondent  Jan  Zle  : — 

“ The  Merchant’s  Penman,  a Copy-Book  of  the  usual 
Hands  now  in  practice  by  most  Book-keepers  in  Europe. 
By  William  Banson,  folio.  Newcastle,  1702.” 

A copy  of  this  publication  is  in  possession  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  this  town. 

J.  Manuel. 

Newcastle- on-Tyne. 

Bibliogkaphical  Quekies  (4***  S.  iv.  115.)— 
Your  correspondent  F.  M.  S.  inquires  about  a 
volume  in  the  British  Museum.  From  his  de- 


scription it  is  evidently  the  Concilium  Buck  . . . 
zu  Costencz,  ^-c.  Augspurg,  von  Anthoni  Sorg, 
1483,  described  by  Brunet,  art.  “ Concilium  ” 
(5th  edit.  vol.  ii.  col.  212.)  The  Museum  copy  is 
most  assuredly  not  unique  •,  for,  though  rare  in  line 
condition,  the  book  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  met 
with  in  a more  or  less  battered  state. 

Molini  and  Geeen. 

27,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 

Sir  William  Roger,  Knight,  Privy  Coun- 
cillor TO  James  III.  (P*'  S.  i.  458.) — I was  in 
hopes  that  some  reply  would  have  been  made  to 
this  query,  possibly  throwing  light  on  a curious 
incident  in  Scottish  history.  From  the  following 
notices,  which  I have  since  collected,  it  would 
seem  that  the  elder ‘^knight”  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Rogers  ” hanged  at  Lauder  Bridge.  Sir 
J.  G.  Daly  ell  (Fragments  of  Scottish  History,  1798,. 
p.  56),  citing  Pinkerton,  says : James  III.  cul- 
tivated the  sciences,  and  in  his  reign  William 
Rogers,  a famous  English  musician,  came  to  Scot- 
land.” Mr.  J.  Hill  Burton  (History  of  Scotland, 
iii.  181)  says  : One  of  his  [James  III.]  favourites, 
named  Rogers,  was  a musician,  but  whether  he 
was  some  humble  performer,  or  a great  composer 
to  whom  we  may  attribute  the  foundation  of  the 
national  music  of  Scotland,  there  are  no  means  of 
determining.”  And  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  (p.  193) 
says  that  James’s  ‘‘  secreit  cubicularis  and  ser- 
vandis  wer  all  hanged  [with  one  exception.  Sir 
John  Ramsay  of  Balmain]  in  the  moneth  of  Au- 
gust 1481  yeires.” 

Now,  if  the  originals  of  the  three  seals  described 
by  Mr.  H.  Laing,  or,  better  still,  the  deeds  to  which 
they  are  (or  were)  attached,  are  in  existence  and 
attainable,  they  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
matter.  The  casts  of  the  former  seem  to  have 
been  communicated  to  Mr.  Laing  by  Mr.  J.  0. 
Roger  of  Mincing  Lane  ” — a gentleman  not  un- 
known to  the  antiquarian  world,  who,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed,  must  know  something  of  the 
deeds.  These  last  would  possibly  settle  the  fact 
of  the  knighthood  of  the  father  and  son,  and  also 
their  relationship.  It  is  curious  that  the  sup- 
porters assigned  to  the  father's  shield  — ^Ywo 
lions  sejant  gardant” — are  those  of  the  earldom 
of  March,  belonging  to  the  king’s  brother  Alex- 
ander, Duke  of  Albany,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
driven  into  exile  through  the  machinations  of 
Cochrane  (the  upstart  Earl  of  Mar)  and  James’s 
other  favourities.  Anglo-Scotus. 

Whipping  the  Cat  (2"*^  S.  ix.  325.)— It  is  a 
long  time  since  Uneda  asked  the'  meaning  of  this 
expression,  and  as  I cannot  find  that  an  answer 
has  been  offered,  I submit  the  following : — The 
cat  is  the  domestic  animal  to  which,  as  suggested 
by  convenience  and  custom,  all  household  mis- 
chief is  attributed,  and  which  therefore,  as  a scape- 
goat in  fact,  is  made  to  bear  the  blame. 
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In  the  instance  given  by  Uneda,  the  evident 
meaning  is  that  the  self-styled  patriots  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  given  to  throw  blame 
on  some  other  than  themselves : thus  the  Conven- 
' tion  blamed  Marat,  he  Dumouriez,  and  so  on  to 
Mirabeau.  Each  found  a cat  and  whipped  it  for  a 
crime  of  which  himself  was  accused. 

W.  T.  M. 

Pillory  at  East  Looe,  Cornwall  (P**  S. 
iv.  116.) — I was  at  East  Looe  about  six  weeks 
ago,  and  saw  the  pillory  in  the  same  spot  which 
it  occupied  in  my  boyhood.  Wm.  Pengellt. 

The  Camel  : The  Ship  oe  the  Desert  ” 

S.  iv.  10.) — By  whom  was  the  camel  first  called 
^the  ship  of  the  desert’?”  would  be  difficult  to 
say ; but  the  phrase  Merhuh  elhur — the  ship  of 
the  desert,”  is  used  in  common  parlance  by  the 
Arabs  at  this  moment.  In  the  same  way  the 
desert  is  called  Elbahar  hella  ma — the  sea  with- 
out water.”  Many  such  poetical  phrases  are  used 
by  the  Arab  dwellers  in  towns,  as  well  as  by  their 
brethren  of  the  desert ; as,  for  instance,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  in  Cairo  to  hear  the  widow 
scream  out  at  the  funeral  of  her  husband  Ha  ya 
gemel  elheit! — ^^Oh  thou  camel  of  the  house,” 
meaning,  Oh  thou  who  didst  bear  the  burthen 
of  the  house.”  Joseph  Bonomi. 

Paraphrase  prom  Horace  S.  iv.  45.)  — 
The  stanza  quoted  by  R.  G.  L.  will  be  found  at 
p.  123  of  Horace  in  London  (London,  1813).  It 
forms  part  of  an  imitation  of  the  complete  ode. 
This  work,  which  consists  of  imitations  of  the 
first  two  books  of  the  odes  of  Horace,  was  written 
by  James  and  Horace  Smith,  the  authors  of 
Rejected  Addresses.  D.  Macphail. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Scotland,  Social  and  Domestic,  Memorials  of  Life  and 
Manners  in  North  Britain.  By  the  Kev.  Charles  Roscers, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Scotland.  (Printed  for  the  Grampian 
Club.) 

If  we  were  asked  to  say  what  is  the  object  of  The 
Grampian  Club,  we  should  be  obliged  to  confess  our  in- 
ability to  do  so ; and  content  ourselves  with  describing 
it  as  an  assemblage  of  Scottish  gentlemen,  to  whom  the 
reading  world  is  indebted  for  the  publication  by  Dr. 
Rogers  of  a pleasant  book  illustrative  of  the  popular 
History  of  Scotland  in  the  so  called  “ good  old  times in 
which,  under  the  heads  of  Social  Customs,  Drolleries, 
Public  Sports,  General  Folk-lore,  Demons  and  Appari- 
tions, Witchcraft,  and  Church  Discipline,  the  author 
gives  us  a series  of  anecdotes  strung  together  in  a light 
easy  style,  which  makes  the  book  very  suitable  reading 
for  the  present  season  of  relaxation. 

A Shakespearian  Grammar.  An  attempt  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  Differences  between  Elizabethan  and  Modern 
English.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  E.  A.  Abbott, 
M.A.  (Macmillan.) 

As  Mr.  Abbott  very  properly  observes,  the  readers  of 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon  find  but  little  difficulty  in  under- 


standing the  words  of  those  authors,  either  from  glossaries 
or  from  consideration  of  the  context ; but  the  differences 
of  idiom,  which  are  more  frequent  and  less  obvious  and 
noticeable,  they  find  far  more  perplexing.  The  object  of 
the  present  little  book,  which  has  obviously  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  is  to  point  out  and  illustrate  these  differ- 
ences. It  is  chi  efly  intended  for  the  use  of  schools ; but 
many  would-be  commentators  and  emendators  of  Shake- 
speare would  do  wisely  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
this  little  Shakespearian  Grammar  before  committing 
their  criticism  to  the  press. 

Historical  Reminiscences  of  the  City  of  London  and  its 

Livery  Companies.  By  Thomas  Arundell,  B.D.,  F.G.S., 

&c.  (Bentley.) 

The  Vicar  of  Hayton  having  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  examining,  not  only  the  treasures  of  the  Corporation 
Library  ,but  the  records  of  several  of  the  City  Companies, 
communicated  the  result  of  his  investigations  weekly  to 
a Yorkshire  periodical ; and  we  presume,  the  satisfaction 
with  which  they  were  received  by  his  readers  has  been 
his  inducement  to  put  them  forth  in  their  present  form. 
The  work  has  obviously  been  a labour  of  love,  and  its 
author  is  a warm  advocate  for  preserving  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  the  great  corporate  bodies  of  the  City  of 
London : and  the  book  contains  a good  deal  of  pleasant 
reading  upon  the  Mayors,  the  Liveries,  the  Feastings, 
Pageants,  Games,  and  Military  Exercises  of  the  Citizens 
of  London. 

Dorsetshire  Pedigrees.  — Such  of  our  readers  as 
are  interested  in  genealogy  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Parr  Henning  has  published  in  a separate 
form,  No.  I.  of  The  Dorsetshire  Royal  Descent,  the  Weld. 
Pedigree,  and  the  Henning  Pedigree,  showing  the  descents 
of  several  existing  noble  and  county  families  from  Ed- 
ward HI. 
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Universal  Catalogue  op  Art  Books.  All  Additions  and  Cor-‘ 
rections  should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Remington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Irish  Rivers  named  in  the  “ Faerie  Queen,”  by  Mr.  Keightley ; Bene- 
dictine Hostels  at  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Walford;  Statue  of  Niobe,  and  several 
other  articles  are  unavoidably  postponed  until  next  week. 

Erratum.— 4th  S.  iv.  p.  96,  col.  ii.  line  24,  /or “Schiller”  read 
“ Schilter.” 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  numbers  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6a.; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  Publisher,  for  Is.  Sd. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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IRISH  RIVERS  NAMED  IN  THE  “FAERIE 
QUEEN.” 

& Q.”  has  taken^  and  I think  more  effec- 
tually, the  place  of  the  old  Gentleman's  Magazine 
as  a receptacle  for  curious  and  often  valuable 
matter  which  might  otherwise  have  been  totally 
lost } for  its  Indexes  will  surely  be  resorted  to  by 
future  inquirers  on  such  subjects  as  may  possibly 
have  been  treated  of  in  its  pages.  I therefore 
consider  nothing  quite  lost  that  I put  in  it.  The 
case  is  very  different  with  magazines,  &c.  5 as  in 
them,  if  a subject  of  value  or  curiosity  does  not 
attract  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  it  in 
the  month  of  publication,  it  is  probably  lost  and 
gone  for  ever,  for  who  thinks  of  hunting  through 
the  back  volumes  of  magazines  ? 

As  an  instance : having  made  inquiries  and 
arrived  at  some  discoveries  respecting  the  life  of 
our  great  poet  Spenser,  I put  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Fraser' sMagazme{Oct  1859) , chiefly  induced 
by  the  hope  that  it  might  catch  the  eye  of  Mr.  Col- 
lier, who  was  then  engaged  on  his  edition  of  Spen- 
ser’s works  ; and,  what  was  not  usual,  it  was  noticed 
and  highly  praised  in  ^‘N.  & Q.”  |This  made 
me  rather  confident  that  it  would  be  used  by  Mr. 
Collier,  but  he  evidently  never  saw  it,  and  so  it 
is,  I may  say,  dead  and  gone  unless  this  reference 
should  one  time  or  other  attract  to  it  the  atten- 


tion of  some  future  biographer  or  editor  of  the 
poet.* 

Among  the  vain  hopes  which  I have  enter- 
tained at  various  times,  one  was  that  I might  be 
to  the  Faerie  Queen  what  I have  been  to  Paradise 
Losf^  Those  hopes,  however,  are  gone  for  ever, 
and  all  I can  do  is  to  place  in  ‘‘JST.  & Q.”  for  the 
benefit  of  some  future  editor  a few  of  the  original 
observations  which  I made  on  that  poem.  I will 
begin  with  the  names  of  the  Irish  rivers  which 
were  present  at  the  wedding  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Medway  in  the  fourth  book,  and  which  per- 
haps I am  the  only  person  capable  of  fully  ex- 
plaining. 

The  array  begins  thus  : — 

“ There  came  the  Liffey  rolling  down  the  lea, 

The  sandy  Slane,  the  stoney  Auhrian.” 

Here  the  Liffey  and  the  Slane  or  Slaney  are  well- 
known  rivers  rising  in  Wicklow^  but  what  or 
where  is  the  Aubrian  ? Nobody  could  tell,  not 
even  my  friend  the  late  Hr.  O’Donovan,  the  Cory- 
phaeus of  Irish  scholars  and  topographers.  My 
mind  then  reverted  to  my  youthful  days  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  I recollected  that 
one  day  when  I was  out  with  the  Kildare  hounds 
the  fox  took  to  the  mountains ; and  on  reaching 
the  top  of  the  first  ridge,  I saw  beneath  me  a 
wide  valley  with  a river  running  through  the 
middle  of  it.  I knew  it  was  not  the  Liffey,  and 
the  country  people  told  me  when  I inquired  that 
it  was  called  the  King’s  River.  Now  Spenser 
must  have  seen  this  river,  for,  as  I have  shown, 
it  was  along  this  valley  that  the  Lord-Deputy  led 
his  troops  in  1580  to  attack  the  Irish  at  Glenda- 
loch.  Its  name  in  Irish — which  of  course  was 
the  one  he  heard — is  Awan-ree  (^Am}ian-righe)y 
and  how  easily  might  this  have  become  in  his 
mind  Aubrian  in  the  dozen  years  or  so  that  passed 
before  he  wrote  the  fourth  book  of  his  poem! 
Dr.  O’Donovan  said  at  once  that  I was  perfectly 
right,  no  other  river  could  have 'been  the  Au- 
brian. 

The  Awniduff  (it  should  be  Awinduff,  or  Black- 
water),  is  the  river  of  that  name  in  Ulster,  not 
that  in  co.  Cork,  of  which  the  poet  makes  no 
mention.  The  ^ Liffar  deep,’  ” wrote  Dr.  O’Do- 
novan to  me,  I take  to  be  the  Foyle ; for  in 
some  old  maps  of  Spenser’s  time  it  is  called  ‘ the 
Ryver  of  the  Differ.’  It  is  very  deep."  I may 
add  that  its  name  is  evidently  the  Swift  ” {Lu- 
athsuhar).  The  poet  in  his  View,  says,  An- 

* I was  wrong  in  stating  in  that  article,  in  coincidence 
with  the  current  account,  that  Spenser  brought  his  family 
with  him  when  he  fled  from  Ireland  in  1598.  As  his 
wife’s  family  lived,  as  I have  shown,  in  or  near  Kinsale, 
she  and  her  vounger  children  most  probably  took  refuge 
with  them; 'while  his  sister,  Mrs.  Travers,  who  ap- 
parently lived  in  Cork,  may  have  taken  charge  of  the 
elder  ones.  This  will  explain  why  the  poet  died,  as  we 
are  told  he  did,  at  an  inn. 
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other  garrison  would  I put  at  Castle  LiiFar  (Lif- 
ford) or  thereabouts,  so  as  they  should  have  all 
the  passages  upon  the  river  to  Lough  Foyle.” 

Sad  Trowis  ” is  now  called  Drowis,  and  carries 
the  waters  of  Lough  Melvin  into  Donegal  Bay. 

Strong  Alio  ” and  ^^Mulla  mine”  are  parallel 
streams  not  far  from  the  poet’s  residence  at  Kil- 
colman.  The  former  gives  name  to  the  barony  of 
Duhallow,  and  the  proper  name  of  the  latter  is 
Awbeg  (Atvan-beaff,  Little  River”);  called  by 
Spenser  Mulla,  from  mw/ZocA,  ‘^hill-top,”  as  it  rises 
in  one  of  the  Ballyhowra  hills,  which  he  styles 
^Hhe  Mole.”  Misled  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
he  makes  the  Sure,  the  Nore,  and  the  Barrow  all 
rise  in  the  Slewboome  (it  should  be  bloom)  moun- 
tains, for  it  is  only  the  last  that  does  so. 

The  wide  embayed  Mayre  ” is  the  River  Ken- 
mare,  which  is  no  river  at  all,  but  a bay  or  arm  of 
the  sea  running  up  to  Kenmare  in  Kerry.  Then 
comes  the  great  difficulty  — 

“ And  baleful  Oure,  late  stained  with  English  blood.” 
Here  myself.  Dr.  O’Donovan,  and  the  late  Arch- 
deacon Rowan,  who  was  so  well  versed  in  the 
topography  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  were  equally  at 
fault.  At  length,  in  looking  through  Smith’s 
Kerry,  I came  upon  the  following  passage:  This 
river  (Mang)  riseth  near  Castle  Island  . . .,  and 
receives  a stream  called  the  Brown  Flesk  .... 
This  latter  is  considerably  augmented  by  another 
called  Oureaghr  All  seemed  now  plain  enough, 
but  Dr.  Rowan  assured  me  that  to  his  certain 
knowledge  there  was  no  such  stream;  ^^but,” 
said  he,  may  it  not  be  the  Brown  Flesk  itself, 
whose  name  in  Irish  is-  Ouan-ruadh,  ‘ Brown 
River  ’ ? ” This  was  quite  decisive,  Ouan-ruadh 
(pr.  Ouan-roo)  became  Oure,  just  as  Ouan-becj 
did  Aubeg,  and  Auan-ree,  Aubrian.  Though  our 
poet’s  lines  are  always  strictly  decasyllabic,  he 
may  have  pronounced  here  Oure  as  it  is  at  the 
caesura.  In  stained  with  blood,”  there  may  be 
an  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  river  as  well  as  to 
an  engagement  of  the  English  with  the  followers 
of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  whose  chief  abode  w'as 
in  this  district. 

In  the  Pastoral  ALglogue  upon  the  Death  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  printed  with  Spenser’s  Astrophel, 
we  have  — 

“ nearest  thou  the  Orown?  how  with  hollow  sound 
He  slides  away,  and  murmuring  doth  plaine.” 

As  this  poem  was  probably  written  in  or  near 
Dublin,  we  might  look  for  the  Crown  {Gold 
River  f)  to  the  north  of  that  city,  where  the 
country  houses  of  the  English  officials  mostly  lay. 

I know,  however,  of  no  stream  there  but  the 
insignificant  Tolka,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
so  described.  I am  therefore  inclined  to  think  it 
may  be  the  Dodder  on  the  south  side,  which  after 
heavy  rain  often  becomes  a torrent  of  extreme 
force  and  magnitude. 


In  my  article  in  Fraser  I have  quoted  Smith’s 
romantic  account  of  the  lake  at  Kilcolman  and 
Dr.  Rowan’s  description  of  its  present  appearance  j 
that  it  has  not  altered  since  the  poet’s  time,  as 
Smith  asserts,  is  however  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing lines  respecting  it  in  the  Epitholamion : — 

“And  ye  likewise  which  keep  the  rushy  lake, 

Where  none  do  fishes  take.''* 

Thos.  Keightley^ 


THE  STATUE  OF  NIOBE. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  the  story  of  the  grief- 
stricken  Niobe.  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
myths  of  antiquity.  The  poets  feigned,  says 
Cicero,  that  her  metamorphosed  form  was  trans- 
ported on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  her  native 
land,  and  deposited  upon  the  rugged  heights  of 
Sipylus,  near  to  the  old  city  of  Magnesia,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hermus,  Asia  Minor ; and  no  local 
peasant  or  casual  passenger,  in  pre-Christian  times 
at  least,  ever  cast  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  it 
but  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  pity.  Ovid, 
in  his  Metam.  vi.  311-12,  took  up  the  burden  of 
her  misery  in  this  wise  : — 

“ There  still  she  weeps,  and  whirl’d  by  stormy  winds^ 

Borne  thro’  the  air,  her  native  country  finds  ; 

There  fix’d  she  stands  upon  a bleaky  hill, 

There  yet  her  marble  cheeks  perennial  tears  distil.” 

And  many  a long  century  before  the  advent  of 
the  Augustan  bard,  Homer  (II.  xxiv.  614-15), 
speaking  from  personal  observation  no  doubt,  and 
therefore  more  correctly,  had  testified  to  her  pre- 
sence on  the  mount : — 

“ There  high-borne,  on  Sipjdus’  shagg)'-  brow, 

She  sits,  her  own  sad  monument  of  woe ; 

The  rock  for  ever  lasts,  the  tears  for  ever  flow.” 

The  popular  belief  in  this  oft-repeated  story 
of  Niobe,  or,  at  all  events,  in  that  portion  of  it 
which  referred  to  the  disposition  of  her  petrified 
remains,  was  rudely  disturbed  by  the  latest  and 
most  careful  of  Greek  writers  on  primeval  anti- 
quities. In  his  well-known  Descriptmi  of  Greece, 
Pausanias,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  mentions  a fresco  which 
adorned  a cavern  at  the  rear  of  a theatre  in 
Athens,  representing  the  slaughter  of  Niobe's 
children  by  Apollo  and  Diana;  and  he  imme- 
diatel}^  adds : — 

“ After  I had  seen  this  Niobe,  I proceeded  to  the  moun- 
tain Sipylus.  Near  this  place  is  a rock  and  a precipice, 
which,  to  one  who  stands  near  it,  does  not  exhibit  the 
shape  of  a woman ; but  he  who  beholds  it  at  a distance 
will  think  he  sees  a woman  weeping  and  lamenting.” — 
Lib.  i.  cap.  21,  § 3. 

As  a matter  of  course,  just  as  an  entire  flock 
of  sheep  pass  through  a gap  that  one  of  their 
number  has  made,  all  succeeding  writers  on  the  ♦ 
subject  of  Niobe’s  statue  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Greek  historian,  echoing  and  re-echoing  his 
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very  decided  opinion  for  something  like  seventeen 
hundred  years.  Pausanias  had  clambered  up  the 
almost  perpendicular  sides  of  Sipylus,  reaching 
to  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet,  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity.  Not  discovering  the  object  of 
his  search,  he  clambered  down  again,  and  declared 
its  existence  to  be  a vulgar  conceit,  or,  at  the  best, 
but  a mere  phantasm.  This  solitary  achievement 
of  a sober  antiquary  was  deemed  conclusive  on 
the  point.  Why  repeat  a dangerous  experiment  ? 
None  being  bold  enough  to  do  it,  the  self-satisfied 
Greek  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
mountain,  as  vv^ell  as  of  the  treasure  it  contained. 

Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  one,  of  the  learned  con- 
tributors to  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Homan 
Geography  (s.  v.  Sipylus”),  writing  so  late  as  the 
year  1857,  brings  into  stronger  relief  the  judg- 
ment of  Pausanias,  and  leaves  it  to  be  inferred 
that  the  words  of  Horace  were  really  applicable 
to  him : — 

. . . . “ Populumque  falsis 
Dedocet  uti 

Y ocibus.” 

“ In  speaking  of  Mount  Sipylus  (he  remarks),  we 
cannot  pass  over  the  story  of  Niobe,  alluded  to  by  the 
poets,  who  is  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed  into  stone 
on  that  mountain  in  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  children. 
Pausanias  relates  that  he  himself  went  to  Mount  Sipylus, 
and  saw  the  figure  of  Niobe  formed  out  of  the  natural 
rock  ; when  viewed  close  he  only  saw  the  rock  and  pre- 
cipices, but  nothing  resembling  a woman,  either  weeping 
-or  in  any  other  posture;  but  standing  at  a distance  you 
fancied  5^11  saw  a woman  in  tears  and  in  an  attitude  of 
grief.  This  phantom  of  Niobe,  says  Chandler  (p.  331), 
whose  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
travellers,  may  be  defined  as  an  etfect  of  a certain  portion 
of  light  and  shade  on  a part  of  Sipylus,  perceivable  at  a 
particular  point  of  view.” 

The  authority  particularly  mentioned  above  is, 
I presume,  Dr.  Diehard  Chandler,  who  published 
his  Travels  in  Asia  Minor  in  1775,  4to.  I have 
referred  to  that  work,  containing  copious  MS. 
notes  by  Mr.  Devett,  who  accompanied  him,  and 
cannot  discover  any  notice  in  it  of  Niobe  or  of 
her  statue.  The  book  extends  to  283  pages  only, 
and  chapters  xviii.  to  xxi.  inclusive  treat  of 
Smyrna  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  doctor  de- 
scribes the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  through  which 
he  passed,  but  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  Mount 
Sipylus.  I have  likewise  referred  to  the  third 
edition  of  his  Travels,  published  in  1817,  and  in- 
cluding his  peregrinations  in  Greece,  but  to  no 
better  purpose.  Nor  can  I discover  in  the  pages 
of  any  subsequent  writer  a confirmation  of  the 
alleged  report  by  the  doctor. 

In  an  educational  work  such  as  the  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  purporting  to  be 
bped  on  the  latest  researches  of  scholars  and 
dilettanti,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
magnificent  folio  on  The  Ancient  Monuments  of 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Steuart,  and 
published  fifteen  years  previously,  or  in  1842, 


should  have  been  totally  disregarded  or  over- 
looked by  the  editor  and  his  numerous  staff  of 
assistants,  every  one  of  whom  is  deservedly  famed 
for  sound  erudition  and  diligence.  A notice,  too, 
of  Mount  Sipylus  and  the  statue  that  crowns  it 
occurs  in  the  Dev.  Edmund  Chishull’s  Travels  in 
Turkey  (Lond.  1747,  fob),  which  that  gentleman 
performed  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
True,  he  has  little  to  say  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion ; but  that  little,  however,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  depreciate  the  not  very  probable  relation  of 
Pausanias.  But  to  revert  to  Mr.  Steuart  and  his 
labours.  He  not  only  describes  the  mountain  and 
its  venerable  ornament — probably,  as  he  suggests, 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  world — but  gives  a 
fair  delineation  of  so  much  of  it  as  has  been 
spared  by  the  maw  of  Time.  The  figure  is  seated 
on  a throne,  and  placed  in  an  arched  recess ; and 
to  this  arrangement  he  attributes  its  partial  pre- 
servation : — 

“ The  style  and  character  of  the  work  [h‘e  adds]  corre- 
spond with  the  description  given  of  statues  previous  to 
the  time  of  Daedalus;  who,  from  having  been  the  first 
artist  who  gave  a freedom  to  the  limbs,  is  said  to  have 
imparted  to  his  statues  the  power  of  motion.  Although 
the  limbs  are  not  disengaged,  the  figure  of  Niobe  is  de- 
signed in  a sufficiently  easy  and  natural  attitude;  the 
hands  appear  to  have  been  clasped  together  upon  the 
breast ; and  the  head  is  slightly  inclined  on  one  side, 
with  a pensive  air,  expressive  of  grief.  The  whole  figure 
bears  a strong  impress  of  archaic  style ; nevertheless,  so 
little  now  remains  of  the  origiiial  sculpture,  that  it  re- 
quires to  be  studied  carefully  in  order  to  understand 
exactly  the  design.  The  exterior  surface,  too,  is  so  much 
corroded,  that  the  whole  mass  exhibits  not  a single  trace 
of  the  chisel,  saving  on  some  remains  of  the  volutes  or 
curls  of  Niobe’s  hair,  which,  from  their  position,  have 
been  better  protected  from  the  weather.” 

This  circumstantial  account,  not  to  mention  the 
drawing  that  accompanies  it,  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  monument,  of  a veritable 
work  of  art,  and  confirms  in  a singular  manner 
the  incidental  allusion  to  it  in  the  pages  of  Homer. 
Nor  does  Mr.  Steuart  omit  to  mention  the  most 
probable  origin  of  the  Niobe  legend  : — 

“ It  is  very  remarkable  [he  observes]  that  the  winds 
generally  rage  here  Avith  great  violence ; Avhich  may 
account  for  the  tradition  of  Niobe  having  been  trans- 
ported hither  by  their  ministry.  Be  this  as  it  ma^^  I 
could  not  behold  Avithout  admiration  the  tears  still  trick- 
ling down  the  furroAvs  of  her  grief- Avorn  cheeks,  realising 
what  Avould  appear  to  have  been  but  the  fancy  of  the  poet. 

By  the  proximity  of  some  springs,  Avith 

AAdiich  this  part  of  the  mountain  abounds,  this  singular 
effect  is  still  produced  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of 
years  ! ” 

Mr.  Steuart  has  not  given  the  dimensions  of 
the  statue : these  I am  particularly  desirous  of 
knowing,  and  should  feel  therefore  much  obliged 
to  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  may  possess  this 
information  and  will  kindly  impart  it  to  me. 

\Y.  W.  W. 
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BENEDICTINE  HOSTELS  AT  OXFOKD. 

There  were  at  Oxford  three  Benedictine  colleges 
— Canterbury^  Durham,  and  Grloucester — and  John 
E-ous  adds  London.  (Leland,  iv.  30,  al.  169.) 
Winchcombe  Abbey  had  a hostel  for  its  novices 
near  the  site  of  Gloucester  Hall,  which  was 
founded  for  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
year  1283.  (^Hist.  Glocest.  i.  32.)  Above  the  small 
postern  arch  of  the  present  Worcester  College, 
though  concealed  by  trails  of  ivy,  the  arms  still 
remain  which  marked  the  entrance  to  similar 
hostels  belonging  to — 

St.  Alhan^s  (Az.  a saltire,  or),  called  the  Scho- 
lars’ House,  completed  with  a chapel  and  porch 
by  Abbot  William  II.  {Gesta  Ahhatum,  iii.  496)  ; 

Ramsey  (Or,  on  a bend  az.,  3 rams’  heads 
couped  arg.  attired  of  the  first),  and 

....  ( — a saltire — with  a Greek  cross  in  fess). 
These  are  indicated  in  Loggan’s  View. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  are  six 
hostels,  with  the  following  heraldic  distinctions, 
reckoning  from  east  to  west : — 

1.  ...  a griffin  segreant.  2.  Norwich  (arg.  a 
cross  sable).  3,  4.  According  to  Wood’s  MS.  in 
the  Ashmolean  collection,  Ramsey  and  Winch- 
combe,  the  name  of  an  abbot  of  the  latter,  John 
Cheltenham,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
having  been  written  in  the  windows.  6.  Enriched 
with  panelling;  according  to  the  same  authority, 
Westminster.  6.  Pershore. 

William  Compton  was  Abbot  of  Pershore  1504- 
27  {Dugd.  ii.  411),  and  on  one  side  of  a small 
niche  above  the  doorway  is  a shield  with  a mitre 
over  it,  and  decorated  with  a rebus — W.,  a comb, 
and  ton.  Corresponding  to  this  is  another  shield 
surmounted  by  a coronet  . . . three  standing  cups 
(?  Butler  or  Argentine).  Bunning  westward  is  a 
raised  terrace  over  a vaulted  substructure  now 
closed  up. 

On  the  outside  of  a new  wall  at  the  east  end  of 
the  garden  is  a shield  surmounted  by  a lion’s  mask 
...  a cross  potence  . . . with  a rose  in  the  first 
quarter  (?  Carlile).  This  shield,  with  another 
described  by  Wood  as Gutty,  a cross  humette, 
trunked,  with  two  water-potts  in  base,”  was  for- 
merly in  the  little  quadrangle  (southward  of  the 
present  hall),  which  exhibits  a few  remains  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  and  was  divided  into  mo- 
nastic hostels. 

On  the  site  of  the  Provost’s  lodging.  Wood 
(Ash.  MS.  8491,  fo.  260)  mentions  the  hostel  of 
Gloucester  with  its  arms,  Az.  two  keys  in  saltire, 
or,  and  a hostel  of  Abingdon,  with  these  arms  — 
Or,  a cross  patonce,  between  4 martlets,  or,  on 
the  right  hand  as  we  come  through  the  court  or 
quadrangle.”  The  latter  was  formed  by  the  hall 
on  the  east  of  the  present  quadrangle ; the  chapel 
on  the  north,  the  eastern  gable  wall  of  which  still 
exists;  and  the  library  on  the  east  side,  facing 
the  site  at  present  occupied  by  Beaumont  Street. 


Besides  the  abbeys  already  mentioned,  Glas- 
tonbury, Tavistock,  Burton,  Chertsey,  Coventry, 
Evesham,  Eynsham,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Ab- 
botsbury,  Mychelney,  Malmesbury  and  Bochester 
are  known  to  have  contributed  to  the  maintenance 
of  hostels  in  the  University  on  this  site. 

I may  add  that  at  Cambridge  the  Benedictines 
established  Ely  hostel  on  the  site  of  Trinity  Hall, 
and  Monk’s  hostel  for  Or oy land. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 


Destkijction  oe  Oeeicial  MSS. — I have  heard 
a rumnur  to-day  tl^t  tons  of  written  papers,  ex- 
tending in  dates  as  far  back  as  three  hundred  years 
ago,  have  lately  been  or  are  still  being  sold  from 
the  Dockyard  at  Deptford  to  manufacturers,  as 
waste  paper.  Whether  in  this  wholesale  and 
necessary  displacement  of  lumber,  steps  have 
been  taken  to  guard  against  the  inadvertent  de- 
struction of  autographs  and  documents  of  historic 
interest  and  value,  I have  not  heard;  and,  lest 
this  should  not  have  been  the  case,  it  appears  to 
me  advisable  to  call  attention  in  your  columns  to 
the  report.  It  is  probably  exaggerated,  but  not 
without  foundation,  and  the  point  in  question 
deserves  inquiring  into.  John  W.  Bone. 

Begister  oe  S a sines,  Edinburgh.  — In  the 
Parliamentary  paper.  No.  20,  1867,  p.  27,  being 
a list  of  Becord  publications,  is  this  work : — 

“ Abridgment  of  Register  of  Sasines,  not  published  for 
sale ; cost  of  printing,  including  paper  and  binding, 
3,3767,  exclusive  of  sums  paid  by  the  Treasury  (amount 
unknown) ; number  of  copies  printed  24  or  26,  stored  in 
the  General  Register  House,  Edinburgh.” 

Surely  copies  of  this  work  should  be  presented 
to  the  libraries  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  C.  C. 

Belations  oe  Kings. — 

“ A curious  announcement  appears  in  a French  paper : 

‘ M.  Bernadotte,  cousin  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  dyer 
at  Suresnes,  presents  himself  as  an  Independent  and  Liberal 
candidate  in  the  eighth  district.  His  first  meeting  with 
his  electors  will  take  place  at  Combevoie,  in  the  public- 
house  of  M.  Iturbide,  who  is  heir  to  the  Iturbide  some 
time  Emperor  of  Mexico.’  ” 

The  above,  clipped  from  the  Manchester  Courier, 
May  18,  may  be  worth  a corner  in  ^^N.  & Q.” 

c.  w.  s. 

Ennui. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  we  can- 
not find  an  equivalent,  or,  at  least,  that  we  cannot 
adequately  represent  this  word  in  our  own  tongue, 
but  I think  that  if  we  compare  it  with  annoy  and 
annoyance,  and  refer  to  the  root,  annoy er  (Nor- 
man-Erench),  a striking  analogy  will  be  seen  to 
exist.  Nor  is  this  all;  the  Norman-French  an- 
noyer  may  very  probably  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  modern  French  ennuier.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  correspondents  will  express  their  opinion  on 
the  subject.  H.  W.  B. 

J ersej^ 
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Old  Ooiisrs.  — In  a MS.  jest-book,  temp. 
Charles  II.  (Harl.  6395),  mention  is  made  of  a 

dandepratt,”  which  is  explained  to  he  a very 
small  kind  of  silver  coin.  I have  heard  the  same 
word  used  in  Yorkshire  as  meaning  a bantam 
fowl.  It  is  evidently  connected  with  the  idea  of 
smallness. 

The  same  MS.  says  (§  396)  : — 

“ There  was  a good  merry  fellow  and  musical,  but 
naturally  somewhat  doubled  about  the  back ; and  his 
comrades  usually  called  him  their  Ninepence,  and  their 
Harper.  Because,  commonly,  the  ninepences  are  a little 
buckled  to  distinguish  them  in  their  currency  up  and 
down,  lest  they  pass  (some  being  big,  some  small]  for  a 
sixpence  or  a shilling.” 

Cykil. 

Goddam. — A short  time  ago,  F.  S.  A.”  ad- 
dressed the  following  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
It  should  be  preserved  in  your  pages  as  a curious 
instance  of  a derivation  missed : — 

“ In  an  occasional  note  you  lately  referred  to  the  word 
Goddam  as  having  been  used  by  Joan  of  Arc  to  designate 
an  Englishman.  In  a note  of  the  very  rare  and  curious 
work  entitled  Aventures  du  Baron  Fcenente,  by  Agrippa 
d’Aubigne,  may  be  found  the  following  details  : — The 
Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century  used  to  consider  cor- 
pulence majestic,  and  wore  false  stomachs  called  Godams  ; 
hence  all  stout  people  were  named  Godams,  and  the  writer 
quotes  a sermon  beginning,  ‘ Erat  unus  grossus  Godam 
qui  nil  curabat  nisi  de  ventre.’ 

“ It  is  singular  that,  while  admitting  that  the  English 
furnished  this  word,  the  author  of  the  note  appears  quite 
in  the  dark  as  to  its  derivation.  He  inclines  to  believe 
that  it  is  a corruption  of  ‘good  ale,’  by  imbibing  large 
quantities  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  acquired  the 
abdominal  prominence  which  excited  the  envy  of  the 
meagre  Spaniards.” 

W.  T.  M. 

Old  Engkavings  in  Lodging-houses  Abroad 
AND  IN  OUR  OWN  COLONIES. — If  visitors  would  make 
notes  of  these,  while  staying  at  watering-places, 
&c.,  many  specimens  of  our  own  earlier  artists, 
engravers,  &c.,  might  be  recovered,  and  usefully 
added  to  the  collection  recently  presented  to  the 
British  Museum.  I do  not  know  the  value  of  the 
following,  but  give  the  memoranda  for  what  they 
may  be  worth : — 

1.  “ Les  festes  d’Amour  et  de  Bacchus  en  musique, 
representees  dans  le  petit  Pave  de  Versailles.  1678.” 

[The  original  of  the  ballet  at  the  Alhambra  Palace, 
Leicester  Square,  last  winter.] 

2.  “ Henrietta  Maria,  Magnce  Britanniae  Eegina — 
Jacobus  Hamilton  Marchio  ab  Plamilton  Sacri  Stabuli 
comes  adstat,”  &c.  “Autonius  Vandiick  eques  pinxit. 
Bonnefoy  sculpsit.” 

3.  “ Painted^  by  F.  Wheatle}^,  E.A.”  “ Engraved  by 
L.  Schiavonetti”  (a  pair)  1.  “Two  Bunches  a Penny, 
Primroses.”  2.  “ Milk  below.  Maids.” 

Sp. 


Billeheust,  Chevaliers  de  la  Jarretiere. — 
Est-il  vrai  que  des  membres  de  la  maison  de 
Billeheust,  sgrs.  du  Manvyr,  d’Argenton,  etc., 
etablie  en  Normandie,  et  portant  pour  armes 
d’azur  a un  chevron  d’argent,  accompagne  de  3 
roses  de  meme,  aient  ete  chevaliers  de  la  Jar- 
retiere ? On  voudrait  avoir  des  indications  pre- 
cises a cet  egard.  Baron  de  Chaulieu. 

A Vire  (Calvados). 

A KIND  Caution  to  Kioters  in  August,  1736. 
The  following  curious  notice  occurs  in  a magazine 
of  the  time.  Have  any  copies  of  this  ‘‘kind 
caution  ” been  preserved  ? It  seems  to  have  been 
“affixed  up  ” at  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  and  other 
parts  of  the  city,  besides  being  delivered  personally 
to  the  housekeepers  of  Spitalfields  and  White- 
chapel : — 

Monday,  August  2,  1736.  — The  beadles  of  several 
parishes  delivered  a paper  to  most  of  the  housekeepers  of 
Spittlefields,  Whitechapel,  and  thereabouts,  intitled  A 
kind  Caution  to  Rioters,  containing  some  clauses  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  first  year  of  King  George  I. 
to  the  following  purpose,  That  if  any  persons  assemble  toge- 
ther to  demolish  or  pull  down  any  house  or  houses,  they  shall 
be  adjudged  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  suffer 
death.  And  also,  that  whatever  houses  are  pulled  and 
demolished  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  the  damages  shall  be 
made  good  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hundred  where  the 
same  is  committed ; and  that  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
recovery  of  such  damage,  that  the  person  injured  bring 
his  action  at  Westminster  against  any  two  or  more  of 
the  inhabitants  ; and  the  same  to  be  levied  according  to 
a statute  made  in  the  27th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This 
paper  was  also  affixed  up  at  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  and 
several  other  public  places  in  that  part  of  the  town.” 

J.  M. 

Elizabeth  Chaucer.  — In  the  Register  of 
John  of  Gaunt  (vol.  ii.  fob  46),  I find  the  fol- 
lowing entry : — 

“£51  8s.  2<7.  for  the  expenses  of  Elizabeth  Chaucy, 
when  the  said  Elizabeth  was  made  a nun  in  the  Abbey  of 
Berkyng.”  May  12,  1381. 

There  are  several  entries  of  payments  to  Geof- 
frey Chaucer  the  poet  and  Philippa  his  wife,  and 
in  nearly  every  instance  the  name  is  spelt  Chaucy, 
so  that  this  Elizabeth  may  have  been  a relative 
of  the  poet.  Is  he  known  to  have  had  either  a 
sister  or  a daughter  of  that  name  ? If  she  were 
his  daughter,  I think  she  can  hardly  have  been 
more  than  a child.  There  must  have  been  some 
intimate  connection  of  blood,  affinity,  or  service, 
to  induce  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  pay  so  im- 
mense a sum  for  the  assumption  of  the  veil  by 
Elizabeth  Chaucy.  PIermentrude. 

Church-building  Phrases. — In  an  old  ac- 
count of  the  re-edification  of  a church  (fifteenth 
century),  I find  the  following  items,  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  explained  : — 

“ Olde  tymber  and  moris  ” (the  debris  of  the  old 
church).  It.  for  iij  copettr 
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Among  tlie  contributions  from  various  guilds  is 
one  from  the  onihoardys.  Does  the  word  italicised 
mean  millers,  the  local  pronunciation  of  which  is 

mellards  ” ? 

“ The  gaderj^ng  of  the  Tnnite 

“ The  player  y“  the  church- hay. 

The  church-hay  is  the  church-yard,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  Cornish  proverb,  hot  May 
makes  a fat  church-hay.”  What  means  the 
player'^  Records  of  the  same  church  mention 

Jesus  cotes,”  and  “ Tormeteris  cotes,”  in  their 
inventories.  Has  it  any  reference  to  the  Easter 
pageants  or  religious  dramas  of  the  period  ? 

“Makyng  of  two  sengeler^ 

I have  not  the  volume  of  & Q.”  at  hand ) 
but  a reference  to  1®*^  S.  vii.  374  might  elucidate. 

“Sold  haishis  {"i  ashes)  yn  the  Ucherid.'^ 

“ For  nayl  for  the  knottes  and  to  stodeU' 

“ Paid  for  stcdel,  S'!.” 

N.  & Q.”  has  been  a very  safe  find  ” on 
many  an  occasion,  and  I hope  for  elucidation  of 
these  and  some  other  obscure  matters  which  may 
follow.  Thomas  Q.  Couch. 

Gresman. — In  a document  of  about  the  year 
1600  I have  met  with  a person  described  as  a 
gresman  ? What  was  he  ? Coenub. 

Heraldic  : Field-Marshal  Studholm  Hodg- 
son.— I should  be  glad  to  know  the  armorials 
upon  the  tomb  of  this  military  commander.  He 
died  October  20,  1798,  aged  ninety  years,  in  Old 
Burlington  Street,  London.  Particulars  of  his 
descent  would  also  be  acceptable  to  John  Yarker, 
Jim.,  43,  Chorlton  Road,  Manchester. 

Houselling  Towels. — At  Wimborne  Minster 
a white  cloth  is  spread  on  the  altar  rails  while 
the  eucharist  is  being  administered  to  the  com- 
municants. This  is  the  only  ca-se  where  I have 
heard  of  this  old  Catholic  custom  being  kept  up. 
If  there  are  other  places  where  the  practice  is 
continued,  the  pages  of  ‘*N.  & Q.”  would  be  a fit 
place  to  note  them.  Georgs  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Koad,  Brixton. 

Joseph  oe  Nazareth. — While  passing  through 
Nazareth  in  November  1862, 1 saw  the  traditional 
stone  table  on  which  Joseph  and  Jesus  are  be- 
lieved to  have  worked.  Is  there  any  valid  reason 
for  the  belief  that  Joseph  worked  as  a stonemason 
and  not  as  a carpenter — the  scarcity  of  wood  in 
Palestine  then  and  now  causing  diificulty  with 
respect  to  the  latter  occupation  ? The  query  is 
one  for  biblical  and  Greek  scholars  to  answer. 

Chr.  Cooke. 

Cornet  Joyce. — Is  anything  known  concern- 
ing the  subsequent  history  of  Cornet  Joyce,  who 
in  1647  seized  King  Charles  I.  at  Holmby  House, 


in  Northamptonshire  ? * There  is  a remarkably 
fine  portrait  of  the  cornet,  life-size,  three-quarter 
length,  painted  by  Walker,  in  the  dining-room  at 
Dinton  Hall,  near  Aylesbury,  the  property  of  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Goodall.  He  is  represented  wearing  a 
cuirass ; his  left  hand  holds  a pistol,  whilst  the 
right  leans  on  a steel  morion  or  cap.  The  hair 
is  long  and  flowing  over  the  breastplate,  and  the 
countenance,  though  handsome,  shows  great  re- 
solution. Holmby  House  was  built  by  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  favourite  chancellor.  Sir  Christopher 
Flatten,  but  only  the  gateway  now  remains,  the 
house  having  long  beun  pulled  down. 

Close  to  Dinton  Hall  resided  the  regicides 
Richard  Ingoldsby  and  Ireton;  and  John  Bigg, 
the  Dinton  hermit,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  masked  executioner  of  King  Charles  I.,  dv/elt 
in  a cave  just  outside  the  grounds.  The  cave  has 
long  ago  been  filled  up  and  levelled  with  the 
ground,  though  its  traces  are  easily  defined ; and 
amongst  the  curiosities  of  Dinton  is  preserved 
one  of  the  shoes  of  the  hermit,  composed  of  about 
two  thousand  pieces  of  leather.  There  is,  I be- 
lieve, a memoir  of  Bigg  in  Wilson’s  Wonderful 
Characters.  John  Pickeord,  M.A. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

With  reference  to  the  question  whether  Joyce 
was  the  executioner  of  Charles  I.,  let  me  note 
that  I was  informed  some  time  since  by  an  Irish 
gentleman  likely  to  be  well  informed,  that  Cornet 
Joyce  belonged  to  the  "tToyces  of  Galway — an 
old  family  remarkable  for  personal  strength,  and 
that  either  in  Hardiman’s  History  of  Galway  or 
Dutton’s  would  be  found  a notice  of  Joyce, 

and  of  his  boast  that  he  had  tried  the  strength 
of  his  arm  on  the  neck  of  Charles  I.”  A reference 
to  these  works  having  failed  to  discover  the 
passage  alluded  to,  can  an}^ reader  of  “N.  & Q.” 
say  in  what  book  it  may  be  found  ? T. 

Brunetto  Latini. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  where  the  Letters  of  Brunetto  Latini, 
from  which  the  following  purports  to  be  an  ex- 
tract, are  to  be  found  ? — 

“ Our  journey  from  London  to  Oxford  was  with  some 
difficulty  and  danger  marie  in  two  days;  for  the  roads 
are  bad,  and  we  had  to  climb  hills  of  hazardous  ascent, 
and  which  to  descend  are  equally  perilous.  We  passed 
through  many  woods  considered  here  as  dangerous  places, 
as  they  are  infested  with  robbers ; which,  indeed,  is  the 
case  with  most  of  the  roads  in  England.  This  is  a cir- 
cumstance connived  at  by  the  neighbouring  barons,  from 
the  consideration  of  sharing  the  booty;  and  these  robbers 
serving  as  their  protectors  on  all  occasions,  personally, 
and  with  the  whole  strength  of  their  band.  However, 
as  our  company  was  numerous,  we  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Accordingly  we  arrived  the  first  night  at  Shirburn  Castle, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Watlington,  under  the  chain  of 
hills  over  which  we  passed  at  Stokenchurch. 

[*  Keferences  to  works  containing  notices  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel George  Jovce  will  be  found  in  “N.  & 

S.  ii.  268  ; 2°d  S.  iv.  “290  ; S.  iii.  478 ; and  S. 
iii.  422.-ED.] 
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“ This  castle  was  built  by  the  Earl  of  Tanqueville,  one 
of  the  followers  of  the  fortunes  of  William  the  Bastard, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  who  invaded  England,  and  slew 
King  Harold  in  a battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a descendant 
of  the  said  earl. 

“ As  the  English  barons  are  frequentlj^  embroiled  in 
disputes  and  quarrels  with  the  sovereign,  and  with  each 
other,  they  take  the  precaution  of  building  strong  castles 
for  their  residence,  with  high  towers  and  deep  moats 
surrounding  them,  and  strengthened  with  draw-bridges, 
posterns,  and  portcullises.  And  farther  to  enable  them- 
selves to  hold  out  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  in 
case  they  should  happen  to  be  besieged,  they  make  a 
provision  of  victuals,  arms,  and  whatever  else  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose.” 

The  foregoing  is  said  to  be  from  the  Letters  of 
Brunetto  Latini,  of  a noble  Florentine  family. 
He  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  died 
in  1294.  Tie  was  the  tutor  of  Dante. 

John  M.  Dayenpoet. 

Oxford. 

Eeic  Mackay,  Seventh  Loed  Reay. — It  is 
stated  in  Debrett’s  Peerage  that  the  late  Sir  W.  M. 
Townshend  Farquhar  was  married  to  Erica 
Catherine,  daughter  of  the  seventh  Baron  Reay.” 
Can  you  inform  me  to  whom  this  Lord  Reay  was 
married,  and  when  and  what  issue,  if  any,  re- 
sulted from  such  marriage  ? It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  died  unmarried  at  Goldings  in 
Hertfordshire,  in  1847,  when  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  title  by  his  brother  Alexander,  father  of  the 
present  or  ninth  Lord  Reay.  John  Mackay. 

CouET  OE  Manoe  House. — What  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  court  as  opposed  to  manor- 
home‘s  In  the  West  of  England  the  manor-house 
is  sometimes  called  the  court,  some  times  only  the 
house  or  manor-house.  In  other  parts  of  England 
the  manor-house  is  generally  called  the  hall.  In 
the  West  of  England  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
the  farmyard  belonging  to  a house  spoken  of  as 
the  court ; and  the  rent-day  is  called  holding  the 
court.  This  latter  is  possibly  a corruption  of 
holding  the  manorial  court,  which  would  very 
possibly  be  held  at  the  same  time.  From  the 
general  rule  being  to  call  the  manor-house  house, 
e.  g.  Blackacre  House,”  and  the  exception  being 
to  call  it  “ Whiteacre  Court,”  I am  inclined  to 
thiuk  that  there  may  be  some  difference  between 
house  and  court.  G.  W.  M. 

Melodies  to*  Newman’s  Songs.  — Are  there 
any  melodies  composed  for  those  poems  of  Dr. 
Newman’s  which,  in  his  recently-published 
volume,  are  called  Songs,  as  The  Watchman,” 

The  Pilgrim  Queen,”  and  several  others  ? If 
there  are,  by  whom  are  they  written,  and  where 
can  they  be  obtained  ? F.  H.  K. 


“ Friends  part, 
’Tis  the  survivor  dies.” 


Cyeil, 


“ At  subito  se  aperire  solum,  vastosque  recessus 
Pandere  sub  pedibus,  nigraque  voragine  fauces.” 

Wm.  Pengelly. 


Reeeeence  wanted. — 


“ Mr.  Digby  Wj^att  says  that  ‘Blanche  d’ Artois,  wife 
of  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  [Blanche]  died  1302, 
and  whose  body  was  buried  at  Paris  and  her  heart  at 
Nogent  I’Arthaud,  is  commemorated  by  a diminutive 
effigy  now  preserved  at  St.  Denis.’  ” 

Where  does  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  say  this  ? What 
is  his  authority  for  each  of  the  three  assertions 
here  made,  viz.,  that  Blanche’s  body  was  buried 
at  Paris  ; that  her  heart  was  interred  at  Nogent; 
and  that  an  effigy  of  her  is  preserved  at  St.  Denis  ? 

In  what  church  at  Paris  was  Blanche  buried  ? 
Is  any  effigy  of  her  no2u  at  St.  Denis  ? I saw  none 
there  in  1807,  when  I made  a careful  inspection 
of  the  cathedral  and  tombs.  Heementeude. 

SiE  Thomas  Sheeeield. — Mr.  Newton,  in  his 
Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant,  vol.  ii.  p.  62, 
says  that : — 

“ Scattered  about  the  castle  are  the  arms  of  its  succes- 
sive captains,  ranging  from  1437  to  1522,  when  the  gar- 
rison surrendered  to  the  Turks.  Among  these  is  the 
name  of  a well-known  English  knight,  Sir  Thomas  Shef- 
field, with  the  date  1514.” 

This  person  was,  I believe,  a member  of  the 
family  of  Sheffield  of  Butterwyk  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme.  Can  any  one  point  out  his  place  in  the 
pedigree  ? The  head  of  the  family  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Edmond  Sheffield,  created 
Baron  Sheffield  of  Butterwyk.  Coenub. 

Voltaiee’s  Medal  oe  General  Washing- 
ton.— In  the  Journal  and  Letters  of  Samuel  Cur- 
wen,  from  1775  to  1783  (Boston,  1864),  p.  204, 
this  passage  occurs : — 

“ April  20,  1778. — A medal  has  lately  been  struck  at 
Paris  by  order  of  Monsieur  Voltaire,  in  honor  of  General 
Washington.  On  one  side  is  the  bust  of  the  General,  with 
this  insci'iption : ‘ G.  Washington,  Esq.,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Continental-Army  in  America.’  The  reverse 
is  decorated  with  the  emblems  of  war  and  the  following  : 

‘Washington  reunit  par  un  assemblage 
Les  talens  du  guerrier  et  les  vertus  du  sage.’  ” 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  some  of  your  numerous 
contributors  may  know  whether  this  medal  of 
Washington  is  now  in  existence  or  not. 

.loHN  Gordon. 

Brompton. 

Horace  Walpole. — Where  are  Walpole’s 
manuscript  notes  on  Pennant’s  Ijondon  deposited  ? 
I find  them  quoted  in  John  Miller’s  Fly-Leaves, 
1854.  J.  Yeowell. 


Quotations  wanted. — Whence  the  following 
lines,  which  occur  on  a grave  (1819)  in  Bunhill 
Fields  cemetery : — 


G8,  Thornhill  Road,  Barnsbury. 
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‘‘Violet,  oe  the  Dahseuse.”  — Can  any  of 
yonr  correspondents  give  any  information  as  to 
the  authorship  of  that  remarkable  novel,  Violet, 
or  the  Danseusef  The  Times  of  Sept.  3,  1862, 
says  that  it  was  first  published  “ about  a quarter 
of  a century  back  ’’ ; and  in  the  above  year  Messrs. 
E-outledge  reprinted  it  as  a shilling  railway  vo- 
lume. I have  heard  vague  reports  of  its  having 
been  written  by  a daughter  of  Lord  Brougham, 
occasionally  with  the  astounding  “tag”  of  her 
having  been  about  fifteen  years  of  age  when  she 
wrote  it ! This  incredibly  precocious  genius  is 
said  to  have  died  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
her  book.  There  are  few  modern  English  novels 
more  calculated  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  highest 
class  of  readers  j and  it  is  well  to  make  this  in- 
quiry before  the  traces  of  its  authorship  become 
fainter  and  fainter.  D.  G.  B. 

[Considerable  pains  were  taken  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion to  conceal  the  name  of  the  author  of  Violet.  But 
there  is  no  ground  for  attributing  it  to  Miss  Brougham  ; 
and  as  little  for  crediting  Lord  Lytton  with  the  author- 
ship, as  was  done  by  a writer  in  our  2”^  s.  ii.  99.] 

Shaw  the  Life  Gtjaedsmah.  — What  is  be- 
come of  Shaw  the  Life  Guardsman’s  skull  ? I 
remember  hearing  Sir  Walter  Scott  say  that  he 
had  a roaring  laugh  against  a distinguished  phre- 
nologist to  whom  he  showed  the  skull,  and  who 
declared  that  it  was  the  skull  of  “ a coward.”  Sir 
Walter  mentioned  to  whom  the  skull  had  belonged, 
and  was  answered,  that  there  were  other  develop- 
ments which  he  had  not  at  first  observed,  and 
that  these  combined  might  represent  courage.  He 
was  rewarded  by  a laugh  as  loud  as  before. 

J.  B. 

[The  skull  of  Shaw  the  Life  Guardsman  is  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Abbotsford.  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  edit.  1845,  p.  317.  Shaw  is  noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
4«i  S.  iii.  462,  558 ; iv.  138.] 

Faiefax  Pedigeee. — In  Whitaker’s  edition  of 
Thoresby’s  Ducatus  Leodinensis,  the  editor  states 
(p.  65)  that  he  has  given  “ an  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected copy  ” of  the  Fairfax  pedigree  under  the 
parish  of  “ Denton.”  I cannot  find  it  either  in 
the  above-quoted  work  or  in  Whitaker’s  Loidis 
and  Elmete.  Are  the  many  copies  I have  exa- 
mined incomplete,  or  was  the  pedigree  never 
issued  ? CoExuB. 

[The  omission  of  the  Fairfax  pedigree  under  “ Denton  ” 
seems  to  have  been’  an  oversight  by  the  editor.  It  does 
not  appear  in  any  edition  of  the  doctor’s  works  we  have 
consulted.] 

Ballad  Tuxes.  — Where  shall  I find  the  fol- 
lowing: “Digby’s  Farewel,”  “Bobbing  Jone,” 

“ A Shepherd’s  Daughter  once  there  was,”  “ The 


New-made  Gentlewoman,”  and  others  of  the  same 
class  ? L.  X. 

[We  learn  from  Wm.  Chappell’s  valuable  work,  Popu- 
lar Music  of  the  Olden  Time  (i.  290),  which  our  corre- 
spondent should  consult,  that  “ the  tune  of  ‘ Bobbing  Joe,’ 
or  ‘ Bobbing  Joan,’  will  be  found  in  every  edition  of  The 
Dancing  Master;  in  MusicPs  Delight  on  the  Cithren, 
1666,  &c.”] 

Goldsmith’s  “ Elegy  ox  Madame  Blaize.” — 
Can  you  give  me  the  little  French  ballad,  from 
which  it  is  said  Goldsmith  took  the  idea  of  this 
elegy  ? W.  H. 

[The  “ Elegy  on  Madame  Blaize,”  and  the  better  part 
of  that  on  “ The  Death  of  a Mad  Dog,”  are  closely  imi- 
tated from  a well-known  string  of  absurdities  called  “ La 
Chanson  du  fameux  la  Galisse,”  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Menagiana,  iii.  384,  edit.  1729,  where  it  makes  fifty 
quatrain  verses.] 

NEWARK  AND  STIRLING  PEERAGES. 

S.  iii.  575 ; iv.  38,  104.) 

I can  assure  De.  Bogees,  whose  contributions 
I always  read  with  interest,  that  no  reflection  was 
intended  on  his  diligence.  A friendly  warning 
was  all  that  I meant  to  convey  against  his  ven- 
turing into  the  7nare  magnum  of  Scottish  peerage 
questions,  which  but  few,  even  among  trained 
lawyers,  thoroughly  comprehend.  Let  him,  above 
all,  avoid  trusting  in  these,  to  the  unsupported 
authority  of  Sir  Bobert  Douglas. 

The  precise  date  of  Archbishop  Spottiswoode’s 
death  is  probably  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
trial  of  the  soi-disant  Earl  of  Stirling  in  1839,  of 
which  two  editions  were  published — one  by  the  late 
W.  B.  D.  D.  Turnbull,  Esq.,  Advocate,  the  other  by 
Professor  Swinton.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Bidden  proved  his  assertion  that  the  primate 
was  dead  on  December  7,  1639  (the  day  of  the 
pretended  regrant),  by  reference  to  some  obituary 
record  on  which  reliance  could  be  placed;  while 
the  person  who  forged  the  regrant  may  have 
fallen  into  the  unconsciously  prepared  trap — De- 
cember 27 — as  stated  in  [Crawfurd’s  Officers  of 
State.  I have  never  seen  the  monument  or  tomb- 
stone in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  perhaps  some 
one  will  favour  us  with  the  date  of  death  there 
stated,  as  a matter  of  curiosity  merely.  As  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  a man  is  not  upon  oath  in  such 
inscriptions,  and  they  are  certainly  not  absolute 
evidence  of  any  contested  fact.  The  last  notice  I 
have  been  able  to  find  of  Spottiswoode  in  the 
limited  circle  of  authorities  to  which  I have  at 
present  access,  is,  that  he  was  alive  on  Aug.  11, 
1639,  when  he  and  six  other  Scottish  bishops 
signed  the  “Declinator”  of  the  authority  of  the 
“ pretended  ” assembly  at  Glasgow  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  year,  by  wMcb  they  had  been  illegally 
deposed.  This  much-vilified  churchman  was,  in 
one  respect,  far  in  advance  of  his  Presbyterian 
opponents.  The  parish  church  of  Dairsie,  built 
by  him  on  his  estate  in  Fifeshire,  still  bears  wit- 
ness to  his  desire  to  introduce  a style  of  architec- 
ture more  befitting  the  worship  of  God  than  the 
hideous  structures  which,  till  our  day,  have  su- 
perseded the  noble  creations  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tects, and  fully  justified  Andrew  Fairservice’s 
remark,  that  the  dog-kennel  at  Osbaldiston 
Hall  was  better  than  mony  a house  o’  God  in 
Scotland.”  Anglo-Scotus. 

P.S.  Me.  Ieving,  hasting  to  the  fray  (p.  119), 
falls  into  difficulties.  My  remarks  applied  to  a 
case,  which  he  evidently  has  overlooked,  raised 
by  the  Stirling  claimant  against  the  King’s  Ad- 
vocate and  W.  0.  C.  Grahame  of  Gartmore,  to 
prove  the  tenor  of  the  asserted  regrant  in  1639, 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Session  on  March  2, 
1833  (see  Shaw  & Dunlop’s  Reports),  while 
Me.  Ieving  is  evidently  quoting  from  pseudo- 
earl’s  trial  for  forgery  in  1839.  Even  here  he  is 
quite  wrong;  for  the  forged  document,  though 
for  good  and  obvious  reasons  not  produced  in  this 
case  hy  the  claimant,  having  been  previously  im- 
pounded by  the  crown,  was  produced  against 
him,  and  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Turnbull’s  Report, 
pp.  26-30.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  merely  the 
imrrant  for  the  regrant  or  novodamus  from  the 
crown,  but  the  latter  is  always  substantially  the 
echo  of  the  former. 

Few  persons  will  agree  with  Me.  Ieving  that 
it  is  a less  fatal  blunder  to  make  a dead  man  wit- 
ness a deed,  than  merely  to  style  him  by  an  office 
he  had  resigned ; and  I,  for  one,  should  be  glad 
to  hear  how  he  would  get  over  the  former  diffi- 
culty. It  would  certainly  require  considerable 
ingenuity ! 

Lastly,  if  he  consults  (as  he  might  more  fre- 
quently do,  thus  saving  his  own  limited  leisure 
and  our  space)  Kiddell’s  Peerage  and  Consistorial 
Lavj,  1842  (pp.  293,  343),  he  will  see  that  gen- 
tleman was  “ engaged  in  the  case  for  the  crown  ” 
[in  1833]  to  use  his  own  words,  and  also  claimed 
the  discovery  of  the  blunder  regarding  the  dead 
archbishop’s  name  in  the  testing  clause  of  the 
fabricated  warrant.  It  is  therefore  presumed 
that  Me.  Ieving’s  doubts  will  now  be  set  at  rest. 
He  was  not  walking  the  boards  ” of  the  Outer 
House  when  the  Stirling  claimant  first  made  his 
dehut  in  1832  or  shortly  before. 


JNO.  DA  VERS  : JNO.  DENNYS. 

(4^h  S.  iv.  91.) 

It  really  seems  probable  that  John  Dennys  is 
fated  never  to  come  to  his  rights,  whether  it  be 
friend  or  foe  that  takes  up  the  pen  about  him.  It 
appears  from  a pedigree  of  the  Dennys  family 


furnished  to  Me.  Westwood  by  the  Rev.  H.  N. 
Ellacombe  of  Bitton  (and  published  by  Me. 
Westwood  in  & Q.”  S.  xii.  456,  which 
I most  foolishly  overlooked),  that  a John  Dennys, 
not  a younger  son  but  a grandson  of  the  Sir  Walter 
Dennys  who  married  Agnes  Davers,  was  most  pro- 
bably the  author  of  the  Secrets  of  Angling.  This 
John  Dennys  married  Eleanor  Millet,  and,  dying  in 
1609,  was  buried  at  Pucklechurch.  This  opinion 
is  strengthened  by  R.  J.  (Roger  Jackson),  the 
publisher  of  the  poem,  who  says  in  the  dedica- 
tion that — 

“ This  poem  being  sent  vnto  me  to  be  printed  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  who  intended  to  have  done  it  in  his 
life,  but  was  preuented  by  death,”  &c.  &c. 

The  Rev.  H.  Tk  Ellacombe,  who  lives  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boyd,  has  also  favoured  me  with 
some  local  intelligence.  Toghill  is  not  a parish,  but 
merely  a hill,  upon  which  one  branch  of  the  Den- 
nys had  a house.  The  Boyd  does  not  debouch  at 
Keynsham,  but  at  Ferris  bridge,  three  quarters  of 
a mile  off.  It  is  no  longer  a pleasing  rivulet,  but 
a nasty  evil-smelling  stream,  caused  by  the  refuse 
of  a paper-mill.  William  PmKEETOH. 

Hounslow. 


As  a descendant  of  the  Dennises  of  Puckle- 
church may  I be  allowed  to  call  in  question  the 
accuracy  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  in  the  quotation 
made  from  him  ? In  it  he  calls  a John  Dennys 
the  author  of  the  Secrets  of  Angling.,  and  states 
that  he  was  a younger  son  of  Sir  Walter  Dennys, 
of  Pucklechurch,  by  a daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Danvers,  or  Davers.  The  latter  part  of  this 
statement  appears  to  me  improbable,  having  re- 
gard to  chronology.  A pedigree  in  my  possession 
says  that  Sir  Walter  Dennys  of  Alveston,  Siston, 
and  Dyrham,  which  estates  respectively  came  into 
his  family  through  the  heiresses  of  Fitzwarine, 
Corbet,  and  Ruosel,  fought  on  the  Lancastrian 
side,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Redemore,  near  Bos- 
worth,  and  had  to  pay  a great  ransom,  his  life 
being  saved  through  his  youngest  son,  John,  then 
in  the  service  of  King  Henry  VH.”  This  Sir 
Walter  Dennys  married  four  times,  but  had  no 
children  by  any  of  his  wives,  excepting  the  second 
one,  who  was  Agnes,  the  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  Sir  Robt.  Danvers,  or  Davers,  a Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  who  died  1467.  Sir  Walter  died 
Sept.  1,  1505.  His  third  and  youngest  son,  the 
above-mentioned  John  Dennys,  or  Dennis, _ was 
settled  in  the  parish  of  Pucklechurch,  and  died,  I 
believe,  in  1521.  The  Harleian  MS.  1543,  f.  75, 
shows  that  this  Jno.  Dennis  had  a great-great- 
grandson,  Jno.,  sixteen  years  of  age  1623.” 
Though  I think  there  is  a mistake  here,  and  that 
the  boy  was  ten  years  younger,  the  lapse  of  three 
generations  is  sufficient  to  carry  back^  the  John 
Dennis,  or  Dennys,  whom  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
makes  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Secrets  of 
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Angling,  to  t)iQ  early  part  of  .the  sixteenth  century. 
The  last  mentioned  John  Dennis  had^  however,  a 
grandson,  John  Dennis,  of  Pucklechurch,  who 
died  August  7,  1609,  w'ho,  I think  it  is  more 
probable,  was  the  author  of  the  work  in  question. 
In  my  pedigree,  which  is  a full  one,  I find  no 
John  Davers,  or  Danvers,  related  to  these  Dennises. 
As  Agnes  Danvers,  the  great-grandmother  of  the 
John  Dennis  whom  I take  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Secrets  of  Angling,  had  no  brothers,  I do  not 
think  that  the  latter  could  have  been  more  nearly 
related  to  John  Davers  than  as  a third  cousin. 

H.  B.  Tomkins. 

New  University  Club. 

GEORGE  BUCHANAN’S  LATIN  PSALMS. 

(4“*  S.  iii.  192,  298.) 

I beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a few  addi- 
tional Horatian  lines  in  these  Psalms.  The  late 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  had,  as  is  well  known, 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  modern  Latinists,  at 
one  time  contemplated  a Life  and  a new  edition 
of  Buchanan’s  Poetical  Works,  on  which  he  be- 
stowed considerable  labour.  His  copy  of  Bu- 
chanan is  said  to  be  very  rich  in  notes  and  parallel 
passages  from  the  classics  and  modern  writers. 
Although  the  work  is  not  completed,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  labours  of  Sir  William  in  this 
field  will  not  be  lost  to  the  world.  It  has  been 
well  observed  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  May  22, 
1869  (p.  683),  that  “ his  acquirements  as  a scholar 
and  a man  of  learning  were  unequalled  in  this 
country  in  our  time.” 

“ Quod  vivo  et  valeo,  tutus  et  hostium 
A fraude,  eximia  fulgeo  gloria : 

Quod  late  validis  impero  gentibus, 

Totum  muneris  id  tui  est.” — Ps,  cxliv.  2. 

“ Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est, 

Quod  monstror  digito  prsetereuntium 
Rom  ante  fidicen  lvra3 : 

Quod  spiro  et  placeo,  si  placeo,  tuum  est.” 

Carm.  iv.  3,  21. 

“ Tu  me  si  placido  lumine  videris 
Cedent  tristitiae  nubiJa.” — Ps.  xlii.  8. 

“ Tu  nos  si  placido  lumine  videris 
Cedent  coiitinuo  csetera  prospere.” 

Ps.  Ixxx.  3,  7, 19. 

“ Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  semel, 

Nascentem  placido  lumine  videris. 

Ilium  non  labor  Isthmius 
Clarabit  pugilem.” — Carm.  iv.  3,  1. 

“ Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 

Incolumis  fugiet  ruinam.” — Ps.  cxxv.  1. 

“ Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 

Impavidum  ferient  ruinaj.” — Carm.  iii.  3,  7. 

“ Vitae  O praesidium  et  certa  salus  me^.” 

Ps.  xl.  17. 

Vitae  0 praesidium  meae.” — Ps.  xliii.  2. 

0 et  praesidium  et  dulce  decus  meum.” 

Carm.  i.  1,  2. 


“ O quis  altos 

Nubium  in  tractus  celeri  columbae 
Me  levet  penna ! ” — Ps.  Iv.  6. 

“ Multa  Dircaeum  levat  aura  cycnum, 

Tendit,  Antoni,  quoties  in  altos 
Nubium  tractus.” — Carm.  iv.  2,  25. 

“ Interque  laudes  mentibus  puris  manus 
Coelo  supinas  tollite.” — Ps.  cxxxiv.  2. 

“ Coelo  supinas  si  tuleris  manus.” — Carm.  iii.  23,  1. 

For  the  occurrence  of  these  lines  and  expres- 
sions, the  depth  and  extent  of  Buchanan’s  scholar- 
ship itself  may  be  urged  as  a sufficient  reason, 
and  every  reader  of  these  Psalms  will  admire  the 
skill  with  which  he  has,  as  it  were,  woven  them 
into  his  own  elegant  verses.  The  censorious  may 
console  themselves  with  Martial’s  question  — 

“ Nostris  versibus  esse  te  poetam, 

Eidentine,  putds,  cupisque  credi ” — i.  xxxiii. 
But  the  carrying  off”  must  take  place  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  in  order  to  justify  its  applica- 
tion in  Buchanan’s  case.  While  on  this  subject 
it  may  be  noted  that,  curiously  enough,  the  same 
expression  which  Buchanan  uses  in  two  of  his 
Psalms  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  is 
made  use  of  by  him  in  his  translation  of  Top- 
lady’s  hymn,  Kock  of  Ages”  : — 

“ While  I draw  this  fleetiug  breath  ; 

When  my  eye-strings  break  in  death.” — Toplady\. 

“ Diim  hos  artus  Vita  regit ; 

Quando  nox  sepulchre  tegit.” 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Translations,  1863, 

2nd  edit.  p.  199  (Quaritch). 

“ Hunc  ego,  dum  vivam,  dum  spiritus  hos  reget  artus 

Usque  colam.” — Ps.  civ.  33. 

“ artus  dum  regit 

Vitalis  aurm  spiritus.” — Ps.  xxvii.  4. 

E.  Meikle. 

Willow  Bank,  Manchester. 


EXPLANATIONS  WANTED  OF  OLD  FRENCH 
IVORDS. 

(4^'^  S.  iv.  96.) 

The  following  remarks  may  help  to  elucidate 
some  of  these  words.  Others  appear  for  the  pre- 
sent inscrutable : — 

Oure. — A1  accomplissement  del  oure  del  dite 
esglise.”  The  modern  French  oeuvre  was  in  the 
fourteenth  century  uvre,  as  a Norman  word.  It 
admitted  of  contraction  into  wre  (cf.  our  English 
manure'),  and  of  phonetic  interpretation  as  owe. 
The  only  other  word  which  could  have  had  the 
same  form  is  liure,  ure  (heure),  which  was  also 
occasionally  oure. 

Arssons. — This  is  an  admissible  plural  of  argoti,. 
arqun,  the  saddle-bow,  from  arc. 

Esmailles. — Enamels,  connected  apparently  with 
an  old  Teutonic  root,  English  smelt, 

or  melt.  (The  difference  between  a Spanish  saddle 
and  an  English  one  I cannot  explain.) 
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Amosuoient. — “ Un  estrange  'bargeman  qui  nous 
amosuoient  de  Lambeth.”  After  a little  puzzling 
I perceived  that  this  odd-looking  word  must  have 
been  intended  for  amoisnoiet,  from  amoisner,  an 
old  form  of  amesner  or  amenerj  to  bring  or  con- 
duct— a meaning  which  just  suits  the  passage. 
After  all,  the  plural  is  used  blunderingly  for  the 
singular.  Perhaps,  however,  oient  may  have  been 
misread  for  out,  which  would  be  the  proper  Nor- 
man form. 

Deymes.—ThiQ  is  no  doubt  the  true  Norman 
form  of  daim,  from  dama,  a fallow  deer. 

Aysshelers. — This  curious  word  has  long  been 
the  torment  of  etymologists.  In  modern  English 
we  meet  with  it  as  ashlar  or  ashler,  which  is  ex- 
plained as,  large  blocks  of  stone  squared  for 
building  ashlar-worh,  meaning  work  faced  with 
such  stones.  It  has  not  been  observed  that  ashlar 
is  a dialectic  form  of  eshler,  which  seems  to  be 
Anglicised  from  echelle;  so  that  ashlar-ivork  is 
really  ladder-ivorh.  The  propriet}^  of  the  applica- 
tion will  be  obvious  at  a glance  to  one  who  knows 
how  this  architectural  term  is  applied.  The  ay 
in  the  above  word  represents  the  initial  e.  The 
interchange  of  the  Norman  forms  jiais,  pays,  pees, 
pes,  &:c.  for  peace  sufficiently  illustrates  the 
point. 

Ileuses. — Les  heuses  de  la  nouvelle  sale,” 
means,  the  doors  of  the  new  hall.  Ileuse  is  a 
variant  of  hues,  huis,  uis,  us  (whence  the  French 
huissier  and  our  usher),  from  ostium. 

Esc7'oitz. — Deux  baldekyns  escroitz.'^  I be- 
lieve I must  give  this  word  up  unless  it  can  be  a 
corruption  of  ecroissi,  broken  or  cracked,  from 
which  by  a normal  interchange  of  oi  and  u we  get 
our  word  crush. 

Luk. — Pour  le  pois  et  le  luh  et  le  faceon.” 
Whether  the  patois  word  luqiier  or  louquer,  to 
look  at,  still  heard  in  Normandy,  was  derived 
from  England,  or  the  English  word  from  the 
Norman,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  however,  that  luk  above  is  really 
intended  for  look,  but  I cannot  assert  it  positively. 

Gaudes. — Gaudes  d’or.”  This  Norman  word 
(derived  from  gaudium)  was  doubtless  the  same 
as  the  English  one  gaude  (ornament,  embellish- 
ment), which  occurs  in  Chaucer  and  elsewhere. 

Oelez  et  hachez. — “ Deux  hanaps  dor  ove  cou- 
vercles  oelez  et  hachez  de  diverses  corones,  egles 
et  lyons.” — The  first  word  appears  to  be  from  the 
Norman  oel  or  uel,  equal,  similar ; and  the  latter 
from  hncher,  an  art-term,  which  we  preserve  in 
^^cross-hatching  ” ',  meaning,  of  old,  to  engrave  in 
general.  Littre  gives  an  apt  quotation  of  the 
fourteenth  century : Un  petit  gobelet  d’or 

hachie  a couronnes  tout  autour.”  We  see,  then, 
that  the  passage  from  the  MS.  might  be  trans- 
lated : Two  golden  tankards  with  similar  covers 
engraved  with  various  crowns,  eagles,  and  lions.” 

Sorrez. — This  is  a contraction,  without  doubt. 


of  surorez,  gilt — a verb  which  may  be  found  in 
Kelham’s  Norman  Dictionary. 

Dahmirie. — Much  the  same  as  hahoo7iery  of  the 
present  day. 

Soide  dor. — Soule  may  be  a primitive  French 
form  of  sol.  The  common  word  soleil  is  a deriva- 
tive of  soliculus.  Sotde,  however,  theoretically 
from  sol,  cannot  be  traced. 

Botrass'. — Probably  for  hotei'iaus,  toads. 

Braces. — For  hr  as,  arms. 

Bolle. — A bowl. 

Mof. — Possibly  for  moi,  or  mui,  a measure,  from 
modius. 

Could  Heementkude  conveniently  let  me  see 
the  MS.  ? J.  Payxe, 

4,  Kildare  Gardens. 


CUNINGHAM. 

(P^  S.  iv.  62  et  ante.) 

I am  sorry  to  find  that  I have  given  unnecessary 
trouble  to  Espedake  b}^  confining  my  remarks  to 
the  radical  words  of  which  this  territorial  name 
is  compounded.  I might  quite  as  easily  have  re- 
ferred to  the  adjective  form  Cyning,  but  to  give 
the  sense  of  a royal  race  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add  an  additional  syllable,  making  it  Cyning  cyn, 
i.  e.  the  royal  kin. 

The  suggestion  that  the  name  may  have  ori- 
ginated in  Cunningham  having  been  the  abode  of 
the  old  British  kinglets  of  Strathclyde  ” is  most 
ingenious,  but  I am  afraid  it  will  not  stand  inves- 
tigation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Strathclyde  were  a Celtic 
tribe,  speaking  one  of  the  numerous  dialects  of' 
that  race.  Of  this  we  have  an  authentic  example 
in  the  great  historical  poem  of  the  Gododin,  in 
which  the  word  for  king  is  rm?..  Thus,  in  stanza 
thirt3''-six  we  have  the  expression  ‘‘sellovir  reen,” 
which  Count  Th.  ITersart  de  la  Villemarque  in  his 
Po'emes  des  Bardes  Bretons  du  VI  Sihcle  (pp.  530, 
Ilennes,  1850),  translates  Poi  des  Selgoviefis.  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  the  Count  is  confessedly  the 
leading  authority  on  all  ancient  Celtic  dialects. 

Although  I am  quite  convinced  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  canon  that  you  cannot  combine  two 
distinct  languages  in  a name,  it  is  open  to  apparent 
exceptions  which,  when  examined,  are  found  to 
support  it.  Names  are  always  traceable  to  the 
individual  language  spoken  at  the  time  they  were 
introduced,  which,  according  to  the  date,  might 
be  derived  from  one  or  more  roots.  I remember 
one  instructive  instance  of  this  of  a very  modern 
date.  It  is  a house  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  which 
is  known  as  Clyde-side  Villa  ” — a designation 
which  combines  Celtic,  Saxon,  French,^  or  perhaps 
rather  Italian  elements,  but  all  of  which  are  cur- 
rent in  the  English  of  the  present  day. 

If  Espedaee  will  be  so  good  as  furnish  exam- 
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pies  of  his  'pleonasms,  I shall  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  considering  them. 

In  conclusion,  I should  rather  object  to  Espe- 
DARE  referring  to  the  Acts  of  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ments published  by  the  royal  commission  as 
Thomson^ s Scots  Acts.  No  doubt  that  learned 
gentleman  bore  the  heaviest  part  of  the  labour, 
but  unfortunately  he  was  unable  to  complete  the 
first  volume,  which  was  published  many  years  after 
the  other  ten,  although  he  had  collected  materials 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Cosmo 
Innes,  who,  in  the  preface  (p.  50),  states  seriatim 
the  portions  for  which  he  is  responsible,  and  gives 
a list  of  those  which  his  predecessor  had  pre- 
viously sent  to  the  press.  Among  the  former  are 
the  Appendix  Actorum  Puhlicorum  Regis  Johannis, 
pp.  95**-99*. 

The  question  to  what  extent  the  great  barons, 
on  receiving  their  grants,  dispossessed  the  whole 
or  most  part  of  the  old  resident  proprietary,  and 
settled  alien  followers  of  their  own,  is  a most 
interesting  and  complicated  one.  I possess  some 
very  curious  notes  on  the  subject  which  I shall 
look  over,  and  as  soon  as  I am  able  will  take  an 
opportunity  of  submitting  them  in  the  pages  of 
‘‘  N.  & Q.”  George  Vere  Irvirg. 


CROWNED  HEADS  MARRYING  SISTERS. 

S.  iv.  95.) 

Duke  (afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  1815,  Grand-Duke)  Carl  (Lud- 
wig Friedrich)  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  (born 
1741,  died  1816),  married  two  sisters,  daughters 
of  the  Landgrave  George  Wilhelm  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt' — (1)  in  1768,  Friederike  Caroline 
Luise  (born  1752,  died  1782) ; and  (2),  in  1784, 
Charlotte  Wilhelmine  Christiane  Marie  (bora 
1755,  died  1785).  By  his  first  consort  the  pand- 
duke  had  ten  children,  five  of  whom  died  as 
infants  (the  then  duchess  died  in  consequence  of 
her  confinement  of  a princess).  By  his  second  con- 
sort he  had  but  one,  Carl,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
(born  1785,  died  1837),  a prince  who  played  some 
part  in  the  history  of  Prussia.  The  surviving 
children  of  his  first  marriage  were  : the  Duchess 
of  Saxe-Hildburghausen  (bom  1769,  died  1818)  ; 
the  Princess  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  (bom  1773,  died 
1839)  ; the  famous  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia  (born 
1776,  died  1810)  ] the  Queen  Friederike  of  Han- 
over (bom  1778,  died  1841).  She  was  married 
three  times — (1)  to  the  Prince  Ludwig  of  Prussia, 
who  died  in  1796 ; (2)  to  the  Prince  of  Solms- 
Braunfels,  who  died  in  1814 ; and  (3)  to  Ernest- 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  afterwards  King 
of  Hanover,  who  died  in  1851) ; and  George, 
Grand-Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  (bom  1779, 
died  1860).  {Vide  & Q.”  S.  ii.  504.)  The 
son  of  Grand-Duke  George  is  the  present  Grand- 


Duke  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (born  1819,  succeeded 
1860),  who  married  in  1843  Augusta  Caroline 
(born  1822),  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge ; issue,  one  son,  the  present  Brbgrossherzog 
(born  1848).  (Vide  Stamm-Tafel  des  Grossher- 
zoglichen  Hauses  Mecklenburg  (in)  Grossherzoglich 
Mecklenburg  - Strelitzischer  Staats  - Kalender  fur 
1869.) 

Marriages  with  the  deceased  wife's  sister  are 
very  common  and  ver}^  popular  in  Germany,  it 
being  considered  quite  the  right  thing  for  the  hus- 
band to  give  to  his  children  the  best  and  most 
natural  step-mother  by  marrying  his  sister-in- 
law.  I can  well  understand  that  a man  will  never, 
never  think  of  marrying  his  mother-in-law,  and 
do  not  see  any  reasons  whatsoever  why  the  Church 
of  England  should  forbid  this,  but  to  Germans  it 
seems  to  be  almost  understood  that  the  husband, 
in  case  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  should  marry 
his  sister-in-law.  Such  marriages  have  almost 
always  been  very  happy  ones,  and  have  diminished 
the  shame  and  blame  ” attached  to  the  name  of 
step-mother.  Hermarr  Kindt. 

German^'. 


I am  not  sure  that  I quite  understand  C,  H.  M. 
Does  he  want  only  instances  of  two  sisters  marry- 
ing two  (unconnected  in  blood)  crowned  heads,  or 
does  he  want  instances  of  two  brothers  of  any 
royal  family  marrying  two  sisters  ?* 

The  first  state  of  things  will  be  found  in  the 
families  ensuing:  — Elizabeth  of  Bavaria  (Duchy) 
married  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria;  her 
sister  Marie  married  Francesco,  King  of  Naples. 
Saxony : Elizabeth  married  Ferdinando,  Duke  of 
Genoa ; Anna,  Ferdinando  Duke  of  Tuscany ; Mar- 
garethe,  Carl  Ludwig  of  Austria ; Sophie,  Carl  of 
Bavaria.  A very  little  study  of  the  Almanach  de 
Gotha  will  help  C.  H.  M.  to  hosts  more  of  in- 
stances of  this  class. 

The  second  kind  of  alliance  is  much  rarer.  The 
only  instances  which  I know  in  distinguished 
families  are:  Francesco,  King  of  Naples,  and  his 
brother  Luigi,  married  Marie  and  Matilde  of 
Bavaria;  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  and  his 
brother  Carl,  married  Auguste  and  Louise  of 
Saxe  Weimar;  Caroline  and  Louise  of  Hesse 
Homburg  both  married  princes  of  Rudolstadt. 
There  are  several  instances  of  princes  marrying 
each  other’s  sisters,  and  one  in  which  two  sisters 
have  married  the  same  man  — August  Duke  of 
Oldenburg  to  Adelheid  and  Ida  of  Anhalt  Bern- 
burg  Schaumburg.  Hermentrude. 


[*  We  are  informed  by  C.  H.  M.  that  he  intended  to 
ask  for  instances  of  any  crowned  head  marrying  two 
sisters. — Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 
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HORAT.,  CARM.  I.  xxviii. 

(4**’  S.  iv.  112.) 

I respectfully  submit  that  Me.  Keightlet  has 
failed  to  prove  liis  case.  Let  us  take  bis  state- 
ments as  they  come.  He  describes  the  ode,  and 
rightly,  as  a dialogue  between  a shipmaster  and 
the  departed  spirit  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher 
Archytas.”  He  says  also  that  it  is  “ amccbseic.” 
To  this,  however,  I demur.  For  I discover  in  it 
no  similarity  to  the  5th  and  8th  idyls  of  Theo- 
critus, or  to  the  3rd  and  7th  eclogues  of  Virgil. 
Dialogue  merely  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a car- 
men amcehceum.  The  true  definition  of  it  is: 
‘‘  Cujus  hsec  lex  est,  ut  qui  posterior  dicit,  pri- 
orem  vincat,  magis  aliquid  subjiciendo,” — a law 
strictly  observed  in  the  poems  already  mentioned, 
as  also  in  the  ode  of  Horace  beginning  “ Donee 
gratus  eram  tibi  ” (Lib.  m.  Carm.  9.) ; but  not, 
as  far  as  I can  see,  in  this  under  consideration. 

Of  the  fifth  stanza — the  olfending  one — Me. 
Keightlet  says  it  is  ^^superfluous”  ; being,  as  he 
asserts,  a repetition  of  something  already  said. 
This  I do  not  see.  But  what  I do  see  is  this : — 
The  mariner  having  shown,  by  some  illustrious 
examples,  that  no  station  is  so  exalted  as  to  shield 
its  subject  against  the  stroke  of  death,  proceeds, 
in  a very  natural  way,  to  other  reflections  con- 
nected with  the  subject:  such  as  the  causes  by 
which  men  meet  their  end,  instancing  particularly 
war  and  shipwreck — accident  by  flood  and  field”; 
that  no  period  of  life  can  count  upon  indulgence, 
for,  Mista  senum  ac  juvenum  densentur  funera,” 
and  that  with  the  inexorable  goddess,  the  arbiter 
of  mortal  fate,  is  no  respect  of  persons,  but,  as 
is  said  of  another,  sequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum 
tabernas  Begumque  turres.” 

A word  as  to  the  alleged  plagiarisms  from  later 
poets.  After  condemning  the  stanza  wholesale  as 
not  Horatian,  but  the  work  of  some  Grammaticus, 
and  smacking  of  other  authors,”  the  last  line,” 
he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘‘  evidently  alludes  to  the  death 
of  Dido  in  the  But  why  so  ? I would 

ask.  When  Virgil,  in  Book  iv.  698,  writes  (the 
reference  I presume  intended)  — 

“ Nondum  illi  flavum  Proserpina  vertice  crinem 
Abstulerat,  Stygioque  caput  damnaverat  Oreo,” — ■ 

he  was  only  referring  to  the  popular  mythology, 
according  to  which,  ‘‘no  one  could  die,  if  the 
goddess  herself,  or  Atropos  her  minister,  did  not 
cut  off  one  of  the  hairs  from  the  head.”  And 
surely  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Horace  was  ever}^ 
bit  as  well  up  in  mythology  as  Virgil,  and  would 
be  as  well  able  and  as  likely  to  draw  upon  it, 
whenever  it  might  answer  his  purpose  to  do  so. 

That  the  use  of  the  yoxh/ugit  is  either  “strange,” 
or  “almost  ludicrous,”  or  that  it  was  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  any  one  by  that  of  its  compound 
refugit  in  the  “passage  of  Lucan’s  Pharsalia  (ii. 
75),”  I cannot  allow.  I rather  see  in  this  use  of 


it — not  a common  one,  I admit — a very  peculiar 
force  and  beauty.  The  latent  idea  in  fugio  is  one 
of  dread,  or  shrinking  from.  But  Proserpine,  so 
far  from  being  influenced  by  any  such  feelings  as 
these,  in  the  execution  of  her  office,  “nullum 
caput  fugit,”  be  he  even  as  far  above  ordinary 
mortals  as  were  Tantalus,  Minos,  and  Pythagoras. 

Begging  to  apologise  for  the  length  of  this 
reply,  I will  only  say  in  conclusion  that  I must 
still  hold  by  the  disputed  stanza  as  Horace’s  own, 
and  not  “ as  being  a gift  bestowed  on  the  poet  by 
the  generosity  of  the  interpolator” — at  least,  till 
better  advised. 

I observe  that  in  the  Oxford  edition,  published 
by  John  Henry  and  James  Parker,  1857,  the  speech 
of  Archytas  is  made  to  begin  at  line  7 : “ Occidit 
et  Pelopis,”  &c.  To  my  mind,  the  17th  epode 
might,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  called  amoe- 
bseic  ” as  this  28th  ode. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 


“De  Comitiis  Atheniensium  ” (4**^  S.iv.  157.) 
The  author  of  this  work  was  G.  F.  Schomann, 
formerly  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Greifswald.  An  English  translation 
was  published  in  London  (Whittaker  and  Co.) 
some  years  ago.  Fe.  Noegate. 

The  Oath  of  the  Cock  (4*^  S.  iii.  470.) — Is 
not  Seta-Aioun  Six  Springs,  and  not  Seven  ? 

Hyde  Claeke. 

Heealdtc  (4*^  S.  iv.  127.) — There  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  the  extracts  from  Feme,  given 
by  G.  W.  M.  (iii.  539)  and  myself  (iv.  64).  The 
maxim,  “Mariti  non  acquirunt  nobilitatem  ex 
parte  uxorum,”  applies  only  to  the  husband  and 
father,  and  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  as  to 
what  is  allowed  in  virtue  of  descent  maternally. 
Again,  my  statement  had  reference  to  the  courtesy 
of  heraldry,  not  to  its  laio.  And  as  I had  no 
reason  to  expect  these  two  dissimilar  things  would 
be  confounded,  I said  no  more  than  I judged  to 
be  requisite  to  convey  Feme’s  meaning,  adding 
the  page  where  the  particulars  occur.  But  as  it 
is  thought  that  I have  misrepresented  the  author, 
I will  now  ask  you  to  find  room  for  the  following, 
on  which  my  statement  was  based.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  additional  quotation  given  by 
G.  W.  M.  adds  nothing  to  it : — 

“ Notwithstanding,  this  curtesie  hath  the  law  of  Armes, 
or  rather  but  custome  shew^ed  in  this  case,  that  if  a gen- 
tlewoman of  bloud  or  coat-armour  maryeth  a husbande 
wanting  both  those,  and  hath  issue  by  him  a sonne,  her 
sonne  yet  may,  for  his  life  time,  beare  her  coate,  with  his 
diiference  of  cinquefoile  (as  a note  of  his  demie  gentry) : 
‘ Quia  partus  sequitur  ventrem  ’ — the  fruite  followeth  the 
nature  of  the  tree,  and  therefore  the  law  calleth  him 
her  sonne.  But  this  is  onely  (as  I have  heard  good 
lawyers  say)  in  the  fauor  of  noblenes,  and  but  the  curtesie 
of  Armes.” 
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I am  at  a loss  to  understand  your  correspon- 
dent’s assertion,  that  the  observations  quoted  by 
Shem  merely  apply  to  two  previous  headings.” 
My  edition  of  Feme  has.no  headings.  It  contains, 
however,  marginal  notes.  And,  opposite  the  two 
preceding  paragraphs,  are  the  words  correctly 
given  by  G.  W.  M. ; while  opposite  the  paragraph 
in  dispute  are  the  words  laced  coat,”  rightly 
descriptive  of  the  subject  of  it.  Shem. 

Chapel  : a Pkintek’s  Teem  (P**  S.  iii.  484.) — 
This  word,  used  for  a meeting  or  a society,  is  not 
confined  to  printers.  In  Germany,  and  in  every 
part  of  Switzerland,  musical  societies,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  are  called  chapels,”  and  the  leaders 
are  ^^chapel-masters.”  The  society  may  be  the 
choir  of  a church  or  the  band  of  an  opera-house ; 
it  matters  not,  it  is  a chapel.  In  Lausanne  we 
find  The  Chapel  of  the  Hotel  Beau  Rivage,” 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Gall,”  &c.  &c. 

Abbey  (in  French,  abbaye)  is  a word  used  in  the 
same  manner.  In  Catholic  Switzerland  the  abbaye 
is  not  the  place  appropriated  to  the  rites  of  re- 
ligion, but  the  religious  corporation  or  fraternity 
that  uses  it.  The  ‘^church”  is  not  the  abbey 
church,”  but  ^^the  church  of  the  abbaye, i.  e.  of 
the  fraternity. 

In  Switzerland  the  trade  confraternities,  or 
guilds,  are  always  abbayes,  whether  they  exist  in 
Catholic  cities  like  Fribourg,  or  in  a Protestant 
one  like  Berne.  In  these  two  cities  we  find 
abbayes  of  mercers,  masons,  carpenters,  and  of 
every  other  trade.  Literary  and  social  clubs  or 
circles  are  also  abbayes.  In  Lausanne  the  prin- 
cipal club  is  the  Abbaye  de  I’Arc.”  The  work- 
ing classes  there  have  also  their  Abbaye  Demo- 
cratique”  and  ‘^Abbaye  de  I’Union,”  and  the 
soldiers  have  their  ^‘Abbaye  Militaire.” 

James  Heney  Dixoh. 

Aigle,  Canton  de  Vaud. 

Lhhch  (4*^  S.  iv.  118.) — I would  query  whe- 
ther the  word  lunch,  lunchion,  in  the  sense  of  a 
fragment,”  has  anything  to  do  with  the  meal, 
and  whether  the  resemblance  be  not  merely  acci- 
dental. I find  this  'note  in  the  MS.  Boucher- 
Hunter-Barker  Glossary  which  I possess  (I  think 
in  Mr.  Hunter’s  handwriting)  : — 

‘‘I  apprehend  luncheon  is  a corruption  of  nuncheon,  and 
that  this  is  derived  from  the  old  word  noonschench  which 
occurs  in  a chartulary  of  St.  Edmunds  Bury : ‘ infra 
manerium  de  Herdwyke — custumarius  faciet  si  dominus 
voluerit  unam  precariam  * in  autumpno  cum  duobus 
hominibus  ad  cibum  domini  ad  duo  repasta  et  ad  noon- 
schench si  dominus  voluerit in  cerevisia  empta 

pro  hominibus  conductis  pro  uvis  colligandis,  pro  eorum 
noenschench  ad  potandum  post  prandium,  cuilibet 
quadr.’  ” — Comp.  Eliens  (Bp.  Kennett’s  MSS.) 

I think  that  the  passages  thus  cited  are  almost 
sufficient  to  prove  the  derivation  of  the  word. 
Etymological  probabilities  are  very  strong  against 


such  a compound  as  noon^shun,  whilst  the  noon- 
schench, or  noon-drink,  or  noon-gift  had  an  actual 
existence,  and  the  transition  to  nuncheon,  luncheon 
is  easy.^  I believe  that  in  some  country  places  the 
former  is  still  the  old-fashioned  pronunciation. 

J.  Eliot  Hodgkih. 

This  word  was  seldom  heard  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  at  least  in  the  West  of 
England.  The  word  in  much  more  common  use 
was  nunimet,  which  I take  to  be  an  abbreviation 
of  noon-meat.  F.  C.  H. 

I entirely  agree  with  the  assertion,  that  this 
word  is  of  doubtful  etymology  ” ; and  I rather 
fancy  that,  not  in  pure  etymology  alone,  but  in  a 
mere  matter  of  fact,  must  its  origin  besought. 
If  it  is  spelt  lunchions  in  The  Cautelles  of  the  Masse, 
I should  fancy  that  the  spelling  was  corrupt,  and 
that  the  first  syllable  was  really  derived  from 
noon,  as  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  in 
Hudibras  (Part  i.  canto  I,  v.  145-6 : — 

“ While  laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons, 
They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  nwncAeons.” 

0. 

Natueal  Ihheeitance  (4‘*'  S.  iii.  38,  200,, 
345.) — I have  the  pedigree  of  Queen  Victoria 
entirely  through  females  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained; that  is  to  say,  it  terminates  in  Inez, 
natural  daughter  of  Theobald  I.,  King  of  Navarre, 
who  died  in  1253.  It  comprises  twenty-one 
generations.  I have  also  that  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  for  twenty-four  generations,  ending  with 
IMargaret  of  Habsburg,  who  married  in  1290  Theo- 
dore VHI.  Count  of  Cleves ; and  I should  think 
her  ancestry  might  be  found.  I can  only  trace 
my  father’s  for  eleven  generations,  as  I cannot 
find  the  wife  of  William  Zouche  of  Bulwicke,  co. 
Northants,  ^‘frater  D’mi  Zouche,”  whose  daughter 
and  heir,  Frances,  married  William  Saunders  of 
Harrington,  co.  Northants,  and  was  mother  of 
Audrey,  wife  of  Sir  George  Villiers ; and  my  own 
for  thirteen  generations,  as  I want  the  wife  of 
John  Goring  of  Sussex,  whose  daughter  married 
Sir  William  Clement  of  the  Mote,  Kent. 

Edmuhd  M.  Boyle. 

Kock  Wood,  Torquay. 

Maxim  atteibuted  to  Rocheeohcaijld  (4*^  S. 
iv.  66.)  — This  maxim  is  also  found  in  Cicero 
(Amicit,  c.  16),  where  he  tells  us  that  Scipio  had 
a great  abhorrence  of  the  sentiment : — 

“ Negabat  ullam  vocera  inimiciorem  amicitiac  potuisse 
reperiri,  quam  ejus,  qui  dixisset,  ita  amare  oportere,  ut  si 
aliquaiido  esset'osurus : nec  vero  se  adduci  posse,  ut  hoc, 
quemadmodum  putaretur,  a Biante  esse  dictum  crederet, 
qui  sapiens  habitus  esset  unus  e septem,  sed  impuri  cujus- 
dam,  aut  ambitiosi,  aut  omnia  ad  suam  potentiam  revo- 
cantis  esse  sententiam.” 

The  maxim  is  thus  traced  to  Bias,  who  lived  in 
the  sixth  century  b.  c.  However  unwilling  Scipio 
may  be  to  believe  that  the  idea  originated  with 
Bias,  it  was  imagined  to  be  so  in  the  time  of 
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Aristotle,  as  we  rind  that  philosopher  {Rhet.  ii.  13, 
6th  ed.  Bekk.)  ascribing  it  to  him  when  speaking 
of  the  feelings  of  the  aged  : — 

Kal  oure  (piXovcL  crcpo^pa  oure  (jacovcti  Sia  raura, 
aXAa  Kara  r^v  Blavros  vrrodriKTju  Kal  (piXovcTiv  cos  /.ua-f}- 
covrss  Kal  laiffovcriv  ws  (piXr](jovr€S. 

“They  neither  love  nor  hate  to  excess  on  these  ac- 
counts, hut  following  the  advice  of  Bias,  they  love  as  if 
they  were  one  day  to  hate,  and  hate  as  if  they  were  one 
day  to  love.” 

Diogenes  Laertius  (lib.  i.  cap.  v.  6)  gives  the 
words  ascribed  to  him  : , 

^iXe7y  ios  ixiffriCTovras  * robs  "yap  TrXelffrovs  oli/ai 
KaKovs. 

I find  in  Conde  Liccanor,  where  Don  Juan 
Manuel  (born  about  A.  d.  1320,  died  A.  d.  1362) 
gives  the  ripest  fruits  of  his  experience,  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment,  showing  that  he  felt  with  Scipio 
in  regard  to  such  a maxim : — 

“ Quien  te  conseja  encobrir  de  tus  amigos, 

Engauar  te  quiere  assaz,  y sin  testigos.” 

“ He  who  'advises  you  to  be  reserved  to  your  friends 
wishes  to  betray  you  without  witnesses.” 

C.  T.  Damage. 

Baeonetct  oe  Home  of  Eeistton  (4^^  S.  iv. 
31.) — Sir  John  Home  of  Denton,  who  died  in 
1671,  had  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter 
of  Stewart,  commendator  of  Coldingham,  three 
sons;  1st.  Sir  Alexander  Home  of  Coldingham, 
whose  male  line  terminated  on  the  death  of  his 
grandson,  Sir  John  Home,  in  1788;  2nd.  Sir 
Patrick  Home  of  Denton,  created  a baronet  of 
Hova  Scotia  in  1682,  whose  male  line  is  said  to 
have  expired  on  the  death  of  his  grandson,  Sir 
.Tames  Home,  in  1785;  3rd.  Henry  Home  of 
Karnes,  whose  grandson  was  the  celebrated  Henry 
Home,  Lord  Karnes. 

Lord  Karnes  married  Agatha,  daughter  of 
Drummond  of  Blair,  by  whom  he  acquired  the 
estate  of  Blair-Drummond  in  Perthshire.  Ilis 
son,  in  terms  of  a family  arrangement,  assumed 
the  name  of  Home-Drummond.  The  present 
proprietor  of  Blair-Drummond  (Mr.  G.  Stirling 
Home-Drummond)  is  thus  the  heir  male  and  re- 
presentative of  the  Homes  of  Denton. 

Mr.  Home-Drummond  would  also  seem  to  have 
a claim  to  the  dormant  title  of  Earl  of  Dunbar  in 
the  Scottish  peerage,  as  descended  from  Patrick 
Home,  uncle  of  the  earl,  the  patent  to  the  first 
earl  having  been  granted  to  his  heirs-male 
general.  John  Macxay. 

Montreal. 

Population  oe  London,  te?-/}p.  Heney  II. 
(4‘^  S.iv.  75.) — According  to  the  best  estimates  the 
population  of  the  metropolis  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  was  40,000.  Fitz- Stephen  says, 
in  his  interesting  picture  of  London  at  that  period, 
that  outside  one  of  the  gates  in  a certain  plain 


field  (Smithfield)  a great  fair  was  held  every 
Friday : — 

“The  Arabian  sent  thither  his  gold;  the  Sabeans,  spice 
and  frankincense;  the  Scythians,  armour;  Babylon,  its 
oil ; Egypt,  precious  stones ; India,  purple  vestments ; 
Norway  and  Russia,  furs,  sables,  and  ambergrease;  and 
Gaul,  its  wine.  The  only  plagues  were  the  intemperate 
drinking  of  foolish  persons  and  the  frequent  fires.” 

Between  London  and  Westminster  was  a con- 
tinuous suburb,  with  the  gardens  and  orchards  of 
the  citizens,  and  on  the  north  of  the  city  were 
open  meadows,  and  beyond  this  a great  forest, 
well  stocked  with  the  stag,  the  hind,  the  wild 
boar,  and  the  bull.”  John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

CoNSEiLS  DES  Pehd’hommes  (4'^  S.  iii.  697; 
4^*^  S.  iv.  125.) — Your  correspondent  H.  W.  D. 
(.lersey),  who  wishes  to  know  the  origin  of  this 
institution,  wdll  find  the  date  of  its  foundation 
mentioned  in  the  Encyclopedie  des  Ge7is  du  31o7ide, 
tome  vingtieme,  Paris,  1844,  p.  215,  art.  ‘‘Prud’- 
hommes  ” : — 

“ Quoiqu’il  en  soit,  le  plus  ancien  tribunal  connu  sous 
cette  denomination  est  celui  des  Prud’hommes  Pecheurs 
de  Marseille,  qui  fut  dtabli  par  le  bon  roi  Rene  en  1462, 
pour  connaitre  des  cas  de  peche,  et  les  membres  etaient 
elus  par  les  pecheurs.” 

If  he  wishes  for  farther  information  I refer  him 
to  the  Dictiormaire  de  V Admmistratio7i  franqaise, 
par  M.  Maurice  Block,  Paris,  1856,  pp.  1388- 
1392,  under  the  head  of  Prud’hommes — Con- 

seils,”  where  this  subject  occupies  four  chapters, 
and  at  page  1393,  B.  gives  a list  of  the  works 
from  which  he  drew  his  information  about 
this  curious  institution,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
French  race.  M.  W.  D.  is  probably  aware  that 
even  in  our  day  the  fishermen  of  France  who 
frequent  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  have 
carried  wuth  them  this  institution.  The  chief 
man  in  all  their  harbours  is  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Prud’homme ; ” his  duties  are  magiste- 
rial, and  I believe  from  his  dictum  there  is  no 
appeal.  Geo.  Geay. 

Hoxton. 

Chemitype  (4*^^  S.  iv.  115.)— The  following  is 
from  Reports  of  the  Juries  (Exhibition,  1851)  : — 

“ For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  casts  in  relief  from  an 
eugraving,  the  process  of  chemitype  is  equally  ingenious. 

A polished  zinc  plate  is  covered  with  an  etching  ground  ; 
the  design  is  etched  with  a point  and  bitten  in  with  dilute 
aquafortis  ; the  etching  ground  is  then  removed,  and 
every  particle  of  the  acid  well  cleaned  off  . . . The  plate, 
on  whicli  must  be  placed  filings  of  fusible  metal,  is  then 
heated  by  means  of  a spirit-lamp,  or  any  convenient 
means,  until  the  fusible  metal  has  filled  up  all  the  en- 
graving, and  when  cold  it  is  scraped  down  to  the  level  of 
the  zinc  plate,  in  such  a manner  that  none  of  it  remains 
except  that  which  has  entered  into  the  hollow  parts  of 
the  engraving.  The  plate  of  zinc,  to  which  the  fusible 
metal  has  become  united,  is  then  submitted  to  the  action 
of  a weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid  ; and  as,  of  these  two 
metals,  the  one  is  negative  and  the  other  positive,  the 
zinc  alone  is  eaten  away  by  the  acid,  and  the  fusible 
metal  which  had  entered  into  the  hollows  of  the  engraving 
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is  left  in  relief,  and  may  then  be  printed  from  by  means 
of  the  typographic  press.” 

This  is  chemitype/’  as  carried  out  at  the 
Imperial  Printing  Office  at  Vienna  in  1851,  hut  it 
is  just  possible  that  the  name  may  have  been 
applied  to  some  other  process  since  that  date. 

R.  B.  P. 

In  A brief  Survey  of  the  Objects  of  Graphic  Art 
exhibited  by  the  Imperial  and  Government  Printing 
Establishment  at  Vienna^  at  the  London  Exhibition^ 
1851  (Bagster  & Sons),  1 have  accidentally  found 
the  following  paragraph,  which  may  serve  as  a 
reply  to  F.  M.  S. 

“ Chemitypy. — Eepresentations  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Imperial  Establishment,  etched  on  zinc, 
chemityped,  and  printed  with  the  common  printing- 
press  ; — a new  invention  by  Piil,  for  etching  on  zinc  in  a 
raised  manner.” 

G.  F.  D. 

Tailor  Stories  and  Jokes  (4^^  S.  ii.  437,  587; 
hi.  84,  160;  iv.  126.) — The  following  occurs  in 
the  Journal  of  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.,  vol.  i.  p.  372 
(Longmans,  1858) : — 

“ 3Ionday,  28th. — A ridiculous  problem  is  given  in  the 
Chronique  de  Paris,  founded  upon  the  old  sayings  in 
England  that  a cat  has  nine  lives,  and  that  nine  tailors 
make  a man,  the  result  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

1 cat  =9  living  men. 

1 man  = 9 living  tailors. 

If  9 cats  = 9 X 9 men  or  81  men, 

9 men  = 9 X 9 tailors,  or  81  tailors, 

9 cats =81  X 81  tailors,  or  6561  tailors. 

According  to  this  calculation  the  value  of  a tailor  seems 
mathematically  reduced  to  zero.” 

J.  P.  Morris. 

Old  Swan,  Liverpool. 

Alctjin’s  Bible  (4^^  S.  iv.  115)  is  at  Rome  in 
the  library  belonging  to  the  convent  of  the  oratory 
called  Chiesa  Nova,  otherwise  Sancta  Maria  in 
Vallicella.  It  is  of  the  largest  4to  size  and  very 
stout.  It  has  no  illuminations,  but  a few  capital 
letters  are  done  in  the  style  of  late  eighth  cen- 
tury. The  scription  is  small,  and  the  ink  is 
rather  pale,  while  the  parchment  is  thin.  At  the 
end  are  these  lines  : — 

“ Alchuin  nomen  erat  sophiam  mihi  semper  araanti. 
Pro  quo  funde  preces  mente,  legens  titulum.” 

The  first  time  (a.d.  1852)  I saw  this  codex,  two 
Oratorian  priests  were  working  on  it  for  its  read- 
ings. 

Speaking  of  the  MS.  treasures  in  this  fine 
library,  M.  Valery,  in  his  truly  valuable  Voyages 
en  Italie,  iii.  116,  observes : — 

“ Une  Bible  latine,  du  VIII®  siecle,  attribute,  d’apres 
I’inscription,  a Alcuin,  merite  peut-etre  plus  cet  honneur 
que  I’exemplaire  promene  et  mis  si  bruyamment  en  vente 
a Paris  il  y a queiques  annees.” 

Daniel  Rock. 

Kensington. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,”  ed.  folio,  1688. 
(4**^  S.  iv.  96.) — I have  copies  of  the  edition  of 


1688,  both  ordinary  and  large.  There  is  a 

sculpture  ” to  Book  viii.  in  the  former,  but  the 
latter — a noble  book  in  many  respects — though  it 
promises  “ sculptures,”  gives  none.  They  w'ere 
evidently  never  bound  up  with  the  copy. 

J.  Payne. 

Kildare  Gardens. 

Castles  in  the  Air  (4^^  S.  iv.  116.)  — M. 
Eman  Martin  gives  the  following  explanation  of 
the  expression  Chateaux  en  Espagne  ” : — 

“ Batir  des  chateaux  en  Espagne.  Projeter  des  choses 
qui  ne  se  realteeront  jamais. 

“ Du  temps  ou  les  Maures  faisaient  leurs  excursions  en 
Espagne,  il  etait  defendu  d’y  edifier  des  chateaux  dont 
ces  ennemis  auraient  pu  s’emparer,  et  ou  ils  auraient 
cherche  a se  fortifier.” 

Whether  this  expression  was  or  was  not  derived 
from  some  such  prohibition,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Germans  have  a precisely  similar  phrase, 

Spanische  Luftschlosser.”  Herefordiensis. 

On  the  French  phrase,  ^‘faire  des  chasteux  en 
Espaigne,”  Cotgrave  says : — 

“.  . . (for  there  are  but  few  Castles  in  the  main  land 
of  Spain ; or,  if  more  were  to  be  built,  who  hath  to  do 
withal  but  the  Spaniard  This  Proverb  is  derived 
from  the  Grandees  of  France,  who  have  been  often  de- 
bauch’d by  the  Spanish  promise,  from  the  service  of  their 
Prince,  in  hopes  of  great  promotions  in  Spain.” 

John  Addis,  M.A. 

Rustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Engraved  Portrait  (4*^  S.  iv.  116.) — This  is 
the  portrait  of  the  great  lawyer,  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  J.  S. 

Norwich. 

CoHNCiL  OF  Rathbreasil  (4‘^  S.  iii.  629.) — 
There  seems  considerable  obscurity  about  the 
locality  of  the  Council  or  Synod  of  Rathbreasil 
(^.  e.  the  enchanted  Rath).”  A writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  an  article  on  the  Settle- 
ment of  Ulster”  in  April  last,  quoting  Keating, 
appears  to  consider  it  identical  with  the  present 
‘‘  Mountrath,”  or  rather  Moyne  Rath,  ^.  e.  the 
Rath  of  the  Bog,  in  the  ancient  Leix  and  Ofialy 
country,  now  the  Queen’s  County ; while  T. 
Moore,  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  considers  it  to 
be  Blau  Breasil,  or  Hy  Breasil,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  near  the  shores  of  Lou’^h  Neagh.  This 
locality  still  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Roden 
family,  the  present  earl  being  Baron  Clanbrassil 
(or  breasail,  more  correctly). 

However,  as  Keating,  in  his  description  of  the 
synod  of  Rathbreasil,  quotes  the  book  of  Clone- 
nagh,  and  as  we  find  at  the  present  day  a parish 
of  that  name  existing  within  a couple  of  miles  of 
Moynerath,  and  in  union  with  it,  and  where  at 
that  remote  period  flourished  a couple  of  large 
monasteries,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  writer 
in  the  Review  is  correct  when  he  places  it  at  the 
latter  place.  ( Vide  Archdall’s  Monasticon.) 

It  must  also  be  considered  that  this  synod  was 
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held  under  the  presidency  of  a Dano-Irish  bishop, 
Gillibert,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Norman  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Lan- 
franc),  and,  in  common  with  the  Danish  holders 
of  the  sees  of  Dublin  and  Waterford,  were  conse- 
crated by  him;  and  would  naturally  hold  the 
synod  in  a district  where  they  had  paramount 
influence,  as  in  Leix,  and  not  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  where  the  Irish  bishops  of  Keltic  origin 
still  held  to  the  Culdean  or  Patrician  form  of 
consecration. 

In  a note  to  Moore’s  beautiful  Irish  melody, 
‘‘Oh  Arranmore,  loved  Arranmore,”  the  “Hy 
Breasail,  or  Enchanted  Island,”  is  described  as  an 
imaginary  land  seen  in  the  far  west  of  a clear  day 
by  the  islanders,  and  he  quotes  Beaufort’s  Ancient 
Topography  of  Ireland — which,  if  accessible  to 
your  correspondent,  would  perhaps  clear  up  the 
subject : for  in  the  note,  in  his  History  of  Ireland, 
Moore  has  evidently  mixed  up  the  Hy  Breasail 
and  Clan  Breasail  in  a rather  cloudy  manner. 

H.  H. 

Portsmouth. 

Boedee,  Ballad  Sceaps  : “ Eatlih"’  Eoaein’ 
Willie”  : “ Wha  dale  meddle  wi’  me  ” (P**  S. 
iii.  460,  557.) — In  the  fourth  canto  of  the  Lay,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  makes  the  aged  minstrel  describe 
himself  as  having  been  the  pupil  of  the  “jovial 
harper  who  slew  the  bard  of  Beull  in  fight  on 
Teviot’s  side,”  and  who  for  this  deed  was  tried  and 
executed  at  Jedburgh.  In  a note  on  the  passage, 
he  identifles  him  with  the  “Battlin’  Bearin’ 
Willie  ” of  the  well-known  ballad  and  air  passing 
under  that  name,  and  quotes  “ a verse  or  two 
illustrative  of  his  history”  from  a song  (said  to 
be)  published  in  the  Tea-Tahle  Miscellany,  in 
which,  it  is  added,  Bamsay,  “ who  set  no  value 
on  traditionary  lore,  carefully  suppresses  all  that 
had  any  connection  with  the  history  of  the  author 
and  origin  of  the  piece.”  (Note  on  stanza  xxxi.) 

Desiring  to  investigate  the  traditions  connected 
with  this  Border  worthy,  I turned  to  the  Tea- 
Tahle  Miscellany,  expecting  to  find  the  remaining 
verses  of  the  song,  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
appears  only  to  have  extracted  a portion;  but 
after  careful  search  through  the  four  volumes, 
I have  failed  to  discover  the  poem  itself.  An 
examination  of  The  Evergreen  has  proved  equally 
unsuccessful. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  direct  me  to 
the  place  where  Sir  Walter  met  with  the  lines 
quoted  by  him,  or,  still  better,  to  the  source  from 
which  Bamsay  originally  procured  the  song  ? 

A former  correspondent  inquired  for  the  earliest 
version  known  of  the  ballad  of  “Battlin’  Boarin’ 
Willie,”  without  eliciting  the  desired  information 
(1®^  S.  X.  325,  452).  A note  on  Halliwell’s  Nur- 
sery Rhymes,  in  2“^^  S.  v.  186,  also  appears  to  refer 
to  the  song. 

I am  much  obliged  to  Me.  Biddell  Caeee  for 


his  notice  of  the  “Elliots’  Gathering,”  and  trust 
he  will  add  to  the  favour  by  communicating  to 
“N.  & Q.”  the  additional  stanzas  of  “Wha  daur 
meddle  wi’  me,”  which  he  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  recover.  By  doing  so  he  will,  I am 
sure,  confer  a great  pleasure  on  many  of  your 
readers  who  cannot  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
his  next  lecture.  W.  E. 

Macky’s  “Joeeney  theough  Scotland”  (4‘‘^ 
S.  iv.  135.) — Since  I put  my  query,  I have  noticed 
that  Mr.  Maidment  {Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  ii. 
403),  referring  to  Macky’s  character  of  the  Duke 
of  Melfort,  cites  Memoirs  of  Secret  Services  of 
John  Macky,  Esq. ; and  then  adds — “ Nichols,  in 
his  edition  of  Swift  (vol.  v.  p.  158),  ascribes  this 
work  to  Mr.  Davis,  an  officer  in  the  Customs.” 
Any  opinion  indorsed  by  Mr.  Maidment  bears, 
I believe,  great  weight  in  Scotland.  The  Journey 
contains,  I think,  internal  evidence  that  the  writer 
was  a Scotchman — perhaps,  too,  a Gallowegian — 
who  had  been  a deal  in  the  Low  Countries.  His 
local  and  historical  knowledge  of  Scotland,  for  his 
day,  is  remarkably  accurate.  T.  S. 

“ L’Empiee  c’est  la  Paix  ” (4*^  S.  iv.  117.) — 
Apropos  to  the  Editor’s  very  interesting  histoy 
of  this  utterance,  I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
remind  readers  of  a hon-mot  which  was  current 
in  Paris  a few  months  ago : — “ The  Empire  is 
Peace.”  “There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it! 
Peace  has  already  been  made  two  or  three  times, 
and  will  most  likely  have  to  be  made  again ! ” 

W.  H.  S. 

Yaxley. 

Paeliament  (4‘^  S.  iv.  117.) — The  first  part  of 
your  answer  to  Sie  T.  Winnington  is  correct, 
but  to  my  mind  hardly  sufficiently  clear.  The 
word  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, or  the  general  Parliament  of  the  kingdom, 
but  refers  solely  to  the  governing  body,  or 
Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  In  the  two 
Temples  any  meeting  of  the  Benchers  for  busi- 
ness is  called  a “Parliament”;  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  a “Council”;  and  in  Gray’s  Inn,  a “Pen- 
sion,” or  in  one  instance,  I find,  a “ Cupboard.” 
Mr.  Curll  was,  therefore,  “ called  ” by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Middle  Temple.  I could  cite  in- 
numerable instances  from  Dugdale  in  proof  of  this, 
but  I have  not  the  book  by  me.  I have  only  an 
anonymous  work,  published  by  Kearsly  in  1780, 
said  to  contain  every  particular  circumstance  in 
Sir  W.  Dugdale’s  celebrated  work  called  Origines 
Juridiciales,  ^c. 

I do  not  agree  with  you  that,  since  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  authority  to  call  barristers  has 
been  “ tacitly  relinquished  ” to  the  Benchers.  To 
me  it  appears  that  the  power  was  always  theirs, 
subiect  to  general  rules,  made  by  the  Crown  or 
Privy  Council.  W.  C. 

Kichmond,  Surrey. 
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I venture  to  suggest  a little  supplementary  mat- 
ter to  the  answer  given  to  Sir  T.  Winnington’s 
inquiry  as  to  the  use  of  this  word  with  reference 
to  calls  to  the  bar.  The  order  in  Council  there 
quoted  shows  that,  in  1676,  the  call  was  made  by 
*‘the  Ordinary  Council  of  the  House,’'  and,  conse- 
quently, long  before  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Now  the  Council  of  the  House  is  not 
designated  by  the  same  term  in  each  Inn  of 
Court.  In  the  Middle  Temple  the  Council  is 
called  ‘^The  Parliament,”  and  the  great  room 
where  the  Benchers  assemble  is  called  the  Par- 
liament Chamber.”  In  Gray’s  Inn  the  assembly 
is  not  called  Parliament,”  but  Pension”  ; and 
the  phrase  used  is,  ‘GAt  a Pension  held,”  &c. 
How  the  two  different  words  were  derived,  I 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  discover.  C. 

Misquotation  S.  iv.  75.) — It  may  interest 
your  correspondent  Observator  to  know  that,  at 
any  rate,  the  expression — In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shaft  thou  eat  bread” — is  correctly  rendered 
in  a Latin  version.  In  sudore  vultus”  is  the 
motto  of  the  ancient  Cheshire  family  of  Sweten- 
ham  of  Somerford  Booths,  and  they  bear  as  arms 
Paly  of  six  argent  and  gules ; on  a bend  vert  tlu'ee 
spades  of  the  first, — in  allusion  to  the  toil  required. 

John  Pickeord,  M.A. 

Bolton  Perc}’-,  near  Tadcaster. 

Meaning  oe  Vanuela,  or  Wandailes  S. 
iv.  117.) — It  strikes  me  that  we  may  have  here  a 
Celto-Teutonic  compound  of  (1)  Wan  (compare 

TFawsbeck water,”  on  which  see  Donaldson’s 
Vari'onianus,  p.  33,  edit,  of  1844),  a shape  taken 
by  the  Welsh  afon,  stream,  river,  and  (2)  Eng- 
lish dcel,  del,  dele,  or  deal  (akin  to  Gothic  dailjan, 
dails',  Swedish  del',  Modern  High  German 

theil,  ^c.),  part,  portion;  and  that,  accordingly, 
the  word  in  question  may  mean,  a parcel  of 
ground  by  the  side  of  a river,  a river-plat.  At 
.all  events,  this  interpretation  thoroughly  suits 
the  ‘^Wandailes  upon  the  river  Tayse”  (Tees). 

.Tohn  Hosktns-Abrahall. 

Combe  Vicarage,  near  Woodstock. 

“ Little  John  Elliott”  (4‘^  S.  iii.  460,  557.) 
Being  at  a distance  from  home,  I am  unable  to 
refer  to  the  chapter  and  page  in  N.  & Q.”  in 
which  a question  was  asked  about  the  ballad  of 

Little  John  Elliott.  The  other  da)^,  at  an  inn 
at  New  Castleton,  in  Liddesdale,  I found  a book 
called  Scott’s  Border  Exploits,  which  seems  to 
have  been  v/ritten  by  some  local  worthy,  and 
published  by  subscription  in  the  year  1834.  It  is 
there  stated  that  Bothwell,  having  been  com- 
missioned by  Queen  Mary  to  punish  the  i^Ioss- 
troopers,  was,  in  attempting  to  do  so,  defeated 
and  wounded  by  John  Elliott  of  Park.  Queen 
Mary  visited  him  (Bothwell)  at  Hermitage,  hav- 
' ing  ridden  by  wa}’-  of  Hawick  all  the  way  from 


Jedburgh.  She  was  compelled  to  return  the  same 
day,  Bothwell  having  represented  that  Hermitage 
Castle  was  unsafe  for  her.  The  fatigue  knocked 
her  up,  and  she  lay  sick  at  Jedburgh  for  a fort- 
night. The  ballad  was  written  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victor}^  of  Elliott  over  Bothwell,  and 
two  verses  are  given  running  thus  : — 

“ I vanquish’d  the  Queen’s  Lieutenant, 

And  made  his  fierce  troopers  to  flee — 

• My  name  is  little  John  Elliot, 

And  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  7 

“ 1 ride  on  my  fleet-footed  gray. 

My  sword  hanging  down  by  my  knee — 

I ne’er  was  afraid  of  a foe, 

Then  wha  daur  meddle  wi’  me  ? ” 

C.  W.  Barkley. 

Indian  and  European  Games  : Hop-Scotch 
(4^*'  S.  iv.  94.) — This  game  is  called  in  Scotland 
peevers,  peeverals,  and  pabals.  The  number  of 
squares  used,  however,  is  less  than  what  the 
Indian  children  use  in  the  game.  Four  lines  are 
drawn  on  the  ground,  enclosing  three  spaces,  or 
beds,”  as  they  are  named.  These,  with  the 
parts  before  the  first  and  after  the  last  line,  make 
five  places  altogether.  The  children  call  this 
kind  of  beds  ” common  ones.  Circular  and 
other  shaped  ones  are  sometimes  made,  but  similar 
rules  hold  good  for  all  shapes.  The  player  must 
keep  hopping  on  one  foot,  and  kick  the  peever  into 
each  space,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  go  on  the 
lines,  or  pass  over  one  of  the  spaces,  which  are 
counted  losses,”  at  which  points  another  player 
takes  up  the  game.  D.  Macphail. 

27,  Castle  Street,  Paisley. 

Colonel  Frederick  (2“'^  S.  viii.  399,  502 ; ix. 
93,  183.)  — In  looking  over  some  old  numbers  of 
N.  & Q.”  the  other  day,  I met  with  some  queries 
and  replies  respecting  the  above  unfortunate  gentle- 
man and  his  family.  It  ma)’-  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  learn  that  a short  time  ago  I met  a great- 
grand-son  of  his  in  Liverpool,  named  Neuhoif 
Clarke.  On  speaking  to  him  he  informed  me  th  at  he 
was  then  living  at  the  village  of  Crosby,  near  Liver- 
pool, w’here  he  was  engaged  in  running  messages 
to  town  for  trifling  articles  required  by  the  shop- 
keepers, &c.  I knew  him  when  a boy.  His 
father  was  Theodore  Clarke,  formerly  excise  officer 
in  Furness,  North  Lancashire,  subsequently  an 
auctioneer,  and  lastly  a publican.  In  his  latter 
capacity  he  kept  a house  known  as  the  “ Struggle!’,” 
in  Upper  Brook  Street,  Ulverston.  This  name  he 
gave  to  the  place  himself,  and  over  the  door  he 
placed  a sign,  on  which  was  represented  a globe 
with  the  figure  of  a man  struggling  through  it. 
Having  some  real  or  fancied  grievance  with  the 
excise,  he  published  about  that  time  a rather 
bulky  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and  signed  himself 
the  Struggler.”  In  the  preface,  which  I read 
some  time  ago,  are  several  interesting  particulars 
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respecting  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather, the  late  king  of  Corsica. 

J.  P.  MoPwKIS. 

22,  Sandstone  Eoad,  Old  Swan,  Liverpool. 

Another  Shakspeare  Autograph  (4^*^  S.  iv. 
107.)  — The  writer  of  the  “Table  Talk  ” in  The 
Guardian  newspaper  (Aug.  11, 1869,  p.  918)  men- 
tioning the  Shakspeare  autograph  which  has  been 
found  in  the  small  Ovid,  gives  a different  reading 
from  that  which  has  been  printed  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
On  it  is  written  (sa3’’s  “N.  & Q.”)  “thyne  zec7'e- 
terie,  W.  Shakspere — Stratforde,  Marche  16.” 
But,  says  The  Guardian  correspondent,  the  writ- 
ing is  interpreted  by  experts  as  “thyne  Sweetest* 
W.  Shakspere,  Strathforde,  Marche  16.”  I did 
not  myself  copy  the  inscription ; but  when  I at 
first  saw  “thyne  zecreterie’’'  in  “N.  & Q.”  I was 
much  surprised  that  I had  been  so  mistaken.  I 
had  the  little  book  containing  the  autograph  in 
my  hands  some  time  when  I was  attending  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds ; and  I confess  I did  not  hesi- 
tate to  read  it  as  given  in  The  Guai'dian,  “thyne 
sweetestT  I was  permitted  the  use  of  a lens,  but 
as  I profess  to  be  no  expert  in  reading  writing  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  suggest  a correction 
which  had  not  been  confirmed  by  an  independent 
observer.  W.  H.  S. 

Trefoils  in  Arms,  and  Mount  for  Crest 
(4^^^  S.  iv.  117.) — A casual  visit  to  the  village  of 
Bushton,  Northamptonshire,  enables  me  to  inform 
Mr.  Mohntford  that  trefoils,  borne  in  coat  ar- 
mour, do  not  invariably  appear  in  connection  with 
a mount  or  hill  in  the  crest.  The  arms  of  the 
Treshams  of  Bushton  were : Party  per  saltire, 
sable  and  or,  in  chief  and  in  base  each  three  tre- 
foils slipped,  two  and  one,  one  and  two : the  crest, 
a boar’s  head  with  a trefoil  in  his  mouth. 

J.  L.  Cherry. 

Hanley. 

Legal  Fictions  (4‘^  S.  iv.  148.)  — Blackstone 
(iii.  107 ) has  explained  it  as  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a plaintiff  to  feign  that  a contract,  really  made 
at  sea,  was  made  at  the  Boyal  Exchange,  or  other 
inland  place,  in  order  to  draw  the  cognizance  of 
the  suit  from  the  courts  of  admiralty  to  those  of 
Westminster  Hall  (4  List.  134).  Our  lawyers 
justify  this  fiction  by  alleging  that  the  locality  of 
such  contracts  is  not  essential  to  the  merits  of 
them.  Such  fictions  are  adopted  and  encouraged 
by  the  Boman  law : that  a son  killed  in  battle  is 
supposed  to  live  for  ever  for  the  benefit  of  his 
parents  {Inst.  i.  tit.  25)  ; and  such  as  died  in  cap- 
tivity were  supposed  to  have  died  in  their  own 
country  (fols.  49,  15,  18).  T.  .1.  Buckton. 

Youart:  Yooghoort  (4‘»'  S.  iv.  91,  166.)  — 
One  reason  why  Mr.  Palgrave  does  not  mention 

This  correction  had  been  already  made  by  the  vriter 
in  The  Athenaeum. — Ed.  “ X.  &.  Q.”] 


the  clotted  cream  called  yughard,  or  yughurt,  is, 
that  this  is  a Turkish  not  an  Arabic  word,  and 
therefore  unknown — certainly  unused  in  Arabic. 
In  Egypt  it  is  called  haimak,  under  which  name 
it  is  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Cairo  in  small  earthen 
saucers.  It  has  also  various  other  names,  as  mastj 
dimhak,  &c.,  the  copiousness  of  Arabic  leading  tO' 
the  use  of  a great  variety  of  dialects.  When  sail- 
ing round  the  coast  of  Arabia  many  years  ago  in 
company  with  a profound  Oriental  philologist,  he 
stated  that  he  found  the  dialect  of  Hadramout 
very  different  from  those  in  use  elsewhere,  many 
words  being  identical  with  the  archaic  Hebrew 
of  the  Pentateuch.  These  peculiarities  disap- 
peared on  reaching  Yemen  and  the  Hajaz,  where 
the  dialects  spoken  differed  again  from  that  spoken 
in  Egypt  {Misr),  and  these  again  from  that  of 
Syria  {Shani).  The  variations  consisted  not  only  in 
the  use  of  difierent  synonymous  terms  for  the  same 
object,  but  in  the  pronunciation  of  particular  con- 
sonants in  the  same  word,  so  as  to  give  it  a very 
difierent  sound.  W.  E. 

Cob’s  Hall  S.  iii.  12*)  — At  Burford,  Ox- 
fordshire, is  an  old  house,  one  of  the  oldest  among 
man}^  antique  specimens  of  domestic  architecture 
in  the  deserted-looking  High  Street,  called  Cob- 
Hall,  of  which  Fisher,  in  his  History  of  Burford, 
states  that  he  can  give  no  satisfactory  account 
prior  to  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was 
converted  into  an  inn  by  the  sign  of  the  Swan, 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  original  use  of  the 
building  for  the  purposes  of  a swannery.  Apart 
from  the  situation  of  the  building,  close  to  the 
river  Windrush,  in  a spot  well  adapted  for  breed- 
ing and  rearing  swans,  the  conjecture  seems  a not 
unreasonable  one.  The  small  building  in  the  area 
of  Lincoln  Castle,  known  as  Cob’s  Hall,  may  pos- 
sibly have  obtained  its  name  from  the  swan  pool 
which  it  overlooked.  Are  there  no  local  records 
relating  to  Lincoln  or  Kirton  which  will  throw 
any  light  on  the  true  origin  of  the  distinctive 
appellation?  L.  X. 

Pillory  at  East  Looe  (4‘^  S.  iv.  116.)  — This 
still  remains  over  the  porch  of  the  Guildhall.  It 
is  made  for  two  culprits,  as  is  shown  by  two  large 
perforations  for  necks,  and  two  only  for  one  arm 
of  each  offender.  Bond,  in  his  History  of  TFest 
Looe,  says  that  the  remains  of  a cage  for  scolding 
women  existed  when  he  wrote,  and  that  East 
Looe  had  a similar  one.  The  Looes  had  also  a 
tri-bucket  or  ducking-stool. 

Thomas  Q.  Couch. 

Samuel  Bogers  (4^^  S.  iv.  156.)  — Mr.  Hall 
misstates  the  age  of  Bogers  the  poet  at  his  death. 
He  was  born  on  July  30,  1763,  and  died  Dec.  18, 
1855,  so  that  he  was  not  ninety-six  but  ninety- 
two  years  old.  These  dates  I have  from  one  of 
his  nearest  relations.  Lyttelton. 
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G.  H.  Byerley  (3’''^  S.  xii.  264.) — I made  an 
inquiry^  to  which  by  chance  I can  now  give  an 
answer.  Mr.  G.  H.  Byerley  died  in  1864  of 
softening  of  the  brain,  at  the  Hanwell  Lunatic 
Asylum,  after  a short  residence.  He  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Byerley,  a well-known  literary 
man,  and  nephew,  I believe,  of  Sir  John  Byerley, 
of  Paris.  G.  H.  Byerley  was  brought  up  chiefly 
in  Paris,  and  resided  there  most  of  his  life.  As  a 
journalist  he  served  on  more  than  one  occasion  as 
a special  correspondent  of  The  Times.  He  was  a 
very  hardworking  man,  of  considerable  attain- 
ments, particularly  conversant  with  the  French 
language,  and  well  acquainted  with  mechanical 
and  engineering  details.  He  had  exhausted  his 
means  at  the  period  of  his  death.  He  was  author 
of  a pamphlet  on  our  military  system,  published 
by  Weale.  Hyde  Clarke. 

SuK-DiALS  (4^’^  S.  iv.  74.)  — On  the  south  wall 
of  a respectable  old  house  at  Lower  Tottenham  is 
a specimen  of  this  once  favourite  instrument  of 
our  forefathers,  of  considerable  size,  bearing  this 
wise  and  witty  motto,  both  in  moral  and  in  aj)- 
plication : — “ Sumus  umbra.”  Date  1691.  It  is 
probably  a compaoh  motto  for  the  purpose,  though 
I have  never  before  seen  it.  J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 


played  so  important  a part  in  the  eventful  time  in  which 
he  lived ; and  in  the  preparation  of  which  memoir  the 
editor  has  obviously  bestowed  much  time  and  attention. 

Ballad  History  of‘^  The  Wonderful  Derby  Ramf  detailed 
from  its  Stupendous  Origin  to  its  Tragical  Termination, 
in  a Series  of  Imaginative  Sketches.  By  Priestman 
Atkinson.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Alfred 
Wallis.  (Bemrose  & Sons.) 

This  series  of  amusing  sketches  of  the  eventful  history 
of  “The  Wonderful  Derby  Earn,”  will  amuse  the  youth- 
ful spellers  of  the  ballad,  while  graver  readers  will  share 
our  regret  that  Mr.  Alfred  Wallis  is  unable  to  clear  up 
the  almost  Homeric  mystery  in  which  the  origin  of  this 
Derbyshire  epic  is  still  involved. 

Some  Account  of  the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  Shrewsbury.  (Leake  & Evans, 
Shrewsbury.) 

Seeing  the  distinction  which  Shrewsbury  School  has 
now  enjoyed  for  so  many  years,  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  no  history  of  it  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world  ; 
and  the  thanks  of  those  interested  in  it  are  due  to  the 
modest  anonymous  author  of  the  present  unpretending 
little  volume,  for  the  amount  of  information  he  has  con- 
trived to  embody  in  it. 

Mr.  Swanston’s  First  Shakspeare. — In  the  sale  of 
the  first  portion  of  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  T.  Swan- 
ston,  Q.C.,  which  has  extended  over  the  last  twelve  days 
at  Puttick  and  Simpson’s,  in  Leicester  Square,  there  oc- 
curred a fine  cop}"  of  the  rare  first  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
1623.  It  wanted  but  two  leaves  only,  and  had  some 
other  trifling  defect;  but  after  a smart  competition, 
realised  the  large  price  of  338Z. — the  purchaser  being  Mr. 
Quaritch  of  Piccadilly. 
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Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and 
Somersetshire.  New  Edition,  with  Travelling  Map  and 
Plans.  (Murray.) 

The  statement  so  much  in  vogue  with  respect  to  every 
patent  medicine,  that  it  is  a thing  which  no  family 
should  be  without,  may  be  fairly  applied,  with  a differ- 
ence, to  Murray’s  worfd-renowned  Handbooks— they  are 
things  “which  no  traveller  should  be  without”  ; and  if 
any  proof  were  needed  to  show  the  anxiety  of  their  en- 
terprising publisher  to  make  them  deserve  their  well- 
earned  popularity,  it  might  be  found  in  this  new  edition 
of  The  Handbook  for  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Somerset.  It  has 
been  enlarged  to  just  double  its  size ; and  those  who 
know  how  carefully  information  is  condensed  in  these 
guides,  will  readily  understand  what  a mass  of  new  and 
useful  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  additional  two 
hundred  pages  contained  in  the  present  edition.  The 
rambler,  whose  happy  fortune  destines  him  to  visit  either 
of  these  counties,  will  find  in  this  Handbook  an  intelligent 
and  indispensable  Travelling  Companion. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Knight,  Baron  Seymour 
of  Sudeley,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  and  Master 
of  the  Ordnance.  % John  Maclean,  F.S.  A.  (Hotten.) 
The  present  volume,  of  which  only  a limited  number 
has  been  printed,  forms  the  first  portion  of  what  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  a much  larger  work— The  Lives  of 
the  Masters-General  of  the  Ordnance;  and,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  was  appointed  the  first  Master  upon  the  re- 
organisation of  the  department  in  1544,  this  memoir  was 
intended  to  form  the  first  of  such  series.  It  has  already 
appeared  in  Under  the  Croton  ; but  that  periodical  having 
been  suspended,  Mr.  Maclean  has  done  wisely  in  securing, 
in  this  more  available  form,  his  memoir  of  one  who 
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ilson  Croker. 
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“ Notes  and  Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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COMPANY  BADGES  OF  THE  FOOT  GUARDS. 

In  tlie  feudal  days  banners  were  carried  by 
soldiers  to  serve  as  distinguisbing  marks  in  battle 
or  as  rallying  points  for  the  men.  The  colours  or 
devices  displayed  were  those  of  the  leaders ; but 
no  acknowledged  system  existed  in  England  till 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  when  cognizances  were 
for  the  first  time  formally  emblazoned  upon  the 
standards  of  the  troops. 

In  the  infantry  every  company  had  a colour, 
which  was  carried  by  the  Ensign.  When  the 
Eoot  Guards  were  established,  in  1060,  Charles  II. 
granted  to  each  of  the  then  existing  companies  a 
royal  badge  to  be  displayed  upon  the  flag.  Wil- 
liam III.,  who  divided  the  battalions  into  two 
wings  of  musketeers  and  a centre  of  pikemen, 
directed  that  only  three  colours  should  be  used  j 
and  when  pikes  were  discontinued,  and  the  line 
consisted  of  only  two  wings,  two  colours  were 
used.  In  1751,  George  II.  ordered  that  more 
than  two  colours  should  not  be  displayed  in  the 
field.  In  1811,  the  Prince  Regent  granted  ser- 
vice badges  throughout  the  army,  and  at  the  same 
time  secured  to  the  Eoot  Guards  the  right  of 
retaining  their  company  colours,  but  forbad  more 
than  two  from  being  carried  in  the  field.  In  1859, 
the  Queen  was  pleased  to  direct  that  the  crimson 
colours  in  the  Guards,  which  were  formerly  those 
of  the  field  ofiicer’s  companies,  should  for  the 


future  be  carried  as  battalion  Queen’s  colours ; 
and  that  the  company  badges  should  be  embla- 
zoned on  the  centre  of  the  Union  Jack,  and  issued 
in  rotation  as  regimental  colours.  The  State 
standard,  presented  by  William  IV.  to  the  Grena- 
dier Guards,  is  carried  only  when  the  sovereign  is 
present. 

Grenadier  Guards. 

1.  First,  or  Queen’s  Compan}^  The  Royal 
crest.  — This  was  assumed  by  James  I.  when  he . 
became  King  of  England  and  Scotland. 

2.  A red  rose  surmounted  by  a white  one, 
called  the  Rose  of  the  united  Houses  of  Y«)rk  and 
Lancaster. — A royal  badge  of  Henry  VIIJ 

3.  The  fleur-de-lys,  or  flower  of  Louis,  the 
ancient  cognizance  of  France  first  adoipted  by 
Clovis  (or  Louis),  was  assumed  as  a royal  badge 
by  Henry  V.,  the  conqueror  of  France. 

4.  A golden  portcullis  with  pendent  chains. — 

A royal  badge  of  Henry  VII.,  which  he  derived 
through  John  of  Gaunt  from  the  Beaufort  Castle, 
in  Anjou.  . } 

5.  The  rose  en  soleil. — The  silver  rose  , of  York 

on  the  golden  sun  of  Y^'ork,  was  the  badge  i of  the 
Plantagenet  branch  of  the  house  of  York,  assumed 
by  Edward  IV.  after  the  battle  of  Moi^timer’s 
Cross,  where,  according  to  tradition,  a secopd  sun 
shone  forth  from  the  heavens  on  the  victorious 
troops.  I 

6.  The  thistle : the  flower  badge  of  Scotland. — 
A soldier  of  an  invading  Norwegian  army  trod 
upon  a thistle  when  the  army  was  attempting 
to  surprise  the  Scots.  He  cried  out,  and  gave 
timely  notice  to  the  slumbering  host,  which  was 
saved  from  defeat. 

7.  A harp  with  silver  strings. — The  arms  of 
Ireland  as  settled  by  James  I.  The  Earl  of  North- 
ampton wrote  in  1604 : — 

“ The  best  reason  that  I can  observe  for  the  bearing 
thereof  is,  it  resembles  countr}’’  in  being  such  an  in- 
strument that  it  requires  more  cost  to  keep  it  in  tune 
than  it  is  worth.” 

8.  The  red  dragon  of  Wales. — The  badge  of  the 
Cadwalladers,  displayed  on  the  banner  of  Henry 
VII.  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth. 

9.  A white  greyhound,  with  golden  chain  and 
collar. — A royal  badge  of  Henry  VH. 

10.  The  sun  in  its  splendour. — The  cognizance 
of  the  brothers  of  the  house  of  York,  Edward  IV. 
and  Richard  II.  — 

“ Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York.” 

11.  A unicorn  with  golden  collar,  chain,  mane, 
and  hoofs. — A supporter  of  the  arms  of  Scotland, 
and  taken  as  a supporter  of  the  arms  of  England 
after  the  accession  of  James  I. 

“ Some  have  doubts  whether  there  be  any  such  beast. 
But  the  great  esteem  of  his  home,  in  many  places  to  be 
seen,  may  take  away  that  needle.sse  scruple.  The  urii- 
corne  and  the  valiant  minded  souldier  are  alike,  for  both 
choose  rather  to  die  than  to  be  taken.” 
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12.  An  antelope  with  golden  gorget,  chain, 
mane,  and  hoofs. — A royal  badge  of  Henry  IV. 

13.  A royal  hart  couchant,  on  a green  mound, 
with  ducal  gorget  and  golden  chain. — The  white 
hart  lodged  was  the  favourite  badge  of  Richard  II., 
derived  by  him  from  his  mother  Joan,  who  had 
been  called  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  heiress  ,of 
Edward  Plantagenet  of  Woodstock. 

“ A stag  is  called  a hart  when  he  reaches  the  age 
of  six;  and  should  he  be  hunted  the  king,  yet 
escape,  he  is  called  a Hart  royal.  Though  a goodlie 
beast,  yet  when  he  findeth  himself  fat  he  ever  lodgeth 
and  skulketh  in  secret  places  to  avoid  chasing,  as  he 
knows  himself  worth  following  and  worth  killing,  but 
ipost  unfit  for  flying.” 

14.  A silver  falcon,  with  wings  expanded, 
standing  within  a golden  fetter-lock. — A royal 
cognizance  of  Edward  IV.,  first  used  by  his  grand- 
father Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  fifth 
son  of  Edward  III.,  meaning  that  he  was  locked 
out  from  all  hope  of  succession  to  the  crown. 

15.  The  red  rose  of  Lancaster. — A royal  badge 
of  Hepry  IV. 

16.  A white  swan,  with  golden  chain  and  col- 
lar.—A royal  badge  of  Henry  IV.,  assumed  by 
him  after  his  marriage  with  Mary  de  Bohun.  The 
Bohuns  obtained  it  by  marriage  witli  an  heiress 
of  the  Toni  family,  who  claimed  descent  from 
the  Lords  of  Boulogne,  commonly  called  the 
Knights  of  the  Swan,  in  consequence  of  an  old 
legend  that  six  brothers  of  the  family  had  been 
changed  into  swans. 

17.  An  eagle  crowned  grasping  a sceptre,  stand- 
ing on  the  trunk  of  a tree,  from  whence  sprouts 
forth  a sprig  bearing  a red  and  white  rose. — The 
badge  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  derived  partly  from 
her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  the  crest  of  which 
family  was  the  eagle,  and  partly  from  her  father, 
as  the  representative  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster. 

18.  A trunk  of  a tree,  with  green  leaves 
sprouting. — The  rebus  of  Woodstock,  a royal 
badge  of  Edward  III. 

19.  The  sword  and  sceptre  crossed. — Charles  H. 
had  granted  the  crest  of  Scotland  as  a badge  for 
this  company ; but  deeming  that  device  more 
fitted  for  a company  of  his  Scottish  Guards,  he 
changed  it  for  this,  one  of  the  Royal  Stuart 
badges. 

20.  The  Royal  Oak  of  Boscobel. — This  cogni- 
zance was  assumed  by  Charles  H.  in  remembrance 
of  his  escape  in  the  oak,  when  he  was  assisted  by 
Major  Careless ; who,  after  the  Restoration,  be- 
canie  an  ofiicer  in  the  Royal  Guards,  and  was, 
according  to  regimental  tradition,  the  first  captain 
of  this  company. 

21.  The  sun  descending  from  the  clouds. — The 
device  of  Edward  HI. 

22.  A beacon  blazing. — A royal  badge  of 
Renry  V. 


23.  Crossed  plumes.  — A royal  badge  of 
Henry  VI. 

24.  A silver  stag,  springing  from  the  gate  of  a 
golden  triple  tower. — The  crest  of  Ireland,  first 
assigned  as  such  by  James  I. 

25.  A shield  bearing  the  cross  of  St.  George. — 
Granted  by  William  HI. 

26.  The  lion  of  Nassau. — The  arms  of  Wil- 
liam HI.,  granted  by  William  HI. 

27.  Three  crowns,  surrounded  by  the  motto: 
“ Tria  juncta  in  uno.” — The  badge  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath.  This,  and  the  three  following 
badges,  were  granted  by  Queen  Victoria. 

28.  The  crest  of  Old  Saxony : — 

“ Out  of  a ducal  coronet  a pillar  proper,  the  top  adorned 
with  coronet  and  plume  of  three  peacock’s  feathers  prop., 
charged  with  a star  ar. ; on  either  side  of  the  pillar  out  of 
coronet,  a sickle  ar.,  handled  gu.,  the  backs  adorned  with 
tufts  of  peacock’s  feathers,  and  between  them  a horse 
courant  ar.” 

29.  The  shamrock, — The  badge  of  Ireland,  by 
which  St.  Patrick  explained  to  the  Irish  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity. 

30.  The  crest  of  the  Prince  Consort : — 

“ Out  of  a ducal  coronet  a pillar  of  the  arms  of  Saxony 
crowned  Avith  a like  coronet,  and  thereon  a plume  of 
three  peacock’s  feathers  proper.” 

Coldstream  Guards, 

1.  A white  lion. — A royal  badge  of  Edward  IV. 

2.  The  Prince  of  Wales’s  plumes. — A badge  of 
the  Black  Prince,  who  assumed  it  in  consequence 
of  having  deplumed  John  of  Luxembourg,  King 
of  Bohemia,  at  the  battle  of  Cre^y. 

3.  A spotted  panther.  — A royal  badge  of 
Henry  VI. 

4.  Two  crossed  swords. 

5.  St.  George  and  the  dragoi^ — The  badge  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  St.  George  was  the 
peculiar  guardian,  protector,  defender,  and  advo- 
cate of  England. 

6.  The  rose  in  garter. 

7.  A centaur. — The  cognizance  of  King  Stephen, 
who  took  possession  of  the  crown  of  England 
when  the  sun  was  in  the  sign  of  Sagittarius. 

8.  Two  golden  sceptres  crossed. 

9.  The  gold  knot  of  the  collar  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter. — The  wearing  of  the  collar  was  in- 
stituted by  Henry  VH. 

10.  An  escarbuncle.— A royal  badge  of  Henry  II., 
derived  from  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  whose  device  it 
was. 

11.  A white  boar  with  golden  bristles.  — A 
royal  badge  of  Richard  III. 

12.  A dun  cow. — A royal  badge  of  Henry  VH., 
which  he  derived  from  his  ancestor  Guy,  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

13.  A red  and  white  rose  impaled,  with  a 
golden  pomegranate. — The  royal  badg^e  of  Queen 
Mary.  The  rose  of  Henry  VHI.  joined  to  the 
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apple  of  Grenada,  the  badge  of  Katherine  of  Ar- 
ragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Spain. 

14.  A white  horse  galloping:  granted  by 
George  I. — A royal  badge  of  George  I.  The  Saxons 
held  a white  horse  in  great  esteem,  and  carried  it 
as  their  device.  The  Dukes  of  Brunswick-Limen- 
burgh  carried  a white  horse  for  their  crest ; but 
when  made  electors,  transferred  it  to  their  arms. 

15.  The  electoral  bonnet  of  Hanover. — A royal 
badge  of  George  I. 

Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 

,1.  The  crest  of  Scotland.  “ Nemo  me  impune 
lacessit.” 

2.  A bomb.  Terrorem  aftero.” 

3.  A lion  erect.  ‘^Intrepidus.” 

4.  The  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle. 
Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.” 

6.  A red  lion  with  golden  chain  and  collar. 
Timere  nescius.” 

6.  A blue  griffin.  ^^Belloque  ferox.” 

7.  A phoenix  in  the  flames.  “ Per  funera 
vitam.” — According  to  tradition  Colonel  Johnston, 
who  raised  this  company,  obtained  permission  to 
adopt  his  crest  as  a badge.  He  afterwards  rose  to 
distinction  in  war ; but  having  assisted  a brother 
oflacer  in  carrying  off  an  heiress,  he  was,  after  a 
trial,  executed. 

8.  A thunderbolt.  Horror  ubique.”  — 

“ The  bearing  of  lightning  betokeneth  the  effecting  of 
some  weighty  business  with  much  celerity  and  force- 
abieness.” 

9.  A cannon  firing.  “Concussse  cadent  urbes.” — 
Whether  the  invention  of  cannon  were  behovefull 

and  necessary,  or  as  others  reckon  it  most  pernicious,  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  dispute.” 

10.  A salamander.  ‘’Pascua  nota  mihi.” — 
This  was  the  crest  of  James  Earl  Douglas,  the 
first  Scotchman  who  was  Knight  of  the  Garter, 

11.  St.  Andrew’s  cross.  “ In  hoc  signo  vinces.” 
— When  Achaius,  king-  of  the  Scots,  and  Hungus, 
king  of  the  Piets,  encountered  Athelstan,  king  of 
the  Saxons,  they  prayed  to  God  and  St.  Andrew 
for  victory,  and  suddenly  beheld  a flash  of  light- 
ning in  the  shape  of  a white  cross  in  the  blue 
heavens.  Thus  encouraged,  they  defeated  their 
enemies  and  adopted  the  cross  as  their  device. 

12.  A trophy.  ‘‘  Honores  refero.”— It  was  the 
custom  among  the  Greeks  to  erect  a trophy  on 
the  spot  where  an  enemy  had  been  defeated.  One 
or  two  shields  and  helmets  of  the  routed  enemy, 
placed  on  the  trunk  of  a tree,  served  as  a memorial 
of  victory.  It  was  considered  wrong  to  destroy 
it,  and  equally  wrong  to  repair  it  when  it  had 
fallen  through  time,  for  animosity  ought  not  to 
be  perpetual. 

13.  A dog.  “ In  funera  fides.” 

14.  A lion  erect,  Intrepidus.”  — Same  as 
third  company. 

15.  The  old  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle. 
Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.” 

Henry  F.  Ponsonbt  (Colonel). 


ORIGIN  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Encyclopedists  and  the  Enquire  Within  ” 
gentlemen  rarely  fail  to  tell  us  that  the  first  news- 
papers were  called  Gazettes  ” 5 that  they  were 
first  printed  at  Venice,  and  derived  their  name 
from  the  “ gazetta,”  a small  Venetian  coin  at  the 
price  of  which  they  were  sold.  With  this  in- 
formation I am  not  satisfied.  I want  to  be  rer 
ferred  to  some  Italian  book  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  which  such  a coin  as  the  “gazetta”  is 
mentioned.  As  it  is,  I distrust  the  “ gazetta,”  as 
a coin,  altogether. 

The  gender  of  the  vast  majority  of  coins  ia 
masculine.  Thus,  “ un  souverain,”  “ un  shil- 
ling,” “ un  penny,”  “ un  hard,”  “un  4cu”  (or 
“ uno  scudo  ”),  “ un  piastre,”  “ un  peso,”  “ un 
fiorino”  (or  “un  florin,  or  “ ein  gulden  ”),  “ un 
ducat,”  “ un  carlino,”  “ ein  thaler,”  “ ein  kreutzer,” 
“un  centime,”  “un  centesimo,”  “ ein  mark,”  “ ein 
stuy  vir,”  “ ein  guilder,”  “ un  cuarto,”  “ un  claque,” 
“ ein  rapp,”  “ un  real,”  “ im  sequin,”  “ un  ba- 
jocco.”  The  Paolo,  the  Frederic,  the  Napoleon, 
and  the  Louis  would  be  nece.ssarily  masculine  in 
consequence  of  the  sex  of  their  sponsors ; yet  so 
far  has  the  system  of  making  money  masculine 
been  carried,  that  the  Spanish  hundred-real  piece, 
although  named  after  a queen  of  Spain,  takes  the 
ruder  gender  as  “ un  Isabellino.”  The  only  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  which  I can  call  to  mind 
are  “ une  guin^e,”  the  sound  of  whose  termina- 
tion makes  it  feminine ; “ une  pistole,”  “ una  onza 
de  oro”  (a  doubloon),  and  the  modern  Italian 
“ lira.”  There  is  also  the  Spanish  “ peseta,”  a 
feminine  diminutive  of  the  “ peso  ” or  dollar. 

In  a letter  from  Francis  Bacon  to  his  brother 
Anthony,  quoted  in  Mr.  Hep  worth  Dixon’s  PtT- 
sonal  History,  and  dated  May  9,  1596,  I read : — 

“Yesternight  Sir  John  Fortescue  told  me  you  had  not 
many  hours  before  imparted  to  the  Queen  jmur  adver- 
tisement, and  the  Gazettes  likewise,  which  the  Queen 
desired  Mr.  H.  Stanhope  to  read  all  over  to  her,  and  her 
Majesty  commanded  they  he  not  made  vulgar'’’ 

Again  Bacon  writes  : — 

“ I have  remembered  your  salutation  to  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  and  delivered  him  the  Gazette,  desiring  him 
to  reserve  it  to  read  it  in  his  barge.  He  acknowledged  it 
to  be  of  another  sort  than  the  common." 

What  were  these  “gazettes”  ? Scarcely  news- 
papers, I should  say.  Rather  copies  of  reports  or 
despatches.  Not  printed,  I fancy,  else  why  should 
Queen  Elizabeth  have  commanded  that  “they 
be  not  made  vulgar”  ? We  were  then  at  war  with 
Spain.  The  fleet  was  riding  in  Plymouth  Sound 
under  orders  for  foreign  service.  Mr.  Dixon  tells 
us  that  Anthony  and  Francis  Bacon  were  busied 
in  collecting  news  for  the  Queen  from  foreign 
spies  and  foreign  gazettes.  But  they  would  have 
learnt  nothing  of  the  intentions  of  the  King  of 
Spain  from  a “gazette”  published  in  Venice. 
Of  what  is  the  Spanish  “ gaceta  ” a diminutive, 
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if  it  be  a diminutive  at  all  ? Has  any  one  beard 
of  a Spanish  coin  called  a “ gaceta  ” ? You  see 
that  I am  completely  in  the  dark^  and  am  asking 
for  the  most  elementary  information. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Mint  at  Venice 
is  called  La  Zecca  ” ; and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Zecca  may  in  former  times  have  issued  a small 
token  or  pocket-piece  called  a zecchino  or  ze- 
chetto,  which  the  Venetians^  with  their  usual 
fondness  for  softening  words,  made  feminine.  On 
the  day  of  Victor  Emmanuel’s  entry  into  Venice 
in  1866  I heard  a gondolier  allude  to  his  Majesty 
as  /Ha  Be  ” j and  the  good  old  professor  who  was 
■ at  that  time  reading  Goldoni’s  plays  in  the  Vene- 
tian dialect  with  me  told  me  that  this  locution  of 
the  gondolier  was  neither  a slip  of  the  tongue  nor 
the  result  of  ignorance,  but  a deliberate  act  of 
re-sexing,  intended  to  express  a passionately  af- 
fectionate loyalty.  Thus  Zecchetto  ” might  thus 
become  “ Zecchetta/’  and  the  first  newspapers 
might  be  sold  for  a zecchetta  ” ; but,  alas ! 

Zecchetta  ” is  no  more  Gazetta  ” than  autocrat 
is  an  autograph. 

I am  quite  willing  to  believe  in  the  Venetian 
origin  of  newspapers,  for  St.  Mark’s  Place  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  head  quarters  of 
tittle-tattle  and  scandal.  Elle  ne  manque  qu’au 
tapis,”  said  a Frenchman  to  me  once,  pour  etre 
un  salon.”  From  certain  flags  of  the  pavement, 
exclusively  set  apart  to  be  paced  by  the  Venetian 
senators,  called  the  Broglio,  and  where  they  talked 
scandal,  and  occasionally  hatched  plots  against  the 
serene  republic,  we  may  derive  the  now  natu- 
ralised English  word  imbroglio.”  It  is  true  that 
some  derive  it  from  the  French  brouille,”  a 
muddle,  but  we  had  previously  naturalised  ^Hrou- 
ille”  as  ^‘embroil.”  It  is  quite  feasible — Venice 
having  so  early  shown  her  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
type-setting — that  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  Piazza 
and  the  Piazzetta  should  have  taken  printed  shape  ; 
but  why  need  the  first  news-sheet  have  borrowed 
its  name  from  a piece  of  money  ? Is  it  not  more  pro- 
bable that  it  was  christened  Gazzetta,”  the  di- 
minutive of  ^^gazza,”  a magpie — a chatterer  ? Such 
is  my  hypothesis.  Have  I been  forestalled  in  it  ? 
I am  reminded  in  conclusion  that  when  the  Aus- 
trians were  in  possession  of  Venetia,  the  Official 
Gazette  of  Venice,  the  first  page  of  which  was 
decorated  with  an  effigy  of  the  Austrian  eagle, 
was  habitually  spoken  of  by  the  lower  class  of 
Venetians  as  La  Gallina.”  When  the  Tedeschi 
evacuated  Venice,  the  newsboys  used  to  go  about 
crying  “ Ecco  la  Gazzetta  Uffiziale — senza  Gal- 
lina ! ” The  effigy  of  the  unpopular  eagle  had 
given  place  to  the  cross  of  Savoy.  There  would 
seem  to  exist  a dim  traditional  association  between 
birds  and  journalism  in  St.  Mark’s  Place.  Is  it 
not  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  pigeons  ? and 
was  not  a dove  the  first  of  special  correspondents? 
Of  course  if  it  can  be  proved  that  there  was  ever 


an  Italian  coin  called  a gazetta,”  my  arguments 
fall  to  the  ground ; and,  equally  of  course,  if  it 
has  been  previously  pointed  out  that  the  first 
newspapers  were  called  gazzette,”  or  little 
magpies,”  this  communication  resolves  itself  into 
so  much  waste  paper. 

Geoeg-e  Atjgtjsttjs  Sal  a. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


FILIUSNATURALIS : LEGITIMATION  BY  LOYAL 
PLECEPT  OR  CHARTER. 

William,  the  third  Lord  Borthwick,  died  in 
1503.  He  had  a brother,  Alexander  of  Nenthorn, 
who  was  living  in  1495,  and  at  least  two  sons. 
William,  the  fourth  Lord  Borthwick,  was  killed 
at  Flodden  in  1513.  Alexander  of  Nenthorn,  his 
brother,  married,  had  issue,  and  Cunningham 
Borthwick,  Esq.,  who  now  claims  the  honours,  is 
allowed  to  be  his  male  descendant  and  represen- 
tative. 

Upon  January  21,  1488,  William  Lord  Borth- 
wick appeared  with  Alexander  Borthwick  his  son, 
and  took  a protest  against  certain  proceedings 
depending  before  the  Lords  Auditors,  who  had  at 
that  date  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases,  and  who  were 
latterly  superseded  by  the  institution  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice,  now  known  as  the  Court  of 
Session. 

There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  the  third  Lord 
Borthwick  had  a son  called  Alexander,  who  was 
with  his  father  a protester  against  certain  judicial 
proceedings  depending  before  the  Lords  Auditors. 
Lord  William  is  not  represented  on  the  record  as 
guardian  of  his  son,  consequently  in  1488  Alexan- 
der Borthwick  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
of  full  age,  aod  entitled  to  appear  to  protect  his 
own  interest. 

Being  entered  in  the  record  as  son  of  William 
the  third  lord,  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  must  be 
assumed  to  have  been  a lawful  son.  This  is  made 
more  manifest,  if  requisite,  by  the  fact  that  in  cer- 
tain entails  of  land  the  substitution  is  to  him  and 
to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  whom  failing  to  his 
heirs  male  whatsoever.  Now,  as  a bastard  has 
neither  heirs  male  nor  heirs  female — except  those 
of  his  own  bod}’- — such  a substitution  must  have 
been  inoperative  had  he  been  of  unlawful  birth. 

The  honours  descended  in  the  direct  line  for 
many  years,  when  there  was  a failure  of  male 
heirs,  and  the  estates — at  least  what  remained — 
went  to  the  heir  of  line. 

The  title  remained  unclaimed  for  sometime; 
abortive  attempts  were  made  by  the  Borth wicks 
of  Crookston  to  induce  a Committee  of  Privileges 
to  decide  in  their  favour.  At  last  a claim  was 
given  in  by  and  allowed  to  Henry  Borthwick,  the 
direct  male  representative  of  Alexander  of  Nen- 
thorn, who  became  tenth  Lord  Borthwick.  Dying 
without  issue  in  1772,  the  title  again  became 
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dormant,  but  was  claimed  bj  Archibald  Bortb- 
wick  in  1808,  and  upon  bis  death  in  1815,  bis 
eldest  son  Patrick  renewed  the  claim  in  1816. 
He  died  in  1840,  and  upon  the  return  of  bis  only- 
surviving  son  from  abroad  the  claim  of  bis  prede- 
cessors was  revived,  and  it  is  at  present  before  the 
Lords  Committee  of  Privileges.  The  turning  point 
was  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  expression 
jUius  naturalis  which  occurred  in  two  very  ques- 
tionable-looking deeds,  by  reason  of  which  it  was 
asserted  that  before  the  year  1500  the  adjective 
naturalis  had  in  Scotland  the  effect  of  fixing 
bastardy  upon  the  individual  ho  described. 

Their  Lordships,  without  considering  it  necessary 
to  make  any  investigation  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
suspicious  writings,  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  expression  natm'olis  meant  generally  the 
natural  born  issue  of  a man,  and  did  not  indicate 
illegitimacy — a sound  judgment,  more  especially 
when  in  Scotland  hastardas  was  the  term  almost 
uniformly  applied  at  that  date  and  previously 
where  the  child  was  unlawfully  born. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  soundness  of 
this  interpretation  has  recently  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  writer.  King  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  who,  as  most  persons  are  aware,  was 
educated  by  the  learned  Buchanan,  uses  the  word 
in  a remarkable  award  issued  by  him  in  1618 
exactly  in  the  same  sense  as  that  recognised  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
his  only  daughter  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  title  passing  to  the  next  heir  male, 
who  claimed  the  estates,  was  left  in  a position 
not  befitting  her  birth.  The  king  by  consent  of 
her  ladyship,  her  husband,  Lord  Dingwall,  and 
of  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Ormonde,  agreed  to  arbi- 
trate between  them.  His  majesty,  in  awarding 
lands  and  hereditaments  to  the  lady  of  a certain 
yearly  value,  says  that  this  should  be  done  by 
the  said  “ newe  Earle  of  Ormond  as  if  he  had  been 
the  naturall  sonne  and  heir  male  of  the  body  ” of 
the  Lady  Elizabeth’s  father.  Here  his  majesty 
shows  as  clearly  as  possible  the  meaning  attached 
by  him  to  the  word  natural.  When  his  Scotish 
early  education  by  the  accomplished  Buchanan, 
the  most  classical  of  modern  writers  in  Latin,  is 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  admission  even 
of  those  who  look  with  contempt  on  his  ability  as 
a sovereign  that  his  scholarship  was  indisputable, 
his  majesty’s  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  may  be 
accepted  as  the  proper  and  legitimate  interpreta- 
tion. 

Lord  Eldon  and  the  Law  Lords,  in  the  great 
Roxburghe  cause,  had  previously  held  that  carnalis 
did  not  indicate  illegitimacy ; but,  until  the  recent 
opinion  in  the  Borthwick  case,  the  legal  meaning 
of  naturalis  had  never  been  disposed  of  judicially. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  known  in  the  South 
that  about  the  very  period  which  gave  rise  to 


this  controversy  about  the  meaning  of  an  adjec- 
tive— which  has  by  contemporary  authority  fcen 
declared  again  and  again  to  mean  the  lawful  issue 
of  a man’s  body — that  the  king  had  the  power  of 
legitimating,  to  the  effect  of  enabling  the  succes- 
sion to  pass,  as  if  the  party  had  been  born  in  law- 
ful wedlock.  This  was  done  by  a royal  charter 
or  precept.  Thus  the  Gowrie  family  originally 
got  the  barony  of  Ruthven  and  estates  by  virtue 
of  such  a deed,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  bore  that 
the  grantees  were  bastards.  President  Balfour, 
next  century,  in  his  Institute,  lays  down  the  royal 
prerogative  as  indisputable. 

In  England,  lawyers  are  apt  to  confound  royal 
charters  or  precepts  with  letters  of  legitimation, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  give  bastards  a power 
to  test.  They  are  quite  distinct  writs.  J.  M. 


WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

On  reading  the  critique  in  The  Times  on  Mr. 
Forster’s  Life  of  this  author,  I at  once  recollected 
that  I had  among  my  correspondence  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Jenner  monument  committee  two  very 
characteristic  letters  of  Landor,  of  which,  as  they 
may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  ‘‘  N.  & Q.,”  I 
subjoin  copies. 

I may  premise  that  I had  forwarded  to  him. 
the  usual  printed  circular,  asking  permission  to 
add  his  name  to  the  list  of  the  committee.  To 
this  I received  the  following  answer,  dated  “ Bath, 
Sept.  27,”  which  I find  I have  endorsed  1850 : — 
“ Sir, 

“ I hasten  to  acknowledge  the  honour  you  do  me 
in  thinking  me  worthy  of  a place  in  the  committee 
on  the  raising  of  a statue  to  Jenner.  Only  once  in  my 
life  have  I attended  any  public  meeting.  It  was  fifty 
years  ago,  on  Pitt’s  inquisitorial  income  tax.  This 
WTetch,  the  greatest  mischief  our  country  ever  endured, 
has  a statue  raised  to  him.  Jenner,  none  ! Canning  and 
a crowd  of  such  adventurers  have  theirs  also.  Even 
George  III.,  the  dismemberer  of  America,  and  two  or 
three  of  his  scoundrel  sons,  enjoy  similar  honours. 

“ Now,  consider  whether  there  can  be  any  true  and 
real  one,  in  standing  on  the  same  ground  with  such 
people.  Cromwell  our  great  Protector,  and  Milton  our 
greater,  are  excluded  from  our  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
even  from  our  streets.  What  wise  and  honest  man  would 
not  blush  at  holding  a place  which  they  are  forbidden  to 
occupy?  If  Jenner  has  a statue  in  bronze,  it  ought  to 
be  in  an  hospital,  it  ought  to  be  where  men  possess  a 
right  and  lie  under  an  obligation  to  be  grateful.” 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I took  no  steps  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Landor,  for  the  reasons  which  are 
stated  in  the  letter  I am  about  to  quote,  until  I 
received  a communication  from  him  inquiring 
why  he  had  not  heard  from  me.  To  which  I 
replied  : — 

“ At  the  time  I received  your  letter  of  the  27th  Sept., 
I felt  considerable  difficult}'^  as  to  whether  I should  con- 
sider it  an  authority  to  enrol  your  name  as  a member  of 
the  committee;  but,  having  submitted  it  to  the  other 
members,  I found  that  in  their  opinion,  as  you  had  not 
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expressly  stated  your  wish  to  accept,  I would  not  be 
justified  in  taking  this  step.” 

Adding;  of  course,  that  we  were  gratified  to  find 
that  we  had  been  mistaken. 

The  response  received  was  not  in  MS.,  hut  in 
the  shape  of  a proof  slip  from  the  printing  oflice 
of  a Bath  newspaper : 

“ A Monument  to  Jenner.  (To  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Jenner  Monument.)  — Sir,  The 
note  you  address  to  me  this  morning  is  very  honourable 
, to  your  feelings,  and  very  satisfactory  to  mine.  Yon  know 
I am  no  friend  to  monuments ; but  if  ever  monument 
w'as  due  to  mortal  man,  it  is  due  to  Jenner.  The  deli- 
cacy of  the  French  Emperor,  at  once  magnificent  and 
frugal,  withheld  him  from  subscribing  to  a larger  sum 
than  has  been  given  by  our  own  Prince  Albert.  Each  of 
these  illustrious  personages  may  feel  grateful  (if  princes 
ever  do)  of  death  w'arded  off  from  those  wf)o  are  the 
dearest  to  them,  and  at  a period  vrheii  no  other  than  the 
tenderest  affections  can  be  excited.  Louis  Napoleon 
lias  little  to  spare  from  the  decoration  of  bis  capital  and 
the  defence  of  Europe : and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  can  hardly  be  expected  to  exceed  the  donation  of 
twenty-five  pounds  out  of  his  scanty  pocket-money  of 
only  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  a-year.  Perhaps  the  people  of 
England  might  be  well  pleased  if  the  memory  of  their 
greatest  benefactor,  and  of  the  world’s,  had  been  honoured 
at  the  value  of  one  diamond,  the  smallest  of  those  which 
it  is  reported  have  been  lately  presented  to  Royal  hands 
in  this  country.” 

George  Vere  Irving. 


PIECES  FROM  MANUSCRIPTS,  No.  VII.‘ 

The  epitaph  of  poor  William  Grey,  whose  wife’s 
temper  shortened  his  life ; together  with  an 
answer  showing  him  that  his  death  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  him. 

F.  J.  FtJRNIVALL. 
Lansdowne  MS.  98.  [/(’.  206.] 

An  Epitaphs  made  by  Grey,  lyeng  on 

HIS  DEATHB  BED,  AND  BY  HIM  APPOINTED  TO  BE 
SET  ON  HIS  TOMBE. 

Lo,  here  L3"eth  Grey,  vnder  the  grounde, 

Among  the  gredi^  woormes, 

■w^ich  in  his  life-tyme  never  founde 
but  strife  and  sturdy  stormes. 

And  namel}"  thrugh  a wicked  wife, 
as  to  the  world  appeares, 

She  was  the  shortener  of  his  life 
By  man}’  daies  and  yeres. 
he  might  haue  lived  long,  god  wot, 
his  yeres  they  were  but  yong  ; 
of  wicked  wifes  this  is  the  lot, 
to  kill  with  spitefull  tong  ; 

Whose  memory  shall  still  remaine 
In  writeng  here  with  me, 

That  men  might  know  ivhom  she  bathe  slaync, 

And  say  “ the  same  is  she.” 

An  Answer. 

If  that  thy  wicked  wife  had  sponne  the  thred, 
and  were  the  wever  of  thy  wo, 

Than  art  thow  doble  happy  to  be  ded, 
as  happely  dispatched  so. 

If  rage  did  cause  the  causeles  to  complaine, 
and  madde  moode  mover  of  thy  mone, 


If  frensy  forsed  on  thy  testy  brayne, 

Than  bleste*  is  she  now  to  live  alone. 

So,  whether  were  the  grounde  of  others  griefe, 
Because  so  doubtfull  was  the  dome, 

Now  deathe  bathe  brought  your  paine  a right  relief. 
And  blessed  be  ye  bothe  become  : 

She,  that  she  lives  no  lenger  bounde  to  here 
The  rule  of  suche  a froward  bed  ; 

Thow,  that  thow  livest  no  lenger,  fane  to  fearc 
the  restles  rampe  that  thow  hadst  wed. 

Be  thow  as  glad,  therefore,  that  thow  art  gou. 

As  she  is  glad  she  dothe  abide  ; 
flfor  so  ye  be  a- sender,  all  is  ooh  ; 

A badder  rnatche  in  no  case  can  betide. 


“ A Handy-book  about  Books  ” : Appeal  for 
Assistance. — A little  work  with  the  foregoing 
title,  of  which  an  abridged  prospectus  appears  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  this  day’s  number  of 

N.  & Q.,”  is  so  far  advanced  that  already,  a por- 
tion of  it  being  in  the  printer’s  hands,  I feel 
myself  justified  in  raising  what  I may  call  a 
literary  haro,  or  cry  for  help,  to  ‘‘bookworms, 
bookbuyers,  and  booksellers,”  to  aid  me  in  ren- 
dering it  as  perfect  as  possible  — the  sixth  and 
seventh  divisions  of  the  work,  namely,  the  list  of 
places  where  printing  is  carried  on  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  dealers 
in  old  hooks.  Part  vi.,  founded  on  the  informa- 
tion given  in  Dr.  Cotton’s  useful  Typographical 
Gazetteer  (editions  of  1831  and  1866),  with  such  ad- 
ditions and  corrections  as  I have  been  able  to  make, 
is  I am  sure  capable  of  being  further  extended ; 
and  as  to  Part  vii.,  the  only  replies  I received  to 
advertisements  asking  old-book  dealers  for  the 
required  information,  were  six  catalogues  from 
London  and  five  from  provincial  booksellers.  As 
I have  neither  money  to  waste  nor  time  to  spare 
for  this  kind  of  “pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difiiculties,”  I would  most  respectfully  ask  those 
who  approve  of  the  plan  of  the  Handy -hooh  to 
furnish  me  from  their  several  localities  the  in- 
formation required,  and  would  esteem  it  a further 
favour  if  communicated  as  soon  as  possible. 

A copy  of  the  prospectus,  with  a specimen  of 
each  part,  is  printed,  and  will  be  forwarded  to 
those  who  desire  to  see  it  on  addressing 

John  Power. 

3,  College  Terrace,  Cambridge  Road, 

Hammersmith,  W. 

Dunmow  Flitch. — The  revival  of  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  the  presentation  of  the  Dunmow 
Flitch  having  been  consummated  on  August  16, 
after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  the  last  having 
taken  place  in  1857,  it  may  perhaps  be  desirable 
that  some  account  of  it  should  be  registered  in 
“N.  & Q.”  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  future  years 
who  may  take  an  interest  in  a revival  of  old  cus- 
toms. 


* For  blessed.” 
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According  to  The  Standard,  the  following  were 
the  claimants,  hut  strange  to  say  only  two  of  them 
attended  to  prove  their  title  to  the  flitch/’  and 
as  no  other  claimants  appeared,  those  in  authority 
decided  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casson  and  Mr.  Leader 
and  his  wife  should  receive  the  reward  to  which 
they  were  entitled  : — 

“Mr.  J.  Watkinson,  27,  Dorset  Gardens,  Brighton; 
-Mr.  J.  J.  Clegg,  Cadiz  Light  Wine  Association,  King’s 
Head  Yard,  Tooley  Street,  Borough;  Mr.  E.  Wood,  41, 
Onslow  Square,  Brompton;  Mr.  W.  Casson,  3,  Cornwall 
Road,  Victoria  Park;  Mr.  Mansfield,  7,  Lower  Ter- 
race, Mildmay  Park,  Stoke  Newington ; Mr.  G.  J.  Horn, 
18,  Warwick  Buildings,  Worthing;  Mr.  W.  Wressell, 
141,  Leighton  Road,  Kentish  Town  ; Mr.  J.  Francis,  New 
Theatre,  Greenwich;  Mr.  H.  Barton,  28,  Clarence  Street, 
Waterloo  Town  ; Mr.  Weston,  27,Brixton  Place,  Brixton 
Road  ; Mr.  F.  Mitchell,  1,  Cottage  Place,  Maidstone 
Hill,  Blackheath  Road ; Mr.  H.  Harmswortb,  24,  King 
David  Lane,  Shadwell;  Mr.  G.  R.  Mann,  35,  George 
Street,  Richmond  ; Mr.  Leader,  Rydon  Crescent,  Clerken- 
weil;  Mr.  J.  R.  Peters,  Post  Office,  Ventnor,  Isle  of 
W ight ; Mr.  W.  Hinds,  3,  Bromsgrove  Terrace,  Sheffield ; 
Mr.  G.  H.  Doughty,  Wellington,  Salop;  and  Mr.  Ebe- 
nezcr  Whimper,  Leigh  Hall,  Essex,  and  83,  Kennington 
Road,  Lambeth.” 

It  may  as  well  he  stated  that  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith, 
'of  Oremoriie,  was  (as  in  1857)  the  prime  mover  in 
the  affair,  and  that  the  vicar  strongly  protested 
against  the  renev.^al  of  the  custom. 

Edwaed  C.  Davies. 

Cavendish  Club. 

Junius  and  Francis. — In  Mr.  Hayward’s  well- 
hnowm  article,  “More  about  Junius”  {'Fraser's 
Magazine,  Dec.  1867,  p.  811),  he  quotes  Lord 
Macaulay’s  remark  on  Junius’s  hostility  to  the 
Luitrells,  that  “ Francis  was  born  and  passed  the 
-first  ten  years  of  his  life  within  a walk  of  Lut- 
trelstoun,”  and  replies:  “He  was  born  in  Dublin, 
and  quitted  Ireland  for  ever  in  his  fifth  or  sixth 
year.”  But  from  Mr.  Parkes’s  recent  Life  of 
Francis,  it  appears  that  he  was  born  in  1740 ; and 
that  when  in  1746  his  father  left  Dublin,  he 
(?.4)- 

“ left  his  young  son  in  care  of  his  Dublin  relations  to 
receive  the  first  rudiments  of  education  in  a free 
school,  of  which  Mr.  Roe  was  then  head.  How  long 
Philip  continued  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Roe  is  not 
known,” — 

but  not  later  than  1751-2.  Cyril. 

Mr.  j.  B.  Henkin. — The  following  is  taken 
from  Engineering  of  July  30,  1869,  p.  67 : — 

“ It  is  a fact  w^ell  worthy  of  record  that  the  artist  who 
painted  the  really  able  frescoes  which  adorned  the  in- 
terior of  the  shafts  leading  to  the  [Thames]  tunnel,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Henkin,  has  been  the  engine  tenter  here  [Thames 
tunnel]  for  twenty  years.  It  is  a matter  for  deep  regret 
that  one  who  studied  many  years  under  Prescott  Knight, 
with  much  ability  and  more  promise,  should  have  failed 
to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  earlier  life.  It  was  he 
who  produced  many  of  the  most  wonderful  lithographs 
of  David  Roberts’s  ‘ HoH  Land,’  who  painted  from  de- 
scription aU  the  well-remembered  pictures  with  which 


Catlin  illustrated  his  lectures  advocating  Texan  emigra- 
tion. Yet  he  has  drifted  from  artist  to  engine-driver  and. 
drawing-master ; and  has,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
accumulated  a large  collection  of  pictures,  painted  for  his 
own  gratification,  but  shown  to  few.” 

To  this  I may  add,  that  Mr.  Henkin  was  the 
artist  of  the  portraits  in  the  bracelets  worn  by 
the  bridesmaids  at  the  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria. 

E.  B.  P. 

Women  in  England.  — Perhaps  the  following 
extract  may  be  interesting  at  a time  wrhen  women’s 
rights  are  engaging  so  much  attention,  as  show- 
ing what  was  thought  of  women’s  condition  in 
England  two  centuries  and  a half  ago,  when 
women  laboured  under  far  greater  disadvantages 
than  at  present.  If  Miss  Becker  and  her  disciples 
would  credit  the  statement  of  honest  Master  Bald- 
wyn,  that  England  is  the  paradise  of  women, 
&c.,  they  might  possibly  draw  the  moral,  to  rest 
and  be  thankful : — 

“ Q.  In  what  country  is  it  that  women  have  the  greatest 
prerogatives  ? 

“ A.  In  England,  where  they  are  not  kept  so  severely 
submiss  {dc)  as  the  French,  not  so  jealously  guarded  as 
the  Italians,  as  being,  as  of  a finer  mould,  so  of  a better 
temper  than  to  yield  to  an  inordinate  servility,  or  incon- 
tinency,  which  makes  them  endued  with  so  many  privi- 
leges amongst  us,  that  England  is  termed  by  foreigners 
the  Paradise  of  Women,  as  it  is  b}’’  some  accounted  tlie 
Hell  of  Horses,  and  Purgatory  of  Servants.  And  it 
is  a common  by-word  among  the  Italians,  that  if  there 
were  a bridge  built  over  the  narrow  seas,  all  the  women 
in  Europe  would  run  into  England  ; they  having  here 
the  i^per-hand  in  the  streets,  the  uppermost  place  at  tlie 
table,  the  thirds  of  their  husbands’  estates,  and  their 
equal  shares  in  all  lands,  yea,  even  such  as  are  holden  in 
knight’s  service  ; privileges  wherewith  women  of  other 
countries  are  not  acquainted.”— 77/e  New  Help  to  Dis- 
course, 1619.  Lond.  p.  51. 

Hamill  j.  Alciwil. 

Brooks  Bar. 

Miltoniana.  — 1 have  in  my  possession  a book 
entitled  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Miscellany  Poems, 
published  in  the  reign  of  the  “godlike  Anna” 
(as  she  is  therein  called),  and  containing  fustian 
odes  and  coarse  satires  of  hers  and  the  three  pre- 
ceding reigns.  Among  these  compositions  I find 
included  some  — 

“ Extempore  Lines  upon  a Faggot,  by  Mr.  Milton," 
beginning  — 

“ Have  you  not  in  a chimney  seen 
A faggot  which  is  moist  and  green  ? 

How  Q»yly  it  receives  the  heat,  &c.” 

The  remaining  five  lines  being  so  coarse  as  to 
afford  presumptive  evidence  against  the  attributed 
authorship. 

The  same  volume  contains  some  lines  relating 
to  Milton,  which  I annex  as  a specimen  of  these 
“ Miscellanies  ” : — 

“On  the  reprinting  Mr.  Milton's  Prose  Worhs,  with  his 

Poems,  written  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  by  Mr.  Yalden. 

“ These  sacred  lines  with  wonder  we  peruse, 

And  praise  the  flights  of  a seraphic  muse 
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Till  tby  seditious  prose  provokes  ouri.rage, 

And  soils  the  beauties  of  thy  brightest  page ; 

Thus  here  we  see  transporting  scenes  arise — 
Heav’n’s  radiant  host,  and  opening  paradise  ; 

Then  trembling  view  the  dread  abyss  beneath, 
Hell’s  horrid  mansions,  and  the  realms  of  death. 
Whilst  here  thy  bold  majestick  numbers  rise. 

And  range  th’  embattled  legions  of  the  skies. 

With  armies  fill  the  azure  plains  of  light. 

And  paint  the  lively  terrors  of  the  fight. 

We  own  the  poet  worthy  to  rehearse 
Heav’n’s  lasting  triumphs  in  immortal  verse; 

But  when  thy  impious  mercenar}’’  pen 
Insults  the  best  of  princes,  best  of  men, 

Our  admiration  turns  to  just  disdain, 

And  we  revoke  the  fond  applause  again. 

Like  the  fall’n  angels  in  their  happy  state. 

Thou  shar'dst  their  nature,  insolence,  and  fate : 

To  harps  divine  immortal  hymns  they  sung 
As  sweet  thy  voice,  as  sweet  thy  lyre  was  strung. 

As  they  did  rebels  to  th’  Almighty  grow. 

So  thou  prophan’st  his  image  here  below. 

Apostate  Bard  ! may  not  thy  guilty  ghost  1 
Discover  to  its  own  eternal  cost,  > 

That  as  they  heav’n,  thou  paradise  hast  lost.”  J 

Such  being  the  sentiments  of  the  university 
poets  of  the  later  Stuarts,  it  suggests  itself  whe- 
ther the  first-mentioned  ribald  lines  may  not  have 
been  wilfully  misattributed  to  Milton. 

J.  W.  H. 

Beckenham. 

Proverb. — When  speahing  of  a cowardly  but 
cantankerous  person,  we  often  say  that  his  bark 
is  worse  than  his  bite.”  This  is  not  an  original 

roverb,  but  like  the  one  I quoted  in  a recent  num- 

er  of  & Q.”  is  borrowed  from  Quintus 

Curtius,  DeRehus  Gest.Alexand.  Magn.  lib.vii.  14 — 
^^Canis  timidus  vehementius  latratquam  mordet.” 

This  work  of  Quintus  Curtius,  though  unfortu- 
nately not  perfect,  is,  from  the  purity  and  elegance 
of  its  diction  and  the  many  noble  sentiments  with 
which  it  abounds,  worthy  of  being  better  known 
than  it  is,  and  would  form  both  a useful  and 
interesting  class-book  in  our  public  schools.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  cull  from  any  writer  of  anti- 
quity a finer  piece,  either  for  style  or  loftiness  of 
sentiment,  than  that  which  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Scythian  ambassadors  (lib.  vii.  33),  and 
with  which,  in  its  English  dress,  I remember  to 
have  been  wonderfully  charmed  as  a boy. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory,  Arundel. 


Ancient  Boroughs,  etc. — 1. 1 am  anxious  to 
ascertain  whether  or  no  Newcastle-under-L3’^me 
should  not  rather  be  a congener  of  Ashton-under- 
Line.  The  “ forest  ” and  the  “ river  ” accounting 
for  Lyme  ” in  the  first  of  these  names  appear  to 
be  insufficient,  or  at  any  rate  unsubstantiated, 
explanations  j and  Lyme,  Line,  and  Lyne  are  to 


be  found  in  various  publications,  although  Parlia- 
ment supports  Lyme.  ” 

2.  There  is  a ruin  near  the  higher  land  ” of 
Newcastle  which  is  not  noticed  in  any  account  of 
this  borough  which  I have  met  with.  Is  it  the 
veritable  castle  whence  the  name  itself  is  de- 
rived ? 

3.  By  which  Earl  of  Chester  was  the  earliest 
castle  built  here,  and  what  family  is  represented 
by  the  third  escutcheon  hung  out  on  the  battle- 
ments, as  figured  on  the  ancient  seal  of  the 
borough  ? The  first  coat  is  Chester,”  the  second 
England  or  Lancaster  (?),  but  the  third  a lion  . . . 
within  a border  . . . bezantee,  I do  not  know,  and 
the  tinctures  being  varied  according  to  the  fancy 
of  shopkeepers  who  use  the  arms  as  a sign,  there 
is  a difficulty  in  describing  them.  Eor  example, 
in  the  sign  of  ‘^The  Borough  Arms”  hotel  the 
arms  of  Chester  are  queerly  altered  into  three 
hands! — (perhaps  to  signify  conviviality,  although 
the  wheatsheaves  would  have  done  so  equall}'^  well). 
Then  the  lion  has  varied  his  tincture  in  the 
second  escutcheon ; and  in  the  third,  equally  con- 
fusing alterations  have  been  made. 

But  the  arms  on  the  seal  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  borough  arms.  The  borough  has  a seal 
bearing  arms  as  accessories,  but  not  pertaining 
exclusively  to  the  borough.  I do  not  mean  te 
deny  the  right  to  ^^arms,”  but  rather  to  raise  a 
question. 

4.  In  some  ancient  boroughs  and  cities  tho 
burgesses  have  peculiar  rights,  and  certain  ancient 
benefactions  still  continue  to  be  appropriated  to 
their  benefit.  In  Newcastle  and  its  environs  are 
extensive  lands  bequeathed  in  perpetuity  to  the 
burgesses.  Who  gave  those  lands?  What  was 
the  original  extent  of  the  benefaction,  and  how 
much  of  it  has  been  encroached  on  ? 

Would  it  not  be  better  if  ancient  benefactions 
were  dealt  with  by  Government  commissioners,, 
and  in  such  a way  that  no  trustee  should  have 
any  local  interest  in  the  matter  ? Sp. 

Jealous  as  a Couple  oe  Hairdressers. — I 
have  lately  heard  several  times  in  the  South  of 
England  the  phrase  As  jealous  as  a couple  of 
hairdressers.”  Can  any  of  jmur  correspondents 
tell  me  the  origin  of  this  saying,  and  whether 
it  is  general  throughout  the  country  P ^‘Jaloux 
comme  un  coiffeur  ” is,  I am  informed,  a common 
proverb  in  the  North  of  France,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boulogne.  H.  W.  Savile. 

Apprentices  Whipped. — Can  you  inform  me, 
or  guide  me,  to  any  book,  which  would  inform  me 
as  to  the  exact  discipline  inflicted  on  apprentices — 
London  apprentices  especially — in  old  days  ? 

Both  law  and  custom,  I suppose,  sanctioned  their 
masters  in  correcting  them  personally.  How  far 
was  this  commonly  carried?  I mean,  were  mas- 
ters obliged  to  be  content  with  warming  ” them 
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with  strap  or  stick,  or  was  it  habitual  to  take  a 
bond  Jidevo&,  and  proceed  in  schoolmaster  fashion  ? 

There  must  have  been  many  a master  of  old 
time  anxious  to  carry  his  power  to  the  uttermost ; 
and  “ birching  ” is  surely  the  extreme  manifesta- 
tion of  paternal  authority.  I should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  there  were  young  fellows  of 
twenty  kept  in  awe  less  by  dread  of  pain  than  by 
fear  of  the  shameful  exposure  involved.  Am  I 
correct?  And  when  apprentices  were  whipped  at 
Bridewell,  in  what  manner  was  it  done  ? 

James  K. 

CoBHAM  Famixy. — Is  there  any  good  pedigree 
of  either  Cobham  of  Devon  or  Cobhara  of  Ster- 
boroug'h  P I am  acquainted  with  the  notes  on 
families  of  this  name  in  the  Collectanea  Topo- 
graphica  et  Genealogica. 

Was  Sir  John  Cobham,  son  of  Mary,  Countess 
of  Norfolk,  of  either  of  these  families?  So  far  as 
I can  judge,  he  was  not  a Cobham  of  Kent.  He 
was  born  in  1324-5,  and  died  after  1367.  Whom 
did  he  marry,  when  did  he  die,  and  did  he  leave 
issue  ? Heementeude. 

Episcopal  Aems. — Wanted,  to  complete  Bed- 
ford’s Blazon  of  Episcopacy^  the  arms  of  the  fol- 
lowing bishops:  — James  Colquhoim  Campbell, 
Bangor ; Harold  Browne,  Ely ; James  Atlay, 
Hereford ; George  A.  Selwyn,  Lichfield  : W.  Ma- 
gee, Peterborough  j Joseph  C.  Wigram,  Roches- 
ter; Thomas  L.  Claughton,  Rochester;  George 
Moberley,  Salisbury ; Henry  Philpott,  Worces- 
ter; Wm.  Thompson,  York;  Wm.  Jacobson, 
Chester.  J.  Woodwaed. 

Family  Histoey. — Information  about  the  fami- 
lies of  Bowtell,  Owen,  Swan,  Johnson,  and  Sal- 
mon, all  of  Essex;  and  any  particulars  about  the 
Yorkshire  family  of  Wise,  a branch  of  which  was 
connected  with  Burton  Leonard  near  Ripon, 
would  be  gratefully  received  by 

R.  D.  Dawson-Duefield,  LL.D. 

Liverpool. 

Lombaed  Capital. — What  city  was  the  capital 
of  the  Lombard  (or  Langobard)  dominions  before 
the  capture  of  Pavia  and  Ravenna  by  Alboin  ? 

N.  K. 

The  New  Teick  to  Cheat  the  Devil.” — 
Who  was  the  author  ? G.  F.  D. 

The  Princess  Rosamund.— In  what  manner 
was  the  Gesside  princess  Rosamund  carried  off 
by  Alboin  ? N.  K. 

Saint  Badinghet. — Where,  and  by  whom,  is 
this  sobriquet  first  used?  A.  Mels  (pseud,  for 
Dr  Cohn),  in  his  Erlchtes  und  Erdachtcs,  2 vols., 
1869  (i,  262),  writes:  “Perhaps  Saint  Badinguet 
....  replied  the  other  laughing” ; and  in  a note 
he  adds : — 

“ Badinguet  i.s  the  nickname  which  the  Fi'ench  gave 


to  Louis  Napoleon,  when  President  of  the  French  Ee- 
public.” 

Hermann  Kindt. 

Germany. 

Shakspeaee.  — Will  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  tell  me  of  the  present  whereabouts  of  the 
illusti’ated  Shakspeare  collected  by  Thomas  Wil- 
son, and  whereof  a catalogue  was  printed  in  1820 
by  Y^m.  Johnstone  White  ? H.  R.  Forrest. 

Manchester. 

J.  Newton  Young. — Can  any  one  inform  me 
of  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  J.  Newton  Young  ? 
Pie  is  the  author  of  some  verses  I wish  to  make 
use  of,  which  I copied  from  the  Der'hy  Mercury  of 
April  16,  1862.  R.  Sharpe. 

4,  Cumberland  Terrace,  Southampton. 


Sir  John  Beaumont,  Author  of  “Bosworth 
Field,”  etc.  (1629).  — Does  any  reader  of 
“N.  & Q.”  know  where  a copy  of  the  above 
volume  is  to  be  found  containing  pages  181-182? 
They  prove  to  be  wanting  in  every  copy  I have 
seen,  and  I have  collated  a considerable  number 
but  it  appears  that  in  1862  Messrs.  Willis  & 
Sotheran,  Strand,  advertised  Ql  perfect  copy  of  the 
volume.  I am  sorry  that  these  respectable  book- 
sellers have  no  record  of  the  book,  nor  of  the 
purchaser.  I am  exceedingly  desirous  to  secure 
the  two  minor  poems  believed  to  have  filled  the 
two  missing  pages,  viz.  “ Of  the  Death  of  the 
most  noble  the  Lord  Marquesse  Hamilton,”  and 
“ Vpon  a Funeralle,”  as  described  in  Mr.  Hazlitt’s 
Handbook,  sub  nomine.  F'urther  : from  Hawkins’ 
verses,  and  from  Sir  John  Beaumont’s  own  touch- 
ing allusions,  it  seems  very  clear  that  his  Crown 
of  Thornes”  must  have  been  published,  and  in- 
scribed probably  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Is 
no  copy  known?  As  Sir  John  Beaumont  is  to 
form  another  of  my  Fuller  Worthies'  Library,  any 
information  relative  to  these  points  will  deeply 
oblige  (Rev.)  A.  B.  Grosart. 

15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

P.S. — I shall  be  obliged  by  any  family  details 
of  the  house  of  Beaumont  of  Grace-dieu ; when 
and  to  whom  the  property  passed,  and  who  re- 
presents the  family  now. 

[The  missing  leaf  is  inserted  in  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Grenville’s  copy  in  the  British  Museum ; but  it  is  evi- 
dently afac-simile,  and  very  well  executed.] 

Garrison  Chapel,  Portsmouth. — Walking 
through  the  cemetery  of  this  old  building,  lately 
renovated  (and  in  which,  by-the-bye,  a wonderful 
resurrection  of  old  tombstones  appears  to  have 
taken  place,  as  with  difficulty  I could  see  one 
with  a later  date  than  1810),  I observed  a white 
marble  slab  similar  in  shape  to  an  ordinary  “ Grab- 
stein,”  and  lying  amidst  the  resting-places  of  old 
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warriors,  naval  and  military,  with  the  following 
inscription : Carolus  II.  An.  Eeg.  xxxiii.  a.d. 
1682.”  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  this 
is  the  tombstone  of  the  Merry  Monarch  ” placed 
there  in  anticipation,  close  to  the  scene  of  his 
marriage  with  Catharine  of  Braganza  ? W.  F. 

[This  appears  to  be  the  tablet  which  formerly  stood 
on  the  south  side  of  the  block-house,  Portsmouth,  and 
placed  between  two  stone  balls  near  the  steps.  Vide 
Warner’s  Hampshire,  i.  180,  and  Allen’s  Portsmouth, 
p.  198.— Charles  II.  died  on  Feb.  6,  1685.] 

Mikacle  at  Cana. — Can  you  inform  me  of  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  the  following  line,  descrip- 
tive of  the  miracle  at  Cana,  and  supply  me  with 
the  remainder  of  the  poem,  if  any  there  be,  and 
likewise  of  the  translation  ? — 

“ Lyrapha  Deum  vidit,  vidit  et  erubiiit,” 

translated  thus  — 

“The  water  saw  its  God,  and  blushed.” 

HiC  ET  UBIQUE. 

9,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

[The  celebrated  epigram  on  the  miracle  at  the  marriage 
in  Cana  is  by  Richard  Crashaw : see  his  Complete  Works, 
edited  by  W.  B.  Turnbull,  London,  1858,  p.  299  : — 
“Joan.  ii. 

Aquae  in  vinum  versa. 

Unde  rubor  vestris,  et  non  sua  purpura  lymphis  ? 

Quae  rosa  mirantes  tarn  nova  mutat  aquas? 

Numen  (convivae)  prsesens  agnoscite  Nuraen  : 

Nympha  pudica  Deum  vidit,  et  erubuit.” 

The  last  line  is  sometimes  written  — 

“ Vidit  et  erubuit,  Nympha  pudica  Deum.” 

Dryden  has  had  the  credit  of  having  composed  a similar 
line  when  a schoolboy  at  Westminster: — 

“ The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blush’d.” 

If  so,  he  was  probably  indebted  to  Crashaw  for  the 
thought.  See  “ N.  & Q/’  l«t  S.  vi.  358 ; viii.  242.] 

Mare:  Noble.  — An  History  of  the  beautiful 
Elizabeth  Blount,  Mistress  to  King  Henry  VIII.,” 
by  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  E.A.S.  of  L.  and  E., 
written  in  the  year  1803.  I purchased  a short 
time  since  a little  MS.  having  the  above  title. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  it  has  been 
hitherto  published?  I find  no  mention  of  it 
among  Mr.  Noble’s  works  in  Lowndes’s  Biblio- 
grapher's Manual.  G.  W.  M. 

[In  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Mark 
Noble,  sold  by  Mr.  Evans  on  Dec.  21,  1827,  and  two  fol- 
lowing day.s,  this  manuscript  (lot  162)  is  entitled  “ An 
History  of  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Blount,  Mistress  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  of  her  Children,  especially  Henry  Fitz- 
roy,  Duke  of  Richmond,  b}^  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  dated 
1803.”  It  was  sold  to  Mr.  G.  Hodges  for  11.  3s.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  printed.] 

David  Garrick. — What  proof  is  there  of  the 
assertion  that  David  Garrick  was  sprung  from  a 


French  Protestant  family  named  Garric  or  Gar- 
rique  ? A.  O.  V.  P. 

[The  proof  that  our  Roscius  was  descended  from  De  la 
Garrique,  a noble  famil}'-  of  Bordeaux,  is  the  pedigree  in 
the  Heard  Collection,  College  of  Arms,  and  printed  by 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  in  his  Life  of  David  Garrick,  1868, 
i.  1.  David’s  grandfather,  the  founder  of  the  family  so 
far  as  England  v/as  concerned,  was  originally  David 
Garric,  a Huguenot  of  Bordeaux,  forced  to  fly  from 
France  in  1685  to  escape  the  storm  then  sweeping  over 
the  reformed  church.  He  died  in  October,  1694.  It  was 
not  until  a year  and  a half  after  his  flight  that  he  re- 
ceived his  little  son  Peter,  the  future  lieutenant  of  dra- 
goons, and  our  David’s  father.] 

Lord  Bacon  and  Shakspeare.  — Did  Lord 
Bacon  ever  quote  any  passage  from  Shakspeare? 

[Our  correspondent’s  query  has  been  incidentally 
answered  in  our  S.  viii.  438 ; x.  106  ; 3*’<i  S.  iii.  125.] 


THE  PYTHAGOREAN  LETTER. 

(4^**  S.  iv.  75.) 

Servius  uses  the  Pythagorean  conceit  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Tew  in  elucidation  of  the  mystic  mean- 
ing of  the  golden  branch,  by  whose  aid  iEneas 
traversed  in  safety  the  gloomy  realm  of  Pluto, 
and,  his  purpose  accomplished,  was  enabled  — 

“ Revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras.” 
The  branch,  according  to  this  commentator,  is  but 
a lively  image  or  setting  forth  of  this  Pythagorean 
Y,  itself  but  a symbol  of  the  Two  Paths.  He 
thus  supplies  an  inner  meaning  or  spiritual  sense 
to  the  well-known  passage  which  he  is  illustrat- 
ing, and  gives  us  to  see  clearly  that  to  the  broad 
way,  whose  end  is  destruction,  the  wide  gate 
stands  open  night  and  day;  while  that  to  toil 
along  the  steep  and  narrow  way  which  leadeth 
unto  life,  “ Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.”  The  whole 
note  of  Servius  (Virg.  Burmanni,  iii.  27)  is  too 
long  for  transcription,  but  the  portion  immediately 
in  point  is  as  follows : — 

“ De  reditu  autem  aniraae  hoc  est : Novimus  Pytha- 
gorum  Samium  vitam  humanam  divi.sisse  in  modum  Y 
literae ; scilicet  quod  prima  setas  incerta  sit,  quippe  quae 
adhuc  se  nec  vitiis  nec  virtutibus  dedit : bivium  autem 
Y literae  a juventute  incipere ; quo  tempore  homines  aut 
vitia,  id  est  partem  sinistram,  aut  virtutes,  id  est  dex- 
tram  partem  sequuntur;  unde  ait  Persius  V.  Sat.  35. 
Traducit  trepidas  ramosa  in  compita  mentes.  Ergo  per 
ramum  virtutes  dicit  esse  sectandas,  qui  est  Y literae  imi- 
tatio.  Quem  ideo  in  sylvis  dicit  latere  : quia  revera  in 
hujus  vitae  conf’usione,  majori  parte  vitiorum,  virtutis 
integritas  latet,” 

An  excellent  moral  lesson  drawn  by  the  old 
grammarian ! His  concluding  sentence  is  worthy 
of  note  in  these  days  of  outs  : — 
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“Alii  (licunt  ideo  ramo  aureo  Inferos  peti,  quod  divitiis 
facile  mortales  intereunt.” 

It  Nvill  please  your  correspondent  to  know 
that  the  Kev.  A.  J.  Macleane  seems  to  he,  with 
him,  of  opinion  that  our  Lord  in  his  parable  did 
intend  a reference  to  this  Pythag’orean  notion. 
In  his  note  on  the  passage  of  Persius  quoted  by 
Mr.  Tew  {Sat.  iii.  56,  57),  Macleane  says : — 

“ The  two  paths  to  virtue  and  vice,  as  well  as  the  early 
course  of  childhood  inclining  to  neither,  Pythagoras  is 
said  to  have  represented  by  the  letter  T.  It  is  probable 
the  story  is  of  very  late  origin,  and  derived  from  ^ the 
Latiii  Y,  which  suits  it  better  than  the  Greek  : the  right 
hand  representing  the  narrow  path  of  virtue,  and  the 
other  the  broad  road  of  vice,  as  our  Saviour  represents 
them.” 

As  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  in  metempsychosis, 
Alford  says  (under  John  ix.  2)  : — 

“ Beza  and  Grotius  refer  the  question  ” (of  the  man’s 
sin  as  the  cause  of  his  blindness  from  birth)  “ to  the  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis  : that  he  may  have  sinned  in  a 
former  state  of  existence  : this,  however,  is  disproved  by 
Lightfoot  and  Lampe.  The  Pharisees  believed  that  the 
good  souls  only  passed  into  other  bodies,  which  would 
exclude  this  case  (see  Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1,  3,  and  B.  J.  ii. 
8,  14.)  Lightfoot,  Liicke,  and  Meyer  I'efer  it  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  sin  in  the  ivonih  ; Tholuck  to  predestinated  sin 
punished  by  anticipation  ; De  Wette  to  the  general  doc- 
trine of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  which  prevailed  both 
among  the  liabbis  and  Alexandrians.” 

I have  some  other  references  noted  for  these 
subjects,  but  having  access  at  present,  like  others 
of  your  correspondents,  to  only  a select  few  of  my 
books,  I must  content  myself  with  the  foregoing. 
When  I return  home  I will  look  them  up,  and,  if 
apposite,  send  them.  P.  B.  S. 

Glasgow. 


In  the  passage  of  Persius  (iii.  56,  57)  cited  by 
Mr.  Tew,  the  letter  referred  to,  as  having  been 
used  by  the  Pythagoreans  in  order  to  symbolise 
the  two  paths  of  virtue  and  vice,  is  the  older 
form  of  the  Greek  ujmlon,  in  v/hich  the  branch 
on  the  right  hand  was  upright,  while  that  on  the 
left  hand  was  oblique:  the  distinction  is  not,  as 
Mr.  Tew  thinks,  that  of  a “thin”  stroke  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a “thick”  stroke  on  the  other. 

The  epigram,  of  which  he  gives  (as  though  the 
whole)  the  first  two  lines  only,  is  in  the  Antho- 
logia  Latina,  and  runs  thus : — 

“ Littera  Pytbagoraj  discrimine  secta  bicorni, 

Humanse  vitm  speciem  prseferre  videtur. 

Nam  via  virtatis  dextrum  petit  ardua  callem, 
Difficilemque  aditum  primum  spectantibus  ofl’ert, 

Sed  requiem  pnebet  fessis  in  vertice  summo. 

Molle  ostentat  iter  via  lata  ; sed  ultima  meta 
Proecipitat  captos,  volvitque  per  aspera  saxa.” 

Here  the  words  “ dextrum  petit  ardua  callem  ” j 
may  be  compared  with  Persius’s  “ surgentem 
dextro  . . limite  callem.”  At  the  same  time  we 
here  find,  indeed,  a “ broad  way”  {via  lata),  as  in 
Matthew  vii.  13. 


There  is  a parallel  passage  in  Persius  (v.  3L 
35):  — 

“ Quumque  iter  ambiguum  est,  et  vitte  nescius  error, 
Diducit  trepidas  ramosa  in  corapita  mentes.” 

To  this  one  may  aptly  append  the  following  in 
Ausonius  De  litteris  manosyllahis  Grcech  ac  La- 
Unis  : — 

“ Pythagorte  bivium  ramis  pateo  [or  patet]  ambi- 
guis  Y.”  Idyll,  xii.  v.  9. 

See  also  Servius  (on  Virg.  Atn.  vi.  136),  and 
Lactantius  {Divin.  Institut.  vi.  3). 

John  Hoskyns-Abrah.4ll. 

Combe  Vicarage,  near  Woodstock. 


For  a very  full  account  of  the  elaborate  Rab- 
binical doctrines  of  metempsychosis,  see  Be  Quin- 
cey’s  essay,  “Traditions  of  the  Rabbins.”  {Woi'ks, 
author’s  ed.  vol.  xiii.)  John  Addis,  M.A. 


ENGLISH  VERSIONS  OF  GOETHE’S  “ FAUST,” 
Part  T. 

S.  iii.  452,  540  ; iv.  79.) 

To  a courteous  reader  at  the  British  Museum 
I am  indebted  for  further  notes  and  names  of 
English  versions  and  translators  of  the  first  part 
of  Goethe’s  Faust.  Besides  those  mentioned  by 
obliging  correspondents  and  myself  {vide  ante,  iii. 
452,  540  ; iv.  79),  he  has  kindly  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing : — S.  Naylor’s  Passages  from  l^aust,  1839  ; 
Sir  J.  G.  Lefevre,  1841  ; Captain  Knox,  1847 ; 
A German  Lady  {?  Hamburg,  1852)  : Edgar  A. 
Bowring,  son  of  that  most  eminent  translator  and 
linguist.  Sir  John  Bowring,  London,  1853 ; Falck 
Lebahn,  London,  1853 ; G.  L.  Filmore’s  Faust 
into  English  Verse,  Universal  Library,  1863;  G. 
G.  Zerffi,  London,  1869;  J.  Galsan,  Dublin,  1860; 
G.  (or  J.  ?)  W.  Grant,  1867 ; A.  Swanwick, 
Bohn’s  Library,  n.  d. 

Mr.  John  Hills,  whose  version  has  been  men- 
tioned by  a courteous  communication  from  Guern- 
sey {vide  anU,  iv.  79),  was,  as  I learn  from  the 
second  volume  of  the  German  translation  of 
Baroness  Bunsen’s  biography  of  her  celebrated 
husband  ( Christian  Carl  Josias  P'reiherr  von  Bunsen, 
Leipzig,  1869,  vol.  ii.  This  excellent  German 
translation,  which  reads  like  an  original  wmrk,  is 
by  Professor  Friedrich  Nippold  of  Heidelberg), 
an  intimate  friend  of  Bunsen.  Baroness  Bunsen — 
this  most  excellent,  noble,  and  worthy  consort  of 
a great  man — somewhere  speaks  of  the  “ noble  ” 
Hills;  and  the  Faust  translation  (London,  1840) 
seems  to  have  been  the  theme  of  several  letters 
(amongst  many  which  passed)  between  the  two 
friends.  In  one  of  them,  dated  from  Llanover, 
and  written  by  Bunsen,  April  9,  1839,  the  writer 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  Faust  {vide  German 
translation,  attte  ii.  76,  77)  ; and  Baroness  Bunsen 
adds  in  a note,  that  this  letter  has  reference  to 
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another  written  in  March  of  the  same  year,  hut 
not  printed.  In  this  letter  of  March,  Bansen  had 
recommended  Mr.  Hills  to  accompany  his  transla- 
tion hy  an  essay  on  tragedy,  as  the  public  has  to 
be  acquainted  with  what  a tragedy  really  is,  and 
why  Fausi  must  be  considered  the  tragedy  of 
tragedies,  or,  as  an  Eoglish  lady  mentioned  to 
Baroness  Bunsen,  the  tragedy  of  the  soul  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  {Vide  ante,  ii.  76,  note.) 

Such  an  introductory  essay  would  doubtless 
have  been  of  great  interest;  but  I believe  that 
none  (?)  of  the  very  numerous  versions  have  been 
accompanied  by  either  preface  or  introduction, 
with  the  exception  of  Professor  Blackie’s,  who 
has  printed  a sonnet  at  the  beginning,  and  of 
which  I should  be  happy  to  possess  a copy ; and 
Mr.  A.  Hayward’s  (prose  version,  1st  edit.  1833 ; 
8th  edit.  1864),  who  has  accompanied  his  transla- 
tion by  a letter  to  Dr.  Southey. 

There  is  also  an  English  travesty  of  Goethe’s 
Faust,  by  Alfred  Crowquill — Faust:  a Serio- 
Comic  Poem,  with  twelve  outline  illustrations. 
London,  1834.  Heemann  Kindt. 

Germany. 


. ILLUMINATING. 

(P^  S.  iv.  133.) 

I cannot  agree  with  F.  M.  S.  in  his  suggestion, 
nor  do  I admit  his  difficulty  as  to  printing  with 
the  hand  the  text  of  a worlc  to  be  illuminated.  I 
should  rather  maintain  that  the  text  is  more  easy 
to  imitate  than  the  illuminations,  and  I speak 
from  a good  deal  of  experience.  I have  imitated 
the  text  of  a fine  old  folio  Sarum  Missal  in  my 
possession,  and  restored  about  fifty  folio  pages 
that  were  missing  in  it,  in  double  columns,  as 
well  as  executed  for  those  pages  illuminations 
similar  to  those  of  the  old  volume.  I therefore 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  assertion,  that  “there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  cannot  approach  them  (the  old 
illuminators)  in  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  their 
hand-writing,”  or,  as  I should  prefer  to  term  it, 
hand-printing.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  far  I 
have  succeeded ; but  I found  no  great  difficulty, 
and  the  text  so  restored  has  been  pronounced  by 
many  inspectors  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  the  writing  in  the  original.  No  doubt  there 
are  persons  who  lack  the  requisite  patience  and 
application,  but  I cannot  conceive  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  skill  to  execute  the  illumina- 
tions who  would  not  easly,  and  more  easily, 
accomplish  the  text,  and  certainly  no  such  person 
ought  to  condescend  to  the  garbled  and  unsatis- 
factory drudgery  of  illuminating  a book  already 
printed  to  his  hand.  E.  C.  H. 


I hope  the  suggestion  of  F.  M.  S.  will  be 
adopted  by  some  publisher  or  printer.  Myself 


an  admirer  of  illuminated  MSS.,  I should  like  to 
see  the  beautiful  art  which  adorned  them  revived 
in  a more  enduring  and  interesting  form  than  that 
of  gaudily-painted  scroll-texts  and  outline  cards. 
As  it  is,  illumination,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
terest taken  in  it  these  late  years,  is  practically  a 
dead  art.  Not  only  is  it  almost  impossible  to 
rival  the  beauty  of  medimval  writing,  but  as 
copies  of  books  are  not  multiplied  now-a-days  by 
loriting,  the  time  consumed  in  making  such  books 
being  very  great,  scarcely  any  one  is  justified  in 
making  such  a misuse  of  it.  What  we  want  is 
books  printed  on  a thick  toned  paper — not  card- 
board— prepared  to  receive  colour : vellum,  of 
course,  would  be  preferable,  but  the  expense  of  it 
would  militate  against  its  general  use.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  margin  whereon  to  design 
borders,  and  blank  spaces  left  for  initial  letters, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  early  printed  books,  left 
expressly  for  the  illuminator  to  fill  in.  These 
spaces  should  be  entirely  blank,  and  no  outline 
letters  inserted  in  them,  so  that  the  amateur  could 
fill  them  in  with  initials  of  his  own  designing,  or 
with  others  copied  from  ancient  MSS.  The 
printed  outline  cards  now  so  common  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  leaves  taken  from  illuminated 
books,  but  few  of  them  resemble  the  pages  of  a 
mediseval  manuscript.  Upon  examination  of  an 
illuminated  MS.  we  find  that  the  border  or  initial 
letter  harmonises  with,  and  is  subservient  to,  the 
text.  Modern  illumination  generally  reverses  this, 
hence  a gaudy  inharmonious  design,  which  no 
one  accustomed  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Middle 
Ages  would  care  to  look  at.  A compact  black- 
letter  type  would  be  most  suitable  for  religious 
works,  whilst  a Homan  letter  would  lend  itself 
best  for  those  of  a secular  character,  which  might 
be  illuminated  in  the  beautiful  style  used  in  orna- 
menting  Italian  MSS.  of  the  fifteenth  century — 
viz.  white  branches  on  a parti-coloured  ground,  as 
in  Harleian  MS.  2593,  &c.  C.  F.  Tootal. 

Wakefield. 


THE  SUDEREYS. 

(4'^  S.  iv.  12,  101.) 

The  risible  faculty  in  Professor  Miinch  and  our 
learned  friend  Mr.  Ievino  must  be  well  de- 
veloped. There  is  nothing  so  absurd  or  singular 
in  an  Fkiglish  bishop  retaining  the  title  of  Sodor 
and  Man.  The  Scottish  title  of  Winton,  so  long 
borne  by  the  princely  house  of  Seton  while  com- 
moners and  plain  barons,  and  subsequently  as  an 
earldom,  is  in  a similar  position,  being  simply  a 
relic  of  the  “ Coraitatus  Wintonensis,”  or  Eng- 
lish earldom  of  Winchester,  first  held  by  Saer  de 
Quinci  in  the  twelfth  century.  Among  the  great 
possessions  in  Scotland  of  this  latter  Norman 
house  were  the  lands  of  Tranirnentis  (now  Tra- 
nent) in  East  Lothian.  These,  by  female  descent 
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from  Roger  de  Quinci^  the  last  Earl  of  Win- 
chester, became  the  property  of  Alan  de  la 
Zonche,  and  on  his  forfeiture  by  Robert  Bruce, 
■were  granted  by  the  latter  to  Alexander  Seton. 
To  part  of  these  lands  the  name  of  Winton  was 
given,  it  is  believed,  by  their  earliest  posses- 
sors ; and  thus  it  is,  "that  though  the  name  of  the 
de  Quincis  has  perished,  their  historic  title  yet 
survives,  coupled  with  that  of  Eglinton. 

Mr.  Irving  startles  us  by  stating  that  these 
islands  were  given  as  a dower  ” to  AlexandeiTII. 
of  Scotland  on  his  marriage  with  the  daug'iter  of 
Magnus  IV.  of  Norway,  and  (apparently)  cites  an 
Act  of  Parliament  in  support  of  the  fact,  though 
possibly  this  is  only  meant  as  proof  of  their 

subsequent  annexation  ” to  the  Scottish  crown. 
But  there  must  be  some  great  mistake.  The  only 
marriages  of  Alexander  III.  appear  to  have  been, 
first  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  III.  of  Eng- 
land, and  secondly,  to  Joleta,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Dreux  ; by  the  former  of  whom  he  had 
a daughter,  who  married  Eric,  King  of  Norway 
(the  son  of  Magnus),  and  left  an  only  daughter, 
the  well-known  Maid  of  Norway.  And  while  it 
is  true  enough  that  Magnus  ceded  to  Scotland  (in 
1266)  all  the  rights  of  the  Norwegian  crown  over 
the  /Ebudac  and  Man,  this  was  the  result  of  long 
negotiations  between  the  crowns,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  a specified  price,  not  certainly  as  the 
dower  of  a Norwegian  princess.  (Hailes’s  Annals^ 
citing  Fordun  and  Torfseus.) 

We  must  also  add,  that  Mr.  Irving’s  next 
statement,  that  Man  w^as  the  only  portion  of  the 
ancient  realm  of  Scotland  that  was  not  recovered  in 
the  War  of  Independence,”  is  rather  controverted  by 
the  following  authority.  Robert  Bruce,  by  charter 
dated  December  20,  1324,  granted  the  Isle  of 
Man,  with  the  Calfes,”  to  his  nephew  Thomas 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  to  be  held  by  the  ser- 
vice of  finding  six  ships  of  twenty-six  oars  each, 
with  their  crews,  victualled  for  six  w'^eeks  when 
required,  and  making  personal  presence  in  Par- 
liament when  duly  summoned.  That  this  grant 
(which  is  extant  in  Lord  Haddington’s  MS.  Col- 
lections, Advocates’  Library)  took  effect,  is  un- 
doubted, as  the  grantee  is  afterwards  styled 
Dominus  Mannise  ” (Reg.  Rob.  II.)  ; and  as 
the  Brnce  was  not  a personage  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  what  did  not  belong  to  him,  it  may  be 
fairly  concluded  that  Randolph  did  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  Island  of  Man.  It  is  certain  that 
his  immediate  descendants  quartered  the  arms  of 
the  island,  and  his  grandson  and  heir  general,  the 
celebrated  George  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March,  made 
grants  of  land  in  it,  though  by  his  time  it  appears 
to  have  been  recovered  by  the  English,  probably 
in  the  weak  reign  of  David  II.  Anglo-Scotus. 


WILLIAM  COMBE. 

(PJ^  S.  iii.  545,  569,  589;  iv.  14,  86.) 

The  following  reminiscences  of  this  singular 
character,  being  transcribed  from  a volume  of  very 
considerable  rarity,  may  be  thought  worthy  of 
being  added  to  the  memoires  pour  servir  which 
have  already  found  place  in  these  columns  : — 

“ I remember  one  of  the  most  singular  characters  of 
his  age,  who  died  about  two  years  ago,  having  passed  his 
eightieth  year.  I mean  William  Combe,  whose  satirical 
poems,  The  Diaboliad,  The  Fii'st  of  April,  &c.,  attracted 
universal  notice,  about  the  year  1778.  They  were  pro- 
ductions of  personal  and  fashionable  attack;  and,  as  far 
as  I can  recollect  (for  at  least  forty  years  have  elapsed 
since  I have  seen  them),  they  were  written  with  great 
vigour.  The  history  of  this  poet’s  life  would  furnish  a 
series  of  the  most  extraordinary^  and  romantic  incidents, 
many  of  which  have  been  related  to  me  on  the  best 
authority;  but  which  yet  (so  very  singular  as  they  are) 
I cannot  venture  to  relate  on  the  mere  force  of  a very 
treacherous  memory. 

“ I am  assured  that  Combe  left  ample  MS.  memoirs, 
which  were  intended  to  be  consigned  after  his  death  to  a 
literary  friend,  who  could  have  done  him  ample  justice  ; 
but  which  were  missing  after  his  decease,  and  are  not  yet 
forthcoming.  The  anonymous 'works  he  wrote  for  the 
booksellers  would  form  a stupendous  and  incredible  list 
if  completed.  Latterly,  his  powers  were  somewhat  flat- 
tened by  age.  At  this  crisis  he  wrote  Dr.  Syntax’s  Tour, 
of  which  he  gave  me  a copy.  He  wash  he  author  of  the 
Letters  of  Thomas,  Second  Lord  Lyttelton,  which  were 
so  long  believed  to  be  genuine,  and  which  excited  such 
strong  and  general  interest  for  sevei-al  years.  I am  told 
that  his  average  gains  by  authorship  were  about  800/. 
a-year.  He  inherited  about  10.000/.  from  an  uncle  in 
the  City,  which  enabled  him  to  live  splendidly  in  the 
circles  of  high  fashion  for  about  two  years — perhaps 
about  the  year  1772  or  1773 — when  he  entirely  disap- 
peared : till  at  length  he  was  discovered  in  the  ranks  of 
a regiment  of  the  line,  in  an  inn  at  Derby,  by  George 
Steevens,  an  old  crony,  to  whom  he  long  denied  himself, 
but  who  persevered  in  rescuing  him  from  his  degraded 
situation.  He  then  came  to  London,  and  made  author- 
ship a profession.  A quarrel  with  the  late  Lord  Hertford 
was  the  cause  of  his  principal  satires— his  heroine  was  an 
old  Countess  Dowager  of  Home.  I remember  distinctly 
the  great  impression  these  satires  made  when  I was  a 
boy,  and  how  many  of  the  severest  passages  were  on 
ev'ery  one’s  lips.  He  had  been  educated,  I think,  at 
Eton  ; and  the  two  years  he  spent  in  fashionable  society 
enabled  him  to  penetrate,  and  be  familiar  with,  the  in- 
terior of  high  life.  He  had  extraordinary  rapidity  of 
apprehension,  and  acuteness  of  understanding.  His  ad- 
versity had  still  sharpened  his  wit;  and  he  had  seen 
mankind  in  situations  where  their  heartlessness  could  be 
tried  and  brought  to  view.  He  had  lived  long  enough 
out  of  the  world— at  least,  of  the  highest  ranks—  to  have 
some  coarseness  of  accent  when  I conversed  with  him; 
but  he  had  two  delightful  attractions — he  was  manly  and 
unaffected.  He  was  then  perhaps  seventy-seven,  but  he 
did  not  look  more  than  sixty-five.  He  was  of  a middle 
size — muscular,  and  of  a countenance  rather  rough  and 
heavy,  than  elegant,  brilliant,  or  intellectual.  His  poetry 
belonged  to  the  inferior  class,  for  satire  is  surely  of  a 
very  secondary  order ; but  it  was  vigorous,  manly,  and 
full  of  point  and  knowledge  of  character.  The  style  was 
good,  and  the  versification  flowing.  He  had  belonged  to 
a generation  which  was  gone  by,  and  was  little  known 
to  modern  authors.”— A Note  on  the  Suppression  of  Me- 
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moirs  announced  hy  the  Atdhnr  in  June  1825  ; containing 
numerous  Strictures  on  Contemporary  Public  Characters. 
Hy  Sir  P^gerton  Brydges,  Bart.,  &c.  &c.  Small  8vo. 
Paris.  Sept.  1825.  "Pp.  92. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


KEAN  ON  MONT  BLANC  ! 

(4^*^  S.  iv.  .31.) 

Being  at  present  in  Switzerland,  and  having 
acquaintances  at  Chamounix,  I have  taken  the 
trouble  to  institute  an  inquiry,  and  the  result  is 
that  I am  convinced  the  statement  in  Hawkins’s 
Life  of  Edmund  Kean  (ii.  57)  is  an  invention,  and 
may  be  placed  alongside  of  the  Eton  scholarship, 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  IJ.  0.  N.  {ut  supra), 

is  eifectually  disposed  of.”  Nothing  is  known 
of  Kean  at  Chamounix ; the  oldest  guides  and 
hotel-keepers  never  heard  his  name ! A register 
of  ascensionists  has  always  been  kept  at  Cha- 
mounix, and  it  can  be  at  any  time  inspected.  If 
Kean  was  on  Mont  Blanc  in  1817,  the  registrar 
has  been  guilty  of  gross  neglect  in  omitting  to 
record  such  an  interesting  incident.  It  so  happens 
that  after  the  ascent  of  Herr  Roclaz  in  1812,  no 
ascent  occurred  till  1818,  when  the  Polish  Count 
Matewsky  accomplished  the  feat.  I am  by  no 
means  convinced  that  Kean  was  ever  at  Cha- 
mounix. The  police  registries  of  strangers  (pre- 
viously to  the  French  annexion)  have  been  all 
transferred  to  Turin,  and  are  not,  probably,  at 
Florence,  and  ni}’-  Chamounix  correspondent  has 
therefore  not  been  enabled  to  consult  them.  How- 
ever, I will  give  Mr.  Hawkins  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt,  and  admit  that  Kean  in  1817,  a visitor 
to  Chamounix.  If  that  were  so,  he  would  probably 
visit  the  Montanvert,  and  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and 
the  Jardin,  and  he  may  have  called  his  excursion 
nn  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc ! Such  an  “ ascent  ” 
would,  no  doubt,  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the 
members  of  the  ‘‘  Covent  Garden  Parliament  ” 
and  the  frequenters  of  the  ‘^Harp”  in  Russell 
Court.  There  have  been  many  thousands  of  such 
‘^ascents  of  Mont  Blanc,”  but  unfortunately  no 
pgistrar  has  been  appointed  to  record  them.  It  i 
is  a very  general  idea  that  Saussure  wms  the  first 
ascensionist,  but  he  was  preceded  by  Monsieur 
Jaques  Balmatand  Doctor  Paccard  of  Chamounix, 
who  ascended  on  August  8,  1786,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  ascent  of  Saussure.* 

Albert  Smith  evidently  knew^  nothing  of  Kean’s 
ascent.  Had  he  been  aware  of  such  a “ fact,” 
what  a fine  bit  of  gag  ” it  would  have  made 
for  his  lecture ! What  Shaksperian  quotations  we 
should  have  been  favoured  with ; what  delightful 
mimicry  and  imaginary  conversations,”  rivalling 
even  those  of  his  friend  Landor ! But  Albert 


* II.  O.  N.  is  quite  correct  in  his  dates  of  1787  and 
1827.  Mr.  Auldjo  is  well  known  to  me,  and  I have 
written  to  him,  but  his  answer  has  not  been  received. 


indulged  in  no  such  rhapsodies,  and  for  a verj^ 
good  reason — an  accident  prevented  him  — the 
tale  was  not  invented!''  It  was  reserved  for  some 
hoaxing  correspondent  of  Mr.  Hawkins. 

By-the-bye,  it  is  asserted  at  Chamounix  that, 
although  Albert  Smith  was  long  on  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  he  never  made  the  ascent!  The 
story  goes  that  he  fainted  when  about  200  feet 
from  the  summit,  and  on  his  recovery  he  was 
carried  up  by  two  of  the  guides.  Is  there  any 
foundation  for  the  statement  ? I give  it  as  I have 
heard  it.  Stephen  Jackson. 

Hotel  Mansfeld,  Lausanne. 


CAKNAC:  EHES— KAISE. 

S.  iv.  99.) 

M.  H.  R.  states  that  rhes  is  Welsh  signifying 
“ battle,”  and  from  this  word  that  Dimmail  Raise, 
the  name  of  a place,  has  its  origin ; tradition  re- 
porting that  there  a bloody  battle  vras  fought  in 
which  a king  called  Dunmail  was  slain. 

Now  as  Raise  occurs  very  frequently  in  the 
south-western  shires  of  Scotland  as  the  name  of 
places,  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  com- 
pounded, it  would  much  gratify  many  to  be  as- 
sured whether  rhes  is,  or  is  not,  actually  the  root. 
The  orthography  of  this  name  is,  however,  by 
no  means  uniform,  being  found  as  Ras,  Raise, 
Wrays,  Ray,  and  Rae,  and  assuming  probably 
other  forms  (as  Aries,  in  Galloway,  from  araidh, 
Gaelic),  although  these  are  the  more  common. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  opinion  of  M.  H.  R. 
is  not  entertained  by  every  one.  Another  view 
is  to  be  found  in  Hutchinson’s  History  of  Cumber ^ 
land  (vol.  i.  p.  251  et  infra ; also  pp.  176  and  180, 
notes ; and  vol.  ii.  p.  430,  note),  which,  as  we  must 
admit,  has  long  impressed  us  as  equally  curious 
and  forcible.  It  is  there  said,  that  in  Pagan  times 
the  presiding  Druid  judge  administered  justice 
sub  dio,  within  the  circle  or  ray,  which  there- 
fore was  equivalent  to  our  barf'  that  in  Edenhall 
and  Lazenby,  places  in  Cumberland,  are  many 
I considerable  remains  of  stones,  “ which  still  go  by 
the  name  of  Raises  f'  and  that,  in  regard  to  Dun- 
mail  Rais,  the  name  contains  the  whole  history  of 
the  motes.  ^‘Nothing  ” (as  it  is  added)  can  be 
more  puerile  than  the  notion  that  it  was  so  called 
merely  from  a raised  heap  of  stones,”  i.  e.  a stone 
cairn  (p.  253).  And  it  is  explained,  that  a 
general  convention  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a district,  to  deliberate  on  public 
affairs  and  pass  laws,  was  called  a mallum-mote. 
Hence  the  name  Dim~mallum-raise,  of  which  Dun- 
mailrais,  as  contended,  is  a corruption  ; and  the 
idea  of  a king  called  Dunmail  is  scouted  as  only 
existing  in  the  fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

Still,  it  seems  not  perfectly  evident  whether  the 
term  raise  applied  to  the  row  of  monoliths,  trench, 
or  moat  (the  ray  or  bar)  generally  encircling  the 
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moot-hill^  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  hill, 
mount,  or  knoll  itself,  almost  always  conical  and 
circular,  on  which  the  presiding  judge  and  his 
coadjutors  had  their  seats j the  intention,  pro- 
bably, being  in  the  construction  of  a ray  that  they, 
the  court,  while  thus  separated,  and  acting  apart, 
from  the  assembled  inhabitants  of  the  district,  so 
as  not  to  meet  with  improper  interruption,  should 
yet  not  decide  on  any  matter  of  public  concern 
except  8uh  cUo  (the  sun),  and  the  eyes  also  of 
the  whole  people.  There  is  no  better  attested  fact 
than  that  most  of  these  onoot-hills  in  the  south- 
west of  Scotland  were  surrounded  with  a moat, 
dry  or  wet,  or  with  a circle  of  standing  stones, 
or  v/ere  placed  in  a marsli,  or  on  the  islet  of  a 
lalvC  not  far  distant  from  the  land  ] and  these,  as 
we  must  presume,  were  the  rays  or  haj's  by  which 
courts  convened  thereon  were  understood  to  be 
fenced.  (Ilibbert  on  “ Things,”  Arch.  Scotica, 
voi.  iii.) 

Rhea  is  called  the  Goddess  of  Justice,  and  reus 
js!  a defendant;  religion,  arrest,  and  arraign  are 
words  allowed  to  be  all  derived  from  ray, 

lilSPEDAKE. 


LA  S ALETTE. 

(4^^  S.  iii.  698 ; iv.  45,  123.) 

For  further  information  as  to  this  notable  im- 
posture, I beg  to  refer  C.  G.  to  the  following 
pamphlet : — 

A Pilgrimage  to  La  Salette;  or,  a Critical  Examina- 
tion of  all  the  Facts  connected  with  the  alleged  Appari- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  two  Children  on  the  Moun- 
tain of  La  Salette,  on  Sept.  19,  1846.  By  J.  Spencer 
Xorthcote,  M.A.  &c.  Permissu  Superioruin.”  London  : 
.'•urns  & Lambert,  8vc,  1852,  pp.  71. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Paris  correspondent  of  The 
lilrniingham  Journal  (May,  1804)  will  be  found 
some  curious  allusions  to  the  Abbe  Deleon,  who, 
together  vrith  the  Abbd  Carlier,  was  prosecuted  i 
ut  Lyons  by  Mdlle.  de  la  Merliere  for  libel  in  the  1 
aiiair  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Salette.”  The  Abbe  ; 
held  the  opinion  that  it  was  this  lady  who,  in  j 
“ yellow  silk  apron,  blue  satin  shoes,  and  cap  of  j 
golden  stars,”  liad  appeared  to  the  two  bewildered 
children  on  the  mountain.  The  cause  against  the 
Abbe  w’as  pleaded  by  Jules  Favre,  who  lost  his 
election  at  Lyons  in  consequence,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Abbe  fell  from  his  position.  A succeeding 
number  of  the  same  local  paper  (Oct.  29,  1864) 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  festival  of  Our 
Lady  of  La  Salette,  as  solemnised  just  previously,  I 
with  unusual  pomp,  at  the  great  pilgrimage  of  ! 
Rockmadour,  Maximin,  the  favoured  youth  of  j 
the  vision,  then  a man  of  thirtjg  was  present;  i 
this  being  his  last  appearance  in  the  world  pre-  | 
vious^  to  his  entering  a Carthusian  monastery, 
ilis  sister  Melanie,  ^‘the  subject  of  higher  grace 
and  glory  than  has  ever  been  vouchsafed  to  any 


being  here  below,”  as  the  bishop  stated  in  his 
allocution,  was  also  in  a convent,  but  as  to  its 
locality  and  any  further  details,  his  reverence  was 

bound  to  secresy  and  discretion.” 

Among  a host  of  narratives  of  the  alleged  oc- 
currence, and  documents  relating  thereto,  the 
following  may  be  enumerated  : — 

“La  Verite  sur  reveiiemeiit  de  la  Salette.”  Paris, 
1846. 

“Nouveaux  Documents  sur  i’evenement  de  la  Salette.” 
1850. 

“ Un  nouveau  Sanctuaire  h Marie,  ou  Conclusion  de 
1 PAfFaire  de  la  Salette,  &c.” 

j “ Manuel  du  pelerin  de  la  Salette,  &c.”  [All  by  the 
! Abbe  Rousselot,  Canon  and  Vicar-General  of  Grenoble.] 

I “ Pelerinage  a la  Salette,  ou  examen  critique  de  I’Ap- 
I parition  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  deux  bergers.”  (Par  I’Abbe 
j Bez.)  1847. 

“ Un  Pelerinage  a la  Salette.”  (Par  TAbbe  Gobert.) 

“Nouveaux  recits  de  1’ Apparition  de  la  Sainte  Vierge 
sur  les  Montagnes  des  Alpes.”  (Par  I’eveque  de  la 
Rochelle.) 

“ L’Ecbo  de  la  Sainte  Montague  visitee  par  la  Mere  de 
Dieu  ; ou,  un  mois  de  sejour  dans  la*  societe  des  petits 
bergers  de  la  Salette.”  (Par  Mademoiselle  Brulais.) 

“ Lettre  de  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  eveque  d’Orleans, 
sur  la  Salette.” 

“Mandcment  de  Monseigneur  I’eveque  de  Grenoble, 
portant  condamnation  d’uii  livre  intitule  ‘ La  Salette 
devant  le  Pape.’  ” (September  30,  1854.) 

“ Instruction  Pastorale  et  ?dandement  de  Monsei- 
gneur I’eveque  de  Grenoble,  portant  condamnation  d’un 
livre  intitule  ‘ Affaire  de  la  Salette,  Memoire  au  Pape,’  ” 
&c.  (Nov.  4,  1854.) 

“ Manual  of  the  Confraternity  of  La  Salette,  comprising 
every  information  concerning  La  Salette,  with  Devotions 
for  the  Confraternities  established  in  England.”  By  the 
Rev.  John  Wyse,  Catholic  Priest.  12mo.  London, 
Richardson,  1855.  Pp.  152. 

Lastly,  His  Lordship,  the  Bishop  of  Binning- 
j ham,”  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Ullathorne,  furnished  us 
with  the  result  of  his  own  investigations  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  : — ■ 

“The  Holy  Mountain  of  La  Salette,  bj^  a Pilgrim,  of 
1854.” 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Battle  of  Biggae  (4‘’’  S.  iv.  140.) — Scotus 
does  not  appear  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
objecli  m to  the  presence  of  Edwnrd  I.  at  the  sup- 
posed battle  of  Biggar,  which  cannot  be  obviated 
by  the  wild  conjecture  that  he  might  liave  been 
there  incognito.  It  is  this,  that  at  the  date  of  the 
alleged  engagement  we  have  the  most  indisput- 
able proofs  in  the  records  that  he  was  in  the  South 
of  England. 

In  book  6,  i.  107,  Blind  Harry  fixes  the  date  of 
the  rising  of  Wallace  as  — 

‘‘Twelffhundrelb  yer  thurto  wynte  and  sewyn,” 
which  he  follows  up  in  book  7,  i.  8,  by  the  state- 
ment — 

“ In  Aperill  the  King  of  England  come 
In  Cummyrland  of  Pomfrat  fro  bis  homo.” 
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Now  tlie  Englisli  records  prove  tbat  Edward 
in  tlae  spring  of  that  year  was  at  Shirebourne  on 
March  28,  at  Eorde  on  April  1,  at  Exeter  on  the 
5th,  on  the  7th  at  Elstington,  and  at  Plympton 
from  the  11th  to  the  28th,  returning  to  that  place 
after  a short  absence  on  May  3,  and  soon  after 
sailing  for  France. 

I suspect  I have  a much  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  Biggar  and  its  environs  than  Scotus 
could  obtain  in  a passing  visit,  and  my  opinion 
certainly  is  that  Blind  Plarry’s  topography  is  an 
utterly  impossible  jumble. 

The  battle  of  Biggar  is  not,  however,  the  only 
instance  where  the  narrative  of  Blind  Harry  is  in- 
credible. I would  ask  Scottjs  to  examine  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  the  minstrel’s  most 
popular,  and,  I may  add,  most  poetical  legend  of 

Marion  Bradfute,”  and  say  whether  it  deserves 
a moment’s  credence. 

Geokge  Yere  Ieving. 

Gainsboeoegh’s  Blue  Boy  ” (4^'^  S.  iii.  576 ; 
iv.  23,  41.) — My  assertion  that ‘‘there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  and  ge- 
nuineness of  the  ‘ Blue  Boy  ’ belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster”  may  appear  rather  un- 
qualified, especially  at  a time  when  there  are  few 
things,  sacred  or  profane,  which  escape  the  hands 
of  the  critic.  I ought  to  have  said  that  in  my 
mind  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  I 
think  that  any  one  conversant  with  the  works  of 
Gainsborough,  looking  at  this  picture,  will  agree 
with  me  in  this  opinion.  Fulcher’s  statement 
that  the  picture  was  bought  by  the  first  Earl 
Grosvenor  is  obviously  an  error  if  it  were  in 
Hoppner’s  possession  in  1808.  Such  an  error, 
however,  is  of  very  little  moment.  The  picture 
speaks  for  itself ; its  merits  have  long  furnished  a 
theme  for  art  critics  to  dilate  upon,  and  not  one 
has  hitherto  hinted  a doubt  as  to  this  “ Blue  Boy” 
being  a fine  and  genuine  Gainsborough.  When 
first  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1815 
there  would  be  many  living,  both  artists  and  ama- 
teurs, well  acquainted  with  this  artist’s  works, 
and  with  the  history  of  this  picture,  yet  at  that 
time  all  acquiesced  in  considering  it  genuine.  J.  S. 
says  “ it  is  understood,”  and  again,  that  it  is  “ an 
alleged  fact”  that  the  Westminster  “ Blue  Boy  ” 
was  purchased  from  a Wardour  Street  picture 
dealer  5 this,  even  if  proved  to  be  true,  is  quite 
immaterial,  and  does  not  affect  the  character  of  the 
picture  in  the  least  degree,  as  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  best  pictures  in  England  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  dealers.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham and  Mrs.  Jameson  both  say  that  the 
“ Blue  Boy  ” passed  from  the  possession  of  FIopp- 
ner  to  that  of  Earl  Grosvenor.  Mrs.  Jameson 
gives  the  size  five  feet  ten  inches  by  four  feet, 
same  as  the  picture  formerly  the  property  of  Mr. 
Hall.  G.  D.  Tomlinson. 

Cambridge. 


Stone  Pillae  Crosses  (4**^  S.  iv.  97.)  — The 
stone  pillar  set  up  by  Diogo  Cam  in  1486  at  Cape 
Cross  is  still  standing.  {Edinburgh  Review,  J uly 
1868,  art.  “ Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,”  being 
a review  of  Major’s  Life  of  Prince  Plejiry,  &c.,  at 
p.  225  of  vol.  cxxviii. 

John  Hosktns-Abeahall. 

Fitz-Steathern  : Leman  Service  (4*^  S.  iii. 
601.) — In  the  communication  relative  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
Strathern,  of  mysterious  origin,  recently  trans- 
mitted and  inserted  in  “ N.  &Q.”  there  was  a mistake 
as  to  the  place  where  the  Leman  Service  pro- 
ceeded, of  no  great  moment,  which  it  may  be  as 
well  to  correct.  It  was  a trivial  error  arising  from 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years  since  the  event  came 
off*.  The  following  cutting  from  a Scotish  new- 
spaper, transferred  at  the  time  to  an  English 
journal,  shows  that  it  occurred  at  Musselburgh,  a 
town  also  in  the  county  of  Midlothian : — 

“The  Leman  Case. — The  jury  was  empanelled  yes- 
terday, in  the  Court  Hali,  Musselburgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  Sir  Joseph  Leman,  Bart.,  heir  male  of  the  body 
of  Benjamin  Leman,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  and 
Mary  Leman,  of  Northan,  in  the  county  of  Herts.  The 
jury  returned  a unanimous  verdict  in  favour  of  the  said 
Sir  Joseph  Leman,  of  North  Cadbury,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset.  This  important  decision  will  now  set  at  rest 
the  claims  of  other  parties  who  have  been  for  many  years 
endeavouring  to  establish  a right  to  this  immense  pro- 
perty and  title.  The  income  derived  from  the  different 
estates  is  upwards  of  1 00,000/.  a-year,  besides  property  in 
the  funds  to  the  amount  of  1,600,000/.  of  which  Sir  Joseph 
becomes  possessed  under  this  decision.”  — Edinburgh 
Weekly  Chronicle,  Feb.  12,  1843. 

The  extent  of  the  gullibility  of  the  public  was 
never  more  completely  exemplified  than  by  this 
announcement.  Here  was  a notification  that,  by  a 
service  before  a jury  assembled  in  a small  town 
of  the  county  of  Midlothian,  a legal  right  had 
been  given  to  the  alleged  representative  of  a man 
described  as  of  Somerset,  not  only  to  real  estate 
of  immense  value,  but  to  movable  property  of 
more  than  a million  ! 

Nor  is  the  deplorable  ignorance  in  England  of 
legal  proceedings  in  Scotland  more  thoroughly 
exemplified  than  b}^  this  astounding  intimation — 
that,  by  coming  to  the  North,  and  satisfying  a 
dozen  ignorant  blockheads  of  a man’s  descent,  he 
was  thereby  entitled  to  recover  unclaimed  property 
in  England.  J*  M. 

“Fysh-hole  ” (4^^^  S.  iv.  123.)  — Me.  Skeat’s 
theory  appears  to  be  a rational  one.  If  it  has  not 
indeed  judicial  sanction,  it  has  at  least  the  benefit 
of  an  obiter  dictum  of  a great  lawj^er  and  scholar, 
Lord  Westbury.  His  lordship  said  (in  Harwood 
V.  Great  Northern  Kail  way  Company,  July  6, 1865 
(H.  L.),  14  Weekly  Reporter,  1)  a “fish,  which  is 
obviously  a vulgar  abbreviation  of  the  French 
word  afficher,  is  something  annexed  externally  to 
a joint  or  severance,  either  in  pieces  of  wood  or 
pieces  of  iron.  The  familiar  application  of  the  word 
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is  well  known  to  sailors  wken  they  speak  of  fist- 
ing a broken  mast ; namely,  annexing  the  several 
pieces  by  the  aid  of  lateral  bands  applied  ex- 
ternally. S.  T. 

Crieff. 

Histoeical  Queey:  Abbey  oe  Fecamp  (4*^ 
S.  iv.  116.) — For  an  account  of  the  present  state 
of  this  abbey,  I would  refer  Heemeeteijde  to  the 
French  Murray,  Adolphe  Joanne,  Itineraire  de 
Normandie.  Paris,  Hachette,  1866.  After  a brief 
historical  account  it  is  said  : — 

“De  I’abbaye  de  Fecamp  il  ne  subsiste  plus  qu’une 
petite  partie  du  dortoir,  et  I’eglise,  qui  offre  un  curieux 
specimen  de  tons  les  stj’les  d'architecture  du  xi“®  s.  au 
xviiime  s.  &;c.  &cJ’ 

Then,  after  a detailed  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  church  itself,  it  is  added  — 

“ Les  restes  de  Tabbaye,  achetes  par  la  viile  et  restaures 
par  ses  soins  contieiuient  les  bureaux  de  la  mairie,  les 
bureaux  du  teiegraphe,  le  pretoire  de  la  justice  de  paix, 
une  ecole  de  gar^ons,  une  salle  d’asile,  et  la  bibliotheque, 
qui  possede  prbs  de  10,000  volumes  et  des  collections 
cu  ileuses.” 

S.  H.  Haelowe. 

The  Maese  Gaedee  (4^^  S.  iv.  136.) — Dr.  Pater- 
son was  at  one  time  minister  of  Galashiels,  but 
left  that  charge  fully  thirty  years  ago,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  St.  Andrew’s  parish  in  Glasgow. 
At  the  secession  of  1843  he  went  out  of  the  Es- 
tablished and  joined  the  Free  Church,  where  since 
that  time  he  has  officiated  as  minister  of  free  St. 
Andrew’s  church  in  the  same  city.  He  was  Mo- 
derator of  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly  in 
1850.  G. 

Edinburgh. 

Duckieg-stool  aed  Cijckieg-stool  (4^'*^  S.  iii- 
526;  iv.  61,  144.) — A woman,  says  Lord  Coke 
indicted  for  being  a common  scold  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  be  placed  on  a certain  instrument  of 
correction  called  the  trebncket,  tumbrel,  tj^mbo- 
rella,  castigatory  or  cuckinfj- stool,  which  in  the 
Saxon  language  signifies  the  scolding- stool ; though 
now  it  is  frequently  corrupted  into  ducking -stool, 
because  the  residue  of  the  judgment  is,  that  when 
she  is  so  placed  thereon  she  shall  be  plunged  into 
the  water  for  her  punishment  (3  Inst.  219, 

4 Comm.  169.) 

Hickes  derives  the  word  from  cockaigna,  an  idle 
jade,  a base  woman. 

Me  Todd  refers  to  the  German  kaecke,  a sort 
of  pillory. 

Kitchen  says : Every  one  having  a view  of 
frank-pledge,  ought  to  have  a pillory  and  a tum- 
brel.” 

This  machine  was  used  by  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
who  called  it  a scealding-stoole  or  scolding -stoole. 

The  punishment  was  anciently  also  inflicted  on 
brewers  and  bakers  transgressing  the  laws,  who 
were  thereupon,  in  such  a stool  or  chair,  to  be 
ducked  in  stercore,  some  muddy  or  stinking  pond.  I 


This  was  anciently  written  gaging-stool.  (Bur- 
ro we’s  Modern  Cyclopcedia,  iii.  790.)  Goinstole, 
cokestole,  and  choaking-stool  quia  hoc  modo 
demersae  aquis  fere  suffocantur  ”)  are  all  corrup- 
tions for  cucking-stool. 

Morgan,  the  editor  of  Jacob’s  Laiv  Dictionary, 
mentions  that  he  had  seen  the  remains  of  an  in- 
strument of  this  kind  in  Warwickshire.  It  con- 
sisted of  a long  beam  moving  on  a fulcrum 
with  the  part  at  one  end  suspended  over  the 
centre  of  a large  pond.  Banbury  is  perhaps  the 
last  place  in  which  it  was  used.  T.  T.  Dyee. 

Ctjthbeet  Bede  makes  some  statements  as  to 
the  Leominster  ducking-stool.  As  his  statements 
appear  to  be  incorrect,  1 shall  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  quote  an  extract  from  the  Hereford  Jour- 
nal of  Saturday  last,  August  21.  The  extract  is 
as  under : — 

“ When  correcting  others  Cuthbert  Bede  himself  needs 
correction.  It  was  not  Mr.  Richard  Arkwright,  the 
member  for  the  borough,  who  purchased  the  old  Town 
Hall  and  re-erected  it  on  the  Grange,  neither  did  he  offer 
to  renovate  the  ducking-stool  The  old  Town  Hall  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Francis  Davies,  for  95/.,  at  a public 
auction,  on  April  30th,  1855,  and  re-sold  by  him  for  the 
same  sum  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Arkwright,  the  father  of 
the  present  squire  of  Hampton,  and  of  the  member  for 
Leominster,  who  offered  it  to  the  town.  The  offer  was, 
however,  refused,  and  Mr.  Arkwright  thereupon  had  it 
erected  on  the  Grange  and  converted  into  a snug  residence. 
The  ducking-stool  was  repaired  and  renovated  b}^  Mr. 
John  Hungerford  Arkwright  (brother  of  Mr.  Richard 
^rkwright),  and  is  nowhang  in  the  Engine  House  of 
the  Borough  Gaol.” 

A.  G. 

Aberystwith. 

A Nhe’s  Discipliee  (4^*^  S.  iv.  134.) — A nun’s 
or  a monk’s  discipline  is  a small  instrument  of 
self-flagellation,  in  use  in  many  religious  orders 
of  both  sexes,  and  consists  of  a small  scourge  of 
knotted  cords  sufficient  to  sting  without  lacerat- 
ing, and  generally  employed  as  an  instrument  of 
self-inflicted  penance  during  the  recital  of  the 
Psalm  Miserere  on  certain  days  fixed  by  the  rule 
of  the  order.  F.  C.  H. 


La  Teappe  (4^^^  S.  iv.  158.)  — The  original 
monastery  of  La  Trappe  was  founded  so  far  back 
as  1140,  by  Botrou,  Count  of  Perche.  But  as 
N.  K.  is  probably  in  search  of  some  accounts  of 
its  reformation  by  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  Ranee, 
or  its  peculiar  rules  and  discipline,  he  may  con- 
sult — 

“The  Life  of  Dom.  Armand-Jean  le  Bouthillier  de 
Rauce,  Abbot  regular  aud  Reformer  of  the  Monastery  of 
La  Trappe.  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
London,  1817.” 

In  this  work  he  will  find  some  notice  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Montbazon,  who  had,  however,  no 
connexion  whatever  with  La  Trappe. 

For  a very  interesting  and  detailed  account  of 
the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  at  Melleray,  its  dis- 
cipline and  inmates,  N.  K.  may  be  referred  to  a — 
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On  the  reverse,  dalma  e . T 


“ Visit  to  the  Abbey  of  La  Trappe  at  Melleray  by 

Mr.  Ed.  Richer,  in  a Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  P 

Naturalist  at  Noirraontier.” 

I regret  to  be  unable  to  give  the  French  title 
or  date  of  publication ; but  a translation  of  the 
letter  appeared  in  the  Catholic  Miscellany  for 
1822,  made  by  F.  C.  H. 

Coin  S.  iv.  134.) — In  my  collection  of 
coins  is  one  somewhat  similar  to  that  described 
by  n.  W.  E.  It  bears  upon  the  obverse  a full- 
face  representation  of  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark, 

‘‘  with  the  inscription  * s . marc  . ven  * and 
the  figures  * 11  ^ 

ALBAN,  between  two  cinquefoils. 

My  copy  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  I shall 
be  glad  (if  desired)  to  furnish  your  correspondent 
with  an  impression  of  it  for  comparison  with  the 
one  in  his  possession.  J.  Manuel. 

N ewcastle-on-Ty  ne. 

To  Lie — under  a Mistake  (4***  S.  iv.  56,  123.) 
The  idea  is  Shelley’s,  not  Calderon’s,  the  original 
being  — 

“ Tu  te  enganas  ; 

Que  es  el  mentis  mas  cortes 
Que  se  dice  cara  a cara, 

Y yo  digo  lo  que  siento.” 

Moscon  has  taunted  Clarln  with  always 
praising  what  he  does,  and  never  saying  what  he 
thinks.”  Clarin  replies,  ‘^Thou  art  mistaken — 
which  is  the  most  civil  way  of  giving  the  lie  to  a 
man’s  face — and  I do  say  what  1 think.” 

FIermentrude. 

Swelterer  (4*^  S.  iii.  597.) — A^^sweltry  ” (so 
the  word  is  spelt  in  the  Northampton  Mercury  of 
August  7)  was  produced  before  the  Welling- 
borough bench  of  magistrates  in  a recent  case  of 
assault. 

From  the  report  of  the  case  it  would  appear 
that  the  defendant  liad  used — or  abused  — the 
weapon  (be  it  ‘‘  shillelagh  ” or  what  not)  for 
leathering  ” a harmless  policeman,  whose  bruised 
cuticle  afforded  abundant  evidence  that  the  swel- 
try  ” had  not  been  wielded  in  vain.  I can  hardly 
think  that  the  dictionary  word  “ swelter,”  as  G. 
(“  N.  & Q.”  4*''  S.  iv.  46)  suggests,  has  any  con- 
nection with  the  w'ord  in  question.  L.  X. 

Gipsies  (4^^  S.  iii.  405,  461,  518,  557 ; iv.  138.) 
In  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  of  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  on  the  righthand  side  of  the  path  leading 
to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  church — one  of 
rare  beauty,  and  admirably  restored  by  the  present 
worthy  vicar — is  an  upright  gravestone  erected  to 
the  memory  of  a gipsy  of  the  name  of  Cassello 
Chilcott.  It  is  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  I was 
told  by  the  lady  who  pointed  it  out  to  me — a 
singularly  pleasing  one — some  three  weeks  since, 
that  it  is  visited  every  year  by  members  of  the 
tribe,  who  take  the  greatest  interest  in  its  pre- 
servation. 


The  tradition  is,  that  she  was  a person  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  of  a “ chief  house  ” 
among  her  people.  On  the  stone  is  the  following 
inscription,  interesting  so  far  as  showing  that 
both  she  and  her  friends  were  professedly  be- 
lievers in  the  Christian  religion  : — 

“ In 

Memory  of 
Cassello  Chilcott, 

Daughter  of 
John  and  Ruth  Chilcott, 

\ Who  died  in  this  Parish, 

September  29,  1842, 

I Aged  28  years.” 

i “ Cassello  Chilcott  truly  was  my  name. 

I I nei  er  brought  my  friends  to  grief  or  shame ; 

Yet  I have  left  them,  to  lament.  But  wh}-' 
j Lament  for  death  ? ’Tis  gain  in  Christ  to  die.” 

! Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

1 Patching  Rectory,  near  Arundel. 

I Hogarth’s  ‘‘  Laughing  Audience  ” (4*^*  S.  iv. 

I 134.) — In  Bryan’s  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  4to,  1816  ^ 
in  Horace  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  8fc. 
in  England,  at  No.  30  of  “ Comic  and  Serious 
Prints,”  vol.  iv.  8vo,  1782  5 and  in  John  Ireland’s 
Hogarth  Illustrated,  vol.  ii.  8vo,  1793,  this  picture 
is  described  as  an  etching. 

The  latter  authority  (Ireland)  says  at  p.  268 : — 

“ It  is  much  superior  to  the  more  delicate  engravings 
from  his  de.signs  by  other  artists,  and  I prefer  it  to  those 
that  were  still  higher  finished  by  his  own  burin.” 

No  mention  is  made  in  either  of  the  above 
books  of  any  painting  of  the  same  picture. 

E.  B. 


! The  Deformed  Transformed  (4^*^  S.  iv.  133.) 
j The  error  complained  of  is  very  easily  explained  : 
i the  engraver  had  neglected  to  reverse  the  draw- 
ing on  his  woodcut.  If  A.  H.  looks  at  his  seal  he 
will  find  it  the  reverse  of  the  impression  made 
from  it ; or  if  he  examines  the  type  in  your  print- 
ing office  he  will  find  all  the  letters  pversed. 
This  blunder  is  by  far  too  common  with  even 
some  of  the  best  of  our  weekly  illustrated  periodi- 
cals. It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  in  them  a soldier 
standing  at  the  order  with  his  rifle  at  his  left  side, 
or  an  officer  carrying  his  sword  under  his  right 
arm.  Not  long  since  I saw  a carriage-and-four 
with  the  postilions  on  the  off  liorses.  Even  our 
old  friend  and  favourite  Punch  is  occasionally 
guilty  in  this  respect.  A very  few  weeks  since  he 
gave  us  a lady  riding  on  the  off  side  of  her  bicycle, 
followed  by  a groom  wearing  his  cockade  on  the 
right  instead  of  the  left  side  of  his  hat.  I men- 
tion these  instances  in  the  hope  that  the  parties 
concerned  may  take  the  hint  and  be  more  careful 
to  avoid  such  ridiculous  improprieties.  E.  V. 

Champernowne  Family  (4^'"  S.  iii.  595.)  — I 
have  just  seen  Dr.  Dawson  Duffield  s quen 
about  this  family,  and  also  Mr.  Hutchinson’s 
reply.  It  may  be,  however,  of  some  service  to 
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state  that  in  the  work  alluded  to — Tuckett’s 
Devonshire  Pedigrees,  p.  131  — the  last  Arthur 
Champernowne  of  Dartington  (at  the  time  of  the 
Visitation,  1620)  married  Bridget,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Fulford  of  Fulford,  and  had  six  sons  and 
five  daughters.  The  eldest  son  was  then  nineteen. 
"The  second  daughter  was  Bridget,  hut  unmarried, 
and  probably  verv  young  at  that  date. 

W.  Sloane  Sloane-Evans. 

Dodbrooke,  Kingsbridge. 

SiE  Rtchari#Prideaux  (4*^  S.  iii.  427.)— In  a 
copy  of  a pedigree  of  the  Prideaux  family  there  is 
the  following  corroboration  of  the  statements  in 
Weatcote’s  and  Lysons’s  Devonshire,  Wotton’s 
Paronetage,  and  the  Devonshire  Visitations,  to 
which  P.  0.  alludes : — 

“ Richard  Prideaux,  of  Orchardon,  Knight,  married 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  and 
had  issue  Jeffery,  who  married  Isabella,  daughter  of 
William  Montague,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  left  issue 
Peter.” 

As  to  the  question  relating  to  Sir  John  Clifford, 
according  to  the  same  pedigree  the  above-men- 
tioned 

“Peter  Prideaux,  knight,  married  Joan,  the  daughter 
of  William  Bigbury,  knight.  He  lived  in  the  year  1214, 
and  had  is.sue  Ralph,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Walter  Treverbin,  and  had  issue  Roger  and  John. 

“ Roger  Prideaux,  of  Orchardon,  knight,  married  Clara, 
the  daughter  of  —•Champernowne  of  Modbury.” 

No  mention  is  to  be  found  therein  of  Sir  John 
Clifford.  W.  P.  P. 

Thomas  Baker  (4*’'  S.  iii.  443.) — To  those  who 
respect  the  memory  of  “ Thomas  Baker,  Socius 
ejectus,”  the  following  quotation  will  not  be  un- 
interesting. It  is  from  vol.  ii.  p.  87  of  Letters 
from  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  occurs  in  a letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  T.  Hearne,  dated 
Dec.  25,  1731,  when  Baker  must  have  been  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year : — 

“ I have  had  the  pleasure,  when  I went  to  Cambridge, 
of  waiting  upon  Mr.  Baker  of  St.  John’s,  that  reverend 

and  most  worthy  man He  is  an  example  to  the 

whole  University,  but  I fear  few  will  follow  him.  At 
his  age  he  is  up  by  4 o’clock  in  the  morning,  goe.s  con- 
stantly to  chapel  at  five,  and  this  he  does  without  any 
regard  to  the  season.” 

William  Blades. 

Who  threw  the  Stool?  (P*'  S.  iv.  135.)  — 

This  was  done,*’  says  another  authority,  “ by 
an  old  woman  named  Hamilton,  grandmother  to 
Ptobert  Mein,  late  Dean  of  Guild  Officer  in  Edin- 
burgh.” "I^incaid’s  History  of  Edinburgh  (1787), 
footnote,  p.  63.  None  of  these  discrepancies, 
however,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition 
that  Jenny  Geddes  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  the 
tct,  as  that  may  have  been  her  unmarried  name, 
and  to  her  almost  all  other  authorities  ascribe  it. 

Tbia,t  the  stool  shown  in  the  Edinburgh  Anti- 
quarian Museum  is  the  actual  ipsum  corpus  of 
that  in  question,  seems  very  doubtful.  In  an 


interesting  account  of  that  museum  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Leisure  Hour,  No.  312,  De- 
cember 17,  1857,  it  is  said  : — 

“ We  confess  to  some  misgivings  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  stool;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Catalogue,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  genuineness 
of  the  article  is  not  warranted  by  the  Societv.” 

G. 

Edinburgh. 

Bumble  Bee  (4^**  S.  iv.  55,  107.)  — I beg  per- 
mission to  say,  though  rather  late,  that  I feel 
pretty  sure  W.  B.  C.  is  right  in  taking  bumble  as 
the  proper  word,  and  also  in  deriving  it  from  the 
Greek  root  jSoViSo?.  As  applied  to  the  bee  it  is 
met  with  both  in  Theocritus  and  Aristophanes. 
The  former  says  {Id.  iii.  12), — 

At0e  yevoLfiav  a fioixSevcra  giKiO’ca. 

The  latter  (24)7]Kes,  107,  108), — 

wfTTrep  jaeAiTT*  ^o/x^vAihs  el(Tepx<^Tai, 
i VTrh  to7s  uvv^i  Krjphu  avaTTeTr\o.a}j.^vos. 

1 Scapula’s  explanation  is,  — Factum  est  per 
j onomatopoeiam,  ex  sono  ^c[x,  seu  ex  imita- 
I tione  soni  literse  )8,  ut  polios  a p,  et  aiypt.hs  a tr.” 
It  is  used  with  considerable  latitude.  Sometimes 
of  thunder;  by  Lucretius,  of  the  sound  of  a horn; 
and  by  Suetonius  even  of  the  clapping  of  the  hands. 
It  is  quite  true  that  by  children  and  the  peasantry 
this  insect  is  called  humble  bee,  and  I dare  say,  if 
asked  their  reason,  they  would  say  because  it 
hums — not  a bad  one  either,  as  far  as  it  goes.  For 
against  an  objector  they  might  quote  hurnming-hudi, 
and  w^ould  not  be  unlikely  to  quote  humming-to^. 
For  myself  I incline  to  the  older  word,  as,  in  my 
opinion,  the  more  correct.  The  distinction  in  the 
hind  of  bee  is  very  clearly  marked  by  Aristophanes, 
tj.4KiTT  ^ &opl3u\i6^,  the  honey  or  the  humming.  A 
distinction  still  observed  : our  friend  of  the  garden 
being  usually  spoken  of,  hot  i^oxnt',  as  the  honey 
bee.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 

Low  German  Language  (4‘**  S.  iv.  74, 127.) — 
A history  of  this  language  (in  German),  chiefly 
down  to  the  time  of  Luther,  was  written  by  M. 
Kinderling,  a clergyman  at  Calbe  on  the  Saale, 
and  appeared  at  Magdeburg  in  1800.  Specimens 
are  given  of  the  most  distinguished  remains  then 
extant  of  the  dialect. 

K.  F.  Fulda  wrote  a treatise  on  the  two  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  the  German  language  (Leipzig, 
1773). 

The  Language  of  the  Germans  in  all  its  Dialects 
represented  arid  illustrated,  is  the  title  translated 
into  English  of  an  octavo  volume  by  Radlof,  and 
published  at  Frankfort  in  1817.  Vater’s  Littera- 
tur  der  Grammatihen,  Lexiha,  ho,.,  should  be  con- 
sulted (8vo,  Berlin,  1847).  Grammars  of  the 
Platt-deutsch  have  been  written  by  Mussans 
(1829),  and  Wiggers  (1856).  J.  Macrat. 

Oxford. 
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Bakricabes  (2'"'^  S.  X.  427.)  — What  is  the 
first  mention  in  history  of  the  nse  of  barricades  ? ” 
I find  the  following  answer  to  this  query  in  the 
Journal  du  Rhgne  de  Henry  III  (p.  169)  : — 

“ Sur  cest  aduis  qui  sembla  considerable,  et  tres  per- 
tinent, fust  proposee  I’invention  des  barricades,  suivies 
et  approuvees.  Finalement  conclues,  assavoir  que  joign- 
ant  chacune  chaiue,  il  seroit  mis  des  tonneaux  pleins  de 
terre  pour  empescher  le  passage.  Et  que  chacun  en  son 
quartier  feroit  la  barricade  suivant  les  memoires  qu’on 
leur  envo3^eroit.” 

God  knows  bow  much  they  have  been  abused 
of  late;  not  only  by  the  French,  but  also  by  the 
Italians,  Germans,  and  Spaniards.  P.  A.  L. 


table.  There  was  a certain  raven,  Ralph  by  name 
belonging  I think  to  Ballantyne,  who  died  of 
over-feeding.  Sir  Walter,  in  writing  to  Ballan- 
tyne shortly  after  Ralph’s  demise,  tacked  the 
following  comical  warning  to  his  letter : — 

“ When  vou  are  craving. 

Remember  the  raven  : 

When  3mu’ve  dined  half, 

• Then  think  of  poor  Ralph.” 

H.  A.  Kei^nedt. 

Ga}”  Street,  Bath.  ^ 


Payne  S.  iv.  56.) — William  Payne,  doubt- 
less the  person  about  whom  information  is  sought, 
is  not  mentioned  in  any  dictionary  of  painters 
that  I have  consulted,  but  an  account  of  him  will 
be  found  at  p.  381  in  the  first  volume  of  Red- 
grave’s Century  of  Painter's,  published  by  Smith, 
Elder,  & Go. 

Payne  can  hardly  be  called  the  father  of  water- 
colour drawing,  as  he  was  preceded  by  Paul 
Sandby,  R.A.,  John  Cozens,  and  others.  Cozens 
has  perhaps  the  best  right  to  the  title,  having 
raised  water-colour  drawing  from  mere  topogra- 
phy to  a branch  of  the  fine  arts. 

Payne,  however,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
art,  but  became  a mannerist,  and  was  in  his  later 
years  eclipsed  by  younger  men.  He  was  living 
at  Plymouth  in  1786,  and  removed  thence  to 
London  in  1790,  where  he  was  the  fashionable 
drawing-master  for  many  years. 

The  dictionaries  are  very  imperfect  in  their 
records  of  the  early  water-colour  painters.  I have 
consulted  Bryan’s,  Ottley’s,  and  Gould’s,  but  can 
find  no  account  of  the  following  artists  ; perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  can  supply  some  informa- 
tion : — 

P.  S.  Munn, — I have  seen  drawings  of  Hast- 
ings by  him,  dated  1813.  I have  also  seen  a 
figure  drawing  of  his,  dated  1832.  His  drawings 
are  usually  in  sepia,  but  occasionally  in  colour. 
He  did  not  make  much  use  of  accidental  effects, 
but  his  drawings  are  well  composed,  and  have  a 
look  of  nature.  I have  heard  that  he  taught 
drawing.  This  of  course  is  very  probable. 

W.  F.  Smallwood. — I have  seen  drawings  by 
him  of  Antwerp  and  Rouen  cathedrals,  dated 
1832.  They  are  drawn  with  black-lead  pencil 
the  carvings  of  the  stonework  given  almost  with 
the  accuracy  of  a photograph. 

Webster. — Of  this  artist  I know  nothing  except 
that  he  must  have  practised  his  art  some  time  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  I have 
seen  a small  landscape  by  him.  L.  A. 

St.  James’s  Square,  Manchester. 

Rhyme  to  Ralph  (4^*^  S.  iv.  87,  124.)— Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  friend  and  printer,  James  Ballan- 
tyne, was  somewhat  given  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
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The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief.  By  S. 
Baring-Gould,  M. A.,  Author  of  “ Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages.”  Part  J.  Heathenism  and  Mosaismo 
(Rivingtons.) 

This  book,  which  is  written  from  a philosophic  and  not 
from  a theological  point  of  view,  and  in  which  therefore 
the  author  has  subjected  Mosaism  as  he  has  Heathenism, 
and  will  in  the  next  volume  subject  Christianity  to 
criticism,  is  a volume  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  readers.  The  subject — one  which  the  author 
tells  us  he  has  studied  and  thought  over  for  many  years — 
is  an  attempt  on  purel}'-  positive  grounds  to  determine 
the  religious  instincts  of  humanit}^  This  is  more  espe- 
cialR  the  object  of  this  the  first  volume.  In  the  second 
it  is  the  author’s  intention  to  show  how  that  Christianity 
by  its  fundamental  postulate — the  Incarnation — assumes 
to  meet  all  these  requirements,  and  actual!}’-  does  so  meet 
them.  The  book  is  a contribution  to  Comparative  Theo- 
logy — a science  yet  in  its  infancy  ; and  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
has  already  shown  that  he  is  not  unfitted  for  a work  of 
this  nature  by  the  various  able  publications  on  the  very 
curious  and  somewhat  cognate  subject.  Popular  Mytho- 
logy, which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  heartily  com- 
mending to  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.” 

Batty’s  Catalogue  of  the  Copper  Coinage  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  British  Isles,  and  Colonies  ; Local  and  Private 
Tokens,  Jettons,  8fc,  Compiled  from  various  Authors 
and  the  most  Celebrated  Collections;  together  with  the 
Author’s  own  Collection  of  about  Ten  Thousand  Varie- 
ties. Illustrated  with  Plates  of  Rare  and  Unpublished 
Specimens.  Parts  I. — V.  (Simpkin  & Marshall.) 
This  ample  title-page  sufficiently  describes  the  nature 
of  this  new  contribution  to  numismatic  literature.  J udg- 
ing  from  the  five  Parts  already  issued,  the  work  promises 
to  be  by  far  the  most  complete  which  has  yet  appeared  on 
the  subject  of  the  copper  coinage  and  tokens  of  the  British 
Isles  and  their  dependencies — a fact  amply  suflScient  to 
secure  it  a welcome  from  all  collectors. 


ITni-versal  Catalosttb  of  Art  Books.  All  Addf^ns  and  Cor- 
rections should  be.  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

H.  T.  Eluacombb.  YAe  eairacf /rom  Jfoxow's  Mechanick  Exercises, 
on  the  Printer's  Chapel,  appeared  in  “N.  &Q.”  1st  S.  iii.  7.  Consult 
also  2n(i  S.  iii.  393.  For  the  typographical  festival  called  Way  goose  see 
2nd  S.  iv.  91,  192. 

Edmund  Tew.  Pereunt  et  imputa.ntnr,"  from  Martial,  v.  21, ‘S 
a common  dial  motto.  See  " N.  & Q,.”  1st  S.  iii.  329,  430;  xii.  312,414. 

F.  H.  K.  We  have  received  a small  book  of  tunes  for  this  corre- 
spondent. Will  he  kindly  send  us  his  address?  „ . . 

A.  B.  M.  Shakespeare's  song,  " Tell  me  where  is  fancy  will 

be  found. in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  II.  Sc.  3. 

“ Notes  and  Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE’S  “JUVENTUS  MUNDI.” 

DERIVATION  OF  “ARGOS,  ARGEIOI.” 

The  wonderful  amount  of  scholarship  displayed 
in  this  remarkable  work  of  the  great  statesman  of 
our  day,  the  keen  power  of  analysis,  and  the  flood 
of  light  reflected  on  the  youth  of  the  world”  by 
holding  up  the  mirror  to  the  great  bard  of  anti- 
quity, fairly  take  away  one’s  breath,  and  render 
criticism  almost  presumptuous.  Yet,  if  I am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would  be 
the  first  to  welcome  any  remarks,  from  however 
feeble  a source,  which  might  aid  in  clearing  up 
a doubtful  point  and  bringing  fresh  light  to  bear 
on  any  inference  open  to  discussion. 

Such  an  opportunity  seems  to  occur  in  his 
second  chapter  On  the  three  great  appellatives, 
Danaoi,  Argeioi,  Acliaioir  On  the  first  of  these 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  remarkably  happy  in  his 
iliastrations  and  conclusions.  On  the  third,  al- 
thougb  there  was  not  the  same  scope  for  original 
hypothecs,  his  inferences  are  weighty  and  con- 
vincing. Tbe  second  I venture,  with  all  deference, 
to  think  is  capable  of  some  modification. 

The  general  conclusion  that  ‘Ghe  Argeian 
name  • ; • • was  the  designation  of  the  ruling 
part  to  signify  the  whole,”  as  the  term  “English”- 
is  often  used  to  signify  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Islands,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  very  satisfac- 
torily established,  but  his  derivation  seems  open 
to  some  objections. 


1.  He  identifies  argos  with  the  Greek  aypjy, 
Latin  ager.  He  says,  ^Gn  comparing  it  {argoi) 
with  a7pos,  the  proper  term  for  describing  a rural 
tract,  this  latter  appears  to  be  the  very  same  word, 
with  the  middle  consonants  transposed  ” (p.  52). 

2.  He  quotes  from  Homer  a variety  of  pas- 
sages, in  which  argos  is  used  adjectively  as  ap- 
plied to  dogs,  oxen,  a goose,  and  a horse,  with 
the  sense  of  whiteness  or  brightness  applicable  in 
each  case : but,”  he  continues,  the  sense  of 
whiteness  or  brightness  could  only  be  applicable 
to  such  districts  of  country  as  might  be  chalky  or 
sandy,  and  this  sense,  therefore,  will  in  no  way 
assist  us  towards  an  explanation  of  the  territorial 
name  Argos  with  its  very  wide  application” 
(p.  53).  _ 

3.  He  identifies  argos  with  Gr.  €pyov,  to  which 
he  applies  the  sense  of  an  extent  of  land  tilled  or 
suitable  for  tillage  : For  epyov  in  Homer,  while 
it  is  applicable  to  industrial  operations  generally, 
is  primarily  and  specially  applied  to  agriculture  ” 
(p.  53). 

He  considers  that  the  a in  argos  and  the  e in 
epyov  are  interchangeable  and  not  radical  (p.  54). 
The  primary  meaning,  he  considers,  may  be  con- 
veyed by  the  term  ‘Gtrenuous,”  which  ^^will 
perhaps  be  found  to  suit  all  the  diversified  phrases 
cited”  (p.  55). 

4.  He  then  shows  that  Argeioi  in  Greek  and 
agrestis  in  Latin  came  by  degrees  to  signify  hus- 
bandmen or  rustics,  and  gradually  became  de- 
based in  their  application,  like  our  word  “ villain  ” 
(p.  56). 

On  these  points  I beg  most  respectfully  to  offer 
the  following  remarks : — 

1.  The  common  origin  of  arg-os,  agr-os  (Lat. 
agr  or  ager'),  and  ipyov,.  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
analytical  inquiry.  The  supposed  metathesis  be- 
tween the  consonants  g and  r is  an  unwarranted 
assumption.  In  the  later  stages  of  a language 
such  transpositions  sometimes  occur,  as  in  A.-S. 
gers,  modern  English  grass;  A.-S.  ax-mi,  Eng- 
lish ask ; but  in  the  radical  elements  of  a language 
all  identity  would  be  destroyed  if  such  a prin- 
ciple were  admitted.  Where  such  do  occur,  as 
in  the  convertibility  of  Sanskrit  ri  into  ar,  they 
are  not  matter  of  conjecture,  but  reducible  to 
strict  rule  and  law.  Most  of  the  Aryan  roots 
preserved  in  Sanskrit  are  biconsonantal,  and  to 
transpose  the  consonants  would  be  to  change  the 
root. 

The  root  agr  is  found  in  most  of  the  Aryan 
languages,  with  much  the  same  meaning  — that 
of  a plain  or  field,  Gr.  aypos,  Lat.  ager.  In  San- 
skrit and  Zend,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  gut- 
tural g has  been  softened  into  the  palatal,  San- 
skrit gjr-a,  Zend  azr-a.  In  the  Teutonic  tongues, 
according  to  the  law  of  permutation  discovered 
by  Grimm,  the  tenuis  k in  Low  German,  and 
the  aspirate  ch  in  High  German,  take  the  place 
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of  tlie  guttural  and  we  liave  Goth,  akr,  Old  Ger. 
achavy  Swed.  dker,  A.-S.  (Scei',  kc.^ 

2.  Arg,  the  radical  of  argos,  is  found  in  apj~vpiou, 
Lat.  arg-entiimy  silver;  arg-Uhy  white  clay,  &c. 
In  the  Celtic  tongues  we  have,  Cymric  arg~an, 
bright,  shining,  splendid  ; Gaelic  arg^  white,  shin- 
ing; Cornish  arch-ans,  silver.  With  this  primary 
signification,  the  use  of  ap-yls  as  an  epithet  by 
Homer  closely  corresponds.  In  some  of  the  pas- 
sages quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  term  certainly 
imports  more  than  mere  whiteness.  Take,  for  in- 
stance {11.  xxiii.  30),  where  the  oxen  sacrificed  at 
the  funeral  feast  of  Patroclus  are  termed  /3oes  ap'^oi. 
This  is  usually  translated  white  oxen.”  Cowper 
renders  it  — 

“ Many  a white  heifer  by  the  ruthless  steel 
Lay  bleeding,” — 

with  a note  expressive  of  some  doubt.  Lord 
Derby  omits  the  colour  altogether.  The  German 
critic  Dammt  remarks:  quomodo  albi?  erat 
enim  Td<pos,  et  nigri  boves  sacrificabantur  inferis.” 
A similar  passage  might  be  quoted  from  Pindar. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  meaning  must  be 
extended  beyond  mere  colour  to  include  brightness 
and  beauty.  So  the  herdsman  Argus,  being  all 
eyes,  must  certainly  have  excelled  in  brightness. 
The  ship  Argo  again,  with  her  adventurous 
freight : what  name  so  appropriate  as  “ the  bright, 
the  beautiful  ” ? 

The  radical  arg  can  be  traced  to  the  root  pre- 
served in  Sanskrit  , rd/,  to  shine ; whence  I 

Lat.  reg-o,  and  in  the  Teutonic  tongues,  Goth. 
rik-s,  A.-S.  ;v'c,  ruler,  English  nc/i.J 

3.  I now  come  to  the  word  epyoz^,  referred  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  a common  root  with  dyphs  and 
dpy6s.  He  says,  truly,  that  this  word  was  origi- 
nally written  aud  pronounced  with  the  initial  f, 
or  digamma,  Fepjou  or  fapyov,  and  thus  it  ought  to 
be  written  in  Homer  in  nearly  every  place  where 
it  occurs. 

The  old  lexicographers,  having  no  access  to  the 
original  Aryan  sources,  and  misled  by  a fancied 
analogy,  derived  this  word  from  epa,  the  earth. 
Whence  the  y (evidently  a part  of  the  root) 
was  obtained,  they  do  not  inform  us.  The  pri- 
mary meaning  was  thought  to  be  that  of  plough- 
ing or  tilling  the  land.  More  recent  authorities 
assign  a different  primary  meaning.  Liddell 
and  Scott  give  the  signification  as  especially  a 
heavy  labour,  a severe  work,”  and  compare  it 
with  English  irk,  irksome.”  So  epyw  generally 
means,  to  drive  by  force  or  hard  labour.  In  the 

* See,  amongst  other  authorities  — Pictet,  Origines 
Indo-Enropeennes,  ii.  5 ; Benfe}^,  Sansk.  Diet.,  sub  voc. ; 
Bopp,  Gloss.  Sansk.,  do.;  Gabelenz  and  Loebe,  Gloss,  der 
Gothischen  Sprache;  Leo  Meyer,  Die  Gothische  Sprache. 
t Novum  Lex.  Grcec.,  Berolini,  1765. 
t See  on  this  Bopp  and  the  other  authorities  quoted 
above. 


Iliad,  epyov  is  generally  applied  to  fighting,  or 
hard  labour  connected  with  it,  as  ipyov  dpyaxiov, 
an  arduous  fight  {II.  iv.  470)  ; TereAeo-TO  5e  ipyov 
’Axcttoii/,  the  battle  of  the  Greeks  was  finished 
{11.  vii.  465).  In  the  Odyssey,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  word  is  generally  applied  to  labour  on  the 
land. 

Now  the  digamma,  or  initial  F,  which  belongs 
to  ipyov,  is  represented  in  Sanskrit  by  v,  and  in 
the  Teutonic  tongues  by  iv.  On  the  one  hand, 
modern  philologers  connect  ipyov  with  Sanskrit 

{vrij  or  varj),  to  push,  overturn;*  Lat. 

arc-eo,  ex-erc-eo : and  on  the  other  with  the  Teu- 
tonic dialects,  under  the  form  of  Goth,  waurk,. 
A.-S.  weorc,  Ger.  ivirk,  Swed.  verk,  &c.t — the 
tenuis  k representing  the  Greek  medial  g.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  our  A.-S.  weorc  not  only  meant, 
work  in  our  modern  sense,  but  trouble,  sorrow, 
pain. 

I have  thus  briefiy  endeavoured  to  show  that 
a.yp6s,  a field,  o.py6s,  shining,  brilliant,  and  ipyov,. 
hard  work,  are  not  cognate  forms,  but  express- 
meanings  radically  distinct  in  their  origin. 

I venture  to  think  that  the  accomplished  author 
of  Juventus  Mmidi  has  been  tempted  by  the  over- 
flowing abundance  of  his  resources  to  refine  a 
little  too  much,  and  to  overlook  the  simple  mean- 
ing lying  at  his  feet.  If  a locality  has  any  claims 
to  beauty,  few  epithets  are  more  commonly  ap- 
plied by  a tribe  to  their  native  land  than  the 
bright,”  the  beautiful.  Thus,  in  our  own  country, 
we  have  Briht-stowe  (now  Bristol),  the  beautiful 
or  bright  place;  Sheen  (now  Bichmond),  the 
beautiful.  In  Erench  we  have  Beauchamp,  Belle- 
ville, Beaumanoir,  Belvoir,  Beaumarais,  &c.,  not 
to  speak  of  La  belle  France.  In  Italian,  Bello 
Campo,  Buona-parte,  Bella  Italia.  In  German, 
Gutenheim,  Wohlstadt,  Schonburg,  &c. 

Now  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Argolic  plain,  prominent  as 
they  appear  to  have  been,  should  have  made  their 
land  equally  prominent  by  calling  it  the  bright, 
the  beautiful — Argos  kut  iF^oxhv.  Nor  would  it 
appear  in  archaic  times  to  have  possessed  slight 
claims  to  this  distinction.  Wordsworth  describes 
it  as  a hollow  sloping  plain  surrounded  by  hills 
on  three  sides,  opening  to  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia 
the  south-east.  The  higher  part  suffers  from  want 
of  water,  the  lower  part  is  a swamp  from  its 
excess.  There  is  no  doubt  that  time  and  neglect 
have  greatly  deteriorated  both  the  soil  and  the 
climate,  and  that  in  the  days  of  the  Homeric 
heroes  it  possessed  all  the  loveliness  of  which  the 
bare  elements  still  remain. 

The  ideas  here  thrown  out  might  be  greatly 
expanded,  but  space  will  not  permit.  I submit 


* See  Ben  fey,  sub  voc. 
f See  Meyer,  Wachter,  Hire,  Gabelenz,  &c. 
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them  with  all  humility,  as  tending  rather  to  sim- 
plify and  strengthen  Mr.  Gladstone’s  main  in- 
ferences than  in  any  way  to  impugn  or  controvert 
their  general  tendency.  J.  A.  PiCTON. 

Wavertree.  near  Liverpool. 


WAS  MACBETH  HIMSELF  THE  TRIED  MUE- 
DEEEE  AT  BANQUO’S  DEATH  ? 

I do  not  remember  having  seen  this  suggested 
by  any  Shaksperian  commentator.  Yet  I think 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  a part 
of  Shakspeare’s  design — that  he  purposely  left  it 
untold  in  words,  and,  as  it  were,  a secret  to  be 
found  out ; and,  to  any  one  accepting  such  a view, 
the  tragedy  will  be  found,  I believe,  deepened  in 
effect. 

The  following  are  the  circumstances  on  which 
I rest  the  opinion  : — 

1.  Although  the  banquet  was  to  commence  at 
seven,  Macbeth  (as  he  had  foretold  his  queen  and 
courtiers)  did  not  go  there  till  near  midnight. 

2.  He  had  no  more  than  entered  the  room  of 
state  when  the  first  murderer  came  to  tell  him  of 
the  deed,  apparently  freshly  committed. 

3.  Absent  and  alone  four  or  five  hours,  how 
had  Macbeth  been  employed  ? With  such  a 
dreadful  matter  at  issue,  he  could  not  have  been 
resting  or  engaged  in  any  other  business.  He 
must  have  been  taken  up  with  the  intended  mur- 
der some  way  or  other;  and  I,  for  one,  cannot 
conceive  of  his  going  to  the  banquet  with  the 
barest  chance  of  his  plot  miscarrying,  and  of 
Banquo’s  arriving  in  the  midst  of  the  gaiety,  with 
the  narrative  of  the  inexplicable  and  alarming 
attempt.  But  if  he  waited  away  till  his  mind 
would  be  relieved  by  a knowledge  of  the  assassin- 
ation, this  could  not  have  been,  unless  he  was 
personally  engaged  in  it,  because  it  was  after  he 
went  that  he  was  told.  He  had  indeed  actually 
commenced,  in  a hearty  and  confident  manner, 
his  duties  as  host  when  the  stained  messenger 
entered. 

4.  The  two  murderers  employed  (opposite  types 
of  evil  instruments — the  one  world-sick,  and  the 
other  world-hating)  Macbeth  had  been,  as  we 
know,  at  great  pains  to  influence  for  his  purpose  ; 
and  if  there  had  been  a third  man  in  whose  hands 
he  could  have  put  himself,  and  to  whom  he  could 
have  committed  the  superintendence  of  the  others, 
we  certainly  should  have  heard  of  that  man.  He 
would  have  been  Macbeth’s  chief  confidant,  and 
as  such  would  in  all  probability  have  been  first  to 
reach  the  banquet  room,  carrying  the  longed-for 
tidings. 

5.  The  first  murderer  told  Macbeth  that  he 
“ cut  Banquo’s  throat,”  “that  was  his  work” ; but 
there  were  twenty  wounds  in  the  victim’s  head — 

twenty  mortal  murthers.”  Aneedless  and  devilish 
kind  of  mutilation,  not  like  the  work  of  hirelings. 


6.  When  the  third  murderer  unexpectedly 
joined  the  others  (be  it  observed,  just  before  the 
attack,  as  if  he  separately  had  been  listening  for 
the  returning  travellers),  he  repeated  the  orders 
they  had  got,  so  precisely  as  at  once  to  remove 
their  doubt.  "He  was  the  first  to  hear  the  sound 
of  horse.  He  showed  unusual  intimacy  with  the 
locality,  and  the  habits  of  the  visitors,  &c.  It 
was  he  who  identified  Banquo.  Probably,  to  do 
away  with  the  chance  of  his  being  recognised,  he 
seems  to  have  struck  down  the  light  (although  he 
asked  about  it) ; and  it  was  he  who,  searching 
the  ground,  found  Fleance  escaped. 

7.  There  was  a levity  in  Macbeth’s  manner  in 
his  interview  with  the  first  murderer  at  the 

banquet,  which  has  been  frequently  remarked  on 
by  editors,  &c.,  and  which  well  might  be  if  he 
personally  knew  that  Banquo  was  dead.  (The 
passages,  ^‘Then  comes  my  fit  again,”  &:c.,  and 
‘‘There  the  grown  serpent  lies,”  &c.,  should, 
doubtless,  be  spoken  to  himself.) 

8.  When  the  spirit  appears,  Macbeth  asks  those 
about  him  “which  of  them  had  done  it,”  evi- 
dently to  take  their  suspicion  off  himself  (for  he 
knew) ; and  his  words  — 

“ Thou  canst  not  say  1 dia  it : never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me,” — 

sound  very  like,  “ In  yon  black  struggle  you 
could  nevei'  knoiv  me.” 

There  are  other  points  which  might  be  intro- 
duced, but  I have  already  taken  up  much  space ; 
and  my  excuse  must  be  that,  so  Nr  as  I know, 
the  speculation  is  a fresh  one.  If  not,  I would 
like  to  hear  by  whom  a similar  opinion  has  been 
held,  and  if  upon  the  same  grounds. 

I said  that,  accepting  such  a view,  I thought  the 
tragedy  deepened  in  effect.  For  instance,  it  shows 
Macbeth’s  terrible  degradation  in  that  he  could  per- 
sonally, and  along  with  hired  murderers,  assassinate 
his  friend  and  fellow-soldier.  The  “ twenty  mor- 
tal murthers  ” exhibit  the  fear  of  criminal  ambi- 
tion in  its  utmost  activity.  In  the  king  disguised, 
being  but  a little  ago  a murderer  in  the  gloom, 
and  now  in  his  regal  robes  presiding  over  a ban- 
quet, we  have  a striking  contrast.  And  the  shock 
he  sustains  on  beholding  Banquo’s  phantom  is 
surely  intensified  through  his  certainty  of  his 
having  himself  destroyed  him,  and  left  him  dead 
beyond  all  question.  Allan  Pakk  Paton. 

Watt  Monument,  Greenock. 


PLAN  OF  THE  “ FAEEIE  QUEEN.” 

In  his  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Paleigh,  prefixed  to 
his  poem,  Spenser  says  that  it  should  consist  of 
twelve  books.  He  speaks  of  no  other  division, 
but  it  is,  I think,  evident  that  he  must  have  had 
a higher  one  in  his  mind,  tiiough  possibly  uncon- 
sciously. This  appears  to  me  to  be  a division 
into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  three  books; 
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tlie  central  one,  as  I may  style  it,  of  each  being 
assigned  to  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  the 
lateral  ones  to  virtues  of  the  same  kind  but 
higher  in  degree.  This,  I apprehend,  will  appear 
to  be  the  case  if  we  inspect  the  two  parts  which 
the  poet  lived  to  write  and  publish.  The  whole 
poem,  if  complete,  would,  I fancy,  have  presented 
the  following  appearance  : — 

Part  I. 

Holiness,  Temperance,  Chastity. 

Part  II. 

Friendship,  Justice,  Courtesy. 

Part  III. 

Constancy,  Fortitude,  Patience. 

Part  IV. 

Piety,  Prudence,  ' Wisdom. 

I term  the  first  book  of  the  third  part  the 
Legend  of  Constancy,  as  the  two  cantos  of  Muta- 
bility must  have  belonged  to  it ; and  I think  that 
Sir  Peridure,  who  is  mentioned  (iii.  8,  28)  along 
with  Satirane  and  Calledore  as  one  of  the  knights 
of  Faerie,  may  have  been  the  hero  of  one  of  the 
books  of  this  part.  The  Legend  of  Patience  is  of 
course  quite  conjectural.  I term  the  first  book 
of  the  last  part  the  Legend  of  Piety,  for  surely 
piety  is  the  highest  form  of  prudence;  and  the 
last  the  Legend  of  Wisdom — that  is,  political 
wisdom  or  statesmanship.  There  is  a knight  of 
Faerie  (ii.  9,  [6)  named  Sir  Sophy  (crocpSs),  who 
was  probably  the  hero  of  it. 

“ Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize  my  song,” 
are  the  words  of  the  poet  in  the  very  first  stanza 
of  his  work.  In  the  eleventh  canto  of  the  same 
book  (st.  7),  he  calls  on  the  Muse  to  moderate 
her  tone  — 

“ Till  I of  wars  and  bloody  Mars  do  sing. 

And  Briton  fields  with  Sarazen  blood  bedyed 
’Twixt  that  great  Faerie  Queen  and  Paynim  King, 

That  with  the  horror  heaven  and  earth  did  ring  ” ; 

and  in  the  last  canto  the  Red  Cross  Knight  de- 
clares that  he  is  bound  — 

“ Back  to  retourn  to  that  great  Faerie  Queen, 

And  her  to  serve  six  years  in  warlike  wise 

’Gainst  that  proud  Paynim  King  that  works  her  teen.” 

(St.  18.) 

Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  last  two  parts  were  to 
contain  an  account  of  the  war  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  Armada,  &c. ; but  where  or  how  they  were 
to  be  related  it  is,  I fear,  impossible  to  conjecture 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Perhaps  the  fierce 
wars  ” may  have  moralised  ” the  third  part,  and 
the  fourth  may  have  contained  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious regulations  of  the  great  Gloriana. 

We  have  only  one  half  of  the  meditated  poem, 
and  surely  it  is  no  profanity  to  say  that  we  have 
enough  and  more  than  enough  of  it.  I would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  poet’s  fame  if  the 
second  part  had  never  appeared.  Notwithstand- 
ng  its  many  beauties,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to 


the  first  part ; and  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  poet,  as  he  advanced,  would  have  again 
soared  to  his  original  elevation.  But  had  we  only 
the  first  part  we  should  no  doubt  in  imagination 
view  him  at  it,  and  regret  the  premature  abruption 
of  such  a noble  work  of  genius. 

Thos.  Keightley. 


FOLK  LORE. 

Yoekshike  Folk-loee. — A Yorkshireman,  re- 
sident in  the  North  Riding  of  his  native  county, 
forgot  to  tell  his  cow  that  his  wife  was  dead.  The 
cow  died,  and  the  death  was  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  poor  beast  had  not  been  told  of  the  death 
of  the  woman ! R.  D.  Dawson-Deeeield,  LL.D. 

Sephton  Rectory,  Liverpool. 

WaewickshieeFole-loee. — Please  give  room 
to  the  following  bit  of  folk-lore  : — 

“ Among  the  superstitions  still  existing  is  one  in  War- 
wickshire respecting  rain  that  falls  on  Ascension  Day. 
A contemporary  says  : — 

‘ In  a village  a few  miles  north  of  Rugby,  several  old 
women  might  have  been  seen  last  Thursday  busily  en- 
gaged in  catching  the  falling  rain,  which  they  carefully 
bottled  for  use  during  the  ensuing  j^ear.  On  inquiring  what 
peculiar  properties  the  water  so  obtained  was  supposed  to 
possess,  and  to  what  purpose  it  was  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied, a venerable  old  woman  said  that  the  water  had  the 
property  of  preventing  heavy  bread,  and  would  keep  for 
a year.  Every  week,  when  a batch  of  bread  is  baked,  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  water  is  added  to  the  leaven,  and  this 
causes  the  bread  to  be  light.’  ” — The  Guardian,  May  19. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Reneeewshiee  Folk-loee.  — It  is  considered 
unlucky  for  a young  man  to  present  a copy  of  the 
Bible  to  his  sweetheart.  I heard  this  for  the 
first  time  a few  days  ago. 

If  a moth  persist  in  fiying  round  about  you  for 
a short  time,  it  is  said  to  be  a sign  that  you  are 
about  to  receive  a letter.  According  to  the  size 
of  the  moth  will  the  letter  be. 

When  you  get  a tooth  extracted,  or  when  one 
becomes  loose  and  falls  out,  you  are  told  to  go  to 
some  retired  spot  where  no  one  may  see  you,  and 
throw  it  with  your  left  hand'  over  your  right 
shoulder ; and  after  a while,  when  ^mu  again  visit 
the  place,  you  will  find  a treasure.  When  the 
treasure  is  not  found,  I suppose  it  will  be  said 
that  you  did  not  find  the  exact  spot  where  the 
tooth  fell,  or  you  did  not  throw  it  properly. 

B.  Macpitail. 

27,  Castle  Street,  Paisley. 

Ieish  Folk-loee  : Dogs. — It  is  lucky  for  a dog 
to  come  into  the  house  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Hyde  Claeke. 

A Noeth-coektey  Legend.  — In  ^^N.  &Q.'’ 

S.  iii.  526,  is  the  following  in  a communication 
entitled  ^^Antiquities  of  Leominster  ” ? — 
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“ He  that  gives  away  all 
Before  he  is  dead, 

Let  ’em  take  this  hatchet, 

And  knock  him  on  y®  head.” 

These  lines  call  to  my  remembrance  a JVortb- 
country  story  told  when  I was  a child,  which  ran 
thus : — 

A certain  man  named  Patterson,  by  trade  a 
joiner,  was  ever  ready  to  give  his  neighbours  help 
in  money,  and  so  liberally  as  to  induce  an  idea 
that  he  was  the  possessor  of  hidden  treasure.  In 
process  of  time  the  man  died,  and  eager  relations 
and  friends  rushed  to  seek  for  the  supposed  wealth. 
However,  nothing  was  found  but  his  chest  of 
tools.  Uppermost  lay  his  wooden  hammer,  whicji 
in  Cumberland  is  called  a mell;  to  this  was 
attached  a paper  whereon  was  written  these  four 
condemnatory  lines : — 

“ He  that  gives  away  all. 

And  leaves  none  for  himsel’. 

Should  be  struck  on  the  head 
With  John  Patterson’s  mell.” 

Anka  H. 

An  Omen  oe  Ill-luck. — In  my  neighbour- 
hood it  is  looked  upon  as  a very  unlucky  omen 
to  find  the  bellows  placed  upon  a table,  and  few 
servants  will  do  it  or  allow  it  to  be  done.  Is  this 
instance  of  credulity  peculiar  to  our  locality,  or  is 
it  more  or  less  general  ? M.  D. 

Lancashiee  Faemee’s  Khtme. — I came  upon 
the  following  this  morning  in  an  unlikely  quarter. 
If  it  be  not  preserved  in  N.  & Q.,”  it  should 
have  a place  there  : — 

“ Maries,  &c.,  may  be  advantageously  used  to  consoli- 
date the  peat It  has  been  long  understood  in 

Lancashire,  where  their  clay  marles  have  been  immemo- 
rially  applied  to  a mossy  soil,  as  appears  by  the  following 
rhymes  which  are  repeated  by  the  country  people : — 

“ If  you  marie  land,  you  may  buy  land  ; 

If  you  marie  moss,  you  shall  have  no  loss  ; 

But  if  you  marie  clay,  you  throw  all  away.” 

W.  Peck,  Topog.  Account  of  the  Isle  of 
Axhohne,  p.  47. 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

Mothee  Shtpton. — In  the  catalogue  of  Rack- 
stow’s  Museum,  exhibited  in  Fleet  Street,  London, 
1792,  is  this  paragraph : — 

“ A figure  of  Mother  Shipton,  the  prophetess,  in  which 
the  lineaments  of  extreme  old  age  are  strongly  and 
naturally  marked.  Also  her  real  skull,  brought  from  her 
burial-place  at  Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire.” 

Edwaed  Hailstone. 

Horton  Hall. 


The  Eael  oe  Waewick  and  his  Place  oe 
Banishment. — In  looking  over  my  copy  of  Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles  (Bohn’s  edition,  1852,  ii.  657)  I 
find  it  stated  that  the  renowned  Earl  of  Warwick 
was  banished  for  life  by  Richard  II.  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight : — 

“ Through  the  very  earnest  supplications  of  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  and  others,  he  was  respited  from  death. 


but  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  a depen- 
dency on  England.  He  was  told — ‘ Earl  of  Warwick, 
this  sentence  is  very  favourable,  for  you  have  deserved 
to  die  as  much  as  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  but  the  handsome 
services  you  have  done  in  times  past  to  King  Edward  of 
happy  memory,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  his  son,  as  well 
on  this  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  have  secured  your 
life ; but  it  is  ordered  that  you  banish  yourself  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  taking  with  you  a sufficiency  of  wealth 
to  support  your  state  as  long  as  you  shall  live,  and  that 
you  never  quit  the  island.” 

This  is  manifestly  an  error,  for  it  will  be  found 
by  a document  in  the  Rotuli  Parliamentorum^ 
21  Ricb.  II.  that  — 

“ The  king  pardoned  the  Earl  of  Warwick  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  judgment  of  death,  and  that  he  be  impri- 
soned for  life  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  That  he  the  said  Earl 
of  Warwick  be  delivered  to  Sir  William  le  Scroop  and 
Sir  Stephen  his  brother,  to  carry  him  safely  to  the  said 
isle,  and  guard  his  body  there,  without  letting  the  said 
Earl  of  Warwick  depart  from  the  said  isle.” 

And  in  an  Issue  Roll,  a.d.  1399,  22  Ricb.  II. 
issued  May  3 to  William  le  Scroope,  Treasurer  of 
England  and  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  tbe  sum  of 
107U.  14s.  6d.  was  paid  bim  for  bis  charges  and 
expenses  for  tbe  safe  conduct  of  tbe  Earl  of  War- 
wick to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  for  bis  support 
there,  and  for  other  purposes.  At  this  time  tbe 
Isle  of  Man  belonged  to  Sir  William  Scroope, 
who  was  chamberlain  to  Richard  H.  It  appears 
that  bis  father.  Sir  Richard  Scroope,  took  an 
active  part  in  tbe  impeachment  of  the  alleged 
traitors  in  1397,  and  this  may  account  for  tbe 
Isle  of  Man  being  chosen  as  the  place  of  banish- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  1399,  the  earl 
was  pardoned  j his  place  of  confinement  was  in 
the  square  building  or  prison  standing  at  the 
north  side  of  Peel  Castle,  and  lying  about  midway 
between  the  two  salliports.  His  imprisonment 
could  not  have  exceeded  two  years  or  thereabouts. 
He  died  in  1401,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Mary’s 
church,  Warwick,  and  on  the  monument  erected 
to  record  his  memorable  deeds  it  is  stated  ‘^he 
was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Man.”  The  particu- 
lars respecting  the  Earl  of  Warwick’s  imprison- 
ment in  Peel  Castle  are  recorded  in  Knight’s 
Pictorial  History  of  England. 

I am  not  aware  if  this  error  of  Froissart  hp 
been  noticed,  and  think  it  worthy  a record  in 

N.  & Q.”  William  Haeeison. 

Eock  Mount,  Isle  of  Man. 

The  Geeat  Clock  oe  St.  Paul’s  Cathedeal. 
This  valuable  public  monitor  having  lately  made 
a few  mistakes  in  proclaiming  the  hours,  a para- 
graph on  the  subject  has  appeared  in  some  of  our 
papers  in  which  the  old  story  has  been  repro- 
duced, that  it  once  struck  thirteen.  Now  we 
know  that  the  popular  tradition  is,  that  a soldier 
whilst  on  guard  at  Windsor  Castle,  during  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  solemnly  declared  that 
he  heard  the  clock  of  St.  Paul’s  strike  thirteen 
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instead  of  twelve  at  midniglit,  and  thus  saved  liis 
life,  when  he  was  accused  of  sleeping  upon  his  post. 
But  the  sentinel  must  have  spoken  of  the  clock 
which  struck  upon  “ Great  Tom  at  Westminster,” 
for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  had  not  then  any  public 
clock. 

The  present  clock  was  made  in  1708  by  Lang- 
ley Bradley,  and  repaired  in  1805  by  J.  Thwaites, 
whose  successors,  Messrs.  Thwaites  and  Reed,  at 
®nce  rectified  the  irregularity  mentioned  in  the 
newspapers  during  last  week ; so  that  the  hours 
are  struck  upon  the  great  bell  in  a strictly  accu* 
rate  manner  as  usual.  Thomas  Walesby. 

Golden  Square. 

Robinson  Cktjsoe’s  Island.  — The  remem- 
brance every  one  has  of  the  pleasure  derived  in 
his  youth  from  the  perusal  of  Rohinson  Crusoe 
makes  everything  connected  with  that  hero  of 
great  public  interest ; and  I therefore  think  the 
following  cutting  from  the  San  Francisco  Netvs, 
showing  the  colonisation  of  the  island  where 
Robinson  Crusoe  passed  so  long  a time,  is  de- 
serving of  being  registered  in  the  pages  of 
^^N.&  Q.”:— 

“ At  a distance  of  less  than  a three  days’  voj^age  from 
Valparaiso,  in  Chili,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude 
with  this  important  port  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  is  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  once 
Bjpon  a time  Alexander  Selkirk,  during  a solitary  banish- 
ment of  four  years,  gathered  the  material  for  Defoe’s 
Robinson  Crusoe.  This  island,  little  thought  of  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Chilian  coastland,  has  lately  become  of 
some  interest  by  the  fact  that  in  December,  1868,  it  was 
ceded  to  a society  of  Germans,  under  the  guidance  of 
Kobert  Wehrhan,  an  engineer  from  Saxony,  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  colonisation.  The  entrepreneur  of  this 
expedition,  Kobert  Wehrhan,  left  Germany  eleven  years 
since,  passed  several  years  in  England,  served  as  major 
through  the  war  of  the  republic  against  secession,  and 
was  subsequently  engaged  as  engineer  with  the  Cero- 
pasco  Rail,  in  South  America.  He  and  his  society,  about 
sixty  or  seventy  individuals,  have  taken  possession  of 
the  island,  which  is  described  as  being  a most  fertile  and 
lovely  spot.  They  found  there  countless  herds  of  goats, 
some  thirty  half-wild  horses,  and  sixty  donkeys,  the 
latter  animals  proving  to  he  exceedingly  shy.  They 
brought  with  them  cows  and  other  cattle,  swine,  numerous 
fowls,  and  all  the  various  kinds  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, with  boats  and  fishing  apparatus,  to  engage  in 
different  pursuits  and  occupations.  The  grotto,  made 
famous  as  Robinson’s  abode,  situated  in  a spacious  valley, 
covered  with  large  fields  of  wild  turnips — a desirable 
food  for  swine — has  been  assigned  to  the  hopeful  young 
Chilian  gentleman  to  whom  the  care  of  the  porcine  part 
of  the  society’s  stock  has  been  entrusted,  and  he  and  his 
proteges  are  doing  very  well  in  their  new  quarters.  Juan 
Fernandez  is  one  of  the  stations  where  whaling  vessels 
iake  in  water  and  wood.”  * 

Edward  C.  Davies. 

Cavendish  Club. 

Prince  Joseph  Stuart. — To  the  great  majority 
of  students  in  English  history,  the  following  de- 

[*  Another  interesting  notice  of  “ Robinson  Crusoe’s 
Island  ” appeared  in  The  Ti?nes  of  July  11,  1859. — Ed.]  | 


tails  will  possess  the  merit  of  novelty.  I translate 
them  from  the  last  edition  of  Ogee,  Fictionnaire 
TIistorique  et  Geographique  de  la  Province  de  Bre-^ 
tagne,  ii.  29  (Rennes,  1845)  : — 

“ The  Prince  Joseph  Stuart,  cousin-german  to  the  last 
Pretender  to  the  throne  of  England,  died  on  February  22, 
1784,  at  Kilvala,  in  the  commune  of  Merdrignac  (twelve 
leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Saint-Malo,  and  eleven 
leagues  from  Rennes),  a property  that  then  belonged  to 
M.  Halba.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  about  sixty 
years  of  age.  This  prince  had  accompanied  the  Pre- 
tender when  he  landed  in  Scotland  in  1745.  After  the 
battle  of  Culloden  he  wandered  for  a long  time  about  the 
country,  and,  at  last,  got  to  the  French  vessel  that  re- 
ceived the  Pretender,  and  by  means  of  which  he  reached 
Morlaix.  The  Prince  Joseph  Stuart,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Saint-Pill,  who  remained  faithful  to  him  (gccom- 
pagne  de  Lord  Saint-Pill,  qui  lui  etait  reste  fidele) , lived 
unknown  for  five-and-forty  years  in  the  modest  country 
place  in  which  he  died.  Lord  Saint-Pill  had  placed  his 
entire  fortune,  which  was  considerable,  at  the  prince’s 
disposal;  but  the  prince  was  content  with  that  which 
was  his  sole  property — a pension  of  1500  francs,  given  to 
him  by  the  French  government  as  a ‘ Chevalier  de  Saint- 
Louis.’  His  knowledge  was  extensive,  and  his  gentle- 
ness and  afihbility  were  equal  to  his  courage  ; but  he  had 
a most  profound  hatred  for  the  English  (?7  haissait  pro- 
fondement  les  Anglais)  ; and  sometimes  said  he  would 
wish  to  be  for  them  ‘a  Hannibal!’  We  have  these 
details  from  M.  Bagot  du  Parc,  his  god-son,  to  whom  he 
had  desired  to  give  ‘ Hannibal  ’ as  a third  name  in  bap- 
tism. This  episode,  in  connection  with  the  fatal  enter- 
prise of  the  Pretender,  is  certainly  very  little  known  ” 
(dest  certes  peu  comm). 

I am  not  aware  of  any  book  or  pamphlet  in 
which  allusion  is  made  to  this  scion  of  the  house 
of  Stuart.  I believe  he  belongs  to  the  same  class 
as  the  late  soi-disant  “Duke  of  Normandy,”  and 
that  renowned  “ Princess  of  CLimberland  ” whose 
claim  to  a connection  with  the  royal  family  of 
England  was  buried  beneath  a notelet  by  our 
good  friend  W.  J.  Thoms.  With  this  remark 
I commend  the  Prince  Joseph  Stuart  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

Wm.  B.  Mac  Cabe. 

Place  St.-Sauveur,  Din  an,  France. 

The  Last  of  the  Non.turors.  — In  this  town, 
on  June  10  in  the  present  year,  died  the  doyen  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Cushnie,  M.A.,  my  predecessor  in 
the  incumbency  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Montrose. 
He  was  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  life,  and  the 
sixty-ninth  of  his  ministry,  having  been  ordained 
and  appointed  to  the  above-named  charge  in  1800. 
He  resigned  it  in  1845. 

A correspondent  of  The  Guardian  newspaper 
noted  that  at  his  decease  there  passed  away  from 
us  the  last  of  the  nonjurors,  the  clergy  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  having  refused  to  pray 
for  the  king  by  name  up  to  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Henry,  Cardinal  Duke  of  York,  in  1807. 

John  Woodward. 

St.  Mary’s  Parsonage,  Montrose. 
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Etiquette.  — It  is  curious  to  notice  in  the 
usage  of  words  how  far  some  seem  to  have 
diverged  from  their  original  meaning.  The  radical 
signification  of  Hiquette  is  a ticket.  But  as  an 
adopted  English  word  it  means,  I suppose,  the 
code  or  rule  of  good  manners.  The  explanation 
of  this  is,  that  formerly,  on  cards  of  invitation, 
rules  or  instructions  were  given  as  to  how  the 
persons  invited  were  expected  to  behave  ] or,  in 
other  words,  they  were  furnished  with  a pro- 
gramme of  the  proceedings.  From  this  custom 
it  is  said  that  the  word  has  come  to  bear  its  pre- 
sent acceptation.  ^ * 

Old  Boyer’s  rendering  is  a ticket  or  note  upon 
a bag,”  and  he  gives  under  it  the  proverb,  “ Juger 
sur  I’etiquette  du  sac  ” — to  judge  slightly,  or 
without  perfect  knowledge  ^ ^.  e.  to  j udge  of  the 
contents  of  the  bag  alone  % the  description  given 
on  the  ticket.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 


Bicycle. — According  to  The  Athenceum  (Au- 
gust 14,  1869),  in  the  stained  glass  at  Stoke 
Pogis,  Devon,  may  be  seen  the  representation  of 
a young  man  on  a bicycle,  or  something  very  like 
one.  What  is  the  date  of  the  glass,  and  has  it 
ever  been  engraved  ? The  young  man  works  the 
machine  with  the  air  of  a man  who  has  intro- 
duced a novelty,  and  is  being  looked  at  by  ad- 
miring spectators.  John  Piggot,  Jun. 

Chap-book  Litehature. — In  a recent  sketch 
of  the  Scottish  chronicler  and  Latin  poet,  George 
Buchanan,  which  appeared  in  a popular  periodical, 
the  writer,  Mr.  Kingsley,  made  reference  to  a 
brochure  of  this  stamp  titled  The  Witty  and  En- 
tertaining Exploits  of  George  Buchanan,  commonly 
called  the  King's  Fool,  of  which  he  had  failed  to 
procure  a copy  for  love  or  money.”  A small 
collection  of  chap-books,  printed  at  Glasgow  ‘‘for 
the  booksellers,”  now  before  me,  contains  the 
“ Exploits  of  George  Buchanan,”  with  a rough 
cut  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a grinning  imbe- 
cile by  way  of  frontispiece.  The  author  is  said 
to  have  been  a certain  “bellman  of  Glasgow,” 
and  the  book  is  one  of  a series  printed  at  Glasgow, 
and  which  were  vended  all  over  Scotland  a quar- 
ter of  a century  ago  by  pedlars,  or  “ chapmen,”  or, 
as  they  were  sometimes  termed,  “flying  sta- 
tioners.” Another  of  the  series  was  The  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Mr.  Bamfylde- Moore  Carew,  com- 
monly called  the  King  of  the  Beggars.  This,  like 
others  of  the  chap-books,  was  a rough  and  severely 
condensed  outline  of  a larger  book.  There  is  now 
beside  me  a copy  of  The  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Banifylde- Moore  Careiv,  extending  to  187  pages ; 
to  which  is  added,  “ A Dictionary  of  the  Cant 
Language  used  by  the  Mendicants.”  The  imprint 


is,  “ London : printed  for  J.  Wren  and  W.  Hodges^ 
1786.”  And  the  Address  to  the  Keader  states^ 
that  — 

“ The  proprietors  of  this  edition  ....  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  omitting  the  parallel  which  has  been  carried  on. 
in  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  between  Mr.  Carew 
and  Tom  Jones,  with  the  criticism  and  reflections  on  that 
performance;  as  the}^  were  of  opinion  that  nothing  can. 
be  more  absurd  than  a comparison  between  a real  and 
fictitious  character.” 

Perhaps  the  Editor,  or  some  of  the  correspon- 
dents of  “N.  & Q.,”  could  inform  me  who  the 
writer  of  this  account  of  “Mr.  Bamfylde-Moore 
Carew  ” was,  and  how  far  the  narrative  may  be 
considered  reliable.*  W.  A. 

Day  Family.  — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  any  information  regarding  the  family  history 
of  two  brothers,  John  and  George  Day,  who 
flourished  in  India  in  the  time  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings ? The  former  was  a barrister,  was  appointed 
Advocate-General  of  Bengal,  and  was  knighted. 
The  latter  was  physician  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot. 
They  were,  I believe,  the  sons  of  a Limerick 
country  gentleman,  and  were  connected  with  the 
well-known  Mr.  Justice  Da}’-  and  the  late  Sir  E. 
Denny.  Address  the  reply  to  F.  B.  S. 

Furzewell  House,  Torquay. 

Dryden  Pelic.  — What  is  known  of  this  relic, 
thus  noticed  in  the  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Thea- 
trical  News  of  Jan.  9,  1869  ? — 

“ A Great  Curiosity. — For  sale,  a printing-machine,, 
by  Drj^den.  Is  it  known  to  his  biographers  that  the 
great  poet  was  of  a mechanical  turn  ? The  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  should  secure  at  any  price  this  most 
interesting  relic  of  ‘ Glorious  John.’  ” 

J.  w. 

[In  spite  of  Shakspeare,  after  all  there  is  something  in 
a name ; although  no  one  expected  to  find  “ Glorious 
John  ” of  Will’s  Coffee-house  confounded  with  that  clever 
and  ingenious  engineer,  Mr.  Dryden.  Four  of  Diy den’s 
cylindrical  machines  may  now  be  seen  in  full  operation  at 
the  printers  of  “ N.  & Q.” — Ed.] 

EiilOTSlOS.  — I wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
scholars,  and  especially  biblical  critics,  to  this 
difficult  and  much-controverted  word.  It  occurs 
only  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  them  but  twice: 
Matt.  vi.  11,  Luke  xi.  3.  Origen  says  of  it,  Ee 
Orat.  16  : — irpoorou  Se  tout  Icrreor  ore  fj  ij 

iinovanos  Trap'  oiidevl  rwr  ’EWiivoov  ovre  tmu  aorpSov 
oovofxrt-O'TaL,  ovre  iu  ry  roov  rerpiTTrai, 

aA\'  eoLK€  TreirAdadai  inrh  roov  svayyeALcrrwr.  In  itS 
connection  with  dpros  it  is  interpreted  by  Chry- 
sostom, rhv  TTphs  rrju  ccphpf-^por  ry  overia 

Xpynu^vovra,  “that  which  is  convenient  to  our 
substance  for  the  daily  support  of  life.”  By 
Theophylact,  LA  ry  overia  Kal  o-vo-rdcrei  avrappys, 
sufficientybr  our  substance  and  subsistence."  Suidas 
gives  a very  similar  meaning.  So  also  Joseph 
Mede,  in  his  sermon  on  Agur’s  prayer,  Prov.  xxx. 
8,  9,  where  he  contrasts  it  with  Trepiovaios.  See 

[*  Vide  “ K.  & Q.,”  S.  iii.  4 ; iv.  330,  401,  622.] 
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b.  I.  124^  ed.  1672.  But  in  tbe  Vulgate  it  is 
rendered  by  supersuhstantialis,  as  if  it  were  to  be 
understood  of  spiritual  bread — the  bread  of  life/’ 
or  as  some  even  think  of  the  Eucharistic  elements. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
etymology  of  the  word  to  support  the  rendering 
of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Edmijni)  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Kectory. 

P.S.  I incline  to  Whitby’s  opinion,  that  we 
ought  not  to  take  the  word  as  referring  to  sacra- 
mental  bread,  because  this  sacrament  was  not 
then  instituted,  nor  did  the  apostles,  for  whom 
this  prayer  was  made,  know  anything  of  it.” 

Female  Sovereigns  among  the  Goths. — Did 
the  Gothic  nations,  which  possessed  themselves  of 
Germany  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, permit sovereigns  to  reign  over  their 
respective  tribes  ? N.  K, 

Franking  Newspapers. — I take  the  following 
paragraph  from  that  excellent  periodical  the 
Newspaper  Press.  Can  any  of  your  readers  throw 
a light  upon  the  practice  to  which  it  alludes  ? — 

“ The  following  curious  announcement  occurs  in  BeWs 
WeeMy  Messenger  of  May  16th,  1813.  It  refers  to  a 
Monday  edition  of  the  paper,  ‘ which  may  then  be  had 
and  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  person  in  the  country,  by 
directing  it  to  Lord  Onslow,  at  the  person  s residence  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  in  the  usual  manner  of  franked 
newspapers.’  ” 

E.  M.  B. 

Kensington. 

Gleaning. — In  this  and  several  neighbouring 
villages  it  was  the  custom  to  ring  a church  bell 
at  8 a.m.  to  give  notice  to  gleaners  that  they  might 
begin  operations,  and  another  at  6 p.m.  to  warn 
them  to  give  over.  Any  poor  inhabitant  of  the 
parish  was  then  at  liberty  to  enter  into  the  fields 
which  had  been  cleared.  Within  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  however,  many  of  the  farmers  fmy 
tenants  are  not  of  the  number)  refuse  to  allow 
any  person  to  glean  except  the  wives  and  children 
of  their  own  labourers. 

I wish  to  know  whether  this  immemorial  cus- 
tom of  gleaning  has  been  thus  restricted  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  country.  A Notts  Parson. 

Margaret  Martin,  nee  Arcedekne,  who  died 
April  4,  1433,  lies  under  a brass  in  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral. Of  what  family  was  her  husband  ? 

TIermentrtfde. 

Arms  oe  Archbishop  Parker. — I have  seen 
in  Ulster’s  Office  a funeral  certificate  with  the 
arms  of  Boyle  impaling  Parker — viz.  Argent,  a 
lion  passant  gules,  between  two  bars  sable,  each 
charged  with  three  bezants.  I think  Michael 
Boyle,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  married  a daugh- 
ter of  Archbishop  Parker.  She  died  Oct,  13,  and 
was  buried  on  the  15th,  1669,  in  St,  iPatrick’s 
Cathedral.  Ebmhni)  M.  Boyle. 

Cavendish  House,  Buxton. 


Political  Squib.  — Can  any  one  give  me  in- 
formation respecting  a broadside  I have,  entitled 
‘‘Qualification  Oaths  of  Ide  Voters,”  viz.,  “ The 
Plumper’s  Attestation,”  “ So  help  you  Madge  ” ; 
“ Attestation  of  a Split  Vote  ” ; “ So  help  you 
Eoger “ God  save  the  Queen”  ? 

H.  E.  Forrest. 

Manchester. 

Eipon  Spurs. — Eipon  was  in  former  days  a 
great  place  for  the  spur  trade : — 

“ Why  there’s  an  angel  if  my  spurs 
Be  not  right  Eipon.” — Staple  of  News,  i.  3. 

‘‘  Whip  me  with  wire,  headed  with  rowels  of  sharp 
Eipon  spurs.” — Davenant,  The  Wits. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  can 
furnish  further  allusions  to  Eipon  spurs  from  the 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  or  earlier  centuries. 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

Fatality  op  Sheep  on  Holy  Island.— On  a 
recent  visit  to  the  only  farmer  on  Holy  Island, 
which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Lamlash  Bay,  Arran, 
N.B.,  I was  much  struck  by  his  informing  me 
that  he  can  only  keep  sheep  on  the  island  for  one 
year.  It  appears  they  thrive  very  well  during 
the  first  year,  in  fact  so  well  that  he  obtains  more 
than  the  average  price  for  them  when  sold,  but  if 
he  attempts  to  keep  them  beyond  the  first  year 
they  pine  and  die.  He  attributes  this  to  some 
peculiar  herb  which  grows  on  the  island.  Can 
you  or  any  of  your  botanical  readers  inform  me 
what  herb  this  is  ? Stott. 

Col.  Valentine  Walton.  — Col.  Valentine 
Walton,  one  of  King  Charles  I.’s  judges,  is  said  to 
have  left  behind  him  a “History  of  the  Civil 
Wars.”  (Hearne’s  Diary,  2nd  edit.  iii.  108.)  Is 
anything  known  of  this  manuscript  ? Cornub. 

Stone  in  Wensley  Church. — In  the  vestry 
of  Wensley  church,  in  the  North  Eiding  of  York- 
shire, is  an  ancient  Saxon  stone  marked  with  a 
cross  and  four  animals,  which  has  been  frequentl}'- 
engraved.  It  bears  as  an  inscription  the  word 
“Donfrid.”  Can  any  correspondent  suggest  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ? by  so  doing  he  would  con- 
fer a favour  on  Oxoniensis. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

Wraxall.  — Can  any  one  tell  me  where  I can 
find  a pedigree  of  Wraxall,  tetnp.  Elizabeth  or 
James  I.  ? G.  W.  M. 

Yorkshire  Custom. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  the  origin  of  a singular  custom  prevailing 
amongst  the  boys  in  Yorkshire  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  present  day, 
viz.,  that  of  making  a cross  upon  the  ground  and 
spitting  on  each  of  its  four  corners  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a rainbow  M,  A.  Paull. 

Plymouth. 
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Lavinia  Fenton^  Dechess  oe  Boltoh.  — At 
Capple  Bank,  in  Wensleydale,  is  a snmmer-lionse 
said  to  have  keen  built  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton  for 
his  celebrated  Duchess  Lavinia  Fenton,  the  ori- 
ginal Polly  of  Gay’s  Beggar's  Opera.  It  com- 
mands one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  in  the 
dale,  rich  as  it  is  in  varied  scenery.  Until  re- 
cently, I was  under  the  impression  that  she  wa^ 
buried  in  the  vault  of  the  Powletts  in  Basing 
church,  in  Hampshire;  where  stood  their  old 
residence,  so  chivalrously  defended  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Winchester,  the  great  loyalist,  in  the 
days  of  Charles  I.  However,  in  Lewis’s  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  England  (ii.  261),  in  the 
account  of  Greenwich,  it  is  stated  that  she  was 
buried  in  1760  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Alphege 
in  that  place ; and  that,  in  the  preceding  year, 
General  Wolfe  was  also  interred  in  the  same 
church.  There  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  latter  in  the  church  at  Westerbam,  in  Kent, 
of  which  parish  he  was  a native.  Is  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  place  of  sepulture  of  these 
two  celebrities  correct?  The  church  I imagine 
to  have  been  pulled  down. 

John  Pickeoed,  M.A. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

[The  remains  of  General  James  Wolfe  were  interred  in 
the  old  church  of  St.  Alphege,  Greenwich.  A monument 
was  erected  in  1760  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  native  parish, 
at  Westerham;  a public  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey 
was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1759,  and  opened 
to  the  public  in  1773  ; a marble  statue  was  voted  by  the 
Assembly  of  Massachusetts. 

Lavinia  Fenton,  Duchess  of  Bolton,  was  also  buried  in 
the  same  church  with  all  appropriate  honours.  She  was 
the  first  of  a series  of  English  actresses  who  have  been 
raised  to  a connection  with  the  peerage.  There  is  a large 
print  by  Hogarth,  representing  the  performance  of  that 
scene  in  Xewgate,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  act  of 
the  Beggar's  Opera,  where  Polly  kneels  to  Peachum  to 
intercede  for  her  husband.  There  we  see  two  groups  of 
fashionable  figures  in  boxes  raised  at  the  sides  of  the 
stage ; the  Duke  of  Bolton  is  the  nearest  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  dressed  in  wig,  riband,  and  star,  and  with  his 
ej^es  fixed  on  the  kneeling  Polly.  He  was  captivated  by 
the  plaintive  and  bewitching  manner  in  which  Polly 
sung  the  following  address  to  her  father  : — 

“ Oh,  ponder  well,  be  not  severe  ; 

So  save  a wretched  wife  ! 

For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear. 

Depends  poor  Polly’s  life.”] 

Sir  Hugh  CxVlvelet. — In  the  chancel  of  B un- 
bury church,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  is  a fine 
altar-tomb,  upon  which  is  the  figure  of  a knight 
in  complete  armour.  This  is  the  effigy  of  the 
famous  Cheshire  hero  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  who 
fought  bravely  at  the  battles  of  Crecy  and  Poi- 


tiers, and  afterwards  at  Najara,  by  the  side  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince.  He  was  born,  as  I 
have  always  heard,  at  Calveley,  a township  in  the 
parish  of  Bunbury ; and  founded,  about  1386,  a 
college  in  the  church  for  a master  and  six  secular 
chaplains.  The  story  also  goes  in  those  regions, 
that  the  gallant  Sir  Hugh  married  a Spanish 
princess,  who  was  enamoured  of  his  handsome 
person  and  deeds  of  arms. 

The  other  day,  however,  on  glancing  over  a 
volume  entitled  Worthies,  published  in  1865, 
I found  a memoir  of  Sir  Hugh  Calverley  (pp.  65 
to  69),  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  house  of  Calverley  of  Scott, 
lords  of  the  manor  of  Calverley  near  Leeds,  evi- 
dently implying  that  place  to  have  had  the  honour 
of  his  birth.  Nothing,  too,  is  said  concerning  his 
burial-place,  nor  of  the  fine  monument  at  Bun- 
bury; but  1394  is  assigned  as  the  date  of  his 
death.  Surely  Cheshire  will  not  willingly  give 
up  the  honour  of  having  been  his  natale  solum, 
and,  no  doubt,  either  the  Editor  of  & Q.”  or 
some  correspondent  will  be  able  to  prove  this 
point  most  satisfactorily.  In  Lysons’  Magna 
Britannia  is  a well-executed  engraving  of  the 
tomb  in  Bunbury  church.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  identity.  The  name  is  spelt  indifierently 
Calveley  or  Calverley.  In  Johnes’  translation  of 
Froissart  the  latter  form  is  used. 

JOHH  PiCEEOED,  M.A. 

Bolton  Perc}^  near  Tadcaster. 

[According  to  John  Burke’s  Patrician  (iv.  1),  the 
family  from  which  this  renowned  warrior  sprang  was  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Calvelegh  of  Calvelegh, 
in  the  hundred  of  Edisbury,  which  is  traced  to  Hugh  de 
Calvelegh,  who  became  Lord  of  Calvelegh  in  the  reign  of 
King  John  by  grant  from  Eichard  de  Vernon.  The  first 
Calveley  of  Lea  was  David  de  Calvelegh,  the  father  of 
Hugh,  the  celebrated  soldier.  It  is  also  stated  by  the 
same  authority,  that  “ tradition  assigned  to  the  gallant 
Sir  Hugh  for  a bride  no  less  a personage  than  the  Queen 
of  Arragon ; but  recent  researches  have  altogether  re- 
futed this  popular  error.  In  all  probability  he  never 
married,  and  to  a certainty  he  left  no  issue.”] 

Hahleigh  Castle.  — Can  you  inform  me  to 
whom  Hadleigb  Castle  (which  is  now  in  ruins) 
formerly  belonged  ? It  is  situate  about  six  miles 
from  Kochford,  in  Essex,  between  Leigh  and 
Southend.  By  whom  was  it  built  ? And  is  any 
national  history  attached  to  it  P Any  information 
relative  to  it  will  oblige  Wm.  Hadley. 

[Hadleigh  Castle  was  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl 
of  Kent,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Avho  elevated 
him  to  the  office  of  Justice  of  England.  On  the  disgrace 
of  Hubert  the  castle  reverted  to  the  king,  who,  in  1268, 
committed  the  custody  of  it  to  Richard  de  Thany.  From 
this  period  the  estate  was  held  of  the  crown  by  divers 
families,  till  it  was  finally  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to 
Eichard  Lord  Rich,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Barnard 
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family.  Hadleigh  Castle  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a steep 
hill,  commanding  a fine  prospect  over  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames  into  Kent.  Its  remains  consist  chiefly  of  two' 
dilapidated  circular  towers,  which  exhibit  strong  traces 
of  ancient  grandeur.} 

Lindsay  of  Pitscottie’s  Histoey  of  Scot- 
land.”— In  p.  323  of  the  edit,  of  1778  occurs  the 
following ; — “ Shortly  thereafter  (i.  e.  Sept.  1562) 
the  queen  sent  five  hundred  light-horsemen  to 
France,  in  support  of  the  protestants  there.”  Is 
not  Elizabeth  of  England  the  queen  ” here  re- 
ferred to  ? Mary  of  Scotland  cannot  surely  be 
meant,  although  a few  lines  preceding  this,  in  the 
same  paragraph,  she  is  spoken  of  as  “ the  queen.” 
My  copy  of  the  History  is  without  a title-page, 
and  although  apparently  otherwise  perfect,  does 
not  contain,  or  appear  to  have  ever  contained,  the 
Dedication  given  in  the  editions  of  1728  and  1778. 
The  above  extract  is  on  p.  391.  Can  any  one  in- 
form me  to  what  edition  it  belongs  ? I fancy  it  is 
of  a more  recent  edition  than  1728,  if  not  of  1778. 

A.  M.  S. 

[In  the  edition  of  Lindsay’s  Cronides  of  Scotland 
(Edinb.  2 vols.  8vo,  1814),  collated  with  several  old 
manuscripts  by  John  Graham  Daly  ell,  the  passage  quoted 
by  our  correspondent  has  a different  reading : “ About 
this  tyme  [Sept.  20,  1562]  the  earle  ofHuntlie  raised  ane 
armie  of  his  friendis,  to  the  number  of  ane  thousand  men, 
and  lord  Robert,  the  queine’s  brother,  was  send  to 
Dundee  and  Edinburgh  : and  not  long  efter  the  queine 
sent  fyve  hundreth  horsraen  to  France  for  support  of  the 
congregatioun  thair.”  The  imperfect  copy  of  The  Croni- 
cles  possessed  by  A.  M.  S.  is  no  doubt  the  Glasgow  edi- 
tion of  1749.] 

Quotations  : — 

“ Each  moss, 

Each  shell,  each  crawling  insect,  holds  a rank 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  framed 
This  scale  of  beings;  holds  a rank,  which  lost. 

Would  break  the  chain,  and  leave  behind  a gap 
Which  Nature’s  self  would  rue.” 

An  inquiry  was  made  (3’"^  S.  x.  110)  respecting 
the  author  of  these  lines,  but  it  has  remained 
unanswered.  In  Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal, 
October  6, 1832,  vol.  i.  p.  282,  a quotation  is  given 
from  them  with  Stillingfleet  appended  as  the 
author.  Can  you  supply  any  further  information 
on  the  subject?  Dexter. 

[These  lines  are  by  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  grandson  of 
the  bishop,  an  ingenious  naturalist  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  and  one  of  the  professors  of  Gresham  College.  He 
died  on  Dec.  15,  1771.  The  passage  will  be  found  in  his 
Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Natural  History,  ^c.,  ed. 
1762,  p.  127.] 

Whence  comes  the  following  ? — 

“ Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill. 

Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still.” 

COENUB. 

[By  John  Fletcher,  Honest  Mans  Fortuned)^ 


St.  Elmo. — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  St.  Elmo  ? I believe 
there  is  a fortress  of  that  name  in  France  in  the 
Pyrenees;  but  I wish  to  know  whether  there 
actually  was  a saint  of  that  name.  L.  P.  J. 

[St.  Elmo  (for  Ermo)  is  the  abbreviation  for  St.  Eras- 
mus, who  suffered  a cruel  death  in  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution at  Formiae,  in  the  year  303,  and  was  usually  in- 
vocated  by  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  UArt  de 
Verifier  les  Dates  this  bishop  and  martyr  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  some  ancient  charters,  to  be  commemorated 
on  the  third  of  June;  but  Alban  Butler  {Lives  of  the 
Saints')  saj's  his  feast  was  on  the  second  of  that  month.] 

Thomas  Gascoigne.  — Does  any  other  manu- 
script of  Gascoigne’s  Dictionarium  Theologicum 
exist  besides  the  one  in  the  library  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford  ? Is  there  any  hope  that  this  in- 
teresting compilation  will  be  printed  P The  his- 
torical portions  of  the  book  are  so  curious  that  it 
might  well  form  one  of  the  series  of  chronicles 
and  memorials  issuing  under  the  authority  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Cornub. 

[There  are  “Excerpta  ex  Dictionario  Theologico 
Thomae  Gascoigne,”  in  the  Cotton.  MS.  Vitellius,  C.  ix. 
and  in  the  Harl.  MS.  6949.] 


THE  STATUE  OF  NIOBE. 

S.  iv.  170.) 

In  reference  to  W.  W.  W.’s  article  on  the 
statue  of  Niobe  permit  me  to  offer  a reply  to  some 
of  his  inquiries. 

Great  obscurity  has  rested  on  this  monument, 
as  well  as  on  the  pseudo-Sesostris,  because  until 
lately  it  was  not  readily  accessible,  nor  can  it  now 
be  conveniently  seen  unless  by  a traveller  spend- 
ing a little  time  in  the  country,  or  a resident 
having  more  leisure  than  usually  befalls  men  of 
business.  In  olden  times  the  plague  shut  up 
people  in  Smyrna,  or  consigned  them  to  the 
place  of  their  villeggiatura  during  much  of  the 
year.  The  autumn  is  the  season  of  shipment ; 
goods  come  down  and  go  up  during  the  spring. 
Then  there  were  reports  of  brigands  out,  or  the 
arrival  of  a foreign  man-of-war  in  the  bay,  and 
many  interruptions  interfering  with  those  wishing 
to  travel.  The  Niobe  is  also  out  of  an  ordinary 
European  route  of  travel,  and  the  traveller  may 
pass  close  to  it  on  the  high  road,  as  has  been  done 
even  lately  by  distinguished  men,  without  seeing 
anything  of  it,  though  he  asks  for  it.  The  guide  is  a 
Smyrna  man,  knowing  as  much  about  this  antiquity 
as  any  other,  it  may  be  not  even  a Greek  but  an 
Armenian  or  a Jew,  caring  nothing  about  reputed 
Greek  antiquities;  and  a local  horseman,  Turk 
or  Greek,  would  know  nothing  about  this  carved 
stone  ” even  if  he  recognised  it  as  such.  In  cases 
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where  the  traveller  has  set  out  on  a journey 
intending  to  see  the  pseudo-Sesostris  or  Niohe  in 
his  way,  the  guides  have  such  terror  of  the  shep- 
herds in  the  hills,  whom  they  consider  as  horrid 
brigands,  that  the}^  escape  the  adventure  if  they 
can.  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  how  many  ha-^e 
been  balked  in  seeing  monuments  so  near  Smyrna. 
For  that  matter,  1 was  three  or  four  years  before 
I could  get  any  one  to  show  me  the  way  to  the 
tomb  of  Tantalus  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay 
and  within  sight  of  Smyrna,  and  I made  one  or 
two  fruitless  journeys. 

I saw  the  Niobe  about  the  year  1863  in  a re- 
turn journey  down  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  and 
in  which  I was  accompanied  by  the  members  of 
the  Prussian  expedition  to  Athens,  Professor 
Strack,  Professor  Vischer,  &c. 

Pausanias  is  so  far  right  that  even  on  the  road 
few  may  pass  without  recognising  the  Niobe,  and 
yet  it  is  close  to  a well-known  halt  and  watering- 
place,  about  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Manisa, 
on  the  high  road  to  Durgudlu-Cassaha.  On 
clambering  up  by  the  path  there  is  the  Niobe 
sure  enough. 

I was  so  much  interested  in  this  monument  as 
well  as  in  the  pseudo-Sesostris  that  1 was  most 
desirous  to  obtain  photographs,  for  all  the  draw- 
ings by  the  best  men  are  misrepresentations  of 
one  kind  or  another,  including  those  referred  to 
by  W.  W.  W.,  The  Ancient  Monuments  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Steuart,  and  which  it 
was  no  ill-fortune  for  Dr.  W.  Smith  that  he  did 
not  see.  At  length  I succeeded  in  getting  the 
photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Alexander  Svoboda,  a 
painter  of  merit  then  residing  in  Smyrna,  and 
who  had  already  photographed  the  rockcut  caves 
of  Elephanta  in  India  and  many  monuments  of 
Mesopotamia.  The  photographs  in  question  and 
many  others  are  accessible,  for  Mr.  Svoboda  is 
now  in  London  at  52,  Welbeck  Street,  and  he  has 
a large  collection  of  oil-paintings  and  photographs 
of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  and  other  scenes 
at  the  German  Gallery  in  Bond  Street. 

Being  supplied  with  the  photographs  I was  able 
to  support  my  own  views  of  the  class  to  which 
the  rockcut  monuments  of  Western  Asia  Minor 
belong,  and,  while  confirming  the  view  suggested 
by  Kiepert  that  the  so-called  Sesostris  is  not 
Egyptian  as  stated  by  Herodotus,  I connected 
these  monuments  with  those  of  the  centre  of  Asia 
Minor  depicted  by  the  French  government  expe- 
dition under  M.  Georges  Perrot  and  M.  Guillaume. 
My  French  friends  prefer  the  term  Lydo-Phry- 
gian,  but  I propose  that  of  Lydo-Assyrian  ; so 
that,  while  recognising  the  locality  in  which 
found,  there  is  also  a preservation  of  that  feature 
which  allies  them  to  the  Assyrian  class.  It  is  not 
that  we  considered  them  as  true  Assyrian,  but 
as  forming  a group  related  to  Assyrian. 

The  pseudo-Sesostris  seen  under  its  true  light 


of  Svoboda’s  photograph  manifests  these  affinities, 
and  an  undoubted  connection  with  the  monu- 
ments delineated  by  Perrot;  but  I must  own  that  I 
do  not  feel  assured  of  the  true  place  of  the  Niobe. 
It  is  not  so  late  in  character  as  the  pseudo- 
Sesostris  ; it  is  not  so  decided,  but  there  is  never- 
theless a general  treatment  which  connects  it  with 
the  pseudo-Sesostris,  even  as  to  the  niche.  There 
are  some  that  assign  a very  late  date  to  the  cen- 
tral rockcut  monuments ; but  with  regard  to  the 
Niobe  and  Sesostris  we  must  assign  a high  anti- 
quity, and  particularly  to  the  former,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  as  the  latter  is  by  Hero- 
dotus. 

I am  not  without  expectation  that  it  will  be 
ultimately  assignable  to  a class  which,  repre- 
sented by  the  Amazon  kingdoms  in  the  west, 
was  in  the  east  represented  by  the  Akkad  rulers 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  belonging  to  the  Tibeto- 
Caucasian  group.  The  word  Niobe  is  neither 
Iberian  nor  Hellenic  in  form,  and  with  our  little 
knowledge  of  the  Amazon  forms,  we  cannot  yet 
attribute  it  to  the  latter,  but  it  must  have  been 
an  archaic  word  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

Various  communications  and  reports  of  mine  as 
to  these  monuments,  of  which  I sent  photographs 
to  various  academies  in  the  world  (and  of  which 
W.  W.  W.  will  find  copies  in  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere  in  London),  will  be  found  noticed 
in  the  Revue  Archeologique,  The  Athenceum,  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 
American  Oriental  Society,  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  &c. 

It  is  desirable  to  refer  to  these  points,  because 
with  all  the  publicity  given  to  the  matter,  and 
with  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred,  the  state 
of  the  case  is  only  known  to  a small  number  of 
the  learned  world,  and  has  not  reached  the  gene- 
ral body  of  the  public. 

With  the  photograph  before  him,  W.  W.  W. 
will  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
monument,  and  will  see  why  it  is  in  dispute.  It 
is  doubted  whether  it  is  a natural  effect  of  the  rock, 
whether  a natural  appearance  touched,  or  if  it  is 
altogether  artificial.  He  will  also  to  some  extent 
be  able  to  criticise  those  who  have  seen  such 
remarkable  details  as  he  refers  to. 

The  natural  appearance  of  these  rocks  in  many 
places  produces  the  appearance  of  coloured  pic- 
tures, but  the  Niobe  has  been  certainly  touched, 
for  it  is  within  an  inner  and  an  outer  niche,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  niche  and  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  figure  is  so  strong  that  I believe 
all  that  part  is  artificial.  As  to  the  lower  part, 
it  is  not  easy  to  answer  for  reasons  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  statue  does  weep,  as  Homer  and  so 
many  others  have  affirmed,  for  there  is  a drip  of 
water.  Now  this  varies  in  quantity  at  times,  and 
further  it  produces  a crop  of  vegetation,  materially 
altering  the  casual  appearance  of  the  statue. 
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At  tlie  time  I saw  it^  it  was  very  different  from 
Svoboda’s  pbotograpli  of  1866^  for  lie  took  the 
trouble  of  clearing  away  mucb.  of  tbe  vegetation, 
so  that  tbe  monument  is  seen  mucb  clearer  than 
under  most  circumstances.  In  tbe  course  of  so 
many  ages  tbe  monument  bas  been  affected  by 
weather,  by  vegetation,  and  very  likely  by  injury 
from  Christians  and  Mussulmans.  It  may  have 
looked  very  differently  in  tbe  time  of  Homer  to 
what  it  does  now,  and  so  would  likewise  tbe  pseudo- 
Sesostris. 

As  to  its  being  an  effect  of  light  and  shade  on  a 
part  of  Sipylus,  perceivable  at  a particular  point  of 
view,  tbe  photograph  disposes  of  that.  As  to  tbe 
winds  raging  with  great  violence,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Steuart,  I am  not  aware  of  any  peculiar 
winds  at  Manisa.  There  is  only  tbe  emhat  or 
land-wind  of  tbe  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
tect any  of  tbe  artistic  details  described  by  Mr. 
Steuart. 

Tbe  height  of  tbe  statue  is  about  twenty-one 
feet,  as  asked  by  W.  W.  W.,  and  tbe  height  to  tbe 
top  of  tbe  niche  twenty-four,  but  there  are  debris 
at  tbe  bottom  which  have  never  been  cleared 
away.  ' 

The  way  to  get  to  tbe  Niobe  is  to  go  by  morn- 
ing train  to  Manisa  on  tbe  Smyrna  and  Oassaba 
Railway,  and  there  take  a horse  and  guide,  having 
tbe  precaution  to  learn  from  tbe  station-master 
that  the  guide  really  knows  where  tbe  Niobe  is, 
or  be  may  take  tbe  visitor  to  some  cave  of  no  real 
interest,  but  supposed  to  be  tbe  tomb  of  a saint. 

Hyde  Claeke. 

32,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 


Tbe  passage  referred  to  in  Chandler’s  Travels  in 
Asia  Minor,  1775,  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  famous  story  of  the  transformation  of  Niobe,  the 
daughter  of  Tantalus,  had  for  its  foundation  a phseno- 
menon  extant  in  mount  Sipjdus.  I shall  give  an  account 
of  this  extraordinary  curiosity  elsewhere.  The  phantom 
may  be  defined,  ‘ an  effect  of  a certain  portion  of  light  and 
shade  on  a part  of  Sipylus,  perceivable  at  a particular  point 
of  view.’  The  traveller  who  shall  visit  Magnesia  after 
this  information,  is  requested  to  observe  carefully  a steep 
and  remarkable  cliff  about  a mile  from  the  town ; varying 
his  distance,  while  the  sun  and  shade,  which  come  gra- 
duall}'-  on,  pass  over  it,  I have  reason  to  believe  he  will 
see  Niobe.” 

Ckex  (2). 


THE  LADIES  OF  LLANGOLLEN. 

{4:^^  S.  iv.  12.) 

I hope  tbe  Editor  will  obligingly  find  space  for 
tbe  following  lively  and  interesting  remembrances 
of  these  two  famed  friends.  The  extract,  a 
translation  of  which  is  to  follow,  is  taken  from 
Prince  Piickler-Muskaii’s  most  celebrated  Let- 
ters of  a Defunct”  {Brief e eines  Verstorhenen') , a 
work  which  at  its  first  appearance  (1830)  created 


tbe  greatest  sensation  in  tbe  high  and  tbe  literary 
circles  of  Europe,  and  which  is  still  read  and 
re-read  with  unabated  interest.  The  curious 
reader  ” will  find  a capital  review  of  Prince  Piick- 
ler’s  literary  labours  and  social  influence  in  a 
critique  of  Professor  Blackie’s,  published  in  tbe 
Foreign  Quarterly  some  thirty  years  ago.  As 
regards  these  Letters  ” (which,  of  course,  were 
published  anonymously  during  the  prince’s  life- 
time), doubtlessly  unique  in  their  kind,  although 
imitated  and  plagiarised  ever  since,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  their  wit  — sometimes  reminding 
one  of  the  clever  sayings  of  Irish  people — know- 
ledge of  the  world,  geniality,  freshness,  total  ab- 
sence of  that  whining,  larmoyant  style  of  writing 
which  was  formerly  the  fashion  of  foreign  Sterne- 
imitating  travellers,  and  their  novelty  of  diction 
and  conception,  make  them  a source  of  most  de- 
lightful reading.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  Prince  Piickler  (b.  1785,  d.  18 — ) did  not 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  sarcasm  alone,  but  even 
abused  those  who  had  shown  him  the  greatest 
kindness  and  the  most  genial  hospitality.  His 
treatment  of  Lady  Morgan,  for  instance,  is  mean 
and  most  ungentlemanly,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  spoke  and  wrote 
of  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  who  had  shown 
him  not  merely  civility  and  attention,  but  hearty 
hospitality  under  their  roof  and  in  England. 
Foreigners  ought  never  to  forget  how  and  in  what 
noble  manner  hospitality  is  exercised  in  England  j 
and  it  would  be  far  better  not  to  lay  bare  all  the 
shortcomings  and  foibles  of  great  or  clever  people 
who  receive  the  traveller  from  other  lands  with 
the  noble  Salve ! of  good  old  England,  with  the 
true  welcome ! 

Prince  Piickler  visited  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  in  1828;  in  July  of  the  same  year  he 
paid  a visit  to  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss 
Ponsonby  at  the  world-famed  Plasnewydd  Cot- 
tage, and  of  it  he  writes  to  his  friend  Julia  as 
follows : — 

“ I have  to  tell  you  many  things,  and  to  describe  an 
interesting  day.  W ell  then,  at  the  right  moment,  before 
leaving  Llangollen,  I remembered  the  two  celebrated 
virgins  (certainly  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe)  who 
now  for  more  than  half-a-century  are  at  home  among 
these  mountains,  of  whom  I heard  speak  when  a child, 
and  again  much  when  I was  in  London.  You,  too,  will 
have  heard  your  Papa  tell  of  and  about  them.  Some 
fifty-six  years  ago  two  noble,  handsome,  and  fashionable 
jmung  London  ladies,  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss 
Ponsonby,  the  daughter  of  the  then  recently  dead  Lord 
Ponsonby,  took  it  into  their  little  heads  to  hate  the  male 
sex,  only  to  love  and  to  live  for  each  other,  and  to  dwell 
from  that  hour  as  twin-hermits  {Zioehiedler)  in  a kind 
of  hermitage.  This  resolution  was  immediately  put  into 
execution,  and  from  that  time  hence  these  two  ladies 
have  never  for  one  single  night  slept  outside  the  walls  of 
their  cottage.  On  the  other  band,  however,  nobody  (who 
is  presentable,  of  course)  travels  in  Wales  without  asking 
for  a letter  or  for  an  introduction ; and  it  is  asserted  that 
‘'scandal”  has  just  as  much  interest  for  them  as  for- 
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merly  when  they  were  still  living  in  “ the  world,”  and 
that  their  curiosity  to  hear  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  it 
is  said  to  be  just  as  fresh  too.  I had,  it  is  true,  kind  re- 
membrances for  them  from  several  ladies,  but  no  letter, 
for  which  I had  forgotten  to  ask,  and  on  that  account 
only  sent  in  my  card,  resolved,  in  case  they  should  refuse  < 
my  call,  to  take  the  cottage  by  storm,  as  I was  made  to 
understand  it  might  be  refused.  Eank,  however,  here 
opened  easily  the  door,  and  I received  immediately  a 
graceful  invitation  for  luncheon.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour 
I arrived  amidst  the  most  charming  neighbourhood, 
driving  through  a very  nice  pleasure-ground,  at  a small, 
tasteful  Gothic  house,  just  opposite  Castle  Dinas  Bran 
[the  Crow-stone  ?],  to  view  which  apertures  had  been 
cut  through  the  foliage  of  lofty  trees.  I got  out  of  the 
carriage  and  was  received  by  the  two  ladies  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  Fortunately  I was  quite  prepared  as  re- 
gards their  singularities,  otherwise  I might  scarcely  have 
kept  countenance.  Imagine,  then,  two  ladies,  of  whom 
the  elder,  Lady  Eleanor,  a small  brisk  girl,  now  some- 
what begins  to  feel  her  age,  having  just  entered  upon 
her  eighty-third  year;  the  other^  a tall  and  imposing 
figure,  thinks  herself  quite  youthful  yet,  as  the  dear  child 
is  only  seventy-four.  Both  wore  the  hair,  which  is  quite 
full  yet,  combed  down  straight  and  powdered,  a gentle- 
man’s’ round  hat,  a gentleman’s  cravat  and  waistcoat, 
instead  of  the  “inexpressibles,”  * however,  a ^'h.ort  j upon, 
and  gentleman’s  boots.  The  whole  was  covered  by  an 
overdress  of  blue  cloth  of  a quite  peculiar  cut,  keeping 
the  middle  between  a gentleman’s  overcoat  and  a lady’s 
riding  habit.”  [1  cannot  help  thinking  here  of  Mr. 
Kinglake’s  lively  description  of  the  dress  of  his  friend 
John  Keats,  whom  the  Cairo  magician  was  going  to  let 
appear  before  the  genial  author  of  Eothen  : — “ He  wore  a 
fancy  dress,  partly  resembling  the  costume  of  Napoleon, 
and  partlv  that  of  a widow- woman.” — Eothen,  chap,  xviii. 

- — H.K.]  Over  all  this  ‘ toggery,’  Lady  Eleanor  wore,  1, 
the  grand  cordon  of  the  order  of  the  collar  of  Saint-Louis 
round  .her  waist;  2,  the  same  order  round  her  neck ; 3,  the 
small  cross  -of  the  same  order  in  the  button-hole  ; et pour 
comble  de  gloire,  a silver  lily  of  almost  natural  size  as  a 
star  on  her  breast — all  this  being,  as  she  told  me,  pre- 
sents of  the  Bourbon  family.  So  far,  the  whole  was  in- 
deed ridiculous ; but  now  imagine  these  two  ladies  full 
of  the  most  plaisante  aisance,  and  the  tone  of  great  people 
of  the  ancien  regime  ; obliging  and  entertaining  without 
an}^  affectation,  speaking  French  at  least  as  well  as  any 
noble  Englishman  of  my  acquaintance,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  those  essentially  polite  sans  gene,  and  I might  say 
naif  and  cheerful  manners  of  the  good  society  of  that 
time,  which  it  will  almost  appear  have  been  carried  to 
the  grave  in  our  earnest  and  industrial  century  of  busi- 
ness-life, and  which  really  touched  me  in  these  good- 
natured  old  ladies.  I could  not  help  but  remarking  at 
the  same  time,  the  uninterrupted  and  nevertheless  appa- 
rently so  natural  and  tender  consideration  with  which 
the  younger  of  the  two  was  treating  her  somewhat  infirm 
elder  friend,  and  how  she  anticipated  every  one  of  her 
little  wants.  Such  things  reveal  themselves  more  in  the 
way  they  are  done,  in  little  insignificant  traits,  perhaps, 
but  do  not  escape  the  sympathetic  mind. 

“ I made  my  debut  by  saying  that  I felt  happy  to  be 
the  bearer  of  compliments  which  my  grandfather,  who 
had  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  them  fifty  years  ago, 
had  charged  me  with  for  the  fair  recluses.  The  latter 

* “ This  piece  of  dress  is  called  ‘ the  inexpressibles  ’ in 
England,  where  a lady  of  good  society  v/ill,  it  is  true, 
frequently  leave  husband  and  children  in  order  to  run 
away  with  her  lover,  but  nevertheless  is  too  ‘ decent  ’ to 
hear  the  Avord  ‘ trousers  ’ pronounced  in  public.” — Note  of 
the  Author. 


had  since  that  time  lost  their  beauty,  but  not  their  good 

memory ; they  remembered,  therefore,  G C very 

well,  showed  me  even  an  old  souvenir  of  him,  and  only 
wondered  that  such  a young  man  should  already  be  dead ! 
Not  only  the  venerable  spinsters,  but  their  cottage  was 
full  of  interest ; nay,  the  latter  often  contains  real  trea- 
sures. Scarcely  any  remarkable  person  of  the  last  half 
century  Avho  has  not  sent  them  a portrait,  some  curiosity 
or  antiquity,  as  a souvenir.  This  collection,  a well- 
furnished  library,  a charming  neighbourhood,  an  even- 
tempered  life  without  material  cares,  a most  intimate 
friendship  and  community  amongst  themselves  — these 
are  their  treasures  ; but,  to  conclude  by  their  vigorous 
age  and  their  cheerful  mind,  they  must  have  chosen  not 
quite  badly.”  (Vide  Briefe  eines  Verstorbenen.  Ein 
fraqmentarisehes  Tagebuch  aus  England,  Wales,  Irland, 
und  Frankreieh,  1828-1829,  2nd  ed.  Stuttgart,  1831. 
Yol.  i.  pp.  18-22.). 

Heemann  Kindt. 

Germany. 


MISS  BENGER:  “THE  PERCY  ANECDOTES.” 
S.  iv.  113.) 

The  presumed  connection  of  Miss  Benger  with 
the  authorship  of  the- Percy  Anecdotes  (lately  dis- 
cussed in  your  columns)  has  its  foundation  in  the 
Mont  Benger  ” of  the  title-page  of  that  popular 
collection.  Until  I read  the  quotation  from  the 
Johi  Bull,  I had  not  heard  of  the  association^ 
which  I believe  to  be  no  more  like  truth  than  the 
Benedictine  Monastery.”  Miss  Benger  was  a 
woman  of  higher  talents  ” than  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  compilation  of  the  Anecdotes,  as  her 
elegantly- written  Memoirs  attest ; and  the  refer- 
ence to  ^^Miss  Benger’s  books”  is  too  loosely 
made  to  be  taken  on  trust.  Had  she  been  so  em- 
ployed, it  surely  would  have  been  made  known 
at  the  time,  as  advantageous  to  the  success  of  the 
work.  The  statement  which  I have  given  of  the 
authorship,  I heard  more  than  once  from  Sir 
Bichard  Phillips,  who  was  jealous  of  his  idea 
being  overheard  and  appropriated.  The  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  of  Mont  Benger  ” I believe  to 
be  altogether  a myth  belonging  to  a class  of 
guesses  which  may  afford  pabulum  for  future 
Notes  and  Queries.  I remained  silent  upon 
“ Benger  ” for  the  knife-grinder’s  reason : Story, 
God  bless  you,  I have  none  to  tell,  sir.” 

John  Times. 

Elizabeth  Benger  was  the  daughter  of  a very 
worthy  man — a purser  on  board  a man-of-war. 
She  received  her  education  in  a boys’  school  from 
choice,  and  was  an  accomplished  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar.  She  was  described  to  me,  by  one  who 
knew  her  well,  as  a wonder,  but  very  singular  in 
manners,  and  so  careless  of  appearances  that  once, 
in  an  evening  party  in  London,  an  eye-witness 
informed  me  that  she  saw  her  catch  a flea  on  her 
arm,  walk  across  the  room,  and  put  it  in  the  slop- 
basin  ! On  another  occasion  she  was  at  the  same 
house  in  town,  and  wished  my  informant  (then 
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Tery  young)  to  walk  with  her  to  a certain  grave. 
This  was  agreed  to  on  condition  that  Miss  Benger 
would  submit  to  be  dressed  decently  for  the  walk. 
She  was  accordingly  undressed  and  dressed,  and 
no  one  can  believe  what  a different  person  she 
looked  after  this  process. 

She  took  her  young  companion  miles  till  they 
came  to  a certain  churchyard^  where  she  threw 
herself  on  a tomb  and  poured  forth  a rapturous 
eulogy  on  the  departed.  Her  companion  was  so 
affrighted  that  she  would  have  fled  home  had  she 
known  the  way.  The  grave  was  that  of  the  well- 
known  Mary  Wolstonecroft  Godwin.* 

Miss  Benger  was  the  authoress  of  Agrippina, 
and  the  friend  of  Miss  Hamilton,  who  wrote  the 
Cottagers  of  Gienburnie.  M.  C.  Lt. 


PUNISHMENT  BY  DBOVVNING. 

S.  iv.  160.) 

Punishment  by  drowning  has  never  been  au- 
thorised by  statute  in  England.  Mr.  Akerman’s 
admirable  paper  in  the  Archceologiaf  entitled 
^^Furca  et  Fossa,’*  contains  a mine  of  curious  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  Before  the  days  of 
acts  of  Parliament  it  was  undoubtedly  the  law  in 
this  country  to  drown  women  who  had  been 
proved  guilty  of  theft : ‘‘  Si  libera  mulier  sit,  pre- 
cipitetur  de  clivo,  vel  submergatur.”  % 

Spelman(sM5  ^‘Furca  et  Fossa”)  tells  of  a woman 
who  was  drowned  in  the  year  1200  for  having 
stolen  some  clothes  at  Cro3Mon.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  Ralph  de  Blamofre,  Lord  of  the  Isles 
of  Scilly,  claimed  to  hold  all  pleas  of  the  crown 
by  his  bailiffs,  and  to  execute  j udgment  on  felons. 
When  any  one  was  convicted  of  felony,  he  was 
to  be  taken  to  a certain  rock  in  the  sea,  with  two 
barley  loaves  and  one  pitcher  full  of  water,  and 
to  be  left  on  the  rock  until  the  tide  drowned 
him.§ 

In  Scotland  drowning  was,  it  seems,  a common 
mode  of  punishment  from  the  days  of  Malcomail 
Canmore  to  those  of  James  I.  At  a court  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Orkney,  held  at  the  Castle  of  Skalloway, 
August  21,  1612,  it  appeared  that  certain  Egip- 
tianis  ” had  committed  slaughter  among  them- 
selves, and  one  Katherine  Faw  was  convicted 
thereof,  whereupon  the  judge  decreed  ‘Ghe  said 
Katherine  to  be  tane  to  the  Bulwark  and  cassen 
over  the  same  in  the  sey  to  be  drownit  to  the 
death,  and  dome  given  thairiipone.”^ 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

[*  In  the  churchj’-ard  of  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex.] 

t Yol.  xxxviii.  pp.  54-65. 

X Leg.  ^thelhert,  as  quoted  above. 

§ Horwood,  Year-Books  of  Edw.  I.  Ann.  30  and  31, 
p.  xxxvii. 

^ Acts^  and  Statutes  of  the  Lawting  Sheriff  and  Justice 
Courts  within  Orkney  and  Zetland,  mdcti.-mdcxliv. 


The  first  two  articles  of  the  royal  ordinances 
for  the  government  of  the  army  of  the  Crusaders 
on  their  j ourney  to  the  Holy  Land,  promulgated  at 
the  Parliament  held  by  Philip  Augustus  at  Paris 
in  March  1108,  were  as  follows : — 

“ 1.  Qui  hominem  in  navi  interfecerit,  cum  mortuo  liga- 
tus  projiciatur  in  mare. 

“ 2.  Si  in  terra  quemquem  interfecerit,  cum  mortuo  in 
terram  ligatus  confodiatur.” — Favyn,  Le  Theatre  d'Hon- 
neur  et  de  Chevalerie,  ii.  1544,  1546.  Paris,  1620. 

J.  Woodward. 

Montrose. 


Surely  it  is  an  error  to  say  that  drowning  was 
never  a punishment  in  England.  At  any  rate  it 
existed  in  the  Cinque  Ports  before  the  grant  by 
Edward  IV.  of  the  right  to  use  the  gallows.  In 
the  Hastings  custumal  (9),  on  the  execution  of 
felons,  it  is  provided  that  all  who  are  condemned 
to  death  ought  to  be  cast  beyond  a certain 
water-course,  called  ‘ Stordisdale,’  on  the  western 
part  of  the  town  towards  ‘ Bolewartreth.’  ” So 
at  Dover  they  were  cast  into  the  sea.  Again,  in 
Pevensey  : and  if  he  who  is  condemned  to  death 
shall  be  of  the  franchise  he  shall  be  led  ‘ an  pount 
de  la  ville  a la  pleigne  meer,  et  outre  le  pount 
botu  en  le  havere.’  ” The  “ wise  men  ” of  Go- 
tham (7th  tale)  had  no  doubt  heard  of  this  punish- 
ment when  they  took  the  eel  and  threw  it  into 
the  water  to  drown  it,  exclaiming  Lie  there  and 
shift  for  thyself,  since  you  can  expect  no  help 
from  us.  So  they  left  the  eel  to  be  drowned.” 
See  also  notices  of  this  punishment  in  Mr.  John 
Yonge  Akerman’s  article  on  Furca  et  Fossa,” 
Archceologia,  xxxviii.  54. 

W.  Durrakt  Cooper. 


SIR  WILLIAM  ROGER,  KNIGHT. 

S.  i.  468;  iv.  167.) 

Akglo-Scotus  thinks  that  the  elder  knight” 
is  probably  identical  with  the  “ Rogers  ’’  hanged 
at  Lauder  Bridge.  The  name  of  the  eminent 
foreigner,”  as  Pinkerton  calls  him,  who  was 
lynched  by  the  nobles  of  James  HI.  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  Roger,  not  Rogers.  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  in  his  History  of  Scotland, 
printed  in  1720,  speaking  of  this  transaction,  and 
in  allusion  to  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy,  says 
that  they  took  from  the  King’s  Pavillion  ” — 

“ Sir  William  Roger,  a man  from  a musitian  promoted 
to  be  a knight,  James  Homill,  Robert  Cochran,  who 
from  a surveyor  of  works  was  made  Earl  of  Mar,  or,  as 
some  mitigate  that  title,  Intromittor  and  taker  up  of  the 
Rents  of  that  Earldom,”  . . . “ all  these  being  convicted 
by  the  clamours  of  the  arm}’-,  were  immediately  hanged 
upon  the  Lidder.” 

Pinkerton  mentions  him  only  once  as  Rogers,” 
and  this  appears  to  be  a misprint,  inasmuch  as 
that,  in  three  separate  passages,  he  is  c filed 
Roger.”  First,  he  says  : — 
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“The  patronage  of  Louis  to  an  ingenious  foreigner, 
Galeotus  Martins,  is  ri\'alled  by  that  of  James  to  another, 
William  Roger,  the  English  composer  of  music.” 

Again,  Sir  William  Koger,  tlie  English  musician, 
Preston,  a gentleman,”  &c.  In  another  place  he 
says  : — 

“ William  Roger,  an  excellent  English  musician, 
having  attended  the  ambassadors  of  Edward  IV.  into 
Scotland  in  1474,  James  was  delighted  with  his  perform- 
ances ; and  persuading  him  to  remain  at  his  court,  raised 
him  to  knighthood.  ‘ Under  the  instruction  of  this  man, 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  profession,’  citing  from  another 
author,  Pinkerton  continues,  ‘ numerous  eminent  mu- 
sicians arose  in  the  Court  of  Scotland ; and  even  so  late 
as  1529,  many  great  musicians  boasted  that  they  were  of 
his  school.’” 

This  unhappy  favourite  is  chronicled  by  Holin- 
shed  under  the  name  of  Roger.  I do  not  in  the 
least  know  anything  of  the  deeds  or  the  seals 
about  which  Anglo-Scotus  inquires,  unless  what 
appears  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  H.  Laing.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  note  that  the  instrument  to 
which  one  of  the  seals  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tached conveyed  a piece  of  ground  within  the 
parish  of  Galstoun,”  and  that  the  surname  of 
Roger,  at  a later  period,  does  elsewhere  occur  in 
documents  relating  to  land  situated  in  that  parish. 
In  the  abbreviation  of  Scotch  Retours,  Ayr  (148), 
April  27,  1G16,  occurs  the  following  entry  : — 

“ Wilhelmus  Roger  in  Mauchlein,  haeres  Georgii  Roger 
in  Cesnock,  avi  — in  6 solidatis  et  8 denariatis  terrarum, 
de  4 mercatis  terrarum  de  Eschzard  antiqui  extentus,  in 
dominio  et  parochia  de  Galstoun  et  ballia  de  Kylestewart,” 
&c. 

Nisbet,  too,  in  his  System  of  Heraldry^  speaking 
of  the  arms  of  the  sirname  of  Roger,  says  that 
Pont,  in  his  Booh  of  Blazons,  gives  to  “ another 
family  of  that  name.  Sable,  a stag’s  head  erased 
argent,  holding  in  its  mouth  a mullet  or,”  which, 
though  without  crest  or  supporters,  agrees  essen- 
tially with  the  arms  contained  on  the  seals  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Laing,  differing  only  in  that  this 
gentleman  says  a mullet  in  front  of  its  mouths 
Pinkerton,  it  is  true,  in  allusion  to  the  figure  of 
an  ecclesiastic  painted  on  an  altarpiece,  unable  to 
trace  his  heraldry  of  three  buckles  and  a chevron, 
except  to  the  obscure  family  ” of  Bonkil  in  the 
Merse,  adds  in  a foot-note,  “ It  may  be  Sir  Wil- 
liam Roger  or  some  other  eminent  foreigner.” 
This  however,  being  merely  conjecture,  is  of  little 
value  in  determining  the  point.  In  an  old  heraldic 
MS.  without  date  or  authorship,  which  was  placed 
in  my  hands  many  years  ago,  was  a notice  re- 
lating to — 

“ Ane  familie  off  sirname  of  Roger,  in  Parochin,  off 
Bendothy  in  Strathe  mor,  qh=*  carrit,  sable,  ane  stag’s 
head  erassit  attired  orr,  holding  in  ye  mouth  ane  mollette 
of  ye  samen.  For  ye  crest,  ane  stag  fleeand  pearced  w‘ 
ane  arrowe.” 

The  circumstance  of  the  supporters  of  Sir  W. 
Roger’s  coat,  pointed  out  by  Anglo-Scottjs  as 


those  of  the  earldom  of  March,  belonging  to  the 
king’s  brother,  the  expatriated  Duke  of  Albany 
is  remarkable.  Isis. 

Regent’s  Park. 


ENNUI. 

(4'*^  S.  iv.  172.) 

Of  course  this  is  from  the  Norman-French 
annoyer,  and  the  root  is  the  Latin  word  nocere. 
But  I cannot  allow  that  English  is  unequal  to 
translate  the  word.  Our  language,  which  pos- 
sesses the  fulness  of  several  languages  rolled  into 
one,  is  equal  to  every  emergency ; and  the  more 
so,  if  we  are  allowed  to  fall  back  upon  words  that 
are  obsolescent  or  provincial.  It  is  from  the  dul- 
ness  of  translators  that  the  frequent  miserable 
wailing  over  the  inadequacy  of  English  arises. 
Ennui  is  not  so  expressive  as  dumps.  It  means, 
I suppose,  to  quote  Roget’s  Thesaurus,  ^^melan- 
choliness,  the  dismals,  mumps,  dumps,  blue  devils, 
vapours,  megrims,  spleen  ” ,*  also  weariness,  te- 
dium, lassitude,  and,  in  fact,  boredom. 

Mr.  Besant,  in  his  pleasant  and  scholarly  book 
on  Early  French  Boetry,  in  speaking  of  the  Eng- 
lish poems  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  says  : — 

“ What  is  newous  thought  ? The  French  explains  it : 
it  is  pensee  ennuyeuse.  I believe  this  is  the  only  attempt 
to  adopt  this  word  in  English,  though  we  want  it  badly.” 

I am  certainly  a little  surprised  at  this  remark, 
for  we  actually  possess  the  word  annoyance  from 
the  same  root ; and,  so  far  from  neiuous  or  noyous 
being  an  uncommon  word,  and  only  used  by 
Charles,  it  is  a word  that  is  sufficiently  familiar 
to  readers  of  our  older  literature.  Chaucer  has 
anoyful,  disagreeable ; anoyous,  with  the  same 
meaning  noysaunce,  grievance  ; noyouse,  trouble- 
some ; whilst  Langland  not  only  uses  the  verb 
noyen,  to  plague,  but  actually  has  the  very  word 
anoy  or  noy,  used  as  a substantive,  which  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  e?zmd  in  form,  and  very 
nearly  so  in  meaning.  Even  Spenser  has  the  word, 
and  uses  it  so  as  to  bring  out  with  much  clearness 
the  meaning  which  we  now  attach  to  it  (F.  Q. 
i.  6.  17) 

“For  griefe  whereof  the  lad  n’  oulcl  after  joy. 

But  pynd  away  in  anguish  and  selfewild  annoy 

What  better  epithet  for  it  than  selfioilled? 

And  again,  Spenser  says  (-P.  Q.  ii.  9,  35)  : — 

“But  other  some  could  not  abide  to  toy. 

All  pleasaunce  was  to  them  griefe  and  annoy." 

This  is  just  what  happens  to  those  who  suffer 
from  ennui;  they  cannot  abide  to  toy.”  If, 
then,  neither  mumps,  nor  dumps,  nor  boredom  be 
considered  sufficiently  near  to  ennui  to  represent 
the  true  force  of  it,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
reviving  the  English  form  of  the  word,  viz. 
annoy. 
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As  for  the  amazing  number  of  English  words 
which  can  be  used  to  translate  a single  French 
one,  is  there  not  Cotgrave's  Dictionary  f 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 


‘^CoERT  Circular”  (4^^  m 58i_^  — 
ditional  information  on  this  subject  will  doubtless 
be  acceptable  to  J.  and  also  to  the  general  reader. 

The  Court  Circular/’  ^.  e.  the  record  of  the 
movements  of  the  Court  which  appears  daily  in 
the  papers,  was-  instituted  in  1803.  It  was 
originated  by  King  George  III.  himself,  owing  to 
the  papers  in  that  scandal-loving  age  publishing 
incorrect  and  objectionable  reports  of  the  Court 
proceedings.  The  king  thought  that  by  employ- 
ing a person  especially  to  give  an  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  movements  of  royalty,  it  would 
counteract  the  erroneous  statements  continually 
appearing  in  the  papers.  This  information  was 
not  then  known  as  Court  Circular,”  but  the 
papers  gave  it  what  name  they  pleased.  The 
term  Court  Circular”  was  not  applied  to  it  till 
about  the  year  1813.  The  information  supplied 
to  the  papers  is  given  on  a common  sheet  of 
manifold  writing-paper,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
considered  a newspaper.  The  term  Court  Cir- 
cular ” should  not  be  applied  to  it  at  all  5 some 
of  the  papers  correctly  state  that  the  information 
they  receive  is  ‘^from  the  Court  Newsman.” 
The  original  Court  Newsman  was  the  late  Mr. 
Doane,  and  at  his  decease  his  son  succeeded  him 
in  the  office.  When  that  gentleman  retired  in 
1863,  the  appointment  was  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Beard,  the  present  holder  of  the  office.  The 
original  Court  Newsman  was  appointed  to  supply 
the  daily  papers  with  an  official  account  of  the 
movements  of  royalty  only;  but  in  the  course 
of  time  the  duties  of  the  office  have  been  con- 
siderably increased.  He  has  now  to  supply  the 
papers  not  onl}^  with  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Queen,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
Court  generally,  but  also  to  report  the  levees, 
drawing-rooms,  state  balls,  state  concerts,  the 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  deputations  to  officers  of 
state,  and  to  supply  the  papers  vdth  any  official 
information  the  ministry  may  wish  to  be  made 
public. 

A great  many  persons  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  “ Court  Circular  ” and  the 
Court  Circular  newspaper  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  absurdity  of  this  will  at  once  be 
seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Court 
Circular  ” has  appeared  daily  in  the  papers  for 
nearly  seventy  years,  whereas  the  Court  Circular 
newspaper'  is  a loeehly  paper  started  in  1856.  On 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Beard  to  the  office.  The  Times 
of  January  15,  1864,  contained  the  following 
paragraph ; — 


“This  Court  Newsman. — Manj'-  mistakes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  observations  made  on  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Beard  by  her  Majesty  to  the  office  of  Court  News- 
man. The  Court  Newsman’s  duty  is  to  distribute  daily 
to  the  morning  papers  a document  supplied  from  Court, 
and  called  the  ‘ Court  Circular,’  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  a newspaper  so  called.” 

William  Eayner. 

Printer’s  Query  (4*^  S.  iv.  84.) — I think  I have 
the  book  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent.  It  is 
entitled : — 

“ Poetry  of  Nature : comprising  a Selection  of  the 
most  Sublime  and  Beautiful  Apostrophes,  Histories, 
Songs,  Elegies,  &c.,  from  the  Works  of  the  Caledonian 
Bards. 

“ The  Typographical  Execution  in  a Style  entirely 
New,  and  decorated  with  the  Superb  Ornaments  of  the 
celebrated  Caslon.  Price  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.” 

The  Contents  and  Explanatory  Notes”  fill 
eight  pages  of  ordinary  type,  and  then  follow,  in 
what  a printer  would  call  the  script  of  the 
period,”  184  pp.  of  the  Selection,”  which  is 
chiefiy  from  Ossian. 

The  “ Preliminary  Address,”  which  is  in  italics, 
is  dated  ‘^January  26,  1789.”  Jay-Cee. 

Aberdeen. 

The  volume  mentioned  by  your  correspondent 
was  probably  one  of  those  printed  in  the  type 
known  bibliographically  as  caracteres  de  civi- 
lite,”  which  we  do  not  think  have  ever  been  used 
in  England.  They  were  employed  by  E.  Granjon, 
a printer  at  Lyons  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Among  the  books  from  his  press  in  this  peculiar 
type  is  an  edition  of  the  Alexandreis  of  Philip 
Gualtier,  a Latin  poem  in  which  occurs  the  often- 
quoted  line  — 

“ Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdin,” 
which,  slightly  misquoted,  was  the  other  day 
classed  by  the  Saturday  Review  among  unaffi- 
liated saws.  Molini  & Green. 

27,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 

Thomas  Eowlandson,  Artist  (4^^  S.  iv.  89.)-— 
In  W.  P.’s  very  interesting  note,  after  expressing 
surprise  that  Eowlandson  could  be_  supposed  to 
have  had  more  education  in  drawing  than  his 
compeers,  Grose,  Bunbury,  and  Gillray,  he  adds, 

it  is  still  more  extraordinary  ” that  Eowlandson 
is  also  described  as  having  been  a student  in  the 
schools  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  I believe  it  is  a 
fact  that  Eowlandson  was  in  his  boyhood  a student 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  that  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  in  the  art  schools  during  two  years,  and 
then  resumed  his  place  in  our  Academy.  That  he 
studied  in  Paris  is  the  more  probable  as  his  aunt 
^was  a French  lady,  and,  it  may  be  added,  on  her 
death  left  him  seven  thousand  pounds.  But  if 
these  facts  may  be  questioned,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  his  great  power  as  a draftsman,  and 
indeed  his  great  artistic  ability.  He  exhibited  at 
the  Academy  in  1775,  before  he  was  twenty  years 
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of  age,  Delilah  visits  Samson  in  Prison.”  I have 
seen  a portrait  hy  him  of  George  III.,  which  pos- 
sessed great  art  merit ; and  I possess  early  draw- 
ings hy  him,  executed  with  a fine  quill  pen  and 
most  tenderly  tinted,  which  are  highly  refined  in 
style,  excellent  in  drawing,  and  in  elegance  and 
grace  may  he  classed  with  the  productions  of 
Stothard.  Eowlandson  assuredly  possessed  great 
ability  as  an  artist.  He  was  fitted  to  occupy  a 
much  higher  place  in  the  ranks  of  art,  but  was  led 
aside  by  his  idle  and  dissolute  habits.  S.  R. 

Temple  Bae  S.  i.  480.)  — Will  the  Editor 
of  N.  & Q.”  kindly  allow  me  to  state  that  my 
promised  cheap  little  volume,  Memorials  of 
Temple  Bar,  with  some  Account  of  Fleet  Street 
and  the  Parishes  of  St.  Dunstan  and  St.  Bride, 
chiefly  derived  from  Ancient  Records  and  Original 
Sources,”  will  be  published  in  October  ? At  the 
same  time  may  I be  permitted  to  thank  those 
readers  of  & Q.”  who  kindly  answered  my 
inquiry  in  your  columns  by  sending  me  some  in- 
terestiug  and  original  matter  for  publication  ? 

T.  0.  Nolle. 

Leicester  House,  Great  Dover  Street,  S.E. 

A Gael  Qeeey:  Games  m which  Queens 
AEE  NOT  USED  (4^'^  S.  iv.  157.) — No  queen  is  to  be 
found  either  in  the  Indian  game  or  in  the  early 
European  cards.  A very  interesting  pack  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, Nov.  9,  1763,  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  having 
been  taken  from  an  old  edition  of  Claudian  printed 
before  1500,  of  which  they  formed  the  covers. 
The  entire  series  has  been  engraved  b}^  Singer 
(Researches  into  the  History  of  Rlayiny  Cards. 
London,  1816).  The  suits  consisted  of  grelots  or 
hawk-bells,  supposed  to  denote  the  nobility, 
hearts  the  clerg^q  leaves  the  gentry  or  landowners, 
and  acorns  the  labourers.  The  court  cards  were 
a king,  knight,  and  knave,  wo  queen  or  ace.  The 
doctor  thought  that  on  one  of  these  was  the  white 
hart  couchant  of  Richard  II.  They  are,  however, 
of  German  type  ; and  as  they  are  made  of  paper 
they  could  not  be  English  cards  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  as  paper-making  was  not  then  known  in 
this  country. 

Dr.  Lister  saw  at  Paris  in  1691  a collection  of 
playing  cards  for  three  hundred  years,  the  most 
ancient  being  thrice  as  large  as  those  now  in  use, 
and  thick  and  gilded.  (Lister’s  Journey  to  Paris, 
4th  ed.,  by  Henning.)  Where  are  these  now  ? 

Chaucer  does  not  mention  cards.  They  were 
certainly  in  use  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
for  Singer  mentions  that  in  the  Chester  plays 
or  mysteries  (Hark  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.)  an  old  ale- 
wife  or  brewer  is  introduced  in  a scene  of  hell. 
One  of  the  devils  thus  addresses  her : — 

“ Welcome,  deare  darlinge,  to  endless  bale, 

Useing  cardes,  dice,  and  cuppes  sin  ale, 

With  many  false  other,  to  sell  thy  ale. 

Now  thou  shalte  have  a feaste!” 


In  the  Parliament  rolls  of  1463,  among  the 
things  prohibited  to  be  imported,  were  dyces, 
tenys,  balles,  cardes  for  pleying.’’^  In  1545  payre 
(or  pack)  of  cards  cost  twopence. 

The  game  of  Trapp ola  was  much  in  vogue  in 
Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Taylor  (Hist, 
of  Playing  Cards,  Hotten,  1865)  says,  nothing  is 
known  of  the  method  of  playing  it,  but  it  was 
the  ancient  game  of  Italy,  derived  probably  from 
the  Saracens.  The  marks  of  suits  in  these  cards 
are  spades  (swords),  coppe  (cups  or  chalices), 
denari  (pieces  of  money),  and  hastoni  (clubs  or 
sticks).  There  were  three  figured  cards — Re,  Ca- 
vallo,  Fante  (king,  knight,  and  valet  or  knave), 
hut  no  queen.  Singer  says  the  pack  consisted,  like 
the  piquet  series,  of  thirty-six  cards. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a nearly  complete 
pack  of  cards,  which  Breitkopf  in  his  Enquiry, 
%'c.,  calls  German  piquet  cards  of  the  fifteenth 
century  with  Trappola  characters  (i.  e.  with  the 
Southern  marks  of  suits).  There  were  fifty-two 
of  these,  and  they  have  been  ascribed  to  Israel 
Van  Mecken,  a native  of  Bocholt  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  suit  of  money  is  changed  to  pome- 
granates, which  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  is  a compli- 
ment to  the  Spanish  dynasty,  which  assumed 
the  Granada  pomegranate  as  one  of  its  badges 
on  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  and  city  of 
that  name  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1497. 
Chatto,  in  his  Facts  and  Spectdations,  ^c.,  gives 
good  copper-plates  of  some  of  these.  In  this 
pack  there  was  a queen.  Mr.  Taylor  gives  an 
engraving  of  a queen  of  hearts,  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (one  of  the  rare  early  cards  of  manufacture 
of  Le  Cornu),  representing  Judith  with  a flower 
instead  of  a blade  in  her  hand.  In  a pack  of 
French  cards  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  (1589- 
1610)  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  which  bear 
the  initials  of  Vincent  Goyrand,  all  the  court 
cards  are  in  the  costume  of  the  period.  The 
queens  are  Elizabeth,  Dido,  Clotilda,  and  Penthe- 
silea.  John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

Watling  Steeet  (d*-^  S.  iv.  158.) — Your  cor- 
respondent inquires  the  derivation  of  the  name 
“ Watling  Street,”  and  asks  whether  it  was  a 
Roman  or  a Saxon  work  ? I have  always  heard 
and  held  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Welsh 
Gwaith  y Lleng — ^^work  of  the  Legion”  (Gwaf 
ling  Street,  as,  in  some  early  works,  I am  told  it 
is  found) ; and  this,  of  course,  would  show  it  to 
have  been  Roman.  Just  as,  near  here,  we  have 
the  Sarn  y Lleng — causeway  of  the  Legion,” 
the  well-known  Roman  road  through  Wales 
(connecting  the  stations  of  Heriri  Mons,  Segon- 
tium  and  Conovium)  ; which,  from  its  corruption 
into  the  present  Sarn  Helen,  has  come  to  be  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  Empress  Helena.  W . E.  F. 

Announcing  to  Bees  the  Death  of  theie 
Mastee  (P‘>  S.  iv.  23.)— About  thirty  years  ago, 
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an  old  woman  in  my  parisli  told  my  wife  that 
her  hees  had  died : a circumstance  which  she 
attributed  to  her  having  forgotten  to  tell  her  bees 
of  the  master’s  death.  On  reading  the  quotation 
in  Hermann  Kindt’s  article,  I mentioned  it  to 
my  nurse,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  heard  of 
a similar  custom.  She  said,  “ Yes,”  and  that  she 
herself  having  lost  her  bees  on  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  was  told  by  her  neighbours  that 
this  had  happened  because  she  had  neglected  to 
tell  the  bees  of  her  husband’s  death.  She  further 
said  that  in  her  village  it  is  the  custom,  on  the 
death  of  the  master  of  a family,  not  only  to  inform 
the  bees,  but  also  to  give  them  a piece  of  the 
funeral  cake,  together  with  beer  sweetened  with 
sugar.  A Notts  Parson. 

Elizabeth  Chaucer  S.  iv.  173.) — Your 

accomplished  lady  correspondent  can  scarcely  have 
forgotten  that  Chaucer’s  wife  was  own  sister  to 
Catherine  Swynford,  nee  Eoet,  mother  of  all  the 
Beauforts,  who  became  third  wife  to  John  of 
Gaunt.  This  circumstance  may  fully  account  for 
the  interest  thus  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
in  a female  named  Elizabeth  Chancy,  who  was 
probably  the  poet’s  granddaughter. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Alice  Chaucer,  another 
grand-daughter,  married  William  de  la  Pole, 
fourth  Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Suffolk,  whom 
Shakespeare  makes  the  humiliated  victim  of  Jack 
Cade’s  rebellion  in  I{zn^  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  Still 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  poet’s  family  ar- 
rangements are  not  clear ; at  one  time  his  wife 
was  supposed  to  have  been  Philippa  Pycard, 
whom  he  married  in  1370,  when  forty-two  3^ears 
old ; others  represent  his  v/ife  as  Philippa  Poet, 
whom  he  married  at  a much  earlier  period. 

The  name  Chaucer  is  generally  referred  to  the 
humble  craft  of  shoemaker.  I would  suggest,  as 
worthy  consideration,  that  it  may  be  derived  from 
the  offices  of  the  chase,  as  equivalent  to  the 
modern  names  of  Hunt  or  Hunter.  We  do  occa- 
sionally meet  with  the  patronymic  Cliace.  A.  H. 

Caution  to  Novelists  S.  iv.  156.) — On 
referring  to  Bleak  House,  I do  not  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  ^‘Packer”  is  mentioned  either  as 
a law-writer  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cursitor  Street. 
The  name  is  given  incidentally  in  a matter  of 
which  law-writing  is  the  subject,  but  I should 
infer  it  to  be  that  of  a party  to  a law-suit.  Those 
who  wish  to  judge  for  themselves  may  turn  to 
p.  94  of  the  original  edition  of  1853. 

But  the  note  on  which  I am  commenting  re- 
minds me  of  a remarkable  liberty  taken  by  another 
novelist,  Mr.  Charles  Keade,  who  in  one  of  his 
works  has  to  invent  signatures  to  a round-robin, 
and  forthwith  adopts  those  of  a squire,  farmers, 
and  labourers  resident  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  own  family.  I have  heard  this 
spoken  of  as  going  a little  too  far.  W.  T.  M. 


Border  Ballad  Scraps:  ‘^Little  Jock  El- 
liot” (4*^  S.  iv.  186.) — It  is  stated  in  Hosack’s 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  andlier  Accusers,  p.  154,  that 
.John  Elliot  of  Park,  the  supposed  hero  of  this 
ballad,  was  killed  in  single  combat  by  Bothwell, 
who  himself  was  severely  wounded.  Supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  ballad 
was  written  at  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the 
queen’s  lieutenant  ” and  his  fierce  troopers,’’  as 
mentioned  in  it,  it  must  refer  to  some  occasion 
previous  to  that  on  which  Bothwell  received  his 
wound.  A.  M.  S. 

Beeerence  Wanted  (4*^^  S.  iv.  175.) — Your 
correspondent  will  find  Sir  M.  1).  Wyatt’s  remarks 
on  the  diminutive  effigy  of  Blanche  d’ Artois  in 
his  Handbook  to  the  Mediceval  Court  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  ed.  1854,  p.  65.  This  effigy  is  mentioned 
by  a writer  in  the  Archceoloyical  Journal  (iii.234), 
in  a paper  on  the  interesting  little  effigy  at  Hor- 
stead  Keynes,  Sussex  (2  ft.  3 in.  long).  He  says 
the  little  effigy  of  Blanche  d’ Artois  is  of  white 
marble  and  preserved  in  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Denis.  She  was  grand-daughter  of  Louis  VHI., 
and  espoused  in  1269  Henry  King  of  Navarre, 
and  after  his  death,  Edmond  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
brother  of  Edward  I.  She  died  a.d.  1302,  and 
was  buried  in  Paris,  her  heart  being  deposited  in 
the  choir  of  the  conventual  church  of  the  Minor- 
esses  at  Nogent  I’Artault  in  Champagne,  founded 
by  her.  The  effigy  (about  2 feet  in  length)  was 
preserved  on  the  destruction  of  that  establish- 
ment, and  placed  among  the  tombs  at  St.  Denis, 

Early  effigies  of  diminutive  dimensions  remain 
also  at  Mapouder,  Dorset  (2  ft.  long — Hutchins’s 
Dorset,  iii.  278)  ; Tenbury,  Gloucestershire  (4  ft. 
long,  holding  heart);  St.  Lawrence  Ayott,  Herts 
(2  ft.  3 in.  long) ; Bottesford,  Leicestershire 
(22  in.  long — Nichols,  ii.  23) ; Darlington,  Devon 
(an  ecclesiastic,  2 ft.  8 in.  long) ; Little  Easton, 
Essex  (Gough)  ; Cobberly,  Gloucestershire  ; An- 
stey,  Herts  ; and  Long  Wittenham,  Berks ; Abbey 
Dore,  Herefordshire  (bishop,  14|-  in.  long)  ; Hac- 
combe,  Devon  (civilian). 

John  Piggot,  Jijn.,  E.S.A. 

Parliament:  Pension  (4*^  S.  iv.  117,  185, 
186.) — Not  only  in  the  Middle  Temple,  as  C. 
seems  to  imagine,  but  in  the  Inner  too,  the 
Council  (which  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  retains  its  old 
name)  is  styled  a Parliament.”  We  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  rightly  or  wrongly,  explain  the  word  by  the 
theory  that  a ^‘Parliament”  and  a “Pen- 

sion thinks.  The  derivation  looks  plausible. 

K.  C.  L. 

Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost”  (4‘^  S.  iv.  96.) — 
In  my  copy  of  the  fifth  edition,  1691,  there  is  an 
illustration  to  Book  viii.  representing  Adam  naming 
the  beasts;  but,  as  in  Me.  Wylie's,  no  painter’s 
or  engraver’s  name.  It  also  has  “ Book  8 ” at  the 
upper  left-hand  corner.  C.  W.  Bingham. 
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ini^ccXTaitr0u^. 

ANONYMOUS  WORKS  IN  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Les  supercheries  litieraires  devoilees,  par  J.  M.  Querard, 
seconde  edition,  considerablemeiit  augmentee,  publiee 
par  MM.  Gustave  Brunet  et  Pierre  Jannet,  suivie  1°  du 
Dictionnaire  des  ouvrages  anonymes,  par  A.  A.  Barbier, 
troisienae  edition,  revue  et  augmentee  par  M.  Olivier 
Barbier;  2°  d’une  Table  generale  des  novis  reels  des  ecri- 
vains  anonymes  et  pseudonymes  cites  dans  les  deux 
ouvrages.  Tome  i.  l^’®  partie.  Paris,  Paul  Daffis. 
Large  8vo,  double  columns. 

Messrs.  Gustave  Brunet  "and  Pierre  Jannet  are  now 
issuing  a work  which  deserves  a short  notice  in  this 
paper,  and  which  will  prove  of  the  utmost  use  to  literary 
men.  It  is  a bibliographical  dictionary,  including  both 
the  famous  Superchei'ies  litteraires  of  M.  Querard,  and  the 
Dictionnaire  des  anonymes  et  des  pseudonymes  compiled  by 
A.  A.  Barbier. 

With  reference  to  the  former  of  these  works,  I may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  remind  the  reader  that  it  was 
published  for  the  first  time  between  the  years  1845  and 
1853,  and  that  it  consisted  originally  of  five  volumes. 
What  an  amount  of  sensation  it  produced  when  it  came 
out,  and  what  severe  attacks  were  directed  against  it ! 
Not  that  M.  Querard  ever  violated  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  rules  of  morality  or  of  propriety.  No  ; he  committed 
the  far  greater  offence  of  denouncing  the  vanity  of  cer- 
tain authors,  of  exposing  their  plagiarisms,  and  of  show- 
ing that  Count  A.  B.  or  Baron  Y.  Z.  were  really  nothing 
but  plain  Bob  and  Dick.  Notwithstanding  the  com- 
plaints and  recriminations  of  aggrieved  scribblers,  the 
Supercheries  litteraires  met  with  the  greatest  success,  and 
M.  Querard  set  about  preparing  a new  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  his  work.  The  first  livraison  (A — Amateur)  had 
been  printed  in  1864,  when  death  struck  down  the  indus- 
trious bibliographer,  and  the  volume  remained  for  some 
time  unfinished.  Fortunately  M.  Gustave  Brunet,  one 
of  the  two  editors  of  the  present  dictionaiy,  purchased 
the  numerous  papers  which  M.  Querard  had  left  behind 
him,  and  thus  found  himself  in  possession  of  all  the  ma- 
terials necessary  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  laborious 
undertaking. 

The  literature  of  the  present  century  is  the  one  with 
which  M.  Que'rard  was  specially  acquainted : he  had 
studied  it  thoroughly,  and  the  extraordinary  number  of 
French  works  published  anonymously  or  pseudonymously 
since  1824  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  prosecute  his  re- 
searches with  anything  like  completeness  beyond  that 
epoch.  The  circle  within  which  he  chiefly  concentrated 
his  investigations  must  seem  small,  but  it  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  task  the  energies  of  the  most  indefatigable  writer. 
How  puzzling  it  must  be  to  identify  an  author  who  some- 
times adopts  as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen  pseudony- 
mous appellations,  and  to  point  out  the  fifty  or  sixty 
persons  concealed  under  the  letter  B,  for  instance  ! M. 
Gustave  Brunet  has,  however,  completed  M.  Querard’s 
compilation  from  various  sources,  such  as  the  old  dic- 
tionaries of  llaccius  and  Mylius.  He  has  also  taken 
from  Barbier  all  the  articles  on  pseudoiy^ms,  and  in- 
serted them  in  their  proper  place  amongst  the  Superche- 
ries litteraires. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a few  words  of  A.  A.  Barbier’s 
Dictionnaire  des  anonymes  et  des  pseudonymes.  At  the 
time  when  this  useful  compilation  was  first  published 
(1806-1808),  and  even  at  the  date  of  the  second 
edition  (1822-27),  there  existed  no  special  work  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  Supercheries,  Barbier  was,  therefore, 
perfectly  justified  in  including  in  the  same  dictionary 
both  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  productions;  the 
reason  for  doing  so  no  longer  remains,  and  the  plan  which 


Messrs.  Brunet  and  Jannet  have  adopted  seems  to  me  de- 
cidedly the  best.  Barbier’s  entire  work  appears,  then,  in 
the  present  compilation,  though  under  two  separate 
heads.  It  is  printed  from  the  edition  of  1822-27,  and 
contains,  besides,  a number  of  additional  notes  which  had 
never  been  published  before. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  volume  I am  now 
examining  is  a mere  catalogue  of  titles.  In  many  cases 
the  indication  of  the  book  mentioned  is  followed  by  the 
most  interesting  historical  and  bibliographical  details ; 
extracts  are  given,  anecdotes  quoted,  and  references  made 
to  sources  which  deserve  to  be  consulted.  Thus,  under 
the  name  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-roi  de  Hollande,  we  find 
that  the  Histoire  du  parlement  d’ Angleterre,  published 
in  1820,  1 vol.  8vo,  as  being  the  work  of  the  late  King  of 
Holland,  was  really  composed  by  the  Abbe  Raynal,  and 
had  appeared  originally  in  1748. 

It  was  not  according  to  Querard’s  plan  to  publish 
notices  of  any  authors  except  French  ones.  He  has,, 
nevertheless,  inserted  short  paragraphs  about  French 
translations  or  imitations  of  foreign  works. 

A.  D.  L.  C.  (Armand  Boisbeleau  de  la  Chapelle)  is 
mentioned  as  a translator  of  The  Tatler,  and  a note  added 
on  Richard  Steele;  whose  pseudonym  is,  by  the  bye,  spelt 
Bikerstojf. 

A.  D.  M.  (Alfred  de  Musset)  translated,  it  seems, 
Thomas  de  Quincey’s  Confession  of  an  English  Opium- 
eater. 

Ailmilia  Julia  (Miss  Emily  Clarke),  “jeune  et  char- 
mante  Anglaise,”  says  the  note,  obtains  a place  for  three 
works  ( Sappho ; Xouveaux  chants  d'une  etrangere  ; Le prince 
du  Liban'),  published  betrveen  1857  and  1861. 

Immediately  after  Miss  Clarke,  we  find  .^olus  (Truf- 
fort.  Anglais)  : Originations  of  Words,  with  a digressional 
Treatise  on  the  Scale  A,  E,  I,  leading  to  a View  of  the 
Scale  of  Colours.  Paris,  Bachelier,  1843,  12®. 

The  designation  Un  Anglais  graces  the  title-page  of  a 
number  of  pamphlets  discussing  the  most  various  sub- 
jects. Amongst  the  bibliographical  details,  which  are  of  a 
most  general  character,  and  which  seem  specialfy  inter- 
esting, I may  quote  the  one  referring  to  a well-known 
work  originally  published  in  1579,  and  an  excellent  edi- 
tion of  which  was  given  by  M.  Jannet  himself  in  the 
Bibliotheque  clzivirienne  : I mean  i\\e  Nouvelle  fabrique 
des  excellents  traicts  de  verite,  livre  pour  inciter  les  reveurs 
tristes  et  melanvholiques  a vivre  de  plaisir,  Paris,  Jean  de 
Lartre,  1579,  16".  This  small  volume  bears  on  the  title- 
page  the  suppo  ed  name  of  the  author — Philippe  d’x\lcripe, 
sieur  de  Neri  en  Yerbos.  Now  this  is  a pseudonym  ; and 
from  an  indication  given  at  the  end  of  the  work,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  real  Simon  Pure  was  Philippe 
le  Picard,  a Bernardine  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Mortemar, 
near  Lyons  la  Foret,  in  Normandy.  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Neri  en  Verbos?  Some  have  supposed,  by 
way  of  interpretation.  Seigneur  de  vert  bois ; others,  com- 
ing nearer  the  truth,  have  adopted  Seigneur  de  rien  en 
paroles.  Why  should  a Latin  barbarism  have  been  raised 
to  a French  anagram  ? Why  verbos  and  not  verbis?  If 
we  remember  that  ?;  = ?/,  the  difficulty  disappears  at  once, 
and  Philippe  d’AIcripe  comes  forth  iir  all  his  baronial 
dignity  as  “Lord  of  Empty- pocket  ” {rien  en  bourse). 
This  solution  ol  the  problem  was  given  by  M.  Arnold 
Morel  Fatio  in  the  Bibliophile  Beige  (xix.  1U5-6),  and  is 
reproduced  in  the  dictionary  I am  now  noticing. 

Before  conchidnig  this  kind  of  compte-rendu,  I must 
just  allude  to  the  amusing  prefaces  which  M.  Querard 
wrote  for  the  two  editions  of  the  Supercheries.  There  it 
is  that  the  masi;  is  torn  off  the  face  of  the  literary  pre- 
tenders of  our  own  day  ; there  it  is  that  the  maxim, 
swum  ciiique,  is  inii)artially  applied  by  the  learned  biblio- 
grapher, and  that  the  plagiarist  no  longer  appears  in 
borrowed  pluim  s.  The  late  M.  Victor  Cousin  was  gene- 
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rally  supposed  to  have  translated  into  French  the  works 
of  Plato.  We  know  now  that  he  merely  requested  some 
of  his  pupils  to  revise  and  complete  the  translation  originally 
composed  hy  Grou.  The  French  version  of  Reid,  par  M. 
Th.  Jouffroy,  as  the  catalogues  say,  is  really  M.  Garnier’s. 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas  — “ dont  le  nom  doit  se  trouver 
partout  oil  il  y a des  peccadillos  litte'raires  a signaler” — 
published,  under  the  title  Gaule  et  France ^ a volume 
mainly  copied  (without  acknowledgment)  from  Chateau- 
briand and  Augustin  Thierry. 

The  word  supercherie  is  unfortunately  so  wide  in  its 
application,  that  it  includes  every  kind  of  conceit  and 
untruth : from  the  laughable  but  innocent  vanity,  which 
makes  a man  tack  to  his  own  name  that  of  his  native 
place  (Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Collin  de  Plancy,  Roselly  de 
Lorgues,  etc.),  to  the  downright  piece  of  fraud  which  led 
M.  Castilblaze  to  insert,  in  his  Dictionnaire  de  musique 
moderne  (1821,  2 vols.  8°)  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  articles  from  that  of  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau, 
whom  he  nevertheless  calls  “ ce  musicien  ignorant.” 

The  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  thus  see  that,  besides 
its  merits  as  a literary  work,  the  dictionary  published  by 
Messrs.  Brunet  and  Jannet  is  interesting  from  a moral 
point  of  view.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  have  the  effect 
of  putting  down  literary  dishonesty. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill.  GuSTAVE  Massok. 

Death  of  Sir  Charles  George  Young,  Garter. 
Another  old  and  valued  contributor  to  “ N.  & Q.”  has 
been  called  to  his  rest.  Sir  Charles  G.  Young,  Garter- 
King-of-Arms,  died  on  Wednesday  the  1st  inst.,  aged 
seventy-four,  after  having  discharged  the  responsible 
duties  of  his  important  office  for  twenty-seven  years, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign  and  with  the  greatest 
credit  to  himself.  Besides  a Catalogue  of  the  Arundel 
Manuscripts  in  the  College  of  Arms,  1829,  and  his  care- 
fully prepared  work  on  The  Order  of  Precedence,  1851,  Sir 
Charles  was  the  author  of  several  privately  printed  tracts 
on  matters  connected  with  his  office  which  are  highly 
valued.  His  death  will  be  felt  as  a great  loss  by  the 
College  over  which  he  presided,  and  by  a large  circle  of 
attached  friends. 
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ERSE  WORDS  DENOTING  THE  MOON. 

In  the  Highland  Scottish  dialect  the  words 
gealach,  re,  and  luan,  severally  signify  fhe  moon. 
In  the  Irish  dialect  the  same  words,  and  another 
word,  easg  or  eascon,  are  applied  to  it.  In  the 
Manx  vocabulary  two  words,  eayst  and  luan,  are 
given  as  denoting  that  planet.  Eaxjst  is,  however, 
the  only  word  used  by  the  Manx  people. 

Gealach  is  probably  from  geal,  white.  The 
word  rb  indicates  not  only  the  moon,  but  a period 
of  time,  a season,  or  duration.  Luan  is  simply  a 
modification  of  the  Latin  lu7ia.  The  meaning  of 
the  Manx  eayst  or  the  Irish  eascon  is,  however, 
exceedingly  doubtful  •,  and  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  this  word,  as  an  epithet  of  the  moon,  is 
not  found  in  the  Scottish  Erse. 

Dr.  Kelly,  in  his  Manx  Eictioiiary,  sub  voc. 
eo.yst,  affirms  that  this  was  the  Hesus  of  the 
Druids.”  Is  this  statement  well  founded  ? Hesus 
is  indeed  supposed  to  have'  been  a deity  of  the 
Gauls,  and  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Mars 
of  the  Homans.  ^Lucan  (i.  444)  is  an  authority 
for  the  mythical  existence  of  Hesus. 

“ Et  quibus  immitis  placatur  sanguine  diro 
Teutates,  horrensque  feris  altaribus  Hesus, 

Et  Taranis  Scythicac  non  mitior  ara  Dianse.”  ‘ 

Camdc-n  remarks : — 

“ The  Gauls  Ujvd  a god,  called  by  Lucan,  Hesus,  by 
Lactantius,  Ileus : the  author  of  the  Querolus  termed 


him  the  barking  Anubis.  because  he  was  pictured  in  the 
shape  of  a dog.  Now  liuad  with  our  modern  Britons 
signifies  a dog.” 

Among  the  foot-notes  in  Gibson’s  Camden^  I 
find  the  following  : — 

‘•Hizzus  or  Hazis  in  the  Sj’-rian  language  is  strong 
and  powerful  in  war.  (Samms’s  Brit.  p.  61.)  Heus,  Mr. 
Samms  thinks,  ought  not  to  be  put  the  same  with  Hesus, 
but  rather  that  he  is  confounded  by  Lactantius  with  the 
known  name  of  Bacchus  and  Hues  worshipped  in  those 
parts.  (See  p.  62.)  Huad  in  British  is  now  obsolete,  but 
hathuad,  which  is  a compound  of  it,  is  their  common  word 
for  a hound — viz.  from  baedhu,  to  bait,  and  huad,  a dog.” 

The  character  of  this  deity  is  indicated  in  the 
following  lines  from  The  Celtic  Warrior’s  Grave,” 
published  in  Sir  R.  0.  Hoare’s  work  on  Wiltshire 
antiquities : — 

“ Hark  ! Hesus  rushes  from  on  high ; 

Loud  war-sounds  hurtle  in  the  sky 
’Mid  darkness  and  descending  rain. 

Hark ! hollow  thunders  rock  amain ! 

See  Taranis  descends  to  save 
His  hero’s  violated  grave. 

And  shakes  beneath  the  lightning’s  glare. 

The  sulphur  from  his  blazing  hair.” 

It  seems  improbable  that  the  attributes  of  the 
god  of  war  should  have  been  assigned  to  the 
lacid  moon;  though,  when  emerging  from  the 
orizon,  that  planet  often  assumes  a fiery  hue. 
The  moon  may  possibly  have  been  an  object  of 
worship  among  the  early  Britons ; but  I am  im- 
able  to  find  in  the  Erse  or  Britannic  dialects  any 
word — unless  eayst  be  one — indicating  that  it  was. 
In  other  languages  terms  applied  to  the  moon 
denote  its  deification.  In  the  Sanskrit,  among  its 
numerous  epithets,  are  — 

“ The  brother  of  Lakshmf,  as  having  been  reproduced 
by  that  goddess  from  the  ocean  when  it  was  churned  by 
the  gods  and  A suras.” 

and  — 

“ The  broken  bodied,  having  been  cut  in  two  by  the  tri- 
dent of  Siva  for  having  violated  the  wife  of  Vrihaspati.” 

Eayst  is  feminine,  and  if  it  had  any  mythical 
meaning,  it  would  probably  represent  a female 
deity.  Has  it  any  affinity  to  the  Teutonic  Ostera 
or  the  Saxon  Easter,  the  name  of  the  goddess  of 
the  East  ? 

I find  in  the  Scottish  Erse  the  word  eascaom  or 
ascaoin,  signifying  harshness,  unkindness,  enmity, 
&c.  This  word  seems  to  bear  a close  resemblance 
to  the  Irish  eascon.  According  to  Tooke  the  Eng- 
lish word  east  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Yppan,  the  past  participle  of  which,  yjij't:,  drop- 
ping the  p,  he  observes,  becomes  ypc,  angry,  en- 
raged. The  Manx  word  for  east  is  shiar,  and  the 
Manx  word  for  south  is  jiass. 

J.  M.  Jeffcott. 

Isle  of  Man. 
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A GENERAL  LITERARY  INDEX : INDEX  OF 
AUTHORS:  ALCUIN. 

I have  followed  the  example  of  the  best  autho- 
rities on  the  life  of  Alcuin,  e.  g.  Histoire  litteraire 
de  la  France,  adapting  references  to  the  early 
edition  of  Duchesne,  although  I have  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  Droben’s  admirable  edition,  as  re- 
printed l)y  Abbe  Migne,  to  which  also  references 
are  appended  on  occasions. 

Epistol(B,  Opera,  edit.  Duchesne,  fol.  Paris,  1617 
[pp.  1462-1674]  ; Opera,  edit.  Frobenius,  fol.  Ratisbon, 
1777  [pp.  555-620]  ; Canisius,  Lect.  Antiq.  edit.  Basnage, 
fol.  Antwerp,  1725,  ii.  379-456  (from  a MS.  at  St.  Gallen.) 
Some  of  bi^  letters  are  in  D’Acherv’s  Spicilegium,  iii. 
321 ; iv.  398  [1664,  vi.  391-397  ; ix.  Ill,  116]  ; others  in 
Historice  Francorum  Scriptores,  ii.  668,  edit.  Duchesne, 
fol.  Paris,  1636 ; also  in  Mabillon’s  Vetera  Analecta, 
p.  398,  8vo.  Paris,  1675-85,  i.  522  [edit.  1685,  iv.  272- 
311],  Nov.  edit.  Paris,  1723,  i.  409 ; and  in  the  Recueil 
des  Ilistoriens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  v.  604-[620.] 
Pezius,  Thesaurus  Anecd.  Nov.  ii.  4-[10],  Fol.  Aug.  Yin- 
delic.  1721  ; and  some  were  printed  at  Ingolstadt  in  1601. 
Migne’s  Patrolugioe  Cursus  Completus,  c.  and  ci.” — De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  Materials  relating  to  the  History  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  Thomas  Dutfus  Hardy, 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  688-9. 

Mabillon,  1.  c.  p.  187,  edit.  Paris,  has  endeavoured  to 
arrange  them  in  chronological  order.  The  first  24,  with 
the  90th  and  106th,  in  the  old  editions,  are  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  who,  as  we  are  informed  in 
the  Life  written  by  an  anonymous  biographer  (who  de- 
rived his  information  from  Alenin’s  pupil  and  friend, 
Sigulph),  employed  him  as  prseceptor  of  himself  and  the 
royal  family,  and  committed  to  him  the  government  of 
two  abbeys.  Subsequently  Alcuin  obtained  in  the  Abbey 
of  Tours  the  repose  and  advantages  which  he  could  not 
find  at  York.  The  study  which  chiefly  interested  him 
was  astronomy.  Charles  also  was  such  an  attentive 
observer  of  the  heavens  that  nothing  remarkable  oc- 
curred without  attracting  his  notice,  and  awakening  his 
reflection.  (Cf.  Eginhartus  or  Einhard  in  his  Life  of 
Charlemagne.)  We  find  from  his  letters  that  from  Al- 
enin’s predilection  for  allegory  he  often  bestowed  names 
on  his  friends  in  jest,  which,  from  their  appropriateness, 
remained  attached  to  them  in  earnest,  and  became  affixed 
to  their  real  names  as  surnames  ; as,  for  example.  King 
Charles  is  usually  called  David,  but  many  times  also 
Solomon.  Alcuin  himself  was  called  Flaccus  and  Albi- 
nus;  the  former  probably  for  the  same  reason  as  pro- 
cured the  name  to  the  Latin  poet,  or  because  he  was 
particularly  partial  to  Horace,  whose  lyric  verse  he  imi- 
tated, in  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  not  without 
success.  The  latter  appellation  is  manifestly  a mere 
accommodation  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  name  to  the  euphony 
of  the  Latin  tongue.  Einhard,  the  private  secretary  and 
biographer  of  Charlemagne,  is  a striking  instance  of  the 
reason  why  and  the  way  in  which  these  names  were 
given.  He  was  a mathematician  and  skilled  in  archi- 
tecture, for  which  reason  Alcuin  calls  him,  after  the 
Jewish  architect,  Bezaleel.  (Cf.  Lingard’s  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  and  Eginhartus, 
cap.  XXV.,  not.  a.  Schmincke.)  The  21st  and  22nd  are  con- 
solatory epistles  to  Charles  on  the  death  of  his  wife  Luit- 
garde,  in  which  he  pursues  the  thought  that  true  life 
commences  with  death : Nascimur  ut  moriamur,  morimur 
ut  vivamus. 

Of  the  distracted  state  of  Northumberland  at  this  period 
we  have  a Gildas-like  description  in  Ep.  xxix.  iEdibredo 
Regi  et  Principibus  Populoque  Nordanhumbrorum  gentis. 


He  still  considered  himself  an  honourable  exile : he  was 
bound,  so  he  argued,  by  his  ordination  to  the  ehurch  of 
York  ; and  he  frequently,  but  ineffectually,  solicited  per- 
mission to  revisit  his  native  country.  He  was  at  last 
ernployed  to  be  the  bearer  of  friendly  proposals  to  Offa, 
King  of  Mercia,  see  Ep.  liv.  ad  Beornuinum,  “ Offie  Regi 
et  genti  Anglorum  nunquam  infidelis  fui.”  (Cf.  William 
of  Malmesbury,  Bohn,  p.  66.)  “ There  is,”  says  the  same 
chronicler,  “ an  epistle  of  Alcuin,  part  of  which  I shall! 
subjoin,  as  it  affords  a strong  proof  of  the  magnanimity 
and  valour  of  Charles,  who  spent  all  his  time  in  war 
against  the  pagans,  rebels  to  God.”  He  says  (see  this 
entire,  Usserii  Veterum  Epistolarum  Hibernicarum  Syl~ 
loge,  Ep,  xviii.  p.  36  [p.  51  and  Works,  iv.]  ; and  Alcuini 
Opera,  i.  6,  Ep.  iii.  [Duchesne,  p.  1669])  “the  ancient 
Saxons  and  all  the  Friesland  nations  were  converted  to 
the  faith  of  Christ  through  the  exertions  of  King  Charles, 
urging  some  with  threats,  and  others  with  rewards.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  (a.d.  797)  the  king  made  an  attack 
on  the  Sclavonians,  and  subjugated  them  to  his  power. 
The  Avares,  whom  we  call  Huns,  made  a furious  attempt 
upon  Italy,  but  were  conquered  by  the  generals  of  the 
aforesaid  most  Christian  king,  and  returned  home  in  dis- 
grace  I know  not  what  will  be  our  destination  ; 

for  some  ground  of  difference,  fomented  by  the  devil,  has 
arisen  between  King  Charles  and  King  Offa,  so  that  on 
both  sides  all  navigation  is  prohibited  the  merchants.  Some 
say  that  we  are  to  be  sent  into  those  parts  to  treat  of 
peace.”  (See  also  Lappenberg’s  Enfand  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings,  i.  232-3.)  xxxviii.  Domino  excellen- 
tissimo  Offano  Regi  humilis  Levita  Alchuinus  salutem. 
Offa  acquired  greater  renown  and  greater  power  to  his 
state  than  had  ever  been  possessed  by  any  Anglo-Saxon 
king  or  kingdom.  (See  charters  of  780  in  Cod.  Diplom. 
pp.  167,  169  ; Smith’s  Beda,  p.  767.)  His  firmness  and 
his  valour  are  incontestable.  His  delight  in  reading  is 
also  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries.  (Alcuini  Opera^ 
Duchesne,  p.  1554).  Lappenberg.  The  original  is : “Mihi 
valde  placet,  quod  tantam  habetis  intentionem  lectionis, 
ut  lumen  sapientise  luceat  in  regno  vestro,  quod  multis 
modo  extinguitur  in  locis.”  Of  Ethelred’s  death  he  writes 
(Ep.  xlvii.),  0pp.  i.  57,  in  Duchesne  edit.  p.  1668)  thus  to 
Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians  : “ Your  esteemed  kindness 
is  to  understand  that  my  Lord  King  Charles  often  speaks 
to  me  of  you  with  affection  and  sincerity,  and  in  him 
jmu  have  the  firmest  friend.  He  therefore  sends  becom- 
ing presents  for  your  love,  and  to  the  several  sees  of  your 
kingdom.  In  like  manner  he  had  appointed  presents  for 
King  Ethelred,  and  for  the  sees  of  his  bishops ; but  oh  f 
dreadful  to  think,  at  the  very  moment  of  despatching 
these  gifts  and  letters,  there  came  a sorrowful  account  by 
the  ambassadors,  who  returned  out  of  Scotland  through 
your  country,  of  the  faithlessness  of  the  people,  and  the 
death  of  the  king.  So  that  Charles,  withholding  his 
liberal  gifts,  is  so  highly  incensed  against  that  nation  as 
to  call  it  perfidious  and  perverse,  the  murderer  of  its  sover- 
eigns, esteeming  it  worse  than  pagan  ; and  had  I not 
interceded  he  would  already  have  deprived  them  of  every 
advantage  within  his  reach,  and  have  done  them  all  the 
injury  in  his  power.”  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  6«  (cf. 
Lappenberg, p. 23 1 Alcuin, p.  1670).  Alcuin  (Ep. xxix. 

ut  supra)  reminds  the  king  Ethelred,  the  patricius 

Osbald,  and  Osbert,  “ de  antiqua  amicitia de  fidei 

veritate,  de  pacis  concordia,  quam  habere  debetis  inter 
vos;  quia  amicitia  qua3  deseri  potest,  nunquam  vera 
fuit.”  This  letter  cannot  have  been  written  long  before 
the  murder  of  Ethelred,  as  it  makes  mention  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  church  of  St.  Cuthberht  by  the  pag«iis- 
Lappenberg.  (Cf.  Ep.  xlix.pp.ll65  and  1672,  whi^'h  latter 
Mr.  Wright  has  incorporated).  In  Ep.  xviii.  ^^'-'^tbumbrian 
exiles,  Torhtmund  and  others,  are  recommended  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  Ep.  xxiii.  is  a letter 
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from  Charlemagne  to  Offa  interceding  for  a Presbyter  et 
Scottus,  who  had  eaten  meat  in  Lent.  (Duchesne,  Script. 
Fr.  ii.  686.)  Another  monument  of  their  intercourse 
exists  in  a letter  (Ixi.)  from  Charlemagne  to  the  Arch- 
bishop Athilhard,  Avhom  Alcuin  styles  the  primate  of 
Canterbury.  In  this  letter  the  humanity  of  Charlemagne 
is  nobly  distinguished.  Mr.  Wright  has  also  inserted 
two  letters  as  fair  examples  of  his  more  playful  style  of 
writing.  Ep.  xcii.  Ad  Dulcissimum  filium  Homerum. 
Ep.  xlvi.  Ad  Riculfum  Archiepiscopum  cognomento  Da- 
mcetam. 

Ep.  vii.  Ad  Dominum  Regem  de  praedicatione  verse 
fidei,  et  baptismo  Catholico  novellis  populis.  “ Alcuin’s 
liberality  of  sentiment  is  remarkably  conspicuous  in  this 
letter  : he  recommends  the  king  in  the  first  place  to 
select  with  care  the  preachers  who  were  to  be  sent  among 
the  barbarians,  and  to  avoid  burthening  the  converts  by 
the  imposition  of  heavy  rates  for  the  support  of  the 
church.  With  this  view  he  Avarns  him  strongly  against 
the  immediate  exaction  of  tithes ; he  entreats  him  to 
consider  that  a tax  which  the  established  Christians  re- 
luctantly consented  to  pay  would  naturally  alienate  the 
minds  of  new  converts  from  a doctrine  which  they  saw  to 
be  oppressive  even  at  its  announcement.  The  passage  of 
the  letter  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  merits  to  be  ex- 
tracted in  the  original  language,”  &c.  Wright.  “ Charles 
did  not  follow  this  salutary  advice ; and  to  his  obstinacy 
may  be  attributed  the  long  continuance  of  the  Saxon 
war  for  years,  and  which  he  could  not  bring  to  a conclu- 
sion until  he  had  executed  some  of  his  chief  adversaries, 
banished  others,  and  conciliated  the  rest  by  the  grant  of 
fiefs.”  Lorenz.  In  the  Capitular  upon  tithes,  Charles 
maintained  the  principle  that  tithes  must  be  paid,  secun- 
dum mandatum  Dei.  (See  Baluze,  Capitularia.y  But 
Alcuin  suggested  that  “ the  Christian  clergy  were  indebted 
for  this  tribute  (the  idea  of  which  Avas  borrowed  from 
the  Old  Testament)  to  the  artfulness  with  which  they 
laid  claim  to  the  position  of  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
therebj’  transferring  to  themselves  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  that  body.”  Lorenz.  Alcuin’s  opposition  to  this 
principle  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  he  Avas 
himself  abundantly  endoAved  with  riches  derived  from  the 
church,  and  lived  in  an  age  which  believed  that  Charles 
Martel,  “ because  he  had  appropriated  great  part  of  the 
tithes  to  pay  his  soldiers,  was  most  miserably  taken 
bodily  out  of  the  grave  by  the  wicked  spii'its.” 

Ep.  Ixiii.  Ad  Adrianum  Papam.  As  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  he  was  imbued  Avith  the  most  humble  and  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  Holy  See.  He  recommends 
Beatissimo  et  omni  honore  dignissimo  Pontifici  magno 
Adriano  Pap®  his  pupil  Angelbert,  private  secretary  or 
chaplain  to  Charlemagne  himself.  In  Ep.  Ixxii.  "^Ad 
Leouem  Papam,  he  honours  Adrian’s  successor  Avith  the 
same  address.  Ep.  Ixix.  et  Ixx.  Ad  Fratres  Lugdunenses. 
He  inculcates  on  the  monks  love,  humility,  and  obedience, 
and  cautions  them  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Adoptionists. 
The  latter  isExpositio  de  Baptisterio.  (Cf.  De  Cceremoniis 
Baptismi,  pp.  1151-61.) 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 


Discoyeet  oe  Ameeica  by  the  Chinese  : — 

“ One  fact  corroborative  of  the  idea  that  the  Old  World, 
or  at  least  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  Avere  once 
aAvare  of  the  existence  of  America  before  its  discovery  by 
Columbus  is,  that  many  of  the  Arabian  ulema,  with  whom 
I haA’e  coireersed  on  this  subject,  are  fully  conAunced  that 
thtt  ancient  Arabian  geographers  kneAV  of  America  ; and, 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  point  to  passages  in  old  Avorks 

Cf.  Milman’s  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  ii.  227. 


in  which  a country  to  the  west  of  the  Atlantic  is  spoken 
of.  An  Arab  gentleman,  a friend  of  mine.  General  Hus- 
sein Pasha,  in  a work  he  has  just  written  on  America, 
called  En-Nessr-El-Tayir,  quotes  from  Djeldeki  and 
other  old  writers  to  shoAV  this.” 

The  foregoing  quotation  from  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  August  I have  taken  from  the  Glas- 
gow Herald.  Musonius  in  a note  on  — 

“ Jacet  extra  sidera  tellus, 

Extra  anni  solisque  Adas,  ubi  coelifer  Atlas 
Axem  humero  torquet  stellis  ardentibus  aptum.” 

JEneid.  vi.  796.  (Virg.  Burmanni,  Amst.  1746, 
vol.  hi.  p.  127) — 

affords  some  support  to  the  opinions  advanced  by 
this  writer.  He  says : — 

“ Designare  videtur  Poeta  insulam  quam  Americam 
Amcant,  nostra  tempestate  inventam,  cujus  tamen  etiam 
antiqui  meminerunt  aliquando  : inter  quos  est  vel  in 
primis  Plato,  qui  in  Timreo  Atlantis  insulam  appellat, 
asseritque  et  ingenti  terra?  motu  et  longa  illuvione  ab- 
sorptam  fuisse  : et  pelagus  illud  innavigabile  remansisse. 
Sed  potuit  fieri  ut  quam  Plato  obrutam  putavit,  alii 
crederent  adhuc  exstare,  secundum  quos  dixerit  Poeta, 
‘ ubi  coelifer  Atlas  Axem  humero  torquet.’  Verum  enim- 
vero,  ne  omnino  Platonis  opinionem  intactam  relinqueret, 
usus  est  Arerbo  jacet,  ex  quo  datur  intelligi  summersam 
esse.  Quod  vero  ait  extra  sidera,  ex  sequentibus  col- 
ligitur,  non  de  quibuslibet  sideribus  agi,  sed  de  his  tantum 
quae  sunt  in  Zodiaco,  ultra  quern  magna  illius  insulae 
pars  extenditur.” 

Servius^  as  might  be  expected,  is  silent  about 
America,  but  gives  the  same  interpretation  of 
jacet  extra  sidera  : — 

“Nullh  terra  est  quae  non  subjacent  syderibus ; unde 
perite  addidit : Extra  anni  solisque  vias ; ut  ostenderet 
duodecim  signa,  in  quibus  est  circulus  solis.” 

R.  B.  S. 

Glasgow. 

Mammtjag  : Lectuee. — I often  hear  the  word 
mammyjag  used  by  the  peasantry  of  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  as  I cannot  find  the  word  in  any  glos- 
sary of  local  terms  and  phrases  (such  as  Miss 
Baker’s  or  Sternberg’s  of  the  adjoining  county  of 
Northampton)  it  seems  worth  while  making  a 
note  of  it.  It  appears  to  be  a variation  of  mom- 
mock  or  7nammackj  and  signifies  a moist  mess. 
Thus,  an  old  man  who  was  exhibiting  to  me  his 
bad  leg,  called  my  attention  to  the  hardness  and 
dryness  of  the  skin;  ‘‘but,”  he  said,  “I  put  on 
wet  rags  when  I go  to  bed,  and  keep  them  on  all 
night;  and,  in  the  morning,  my  leg  is  all  of  a 
mammyjag.” 

I also  hear  the  word  lechire  used  in  an  unusual 
way.  Thus,  yesterday  (August  26)  there  was  a 
fire  in  an  adjoining  parish,  and  a mounted  mes- 
senger was  despatched  for  the  engine.  A woman 
who  was  working  in  a cornfield  told  me  that  “ he 
came  galloping  along  shouting  ‘Fire!  fire!  Mrs. 

’s  stackyard  is  afire ! ’ that  was  his  lecture  ; 

and  it  roused  us  all.  And  he  went  galloping 
along,  shouting  all  the  way,  but  the  whole  of  his 

lecture  was  ‘ Fire  ! fire  ! Mrs. ’s  stackyard  is 

afire.’  ” Cuthbeet  Bede. 
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Woodcuts  in  Daily  Papees. — It  may  per- 
haps he  worth  recording  that  woodcuts  were  not 
very  uncommon  in  The  Times  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  They  mostly  represent  battle- 
fields and  naval  engagements,  and  they  occur  in 
the  numbers  of  February  15,  1804 ; August  11, 
1804;  April  6,  1807;  April  15,  1807;  June  9, 
1809;  July  17,  1809;  July  29,  1809;  Sept.  12, 
1809  (Plan  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre) ; Oct.  26, 
1809  (Device  of  an  illumination  at  the  Jubilee.) 

E.  B.  P. 

^^SoPEANOMi”  OE  Italian  Paintees, — Adolf 
Stahr,  in  his  delightful  Winter  in  Borne”  {Ein 
Winter  in  Rom,  von  Adolf  Stahr  und  Fanny  Le- 
wald,  Berlin,  1869),  writes : — 

“ Together  with  Guercino’s  name  I remember  that  this, 
too,  is  a nickname,  Guercino  meaning  ‘ the  little  squint’ : 
his  original  family  name  was  Barhieri.  Such  like  sopra- 
nomi  which,  originally  given  by  boon  companions,  stuck 
to  the  artist,  and  took  the  place  of  the  true  name  of  the 
same,  are  many  in  the  history  of  Italian  art,  and  they  are 
at  the  same  time  characteristic  as  regards  the  social  forms 
of  that  time.  Thus  the  painter  Eobusti  was,  and  is  still, 
called  ‘Tintoretto’  (the  little  dyer)  ; Barbarelli  we  know 
almost  only  as  ‘ Giorgione  ’ (fat  George)  ; Conradi  as 
‘ Ghirlandajo’  (the  garland-maker) ; Eibera  as  ‘ the  little 
Spaniard  ’ (Spagnoletto) ; Andrea  Yanucchi  is  much  bet- 
ter known  by  his  nickname  Andrea  del  Sarto  (Tailor’s 
Andreas),  his  father  being  a tailor.  Which  name  is  hid 
behind  Luca  della  Eobbia  (‘Maddei"-Luke’),  and  Masac- 
cio (‘Dirt -Thomas’),  I cannot  call  to  mind  just  now.” — 
Vide  ante,  Ein  Winter  in  Rom,  p.  222. 

Heemann  Kindt. 

Germany. 

Leaden  Combs. — I believe  tbe  use  of  these 
articles  for  imparting  a darker  shade  to  the  hair 
is  generally  considered  to  be  comparatively  new ; 
but  the  following  extract  from  Another  Collection 
of  Philosophicol  Conferences  of  the  French  Virtuosi, 
translated  by  G.  Havers  and  J.  Davies  (London, 
1665,  fob),  shows  that  they  have  long  been  in  use : 

On  the  contrary,  at  Bagusa,  they  black  the  hair 
with  litharge,  black-lead,  or  with  leaden  combs  ” 
(p.  17).  B.  B.  P. 


MILTON’S  HANDWEITING. 

I am  endeavouring  to  make  a complete  list  of 
all  the  well-authenticated  specimens  of  Milton’s 
handwriting  and  their  whereabouts,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  know  of  any  which  I may  add  to  the  sub- 
joined:— 

1.  The  MS.  of  Milton’s  minor  poems  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

2.  MS.  corrections  in  Lycidas  (ed.  1638).  British 
Museum  and  Univ.  Libr.  Cambridge. 

3.  MS.  notes  in  Browne’s  Britannia’s  Pastorals.  Mrs. 
Patrick. 

4.  MS.  notes  in  Arati  Phsenomena.  British  Museum. 

5.  Signature  in  the  Album  of  Camillus  Cardoyn.  Eev. 
Charles  Sumner,  America. 

6.  Euripides,  MS.  notes.  Sir  Henry  Halford.  * 


7.  Petition  of  John  Milton.  State  Paper  Office. 

8.  Entry  in  the  Album  of  Christopher  Arnold.  British 
Museum. 

9.  MS.  Poem  to  Dr.  John  Eous.  Bodleian  Library. 

10.  Note  in  presentation  copy  of  his  treatise  “ Of  Ee- 
formation  touching  Church  Discipline.”  Library  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin. 

11.  Letter  to  Carolo  Dati.  Mr.  J.  F.  Marsh. 

12.  Two  signatures  in  the  Eegistrary’s  book  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

13.  Signature  in  a volume  containing  Dante’s  L’Amo- 
roso  Convivio,  Eime  et  Prose  di  Giovanni  della  Casa,  and 
Sonetti  di  Benedetto  Varchi.  Mr.  Arthur  Eoberts. 

14.  Signature  in  a copy  of  Heraclides  Ponticus.  Lord 
Eolle. 

15.  Signature  to  a receipt.  Mr.  Ives. 

16.  Signature  in  a copy  of  Lycophron.  Formerly 
(.?  still)  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont. 

17.  Signature  and  motto  in  a copy  of  Fitz-Herbert’s 
Natura  Brevium.  In  1830  in  the  possession  of  the  Eev. 
Di*.  Stedman. 

18.  Signature  to  a warrant.  Lord  Ashburnham. 

I have  not  included  in  this  list  the  sonnet  in  a 
copy  of  Alexander  Bosse’s  Mel  Heliconium,  because 
it  is  in  a hand  more  unlike  Milton’s,  if  possible, 
than  the  poem  which  excited  so  much  unnecessary 
controversy  last  year.  Nor  have  I mentioned  the 
agreement  with  Simmons,  nor  the  two  receipts 
for  money  paid  by  the  same  bookseller  ; for  these, 
as  well  as  the  letter  to  President  Bradshaw,  and 
the  signature  to  a conveyance  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Houghton,  are  obviously  not  auto- 
graphs. I suppose  that  the  Bible  formerly  in 
possession  of  Mr.  George  Offer,  which  contained  a 
signature  John  Milton,”  perished  in  the  fire 
which  consumed  the  greater  part  of  that  gentle- 
man’s collection  during  the  sale.  Is  anj^thing 
known  of  the  collections  made  by  Milton  for  a 
Latin  dictionary,  which  was  used  for  the  later 
editions  of  Littleton’s  work  ? 

William  Aldis  Weight. 

Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 


Ancient  Custom.  — The  Weekly  Dispatch  of 
July  25,  1869,  says : — 

“ The  annual  custom  of  restoring  the  lost  sheep,  which 
has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire  moors,  was  observed 
on  Tuesday.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was  the  Millers’ 
Arms,  Salterbrook,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Man- 
chester, and  about  the  same  distance  from  Sheffield.” 

What  is  the  custom  referred  to  ? I am  a Lan- 
cashire ‘‘borderer,”  and  yet  I can  say,  in  the 
language  of  Hogg,  I 

“ Never  had  heard  of  the  rite  before.” 

Stephen  Jackson. 

“The  Ancient  Maeinee”  and  Sie  John 
Davies’s  “ Oechestea.” — Has  the  following  simi- 
larity been  noted  ? — 

“ For  loe  the  Sea  that  fleets  about  the  Land, 

And  like  a girdle  clips  her  solide  waist, 

Musicke  and  measure  both  doth  vnderacand : 

For  his  great  chrystall  eye  is  alwayes  cast 
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Vp  to  the  Moone,  and  on  her  fixed  fast : 

And  as  she  daunceth  in  her  pallid  spheere, 

So  daunceth  he  about  his  center  here.” 

Orchestra,  verse  49. 

“ Still  as  a slave  before  his  lord, 

The  ocean  hath  no  blast ; 

His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go ; 

For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 

See,  brother,  see ! how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him.” 

Ancient  Mariner,  Part  VI. 

John  Addis,  M.A. 

Eustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Antecessoe. — Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  “Chapter 
of  Autobiography,”  uses  antecessor  for  predecessor. 
Surely  this  is  incorrect?  A man  may  be  my 
antecessor  and  yet  not  my  predecessor,  if  he  has 
chosen  simply  to  hand  over  his  estate  to  my 
deceased  father,  yet  still  lives  on  in  his  old  home 
as  my  guest.  Decease  alone  can  turn  him  into 
my  predecessor.  D.  C.  L. 

Balch  Qheeies. — 1.  Is  the  name  Balch  very 
uncommon  in  England,  or  otherwise  ? 

2.  Do  the  English  navy  rolls  of  about  100 
years  back  contain  the  name  of  an  xVdmiral  (?) 
Balch  ? If  so,  I -would  like  an}^  information  to  be 
had  concerning  him  or  his  family. 

3.  I would  like  a description  of  coat  armour 
ever  borne  by  any  member  of  the  Balch  family  in 
England. 

If  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  can  answer  either 
of  the  above,  he  will,  by  so  doing,  confer  a favour 
on  an  “American  cousin.” 

W.  Lincoln  Balch. 

Boston. 

CucEOOPENNEES.  — The  members  of  a cricket 
club  “ down  Somerset  way  ” call  themselves 
“ Cuckoopenners.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ? A Sussex  Kectoe. 

Medicinal  Seeing  at  Dulwich.  — In  Har- 
rison’s History  of  London  I find  mention  made  of 
a medicinal  spring  at  Dulwich,  “ from  which,” 
says  the  author,  “ the  waters  are  sent  to  London, 
and  are  esteemed  exceeding  efficacious  in  many 
disorders.”  Now  I have  made  search  for  this 
spring,  but  cannot  discover  its  whereabouts.  Is 
anything  known  of  it  beyond  this  statement  made 
by  Harrison,  and  is  its  position  known  to  any 
one  ? Can  it  be  that  the  historian  is  speaking  of 
a spring  which  up  to  a few  years  ago  existed  at 
Sydenham,  and  from  which  one  of  the  roads  of 
that  village  ( W ells  Hoad)  takes  its  name  ? Hasted 
in  his  History  of  Kent  makes  mention  of  the  well 
at  Sydenham,  and  speaks  very  favourably  of  the 
medicinal  value  of  its  waters.  C.  A.  It. 

“ Genehal  Dundas  he  was  the  Man,”  etc. 
I should  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  will  give  a 


complete  version  of  a poem  or  song,  of  which  only 
one  verse  is  known  in  my  regiment : — 

“ General  Dundas  he  was  the  naan 
Who  first  conceived  the  glorious  plan 
To  raise  a corps  of  riflemen 

To  fight  for  England’s  glory.” 

A Eieleman. 

Emblems  wanted. — I shall  be  much  obliged 
if  any  one  will  tell  me  what  are  the  recognised 
emblems  of  the  Besurrection,  beside  the  Phoenix? 
Also  what  emblems,  if  any,  represent  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Holy  Baptism  ? W.  H.  S. 

Heeingthoepe,  CO.  A^oek. — I shall  be  glad 
to  know  where  this  place  is.  I cannot  find  it  in 
any  of  the  topographical  dictionaries  or  gazetteers 
(modern).  Teegae. 

Leominstee,  Heeeeoed.  — In  which  court 
probate  or  registry  is  a will  of  a person  who 
lived  and  died  in  this  town  most  likely  to  be 
found  ? Wished  for  literary  purposes  alone. 

Student. 

The  Magdalen  Chapel,  Edinbuegh. — This 
ancient  charity  was  founded  by  Michael  M‘Quhan, 
burgess  of  Edinburgh,  in  1503 : the  charter  which 
established  it  being  granted  by  Janet  Ryne,  his 
relict,  in  1545.  Can  any  one  give  me  any  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  founder  ? Was  he  one  of 
the  M^Quhans,  or  Makenes,  who  resided  at  the 
Magdalen  bridge  in  Inveresk,  and  possessed  small 
portions  of  land  there,  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ? E.  M.  S. 

SiE  Thomas  Moeieux,  Marshal  of  John  of 
Gaunt’s  army  in  Spain,  and  Constable  of  the 
Tower  from  Dec,  8,  1381  (when  granted  for  life) 
to  Dec.  7,  1386  (last  entry  styling  him  by  this 
title),  was  dead  in  February  1404.  The  ohit  of 
“ Thomas  Moresse  ” was  kept  at  Canterbury  ca- 
thedral on  the  1st  of  November.  Are  these  per- 
sons identical?  In  what  year  did  Sir  Thomas 
Morieux  die,  and  is  there  any  evidence  that  he 
left  issue  ? I find  mention  in  1362  and  other 
years  of  “Thomas  Murreux  le  fitz,”  but  this  I 
take  to  be  the  person  under  discussion.  He  or  his 
father  was  an  executor  of  Mary,  widow  of  Thomas 
de  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 

Heementeude. 

Thomas  Noeton,  Authoe  oe  “ Goeboduc.” — 
Mr.  Cooper  {Athen.  Cant.  i.  485,  569)  states  that 
his  widow  Elizabeth  was  living  in  Holborn  when 
his  inq.  p)ost  mortem  was  taken  in  June,  1584; 
and  that  this  Elizabeth  was  the  widow  of  Balph 
Badcliffe  of  Hitchin,  and  daughter  of  Robert 
Marshall  of  that  place.  But  the  pedigree  of  Nor- 
ton by  Philipott,  published  by  Mr.  Whitmore  of 
New  England,  makes  this  Elizabeth  Marshall 
the  second  wife  of  Thomas  Norton  the  poet’s 
father;  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols  {Herald  and  Gen. 
iv.  276)  prints  a pedigree  of  Norton  from  the  Vis, 
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of  Herts^  1634^  wliich  also  calls  Elizabeth  Mar- 
shall the  second  wife  of  the  elder  Thomas  Norton. 
I must  remark,  par  parenthese,  that  my  copy  of 
this  pedigree,  from  the  original  visitation  in  the 
College  of  Arms,”  begins  with  the  poet  himself, 
and  makes  no  mention  of  his  father  at  all.  Mr. 
Nichols  goes  on  to  say  that  “ the  third  and  last 
wife  ” of  the  poet’s  father  drowned  herself  in  1582, 
of  which  fact  there  is  ample  evidence  ; but  one  is 
puzzled  to  read  a little  lower  down  in  the  very 
same  page,  that  it  was  found  by  the  inq.  post 
mortem  in  June,  1584,  that  ‘^Elizabeth,  widow  of 
the  poet’s  father,  and  therefore  his  third  wife,” 
was  then  residing  in  Holborn,  and  that  Alice  the 
poet’s  widow  was  living  at  Cheshunt.  I should 
like  to  be  informed — (1)  which  version  of  the 
inq,  post  mortem  is  the  correct  one,  and  (2)  whe- 
ther Elizabeth  Marshall  married  the  father  or  the 
son.  Tewaes. 

Pkimogenituee  in  Poland. — What  laws  pre- 
vailed in  Poland  concerning  primogeniture  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ? N.  K. 

Eegent’s  Canal.  — I should  feel  obliged  by 
information  on  the  following  point : — When  the 
Eegent’s  Canal  was  constructed  years  ago,  how 
did  its  construction  affect  the  course  of  the  old 
Fleet  Eiver  ? I find  no  information  in  Timbs  on 
this  point,  though  he  says  a great  deal  about  the 
old  course  of  the  Fleet.  I well  recollect  it  thirty 
years  ago  when  I was  a boy  at  Camden  Town.  It 
ran  open  past  the  gardens  of  the  Old  Castle,  Kentish 
Town,  and,  at  a spot  a little  to  the  south  of  the 
Castle,  plashed  down  a deep  and  wide  arch  under 
the  road.  It  then  reappeared  in  the  grounds  of 
Messrs.  Goodall,  cardmakers,  in  the  King’s  Eoad, 
and  again  went  under  by  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
King’s  Eoad,  to  reappear  at  Battle  Bridge.  Timbs 
describes  the  rest  of  its  course.  Was  it  brought 
under  the  Eegent’s  Canal  by  means  of  a culvert  ? 
Such  must  have  been  a very  difficult  work.  Or 
was  the  Kentish  Town  part  wholly  diverted  and 
separated  from  the  lower  (more  southerly)  part, 
the  lower  part  being  still  fed  by  streams  and 
sewers  on  the  south  of  the  canal,  and  the  original 
middle  portion  entirely  obliterated  or  how  other- 
wise ? I refrain  from  a diagram  as  1 am  not  a 
very  expert  draughtsman,  but  I trust  I have  made 
my  meaning  clear.  Camden. 

Cdeiods  Seal  of  Ha  wise  de  Keveoloc,  temp. 
Edwaed  II. — The  silver  seal  of  Hawise  de  Ke- 
veoloc (great-granddaughter  to  the  famous  Owen 
Cyveilioch),  called  Hawix  Gadarn,  or  the  Hardy, 
was  found  about  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Penson 
at  Oswestry.  The  seal  is  about  the  time  of 
Edward  H.,  and  shows  the  lady  carrying  a shield 
in  each  hand — a very  rare  arrangement.  On  one 
shield  her  own  arms  are  blazoned,  on  the  other 
her  husband’s.  She  was  an  heiress  of  the  royal 
tribe  of  Powys  (Gwenynwyn),  wife  of  Sir  J. 


Charleton ; who  also,  as  well  as  the  lady’s  ances- 
tors, bore  the  lion  rampant — the  distinction  of 
colour,  of  course,  not  being  visible  on  the  seal. 
Mr.  Massie,  in  a paper  on  seals  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Chester  Archceological  Society  (Part  ii.  1850), 
gives  a drawing  of  this.  Mr.  Morris  of  Shrews- 
bury says  the  seal  is  very  valuable,  as  it  explains 
with  certainty  the  intermarriage  of  her  paternal 
line  with  the  Corbet  family,  as  to  which  almost 
every  pedigree  of  ancient  date  differs.  Hawise 
followed  her  uncle’s  (Thomas  Corbet)  example 
(he  having  avoided  the  single  raven  of  his  family, 
and  bore  Or  six  ravens,  3,  2,  and  1 proper,  a 
canton  gules,  thereon  two  lions  passant  argent”), 
and  adopted  in  conjunction  with  the  arms  of  her 
father  (“  Gules,  a lion  rampant,  or  ”)  those  of 
Strange,  avoiding  the  Corbet  arms  altogether.* 

The  Welsh  books  state  that  four  of  her  uncles 
claimed  her  estates  (by  their  law  of  reverting 
from  the  female  to  the  male  line),  and  Edward  II. 
took  her  part,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Sir  J. 
Charleton,  whom  he  created  Lord  Powis,  and  en- 
tailed the  four  uncles’  property  on  her  issue. 

I should  like  to  know  what  other  examples  of 
seals  exist  showing  a wife  carrying  shields  in 
this  manner.  John  Piggot,  Jun.,  F.S.A. 

Legend  of  Ode  Saviode. — In  a poem  of  the 
fourteenth  century  it  is  said  that  the  Jews,  as 
soon  as  our  Saviour  was  condemned,  shaved  his 
head  and  beard.  The  story  was  communicated 
to  a holy  woman  by  God.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  refer  me  to  the  story  ? As  the  poem  will 
shortly  be  published,  I am  anxious  to  have  the 
information  at  an  early  date.  J.  M.  Cowpee. 

Staffoed  Family.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  such  information  respecting  the  Stafford 
family  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  beheaded 
in  1521,  up  to  the  year  1630,  as  would  include  a 
branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Carmarthenshire, 
South  Wales,  between  these  dates  ? E.  S.  B. 

Colonel  Aechibald  Steachane  was  a person 
who  achieved  some  notoriety  in  Scotland  in  Crom- 
well’s time.  He  belonged  to  the  parish  of  In- 
veresk,  and  had  a brother  Eobert  and  several 
sisters,  who  resided  in  the  parish  after  his  death. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  information  re- 
specting him  or  his  family.  The  name  was 
originally  Strathauchane.  F.  M.  S. 

Wilkie  : Eeading  the  Will. — In  the  French 
Catalogue  of  the  New  Pinacothnk  at  Munich  I 
find  the  following  — 

“ 2 Cabinet,  No.  24.  Wilkie  (David)  ne  en  1785  a Cults 
en  Tifesbir  {sic)  enE'cosse.  f 1841  dans  la  bale  de  Gibral- 
tar. Ouverture  d’un  testament — Sur  bois,  haut  2'  5"  large 
3'  7".  Ce  tableau  est  connu  par  la  belle  gravure  de 
Burnet.” 

Is  this  the  original  picture  ? Clveey. 

[*  This  seal  is  described  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  1’*  8.  vii.  293; 

S.  V.  254.— Ed.] 
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St.  Douloghs. — I lately  visited  tlie  remarkable 
ckiirch  of  St.  Doulogli’s/near  Malakide,  co.  Dublin. 
Not  long  since  it  lias  undergone  restoration,  and 
some  additions  have  been  made  for  tbe  accommo- 
dation of  its  parishioners.  Its  higb-pitcbed  stone 
roof  and  singular  construction  render  it  an  object 
of  much  interest.  Can  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents in  Ireland  inform  me  by  what  race  it  was 
constructed,  and  where  its  history  can  be  found  ? 

Thomas  E.  Winhihgtoh. 

[The  subjoined  interesting  notice  of  St.  Doulagh’s  is 
given  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Brewer  in  bis  Beauties  of  Ireland, 
i.  234,  ed.  1825 

“ St.  Doulagh’s,  distant  from  Dublin  rather  more  than 
four  miles,  is  highly  worthy  of  attention  on  account  of 
its  church,  which,  although  quite  destitute  of  pretensions 
to  beauty,  ranks  amongst  the  most  curious  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity preserved  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  This  building 
does  not  stand  due  east  and  west,  and  is  on  a diminutive 
scale,  its  extreme  length  being  forty-eight  feet,  and  its 
width  eighteen  feet.  The  roof  is  double,  and  composed 
of  stone ; the  exterior  division  ascending  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge.  The  inner  roof  is  constructed  of  rough  stone, 
imbedded  in  cement ; and  between  the  two  is  space  suffi- 
cient for  an  upper  story  to  the  building.  Towards  the 
centre  of  the  fabric  rises  a square  tower,  which  is  evi- 
dently of  a more  recent  date  than  the  principal  parts  of 
the  church. 

“ The  entrance  is  by  a small  doorwa}^  on  the  south,  the 
arch  of  which  is  imperfectly  formed,  and  appears,  unin- 
tentionally, to  approach  in  a faint  degree  towards  the 
pointed  form,  an  irregularity  of  construction  observable 
in  many  other  rude  and  very  ancient  buildings  in  this 
country.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  are  traces  of  an 
arch,  more  correctly  circular.  The  window-cases,  and  re- 
mainder of  the  architectural  parts  of  the  exterior,  are  in 
the  pointed  modes  usual  in  different  early  ages,  and  are 
evidently  innovations  on  the  original  character  of  the 
structure. 

“ The  interior  is  divided  into  two  compartments.  The 
western  division  constitutes  a small  room,  at  one  angle  of 
which  is  alow  turret,  appearing  to  have  been  designed  for 
a belfry.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  same  room  is  a plain 
and  massive  altar-monument,  called  the  tomb  of  St.  Dou- 
lagh.  These  erections  encroach  so  much  on  the  limited 
dimensions  of  the  room,  that  space  is  left  for  only  a very 
small  assemblage  of  persons  ; and  it  is  conjectured  in  Dr. 
Ledwich’s  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland  that  this 
apartment  ‘ was  designed  for  no  other  use  but  the  separate 
admission  of  those  who  came  to  make  their  prayers  and 
offerings  to  the  saint.’  In  the  north  wall  are  three  un- 
ornamented square  cavities. 

“ This  apartment  communicates  with  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  interior  by  a narrow  and  square-headed  door- 
way, of  proportions  too  low  to  admit  the  transit  of  a 
full-grown  person  in  an  erect  posture.  The  eastern  compart- 
ment of  the  building,  forming  the  place  of  divine  worship. 


is  twentj^-two  feet  in  length  by  twelve  feet  in  width  ; but 
its  original  character  has  been  greatly  obliterated  in 
different  early  ages,  and  the  whole  is  in  a state  of  disuse 
and  dilapidation.  At  the  east  end  has  been  inserted  a 
pointed  window ; and  there  are  two  other  windows,  re- 
spectively of  a lancet  form  and  of  a wavy  trefoil  shape. 
The  stone  roof,  now  all  rugged  and  partially  disjointed, 
retains  under  the  tower  the  traces  of  homely  groin-work, 
but  is  coved  in  the  eastern  and  more  ancient  part.  On 
the  west  wall  are  relics  of  a wide  and  irregular  arch,  cir- 
cular in  intention  ; and  on  the  north  side  are  the  remains 
of  an  arch  more  strictly  semi-circular  in  outline.  A stone 
stairway,  on  the  south,  leads  to  the  tower ; and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  church,  near  the  east  end,  are  two  spa- 
cious but  plain  recesses,  for  the  reception  of  books  and 
sacred  utensils. 

“No  traces  of  sculpture,  or  architectural  decorations, 
are  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  building.  In  regard  to 
presumptions  arising  from  internal  evidence  of  architec- 
tural character,  the  ancient  parts  of  this  structure  are, 
indeed,  quite  beyond  date.  The  peculiarities  which  we 
have  noticed,  independent  of  the  absence  of  embellish- 
ment, and  of  the  marks  of  such  architectural  fashions  as 
are  traced  with  satisfactory  accuracy  from  the  12th  cen- 
tury down  to  the  present  time,  prove  its  origin  to  have 
been  extremely  remote  ; whilst,  from  its  situation  in  a 
district  long  triumphantly  infested  by  the  Danes,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  it  to  be  probable  that  the  church  was 
erected  before  the  conversion  of  that  people  to  Chris- 
tianity. If,  then,  we  deem  it  to  be  likely  that  this  fabric 
was  raised  by  the  converted  Danes,  as  a place  of  conser- 
vation for  the  reliques  of  their  venerated  northern  saint, 
Olave  (of  whose  name  the  word  Doulagh  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption),  can  we,  at  the  same  time,  believe  that  archi- 
tects, contented  with  so  rude  and  humble  a building  for  a 
purpose  esteemed  peculiarly  solemn,  possessed  either  in- 
clination or  industry  to  construct  the  massy  round  towers 
of  Ireland  as  belfries  ? It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  name  by  which  this  church  is  distinguished 
has,  in  fact,  any  reference  to  the  favourite  saint  of  the 
Danes.  The  Chevalier  De  Montmorency,  in  his  MS. 
communications  to  this  work,  is  ‘ inclined  to  deduce  the 
name  from  the  Irish  duilleog,  duilleach,  a leaf,  the  leaf  of 
a book  ; whence  didlleachan,  a small  book,  the  Holy-book, 
or  Gospel.’  By  the  same  writer  it  is  suggested,  that 
‘ what  is  here  called  St.  Doulagh’s  bed  was  nothing  more 
than  the  shrine,  or  tabernacle,  in  which  this  holy  relic 
had  been  preserved  and  venerated.” 

“ Contiguous  to  this  ancient  fabric  is  a modern  build- 
ing, quite  uninteresting  in  character,  forming  the  present 
place  of  parochial  worship.  At  a small  distance  is  a con- 
secrated xoell  of  lucid  water  enclosed  in  an  octangular 
building.  This  structure  was  repaired  and  painted  in 
fresco,  A.D.  1609,  at  the  expense  of  John  Fagan,  of  Fel- 
trim.  Esq.  The  paintings  represent  St.  Patrick,  St.  Dou- 
lagh in  a hermit’s  habit,  and  other  subjects.”] 

Alexander  Dope’s  ‘‘Sir  Balaam.” — Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  inform  me  whether  the 
Sir  Balaam  who  lived  near  the  Monument,  was 
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impeaclied  by  the  House,  harangued  by  Coningsby, 
deserted  by  the  court,  and  finally  hanged,  has 
been  ever  supposed  to  be  a portrait  j and  if  so,  of 
whom  ? Besonian. 

[It  has  always  been  a doubtful  question  whether  Sir 
Balaam,  the  hero  of  the  little  episode  with  which  Pope 
concludes  the  third  of  his  “ Moral  Essaj^’s,”  is  a satirical 
portraiture  of  some  notable  contemporary,  or  simply  a 
creation  of  his  exuberant  fancy  ; and  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  150  years  the  possibility  of  determining  it  satis- 
factorily either  one  way  or  the  other  has  now  become 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  hopeless.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
what  has  since  been  oftentimes  urged  to  the  contrary  by 
others  with  more  or  less  ingenuity,  we  are  disposed  our- 
selves to  adopt  that  opinion  in  the  matter  which  very 
generally  prevailed  in  the  last  century,  and  to  consider  the 
vituperative  passage  as  aimed  primarily  and  specially  at 
Governor  Thomas  Pitt  of  “ Diamond  ” notoriety,  the  grand- 
father of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Chatham.  True,  there  are 
certain  portions  of  the  story  which  bear  no  relation  what- 
ever to  that  gentleman’s  personal  history ; but  these,  we  ap- 
prehend, are  only  so  many  ambages,  or  poetical  excursions, 
to  save  the  writer  in  some  measure  from  the  consequences 
of  his  temerity  and  malevolence.  In  the  main  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  narrative  accord  very  well  with  what  is 
known  of  the  sudden  elevation  and  prosperous  career  of 
the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  the  East.  According 
to  Gilbert,  “ Thomas  Pitt,  although  remotely  descended 
from  a good  family,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a per- 
son concerned  in  trade  at  Brentford.”  {Paroch.  Hist,  of 
Cornwall^  p.  68.)  He  was  a man,  therefore,  of  somewhat 
obscure  origin,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and,  as 
we  gather  from  the  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral,  re- 
markable for  his  moderation  and  piety ; or,  as  the  poet 
aptlj’’  describes  him  — 

“ A plain  good  man 

Eeligious,  punctual,  frugal,  and  so  forth.” 

His  cheap  acquisition,  whilst  serving  at  Madras,  of  that 
magnificent  gem  which  he  subsequently  sold  to  the 
Eegent  Orleans  for  five  times  the  amount  he  had  given  for 
it,  occasioned  no  little  envious  discussion  at  the  time.  He 
was  accused  on  his  return  to  Europe  of  having  duped  the 
former  proprietor  of  it;  and  his  name  in  consequence 
became  a by-word  of  reproach  amongst  the  vulgar  and 
officious  on  either  side  of  the  English  Channel.  “He 
condescended,”  says  a writer  in  the  European  Magazine 
(xx.  166,  anno  1791),  “to  vindicate  himself  against  the 
aspersions  thrown  out  upon  him.”  And  a second  con- 
tributor to  the  same  periodical  (p.  245)  supplied  the 
editor,  at  the  particular  request  of  the  latter,  with  certain 
extracts  from  the  “ Vindication  ” in  question,  and  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  London  da%  papers  towards  the 
close  of  July,  1710,  when  the  author  of  it  was  temporarily 
sojourning  at  Bergen.  It  is  manifestly  the  composition  of 
one  who  was  deeply  impressed  by  religious  truth.  In  his 
version  of  the  diamond  transaction,  Pope  probably  selected 
the  most  odious  of  the  many  rumours  afloat  at  the  time  . 
in  reference  to  it.  Whether  he  was  equally  unjustified 
in  ascribing  other  large  gains  — 


“ In  one  abundant  show’r,  cent  per  cent  — 
made  by  the  ex-governor  to  any  participation  that  that 
Midas-like  personage  may  have  had  in  the  infamous  South 
Sea  Bubble  is  not  quite  so  apparent ; but  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that,  with  less  than  half  the  profit  he  had  acquired 
by  the  disposal  of  his  diamond,  he  purchased  from  the 
devisees  of  Lord  Mohun  (who  was  killed  in  the  horrible 
duel  with  Duke  Hamilton)  the  beautiful  estate  of  Bocon- 
noc,  near  Lostwithiel  in  Cornwall — a bargain  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  advantageous  as  that  which  he  had  previ- 
ously made  in  India.  The  line  — 

“ And  two  rich  shipwrecks  bless  the  lucky  shore,” 

may  be  but  a poetical  metaphor  of  the  double  obtain- 
ment. 

The  lucky  speculator  himself  did  not  contract  matri- 
mony with  “ a nymph  of  quality  ” ; that  additional  piece 
of  good  fortune  was  reserved  for  his  son  and  heir  Kobert 
(the  father  of  Lord  Chatham),  who  espoused  a daughter 
of  the  Irish  Earl  of  Grandison,  and  who  learned  to  “ bow 
at  court  ” and  “ grew  polite  ” when  he  was  appointed, 
shortly  after  his  marriage,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  green 
cloth  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales.  That  line,  how- 
ever— 

“ And  one  more  pensioner  St.  Stephen  gains,” 

applies,  in  a subordinate  sense,  equally  well  to  the  father 
as  to  the  son ; for,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
“ Governor  Pitt  bought  estates  and  rotten  boroughs,  and 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Old  Sarum.”  Kobert 
Pitt,  and  subsequently  his  illustrious  son,  represented  the 
same  spot  in  Parliament  for  several  consecutive  sessions. 
It  was  for  that  son,  too,  that  “ a gay  commission  ” was 
purchased — namely,  a cornetcy  in  the  Blues.  There  are 
other  passages  in  this  inclusive  episode  which  we  cannot 
pause  to  indicate,  manifesting  that  the  satirist  must  have 
had  the  early  career  of  the  great  commoner  in  his  mind 
at  the  moment  he  penned  them. 

These  very  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  respective 
histories  of  Sir  Balaam  and  “ Diamond  ” Pitt  warrant 
the  conclusion,  in  our  judgment,  at  which  the  generality 
of  critics  arrived  in  the  last  century.  That  conclusion, 
moreover,  receives  very  considerable  force  from  the  fact 
of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  the  friend  and  to  some 
extent  the  political  confidant  of  Pope,  designating  the 
elder  William  Pitt  “ the  true  son  of  Sir  Balaam.”  This 
very  definite  expression  occurs  in  one  of  his  coarser  lam- 
poons upon  the  youthful  statesman,  entitled  The  Unem- 
barrassed Countenance ; and  the  epigraph  of  which  Sir 
Charles  has  borrowed  from  the  story  before  us  : — 

“ Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a man  of  spirit. 

Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit.” 

See  W.  Walker  Wilkins’s  Political  Ballads,  ii.  319.] 

Thomas  James,  D.D.  — I fiave  a small  12mo 
volume  printed  by  Felix  Kingston,  1598,  called 
“ The  Moral  Philosophy  of  the  Stoics.  Written  in 
French,  and  Englished  by  Thomas  James,  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford.”  I do  not  find  this 
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Thomas  James  in  Wood’s  Athence  Oxon.,  nor  the 
work  in  Lowndes  or  Watt.  In  the  dedication  to 
Sir  Charles  Blunt,  Lord  Moimtjoy,  K.G.,  Mr. 
James  states  the  name  of  the  noble  author  who 
wrote  this  treatise  was  then  not  known  in  Eng- 
land. The  book  recently  discovered  was  bound 
in  a fragment  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.,  which  I 
hope  some  scholar  in  that  literature  will  decipher 
for  me.  Can  you  give  me  any  account  of  the 
author  and  translator  ? 

Thomas  E.  Winnihgtoh. 

Stanford  Court,  Worcester. 

[The  author  of  The  Moral  Fhilosophie  of  the  Stoicks 
is  Guillaume  du  Vair,  Bishop  of  Lisieux ; it  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  learned  Thomas  J ames,  D.D., 
the  first  Keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  translation  has  been  overlooked  b}^  Wood 
and  his  editor,  Dr.  Bliss,  who  have  given  a long  list  of 
his  works  in  the  Athence,  ii.  464-470.  There  is  another 
translation  of  Du  Vair’s  work  by  Charles  Cotton,  Lend. 
1664,  8vo.] 

GAINSBOROUGH’S  “ BLUE  BOY.” 

(4'^*  S.  iii.  576;  iv.  23,  41,  81,  204.) 

A valuable  contribution  towards  a correct  his- 
tory of  this  picture  was  expected  from  Me.  Tom- 
linson in  support  of  his  conclusion,  that  there 
is  not  a shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity 
and  genuineness  of  the  ^ Blue  Boy  ’ in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,”  but  he  throws 
no  light  upon  the  subject,  and  rests  his  faith  upon 
the  acknowledged  merits  of  the  Westminster 

Blue  Boy  ” — a field  on  which  the  rival  picture 
is  likely  to  prove  a winner. 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  however,  frankly  admits  that 
he  should  have  said  in  my  mind  there  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  ” ; but  as  he  has  not  seen  both 
pictures,  his  opinion  must  necessarily  be  ex  parte, 
and  be  estimated  accordingly. 

With  reference  to  my  qualified  expressions  re- 
garding the  errors  in  the  history  of  the  West- 
minster picture,  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Tomlin- 
son, and  considered  by  him  to  be  unimportant 
even  if  true,  perhaps  others  may  hold  a different 
opinion.  Since  they  were  written  additional  tes- 
timony has  been  obtained,  which  corroborates 
Mr.  Hall’s  statement,  that  the  Westminster 
“Blue  Boy”  was  traceable  to  a sale  for  rent 
before  it  was  purchased  by  Lord  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Bichard  Gale,  the  respected  dealer  in  pic- 
tures and  antique  relics  at  47,  High  Holborn, 
well  recollects  that  about  thirty  years  ago  the 
seizure  and  sale  of  this  picture  for  rent,  and  its 
purchase  for  the  Grosvenor  gallery,  after  it  had 
passed  through  the  hands  of  two  or  three  dealers, 
were  current  and  undisputed  trade  anecdotes 


amongst  men  who  were  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Had  Allan  Cunningham  heard  something  of 
this  episode  in  the  career  of  the  Westminster 
picture  when  he  wrote : “ after  experiencing  a 
variety  of  fortune,  the  far-famed  ^ Blue  Boy  ’ 
found  its  way  into  the  gallery  of  Lord  Gros- 
venor”? Mrs.  Jameson  and  Fulcher’s  history 
are  identical  in  substance,  and,  “barring”  dates 
and  ignoring  the  above  episode,  it  has  been  taken 
chiefly  from  Edwards’s  Anecdotes  of  Painter's 
(1808),  in  which  the  “ Blue  Boy  ” is  thus  referred 
to  as  — 

“ A whole-length  portrait  of  a j^oung  gentleman  in  a 
Yandyck  dress,  which  picture  has  obtained  the  title  of 
the  ‘ Blue  Boy  ’ from  the  colour  of  the  satin  in  which  the 
figure  is  dressed.  This  was  the  portrait  of  a Master 
Buttall,  whose  father  was  then  a considerable  ironmonger 
in  Greek  Street,  Soho.*  It  is  not  exaggerated  praise  to 
say,  that  this  picture  might  stand  among  those  of  Van- 
dyck.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hoppner,  R.  A.” 

If  the  original  “ Blue  Boy  ” was  then  (1808) 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hoppner,  what  became 
of  it  P Mr.  Hoppner  died  at  his  residence  in 
Charles  Street,  St.  James’s  Square,  in  1810,  and 
no  such  seizure  and  sale  of  his  effects  took  place 
as  are  associated  with  the  owner  of  the  “Blue 
Boy,”  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster. 

Here,  then,  the  important  question  is  raised — 
Was  it  the  “Blue  Boy  ” that  Mr.  Hoppner  pos- 
sessed which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hall?  It  is  at  least  extremely  improbable 
that  Hoppner’s  “ Blue  Boy  ” ever  figured  in  the 
seizure  for  rent  of  an  occupant  of  two  rooms  near 
Leicester  Square,  and  was  in  consequence  sold  for 
a mere  trifle  (under  a sovereign,  according  to  Mr. 
Gale)  at  Bingham’s  auction  rooms,  in  Ryder’s 
Court,  Leicester  Square:  all  of  which  circum- 
stances, it  now  appears,  did  befall  the  Westminster 
“ Blue  Boy.”  At  any  rate  the  facts  already  elicited 
show  that  there  is  much  greater  probability  that 
Hoppner’s  “Blue Boy  ” became  the  property  of  Mr. 
Hall  than  that  it  was  ever  seized  for  rent,  and 
entered  the  Grosvenor  gallery  through  that 
channel.  This  leads  to  the  question  of  merits, 
upon  which  Mr.  Tomlinson  takes  his  stand,  and 
where  we  will  gladly  meet  him.  So  far  as  a fine 
engraving  of  the  Westminster  “Blue  Boy,”  by 
Messrs.  Graves,  of  Pall  Mall,  can  be  used  as  a 
mode  of  comparing  the  merits  of  the  two  pictures, 
the  differences  are  all  in  favour  of  the  least  known 
one.  To  the  non-professional  eye,  the  chief  dif- 
ferences consist — (1)  in  the  broad  and  harmonious 
treatment  of  the  picture  as  a whole  ; (2)  in  the 
symmetry  of  the  boy,  more  especially  in  the  left 
leg  and  feet ; (3)  in  the  shading  which  develops 

* In  a London  Directory  for  1794  we  find  the  corrobo- 
rative address  of  “Jonathan  Buttall,  ironmonger, *31, 
Greek  Street,  Soho,”  six  years  after  Gainsborough’s 
death. 
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the  form  of  the  chest  j (4)  in  the  feather  in  the 
cap  held  in  the  right  hand ; (5)  in  the  cloak  or 
roquelaure  hanging  over  the  left  arm ; and  (6) 
in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  landscape  back- 
ground.* 

Inasmuch  as  an  uncoloured  engraving  cannot  be 
a criterion  of  the  colouring  of  a picture,  it  may 
be  added  that  in  the  least  known  of  the  two 
^^Blue  Boys”  blue  colour  has  been  introduced 
into  the  landscape,  and  that  the  lights,  tints,  and 
dull  blue  sky  are,  practically  speaking,  a literal 
rendering  of  the  clouded  atmosphere  so  frec[uently 
seen  during  a showery  summer’s  day.  It  is 
especially  noticeable  that  the  dark  background  in 
which  the  head  is  finely  set,  and  with  which 
the  fine  face  so  sweetly  contrasts,  prevents  the 
hair  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  roquelaure  on  the  left  shoulder,  from 
being  any  such  eyesore  as  that  which  so  strongly 
arrests  attention  in  the  engraving.  Subject,  of 
course,  to  correction  by  further  information,  the 
results  so  far  of  the  investigation  lead  almost 
irresistibly  to  the  conviction — (1)  that  the  Blue 
Boy  ” which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hopp- 
ner,  B.A.,  is  not  the  one  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster ; (2)  that  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  one  which  was  the  property  of 
the  late  Mr.  Hall,  as  exhibited  at  the  conversa- 
zione of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1867 ; 

(3)  that,  if  one  of  the  two  Blue  Boys  ” has  been 
copied  from  the  other,  it  is  the  Westminster  one, 
which  is  an  indifferent  copj’-  of  the  rival  picture  ; 

(4)  that,  if  both  pictures  are  Gainsborough’s,  then 
the  least  known  one  is  the  finest  work  of  art. 

J.  S. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  PHRASES. 

(4^^^  S.  iv.  173.) 

“ The  gaderyng  of  the  Trinite  liithT — In  Hone’s 
Ancient  Mysteries  (ed.  1823,  p.  83)  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  St. 
Botolph  Without,  Aldersgate,  founded  48Edw.  III. 

in  honour  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  to  maintain 
thirteen  wax  lights  burning  about  the  sepulchre  in 
the  time  of  Easter  in  the  said  church,  and  to  find 
a chaplain.”  The  number  thirteen  was  in  allusion 
to  Christ  and  the  twelve  Apostles.  Hone  quotes 
a peat  many  items  from  the  chartulary  of  this 
religious  guild  in  his  possession.  This  was  called 
the  Blake  Eegistre  Boke.”  One  of  the  statutes 
ordains  that  every  one  of  the  thirteen  tapers  shall 
consist  of  ‘‘  sex  pounde  of  wex,  with  dysches  of 
pewtre,  accordynge  th’to,  for  to  brenne  ab^  the 
sepulcr’  on  estres  en’  & estres  day.”  And  they 
always  gadyred  of  the  people  for  lygth,  i.  e.  to 

* Through  you,  Mr.  Editor,  Mr.  Tomlinson  or  any 
of  your  friends  may  have  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
similar  comparison,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  an  impartial 
opinion  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  pictures. 


maintain  the  light  they  made  a collection  or 
gathering  of  the  people,  which  explains  the  entry 
quoted  by  your  correspondent.  This  light,  or 
lights,  a subsequent  entry  informs  us,  was  in  the 
form  of  a ^^braunche,”  and  may  have  been  (as 
many  were)  placed  in  a block  of  wood  carved 
into  the  figure  of  an  old  man  lying  on  his  back, 
with  the  branch  coming  out  of  him — hence  called 
a Jesse.”  In  a list  of  their  possessions,  the  item 
^Geed  & yellow  knotts'^  appears,  with  ‘‘pillows 
of  silke  & banner  clothes.” 

“ The  player  yn  the  church-hay T — Mr.  Halliwell 
says  that  the  word  chyrche-haye,  for  churchyard, 
occurs  in  an  early  MS.  quoted  in  Prompt,  Parv. 
(p.  221),  and  was  in  use  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, as  appears  from  Lhuyd’s  MS.  additions  to 
Bay  in  Mus.  Ashmol.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of 
the  word  was  chirche-hawe.  Church-garth  was  in 
use  much  later. 

When  we  consider  the  scenes  which  took  place 
in  the  churchyards  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  does 
not  seem  wonderful  that  the  churchwarden  should 
have  paid  a player  to  amuse  the  people  at  the 
re- edification  of  this  church.  (By  the  bye.  Me. 
Couch  should  have  told  us  the  name  of  the 
church.)  As  early  as  the  fourth  century  St.  Basil 
tells  us  that  “ men  kept  markets  in  the  church- 
yards, under  colour  of  making  better  provision 
for  the  feasts  which  were  celebrated  thereat,”  and 
in  later  times  this  custom  greatly  increased.  But 
a worse  use  was  made  of  the  churchyards.  A 
canon  of  the  Synod  of  Exeter,  1287,  says : — 

“ We  strictly  enjoin  our  parish  priests  that  they  pub- 
licly proclaim  in  their  churches  that  no  one  presume  to 
carry  on  combats,  dances,  or  other  improper  sports  in  the 
churchyards,  especially  on  the  eves  and  feasts  of  the 
saints  f or  stage  plays  or  farces  by  which  the  honour  of 
the  churches  is  defiled,  and  sacred  ordinances  despised.” — 
Wilkins’s  Concilia,  ii.  170. 

The  councils  of  Buda  (1279)  and  Soissons  (1456) 
forbid  the  same  things.  Adam  de  Orleton,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  1334,  says : “ Let  not  spear  plays 
ihastiludia)  be  practised  in  the  churchyard.”  Even 
in  1603  the  following  canon  (88)  was  thought 
necessary : — 

“ The  churchwardens  or  questmen  and  their  assistants 
shall  suffer  no  plays,  feasts,  banquets,  suppers,  church- 
ales,  drinkings,  temporal  courts  or  leets,  laj’’ juries,  or  any 
other  profane  usage,  to  be  kept  up  in  the  church,  chapel^ 
or  churchyard.” 

The  item,  “ makyng  of  two  sengelerf  refers,  I 
think,  to  sheds  or  booths.  The  word  seng  is  used 
now  in  Yorkshire  to  signify  shade  or  shelter.*  The 

* Bede  tells  us  that  Gregory  the  Great  in  his  letters  to 
Austin  and  Mellitus,  the  first  Saxon  bishops  here,  ordered 
them  to  allow  the  people  liberty,  on  their  annual  feasts 
of  the  dedication  of  their  churches,  to  build  themselves 
booths  round  about  the  church,  and  there  feast  and  enter- 
tain themselves  with  eating  and  drinking  in  lieu  of  their 
ancient  sacrifices  while  they  were  heathens.  The  Ger- 
mans called  these  feasts  Kyrchweiches,  or  church-feasts — 
hence,  church-wakes. 
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Jesus  cotes  ” and  Tormeteris  cotes  ” evidently 
refer  to  the  garments  used  by  those  who  acted  in 
the  miracle  plays  of  the  period.  These  were  pro- 
bably used  in  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  Descent 
into  Hell.”  The  Coventry  mystery  of  this  subject 
consisted  of  only  six  verses  (Cotton  MS.,  Pageant 
xxxiii.).  But  Hone  says  the  Chester  mystery  of 
the  same  (Harl.  MS.  2124)  is  a tedious  para- 
phrase of  circumstances  in  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus.  This  gospel,  in  Anglo-Saxon  b}^  yElfric, 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s  in  the  year  950,  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Hickes  at  Oxford  in  1G98.  In 
Fte?'s  Plouffhman^s  Tidon  is  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  Christ’s  descent  into  hell.  Hearne  gives 
a print  from  an  ancient  drawing  representing  Our 
Lord  visiting  hell.  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  this  as 
an  early  instance  of  aroint — a word  used  twice  by 
Shakespeare.  A devil  is  represented  saying  to 
Our  Lord,  ‘^out,  out,  arongtr  Some  extracts, 
from  a parish  account  book  of  Chelmsford,  1557- 
1668,  will  show  how  well  “ mynstrelles  ” and 
players  were  taken  care  of.  In  an  Inventory  of 
the  goods  remaynyng  in  the  Churche,”  about  thirty 
various  dresses  are  given ; one  item  is  iij  sloppes 
for  devils” : — 

“ 1562. — Paid  unto  the  mynstrells  for  the  Show  day  & 
for  the  Plaj’e  daye,  xx^ 

It“  paid  unto  Burtonwoode  for  ther  meat  & drinke,  x^. 
It™  paid  unto  the  Trumpetur  for  his  payues,  x®. 

It™  paid  unto  W.  Hervet  for  makinge  the  vices  coote 
& jornet  of  borders,  & a jerken  of  borders,  xv®. 
it™  paid  to  Xrofer  for  writtinge  seven  partes,  ij-’. 

It™  P'1  to  John  Lokyer  for  makynge  of  iii  shephoks,  & 
for  iron  work  that  Burle  occuped  for  the  hell,  iiij*. 

It™  for  the  Mynstrells  soper  a Saterday  at  nyght,  ij». 
It™  for  ther  breakfaste  on  Sondaj^  mornynge,  ij^ 

It™  for  ther  dynners  on  Sondaye,  ij’. 

It™  to  John  Wright  for  makynge  a cotte  of  lether  for 
Christe,  xvj'i. 

It™  for  one  doz.  Spanyshe  whighte,  vj*!. 

It™  for  vj  doz.  golde  foile,  iij’  vi*!. 

It™  for  fyftie  fadame  of  lyne  for  the  clowdes,  xihh 
It™  for  read  W3me  vineg*",  i possett,  iiii*!.” 

Among  the  receipts  for  the  year  1563  are  many 
entries  showing  that  the  men  of  Saffron  Walden, 
Colchester,  Baddow,  &c.,  hired  the  dresses  at 
various  times.  In  1576  it  appears  they  sold  all 
the  copes  and  other  vestments  in  the  church,  and 
the  players’  coats,  jerkins,  gowns,  “heares  [wigs], 
cappes,  herds,  jornetts,  mantells  & capes,”  for 
‘‘  vj‘*  xiij®  iiij'^.” 

In  the  Dunmow  parish  accounts  we  find  they 
had  pageants  at  the  May  and  Corpus  Christi 
feast,  as  well  as  the  Lord  of  Misrule  at  Christ- 
mas.^ People  from  the  neighbouring  parishes  came 
to  witness  these,  and  a good  deal  of  nione}'"  was 
collected.  The  plays  ended  about  the  yearlSlG. 
At  one  of  the  Corpus  Christi  feasts  the  church- 
warden bought  two  calves  and  three  sheep  (cost- 
ing 55.)  for  the  feast,  and  at  the  same  time  paid — 

“ to  the  Mynstrels 08 

to  Aver  of  Chelmsford  for  plaj'ers’  garments, 

and  carrying  the  same  . . . .20 

to  our  pla^-ers .68” 


Mr.  Walcott  says  the  earliest  notice  of  a miracle- 
play  occurs  in  the  history  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey. 
Matthew  Paris  tells  us  of  a disaster  which  befell 
Geoffrey,  a schoolmaster  of  Dunstable,  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  Normandy,  and  was  looking 
forward  to  become  the  head  of  the  conventual 
school  of  St.  Alban’s  : — 

“ He  represented  the  play  of  St.  Katharine,  which  we 
commonly  call  miracles,  and  he  borrowed  of  the  sacristan 
of  St.  Alban’s  the  use  of  the  choral  copes  to  lend  it 
ornament.” 

A fire  ensued,  and  the  copes  were  burned ; but 
Geoffrey  offered  himself  as  a novice  in  lieu  of 
them;  and  he  eventually  became  Abbot  of  St. 
Alban’s,  where  he  died  1146. 

Kobert  Baston,  a Carmelite  friar  of  Scarborough, 
who  accompanied  Edward  II.  to  the  siege  of 
Stirling  Castle,  was  the  author  of  tragedies  and 
comedies,  none  of  which  are  extant.  Archbishop 
Langton  and  Bishop  Grostete  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  composed  plays  in  Norman 
French.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  choristers 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  petitioned  Richard  II. 
not  to  allow  inexpert  persons  to  perform  plays 
near  there. 

I will  conclude  this  long  note  by  a quotation 
(given  by  Walcott)  from  a poem  translated  from 
the  French,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  Robert 
Manning,  a Gilbertine  canon  of  Brunne,  Lincoln- 
shire, which  shows  well  the  connection  between 
the  miracle  play  and  the  liturgical  drama:  — 

“ Hyt  ys  forbode  hym  yn  the  decre 
MjTacles  for  to  make  or  se ; 

For  myracles  zyf  you  begynne, 

Hyt  ys  a gaderynt  a sj'glit  of  synne. 

He  may  jm  the  cherche,  thurgh  thys  resun,. 

Play  the  Resurreccyun, 

That  is  to  saye,  how  God  rose ; 

And  he  ma^r  plaj^e  w^Thoutyn  plyght, 

How  God  was  bore  3’“  thole  nyght.” 

The  word  licheiid,  quoted  by  your  correspon- 
dent, means,  I think,  the  death-ground  or  church- 
yard. John  Piggot,  Jtjn.,  F.S.A. 

The  Elms,  Ulting,  Maldon. 


HORACE,  CARM.  I.  28. 

(Ph  S.  iv.  112,  181.) 

The  decay  in  my  sight  having  made  writing  a 
rather  painful  exercise  to  me,  I had  resolved  to 
abstain  from  all  controversy.  Accordingly  I took 
no  notice  of  the  flippant,  I might  add  ignorant;, 
reply  made  last  year  to  my  attempts  to  remove  a 
difficulty  from  one  of  the  Gospels.  But  with. 
Mr.  Tew  the  case  is  widely  different ; for  he  al- 
ways writes  like  a scholar  and  a gentleman,  and 
not  to  answer  him  would  seem  to  be  like  ac- 
knowledging a defeat.  I will,  however,  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 

I beg,  then,  to  inform  him  that  the  eclogues  of 
Virgil  that  I had  chiefly  in  view  were  the  fifth 
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and  eighth,  which  Professor  Conington  styles  a 
species  of  amoebsean,”  so  that  I had  authority  for 
the  term  I used.  The  17th  epode,  I may  ob- 
serve, is  not  to  the  purpose,  for  the  epodes  are 
not  lyrical,  not  being  in  stanzas  like  the  odes, 
which  were  all  intended  to  be  sung. 

I am  greatly  afraid  that  Me.  Tew  has  only  the 
ordinary  English  knowledge  of  rdythology ; that 
is  to  say,  next  to  none.  The  only  persons  I have 
known  who  really  understood  it  were,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David’s  and  the  Pev.  Mr.  Kenrick.  I am 
fully  sure,  then,  that  he  has  never  read  my  Myth- 
ology— the  only  work  of  any  value  on  the  subject 
in  our  language,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  Welcker. 
If  he  had,  he  surely  would  not  have  said  that  Virgil 
was  only  referring  to  the  popular  m3';thology  ” 
in  his  account  of  Dido  j for  the  Roman  religion 
knew  nothing  of  Proserpine,  and  this  is  the  most 
inactive  of  deities  in  the  creed  of  Greece.  I look 
on  Virgil  himself  as  the  inventor  of  the  notion 
in  question,  and  the  only  way  I can  account  for 
it  is  this.  In  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  Death 
(©amros)  performs  this  office,  and  as  death  in 
Latin  is  feminine,  and  it  knew  nothing  of  such  a 
deity  as  Mors,  Virgil  may  have  bestowed  the 
office  on  Proserpine,  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
Statius  and  by  this  interpolator,  whom  I must 
regard  as  a mere  conceited  pedant,  who  fancied 
he  could  add  to  the  beauties  of  Horace.  Plis 
additions  to  the  odes — for  he  only  added,  never 
altered — amount,  in  my  opinion,  to  something- 
like  a hundred  lines.  By  the  way,  can  Me.  Tew 
explain  the  historical  allusions  in  this  worthy’s 
stanzas  (3  and  4)  in  iii.  6,  or  name  the  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Atlantic  from  which 
the  Ethiopian  fleets  issued  that  filled  Rome  with 
terror  ? Can  he  make  any  tolerable  sense  of  the 
eleventh  stanza  in  iv.  4 ? I think,  after  all,  that 
Me.  Tew  will  have  his  supporters,  and  I mine,  the 
last  few  indeed  in  proportion. 

Thomas  ICeightley. 


VELOCIPEDES. 

(4:^^  S.  iv.  121.) 

The  name  of  these  carriages  is  not  new.  The 
first  velocipede  that  I remember  was  one  used  at 
Skipton,  in  Craven,  by  Mr.  Fitzowen,  the  walk- 
ing gentleman  ” in  the  Bradford  theatrical  circuit. 
This  was  about  1818;  and  the  horse  and  his 
rider  afforded  no  little  fun  to  the  boys  at  the 
grammar  school.  Fitzowen  was  a good-natured 
man,  and  he  often  indulged  me  and  my  associates 
with  a ^Gry.”  The  vehicle  was  popularly  called 
a dandy-iiorse.”  It  was  without  treddles,  and 
exactly  like  the  toy  velocipedes  now  used  by 
children — ^just  such  a concern  as  the  accidental 
one  described  by  Me.  Bates. 

The  book  alluded  to  by  Me.  Bates  was,  I think, 
the  one  known  as  The  Dandy  Booh,  It  was  a 


little  quarto,  with  a coloured  plate  to  each  verse. 
The  subject  was  — 

“ . . . . a party  and  treat, 

By  Doctor  Pillblister, 

And  Betsy  his  sister. 

Who  lived  in  Great  Chamomile  Street.” 

That  is  the  only  portion  I remember.  All  the 
guests  were  dandies  (male  and  female).  Whether 
any  one  arrived  on  a dandy-horse  I cannot  call  to 
mind,  nor  have  I any  recollection  of  a velocipedal 
plate.  The  narrative  was  by  no  means  void  of 
humour;  it  was  probably  suggested  by  the  French 
chanson — Va-t-en  voir  s’ils  viennent,  Jean ! ” 

The  original  velocipede  was  attacked  in  the 
medical  journals,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  one  of 
his  lectures  asserted  that  cases  of  rupture  had 
occurred  from  its  use.  The  old  saying,  Give  a 
dog  a bad  name  and  hang  him,”  was  soon  exem- 
plified, and  fear  caused  the  dandy -horse  to  be 
laid  aside.  I trust  that  the  improved  vehicle  is 
not  liable  to  the  same  charge.  A monster  car- 
riage is  at  present  astonishing  the  inhabitants  of 
Lausanne.  It  has  three  wheels — two  of  them  of 
immense  size.  There  is  room  for  four  persons. 
The  machinery  is  worked  by  the  hands  of  two 
individuals,  one  in  front  and  one  behind.  The 
feet  are  not  used,  and  the  Swiss  inventor  styles 
his  carriage  a velocwiane.  The  wheels  are  set  in 
motion  by  handles  moved  in  grooves,  like  those 
to  the  bellows  of  an  organ.  There  are  three 
handles : one  for  the  small  wheel,  and  two  for  the 
great  ones.  The  velocimane  goes  along  at  a great 
speed,  and  does  not  appear  to  oscillate  in  the 
least — in  which  respect  it  has  an  evident  advan- 
tage over  the  bycicle. 

The  word  dandy — either  from  the  French  din- 
din  ■=■  a silly  fellow  or  coxcomb,  or  from  dindon, 
a turkey — was  probably  known  in  England  and 
Ireland  long  anterior  to  dandyism.  The  air  of 
Moore’s  song  of  ^^Eveleen’s  Bower,”  although 
taken  by  him  from  Pretty  Peggy  of  Derby,  0 !” 
was  used  also  to  a song  with  a chorus  — 

“ We’ll  take  a little  sup 
For  to  keep  our  spirits  up  : 

A little  drop  o’  whisky  is  the  Dandy,  O ! ” 

The  air  of  “The  Young  May  Moon  ” is  that  of 
a song  called  “The  Dandy,  0 ! ” As  the  metre  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  “ Eveleen’s  Bower,”  “ The 
Dandy,  O ! ” must  have  been  a different  song  to 
the  one  quoted  above. 

The  bantam  cock  was  probably  the  original 
English  and  Irish  dandy, ' and  the  proud  little 
bird  may  have  derived  his  name  from  dindon,  a 
turkey.  We  all  know  the  proverb,  “ He  struts 
like  a turkey-cock.”  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
transference  of  the  term  from  the  conceited  fowl 
to  the  equally  ridiculous  two-legged  biped._  The 
“ dandy,  0 ! ” of  the  songsters  seems  to  signify  the 
summit  of  conviviality,  and  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  slang  expression,  “That’s  the  ticket  for  soup.” 
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To  these  notes  I may  very  appropriately  append 
Josh  Billings’s  remarks  on  a velocipede.  Josh  is 
the  worthy  successor  of  Major  Longhow  and 
other  American  humorists : — ■ 

“ It  don’t  take  much  stuff  to  build  a filosipede.  I am 
bold  tew  say  that  a man  could  make  one  ov’  ’em  out  of  a 
cingle  old  plank,  and  then  hev  enough  stuff  left  over  to 
splinter  broken  limbs,  or  make,  perhaps,  a corfin.  A 
filosipede  can’t  stand  alone,  and  that  single  fact  is  enuff 
to  condemn  the  thing  in  mi  eye.  I don’t  want  to  hev 
anvthing  to  do  with  any  hopeless  critter  that  can’t  stand 
alone,  unless,  I might  add,  it  is  a purty  woman  going  for 
to  faint.  I don’t  think  it  will  ever  get  intew  gineral  use 
among  farmers,  az  it  haz  no  conveniences  for  a hay 
riggin,  nor  even  a place  to  strap  a trunk;  and  az  tew 
going  tew  church  on  it,  the  family  would  hev  tew  go  one 
at  a time,  and  the  rest  walk.  So,  of  course,  the  thing  is 
killed  in  that  direction.” 

Should  Mr.  Billings  ever  come  across  the  velo- 
cimane,  he  may  perhaps  change  his  opinion  as  to 
the  church-going.”  Stephen"  Jackson. 


ROCOCO. 

{4:^^  S.  iv.  158.) 

There  are  many  words  in  everyday  use  with 
whose  meaning  we  think  ourselves  acquainted, 
but  respecting  which  our  actual  knowledge  is  but 
superficial.  Of  this  kind  the  word  rococo  was 
till  now  to  myself,  and  I think  it  is  likely  to  be  so 
to  others. 

On  reading  the  query  of  N.  K.’s  I turned  to  the 
■first  book  at  hand,  viz.  Chambers’s  Dictionary,  and 
there  I found  as  follows  : — 

“ Rococo. — A name  given  to  the  very  debased  style 
of  architecture  and  decoration  which  succeeded  the  first 
revival  of  Italian  architecture.  It  is  ornamental  design 
run  mad,  without  principle  or  taste.  This  style  prevailed 
in  Germany  and  Belgium  during  the  last  century,  and 
in  France  during  the  time  of  Henry  IV.” 

Let  me  give  due  praise  to  the  compilers  of  this 
excellent  work,  which  is  a mine  of  information. 
I fully  recognise  its  merits  5 but  here  both  writer 
and  engraver  are  quite  in  the  dark.  The  cut 
illustrating  the  article  represents  a very  debased 
classical  style,  which,  both  in  contours  and  in  its 
leading  features,  is  quite  different  from  what 
(though  it  seems  a paradox)  may  be  properly 
called  jjwre  Rococo.  In  this  cut  will  be  seen 
plenty  of  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines, 
whereas  the  one  great  rule  of  genuine  Rococo  is 
to  have  no  straight  lines  at  all. 

The  style  named  Rococo  ” sprang  into  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  It  is  often  called 
the  Style  Pompadour.”  Its  name  is  a capriccio, 
compounded  of  the  words  rocaille  = rock  work, 
and  coqidlle  — a shell,  both  of  which  arranged 
in  every  variety  of  curved  and  flowing  outline 
(never  straight)  give  the  peculiar  and  character- 
istic feature  of  the  style, — not  easily  described  in 
writing,  but  well  known  to  all  art- amateurs,  and 


easily  recognisable  when  once  seen  and  under- 
stood. 

In  the  woodcut  and  article  mentioned  above, 
the  word  rococo  is  merely  synonymous  with  the 
phrase  in  bad  taste.”  How  came  it  to  be  so 
loosely  used  ? In  this  way.  The  Grecian  fashion 
of  the  Consulate  and  Empire  prevailed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  5 and  in  this  hori- 
zontal and  perpendicular  lines  largely  predomi- 
nate, though,  as  before  observed,  both  are  quite 
adverse  to  the  flowing  curves  of  the  Rococo. 
Everything  that  displeased  the  classical  eye  was 
of  course  tasteless  and  hideous,  and  in  this  cate- 
gory the  graceful  and  pretty  fashion  of  Louis  XV. 
and  the  debased  pillars  and  pediments  of  Henry 
IV.  were  equally  confounded.  It  is,  I know, 
difficult  to  settle  the  tastes  of  different  persons ; 
but  for  myself  I agree  with  the  opinion  expressed 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  work  of  an 
eminent  French  artist,  in  which  he  both  describes 
and  does  justice  to  the  much-despised  Rococo  : — 

“ Le  gout  public,  en  se  detachant  du  grand  et  noble 
pour  se  porter  sur  le  commode  et  le  joli,  operait  une  trans- 
formation trbs-sensible  des  arts,  et  le  meme  esprit  de 
reaction  qui  s’etait  fait  sentir  dans  les  moeurs  et  dans  les 
lettres  par  d’etranges  ecarts  se  manifesta  dans  toutes  les 
parties  de  la  decoration  par  ce  style  capricieux,  leger, 
folatre,  qui  semblait  ne  vouloir  plus  admettre  nulle  part 
la  ligne  droite,  et  affectait  de  lui  substituer  partout,  et  dans 
les  details  d’architecture  et  dans  les  meubles  de  toute 
espece,  la  ligne  voluptueusement  ondulee  et  recoquillee 
par  intervalles.  Ce  fut  ce  qu’on  appela  depuis,  avec  un 
profond  sentiment  de  dedain,  le  Stj/le  Pompadour  et  le 
Style  Rocaille  ou  Rococo;  dedain  fort  deplace,  chez  nous 
du  moins,  car  si  les  oeuvres  nees  sous  cette  inspiration 
portent  I’empreinte  d’une  licence  un  pen  bizarre,  elles  ont 
aussi  par  excellence  cette  tournure  spirituelle  et  degagee 
que  nous  aimons  a regarder  comme  essentiellement  fran- 
^aise,  et  qui  Test  en  effet.  Si  Ton  cherche  d’aprfes  quels 
principes  les  artistes  de  ce  temps  se  guidaient,  011  recon- 
nait,  a travers  le  desordre  apparent  de  leur  fantaisie, 
qu’ils  s’attachaient  de  preference  aux  formes  et  aux  con- 
tours qu’ils  croyaieut  les  plus  agreables  h la  vue  et  meme 
au  toucher ; dans  les  appartements,  ils  repudiaient  avec 
raison  les  formes  anguleuses ; ils  avaient  tres-bien  com- 
pris  qu’h  I’interieur  on  ne  saurait  affecter  les  masses  et 
les  saillies,  qui  sent  le  propre  de  la  pierre,  et  doivent 
etre  reservees  pour  le  dehors.  Sans  doute,  dans  leurs  de- 
corations interieures,  tons  les  principes  de  Tart  de  batir 
et  les  regies  du  bon  gout  ne  sent  pas  toujours  respectes; 
mais  on  doit  y constater  une  veritable  harmonie  : les 
voussures  du  plafond,  les  lambris  sculptes,  les  cheminees, 
les  glaces,  la  menuiserie  des  portes  et  des  panneaux,  les 
meubles  meme,  sont  bien  les  differentes  parties  d’un  seul 
tout,  qui,  a defaut  de  cette  perfection  si  rare  dans  les 
oeuvres  d’art,  ne  laisse  pas  de  produire  un  effet  satisfaisant 
par  I’uuite  du  style.” 

E.  K. 


The  precise  meaning  of  this  word,  as  requested 
by  N.  K.,  is  not  easy  to  define.  Braude  & Cox’s 
Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  how- 
ever, gives  the  following  definitioD,  part  of  which 
I co^j  f ante  de  mieux: — 

“ It  has  been  especially  applied  to  those  tormented 
decorations  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
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•which,  have  become  as  much  the  objects  of  horror  to  the 
architects  of  the  present  day  as  they  were  once  the 
fashion.  Interrupted,  pediments,  columns  made  stouter 
at  the  top  than  they  are  at  the  bottom,  broken  curves 
and  ornaments  tortured  in  every  shape  and  style,  con- 
stitute the  picturesque  but  illogical  style  generally  known 
as  the  Rococo.’’’ 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club.  Aleeed  Stkong. 


FIVE  EGGS. 

(4'^  S.  iii.  504,  610.) 

John  He3rwood  has  an  epigram  upon  this  phrase, 
which  unfortunatel}^  (after  the  manner  of  old 
epigrams)  does  little  towards  explaining  its  mean- 
ing:— 

“ He  cumth  in  with  his  V egges,  what  egges  to  call  ? 

Hen  egges,  goose  egges,  or  ducke  egges,  nay  dawes 
egges  all.”  Spenser  Society  Reprint,  p.  167. 

In  his  Dialogue,  fyc.,  however  (Part  ii.  chap,  i.), 
he  uses  the  proverb  in  a way  exactly  like  that  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  Utopia.  A great  many 
speakers  are  expressing  their  opinions  upon  one 
subject.  Sir  Thomas  More’s  scene  is  a privy- 
council  where  the  discussion  is  on  the  politics  of 
France  and  Italy;  John  Heywood’s  scene  is  a 
marriage-feast  where  the  subject  of  talk  is  the 
old  widow-bride.  The  lines  run  thus  : — 

“ I suppose  that  dale  hir  eares  might  well  glow. 

For  all  the  towne  talkt  of  hir  hy  and  low. 

One  saide,  a well  fauourd  old  woman  she  is. 

The  diuell  she  is  saide  an  other  . and  to  this. 

In  came  the  thyrde,  with  his  .Y.  egges,  and  sayde, 

Fyfty  yere  ago  I knew  hir  a trym  mayde. 

What  euer  she  were  than  (sayd  one),”  &c. 

Mr.  WiLLiAiit  Bates’s  reference,  through  Dib- 
din,  to  the  proverbial  phrase  in  Winter  s Tale 
(i.  2),  is  very  apposite.  The  notes  in  the  Vari- 
orum Shakespeare  (1821)  prove  beyond  a doubt 
that  ^^to  take  eggs  for  money”  means,  to  consent 
to  receive  worthless  eggs  instead  of  coin ; to  put 
up  with  cheating  and  insult ; to  give  in  and  knock 
under.  A French  passage  (1593),  and  its  English 
translation  (1630),  are  worth  quoting  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  ‘^eggs-for-money  ” phrase,  before  I 
pass  on  again  to  the  five  eggs  ” : — 

“ L’infanterie  fran9oise  escaramouche  bravement  de 
loin  et  la  cavellerie  a une  furieuse  brutee  a I’alfront ; puis 
apres  qu’elle  s’accomode.” 

“ The  French  infanterie  skirmisheth  bravely  afarre  off, 
and  cavallery  gives  a furious  onset  at  the  first  charge  ; 
but  after  the  first  heat  they  will  take  eggs  for  their 
money.” 

Something  might  be  said  on  the  connection  of 
eggs  with  money.  Cicero,  somewhere  in  his  De 
Divinatione,  tells  a good  story  of  a dream  of  an 
egg ; where  the  oneirocritic  interprets  the  white 
to  mean  silver,  and  the  yolk  gold,  and  keeps  the 
discovered  gold  for  his  pains.  And  the  goose  that 
laid  golden  eggs  cackles  her  death -song  in  many 
languages. 

But  the  notion  of  the  worthlessness  of  eggs. 


when  compared  with  money,  seems  to  me  to 
come  not  improbably  from  the  sign  of  zero — the 
poor  cypher  in  agrum  ” (which  may,  nevertheless, 
stand  in  rich  place”).  I have  often  heard 
duck’s-egg  ” used  to  designate  a 0 in  a cricket- 
score. 

Dibdin’s  interpretation  of  the  Utopia  passage, 
ingenious  as  it  is,  must  be  given  up,  I think, 
when  the  phrase  is  compared  with  that  in  Hey- 
wood’s Dialogue.  There  can  be  no  reference  to 
“ a paltry  subsidy  or  bribe  ” in  the  latter. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  first,  as  I looked  through 
Arber’s  reprint  of  the  Utopia,  that  the  “ V.  eggs  ” 
was  used  contemptuously  of  the  speaker,  pointing 
to  the  worthlessness  of  his  counsel.  But  in  fact 
his  counsel  is  as  astute  as  that  of  the  rest ; and 
More  himself  speaks  of  those  councillors  as  noble 
and  wyse  menne.”  So  in  Heywood’s  Dialogue 
(though  the  dawes  egges  ” of  his  epigram  favours 
my  hasty  notion),  the  third  speaker  states  simply 
a fact,  and  not  twaddle. 

A classical  friend  next  suggested  that  there 
might  be  some  reference  to  the  seven  ova  of  the 
Circus.  Heywood’s  line,  with  its  third  speaker 
(7  minus  2),  might  have  upheld  him,  but  More’s 
number  of  councillors  certainly  did  not. 

After  all,  I think  that  commeth  in  with  his 
fine  egges  ” means,  simply,  comes  in  with  his 
contriWtion”  to  the  subject  in  hand — brings  his 
scraps  ” to  the  great  feast  of  languages,”  to  the 
^S’ery  fantastical  banquet  of  strange  dishes.” 
There  may  be  a slight  hint  at  the  shabbiness  of 
the  contribution  to  the  conversation-picnic,  but 
not  necessarily  so.  The  number  five  I take  to 
point  to  the  five  wits. 

Cotgrave  has  a proverb  (under  oeiif')  which, 
though  it  certainly  has  no  connection  with  our 
phrase,  may  be  quoted,  because  of  the  num- 
ber five : — 

“ Un  oeuf  n’est  rien ; deux  sent  grand  bien  ; trois 
c’est  assez  ; quatre  c’est  trop;  cinq  c’est  la  mort.” 

John  Addis,  M.A. 

P.S.  I find  in  Hazlitt  two  proverbs  which  are 
connected  with  our  V eggs  ” : — 

“ You  come  •with  your  five  eggs  a penny,  and  four  of 
them  are  rotten.” 

“ I would  not  have  your  cackling  for  your  eggs.” 


STONEHENGE  AND  CARNAC. 

(4*  S.  iv.  58,  161.) 

Canon  Jackson’s  account  of  the  erection  of 
Carnac  is  only  equalled  by  that  told  by  Geoftrey 
of  Monmouth  about  Stonehenge.  I may  give  it 
here,  as  translated  into  English  poetr}^,  by  Robert 
of  G loucester : — 

“ Sire  King,  quoth  Merlin  tho,  gef  thou  wolt  here  caste 
In  the  honour  of  men,  a work  that  ever  schall  ylaste, 
To  the  hul  of  kylar  send  in  to  Yrlond, 

Aftur  the  noble  stones  that  there  habbet  lenge  ystonde ; 
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That  was  the  treche  of  giandes,  for  a quoynte  work 
ther  ys 

Of  stones  al  wyth  art  j-mad,  in  the  world  such  non  j'S. 
Nether  nys  nothing  that  me  scholde  myd  strengthe 
adoune  cast. 

Stode  heo  here,  as  he  doth  there  ever  a wolde  last. 

The  King  somdele  to  lyghe,  tho  he  herde  this  tale, 
How  mygte,  he  seyde,  suche  stones  so  grete  and  so 
fale. 

Be  ybrogt  of  so  fer  lond  ? And  get  mist  of  were, 

Me  wolde  wene,  that  in  this  loude  no  ston  to  wonke 
nere. 

Syre  King,  quoth  Merlin,  ne  make  noght  an  ydel  such 
lyghjmg. 

For  yt  nys  an  ydel  noght  that  ich  tell  this  ty-thyng. 
For  in  the  farrest  stude  of  Affric  giands  while  fette 
Thike  stones  for  medycyne  and  in  Yrlond  hem  sette, 
While  heo  wonenden  in  Yrlond  to  make  here  bathes 
there. 

Ther  undir  for  to  bathi  wen  thei  syk  were. 

For  heo  wuld  the  stones  wasch  and  ther  enne  bath  ywis. 
For  ys  no  stone  ther  among  that  of  gret  vertu  nys. 

The  Kyng  and  ys  conseil  radde  the  stones  forto  fette, 
And  with  gret  power  of  batail  gef  any  more  hem  lette, 
Uter,  the  Kings  brother,  that  Ambrose  hett  also. 

In  another  name  ychose  was  therto. 

And  fifteene  thousandt  men  this  dede  for  to  do, 

And  Merlin  or  his  quointire  thider  went  also.” 

In  the  Essays  on  Religion  and  Literature,  pub- 
lished a few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Manning,  there  is 
one  on  the  “Truth  of  supposed  Legends  and 
Fables/’  written  by  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
In  it,  the  Cardinal  fully  declares  the  truth  of  the 
fable  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven  thousand  vir- 
gins, and,  with  a great  deal  of  ability,  he  succeeds 
in  establishing  the  story  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
But  I must  confess  that  I never  saw  any  paper 
which  reveals  so,  by  its  internal  evidence,  that  it 
was  written  by  an  able  man  oppressed  by  the 
most  tremendous  difficulties. 

Leaving  St.  Undecimilla  out  of  the  question, 
the  best  solution  of  the  fable  is  told  by  a Hano- 
verian writer  named  Schade,  who,  in  a work 
entitled  Die  Sage  von  der  heiligeii  Ursula  und  den 
11,000  Jungfrauen,  clearly  proves  that  St.  Ursula 
is  only  a Homan  version  of  an  ancient  German 
pagan  goddess  named  Hehalennia,  of  whom  the 
mythological  account  fully  explains  the  silly  fable. 

With  respect  to  Carnac,  1 spent  six  weeks  there 
in  the  autumn  of  1864,  carefully  inspecting  the 
place,  and  the  conclusion  I came  to  at  the  last, 
and  to  which  I still  with  many  others  hold,  is, 
that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  hand  of  man  at  all, 
but  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a geological 
phenomenon. 

I have  carefully  inspected  also  a much  greater 
assumed  work  of  man  in  France.  It  is  the  valley 
of  the  Seille,  in  Lorraine.  For  a space  of  twelve 
leagues  in  length  this  valley  is  laid  with  masses 
of  so-called  burnt  clay,  in  which  the  finger-marks 
of  the  burners  are  said  to  be  plainly  visible : 
according  to  the  fable,  it  was  formerly  a marsh. 
From  the  irregularity  of  the  breadth  of  the  valley, 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  size  of  the  platform 


thus  constructed,  upon  which  are  built  the  towns 
of  Sant-Die,  Marsal,  Vie,  Moyenvie,  and  Salins. 
But,  without  taking  any  account  of  its  depth, 
taking  the  great  wall  of  China  as  a standard,  the 
platform  of  the  valley  of  the  Seille  would  reach 
thirty-six  thousand  miles.  This  place,  however, 
has  not  had  the  advantage  of  having  either  a magi- 
cian or  a saint  for  a sponsor,  and  so  it  is  compara- 
tively unknown. 

Now  there  are  two  works  in  this  country  that 
almost  everybody  has  seen.  They  are  the  parallel 
roads  of  Glenroy  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  Giants’ 
Causeway  in  Ireland.  Both  of  these  exhibit  ten 
times  more  of  the  apparent  design  of  man  than  is 
to  be  seen  either  at  Carnac  or  La  Seille ; but  who 
would  dare  to  say  that  either  were  other  than 
curious  geological  formations  ? I have  not  seen 
them,  but  all  the  world  is  told  of  two  stone  vil- 
lages, named  Aldersbach  and  Weckelsdorf,  in 
Bohemia.  These  two  places  are  six  miles  apart, 
and  are  nothing  but  huge  stones,  to  which  those 
of  Carnac  are  mere  dwarfs.  They  are  arranged 
in  streets,  squares,  churches,  and  even  busts.  The 
peasantry  tell  rude  stories  of  saints  and  enchanters 
connected  with  them,  but  no  educated  man  doubts 
that  they  are  merely  a geological  formation. 

William  Pinkeeton. 

Hounslow. 


Eni0T2l02  (4th  215.)  — With  permission 
I will  add  as  rider  to  my  query  on  this  word, 
that  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Eardul- 
fus.  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  or  King  Alfred,  about 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  the  clause  is  thus 
rendered,  Ujien  hlap  opep  pip  the  pel  up  to  bsej. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Ckowned  Heads  makrying  Sisters  (4^^  S.  iv. 
95,  180.) — To  the  instances  already  adduced  may 
be  added  the  following : — ■ 

“ Dukes  of  Holstein-Beck,  Auguste-Philippe. 

“ 1627.  II  avait  epouse,  1°  le  15  Janvier  1645,  Claire, 
fille  d’Antoine,  comte  d’Oldenbourg-Delmenhorst,  morte 
le  19  Janvier  1647  ; 2°  en  Juin  1649,  Sidonie,  soeur  de 
sa  premiere  femme,  morte  en  couches  Tan  1650.” — From 
U Art  de  verifier  les  dates,  xvi.  305. 

The  following  official  communication  from  the 
Grand-ducal  Consistory  of  Mecklenburg-Streiitz 
may  also  be  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
inquiry  of  C.  H.  M. : — 

“ Neustrelitz,  30  Dec.  1S51. 

“ The  marriage  with  a sister  of  a deceased  Avife  is,  since 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  prohibited  by  law  in  these 
lands. 

“ The  Grand-ducal  Consistory  Court,  however,  upon 
demand  of  the  parties  concerned,  grant,  b3^  way  of  dis- 
pensation from  this  Jaw,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  per- 
mission to  contract  such  a marriage.  There  are  also  in 
our  law  other  cases  where,  to  a marriage  legally  prohi- 
bited (as  between  cousins)  this  dispensation  claimed  is 
never  refused. 

“ The  marriages  with  the  sister  of  a deceased  wife  are 
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not  at  all  infrequent  ones,  and  experience  does  not  in 
any  way  justify  an  opinion  that  such  marriages  are  less 
happy  "than  others  on  account  of  the  near  connection 
before  marriage. 

“On  the  contrary,  in  cases  where  the  widower  has 
children  of  the  first  marriage,  the  near  blood-relationship 
of  the  step-mother,  as  aunt  of  the  step -children,  contri- 
butes, as  experience  shows,  materially  to  make  the  posi- 
tion of  the  step-mother  that  of  the  real  one,  avoiding 
thus  all  the  difficulties  which  so  often  cause  differences 
in  second  marriagies  between  step-children  and  step- 
mothers. Public  opinion,  which  feels  no  scruples  of  any 
kind  as  to  such  marriages,  approves  of  them  most  parti- 
cularly when  there  are  young  children  of  a first  mar- 
riage, as  giving  them,  in  "the  sister  of  their  late  mother,  a 
second  loving  mother.  The  permission  to  such  marriages 
has  with  us  had  in  no  way  evil  consequences. 

“ Consistory  Court  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg. 

(Signed)  K.  Ohl. 

(Countersigned)  Scharenberg.” 

Our  own  royal  family  have  a further  connection 
with  that  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  George  III. 
having  on  Sept.  8,1761,  married  Sophia  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Oh.  Fred.  Prince  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz.  She  died  in  1818.  Philalethes. 

Douglas  Jereold  and  Bveon  (4^^  S.  iv.  63, 
126.) — The  same  fancy  is  expressed  in  Dr.  Donne’s 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Lady  Danvers,  the  excel- 
lent mother  of  the  sainted  George  Herbert,  preached 
in  July,  1627,  where,  speaking  of  her  second  mar- 
riage— namely,  to  Sir  John  Danvers — he  says : — 

“ I would  not  consider  her  at  so  much  more  than  forty, 
nor  him  at  so  much  less  than  thirty,  at  that  time  ; but 
as  their  persons  were  made  one,  and  their  fortunes  made 
one  by  marriage,  so  I would  put  their  years  into  one 
number,  and,  finding  a sixty  between  them,  think  them 
thirty  a-piece ; for  as  twins  of  one  hoar  they  lived.” — 
Donne’s  Devotions,  &cc.,  edit.  1840,  p.  191. 

J.  w.  w. 

Benedictine  Hostels  at  Oxford  (4^*^*  S.  iv. 
172.) — Mr.  Walcott  in  describing  the  shield 

1 a griffin  segreant,”  has  omitted  a dif- 

ference which  may  enable  us  some  day  to  decide 
upon  the  name  of  the  person  by  whose  benefaction 
probably  these  rooms  were  built. 

The  griffin  segreant  holds  in  the  claws  of  his 
left  hind  leg  a large  roundlet.  I take  this  to  be  a 
difference  of  the  person,  whoever  he  was,  I am 
sorry  to  say  I cannot  assign  his  name.  The  coat 
might  be  for  De  Reduers.  But  the  family  of  De 
Bedvers,  Earls  of  Devon,  had  ceased,  in  the  male 
line  about  270  years  before  the  date  of  the  build- 
ing. That  long  interval  is  not  indeed  a decisive 
reason  against  the  reappearance  of  a coat  quar- 
tered by  the  house  of  Courtenay.  In  any  case 
the  roundlet  is  worth  the  attention  of  persons 
interested  in  the  history  of  ancient  differences — a 
part  of  heraldry  which  has  become  obscured 
among  us,  and  has  passed  out  of  consideration 
under  the  influence  of  the  comparatively  modern 
system  of  the  marks  of  cadency,  as  now,  and  for 
a very  long  time  in  use  in  England. 


It  has  struck  me  when  I have  been  observing 
the  shield  associated  with  Abbot  Compton’s,  that 
the  charges  which  it  showed  were  not  cups  such 
as  appear  for  Butler  or  Argentine,  but  chalices. 

D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Eric  Mackat,  Seventh  Lord  Peat  (4^^  S.  iv. 
175.) — The  late  Sir  W.  M.  Townshend-Farquhar 
married  Erica  Katherine,  yiatural  daughter  of 
Eric,  seventh  Lord  Peay.  (See  Lodge’s  Peerage 
and  Baronetage  for  1869.  G.  W.  M. 

PiCHARD  Pons,  called  Clifford  ” (4*^  S.  iv. 
125.) — Herhentrdde  will  find  the  true  origin  of 
the  Cliftbrd  family  in  Eyton’s  History  of  Salop, 
V.  147.  Tewars. 

Byroniana  (4^^  S.  iv.  157.) — A sequel  to  Don 
Juan  was,  I think,  published  about  the  year  1831, 
by  a mere  lad  named  George  W.  Baxter. 

M.  A. 

Law  on  Homicide  (4^^  S.  iv.  160.)— In  a MS. 

Dialogicall  Discourse  of  Marine  Affiiires  ” pre- 
served in  the  Harleian  Collection  (No.  1341),  and 
quoted  in  a foot-note  to  the  Diary  of  a Naval 
Chaplain,  called  Henry  Teonge,  written  in  1675, 
to  illustrate  the  various  kinds  of  punishments  on 
board  ship  in  those  days,  we  read : — 

“ The  executions  and  capitall  punishments  I finde  to  be 
thus  in  Queene  Elisabeth's  tyme  aborde  her  o wne  shippes. 
If  anye  one  mann  killed  another,  he  was  to  be  bownde  to 
the  dead  mann  and  soe  thrown  intoe  the  sea,”  &c. 

.Ias.  Jenkins. 

Plymouth. 

Chowder  Party  (4*^  S.  iv.  157.) — Permit  me, 
if  no  States’  citizen  forestal  me,  to  give  my  un- 
derstanding of  this  term.  Chowder  is  a soup  or 
stew,  well  known  to  Boston  men,  and  is  com- 
posed of  fish,  bacon  or  pork,  onions,  and  other 
vegetables.  To  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  the  fish  should 
be  quite  fresh ; and,  as  there  is  sport  in  catching 
fish,  a chowder  party  is  often  made  up,  and  the 
favourite  dish  tasted  in  perfection,  especially  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  W.  T.  M. 

Thomas  Bushel  (4'^  S.  iv.  159.) — It  may  be 
added  that  Charles  I.  wrote  to  Bushel  a letter 
dated  “ Oxford,  12  .lime,  1643,”  recounting  and 
attesting  his  great  services,  which  is  printed  in 
Ellis’s  Original  Letters,  2"'*  S.  iii.  310,  Also,  it 
appears  from  his  petition  in  August,  1660,  for  the 
renewal  of  the  lease  of  Belsize  Manor,  Hamp- 
stead, that  Bushel  married  Anne,  widow  of  Sir 
W^m.  Waade,  the  well-known  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  {Domestic  Calendars,  Charles  JJ.) 

Tewars. 

Crashaw  : Miracle  at  Cana  (4^^  S.  iv.  198.) 
The  following  may  interest  Hic  et  ubigue  and 
other  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  in  connection  with  the 
famous  epigram.  I took  a note  of  it  ” from 
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Victor  Hugo : a Life,  related  by  one  'wbo  bas 
witnessed  it  ” (2  vois.  8vo,  1863)  : — 

‘‘Here  is  a whimsical  explanation  of  the  miracle  of  the 
wedding  at  Cana  in  Galilee  : — 

“ La  nymphe  de  ces  eaux  apergut  Jesus-Christ, 

Et  son  pudique  front  de  rongeur  se  couvrit.” 

“ The  nymph  of  these  waters  perceived  Jesus  Christ, 
And  her  modest  brow  was  dyed  with  shame.” 

(Vol.  i.  p.  269.) 

A.  B.  Grosaet. 

St.  George’s,  Blackburn. 

Qtjotatiojst  wanted  S.  iv.  175.) — 

“ And  is  it  then  to  live  ? when  such  friends  part, 

’Tis  the  survivor  dies. — My  heart ! no  more.” 

Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  night  v. 
last  two  lines. 

Louisa  Julia  Norman. 

Beunetto  Latini  (4^*^  S.  iv.  174.) — In  referring 
to  many  works  containing  accounts  of  this  author’s 
life  and  writings,  I have  not  been  able  to  discover 
that  he  wrote  any  Letters.  Perhaps  Mr.  Daven- 
port will  mention  where  he  met  with  the  quota- 
tions which  he  communicated  to  you.  The  Histoire 
litter  air  e de  la  France  contains  in  its  volumes 
many  notices  respecting  Brunetto  Latini,  a sketch 
of  his  life,  and  list  of  his  various  productions,  but 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  any  letters  by 
him.  If  such  exist  in  MS.  in  any  library  or  private 
collection  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  they  were 
given  to  the  world,  for  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  interesting,  and  may  even  throw  light  on 
the  somewhat  obscure  point  of  Dante’s  visit  to 
Oxford.  J.  Mace  AY. 

Niee  (4*^^*  S.  iv.  134.) — Agnes  Snell  was  not  a 
niece  of  John  of  Gaunt,  but  a tenant  in  villenage. 
^‘Fem.  q.  est  villein  est  appele  nyefe.” — Littleton’s 
Tenures  (Villenage),  edit.  1588.  The  word  is 
corrupted  from  the  Latin  nativa.  W.  G. 

Natural  Inheritance  (4^^-  S.  iv.  182.)  — Mr. 
Boyle  says  on  this  subject,  that  he  has  traced  the 
Prince  Consort’s  descent  by  females  to  Margaret 
of  Hapsburg,  wife  of  Theodoric  YIII.  of  Cleve, 
married  in  1290.  Does  he  not  mean  Margaret  of 
Gueldres,  wife  of  Theodoric  IX.  ? Did  not  Theo- 
doric VIII.  die  in  1244  ? and  were  not  his  wives 
Walpurgis  of  Luxemburg  and  Adelaide  of  Hen- 
neburg  ? (See  Anderson’s  Royal  Genecdogies.') 
Margaret  (or  Irmengarde)  of  Gueldres  was  the 
daughter  of  Margaret  of  Cleve,  daughter  of  Isabel 
of  Brabant,  daughter  of  Marie  of  France,  daughter 
of  Agnes  de  Meran,  daughter  of  Agnes  of  Roch- 
litz.  "Walpurgis  of  Luxemburg  was  probably  the 
daughter  of  Ermensinde,  Countess  of  Luxemburg 
in  her  own  right,  daughter  of  Agnes  of  Gueldres, 
probably  daughter  of  Ida  of  Boulogne,  daughter 
of  Mary  of  England,  daughter  of  Matilda  of  "Bou- 
logne,  daughter  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  daughter  of 
Margaret  of  England,  daughter  of  Agatha  of  Ger- 
many. Adelaide  of  Ilenneburg  I cannot  trace. 

IIermentrude. 


i Misapprehensions  (4**^  S.  iii.  522,  610 ; iv.  86.) 
j I hope  your  numerous  correspondents  will  not  fail 
I to  cultivate  this  piece  of  literary  gossip,  and  select 
the  following  at  random  out  of  my  common-place 
book. 

Chamisso,  the  poet  (born  1781,  died  1838), 
writing  to  his  friend  De  la  Foye  at  Caen,  in  a 
letter  dated  from  Berlin,  June  2,  1832,  writes  as 
follows : — 

“ A short  time  ago,  at  the  occasion  of  my  fifty-first 
birthday,  some  of  our  lyrical  poets  united  in  publishing 
a small  volume  of  poems,  in  which  they,  among  other 
warm-hearted  jokes,  sang  my  praise  as  King  of  the  silent 
islands  in  the  South  Sea.  Upon  this,  a literary  friend  of 
mine  has  founded  a quizzing  newspaper-article,  in  which 
he  speaks  with  much  amicable  praise  of  myself  and  my 
government  as  an  example  to  other  monarchs.  This 
again  has  been  eagerly  swallowed  by  all  the  newspaper 
writers  of  Europe,  one  after  the  other ; and  in  the  Peters- 
burg Gazette  my  kingdom  is  mentioned  quite  in  earnest 
and  bona  fide'"’ — Vide  Leben  und  Briefe  von  Adelbert  von 
Chamisso,  ed.  by  Hitzig,  Leipzig,  1839.  (ii.  162,  163). 

Prince  Piickler-Muskau  (born  1785,  died  18 — ), 
in  one  of  his  most  delightful  “ Letters  of  a De- 
funct ” {Briefe  eines  Verstorhenen,  published  dur- 
ing the  author’s  lifetime,  but  anonymously,  first 
edition,  1830),  narrates : — 

“ In  the  evening,  Lady  Mforgan]  told  me  that  the  bad 
translations,  often  quite  transversing  the  sense  of  the 
original,  of  her  works,  gave  her  a deal  of  vexation.  Thus, 
in  her  Letters  on  Italy,  where  she  is  sajnng  that  the  Genoese 
‘ bought  the  scorn  of  all  Europe,’  the  translator  had  read 
corn  instead  of  scorn,  and  rendered  it  sans  fagon : ‘ Genes 
dans  ce  temps  achetait  tout  le  ble  de  TEurope.’  This  is  a 
good  pendant  to  the  ‘ Nation  of  the  Haidschnuken.’  ” — 
Vide  Briefe  eines  Verstorbenen,  second  edition,  1831. 
(ii.  174). 

The  last  piece  of  misapprehension  alluded  to 
has  to  do  with  a remark  of  Victor  Hugo’s  regardr 
ing  the  wild  sheep  of  the  Liineburg  heath,  in  the 
North  of  Germany,  provincially  called  Haidschnu- 
Iten,  but  which  the  great  author  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  understood  to  be  a kind  of  semi-wild  people, 
that  he,  in  consequence,  introduced  to  the  world 
in  general  as  that  nation,  Hermann  Kindt. 

Payne  (4^^  S.  iv.  56,  208.) — The  Annals  of^  the 
Fine  Arts,  edited  by  James  Elmes,  in  vols.  i.  to 
iv.  1817-20,  give  the  names,  &c.  of  artists.  Among 
them  I find  William  Payne,  49,  Upper  Baker 
Street,  landscape  painter;  P.  S.  Munn,  107,  New 
Bond  Street,  landscape  painter ; G.  W ebster, 
White  Lion  Street,  Pentonville,  marine  painter. 
The  fifth  year  of  the  Annals  was  not  completed, 
and  the  publication  was  discontinued.  E.  B. 

Highgate. 

Housellino  Cloth  (4^*^  S.  iv.  174.)  — The 
Direetorium  Anglicanum  (3rd  edition)  states  that 
the  communion  on  houselling  cloth  is  still  spread 
in  some  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester ; 
at  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford ; at  St.  Mary’s,  Prestbury, 
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near  Clieltenliam ; and  at  All  Saints’,  Learning- 
ton.”  It  was  last  used  in  the  coronation  service 
at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  I believe  a list 
■of  the  churches  where  it  is  in  use  is  given  in 
Hierurgia  Anglicana,  but  have  not  the  book  by 
me  to  refer  to.  Cliepoed  W.  Power. 

The  houselling  cloth  was  used  at  the  coronation 
of  George  IV.,  but  not,  I believe,  since : — 

Whilst  the  king  receives,  the  bishop  appointed  for 
•that  service  shall  hold  a towel  of  white  silk  or  fine  linen 
before  him.” 

JOHIV  PiGGOT,  JUIT.,  F.S.A. 

Weston  Family  S.  ix.  392.) — An  inquiry 
is  here  made  about  “ Nicholas  Weston,  son  of 
Pichard  Weston,  Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  by 
Ms  third  wife,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Anthony  Cave, 
Esq.,  of  Chicheley;  ” but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  a person  ever  existed,  as  it  is  clear 
from  the  will  of  this  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Weston 
(1577),  that  she  had  no  children  by  Judge  Weston. 
Your  inquirer  has  evidently  been  misled  by  Se- 
gar’s  Genealogy  of  the  Weston  Family,”  1G32 
(printed  in  Harwood’s  edition  of  Erdesivich's  co. 
Staff.),  which  ascribes  to  Judge  Weston  by  his 
third  wife  a son  Nicholas  and  a daughter  Mar- 
garet; but  Mrs.  Weston’s  will  mentions  no  Nicho- 
las at  all,  and  distinctly  calls  Margaret  Weston 
her  daughter-in-law.”  Tewars. 

Old  Coins  S.  iv.  173.) — In  Camden’s 
Remains,  8vo,  1674,  p.  214,  it  is  stated,  King 
Henry  the  Seventh  stamped  a small  coin  called 
dandypratsA  A proclamation,  19  Henry  VH. 
(printed  in  Ending’s  Coinage  of  England,  froTn 
the  original,  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries),  speaks  of  double-plackes  ” (pence 
of  two  pence).  Possibly  dandyprats  were,  in 
popular  language,  equivalent  to  what  are  now 
described  as  half  groats.  S.  M.  0. 

Joseph  of  Nazareth  (4‘^  S.  iv.  174.) — Joseph 
and  Jesus  are  both  described  as  TefCToves^^builders 
or  carpenters  (Matt.  xiii.  55,  Mark  vi.  3).  Naza- 
reth, where  Jesus  spent  the  largest  portion  of  his 
life,  is  ill  provided  with  wood,  but  abounds  in 
stone,  with  which  the  houses  there  are  now  built. 
The  word  Te/crwv,  as  used  by  Homer,  comprehends 
any  craftsman : — 

o:  01  iTTolrjcrau  QaKapLOV,  koI  Soofxa,  Kal  av\7]u. 

IL  vi.  316. 

“ Who  made  him  a bed-room,  and  a dwelling-room, 
and  a hall.” 

. . . reicTovos  vlhu 

. . . ts  iirlararo  SaiSaAa  Trdura 



bs  Kal  ’AXe^duSpcf  r^Kryvaro  i'lcras. 

li.  V.  59-62. 

“ Son  of  the  mechanic  . . . who  knew  how  to  fabricate 
with  his  hands  all  kinds  of  curious  works  . . . who  also 
had  built  for  Alexander  equal-sided  ships.” 


So  also  as  shipbuilders,  II.  xiii.  390,  and  Od.  ix. 
196.  Homer  mentions  a horn-polishing  artist,” 
Kepao^oos  ^pape  tsktcov,  II.  iv.  110 ; also  makers, 
reKTOj^€s,  of  war-chariots  and  cars  embellished  with 
brass,  adnuas  koI  appLura  TroiKiXa  xa^-Kw,  In  Venerem, 
13 ; and  finally  artists  in  wood,  reKToua  hovpcau,  Od. 
xvii.  384.  In  the  times  of  Plato  and  Xenophon 
the  word  TeKTcov—carpenter  was  often  opposed  to 
Xo.Aicevs  and  (ri5?7p6us=:smith  ; Pindar  had  before 
them  still  further  extended  its  meaning  to  master 
of  any  art.  But  the  most  important  point  is  to 
ascertain  in  what  sense  the  ancient  Jews  used  the 
word  T€KToiu ; this  word  we  find  in  the  Septuagint 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  cheresh,  artist,  crafts- 
man, or  workman  generally,  to  which  is  appended 
the  article  in  which  he  works,  as  wood  or  stone 
ivalls  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ; 1 Chr.  xiv.  1,  xxii.  15 ; Isaiah 
xliv.  12,  13).  The  word  cheresh,  alone  is  trans- 
lated Teft:ra)v=craftsman,  as  distinguished  from  the 
masger,  (Tu7KA.6ia)v=:smith  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14,  16). 

As  we  have  no  information  respecting  Nazareth 
in  ancient  authors,  and  as  recent  accounts  repre- 
sent the  number  of  houses  it  contains  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  we  may  infer  that  it  contained 
still  fewer  before  it  became  celebrated  amongst 
Christians  as  the  residence  of  Jesus.  The  answer 
to  Mr.  Chr.  Cooke  will  be,  therefore,  that  Joseph 
combined  the  two  arts  of  carpenter  and  stone- 
mason, as  well  as  those  of  wheelwright,  joiner, 
cabinetmaker,  &c.  I have  no  faith  in  the  existing 
stone  table  as  the  one  on  which  Joseph  and  Jesus 
actually  worked.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Saint  Baeinguet  (4^^  S.  iv.  197.)  — It  is 
generally  supposed  that  Badinguet  was  the  name 
of  the  stonemason  whose  dress  Louis  Napoleon 
assumed  when  he  escaped  from  the  fortress  of 
Ham,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Hence 
the  sohriquet  of  Badinguet  applied  to  the  Emperor, 

G.  Masson. 

Harrow. 

Badinguet  was  the  name  of  the  workman  as- 
sumed % Louis  Napoleon  when  he  made  his 
escape  from  Ham ; and  as  he  was  passing  out  of 
the  gates,  he  was  addressed  by  that  name  by  one 
of  the  persons  assisting  him,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  sentry.  When  he  became  Emperor,  the 
Parisians  gave  him  that  nickname.  A.  B.  C. 

La  Trappe  (4‘^  S.  iv.  158,  205.) — N.  K.  and 
F.  C.  H.  will  find,  in  W.  D.  Fellowes’  Visit  to 
the  Monastery  of  La  Trappe  in  1817,  royal  8vo 
(McLean,  1823),  some  very  interesting  particulars 
of  the  foundation,  the  reformation  under  the  Abbe 
de  Eance,  and  the  restoration  of  the  order  in  1814, 
with  the  rules  and  usages  of  discipline,  &c.  I do 
not  find  the  name  of  the  Duchesse  de  Montbazon ; 
but,  at  p.  28,  mention  is  made  of  the  death  of  a 
lady,  whom  De  Eance  loved  tenderly,  having 
caused  him  to  become  a monk  of  the  order. 

E.  B. 
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‘^The  Dekbt  Ram”  (4^*’  S.  iv.  188.) — I re- 
member reading,  some  years  ago,  a paragraph 
which  stated  that  this  funny  ballad  was  a juvenile 
production  of  Dr.  Darwin  — 

“ That  mighty  author  of  unmeaning  rhyme,” 
as  Byron  calls  him,  who  wrote  “ The  Botanic 
Garden.”  The  statement  was  either  in  a maga- 
zine or  a provincial  newspaper — I think  it  was  in 
the  latter.  I have  not  the  date  of  Darwin’s  de- 
cease,* &c.  j and,  consequently,  I cannot  state  in 
what  years  he  was  a youth,  and  likely  to  perpe- 
trate such  a ludicrous  absurdity  as  The  Derby 
Ram.”  Calcott  set  “ The  Ram  ” to  music ; and 
I once  heard  it  admirably  given  by  the  choir  of 
Bristol  Cathedral,  who  were  out  on  a holiday 
trip.  Perhaps  some  contributor  to  & Q.” 
can  clear  up  the  Homeric  mystery.  ” It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  I attach  no  im- 
portance to  the  Darwinian  theory  as  to  the  origin 
of  The  Ram.”  It  is  a mere  on  dit. 

James  Henry  Dixon. 

Chapel  : Abbey  (4^^  S.  iv.  182.) — I find,  in 
the  Gazette  de  Lausanne  of  Sept.  3 inst.,  an  adver- 
tisement signed  E.  Gaulis,  Abbe,”  and  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  fraternity  of  the  ‘‘  Abbaye  de 
I’Arc.”  I was  not  previously  aware  that  the 
head  or  chairman  of  the  abhayes  was  known  as 
abh^j  i.  e.  abbot.  James  Henry  Dixon. 

Ancient  Boroughs,  etc.  (4*’’  S.  iv.  196.) — 
Arg.  within  a bordure  sable  bezantee,  a lion  ram- 
pant gu.  crowned  or,  are  the  bearings  of  Richard 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of  King  John.  The  con- 
nection between  his  family  and  the  Earls  of 
Chester  was  only  remote,  and  came  through  the 
De  Clares.  Hermentrube. 

CoBHAM  Family  (4‘^  S.  iv.  197.) — Will  you 
permit  me  to  add  to  my  own  communication  a 
few  facts  discovered  since  I forwarded  it,  which 
throw  some  light  on  the  question?  John  de 
Cobham  was  living  in  October  1377,  when  he 
swore  before  Parliament  that  he  had  bestowed 
all  his  lands  upon  the  crown  for  ever  (in  1372  P) 
by  the  gift  of  a ring  to  Edward  HI.  as  seisin,  in 
consideration  of  his  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
lands  for  his  life.  This  seems  to  show  that  he 
had  no  child.  Hermentrube. 

“ Crom  a boo  ” (4‘h  S.  ii.  438,  614 ; hi.  275.)— 
Perhaps  I may  put  some  of  your  readers  on  the 
right  scent  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  above. 
A fire  once  occurred  at  the  residence  of  some  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Duke  of  Leinster, 
and  the  heir,  a very  young  child  at  the  time,  was 
rescued  through  the  screams  of  a pet  monkey, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  family ; and 
the  words  the  monkey  used  were  Crom  a boo,” 
hence  the  motto.  C.  be  Dessert, 

Wolverhampton. 

[*  Ob.  April  18,  1802.  “N.  & Q.”  S'-d  S.  x.  343.] 


French  Huguenots  at  the  Cape  (4‘^  S.  hi, 
378.) — In  addition  to  the  list  of  foreign  refugee 
families  given  by  Mr.  H.  Hall  may  be  added 
that  of  Grenier  de  Fonblanque,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  located  in  that  part  of 
France  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees,  which  is  com- 
prehended in  the  department  of  Arriege ; but  a 
branch  settled  at  or  near  Fonblanque,  now  in  the- 
department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  and  the  name  of 
the  estate  (as  customary)  was  added  to  that  of 
the  family.  The}^  appear  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  5 noble,  though  not  titled,  and 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  glass-making  as  Gentils- 
hommes  Yerriers  — a monopoly  granted  by  St. 
Louis  on  his  return  from  the  Crusades,  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  loss  of  their  patrimony  in 
that  service.  Part  of  the  family  having  embraced 
the  Reformed  faith,  were  in  consequence  exposed 
to  neglect  and  persecution,  and  the  elder  branch 
was  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  three  bro-- 
thers  Grenier,  who  were  decapitated  on  the  accusa- 
tion of  harbouring  the  Protestant  minister  Rochette- 
in  their  house  and  favouring  his  escape.*  All  the- 
principal  family  documents  of  importance  were 
destroyed  during  the  dragonnades  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV. 

The  arms  borne  by  different  portions  of  the 
family  have  varied  much,  but  those  borne  by  the 
mother  of  the  writer  are  thus  described  in  heraldic 
French : ‘‘  Coups  de  gueules  a trois  amandes 
couronnes  d’or  et  d’azur  un  croissant  d’argent.’^' 
These  three  devices  have  been  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  badge  of  a military  order.  The  supple- 
ment to  the  Dictionnaire  de  V Academie  furnishes 
the  real  meaning : “ Amande. — Milieu  de  la  gard© 
d’une  epee,  qui  a la  forme  d'une  amande,”  i.  e.  of  an 
almond.  In  other  words,  it  means  the  hilt  of  a 
sword — the  concave  appearance  of  which  has  been 
omitted  by  the  herald  painter. 

It  may  be  added,  of  this  family  was  the  late 
Mr.  Fonblanque,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court.  H.  P. 

SuNBiALS  (4^’^  S.  iv.  76, 188.) — In  a curious  old 
house  in  the  High  Street,  Marlborough,  inhabited 
till  lately  by  the  estimable  widow,  now  deceased, 
of  a bookseller  named  Emberlin,  there  is  a pane 
of  painted  glass  marked  as  a sundial,  at  the  top 
of  which  is  the  motto — ‘^Dum  spectas,  fugio,”  and 
beneath,  Sic  vita.”  C.  W.  Bingham.. 

Abbey  oe  Fecamp  (4‘^  S.  iv.  116,  205.) — For' 
a long  and  interesting  account  of  this  abbey,  and 
of  its  present  state,  the  inquirer  may  consult  the 
Account  of  a Tour  in  Normandy , by  Dawson 
Turner,  Esq.  (i.  62  et  seq.').  F.  C.  H. 

* “ Droits  de  la  Noblesse.— Droits  de  mourir  par  Tepee. 
La  potence  e.*!  pour  le  roturier  ou  les  Nobles  degrades; 
la  decollation  pour  les  Gentilshommes.” — La  France  an 
temps  des  Croisades,  par  M.  le  Vic.  de  Vaublanc,  tom.  i. 

p.  121. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Notes  of  the  Treaty  carried  on  at  Ripon  between  King 
Charles  I.  and  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  A.D.  1640, 
taken  by  Sir  John  Borough,  Garter  King  of  Arms. 
Edited,  from  the  Original  MS.  in  the  Possession  of 
Lieut.- Colonel  Carew,  by  John  Bruce,  F.S.A.  (Printed 
for  the  Camden  Society.) 

The  Scottish  invasion  of  England  in  1640,  and  its  suc- 
cess, are  two  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  that 
period.  That  a nation,  in  every  sense  except  martial 
spirit  and  a love  of  independence,  inferior  to  England, 
should  have  ventured  upon  such  a movement,  and  that  it 
should  have  answered,  are  great  and  singular  facts.  In 
his  introduction,  Mr.  Bruce  brings  much  hitherto  unpub- 
lished matter  to  bear  upon  the  explanation  of  these  facts. 
He  endeavours  to  show  that  England  was,  at  that  time, 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  in  a state  of  the  deepest  dissatis- 
faction with  its  own  government,  that  it  was  even  then 
in  a state  of  incipient  rebellion,  and  that  the  reason  why 
the  Scots  were  permitted  to  cross  the  Tweed  and  occupy 
Newcastle,  was  not  so  much  want  of  money  or  a de- 
ficiency of  men,  not  even  an  absence  of  military  skill, 
but  want  of  heart  in  the  cause  which  the  King  called 
upon  Englishmen  to  defend.  In  the  main  point  of  the 
quarrel  the  majority  of  them  thought  the  Scots  were  in 
the  right ; and  they  who  looked  one  step  further  saw,  in 
the  embranglement  which  ensued,  a ground  for  hope  that 
the  time  was  come  when  England  might  be  emancipated 
from  the  thraldom  of  an  administration  which  was  be- 
lieved to  have  degraded  the  country  and  violated  its 
dearest  privileges.  The  treaty  of  Bipon,  by  which  the 
Scottish  invasion  was  submitted  to,  and  in  a certain  sense 
sanctioned  by  the  government  of  England,  was  the  neces- 
. sary  result  of  that  all-pervading  feeling  of  dissatisfaction, 
the  existence  of  which  Mr.  Bruce  has  here  brought  to- 
gether a great  mass  of  evidence  to  establish. 

Books  Received  : — 

Notes  on  the  Geology  of  North  Shropshire.  (Hardwicke.) 

The  fair  authoress  of  this  little  work  (the  value  of 
which  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  is  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Symonds,  by  whose  encouragement  it  was  undertaken), 
furnishes  in  it  a short  review  of  the  more  striking  geo- 
logical features  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  student  as  he 
gazes  from  the  summit  of  the  Wrekin,  and  some  useful 
hints  of  the  geological  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Wrekin  and  of  the  plain  of  North  Shropshire. 

English  Reprints.  Nicholas  Udall  — Roister  Eoister, 
ivritten, probably  also  represented,  before  1553.  Carefidly 
edited  from  the  Unique  Copy  now  at  Eton  College  by 
Edward  Arber. 

This  accurate  reprint  of  our  first  English  comedy,  with 
a Notice  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,  an  Introduction,  and 
Bibliography,  is  published  for  sixpence.  Get  it,  reader. 

Words  of  Comfort  for  Parents  bereaved  of  Little  Children. 
Edited  by  William  Logan,  With  a Historical  Sketch 
by  Rev.  W.  Anderson,  LL.D.  (Nisbet.) 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  sixth  edition,  and  fifteenth 
thousand,  shows  how  truly  this  little  volume  has  fulfilled 
its  office  of  comforting  sorrowing  hearts. 

The  Herald  and  Genealogist.  Edited  by  John  Gough 
Nichols.  Part  XXX.  (J.  G.  & R.  C.  Nichols.) 

We  are  glad  to  receive  another  Part  of  Mr.  Nichols’s 
valuable  contributions  to  heraldic  and  genealogical  know- 
ledge. His  thorough  mastery  of  these  subjects,  and  the 
care  he  bestows  on  what  he  publishes,  make  everything 
valuable  which  comes  forth  under  his  supervision. 


The  Register  and  Magazine  of  Biography.  No.  VIII. 

August  and  September.  (Hardwicke.) 

We  are  glad  to  chronicle  the  progress  of  this  useful 
and  characteristic  periodical,  and  also  to  announce  that 
the  Index  to  the  First  Volume  is  now  published. 

Death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Watts  of  the  British 
Museum. — By  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  which  took 
place  on  Thursday,  the  9th  inst.,  the  British  Museum 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  efficient  officers,  every  reader 
there  a most  intelligent  and  obliging  “ guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,”  and  England  one  of  her  most  modest,  but 
most  accomplished  scholars.  Mr.  Watts  entered  the 
Museum  about  1838,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
he  has  laboured  earnestly  and  successfully  in  securing 
for  the  national  library  “ the  useful,  the  elegant,  and  the 
curious  literature  of  every  language.”  He  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  The  Athenaeum  and  Quarterly,  and  fur- 
nished upwards  of  a hundred  biographies  of  literary  men 
to  the  English  Cyclopaedia ; but  his  exposure  of  the  so- 
called  English  Mercuric  of  1588,  in  1839,  was  his  first, 
if  not  his  only  separate  publication.  How  much  of 
curious  learning,  how  much  knowledge  acquired  by 
unceasing  study,  has  died  with  Mr.  Watts,  those  only 
know  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  numbered  among 
his  intimate  friends. 

The  Newton-Pascal  Correspondence. — This  lite- 
rary mystery  is  in  a fair  way  of  being  cleared  up.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Tuesday  last  announced  that  M. 
Chasles,  after  a stormy  meeting  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences,  at  which  he  persisted  in  his  belief  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  letters,  disclosed  the  name  of  the  party  from 
whom  he  had  received  them,  it  is  said  for  a consideration 
of  some  150,000  francs  (6,000Z.)  The  person  named  was 
an  assiduous  student  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Imperiale, — “ there  was  a striking  coincidence 
between  his  researches  in  the  Library  and  the  appearance 
of  new  documents  on  the  Newton-Pascal  controversy,” 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  MS.  de- 
partment and  studying,  the  handwriting  of  Galileo, 
Pascal,.  &c.”  He  has  been  arrested  on  a charge  of  forgery 
preferred  against  him  by  M.  Chasles  himself. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  to  he  sent  direct  to  the 
gentleman  by  whom  they  are  req,uired,  whose  name  and  address  are 
given  for  that  purpose : — 

Portraits  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales;  Charles  I.  as  Prince  of  Wales;  Dr. 
Watts;  and  any  very  early  Portraits  and  Engravings. 

Wanted  by  Eev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amherst  Road, 
Hackney,  N.E. 


Univkksal  Catalogue  of  Aut  Books.  All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

John  Bates.  The  silver  coin  was  issued  in  the  first  year  of  Janies  I., 
and  is  described  and  engraved  in  Ending's  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  i.  352, 
Plate  xi. 

William  Bates.  The  imperfect  edition  of  Donne's  Poems  is  that  f 
1669,  which  contains  a figure  of  Donne  in  a winding-sheet.  See  Bib. 
Anglo-Poetica,  202. 

M.  A.  (Oxon.)  James  Graham,  second  Marquis  of  Montrose,  had 
only  two  sons.  James,  third  marquis,  being  a minor  at  his  father  s 
death,  Charles  II.  look  him  under  his  immediate  protection,  appoints 
him  ca^Hain  of  the  Guards,  and  afterwards  president  of  the  council.  Ee 
died  April  25, 16S4.  His  brother.  Lord  Charles  Graham,  died  young. 

R.  INGLIS.  The  set  of  t/ie  Youth’s  Magazine  in  the  British  Mitseum 
is  deficient  in  vols.  ii.  iii.  vi.  to  viii.  of  the  1st  Ser.,  vol.  vii.  of  the  2nd 
Ser.,  and  all  the  vols.  from  1826  to  1843. 

“Notes  a:nd  Queries’ ’is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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THE  “ EDINBURGH  REVIEW  ” AND  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

In  tlie  current  number  of  the  Bdinhurgh  Review 
there  is  an  interesting  article  on  recent  Shake- 
spearian criticism,  which  however  contains  some 
things  to  which  the  students  of  Shakespeare  will 
be  inclined  to  demur. 

1.  Where  Ophelia  says  in  Hamlet  — 

“ You  may  wear  your  rue  with  a difference,” 

the  reviewer’s  commentary  is  to  this  effect : — 

The  phrase  ‘ bearing  a difference  ’ is  a well-known  one 
in  heraldry,  but  what  the  difference  in  this  case  is  has 
not  been  indicated  beyond  a suggestion  that  with  Ophelia 
rue  means  simply  sorrow,  but  that  as  worn  by  the  Queen 
it  should  denote  contrition  as  well  as  sorrow.  But  this 
at  best  is  a cold  and  abstract  fancy,  out  of  harmony  with 
the  ‘ document  ’ of  Ophelia’s  other  gifts.” 

His  fancy  is  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
property  of  rue  noted  by  the  schola  Salerni  ” — 

“ Ruta  viris  coitum  minuit,  mulieribus  auget  ” — 

and  argues  thus  : — ^ 

“ In  this  case  the  difference  wmuld  be  emblematic  of 
the  Queen’s  hasty  return  to  the  nuptial  state,  and  a 
severe  reflection  on  her  indecent  marriage.  Each  of 
Ophelia  s gifts  would  tlien  be  ‘documentary’:  thoughts 
and  remembrances  to  the  faithful  lover,  ingratitude  and 
guile  to  the  faithless  King,  and  eager  sensual  pleasure 
to  the  luxurious  Queen.” 

Let  all  our  criticism  babble  and  break  down 
sooner  than  put  such  a coarse  and  unmaidenly 
sarcasm  into  the  mouth  of  Ophelia.  Surely 


Shakespeare  had  some  prescience  of  the  infelicit- 
ous fancies  that  would  come  to  his  commentators 
on  this  subject  when  he  makes  Horatio  say  — 

“ Her  speech  is  nothing, 

Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection ; they  aim  at  it, 

And  botch  the  >vords  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts.” 

What  need  of  this  botching  ” ? Ophelia  says  to 
the  Queen  (it  does  not  appear  that  she  addresses 
any  one  else.  Who  is  the  ‘Haithful  lover  ” of  the 
reviewer’s  interpretation  ?) — 

“ You  may  wear  your  rue  with  a difference  ” — 

using  the  heraldic  phrase — that  is  to  say,  you 
shall  have  something  to  contrast  with  and  set  off 
this  sombre  bearing ; and  accordingly  she  goes  on 
in  her  innocent  fashion,  There’s  a daisy  : I would 
give  you  some  violets,  but,”  &c. 

2.  There  is  an  odd  note  on  the  passage  in  Mac- 
beth — 

“ Who  cannot  want  the  thought  how  monstrous 
It  was  for  Malcolm  and  Donalbain 
To  kill  their  gracious  father.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a commentator  on 
Shakespeare’s  text  who  tells  you  that  no  altera- 
tion whatever  is  needed.”  But  unfortunately  the 
reviewer  goes  on  to  give  his  reasons  for  so  think- 
ing; and  he  proceeds  to  point  out,  with  much 
ingenious  research,  instances  of  the  word  want” 
used  in  the  sense  of  do  without  ” or  be  with- 
out.” So  Malone  paraphrases  the  text,  ^^Who 
cannot  but  think,”  and  seems  to  fancy  it  is  ex- 
plained. These  interpretations  preserve  with  the 
utmost  exactness  the  difficulty  of  the  text.  Shake- 
speare has  said  Who  cannot  be  without  the 
thought,”  where  you  would  have  expected  ‘^Who 
can  be  without  the  thought.”  The  operation  of 
negatives  and  privatives  on  each  other  is  apt  to 
be  rather  puzzling,  whether  in  logic,  grammar,  or 
law ; and  where  such  able  commentators  get  be- 
wildered, it  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  may  have 
got  bewildered  too.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  about,  and  that  the  apparently 
superfluous  not  is  inverted  conformably  to  the 
ironical  vein  of  the  whole  passage.  Lenox  says 
in  his  gibing  way,  0 yes ! Fleance  killed  his 
father,  you  know  ! And  who  can  refrain  from — 
well,  let  us  say  not  thinking  how  monstrous,”  &c. 
The  ironical  insertion  of  a not  will  appear  more 
natural  when  we  remember  that  what  is  really- 
in  the  speaker’s  mind  is  not  the  heinousness  of 
the  act,  but  the  question  whether  the  two  princes 
were  guilty  of  it — a charge  which  he  means  to 
deride. 

3.  In  Lear,  Regan’s  tender-hefted  nature  ” is 
understood  by  the  reviewer  to  mean  that  she  is 
spoken  of  as  tender-bodied,  delicately  organised, 
or,  more  literally,  finely  fleshed.”  He  founds  his 
explanation  on  the  statement  that  heft  is  a well- 
I known  older  English  word  for  handle,  that  which 
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holds  or  contains in  this  way 

applied  proverbially  to  the  body."’  Does  any 
wi'iter  speak  of  the  body  as  the  handle  of  the 
spirit  or  inner  nature  ? Shakespeare  might  have 
put  such  a conceit,  perhaps,  into  the  mouth  of 
Osric  or  Holofernes,  but  not  into  that  of  Lear. 
Tender-hefted  simply  means  tender  to  handle, 
soft  in  the  fibre,  as  indicated  by  the  touch. 

4.  The  reviewer  rebukes  the  Cambridge  editors 
for  leaving  the  old  reading  in  1 King  Henry  IV, 
iv.  1 — 

“ All  plumed  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind  ” — 
refusing  Rowe’s  conjecture  wing  the  wind,” 
which  he  styles  an  emendation  so  happy  as  to 
be  almost  certainly  a restoration  of  the  text.” 
He  does  not  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  winging 
the  wind  ” — a phrase  which  he  seems  to  take  as 
applicable  to  an  ostrich  in  full  career  ; but  Prince 
Hal  and  his  companions  were  neither  charging 
nor  running  away.  Is  it  impossible  that  there 
may  have  been  in  Shakespeare’s  time  a local  verb  to 
with^  signifying  to  winnow,  as  it  might  well  do  by 
onomatopoeia  f Failing  this,  may  not  the  right 
reading  be  ^Hvliir  the  wind” — a'yaWofxevoi  Trrepu- 
yeffixi,  like  Homer’s  swans  ? 

5.  The  Cambridge  edition  is  also  reprehended 
for  leaving  the  unintelligible  passage  in  Hamlet^ 

“The  dram  of  eale 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a dout 
To  his  own  scandal  ” ; 

and  the  reviewer,  though  not  quite  so  clear  on 
this  point  as  on  the  last-mentioned,  accepts  Mr. 
Dyce’s  emendation  — 

“ The  dram  of  evil 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  oft  debase 
To  his  own  scandal.” 

If  Shakespeare  wrote  oft  debase  ” it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  by  what  mistake  of  ear  or  eye  the 
unmeaning  words  of  a dout  ” got  substituted 
for  them.  I suppose  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that]  these  words  at  least  are  corrupt.  If  we  are 
allowed  guesswork,  is  it  not  possible  that  there 
was  such  a^word  as  eale,”  and  that  it  is  identi- 
cal with  another  mysterious  word  used  in  Hamlet^ 
“ Would’st  drink  up 

which  is  said  to  mean  vinegar?  In  that  case  we 
may  perhaps  imagine  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
next  line  — 

“ Doth  all  the  noble  substance  over-clout.^' 

The  metaphor  being  the  same  as  that  used  in 
Act  I.  Sc,  6,  to  describe  the  operation  of  the 
poison  — 

“ Tt  doth  posset 

And  curd  like  eager  droppings  into  milk 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.” 

Thus  Shakespeare  would  mean  to  say  here, 

the  small  quantity  of  vinegar  or  other  acid 
matter  ‘over-clouts,’  or  curdles  over,  the  whole 
of  the  substance  to  which  it  is  added,  so  as  to 


impart  its  own  scandalous  character  to  that  sub- 
stance,” He  had  just  before  used  the  word  “ o’er- 
leavens,”  which  may  guide  us  to  the  image  in  his 
thought.  Clout,  to  clot  or  curdle,  is  a well- 
known  provincial  expression.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  unfamiliar  word  “ clout  ” passed  by  a 
mistake  of  the  eye  into  ‘‘  dout  ” ; and  how  by  a 
mistake  of  the  ear  “ over  ” was  written  “ of  a.” 

Garrick  Club.  0.  G.  PkoweTT^ 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

I have  copied  the  following  letter  from  the- 
original  in  the  possession  of  a friend.  It  is  not 
given  by  Moore  in  his  Life  of  Byron,  though  ho 
inserts  one  of  the  same  date,  addressed  to  himself. 
In  that,  Lord  Byron  says:  “I  embark  for  Mis- 
solonghi — in  four-and-twenty  hours.”  It  seem& 
probable,  then,  that  the  following  letter  to  hi& 
friend,  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  was  written 
after  it,  and  was  the  last  he  wrote  before  he  left 
Cephalonia.  At  this  time,  when  so  intense  ant 
interest  in  the  noble  poet  has  arisen  in  a manner 
so  extraordinary,  every  fragment  of  his  writing, 
hitherto  unpublished,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  ac- 
ceptable. ___ 

“ IS^re  27th^  1823. 

“ Dear  Douglas, 

“ I am  embarking  for  Missolonghi — Bowring- 
can  tell  you  the  rest,  for  y*"  despatches  will  go  to- 
gether.— I am  passing  “ the  Rubicon  ” — recollect 
that  for  God’s  sake — and  the  sake  of  Greece. — 
You  must  let  me  have  all  the  means  and  credit 
of  mine  that  we  can  muster  or  master — and  that 
immediately — and  I must  do  my  best  to  the  shirt — 
and  to  the  skin  if  necessary. — Stretch  my  credit 
and  anticipate  my  means  to  their  fullest  extent — 
if  Rochdale  sale  has  been  completed  I can  keep 
an  army  here,  aye,  and  perhaps  command  it. 

“ Send  me  forthwith  all  the  credits  you  can, 
and  tell  the  Committee  that  they  should  ‘enact* 
a man  and  put  money  in  their  purse.’  Why,, 
man ! if  we  had  but  100,000/.  sterling  in  hand, 
we  should  now  be  halfway  to  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine. But  the  Gods  give  us  joy!  ‘Eu: 
avant,’  or  as  the  Suliotes  shout  in  their  war-cry — 

‘ Derrah  1 Derrah  ! ’ which  being  interpreted,, 
means  ‘ On — On — On  ! ’ ” 

“ Yours  ever, 

“ N.  B.’"’ 

“ To  tl^  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird, 

Mess'"®  Ransom  and  Co.,  Bankers, 

Pall  Mall  East,  London.” 

[We  cannot  print  the  foregoing  letter  without  taking 
the  opportunity  which  it  affords  of  protesting  against  the 
unjustifiable  step  taken  by  Mrs.  Stowe  in  publishing 
w’-hat  she  calls,  but  what  we  are  sure  is  not,  The  True 
Story  o f Lady  Byron's  Life. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Lady  Byron  submitted  in  confidence 
to  Mrs.  Stowe  certain  statements  and  a written  paper, 

* This  word  is  illegible  in  the  original. 
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and  requested  Mrs.  Stowe’s  help  “in  making  up  an 
opinion  as  to  her  own  duty  ” with  regard  to  the  publica- 
tion of  her  story.  Mrs.  Stowe  gave  that  opinion,  and 
there  she  should  have  stopped,  and  imitated  the  reserve 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  whom  Ladj^  Byron  had, 
in  like  confidence,  originally  consulted.  Lady  Byron 
lived  four  years  after  her  conversation  with  Mrs.  Stowe, 
but  never  published  a line.  For  nine  years  the  trustees 
of  her  papers  have  followed  her  example  ; and  now,  on 
some  fancied  necessity  for  defending  Lady  Byron’s  cha- 
racter— a work  of  supererogation,  for  Lady  Byron’s  cha- 
xacter  needs  no  defence— Mrs.  Stowe  does  not  hesitate  to 
give  to  the  world  a story  calculated  to  blast  the  fair 
fame  of  one  who  went  down  to  her  grave  with  the  de- 
served reputation  of  a loyal  affectionate  wife  and  a most 
devoted  mother.  How  Mrs.  Stowe  could  be  so  utterly 
regardless  of  the  wounds  which  her  ill-advised  inter- 
ference must  inflict  upon  the  children  of  the  lady  wLose 
memoiy  she  has  outraged,  it  is  impossible  to  understand. 
It  is  only  charitable  to  hope  she  was  not  aware  of  their 
existence.— Ed.  “ N.  & Q.”] 


THOMAS  FLATMAN. 

From  a manuscript  in  my  possession,  endorsed 
Miscellanies  by  Tho.  Flatman,  ex  Interiori 
Templo,  Londini,  Nov.  9, 1661,”  I extract  the  fol- 
lowing. I do  not  find  it  in  m)^  copy  of  his  printed 
works ; but  as  four  editions  were  printed,  it  may 
probably  have  been  omitted  in  mine  and  not  in 
others.  This  is  the  Flatman  of  whom  Kochester 
wrote  — 

Not  that  slow  drudge  in  swift  Pindaric  strains, 
Flatman,  who  Cowley  imitates  with  pains, 

And  rides  a jaded  muse  with  loose  reins.” 

Flatman,  how'ever,  had  his  revenge;  for  he  wrote 
a pastoral  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
and  did  not  by  any  means  ride  a jaded  muse : — 

“ As  on  his  death-bed  gasping  Strephon  lay, — 
Strephon,  the  wonder  of  the  plains. 

The  noblest  of  th’  Arcadian  swains, — 

Strephon,  the  bold,  the  witty,  and  the  gay. 

If  to  Elyzium  you  would  happly  flie. 

Live  not  like  Strephon,  but  like  Strephon  die.” 

F.  W.  C. 

Clapham  Park,  S.W. 

‘•'■ON  S.  W.  WHO  cur’d  MY  HAND  BY  A PLAISTER 

apply’d  to  y®  knife  which  hurt  me. 

■“  Wounded  and  wear}'-  of  my  life 
I to  my  fair  one  sent  my  knife. 

The  point  had  pierced  my  hand  as  far 
As  foe  would  foe  in  open  warr. 

Cruell  but  yet  Compassionat  she 
Spread  plaisters  for  my  Enemie, 

She  hug’d  yc  wretch  had  done  me  harm 
And  in  her  bosom  kept  it  warm  : 

When  sudainly  I found  y®  cure  was  done. 

The  pain  & all  y®  anguish  gone. 

Those  nerves  w'^'^  stiff  & tender  were 
Now  very  free  and  active  are: 

Not  helpt  by  any  power  above 
But  a true  miracle  of  Love. 

Henceforth  physicians  burn  yo’’  Bills, 

Prescribe  no  more  uucertain'pills. 


She  can  at  distance  vanquish  pain. 

She  makes  y®  Grave  to  gape  in  vain  : 

’mongst  all  y®  arts  that  saving  be 
None  so  sublime  as  sympathie. 

O could  it  help  a wound’d  breast, 

I’de  send  my  soul  to  have  it  dreast. 

Yet  rather  let  her  self  apply 
The  sovereign  medcine  to  her  Ey : 

There  lurks  y®  weapon  wounds  me  deep, 

There  that  w®^i  stabs  me  in  my  sleep. 

For  still  I feel  w^^^in  a Mortall  smart. 

The  salve  v'^  healed  my  hand  can't  cure  my  heart. 
“ Oct.  19,  1661.” 


^‘Broided  Hair  ” : 1 Tim.  ii.  9.— The  difficulty 
of  securing  an  absolutely  faultless  text,  even  of 
the  sacred  books,  is  curiously  illustrated  by  one 
instance  which  has  caught  my  eye  in  the  invalu- 
able edition  of  the  New  Testament  just  issued  by 
Baron  Tauchnitz.  The  oversight — for  such  it 
clearly  is — appears  all  the  more  striking  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  editor  is  no  other  than 
Tischendorf,  whose  fame  as  a linguist  no  less  than 
as  a restorer  of  the  sacred  text  is  in  all  lands.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that,  after  much  careful  scrutiny, 
I have  not  been  able  to  detect  a second  error, 
even  of  a point,  in  this  beautiful  and  precious 
little  volume.  The  instance  is,  for  “broided 
hair  ” the  misreading  broidered  hair  ” is  given 
in  1 Tim.  ii.  9.  This  misreading  is  a vulgar 
blunder,  originally  due  no  doubt  to  the  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  some  printer’s  reader.  A glance 
at  Bagster’s  Hexapla  will  show  that  the  writhun 
heeris  ” of  Wiclif’s  translation  became  broyded 
heare  ” in  Tyndale’s  version,  and  so  continued  till 
the  altered  spelling  of  broided  haire  ” of  the 
A.  V.  (1611).  The  marginal  reading  gives 
‘^plaited.”  In  all  the  Bibles  printed  by  the 
Queen’s  Printers  for  tlje  Bible  Society,  the  correct 
reading  is  faithfully  maintained.  The  cheap 
Glasgow  Bibles  invariably  give  the  misreading, 
and  in  some  of  them  I have  even  seen  the  perver- 
sion braided.”  I have  also  noticed  the  erroneous 

broidered  ” in  Bagster’s  Comprehensive  Bible 
and  in  D’Oyly  and  Mant’s  Bible  (1830).  Now 

broidered  hair  ” is  not  alone  incorrect,  but  it  ex- 
presses an  absurdity.  D.  Blair. 

Melbourne,  Australia. 

Portrait  oe  Byron.— A writer  in  The  Standard 
(Sept.  13,  1869)  says  that  when  on  a visit  to 
Bruges  in  1826  with  his  uncle  and  son,  they  had 
as  a neighbour  a Belgian  gentleman,  a connoisseur 
of  paintings.  He  had  in  his  collection  a choice 
portrait  of  Lord  Byron.  Lady  Byron,  en  passant^ 
wrote  from  her  hotel  to  ask  permission  to  see  it. 
The  gentleman  ushered  her  into  the  room,  with- 
drew the  curtain  of  the  painting,  and  left  her. 
Lady  Byron  remained  more  than  an  liour,  and  on 
leaving  her  emotion  choked  her  thanks.  Who 
was  this  painting  by,  how  did  it  get  to  Bruges, 
and  who  has  it  now  ? Lord  Leigh  exhibited 
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at  tlie  National  Portrait  Gallery  at  South  Ken- 
sington in  1868  a fine  portrait  of  Lord  Byron 
by  Thos.  Phillips,  B.A.  (signed  P.  1814”), 
size  36  X 28  in.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  William 
Smith  sent  a portrait  by  B.  Westall,  P.A.  (size 
30  X 25  in.).  Lord  Broughton  had  an  original 
picture  of  his  lordship,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  by 
G.  Saunders,  , This  was  engraved  by  Finden. 

John  Piggot,  Jtjn. 

^^Snahes  heee.” — In  A Walking  Tour  round 
Ireland  m 1865,  published  lately,  the  author, 
speaking  of  the  country  about  Omagh,  says:  — 

“ Here  I observed  to-day  on  a tree  the  notice  or  warn- 
ing— ‘Snakes  here.’  What  does  this  mean?  I had  no 
opportunity  of  discovering  during  my  subsequent  travels, 
nor  did  1 see  the  like  notice  anywhere  else.  I must  leave 
this  matter  to  be  investigated  by  some  future  traveller.” 

In  Barrow’s  Tour  round  Ireland  in  1835,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  village  of  Glenarm  (far  from 
Omagh),  he  says  : — 

“ I observed  a notice  painted  on  a board  in  a small 
garden  as  follows  : ‘ Bewar  of  SnehsJ  At  first  I confess 
that  this  brief  caution  puzzled  me  a little,  and  at  the 
moment  I concluded  that  it  could  only  mean  ‘ Beware  of 
Snakes.’  This,  however,  it  turned  out,  was  a very  useful 
notice  and  well  understood  by  the  natives,  though  I had 
not  the  sagacity  to  find  it  out.  It  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  technical  name  for  a species  of  our  man- 
traps,  so  constructed  as  to  seize  hold  of  the  legs  of  those 
who  happened  to  be  caught  in  it.” 

The  Scottish  word  snak,  as  used  by  Gavin 
Douglas,  &c,,  means  the  gnashing  of  a dog’s  jaws 
together  when  he  aims  at  his  prey.  A.  P.  P. 

Watt  Monument,  Greenock. 

Stjpekstition  in  India.  — Please  preserve  the 
following  fragment : — 

“ A curious  case  was  lately  tried  before  the  Sessions 
Judge  of  Nellore.  A woman  with  a few  young  children 
was  walking  one  evening  after  dark  to  Nellore,  and 
stopped  to  rest  beneath  a tamarind  tree  which  had 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted.  A washerman  came 
along  driving  an  ass,  and  seeing  the  figure  beneath  the 
tree  called  out  demanding  who  was  there.  The  woman 
replied,  ‘ a Yanad,’  when  the  man  instantly  rushed  at  her 
and  struck  her  with  a heavy  stick.  Both  the  children 
and  the  man  fled  in  terror  from  the  place.  The  man  at 
once  told  what  he  had  done,  but  the  woman  when  found 
was  quite  dead.  The  judge  admitted  his  plea,  as  it  was 
apparent  that  he  could  have  had  no  other  motive  for 
assaulting  the  woman  than  his  opinion  that  she  was 
something  supernatural,  but  convicted  him  of  culpable 
homicide  as  he  had  not  exercised  due  carefulness,  passing 
sentence  of  one  year’s  rigorous  imprisonment. — Frieiid 
of  India ^ June  25.” — Leeds  Mercury,  Aug.  11. 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

The  Princess  Pauline  von  Schwarzenberg, 
BORN  Princesse  d’Aremberg. — Speaking  of  this 
lamented  person  {vide  N.  & Q.”  4}^  S.  iv.  105, 

Napoleon  L,”  &c.),  I ought  to  have  mentioned 
that  among  other  accomplishments  she  was  ver}^ 
clever  at  etching.  I have . a small  view  of  the 
Castle  of  Eisenberg  in  Bohemia,  belonging  to 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  whose  wife  was  born  Princess 


of  Schwarzenberg,  underneath  which  is  engraved 

Dess,  et  gr.  par  Pauline  de  Schwarzenberg.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Sir  John  Perrot,  Knight,  was  Governor- 
General  of  Ireland  from  1584  to  1588.  Sir 
Nicholas  White,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  that  king- 
dom, said  of  his  government, — 

“ Pacificavit  Cennaciara ; 

Eelaxavit  mediam ; 

Subjugavit  Ultoniam  ; fregit  Lageniam; 

Ligavit  Monoiiiam : 

Extirpavit  Scotos, 

Eefrenavit  Anglos, 

Et  his  omnibus  per  feque  vectigal 
Acquisivit  Eeginaj.” 

I find  this  expression  in  a History  of  Sir  John 
Perrofs  Administration  (London,  4to,  1626),  which 
terminated  so  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Irish,  that  on  his  recall  young  men  from  Dublin 
guarded  him  from  that  port  across  the  sea  to  his 
castle  at  Carew,  Pembrokeshire. 

Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

[Biographical  notices  of  Sir  John  Perrot  are  given  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  l^t  s.  ii.  217,  254 ; 3^-d  S.  viii.  108.— Ed.] 

Robert  Burns.  — The  following  review  of 
Poems  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  by  Robert 
Burns,  printed  at  Kilmarnock,  from  the  Neiu 
London  Magazine,  1786,  may  deserve  a place  in 
your  columns  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion  : — 

“We  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  met  with  a more 
signal  instance  of  true  and  uncultivated  genius  than  in 
the  author  of  these  poems.  His  occupation  is  that  of  a 
common  ploughman,  and  his  life  has  hitherto  been  spent 
in  struggling  with  poverty.  But  all  the  rigours  of  for- 
tune have  not  been  able  to  repress  the  frequent  efforts  of 
his  liveK  and  vigorous  imagination.  Some  of  these 
poems  are  of  a serious  cast,  but  the  strain  which  seems 
most  natural  to  the  author  is  the  sportive  and  humorous. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Scottish  dialect,  in  which 
these  poems  are  written,  must  obscure  the  native  beau- 
ties with  which  they  appear  to  abound,  and  renders  the 
sense  unintelligible  to  an  English  reader.  Should  it, 
however,  prove  true  that  the  author  has  been  taken  under 
the  patronage  of  a great  lady  in  Scotland,  and  that  a 
celebrated  professor  has  interested  himself  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  talents,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  his  dis- 
tinguished genius  may  yet  be  exerted  in  such  a manner 
as  to  afford  more  general  delight.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
must  admire  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  his  untutored 
muse,  and  bestow  the  tribute  of  just  applause  on  one 
whose  name  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  with 
honour.” 

The  above  critique  contrasts  favourably  with 
those  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review  of 
modern  days  on  the  first  poetical  attempts  of 
Byron  and  Keats.  FI.  H. 

Portsmouth. 

Daniel  Deeoe’s  First  Publication.  — An 
honest  writer  is  bound  to  correct,  immediately  on 
discovery,  any  possible  error  he  may  have  com- 
mitted. The  subject  of  Defoe’s  first  printed 
work  was  known  to  all  his  previous  biographers, 
but  none  of  them  succeeded  in  finding  a copy.  I 
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had  good  reason  to  think  myself  more  fortunate ; 
and,  at  p.  20  of  his  Life,  have  attributed  to  him — 
“ A Letter,  containins^  some  Reflections  on  His  Ma- 
jesty’s Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience.  Dated  the 
4thApril,  1687.”. 

Adding  the  catalogue  reference  to  the  copy  in  the 
British  Museum,  so  that  my  readers  might  see 
for  themselves. 

In  Bohn’s  edition  of  Lowndes’  Bibliographer’s 
Manual,  I find  the  same  pamphlet  placed  under 
Burnet  (Gilbert),”  and  believe  it  is  printed 
among  the  Bishop’s  works.  If  rightly  so  placed, 
Defoe’s  tract  is  still,  unfound. 

While  I have  pen  in  hand,  permit  me  to  say  I 
hope  to  give  you,  shortly,  the  results  of  a long 
and  very  laborious  investigation  as  to  The  Nego- 
ciations  of  Monsr.  Mesnager  ” (^‘  N.  & Q.”  S. 
iii.  548.)  W.  Lee. 


A Broadside  Query.— Does  a broadside  with 
the  heading  — 

“ Las  fiestas  y singulares  favores  que  a Don  Diego 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  etc.,  al  serenissimo  Rey  de  la  Gran 
Bretana,”  etc. — 

with  a fine  engraving  of  a banquet,  signed  ^‘  M.  T.,” 
in  which  the  King  (James  I.)  is  sitting  with  his 
crown  on,  the  Prince  of  Wales  sitting  on  a stool 
at  the  side — occur  in  a book,  or  is  it  a separate 
broadside  printed  for  the  occasion  ? J.  0.  J. 

DECORATioisr  OE  HoNODR.  — I ha,ve  casts  or 
moulds  of  what  I consider  to  be  a decoration  of 
honour,  but  not  finding  it  in  Burke’s  Orders  of 
Knighthood,  I will  attempt  to  describe  it  for  the 
purpose  of  identification.  Its  form  is  oval  with 
projections  at  each  end,  the  upper  one  being  per- 
forated as  if  for  suspension.  The  presumed  obverse 
exhibits  a bust  in  profile  of  a prince  or  chief, 
wearing  a high  cap  or  coronet.  The  legend  sur- 
rounding it  is,  -h  c . G . KT  . PO  . OECDM  . VOLG  . 
ORD  . GOR  . — GO,”  and  on  the  projection  at  the 
bottom  AH  . REG  . XXI  (?).”  In  the  centre  of 
the  reverse  is  represented  the  sun  in  his  splendour, 
surrounded  by  the  legend,  ‘^tjhiversus  . splendor  . 
rxivERSA  . dehevolehtia,”  and  on  the  projection 
at  the  bottom  ah  . ihst  . 8799.”  I shall  feel 
greatly  obliged  by  any  information  respecting  this 
handsome  decoration,  if  it  be  such.  M.  D. 

Isaac  Dorislaus  was  murdered  in  May,  1649, 
while  taking  his  supper  at  an  inn  called  the  White 
Swan  (Witte  Zwaan)  at  the  Hague.  Does  this 
house  still  exist?  If  so,  I should  be  obliged  to 
any  one  who  would  tell  me  where  to  find  it. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Eiheeltig. — In  the  Universal  Catalogue  of  Art 
Boohs  I notice  a book  published  at  Nuremberg 
in  1539,  fur  did  Legen  vnd  Einfeltigen.  Einfdltig 


in  modern  German  means  silly,  but  I am  inclined 
to  think  it  here  means  simple.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  whether  einfeltig  in  mediaeval 
German  meant  the  simple  or  imlearned,  or  whe- 
ther it  has  anything  to  do  with  singleness  of  heart  ? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Kihdt,  Germany  (“Ist’s  wo  am 
Khein  die  Hebe  bliiht,  Ist’s  wo  am  Belt  die  Mowe 
zieht  ?/’)  will  help.  Alered  Strong. 

J unior  Athenseum  Club. 

Greek  Epitaph. — A clerical  friend,  now  un- 
happily blind,  was  struck  by  the  words  of  an  old 
English  glee  or  part-song.  He  desires  to  find  the 
original  Greek  epitaph  of  which  they  are  the 
translation.  The  work  is  too  arduous  for  me  to 
undertake,  but  your  well-read  correspondents  may 
be  up  in  “ epitaphia,”  and  could  assist  me.  The , 
following  are  the  lines : — 

“ Here  in  sweet  sleep  the  son  of  Nikon  lies ; 

He  sleeps — for  who  shall  say  the  good  man  dies  ? 

The  son  of  Nikon  would  appear  to  be  the- 
excellent  Galen — much  honoured  by  his  fellow 
citizens  of  Pergamos,  and  world-renowned  for  his 
medical  lore.  His  death  (vide  Smith’s  Dictionary) 
took  place  circa  201-3.  No  other  descendant  of 
a Nikon  appears  remarkable.  M.  A, 

Gave  Out.” — Is  not  this  an  Americanism,  as 
the  words  are  used  in  the  following  quotation  ? 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  American  translation  of 
Neander’s  of  Christ,  in  treating  of  the  Water 

turned  into  Wine,”  where  it  is  said,  The  wine 
provided  for  the  occasion  gave  outf  or  became  de- 
ficient. J.  Macrat. 

Harvest  Cart. — Why  are  boughs  of  the  ash 
tree  exclusively  used  for  decorating  the  harvest 
cart”?  This  is  the  case  in  various  parts  of  the 
midland  counties.  T.  P.  F. 

SS.  Juvenalis. — Will  you  please  inform  me  if 
the  following  book  is  scarce  or  curious?  The 
title  is  — 

“ Historia  delli  due  Sauti  Gioveuali  Vescoui  di  Name, 
con  alcune  Consideration!  ad  essa  spettanti,  Consacrata 
alia  gloria  di  detti  Santi  & alia  deuotione  della  medesima 
Citta  verso  di  loro.  In  Roma,  1646.” 

In  the  book  there  is  an  engraving  of  the  tomb 
of  one  saint,  marked  — 

“ Effigie  di  S.  Giouenale  trouata  1’  anno  1642,  impressa 
nel  fondo  del  suo  sepolcro  di  pietra.” 

A.  J.  T. 

Lace  oe  Ground. — I have  just  returned  from  a 
tour  in  Cornwall.  On  August  23  I slept  at  Cam- 
borne. As  a sale  of  ground  by  a Mr.  Polsue  was 
occurring  in  the  hotel  in  which  I had  taken  up 
my  quarters,  I entered  the  room  whilst  the 
auctioneer  was  describing  the  property  (leasehold) 
as  containing  about  forty  lace  of  ground.”  Un- 
acquainted with  the  measure,  I at  once  inquired 
“ what  quantity  of  land  was  contained  in  a lace  ? ” 
The  reply  was  “sixteen  feet  square” ; consequently 
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the  estate  consisted  ©f  two  hundred  and  forty 
square  feet : a dwelling-house  was  on  the  ground. 
My  query  is, — what  is  the  etymology  of  the  term 
^4ace”?  There  was  another,  to  me,  peculiarity  in 
the  sale.  I have  been  present  at  hundreds  of 
sales  by  auction,  and  that  was,  that  the  biddings 
were  regulated  by  the  auctioneer  looking  at  a 
watch  on  the  table  before  him,  and  saying,  ‘Hwo 
minutes  have  expired  since  a bidding  ; if  I do  not 
have  another  I shall  knock  it  down,”  which,  too, 
he  did  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  I am 
acquainted  with  sales  by  candle,”  &c.  I know 
that  an  act  of  parliament  requires  that  some 
turnpike  tolls  be  let  by  biddings  regulated  by  a 
three-minute  sand-glass. 

Alfred  John  Dhnkin. 
41,  Bessborough  Gardens,  South  Belgravia. 

Queen  Mart  and  De  Thou. — Mr.  Motley,  in 
his  Hise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  (i.  123),  says  that 
Queen  Mary  the  first  of  England  forbad  ‘‘prayers 
to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  her  father.”  The  ac- 
complished historian  quotes  De  Thou  (ii.  419)  as 
his  authority.  I have  not  the  latter  book  at 
hand,  but  doubt  not  that  the  statement  occurs 
there  as  reported.  I do,  however,  very  strongly 
doubt  its  accuracy.  Will  some  one  tell  us  on 
what  evidence  De  Thou  rested,  when  he  made 
this  startling  assertion.  A.  O.  V.  P. 

Mephistopheles  on  the  Stage. — The  stage 
Tepresentation  of  the  seducing  spirit,  in  the  meagre 
English  drama  founded  on  Goethe’s  great  poem, 
is  evidently  copied  from  that  given  in  Retzsch’s 
owerful  outlines.  But  whence  did  Retzsch  draw 
is  conception  ? I never  look  at  the  picture  without 
associating  it  in  my  mind  with  the  description 
given  us  by  the  historians  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  of  Tilly,  the  hero  of  Magdeburg.  Is  it 
possible  that  this  could  be  the  original  of  the 
pictured  demon  ? D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Plant  Names.  — In  an  article  entitled  “A 
Handful  of  Pansies,”  by  Frances  FreelingBroderip, 
which  appeared  in  The  Argosy  of  July  last,  the 
following  plant  names  occur  : “ Fairy  hand-shoes, 
curds-in-cream,  snow-under-the-hill,  fairy  trum- 
pets, two-pockets-of-money,  Jack-behind-the- 
garden-gate.”  Can  any  one  tell  me  the  plants  to 
which  these  refer?  The  first  may  be  Digitalis 
purpurea,  the  last  Viola  tricolor ; but  of  the  others 
I am  quite  ignorant. 

May  I inform  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  that 
I have  left  High  Wycombe,  and  that  all  commu- 
nications on  the  above  subject  should  be  addressed 
to  me  at  the  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew,  London,  W. 

James  Britten. 

“ The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure.” — In  the  key 
plate  of  Mr.  Noel  Paton’s  picture,  “ The  Pursuit 
of  Pleasure,”  the  following  verse  occurs  : — 


“ Unfathomable  sea  whose  waves  are  years. 

Ocean  of  Time,  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 
Are  brackish  Avith  the  salt  of  human  tears. 

That  shoreless  flood,  which  in  its  ebb  and  flow 
Doth  clasp  the  limits  of  mortality.” 

Who  is  the  author  of  these  lines?  H.  C. 

Reremouse. — In  Mr.Hermann  Kindt’s  article 
on  “ Fiinter-mouse  ” {ante,  p.  167)  a passage  is 
quoted  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  in  which  rere- 
mouse is  said  to  be  “ the  old  English  hrere-mus, 
from  hreran,  to  flutter.”  I find,  however,  in  Mr. 
Morris’s  glossarial  index  to  the  Ayenhite  of  Imvyt 
(Early  English  Text  Society),  under  the  word 
“ Calowe-mous  ” {i.  e.  bald-mouse)  the  following 
remark : “ The  bat  is  sometimes  called  a I'ere- 
mouse,  from  the  A.-S.  hrhre,  raw,”  the  latter  being 
of  course  the  existing,  though  old-fashioned,  word 
rare,  as  applied  to  a joint  on  the  table.  Which 
is  the  true  derivation  ? C.  P.  F. 

Strangwates  of  Well.  — Any  information 
respecting  the  Strangwayes  family,  such  as  ex- 
"tracts  from  registers,  notes  of  wills,  monumental 
inscriptions,  &c.,  between  the  years  1500  and 
1700,  will  lie  most  acceptable  to  Edward  Mor- 
ton, the  Villa,  Malton. 

Serfs  or  Cerfs. — In  Carlyle’s  French  Revolu- 
tion (chap,  ii.)  reference  is  made  to  an  ancient 
feudal  law  in  France  which  entitled  a seigneur, 
as  he  returned  from  hunting,  to  “kill  not  more 
than  two  serfs,  and  to  refresh  his  feet  in  their 
warm  blood  and  bowels.”  The  reference  given 
for  the  existence  of  this  law  is  Histoire  de  la  Rev. 
Fr.  par  Deux  Amis  de  la  Liherte,  ii.  212.  Paris, 
1792.  This  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our 
Victorian  libraries,  so  that  the  reference  cannot 
be  verified  here.  But  in  not  one  of  scores  of 
authorities  which  I have  consulted  can  I find  the 
extraordinary  law  in  question  mentioned.  Even 
De  Tocqueville  is  silent  respecting  it.  The  query 
is,  was  there  ever  in  fact  such  a law  in  existence, 
and  is  there  any  instance  given  of  its  being  ac- 
tually put  in  practice  ? I have  always  had  a 
suspicion  that  Mr.  Carlyle  may,  by  an  oversight, 
have  confused  the  English  se;/with  the  French 
cerf  in  making  his  reference.  But  he  is  usually 
so  accurate,  and  the  reference  being  repeated  to 
the  letter  in  the  new  edition  of  his  works  now 
issuing,  I am  anxious  to  have  a little  further 
light  upon  this  singular  point.  D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

“ Slinging  the  Hatchet.”  — In  Devon  and 
Cornwall  a lazy  person  is  not  unfrequently  desig- 
nated as  “ slinging  the  hatchet.”  Now,  whether 
the  expression  was  originally  applied  to  wood- 
cutters in  particular,  who,  on  leaving  off  work, 

“ sling  the  hatchet  ” over  their  shoulders,  I am 
unable  to  state.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  will 
enlighten  me.  H.  W.  R. 
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SUNDKY  QuEKIES. — 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  (i.)  eAos  7rpla(r6ai 
Ka\  rovs  a\as  ? (ii.)  Of  iirl  dvpais  r^u  v5p'iav  ? (iii-)  Of 
Aiovvcnos  iv  KopivQcp  ? 

2.  Whence  the  following  : — 

“ Jam  fuerit,  neque  post  unquam  revocare  licebit  ” ? 

3.  Where  may  be  found  (i.)  A discussion  on  the 

language  of  Aristotle^  as  distinguished  from  his 
philosophy  ? (ii.)  A comparison  of  the  syntax  of 

Plautus  with  that  of  the  Augustan  writers  ? 

4.  What  were  the  different  provinces  of  the 
kpitlk6sj  ypa/jLinaTicrT^s,  ypapLixariKos,  in  the  Alexan- 
drian school  ? 

5.  What  were  the  national  deities  of  the  Britons, 
and  to  which  of  the  Roman  deities  were  they 
made  individually  to  correspond  ? To  what  an- 
cient dedicatory  inscriptions  can  we  refer  on  the 
subject? 

6.  What  places  in  England  correspond  severally 
to  Othona,  Portus  Adurni,  Insula  Romania  f How 
was  the  first  discovered  ? P.  J.  E.  Gantillon. 

Thkee  Tailoks  oe  Tooley  Stkeet. — I shall 
feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  would 
say  if  there  is  any  historical  foundation  for  the 
common  story  of  The  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley 
Street,”  and  their  petition  We,  the  people  of 
England  ” P Probably  you  have  answered  this 
already.  In  which  case,  would  you  kindly  say 
in  what  number  and  page  of  your  publication  the 
reply  was  given  ? * Scotus. 

Glasgow. 

PopuLAE  Phraseology:  Warm. — Amongst  a 
certain  class  of  persons  in  this  part  of  the  county 
of  Sussex  you  will  never  hear  it  said  of  a wealthy 
man  that  he  is  rich,  but  that  he  is  warm.  I have 
tried  in  vain  to  run  this  singular  expression  to 
ground,  and  therefore  venture  to  ask  help  from 
any  good-natured  correspondent  of  “N.  & Q.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 

J.  WiLLME  OF  Martinscroft.  — I have  a 
curious  quarto  volume,  printed  for  the  author  at 
London  in  the  year  1766,  entitled  — 

“ Sepherah  Shelosli : Three  Letters  sent  to  some  dis- 
persed, but  well-advised  Jews,  now  resident  at  Liverpool, 
in  Lancashire.  By  J.  Willme.” 

The  work  is  of  an  absurdly  mj^stical  character, 
ringing  the  changes  upon  the  well-known  number 
of  the  Beast ; its  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  being 
applied  to  the  seven  Electoral  Princes  of  Germany, 
and  to  their  ten  provinces  or  circles.  I shall  be 
glad  of  any  information  relative  to  the  author,  who 
dates  his  first  letter  from  Moss-croft,”  aliter  Mar- 
tin’s-croft,  May  10,  1755,  0.  S.  M.  D. 

[*  An  inquiry  after  these  worthies  was  made  in  our 
3’'^  S.  X.  269,  but  without  eliciting  any  reply.] 


Did  Harvey  commit  Suicide  ? — I have  been 
greatly  startled  by  reading  in  Eussell’s  Journey 
round  Kent,  p.  166,  the  following  extraordinary 
statement : — 

“ It  is  melancholy  and  horrible  to  relate  that  Harvey, 
after  having  immortalised  his  name  by  the  most  important 
discovery  which  had  ever  graced  the  science  of  medicine, 
and  a long  life  passed  in  acts  of  benevolence,  closed  his 
mortal  career  by  suicide ! Having  attained  the  age  of 
ninety  years,  the  loss  of  his  sight  overwhelmed  his  decay- 
ing faculties ; he  sunk  in  despair,  and  destroyed  himself 
by  poison.” 

As  I find  no  mention  of  this  painful  incident 
in  Chalmers’  Biogi'aphical  Dictionary  or  any  other 
authority  in  my  reach, « may  I ask  through 
“ N.  & Q.”  whether  there  is  any  or  what  founda- 
tion for  Eussell’s  statement  ? J.  Mr. 

[We  believe  there  is  really  no  foundation  for  Fussell’s 
story.  In  the  life  of  Harvey  in  Dr.  Munk’s  admirable 
Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  i.  119 
et  seq.  this  piece  of  scandal  is  not  even  alluded  to ; but  in 
the  more  elaborate  life  of  the  great  physician  which  Dr. 
Willis  has  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  The  Works  of  William 
Harvey,  M.D.,  translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a Life  of 
the  Author,  printed  for  the  Sydenham  Society,  we  find 
at  p.  Ixxxvi.  the  following  note,  which  clearly  shows  how 
the  story  originated  : — 

“Aubrey  gives  a positive  denial  to  4 the  scandall  that 
ran  strongly  against  him  (Harvey),  viz.  that  he  made 
himself  away,  to  put  himself  out  of  his  paine,  by  opium.’ 
Aubrey  proceeds : ‘ The  scandall  aforesaid  is  from  Sir 
Charles  Scarborough’s  saying  that  he  (Harvey)  had 
towards  his  latter  end  a preparation  of  opium  which  he 
kept  in  his  study  to  take  if  occasion  should  serve,  to  put 
him  out  of  his  paine,  and  which  Sir  Charles  promised  to 
give  him.  This  I believe  to  be  true,  but  do  not  at  all 
believe  that  he  did  really  give  it  him.  The  palsey  did 
give  him  an  easy  passage.’”— Aubrey’s  Letters  from 
the  Bodleian,  p.  386.] 

Prior’s  Poems. — In  looking  over  tbe  contents 
of  an  old  portfolio  that  bad  not  been  opened  for 
many  years,  I lighted  on  a note-book  that  I had 
formerly,  but  very  irregularly,  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses recommended  by  Captain  Cuttle.  Under  the 
heading  of  “ Quotations,”  I found  — 

“ That  if  weak  women  went  astray. 

Their  stars  were  more  in  fault  than  they  ” ; 

below  which  I had  written  Qu.  author.”  By  a 
singular  coincidence  I purchased  on  the  same  day 
the  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  by  the  late  Mat- 
thew Prior,  printed  for  J.  and  R.  Tonson  and 
others,  1766,  The  poems  are  in  one  volume,  and 
I bought  it  chiefly  for  the  good  engraving  it  has 
of  the  author  by  Basire  after  H.  Regault.  On 
opening  the  book  the  lines  I have  referred  to 
caught  my  attention ; they  occur  in  a poem  called 
^^Hans  Carvel,”  which  is  not  given  in  Johnson’s 
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English  Poets,  nor  do  I remember  to  bave  seen 
it  before.  Of  the  piece  itself,  suffice  it  to  say,  it 
is  tale  eighteen  (Chiswick,  1814,)  from  Shake- 
speare's Jest  Book,  put  into  verse,  and  its  publi- 
cation in  1766  shows  how  little  squeamish  readers 
were  a century  ago.  I should  like  to  know  if 
this  was  the  latest  edition  in  which  it  appeared. 

Chakles  Wtlie. 

[“Hans  Carvel  ” is  printed  in  Prior’s  Poems  on  Several 
Occasions,  Dublin,  1768,  i.  62  ; as  well  as  in  Anderson’s 
Poets  of  Great  Britain,  vii.  414 ; Alex.  Chalmers’s  English 
Poets,  X.  154  ; and  The  Poetical  Works  of  Mattheto 
Prior,  with  a Life  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  i.  128,  Bos- 
ton, U.  S.  1854.] 

Lois’doe'  Toxeit. — A token  (brass)  was  recently 
found  in  the  church  of  Leighton  Bromswold,  co. 
Hunts,  while  undergoing  repair.  On  the  one  side 
is  a circular  inscription  hvgh  lvmbakd  at  the 
IN,”  with  the  prince’s  feather  and  motto  ^^Ich 
dien  ” in  the  centre.  On  the  other  side  is  arranged 
as  follows : — 

* 

WOLLCHV 

ECH 

MAEEETT 

* 1670  * 

* * # # 

* H * I * 

To  what  place  does  this  refer  ? T.  P.  F. 

[This  is  a token  of  Hugh  Lumbard  of  Woolchurch  or 
Stocks  Market,  now  the  Mansion  House  of  the  City  of 
London,  erected  in  1738.  It  is  described  in  Boyne’s 
Tokens  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  ed.  1858,  p.  336, 
and  in  Beaufoy’s  London  Tradesmen's  Tokens,  ed.  1855, 
p.  263.] 


ORIGIN  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

(3^'^  S.  iv.  191.) 

Your  learned  correspondent.  Me.  Geoege  Atj- 
G1JSTT7S  Sala,  declares  that  he  is  quite  willing  to 
abandon  his  theory  of  the  word  gazette  ” being 
derived  from  any  other  than  the  supposed  Italian 
coin  called  ^‘gazetta,”  if  it  can  only  be  proved 
that  such  a pielSe  of  money  really  at  one  time 
existed.  I feel  myself  strongly  inclined  to  adopt 
the  usual  derivation  of  the  word  gazette,”  as  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  most  plausible. 

Me.  Augustus  Sala  distrusts  the  existence  of 
the  coin  in  question ; but  if  he  will  refer  to  Nares’ 
Glossary  (London,  1822),  he  will  find  under  the 
word  “ Gazette  ” the  following  extract : — 

“ I have  seen  at  least  a thousand  or  fifteene  hundred 
people  there  (at  St.  Stephen’s,  Venice)  : if  yon  will  have 
a stoole  it  will  cost  you  a gazet,  which  is  almost  a penny.” 
— Coryat,  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  repr. 

Surely  this  is  sufficient  testimony  to  prove  that 


once  upon  a time  such  a coin  was  current,  and 
consequently  the  popular  belief  of  the  now  familiar 
word  “ gazette  ” being  originally  of  Venetian 
origin,  and  derived  from  a piece  of  money  by 
name  gazetta,”  is  not  altogether  without  foun- 
dation. Again,  in  the  British  Cyclopcedia  (Part- 
ington, vol.  iii.  p.  93),  the  writer  says : — 

“ The  war  which  the  republic  of  Venice  waged  against 
Salzman  II,,  in  Dalmatia,  gave  rise  in  1563  to  the  custom 
in  Venice  of  communicating  the  military  and  commercial 
information  by  written  sheets,  to  be  read  at  a particular 
place  by  those  desirous  to  learn  the  news,  who  paid  for 
this  privilege  in  a coin,  not  any  longer  in  use,  called 
‘gazetta,’ — a name  "v^ich,  by  degrees,  was  transferred 
to  the  newspaper  itself  in  Italy  and  France,  and  which 
ultimately  passed  over  into  this  country.  A file  of  these 
Venetian  papers  of  the  earliest  date  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Magliabecchi  library  at  Florence.” 

As  to  the  value  of  the  coin  in  question,  there 
is  a little  uncertainty.  I am  inclined  to  put  it  at 
about  three  farthings.  This  value,  then,  will 
agree  with  that  mentioned  in  the  extract  above, 
viz.,  that  it  is  almost  a penny.”  In  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  vol.  i. 
p.  395,  the  gazet  ” is  said  to  be  a Venetian  coin 
worth  about  three  farthings. 

I do  not  agree  at  all  with  those  who  estimate 
its  value  at  a farthing.  What  newspaper  ever 
yet  has  been  produced  at  that  absurd  price 
B.  Jonson  {Fox,  ii.  2)  has  the  following: — 

“ What  monstrous  and  most  painful  circumstance 
Is  here  to  get  some  three  or  four  gazets. 

Some  three-pence  in  the  whole,  for  that  ’twill  come  to.” 

So  much  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  said 
coin.  Many,  however,  have  given  various  deriva- 
tions of  the  word  gazette.”  Some  derive  it, 
says  Bees  {Cyclopmdia,  vol.  xv.),  by  corruption, 
from  the  Hebrew  izgad,  which  signifies  nuntius, 
a messenger  5 but  this  etymology  is  too  much 
forced. 

DTsraeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  226,  gives  a note  on  the  subject,  and  Lemon, 
in  his  English  Etymology,  says : — 

“ Gazette — — gaza,  vox  Persica,  pecunia  Regis  : 
‘Menagius  nomen  hoc  putat  accepisse  a Veneto  nummo, 
qiu  gazetta  dicebatur,  ac  justum  erat  istiusmodi  novel- 
larum  pretium ; unde  quoque  nomen  hujus  nummi  postea 
coepit  usurpari  pro  ipsis  novellis.  — Jun.’  Literally,  a 
pennj'worth  of  news  ; and  sometimes  but  a poor  penny- 
worth into  the  bargain.” 

Me.  Augustus  Sala  thinks  it  possible  that  the 
Mint  at  Venice,  called  La  Zecca,”  may  in 
former  times  have  issued  a small  token  or  pocket- 
piece  called  a zecchino  or  zecchetto.  I think  he  is 
right  ,*  and  on  referring  to  Blainville’s  Travels 
through  Italy  (London,  1747,  vol.  i.  p.  534),  I 
find  the  following: — 

“ From  the  Library  we  went  to  the  Zecca,  that  is,  to 
the  palace  where  their  public  money  is  struck  ; whence 
comes  the  word  zecchino  or  sequin,  the  name  of  the 

Venetian  gold  coin These  sequins  are  of  the  same 

value  with  the  golden  ducats  of  Germany  and  the  Low 
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Countries,  and  pass  currently  for  the  same  value,  ex- 
cepting at  Venice,  where  they  are  worth  a Venetian 
livre,  that  is,  about  sevenpence  English  more  than  the 
ungari  or  Hungarian  ducats,  which  is  the  Italian  term 
for  those  ducats  of  gold.  But  there  is  a kind  of  these 
struck  in  Hungary,  very  much  resembling  the  sequins 
on  one  side,  and  passing  for  the  same  value  in  trade.  It 
is  from  a very  good  political  reason  that  the  sequins 
should  in  their  own  territories  pass  for  more  than  the 
ungari;  because  they  therefore  prevent  the  Jews  and 
other  money-getting  people  from  exporting  them  out  of 
the  country,  which  might  be  of  great  prejudice  to  the 
state.” 

In  conclusion,  I think  one  may  safely  believe 
that  a coin  by  name  gazetta  ” really  at  one  time 
existed  at  Venice,  and  that  the  amount  of  pro- 
bability is  in  favour  of  deriving  our  v^ord  ga- 
zette ” from  such  a coin.  T.  T.  Dyeb. 


Mb.  G.  a.  Sala,  after  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
Gazettes  are  said  to  derive  their  name  from  the 
gazetta,  a small  Venetian  coin  at  the  price  of 
•which  they  were  sold,  wishes  to  be  referred  to 
some  Italian  book  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
which  such  a coin  is  mentioned.  It  would  per- 
haps be  difficult  to  find  such  coin  mentioned  in 
any  book  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  Lippi 
(Lorenzo) , in  his  work  entitled  Mahnantile  Rac- 
quistato,  Poema  di  Perlone  Zipoli,  published  at 
Firenze  in  1688,  renders  Gazzette,  ‘^Novelle,  avvisi, 
carte  d’  avvisi.  E Gazzetta  diciamo  anche  la  crazia 
veneziana  ” [see  note  on  stanza  xxxvi.,  terzo  can- 
tare,  p.  149].  And  earlier  still,  Ferrari  (Octav.) 
Orig.  Ling.  Ital.  (Patav.  1676),  says : — 

“ Gazetta,  Veneta  moneta  argentea,  duorum  assium. 
Sed  unde  appellata  sit  nondum  mihi  compertum  est. 
Quo  pretio,  cum  olim  nuncii  rerum  toto  orbe  gestarum, 
quse  Tacitus  diurna  appellat,  pararentur,  ipsa  diurna 
Gazette  vocitantur.” 

Mb.  Sala  says  also  that,  in  former  times,  the 
Zecca  of  Venice  may  have  issued  a small  coin 
called  a zeceliino  or  zecchetto,  and  he  asks  — 

“ Is  it  not  more  probable  that  a gazette  was  christened 
Gazetta,  the  diminutive  of  gazza,  a magpie  or  chatterer  ? 
Such  is  my  hypothesis.  Have  I been  forestalled  in  it  ? ” 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  coin 
called  sequin  ” (It.  zeccliino)  had  its  name  from 
the  Zecca  where  it  was  first  coined  (so  called 
probably  from  a repository).  With  regard 

to  the  latter  part  of  Mb.  Sala’s  question,  I -will 
merely  refer  to  a note  on  the  word  Gazette  in 
the  Encyc.  des  Gens  du  Monde  (1833-44)  : — 

“ Quelque  medisant  a mechamment  invente  uii  autre 
etymologic  que  nous  enregistrons  seulement  pour  me- 
inoire  : selou  lui,  le  nora  serait  un  diminutif  de  gazza,  pie, 
oiseau  dont  on^  counait  le  babil  inconsequent ; mais  le 
lecteur  jugera  si  une  pareille  comparaison  est  admissible, 
ou  s il  ne  faut  pas  I’imputer  h la  seule  malignite.” 

See  also  Diet,  de  la  Conversation,  1836. 

The  coin  would  seem  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Latin  gaza,  a treasury  (also,  the 
treasury  of  a prince,  treasure,  riches) — a word 


probably  of  Persian  origin : “ Gaza,  sic  Persse 
serarium  vocant  ■’  (Mela,  i.  11);  ‘‘Pecunia  regia, 
quam  gazam  Persae  vocant  ” (Curt.  iii.  13 ; see 
also  V.  1 and  6).  Cf.  also  the  Med.  Lat.  Gazetum, 
gazarum  repositorium.  Jo.  de  Janua.  Lieux  a 
garder  richesse,”  in  Gloss.  Lat.  Gall.']  ‘‘  Gazatum, 
pro  Gaza,^^  Thesaurus.  According  to  some,  the 
Gazette  was  not  named  from  the  coin  itself,  but 
from  the  coin  which  was  paid  for  reading  it  or 
having  it  read  over.  See  also  Encyc.  des  Gens  du 
Monde;  Vocab.  della  Crusca;  Costa  e Cardinal!, 
Dizion.  della  Ling.  Ital. ; Menage,  Orig.  de  la 
Lang.  Franq.  (1650) ; Menage,  Orig.  de  la  Lang. 
Ltal.  (1869) ; and  Scheller’s  Lat.  Die. 

The  only  confirmation  of  the  etymology  from 
gazza,  a magpie,  would  seem  to  be,  that  in  some 
old  Italian  dictionaries  the  word  is  written  with  a 
double  z — Gazzetta.  K.  S.  Chabn'OCK. 

8,  Gray’s  Inn  Square. 


The  etymology  repudiated  by  Mb.  Sala  is  as  old 
as  the  newspapers  themselves ; Cotgrave,  in  1660, 
says, — Gazette,  ^^a  certain  Venetian  coin  scarce 
worth  one  farthing.”  Alberti’s  Ltal.-Fr.  Die. 
says  (i.  374),  Gazzetta,  da  certa  moneta,”  date 
1788 ; we  may  conclude  this  coin  was  then  well 
known.  I do  not,  however,  find  it  in  Baretti,  but 
he  quotes  — Gazzofilacio  = treasury,”  an  allied 
word,  which  appears  in  all  dictionaries.  Bees’s 
Cyclopcedia,  xv.  fully  adopts  this  theory,  and  calls 
the  gazetta,  a kind  of  coin  formerly  current  in 
Venice.”  A.  Hall. 


Mb.  Sala  has  probably  not  read,  or  does  not 
remember,  D’Israeli’s  account  of  the  origin  of  news- 
papers {^Curiosities  of  Literature,  i.  226)  : — 

“We  are  indebted  to  the  Italians  for  the  idea  of  news- 
papers. The  title  of  their  gazettas  was  perhaps  derived 
from  gazzera,  a magpie  *or  chatterer ; or  more  probably 
from  a farthing  coin  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Venice,  called 
gazetta,  which  was  the  common  price  of  the  newspapers. 
Another  etymologist  is  for  deriving  it  from  the  Latin 
gaza,  which  would  colloquially  lengthen  into  gazetta,  and 
signify  a little  treasurj'-  of  news.  The  Spanish  derive  it 
from  the  Latin  gaza,  and  likewise  their  ^aze^^ero  and  our 
gazetteer  for  a writer  of  the  pazette,  and,  what  is  peculiar 
to  themselves,  gazetista,  for  a lover  of  the  gazette.” 

G.  A.  SCHBUMPE. 

Whitby. 


File  ne  manque  qu’«M  tapis,” — the  Frenchman 
will  surely  have  said,  ‘‘  LI  ne  manque  qu’zm  tapis 
pour  en  faire  un  salon.”  P.  A.  L. 


ENGLISH  VERSIONS  OF  GOETHE’S  “ FAUST.” 
(4**^  S.  iii.  452,  540 ; iv.  79,  199.) 

Here  is  the  sonnet,  wished  for^  by  Hebmann 
Kixdt,  prefixed  by  Professor  Blackie  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Faust : — 
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AN  GOETHE. 

Versuch’  ich’s,  mich  so  kiihnlicli  hoch  zu  heben, 

Zu  den  Gefilden  reiner  Lebensstrahlen  ? 

Und  wag’  ich’s  frech,  mit  schwacher  Hand  zu’malen, 
Was  Dir  nur  ziemt,  das  buntbewegte  Leben  ? 

Wie  soli  der  Kinderzunge  lallend  Streben 
Aussprechen,  was  des  Mannes  Kraft  gesungen  ? 

Wie  soil  des  Menschen  Stimme  wiedergeben, 

Was  aus  der  tiefen  Gbtterbrust  entsprungen  ? 

O ! wenn  der  Liebe  ungestiimer  Drang 
Mich  trieb,  dass  ich  das  Heiligste  entweihe, 

Und  zu  berauschter,  frecher  Siinde  zwang  ; 

So  schaue  Du,  aus  der  Verklarten  Reihe, 

Aus  Himmelsharfen  liebevollem  Klang, 

Und  wenn  Du  mich  nicht  loben  kannst,  verzeihe ! ” 

I may  mention  (as  your  correspondent’s  lan- 
guage is  somewhat  ambiguous)  that,  besides  this 
sonnet,  Mr.  Blackie  indulges  himself  with  both  a 
preface  and  an  introduction.  The  latter  is  an 
eloquent  and  characteristic  performance.  Possibly 
the  following  extract,  as  to  the  moral  of  Faust, 
may  have  interest  for  some  readers  at  this  junc- 
ture : — 

“ Even  as  an  undue  degree  of  asceticism,  and  an  excess 
of  religious  feeling,  often  ends  in  rankest  libertinism  and 
sensuality,  so  an  overstrained  grasping  at  things  intel- 
lectual and  beyond  the  reach  of  finite  beings  most  natu- 
rally ends  in  a hastily  formed  conviction  of  the  vanity  of 
all  human  knowledge,  and  in  a desperate  resolution  to 
seek  that  enjoyment  in  communion  with  the  brutes 
which  we  had  failed  to  attain  in  wrestling  with  the 
gods : — 

■ ‘ In  the  depths  of  sensual  joy  let  us  tame 
Our  glowing  passion’s  restless  flame ! 

Plunge  we  us  into  the  rushing  of  Time, 

Into  Action’s  rolling  main ! ’ 

In  such  a state  of  mind  the  tempter,  who  goeth  about 
like  a roaring  lion,  finds  his  easiest  prey  in  the  noblest 
spirits;  and  the  highest  intellect,  in  a fit  of  desperate 
madness,  does  not  scruple  to  enter  into  a contract  with 
the  lowest  bestiality.  In  this  view  of  human  nature  we 
have  at  once  the  plan  and  the  moral  of  Faust.  As  an 
overstretched  exertion  of  mind,  endeavouring  to  pass 
be^mnd  its  natural  limits,  is  an  evil  on  the  one  hand,  so 
an  attempt  to  find  satisfaction  in  a reinless  gratification 
of  passion  is  no  less  an  evil  on  the  other.  Man  is  as 
little  capable  of  submitting  to  the  absolute  slavery  of 
sense,  as  he  is  of  rising  to  the  pure  activity  of  unshackled 
spirit.  Accordingly,  Faust  is  represented  as  seeking  in 
vain  for  happiness,  even  amid  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ments of  love.  Though  not  gifted  with  sufficient  deci- 
sion of  moral  character  to  shake  off  the  company  of  the 
evil  spirit,  he  still  retains  sufficient  perception  of  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  to  prevent  him  from 
fully  enjoying  those  pleasures  which  were  snatched  for 
him  by  the  hand  of  guilt.  He  has  not  virtue  sufficient 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  good  genius,  but  enough 
always  to  poison  the  enjoyment  of  vice ; and  thus 
he  is  dragged  to  destruction,  half  willing  and  half 
unwilling—  now  a pious  mystic,  now  a fleshly  debauchee — 
and  ever  and  anon  making  the  woods  and  caves  reecho 
with  his  unavailing  plaint  — 

‘ So  reel  I from  desire  on  to  enjoyment. 

And  in  enjovment  languish  for  desire,’  ” 

K.  G. 

Kelvin  Terrace,  Glasgow. 


The  list  of  the  translations,  numerous  beyond 
example  as  they  are,  of  this,  the  sublimest  poeti- 
cal effort  of  these  latter  days,  is  now  so  far  com- 
plete, that  it  will  not  seem  inopportune  to  add  a 
few  notes  by  way  of  illustration. 

The  prose  translation  of  Hayward,  from  its 
fidelity,  its  valuable  preface  and  notes,  is  perhaps 
the  most  useful  of  all  to  the  younger  student  in 
German. 

The  first  edition  of  this  is  a handsome  demy 
8vo  volume,  published  by  Moxon  in  1833.  It 
produced  — 

“ A Few  Remarks  on  Mr.  Hayward’s  English  Prose 
Translation  of  Goethe’s  ‘ Faust,’  with  additional  Observa- 
tions on  the  difficulty  of  translating  German  Works  in 
General.  By  D.  Boileau.”  London  (Treuttel  Wiirtz  & 
Co.),  8vo,  1834,  pp.  83. 

Some  further  remarks  upon  the  same  version 
will  be  found  also  in  — 

“Faust  Papers,  containing  Critical  and  Historical 
Remarks  on  ‘Faust’  and  its  Translations,  with  some 
Observations  upon  Goethe.  By  Dr.  W.  H.  Koller.” 
London  (Black  & Co.),  12mo,  1835,  pp.  127. 

l)r.  Koller  (originally  a bookseller)  has  in  this 
little  volume  brought  together  a large  amount  of 
interesting  anecdotal  and  philological  matter. 

The  poetical  versions  of  Lord  Francis  Leveson 
Gower,  and  the  fragments  of  Shelley,  form  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
xxxiv.  136. 

Hayward’s  version  is  noticed  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  clvii.  107  (April,  1833). 

There  is  a paper  on  Poetical  Translations  of 
Faust,”  in  which  are  reviewed  the  versions  of 
Blackie,  Syme,  Birch,  Talbot,  and  others,  in 
Blachwoodls  Magazine  for  Feb.  1840. 

In  the  collection  of  George  Smith,  Esq.,  sold 
by  Sotheby  & Co.,  J uly  1867,  occurs  (Lot  3142) : — 

“ Faust : a Lyric  Play  in  English  and  Italian.”  N.D. 

The  admirable  pen-sketch  of  Goethe,  in  Fraser's 
Magazine,  vol.  v.  No.  xxvi.  (1832),  is  of  course 
by  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  accompanying  full- 
length  portrait,  in  lithographic  ink,  by  Croquis  ” 
(B.  Maclise,  R.A.),  is  from  the  original  by  Stieler 
of  Munich.  This  is  said  to  have  proved  a total 
failure  and  involuntary  caricature — resembling,  as 
was  said  at  the  time,  a wretched  old  clothesman, 
carrying  behind  his  back  a hat  which  he  seemed 
to  have  stolen.”  A judgment  in  which  I do  not, 
myself,  altogether  agree. 

The  later  editions  of  Hayward  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  the  ampler  and  more  correct.  The 
earliest  is,  however,  the  handsomest.  I picked  up 
my  own  copy,  many  years  ago,  in  Paris;  and, 
opening  it  at  this  length  of  time,  I am  reminded 
that  a single  link  in  the  chain  of  associations 
which  bind  the  book-lover  to  his  book  is  the  fact 
that  it  owes  its  handsome  half-morocco  covering 
to  Thompson,  Relieur,  106,  Rue  St.  Lazare,”  an 
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admirable  binder,  wbilome  employed  by  Charles 
Nodier,  who,  in  a letter  printed  in  his  Nouvelles 
(p.  294),  styles  him  I’eternel  Thompson,”  and 
calls  him  ‘^e  relieur  le  plus  paresseux  de  la 
chretiente ! ” — which  is  saying  a good  deal,  as 
those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  biblio- 
pegistic  fraternity  will  not  be  slow  to  admit ! 

I remember  comparing  pretty  closely,  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  the  version  of  Anna  Swan- 
wick  (Bohn)  with  the  original,  and  was  much 
struck  with  its  fidelity,  its  conformity  of  metre, 
and  the  apparent  ease  with  which  the  difficult 
rhymes  of  the  short  lines  had  been  accomplished. 

William  Bates. 


The  following  work  has  a bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, although  not  a version  of  the  great  drama  : — 

“Faust  Papers,  containing  Critical  and  Historical  Ke- 
marks  on  Faust  and  its  [English]  Translations,  with 
some  Observations  upon  Goethe.  By  Dr.  W.  H.  Koller. 
London,  1835,  12mo,  pp.  iv.  127.” 

The  chief  object  of  the  work  is  to  show  in  what 
instances  Mr.  Hayward’s  translation  fails  to  render 
correctly  the  original.  It  also  contains  similar 
observations  on  the  versions  of  Messrs.  Blackie 
and  Syme.  In  a collection  of  essays  by  John 
Galt,  published  under  the  fantastic  title  of  The 
Bachelor's  Wife,  there  is  an  account  of  some 
English  translations,  and  in  particular  Mephis- 
topliiles’  song  in  the  wine-cellar.  It  is  some 
years  since  I saw  the  book,  and  do  not  now  re- 
member whether  the  translation  was  by  Galt,  or 
merely  a quotation.  W.  E.  A.  A. 


WHO  THREW  THE  STOOL  ? 

(4‘h  S.  iv.  135,  207.) 

I am  afraid  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  disturb 
Jenny  Geddes’s  claim  to  this  act,  which,  accord- 
ing to  M^Crie,  inaugurated  the  troublesome  times 
of  King  Charles  I.  Wherever  the  event  is  re- 
corded, as  far  as  I have  observed,  the  merit  or 
demerit  is  awarded  to  Jenny.  Ward,  the  papist, 
says,  in  his  doggrel  record  of  JEngland's  Reforma- 
tion, 1719 : — 

“ Jane  Gaddis,  a vii-ago  jolly. 

Who  sat  on  stool  in  midst  of  alley. 

Steps  boldly  up  and  takes  upon  her ' 

To  stop  his  mouth,  but  in  rude  manner. 

And  at  his  head  her  stool  she  flung.” 

In  the  Melancholy  Sonnets  (1741)  a Presby- 
terian, in  a more  serious  vein,  lamenting  the 
breach  of  promise  to  the  kirk  upon  the  Marriage 
of  Fergusia  to  Heptarchus,”  i.  e.  the  Union,  re- 
minds his  readers  that  in  older  Covenanting  times 
prelatic  intolerance  was  resisted : — 

“ We  made  our  kirk  stools  cla’  their  pows, 

As  once  did  Jenny  Geddes.” 

Another,  harping  upon  the  same  string,  in  Scot- 
land's Glory  and  her  Sharne  (1786),  in  allusion  to 


the  check  they  imposed  upon  Popish  Liturgies, 
thus  relates  the  incident : — 

“ At  Edinburgh  this  flrst  took  place. 

Which  raised  some  confusion  ; 

For  Jannet  Geddes,  an  eldern  wife. 

Opposing  this  intrusion ; 

Cry’d  out  ‘ Thou  knave,  just  at  mj'-  lug 
Wilt  thou  say  mass  but  listing?’ 

Then  driving  at  him  with  her  stool, 

Her  neighbour-wives  assisting 
With  chairs  and  stools,”  &c. 

But  quotations  in  favour  of  the  Geddes  claim 
might  be  produced  without  number ; and,  as  Dk. 
Rogers  has  not  submitted  his  evidence  for  Mrs., 
Mein,  it  must  be  consigned  to  that  category  of 
stories  which  he  elsewhere  observes,  having  once 
got  abroad,  cannot  now  be  rectified  by  substi- 
tuting even  a more  correct  one. 

I think,  however,  the  question  as  to  the  fashion 
of  the  stool  is  still  an  open  one,  although  the 
Scottish  antiquaries  believe  themselves  in  posses- 
sion of  the  identical  article.  I am  not  aware  that 
Jenny  is  anywhere  represented  above  the  com- 
monalty collected  at  St.  Giles’s  church  on  the 
introduction  of  Laud’s  Liturgy ; and  certainly  not 
likely,  in  those  days,  to  have  possessed  such  an 
advanced  and  massive  clasp-stool  as  that  depicted 
in  Chambers’s  Book  of  Days.  In  one  of  the  Bur- 
ton chap-books  ( The  Wars  of  England  and  Scot- 
land) we  have  a quaint  little  cut  of  the  whole 
scene  in  the  church,  and  although  our  heroine 
is  not  distinguishable  in  the  riotous  crowd,  her 
stool  is  a prominent  feature,  flying  over  the 
heads  of  the  people  on  its  Whiggish  mission  to 
the  prelatic  ofender;  and  certainly  the  handy, 
round-headed,  three-legged  missile,  shown  therein, 
and  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  kirk  aisles  to 
this  day,  accords  better  with  the  story  than  the 
unwieldy  flapping  relic  so  religiously  preserved 
at  Edinburgh.  J.  0. 


CARVINGS  BY  GRINLING  GIBBONS. 

(pi^  S.  iii.  573  j iv.  43.) 

The  carvings  at  Petworth  are  mentioned  b}'’ 
Ballaway  in  his  Sussex  (vol.  ii.  p.  317).  He  says 
an  apartment  (60  ft.  by  24  and  20  high)  is  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  festoons  inclosing  the  panels 
for  pictures,  and  which  exhibit  such  a variety  and 
richness  of  ornament  in  fruit,  flowers,  shells, 
birds,  and  sculptured  vases,  as  could  be  scarcely 
thought  to  have  been  within  the  compass  of  his 
art.  Appended  to  one  of  the  festoons  is  a vase 
with  a bas-relief  in  the  purest  taste.  Selden,  one  of 
Gibbons’  assistants,  lost  his  life  in  saving  this  carv- 
ing when  the  house  was  on  fire.  The  carvings, 
Ballaway  remarks,  have  been  restored  by  Ritson, 
who  was  originally  employed  by  the  late  Buke 
of  Norfolk  at  Arundel.  But  in  1833  Mr.  Rogers 
wrote,  the  mixture  of  old  and  new,  the  dirty 
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washed  wood  on  the  white  walls,  looked  so  poor 
and  meagre  I was  pained  in  looking  at  it.” 

There  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  Gibbons’  carving, 
representing  fruit  and  flowers,  at  Norton  Conyers 
(the  property  of  Sir  B.  Graham),  near  Bipon. 

Mr.  Power  of  Hammersmith  informs  me  that 
the  altar-piece  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Paul’s 
there  is  by  that  great  artist.  Faulkner,  in  his 
Historical  Account  of  Fulham^  mentions  a stately 
monument  there — 

“ Of  white  marble,  in  memory  of  Dorothy  Lady  Clarke 

at  the  top  is  an  um,  from  which  are  suspended 

festoons  of  flowers,  and  the  coat  of  arms  is  supported  by 
two  winged  genii.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  workman- 
ship by  Grinling  Gibbous,  and  cost  300Z.” 

There  are  also  exquisite  carvings  by  Gibbons 
at  Sudbury  Hall,  Derbyshire,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Vernon,  and  Melbury  House,  Dorchester,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Ilchester. 

As  your  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  a white 
bloom  covers  many  of  Gibbons’  carvings,  the 
noblest  works  of  sculpture  in  wood  this  land  ever 
produced.  Though  outwardly  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  many  of  these  lovely  works  are  full  of  rotten- 
ness, being  mere  shells  ready  to  fall  to  dust. 
This  bloom  shows  their  state,  and  I would  impress 
on  any  of  your  readers  who  may  have  any  of  these 
carvings  the  importance  of  having  them  restored 
without  delay.  Mr.  W.  G.  Kogers  saved  those 
at  Chatsworth  and  other  places  from  falling  to 
pieces,  and  so  enthusiastic  is  he  on  Gibbons’ 
work  that  nothing  would  please  him  more  than 
to  be  instrumental  in  saving  more  like  them.  He 
is  now  a veteran,  but  when  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice in  Printing-House  Square  (then  Yard) 
there  was  a clever  old  man  in  the  employ  of  the 
firm,  named  Richard  Birbeck,  who  had  worked  at 
Burleigh  with  carvers  who  had  loorhed  imd&r  Gib- 
bons at  St.  PauVs  Cathedral.  From  these  men 
Birbeck  had  obtained  much  interesting  information, 
so  ^that  he  was  able  to  take  Mr.  R.  round  the 
outside  of  the  cathedral,  and  point  out  the  varied 
pieces  of  fruit  and  flowers  over  the  windows, 
distinguishing  those  executed  by  Flemish  and 
French  workmen  from  those  by  the  English 
carvers,  which  have  the  loose  freedom  of  some  of 
the  wood  carvings  of  Gibbons.  Birbeck  was  at 
Burleigh  about  1745  j Rogers  knew  him  in  1807. 

All  the  fine  carvings  at  Blenheim,  Kirtlington, 
and  Wimpole  are  in  yellow  deal.  The  limewood 
carvings  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  are  in  a fine  state 
of  preservation,  being  free  from  the  attacks  of 
insects.  The  carvings  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  are  of  white  lime,  and  have 
been  covered  over  with  a glaze  or  gum,  and  some 
with  oil  paint : the  insects  not  being  able  to  es- 
cape have  reduced  the  carving  to  a skeleton.  To 
get  the  paint  off  carvings  which  have  been  so 
treated,  place  them  in  a trough  filled  with  sawdust 
which  has  been  saturated  with  an  alkaline  solu- 


tion. In  a few  days  all  the  paint  will  be  eaten 
off.  To  destroy  insects,  this  is  the  treatment 
adopted  by  him  to  the  carvings  at  Belton  House  : 
The  whole  were  saturated  with  a strong  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  (chloride  of  mercury)  in  water, 
but  the  dark  colour  this  solution  gave  the  wood 
rendered  an  application  first  of  ammonia  and 
then  of  muriatic  acid  necessary.  After  this  the 
interior  of  the  wood  was  injected  with  vegetable 
gum  and  gelatine  in  order  to  fill  up  the  holes  and 
strengthen  the  fabric.  A varnish  of  resin  was 
afterwards  spread  over  the  surface,  and  the  vari- 
ous parts  put  together  according  to  photographs 
taken  at  first.  Seven  years  after  the  clerk  of  the 
works  reported  to  Mr.  R.  that  there  is  never  any 
appearance  of  wormdust  from  the  carvings,  though 
it  had  been  observed  about  the  rooms  before. 
^^The  age  that  cannot  create  restores,”  and  why 
should  these  carvings  be  reduced  to  a condition 
like  that  of  the  fabled  fruit  of  the  Dead  Sea  with- 
out an  effort  to  save  them  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  restored  admirably  the  carvings  in 
the  Cedar  Chapel  at  Chatsworth,  but  the  duke 
would  not  allow  those  in  the  state  apartments  to 
be  touched,  and  in  a few  years  all  will  be  dust. 

What  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Gibbons  was  born  in  Spur  Alley  in  the  Strand  ? 
Mr.  Black  says  the  Ashmolean  MSS.  prove  that 
he  was  born  in  Rotterdam,  and  Evelyn  says  he 
came  from  the  Low  Countries.  The  records  of 
Flanders  prove  the  Flemish  origin  of  many  of  the 
wood  carvings  in  our  churches.  One  document 
found  refers  to  a dispute  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1441  between  William  Cerebis,  a Scotch 
merchant,  and  a monk  of  Melross  Abbey,  acting 
on  behalf  of  E.  de  Aeltre,  a master  carpenter  at 
Bruges,  who  was  to  supply  certain  stalls  for  Mel- 
ross Abbey  after  the  fashion  of  the  stalls  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Dunis,  in  Flanders,  and  carved 
according  to  the  design  of  those  which  existed  at 
Thosar  near  Bruges.  So  that  Gibbons  may  have 
been  descended  from  a race  of  great  carvers.  But  the 
Ashmolean  MSS.  may  be  right,  for  Gibbons’  work 
is  wonderfully  Dutch  in  copying  nature.  I mean 
realistic,  not  idealistic.  He  chose  a few  flowers 
and  common  fruits  out  of  his  garden,  and  it  is 
marvellous  what  effects  he  produced  with  them. 
Walpole  truly  says : There  is  no  instance  of  a 
man  before  Gibbons  who  gave  to  wood  the  loose 
and  airy  lightness  of  flowers,  and  chained  together 
the  various  productions  of  the  elements  with  a 
fine  disorder  natural  to  each  species.” 

Let  us  then,  by  judicious  restoration  of  his 
works,  show  that  we  appreciate  him  whom  Evelyn 
called  the  incomparable  young  man.” 

JOHIT  Pl&GOT,  JuK,  F.S.A. 

The  Elms,  Ulting,  Maiden. 


Since  writing  ray  former  note  on  the  works  of 
Gibbons,  the  carver,  I have  lighted  on  the  first 
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few  numbers  of  an  admirable  little  publication, 
entitled  Adversaria,  and  brought  out  by^Ir.  Hot- 
ten,  the  well-known  publisher  in  Piccadilly,  with 
his  Catalogues  in  1856-7.  Some  very  interesting 
extracts  are  given  in  Nos.  II.  and  IV.  from  the 
Boole  of  Expenses  kept  by  George  Glanville, 
brother-in-law  to  John  Evelyn,  the  celebrated 
Naturalist,”  and  among  the  items  I find  the  fol- 
lowing one  relative  to  Gibbons,  which,  if  it  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  eye  of  Me.  Piggott,  will 
doubtless  be  of  interest  to  him : — 

“Nov.  17  [1692].  Payd  Gibbons  in  full,  for  ye 
marble  cliimney-piece,  18 . 10  . 00.” 

The  subjoined  remarks  are  added  in  the  Ad- 
vei'sar  ia : — 

“ Mr.  John  Evelyn  was  the  early  patron  of  Grinling 
Gibbons,  and  this  ‘ chimney-piece  ’ may  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  Mr.  Evelyn’s  suggestion.  It  was  at  this  date 
that  Gibbons  had  made  himself  famous  for  his  carving 
in  marble  as  well  as  wood. 

“As  far  back  as  1683  {Diary,  June  16th),  Mr.  Evelyn 
says,  in  speaking  of  Gibbons,  ‘ nor  doubt  I at  all  he  will 
prove  as  great  a master  in  the  statuary  art.’ 

“ Again,  in  1686  ^Diary,  Dec.  29),  he  says — ‘I  went 
to  Whitehall.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  magnificent 
marble  work  and  architecture  at  the  end,  where  are  four 
statues  representing  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Church,  in  white  marble,  the  work  of  Gibbon.’  In 
1687  {Diary,  Jan.  24th),  he  further  says: — ‘Saw  the 
Queen’s  apartments  at  4Vhitehall.  The  carving  about 
the  chimney  piece,  by  Gibbons,  is  incomparable.’  ” 

E.  H.  Dunkin. 

Eoyal  Circus  Street,  Greenwich. 


EDMUND  KEAN  AND  ALBERT  SMITH 
ON  MONT  BLANC. 

(4‘h  S.  iv.  31,  202.) 

I certainly  never  beard  of  Edmund  Kean  bav- 
mg  been  in  Cbamonix ; nor  does  bis  name  appear 
in  tbe  list  of  those  wbo  bave  made  tbe  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc,  or  of  those  wbo  attempted  but  did 
not  succeed  in  reaching  tbe  summit. 

A register  of  all  ascents  from  those  of  Dr. 
Paccard  and  Saussure  has  been  carefully  kept 
in  tbe  office  of  tbe  ‘‘Chef  des  Guides”  at  Cha- 
monix: and  if  in  tbe  year  1818,  when  a Rus- 
sian count,  Matzewski,  ascended,  or  in  tbe  years 
preceding  or  following,  Edmund  Kean  bad  made 
an  ascent,  tbe  event  would  most  certainly  bave 
been  recorded  in  tbe  register — particularly  at  a 
time  when  ascents  were  so  rare. 

When  I published  tbe  account  of  my  own 
ascent,  I added  a list  of  those  which  bad  been 
previously  made ; and  it  was  compiled  from  tbe 
book  in  tbe  chef  des  guided  possession,  and  which 
I very  carefully  examined.  Kean’s  name  does 
not  appear  there. 

Again,  bad  be  inscribed  bis  name  in  tbe  ^‘Tour- 
ists' Book  ’ kept  at  Montanvert  (a  very  old  book, 
which  I well  remember),  it  would  certainly  bave 
been  noticed  by  some  one  of  tbe  many  wbo  bave 


written  on  Cbamonix,  and  wbo  bave  given  tbe 
names  of  celebrated  persons  which  they  found 
therein  recorded.  Albert  Smith,  for  one,  would 
not  bave  allowed  such  a name  to  escape  him.  He 
would  certainly  bave  taken  a note  of  it,  bad  be 
met  with  it  anywhere  in  or  about  Chamonix. 

It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  that  Edmund 
Kean  did  never  ascend  Mont  Mancj  that  be 
never  inscribed  bis  name  in  tbe  book  at  Montan- 
vert j and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  be  ever 
visited  Cbamonix  at  all.  John  Atjldjo. 

5,  Rue  des  Alpes,  Geneva,  Sept.  3,  1869. 

[The  above  is  the  reply  to  a letter  which  our  corre- 
spondent Mr.  S.  Jackson  addressed  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Auldjo.  After  reading  it  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  who 
will  regard  Kean’s  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  otherwise  than 
as  an  invention  or  a hoax.] 

Albert  Smith,  in  The  Story  of  Mont  Blanc 
(Bogue,  1853),  says  at  p.  107,  that  in  1819  two 
ascents  were  made : first  by  two  Americans,  Dr. 
Russell  and  Mr.  Howard ; secondly  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, Capt.  Underbill,  R.N.  In  1820  Dr. 
Hamel  attempted,  and  met  with  an  accident  fatal 
to  three  guides.  No  subsequent  ascent  was  made 
until  1822  (p.  128)  j then  be  gives  tbe  names  of 
those  wbo  have  succeeded,  including  himself,  up 
to  1852.  Kean  is  nowhere  mentioned.  E.  B. 


Albert  Smith  wrote  a picturesque  narrative  of 
bis  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  in  Blackwood^ s Magazine 
for  January,  1852.  He  therein  expressly  states 
bow  thoroughly  knocked  up  be  was  on  approach- 
ing tbe  summit,  being  in  indifferent  health  at  tbe 
time,  and  “not  having  bad  any  sleep  for  two 
nights,  or  undergone  tbe  least  training  for  tbe 
work  ” \ e.  g.  tbe  following  extracts : — 

“ From  this  point  (z.  e.  just  past  the  Rochers  Rouges), 
on  to  the  summit,  for  a space  of  two  hours,  I was  as  if 

‘ bewitched.’ I believe  I was  fast  asleep  with  my 

eyes  open and  reeled  and  staggered  about  so, 

that,  at  the  foot  of  the  terrible  Mer  de  la  Cote,  I sat  down 
again  on  the  snow,  and  told  Jairraz  that  I would  not  go 
any  farther,  but  that  they  might  leave  me  there  if  they 

pleased Balmat  and  another  set  me  up  on  my 

legs  again ; and  told  me  that,  if  I did  not  exercise  every 
caution,  we  should  all  be  lost  together,  for  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  whole  ascent  had  arrived.  I had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  mj”  wandering  wits  into 
order ; but  the  risk  called  for  the  strongest  mental  efibrt, 
and,  with  just  sense  enough  to  see  that  our  success  in 
scaling  this  awful  precipice  was  entii-ely  dej)endent  upon 


pluck,  I got  ready  for  the  climb The  two 

Jairraz  were  in  front  of  me,  with  the  fore  part  of  the 

rope,  and  Eran9ois  Cachat,  I think,  behind Honest 

Jairraz  had  no  sinecure  to  pull  me  after  him I 


was  perfectly  done  up  ...  . and  when  I found  myself 
on  a level,  and  looked  round,  and  saw  there  was  nothing 
higher — that  I was  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc — I was  so 
completely  exhausted  that  I fell  down  upon  the  snow, 
and  was  asleep  in  an  instant.” 

By  tbe  vray,  as  one  very  closely  acquainted 
with  Albert  Smith  all  bis  life,  I observe  with 
astonishment  that  Stephen  Jackson  speaks  of 
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“ his  friend  Landor.”  Surely  there  is  some  mis- 
take here.  I can  scarcely  conceive  of  two  men 
more  unlikely,  if  not  to  come  together,  at  least  to 
become  friends,  than  Albert  Smith  and  Walter 
Savage  Landor.  A Swiss  Tkamp. 


DUNMOW  FLITCH. 

(4‘b  S.  iv.  194.) 

Most  of  your  readers  will,  I think,  agree  with 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Davies  {vide  mite,  194)  that  some 
account  of  the  ancient  ceremony  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Dunmow  flitch  “ should  be  registered 
in  ^ N.  & Q.’  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  future 
years  who  may  take  an  interest  in  a revival  of  old 
customs,”  and  for  this  purpose  I wish  to  recom- 
mend a little  book  which,  however,  may  already 
have  become  a bibliographical  curiosity  : — 

“ Programme  of  the  Dunmow  Flitch  of  Bacon  Proces- 
sion. A Histoiy  of  its  Ancient  Origin  and  Modern  Kevi- 
val,  comprising  the  Applications  of  the  several  Claimants, 
with  the  Particulars  of  the  Ceremonial  appointed  to  take 
place  at  the  Town  Hall,  Great  Dunmow,  in  July,  1855.” 
By  Charles  Pavey.  Dunmow,  1855,  pp.  30. 

Prime  mover  in  that  year  (1855)  was  the 
author  of  The  Flitch  of  Bacon,  or  the  Custom  of 
Funmoiv.  Tim  flitches,  both  presented  by  Mr. 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  were  awarded  to  Mr.  James 
Barlow  and  Hannah  his  wife,  both  natives  of 
Essex,  and  (at  least  at  the  time)  residing  at  Chip- 
ping Ongar,  where  Mr.  Barlow  was  carrying  on 
business  as  a builder,  and  to  that  most  indefatig- 
able writer  and  translator  from  the  French,  the 
Chevalier  de  Chatelain  and  Clara  his  wife,  the 
amiable  and  clever  authoress  of  Merry  Tales  for 
Little  Folks,  The  Silver  Swan,  The  Conjuror'^s 
Day-Book,  and  of  many  more  charming  and  pleas- 
ing works  for  young  hearts.  The  latter  most 
honourable  and  most  kind-hearted  couple  had 
applied  for  the  flitch  as  far  back  as  1845,  when 
the  lord  of  the  manor  informed  t h 

“ that  the  custom  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  consi- 
dered it  would  tend  to  no  good  to  revive  it ! Subsequently 
we  wrote  three  3- ears  ago  [1852]  to  the  rector,  to  inquire 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  a newspaper  account  of 
a flitch  purporting  to  have  been  given  at  Little  Dunmow, 
but  he  himself  had  only  seen  it  in  print,  not  in  realit}'. 
At  the  same  time  he  very  considerately  hinted  that  I 
did  not  know  all  the  disagreeables  we  should  have  to  go 
through  on  such  an  occasion, — instancing  kneeling  on 
sharp  stones,  &;c.,  to  say  nothing  of  considerable  fees, 
rather  a formidable  prospect  to  poor  authors.” — Vide  ante, 
pp.  13,  14,  Letter  of  Madame  de  Chatelaines  to  Mr.  Ains- 
worth. 

France,  then,  may  feel  proud  that  one  of  her 
sons,  who  has  long  enjoyed  the  protecting  hospi- 
tality of  noble  and  dear  old  England,  should  have 
shared  in  receiving  that  honourable  gift,  the 
flitch,  the  first  allusion  to  which  is,  according  to 
the  interesting  little  volume,  in  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale’s  Monasticon.  The  custom  itself  arose  at  the 


ancient  priory  (founded  in  1104  by  the  Lady  Juga, 
sister  of  flalph  Baynard,  who  held  the  manor  at 
the  time  of  the  Doomsday  Survey)  some  of  the 
claimants  had  a flitch,  some  a gammon  of  bacon, 
as  appears  from  entries  in  the  register  books  of 
the  priory,  which  are  still  preserved  at  the  British 
Museum.  (Dunmow,  Catalogue  of  the  Cotton  MS.) 

The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  and  the  Old  London 
Magazine  of  the  year  1751  contain  an  account  of 
the  presentation,  and  it  is  said  that  the  successful 
candidates  realised  a large  sum  of  money  by 
selling  slices  of  the  bacon  to  those  who  witnessed 
the  ceremony.  After  this  the  custom  fell  into 
desuetude  for  just  a century,  until  in  1851  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hurrell,  owners  and  occupiers  of  a farm 
at  Felsted,  Essex,  adjoining  Little  Dunmow, 
made  a claim  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Dun- 
mow priory  for  the  prize,  but  the  application  was 
not  granted,  the  custom  having  been  so  long 
dormant.  When  this  refusal  became  known  they 
received  quite  an  ovation  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Dunmow  and  its  neighbourhood,  a grand  fete 
being  given  to  them,  including  of  course  a pro- 
cession and  the  presentation  of  a gammon  of  bacon, 
July  16, 1851. 

Then  followed  the  processions  of  1855,  of  1857, 
and  of  the  present  year,  1869 ; and  thus  three 
times  three  ” for  the  custom  of  the  flitch  ! And 
let  all  remember  — 

“ He  that  repents  him  not  of  his  marriage  in  a year  and 
a da}’, 

Either  sleeping  or  waking. 

May  lawfully  go  to  Dunmow  and  fetch  a gammon  of 
bacon.” 

Hermann  Kindt. 

Germany. 


1 think  the  revival  of  the  ancient  ceremony,” 
as  Mr.  Davies  mildly  terms  it,  ought  not  to  be 
recorded  in  N.  & Q.”  without  some  accompany- 
ing word  of  reprobation  for  such  a disgraceful 
exhibition  of  blackguardism. 

The  farce  was  got  up  by  persons  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  Dunmow,  aided  by  clowns  and  half- 
naked  women  from  the  Alhambra;  and  the  mock 
trial  and  cross-examination  of  the  unhappy  candi- 
dates, enacted  by  hired  buffoons  dressed  up  as 
barristers,  was  so  disgusting  and  obscene  as  to 
call  forth  hisses  from  an  audience  by  no  means 
squeamish  or  indisposed  to  enjoy  merriment. 

To  the  honour  of  the  press  let  it  be  noted  that 
the  respectable  London  journals.  The  Times,  The 
Standard,  The  Morning  Star,  quite  irrespectively 
of  their  politics,  all  united  in  condemning  the  pro- 
ceedings, Jaydee. 


Eaphael’s  Death  oe  Abel”  (4**^  S.  iii.  529.) 
May  not  the  cabinet  picture  which  your  corre- 
spondent T.  M.  is  inquiring  after  be  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Cain  and  Abel”  mentioned  in  Sir  Charles 
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Eastlake’s  Handbook  of  'Painting^  Italian  School, 
(ii.  331),  on  the  authority  of  Passavant  (ii.  14), 
which  I have  not  the  opportunity  of  referring  to, 
as  being  then  (1855)  in  Mr.  Emerson’s  posses- 
sion in  London  ” ? E.  D. 

Milton’s  Handweiting  S.  iv.  232.) — I 
have  sent  you  underneath  an  account  of  a collec- 
tion of  Italian  poetry,  which  on  the  title-page  of 
one  of  the  poems  contains  no  doubt  a genuine 
signature  of  Milton  j but  4 am  surprised  at  the 
decided  opinion  given  by  Me.  Weight  on  the 
Mel  Heliconium  sonnet.  It  is  beautifully  copied 
in  facsimile  in  Mr.  Sotheby’s  book,  who  expresses 
the  strongest  opinion  of  its  authenticity,  and 
Sotheby,  after  the  pains  he  took,  was  no  mean 
judge.  I demur,  however,  to  the  expression  that 
^^this  sonnet  is  in  a hand  more  unlike  Milton’s,  if 
possible,  than  the  poem,”  &c.  The  writing  may 
not  be  the  poet’s.  It  can  never  be  proved,  as  the 
signature  is  only  J.  M.” ; but  I must  be  per- 
mitted to  differ  from  Me.  Weight,  for  if  the 
writing  is  not  Milton’s  it  certainly  is  very  like  it, 
and  if  it  is  not  his,  whose  is  it  ? The  book  is  at 
present  at  Bath,  but  I shall  have  it  in  London  in 
a day  or  two,  and  I shall  be  very  happy  to  send  it 
to  you  for  the  inspection  of  any  one  who  is  curious 
on  the  subject.  William  The. 

42,  Lowndes  Square. 

1.  Dante.  L’ amoroso  Convivio  di  Dante.  12ino,  1529. 

2.  Giovanni  della  Casa.  Rime  e Prose,  with  Milton’s 

autograph  (“  Jo.  Milton  pre  lO'i  1629  ”)  on  the  title. 
Venetia.  12mo,  1563.  , 

3.  Ditto  II  Galateo.  12mo,  1563. 

4.  Ditto  Trattato  degli  Uffici  communi  tra 

gli  Amici  superiori  ed  inferiori.  Venetia.  12mo. 

5.  Varchi  (Benedetto).  Sonetti.  Ditto,  12mo,  1555. 

If  Me.  Weight  will  look  into  a book  in  the 
British  Museum  which  is  scarcely  ever  looked  at, 
he  will  find  a reference  to  Milton’s  autograph  of 
some  importance.  The  book  I allude  to  is  the 
Catalogue  of  Sir  Thos.  Phillipps’  MSS.,  in  which, 
at  No.  3993,  he  will  find,  I believe,  Milton’s 
original  draft-book  of  his  letters  to  foreign  princes 
as  secretary  to  Cromwell.  M.  H. 

An  autograph  of  Milton  is  annexed  to  two  mar- 
riage allegations.  See  facsimile  of  one  of  them  in 
the  Miscellanea  Genealogiea  et  Heraldica,  ii.  131. 

G.  W.  M. 

‘^Handy-Book  about  Books  ” (4^*^  S.  iv.  194.) — 
If  any  example  was  needed  to  show  the  utility  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  as  “ a medium  of  intercommunication  ” 
on  literary  matters,  &c.,  a reference  to  my  appeal 
for  help  in  the  number  of  the  4th  inst.  may  be 
given,  as'  since  that  date  and  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  I have  received  from  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  numerous  offers  of  assistance,  with  many 
valuable  additions  and  useful  suggestions.  I call 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  communication 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  work  in  to-day’s 
number,  with  an  alteration  they  will  notice  about 


the  time  of  publication,  on  which  I owe  my  kind 
correspondents  and  intending  subscribers  an  ex- 
planation. The  difficulty  of  completing  the  Book- 
sellers’ Directory,  and  a desire  to  add  to  it  at  the 
request  of  some  correspondents  the  names  and 
addresses  of  a few  of  the  leading  dealers  in  old 
books  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, renders  it  impossible  to  produce  the  book 
in  October ; besides  which,  the  proof-sheets  have 
to  be  submitted  to  no  less  than  six  different  gen- 
tlemen who  have  promised  to  revise  them,  and 
the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Watts,  who 
had  offered  to  look  over  and  supplement  the 
chapter  on  bibliographj’-,  will  retard  the  publication. 
But  I trust  that  the  additional  matter  and  the 
careful  revision  of  facts  and  figures  will  fully 
compensate  for  the  unavoidable  delay. 

An  additional  part  will  be  appended,  of  at  least 
sixteen  pages,  giving  the  additions  received,  and 
corrections  noted  after  the  printing  of  each  part. 

John  Power. 

3,  College  Terrace,  Hammersmith,  W. 

The  Princess  Eosamond  (4*^  S.  iv.  197.) — 
The  biography  of  Eosamond  may  be  thus  briefly 
epitomised.  Alboin,  king  of  the  German  Lom- 
bards, who  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  were 
settled  in  Pannonia,  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Gepidae,  whose  prince,  son  of  king  Turismond, 
he  slew.  He  became  enamoured  of  Eosamond, 
daughter  of  Cunimond,  successor  to  Turismond, 
and  brother  of  him  whom  he  had  slain : her  he 
sought  in  marriage,  but  his  suit  being  rejected  he 
carried  her  off  by  force.  War  consequently  broke 
out  afresh,  and  the  Gepidae,  supported  by  a Eoman 
army,  compelled  the  restoration  of  the  princess. 
The  love  and  resentment  of  Alboin,  however,  led 
to  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  he  obtained  the 
aid  of  the  Avars,  whilst  the  Eomans  abandoned 
the  Gepidae  to  their  fate.  They  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  a.d.  568,  and  their  name 
and  nation  passed  away.  Cunimond  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Alboin,  and  Eosamond  became  the  bride 
of  the  victor,  who,  after  an  ancient  practice  of  his 
nation,  fashioned  the  skull  of  Cunimond  into  a 
drinking-cup.  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Pavia,  and 
it  remained  for  some  ages  the  chief  city  of  the 
Lombard  dominions.  His  short  reign  of  three 
years  and  a half  is  distinguished  by  justice  and 
mildness.  His  life  was  terminated  by  domestic 
treachery  : having  drunk  deep  at  a feast  with  the 
chief  of  his  countrymen,  he  called  for  the  cup  of 
victor}^  the  skull  of  Cunimond ; and  when  it  had 
passed  round  the  circle,  ordered  it  to  be  carried 
to  Eosamond,  with  a request  that  she  would  taste 
the  wine  and  rejoice  with  her  departed  father. 
The  queen  obeyed,  but  she  determined  on  revenge. 
One  evening,  when  Alboin,  oppressed  by  wine  and 
sleep,  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  she  unbolted 
the  door  to  her  paramour,  Helmichis,  the  king’s 
armour-bearer,  after  she  had  herself  fastened  his 
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sword  to  the  scabbard.  Alboin  was  the  best  and 
bravest  of  the  Lombard  warriors ; but,  unarmed 
and  surprised,  he  fell  an  easy  victim.  Helmichis 
dared  not  adventure  on  this  murder  without  the 
aid  of  Peredeus,  whom  Rosamond,  by  a stratagem, 
seduced  to  illicit  love  and  murder.  The  ambitious 
Rosamond  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  Hel- 
michis j but  the  Lombard  chiefs  demanded  justice 
on  the  spouse  and  the  two  other  murderers  of 
Alboin.  She  fled  with  her  daughter  and  two 
lovers  from  Verona  to  Ravenna.  Helmichis  was 
poisoned  by  a deadly  potion  from  Rosamond’s 
hand,  but  he  first  compelled  her  to  drain  the  same 
cup,  and  both  expired.  Peredeus  amused  the 
court  of  Constantinople  by  his  feats  of  strength, 
and  became  blind.  (Warnefrid,  Gest.  Longobr, 
Muratori  j Gibbon,  xlv.)  T.  .T.  Buckton'. 

Lombaed  Capital  S.  iv.  197.)  — Prior  to 
Charlemagne,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury and  before  its  conquest  by  the  Lombards 
under  Alboin  a.d.  568,  this  country  formed  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  which  is 
designated  Transpadane  Gaul,  the  chief  places  of 
which  were  Turin  {Augusta  Taurinonmi)^  Mantua, 
Padua  (Patamum),  Aquileia,  and  Trieste  (Ter- 
geste).  Before  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  and 
under  the  Western  Empire,  it  had  been  designated 
Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Togata  j and  in  the  Togata, 
properly  so  called,  the  chief  places  were  Augusta 
Taurinorum  (Turhi),  Mediolanum  {Milan),  Tici- 
ntim  (Pavia),  Mantua,  Bononia  (Bologna),  and 
Ravenna. 

Eschenburg  (p.  i.  § 32)  says  Gallia  Cisalpina 
was  also  called  Togata,  from  the  inhabitants  adopt- 
ing, after  the  Social  war,  the  toga,  or  distinctive 
dress  of  the  Romans ; and  that  what  is  termed 
above  Cisalpine  and  Transpadane  Gaul,  being  the 
country  north  of  the  Padus  (Po),  was  the  territory 
of  the  Taurini,  whose  chief  town  was  Turin  ; 
next  to  these  were  the  Insubres,  whose  principal 
towns  were  Milan,  Ticinum  (Pavia)  on  the  river 
Ticinus,  where  Hannibal  first  defeated  the  Romans, 
after  his  passage  over  the  Alps ; the  Cenomanni, 
possessing  the  towns  of  Brescia,  Cremona,  and 
Mantua,  the  birth-place  of  Virgil;  and  the  Eu- 
ganei,  whose  chief  towns  were  Trent  and  Verona, 
the  birth-place  of  Catullus.  Next  to  these  were 
the  Veneti  and  Carni;  their  chief  towns  were 
Padua,  the  birth-place  of  Livy,  built  by  the 
Trojan  Antenor  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  Aquileia,  celebrated  for  its  desperate  resist- 
ance to  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns.  Next  to  these 
was  the  province  of  Istria,  chief  town  Trieste. 
(See  Maps  1,  2,  and  3 in  Koch’s  Revol.  de  V Europe, 
vol.  iii.) 

The  authorities  cited  by  Gibbon  in  his  seventh 
and  eighth  volumes  will  perhaps  supply  all  the 
information  required  by  N.  K. 

T.  J.  Buckton-. 


David  Gaeeick  S.  iv.  198.) — To  the  men 
of  genius  and  superior  talent  (in  numbers  out  of 
numbers)  lost  to  France  by  the  nefarious  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  so  forcibly  and  justly 
stigmatised  by  Saint-Simon,  I see  must  be  added 
David  Garrick,  whose  grandfather  fied  from  Bor- 
deaux in  1685,  rather  than  forsake  his  religious 
creed.  I wonder  whether  the  Huguenot  blood  in 
the  great  English  Roscius  aroused  him  to  give 
ear,  and  act  up  to,  a proposal  made  to  him  in  1763 
by  a young  French  poet,  Eenouillot,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  their  mutual  friend  Diderot,  viz.  that  he 
would  translate  and  perform  on  the  London  stage 
a play  of  his,  which  the  intolerance  of  the  period 
would  not  admit  of  its  appearing  in  France : 

parce  que,”  says  the  author,  le  protestantisme 
en  est  la  base  et  que  c’est  proprement  la  tolerance 
mise  en  action.”-  Neither  Eenouillot  nor  Diderot 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  Garrick’s  French 
Protestant  origin,  or  else  they  would  surely  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  press  the 
matter  upon  him.  Here  is  part  of  Diderot’s 
letter : — 

“ Monsieur  et  tres-honore  Roscius, — C’est  moi  qui  ai 
donne  au  poete  qui  vous  ecrit  au  coin  de  mon  feu  le  con- 
seil  de  travailler  plutot  pour  le  theatre  de  Londres  que 

pour  le  notre.  11  est  jeune  mais  il  a I’ame  haute 

Celui  qui  oseroit  iutituler  son  dranie  Jacques  Clement, 
Henri  Quatre,  Richelieu,  Damiens,  Colign}--,  risqueroit 
d’obtenir  un  logement  aux  depens  de  I’etat  a la  Bastille 
ou  a Bicetre,  et  la  fantaisie  de  mon  jeune  ami  seroit  de 

meriter  cette  faveur  et  de  ne  pas  I’obtenir Quoi- 

qu’il  soit  presque  aussi  gueux  qu’il  convient  a un  enfant 
d’ Apollon,  il  aimeroit  encore  mieux  une  feuille  de  laurier 
qu’une  grosse  piece  d’or.  11  a lu,  je  ne  sais  ou,  qu’an- 
ciennement  ceux  qui  machaient  du  laurier  prophetisoient, 
et  il  a grand  appetit  de  ce  fcurrage.  Il  sera  tres-flatte 
de  voir  son  nom  en  accolade  avec  le  votre;  et  pardieu,  je 
le  crois  hien.  Je  suis,  comme  vous  scavez,  votre  admira- 
teur  et  je  serois  bien  fache  que  vous  ne  comptassiez  pas 
au  nombre  de  vos  amis 

“ Diderot. 

“Rue  Tarrane,  vis-a-vis  la  rue  S*  Benoit, 
a Paris,  ce  20  janv.  1767.” 

P.  A.  L. 

La  Salette  (4^^^  S.  iii.  598 ; iv.  45,  123,  203.) 
The  pamphlet  referred  to  by  Me.  Bates  had  been 
already  pointed  out  in  my  communication  at  p.  45. 
But,  in  my  note,  I carefully  refrained  on  prin- 
ciple from  any  expression  which  might  convey  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  though  holding  a very 
strong  one.  In  a paper  like  ^^N.  & Q.”  no  re- 
ligious controversies  can  or  ought  to  be  admitted ; 
and,  consequently,  no  one  is  entitled  to  lay  down 
a decision  on  subjects  on  which  discussion  is  in- 
admissible. I protest,  therefore,  against  the  unfair 
advantage  taken  by  the  alleged  apparition  on 
La  Salette  being  dogmatically  declared  to  be  a 
‘^notable  imposture.”  F.  C.  H. 

The  Dodo’s  Poeteaits  (4^^  S.  iii.  249,  391,  448; 
iv.  166.) — I find  an  article  by  H.  C.  Millies,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
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of  Amdei'dam,  vol.  xi.  (1868),  on  tlie  Dodo  and 
his  portraits.  The  immediate  object  of  the  com- 
munication in  question  was  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  Academy  a newly-discoxered  likeness  of  the 
bird.  Eesides  this  one,  he  mentions  six  others  as 
known  to  exist:  three  by  Howland  Savery,  dis- 
tributed among  the  museums  of  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  the  Hague  j one  by  John  Savery,  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  Oxford ; one  by  John  or  How- 
land Savery,  in  the  British  Museum;  one  by  Jan 
Goeimare  and  Jan  de  Heem,  in  Sion  House.  The 
dates  of  these  six  range  between  1626  and  1628. 
The  seventh  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Millies,  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  among  the 
works  of  Carolus  Clusius  {JElxoticoruin  libri  decern^ 
etc. ; ex  officina  Tlantiniana  Raplicdeyigii,  1605). 
The  painter  was  Adriaan  van  de  Venue,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  picture  itself,  of  which  a facsimile 
is  given  annexed  to  Mr.  Millies’  article.  Above 
the  portrait  of  this  uninviting-looking  animal  is 
the  following : — 

“ Vera  efSgies  hums  aids  walch-vogel  (quse  et  a 
nautis  dodaers  propter  foedani  posterioris  partis  cras- 
sitiem  nuncupatur)  quads  viua  Amsterodamum  perlata 
est  ex  lusula  mavritii.  Anno  m.dc.xxvi.” 

The  painter’s  mark  is  j ust  below  the  picture : 

Manu  Adriani  Vennij  pictoris.”  A.  P. 

A picture,  supposed  to  be  by  Holand  Savery,  is  in 
niy  possession  (having  belonged  to  my  family  for 
many  generations) : it  represents  Orpheus  charming 
the  animal  creation  by  the  power  of  music.  The 
dodo  is  represented  together  with  other  birds  and 
beasts.  I can  refer  your  correspondent  to  The 
Dodo  and  its  Kindred^  by  Strickland  & Melville, 
London,  4to,  1848,  where  other  pictures  of  the 
dodo  by  Saver}^  at  the  Hague,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Oxford  are  mentioned.  Evelyit  Ph.  Shiklet. 

Watlixg  Street  Kext  S.  iv.  158, 
225.) — At  the  time  I sent  my  query  I had  not 
seen  The  English  Archceologisd s Ilandbooh  by 
Henry  Godwin,  F.S.A.  (Parker,  1867).  At 
p.  77,  Watling  Street  is  described  as  commencing 
at  Hichborough,  and  going  through  Canterbury 
and  London,  by  Stony  Stratford  (the  paved  street 
ford),  to  Chester.  A foot-note  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  Watling  Street  as  the  road  of  the  sons  of 
Watla.”  Hence  1 conclude  Watling  Street  may 
be  correctly  described  as  either  Homan  or  Saxon, 
the  road  itself  being  Homan  and  the  name  of  it 
Saxon.  Since  my  query  appeared  I have  been 
asked  the  following  question: — If  the  Watling 
Street  did  not  go  over  Houghton  Hill  and  through 
Harbaldown,  how  is  it  the  remaining  portions  in 
the  city  of  Canterbury  still  bearing  the  name  lead 
straight  towards  both  of  them  ? I confess  I left 
this  tact  out  of  my  calculation  altogether,  and 
upon  looking  into  the  question  again,  I think  the 
ancient  road  must  have  led  through  the  village 
of  Harbaldown.  I am  still  in  doubt  as  to  Bough- 


ton  Hill  being  in  its  course.  Hasted,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Kent,  folio,  vol.  ii.,  under  the  head  of 
^^Boughton,”  mentions  a tradition  of  the  in- 
habitants, to  the  effect  that  the  ancient  road  ran 
some  distance  to  the  south  of  Boughton  Hill.  I 
should  not  attach  much  weight  to  this  if  I had 
not  noticed  that  Homan  remains  have  been  found 
along  the  road  which  Hasted  supposes  was  the 
oldest,  while  along  the  present  main  road  I cannot 
find  that  any  such  relics  have  been  found  between 
the  forty-ninth  mile-stone  (which  is  close  to  Nash 
Court,  Boughton)  and  Harbaldown.  According 
to  Hickman,  a Homan  mile  contains  149  yards 
less  than  an  English  one.  George  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton.  ^ 

Prixce  Joseph;  Sthart  (4*^  S.  iv.  214.)— If 
this  interesting  member  of  our  royal  house  were 
the.  cousin-german  of  Charles  Edward,  it  would 
be  additionally  entertaining  to  know  whose  son 
he  was.  Had  James  II.  more  sons  who  lived  to 
mature  age  than  one  ? or  are  we  to  suppose  a 
resuscitation  of  one  of  those  who  died  in  infancy  ? 
The  episode*  is  cedes  peu  connu  indeed. 

Herhehtrtjre. 

Sir  Hugh  Calveley  (4**^  S.  iv.  217.) — 

“ Hugh  de  Calverlej’’  is  retained  to  dwell  with  us  for 
one  year  in  our  voyage  to  Spain,  in  whatever  place  Ve 
shall  visit,  or  shall  assign  to  him.  Savoy,  June  30,” 
4372.  {Register  of  John  o f Gaunt,  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
Documents,  Division  xi..  No.  12,  fob  154.) 

This  voyage  commenced  July  9,  1386. 

Herhehtrhde  . 

Hipoh  Sphrs  (4^^  S.  iv.  216.) — Dr.  Puller,  in 
his  Worthies  of  England,  notices  among  the  local 
proverbs  of  Yorkshire  “ As  true  steel  as  Hippon 
rowels  ” : — 

“ It  is  said,”  he  remarks,  “ of  trust}^  persons,  men  of 
metall,  faithfull  in  their  imployments.  Spurs  are  a prin- 
cipal part  of  Knightly  Hatchments  ; yea,  a Poet  observes 
(Mr.  Drayton  in  his  Polyolbion,  Song  ii.  p.  71)  — 

‘ The  lands  that  over  Ouze  to  Berwick  forth  doe  bear. 

Have  for  their  blazon  had  the  Snaffle,  Spui',  and 
Spear.’ 

Indeed,  the  best  Spurs  of  England  are  made  at  Eippon, 
a famous  town  in  this  county,  whose  rowels  may  be  in- 
forced  to  strike  through  a shilling,  and  will  break  sooner 
than  bow.  However,  the  horses  in  this  county  are  gene- 
rally so  good,  they  prevent  the  Spurs,  or  answer  unto 
them — a good  sign  of  thrifty  metall  for  continuance.” 

When  King  James  came  to  Hipon,  April  15, 
1617,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  he  was  presented 
by  the  corporation  with  a gilt  bowl  and  a pair 
of  Hipon  spurs,  which  cost  5b”  {Progresses,  8gc., 
of  King  James  the  First,  iv.  274). 

J.  G.N. 

In  reference  to  the  above,  I send  you  a quota- 
tion from  tdaQ Angloruni  Speculum ; or,  TheWorthies 
of  England  in  Church  and  State,  p.  882,  published 
in  1684 : — 
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As  true  steel  as  Eippon  Rowels.  The  best  spurs  of 
England  are  made  at  Eippon,  the  rowels  whereof  may  be 
enforced  to  strike  through  a shilling,  and  will  break 
sooner  than  bow.  It  is  applyed  to  men  of  metal,  faith- 
ful in  their  employments.” 

S.  L. 

The  Deeoemed  Transformed  (4*^  S.  iv.  133^ 
206.) — A droll  instance  of  an  engraver’s  error, 
similar  to  those  described  by  A.  H.  and  E.  V.,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  original  illustrated  edition  of 
Domhey  and  Son.  The  blunder  may  with  fitness 
be  recorded  in  these  pages:  for  the  subject  is 
none  other  than  the  author  of  our  motto — “ When 
found,  make  a note  of” — the  immortal  Captain 
Cuttle  himself;  who  is  represented  with  his 
wooden  arm^^and  hook,  sometimes  on  the  right 
and  sometimes  on  the  left.  W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

Shakspeare  S.  iv.  118.)  — In  Hanmer’s 
Shakespear  (vol.  i.)  there  is  an  account  of  the 
^^Life,  &c.,  of  Mr.  William  Shakespear,  written 
by  Mr.  Rowe,”  in  which  there  is  a commentary 
on  the  lines  — 


“ She  sat  like  patience  on  a monument, 

Smiling  at  grief.” 

C.  DE  LeSSERT. 


W olverhampton. 


De  male  QUH]S1TI3  gaudet  non  tertius 
H^RES”  (R‘  S.  ii.  167;  ix.  600;  x.  113,  216.)— . 
The  earliest  notice  of  this  maxim  given  by  your 
former  correspondents  seems  to  be  found  in  a 
work,  Bellochii  Praxis  Moralis  Theoloyice  de  Casihus 
reservatis,  ^c.  (Venetiis,  1627.)  I discover  it, 
however,  in  the  following  maxim  of  Guicciardini 
(born  A.E.  1482,  died  a.d.  1540),  and  quote  it 
ftom  the  translation  by  Miss  Emma  Martin 
(London,  1845),  as  I am  unable  at  present  to 
refer  to  the  original : — 

“ It  is  a common  belief,  and  we  do  also  often  see  experi- 
<ence  thereof,  that  Ill-gotten  Riches  do  not  pass  beyond  the 
third  generation.  Saint  -Augustin  says,  that  God  doth 
permit  that  he  who  hath  acquired  them  should  enjoy 
them,  in  recompense  of  whatsoever  good  Deeds  he  hath 
done  in  his  life ; but  that  afterward  they  do  not  descend 
much  farther,  because  such  is  ordinarily  the  judgment  of 
God  toward  Ill-gotten  Riches.  I said  once  to  a Friar, 
that  there  was  another  reason;  because  he  who  doth 
acquire  Wealth  is  commonly  nurtured  in  Poverty,  and 
therefore  he  loves  it  and  knows  the  art  of  preserving  it : 
but  his  Sons,  who  are  born  and  nurtured  in  Riches,  know 
not  what  it  is  to  get  Wealth,  neither  having  the  Art 
nor  method  of  preserving  it,  they  do  readily  dissipate  it.S 

Guicciardini's  remark  to  the  Friar  is  probably 
the  natural  cause  why  such  riches  are  soon  dis- 
sipated. It  seems  to  be  a deduction  from  the 
proverb  known  both  to  Greeks  and  Romans.  In 
Euripides  {Fragm.  Erechth.  10)  we  find  the 
following : — 

Tas  oucrias  yap  /mXXov  ras  aoTrayas 
Tip-au  hitcaiov  * oure  yap  ttXovt^s  ttotc 
Be0aios  ddiKOi. 


“For  it  is  right  to  prize  what  is  our  own,  rather  than 
what  has  been  acquired  by  robbery ; for  ill-gotten  riches 
are  never  stable.” 

And  in  Plautus  (born  about  b.c.  254,  died  R.c. 
184)  we  find  the  same  idea  (Posmd.  iv.  2,  22) — • 
^^Male  partum,  male  disperit,”  which  Cicero 
{Philip,  ii.  27)  gives  in  a slightly  different  form : 

Male  parta,  male  dilabuntur.”  The  maxim  is 
thus  traced  to  Saint  Augustine,  who  was  born 
A.D.  354.  In  which  of  his  works  is  it  found  ? 

Craufurd  Tait  Ram  age. 

Whitsunday  (4^^  S.  iii.  552.) — The  passages 
quoted  by  Mr.  Knowles  from  an  early  homily  in 
which  the  spelling  of  this  word  is  loittesimnedeie 
and  ivitte  sunnedei  are  not  sufficient  to  decide  this 
difficult  question  of  etymology.  They  merely 
give  a popular  explanation,  which  was  also  stated 
explicitly  in  the  different  versions  of  the  Liber 
Festivalis.  A more  important  passage  is  that  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.,  ‘^on  hwitan  Sunnan  daeg” 
(sub  an.  1067  in  F.  Earle’s  edit.),  where  Mr. 
Earle’s  suggestion  that  the  Sunday  after  Easter 
{Dominica  in  Albis)  was  meant  is  almost  dis- 
proved by  the  parallel  passage  in  Florence  of 
Worcester,  where  we  read  “ in  die  pentecostes.” 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  there  was  no 
other  name  for  the  day  jthan  Pentecostes.  This 
was  used  even  in  yElfric’s  Homilies,  which  being 
addressed  ad  populum,  would  have  referred  to  the 
popular  name  had  such  then  existed.  My  own 
impression,  then,  is,  that  some  word  was  brought 
over  by  Norman  ecclesiastics,  which  was  rendered 
intelligible  to  Saxon  ears  by  being  corrupted  into 
the  forms  White  Sunday  or  Wit-Sunday,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  law  which  changed  the 
name  of  the  ship  Bellerophon  into  Billy  Ruffian. 

There  is  also  some  difficulty  about  the  word 
Whitsun,  as  used  in  compound  terms.  Robert  of 
Gloucester  is,  I believe,  the  first  to  use  it  in  the 
form  Wytesontyde,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  it 
occurs  in  Whitsun-Week,  Whitsun-Eve,  Whit- 
sun Ale,  &c.  (It  is  often  spelt  Whitson.)  I 
would  explain  it  partly  by  the  false  division, 
Whitsun-Day,  but  would  lay  more  stress  upon 
its  resemblance  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  adjectives  in 
-sum,  as  langsum,  and  (of  later  dater)  gladsome, 
&c.  Low  or  Law  Sunday,  and  Lawson  Eve  may 
be  compared.  (But  see  Corrie’s  Wheaily,  p.  258, 
note.) 

I have  thrown  together  these  notes  in  the  hope 
of  eliciting  some  facts  from  those  well  versed  in 
early  Norman  literature;  and  not  in  order  to  pro- 
voke a series  of  conjectures  of  the  PJingsten  kind, 
which  are  so  often  made  without  any  attempt  to 
trace  historically  the  connection  between  the  word 
and  the  derivation  guessed  at.  E.  S,  Dewice:. 

Jealous  as  a Couple  of  Hairdressers  ” 
(4^*^  S.  iv.  196.) — I beg  leave  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Savile  the  following 
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verses,  whicli  seem  to  show  that,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  a similar  proverb  was  current 
in  France.  I take  them  from  an  old  book  in  my 
possession,  entitled  La  Bataille  des  Batailles,  ro- 
man comique  de  la  Bose,  par  C.  Langlois  (Paris, 
1721,  12mo.)  After  describing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  quarrel,  the  author  continues  thus : 
“ Sitost  en  bataille  accourust, 

Ne  craignant  ne  mort  ne  carnage, 

Et  ne  courbant  sa  vile  rage  : 

Poinct  faineant  le  poing  ne  fust, 

Et  I’ongle  y fust  pour  quelque  chose. 

Ainsi  combattoient  pour  la  Rose, 

Aussi  jaloux,  ces  deux  seigneurs 
L’ung  de  I’autre,  que  deux  coetfeurs.” 

This  quotation,  1 think,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  saying  is  not  of  modern  growth,  but  I 
must  leave  to  others  to  explain  its  origin,  and  to 
say  why  hairdressers  are  supposed  to  be  more 
subject  to  the  passion  of  jealousy  than  ordinary 
mortals.  Charles  Ling. 

Christianity  in  India  (P*'  S.  iv.  95.)  — If 
P.  E.  N.  will  turn  to  Good  Words,  page  551, 
(August  1869),  he  will  find  the  editor  writing 
thus : — 

“We  received  much  kindness  at  Vellore,  as  well  as  at 
all  other  places  in  India.  The  English  chaplain  gave  us 
the  use  of  his  church  for  our  ordination  service,  affording 
another  instance  of  the  catholic  spirit  manifested  by  the 
different  Christian  churches  in  India.” 

F.  N.  a. 

Bell-ringing  eor  Divine  Service  (P**  S.  iv. 
56.)  — A Presbyterian  or  Scotch  church  has  been 
recently  erected  in  this  city,  and  a bell  is  regularly 
rung  for  Sunday  morning  and  evening  services, 
and  for  a Wednesday  evening  service.  This  is  the 
only  instance  of  which  I have  heard  in  this  city, 
except  in  the  church  of  England.  F.  N.  G. 

Worcester. 

Odr  End  linked  to  our  Beginning  (4‘^  S. 
iv.  60,  147.) — Among  the  quotations  containing 
this  idea,  I have  not  seen  the  following  referred 
to  in  ‘‘N.  & Q.”;  it  is  from  the  Peve’s  Prologue 
in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales  (11.  3889-3892)  : — 
“ For  sikerly,  whan  I was  borne,  anon 
Deth  drow  the  tappe  of  lif,  and  let  it  gon  : 

And  ever  sith  hath  so  the  tappe  j’Tonne, 

Til  that  almost  all  empty  is  the  tonne.” 

A.  P. 

Camel  : “ The  Ship  oe  the  Desert  ” S. 
iv.  10, 168.)  —I  trust  that  the  query,  by  whom  the 
camel  was  first  so  called,  may  still  be  answered. 
I find  it  in  an  old  and  somewhat  out-of-the-way 
book,  George  Sandy s’s  Baraphrase  on  Job,  printed 
first  in  1638  (?)  : — 

“ Three  thousand  camels  his  rank  pastures  fed ; 
Arabia’s  wandring  ships,  for  traffic  bred.” 

As  Sandys  had  been  him'self  an  Oriental  travel- 
ler witness  his  Belation  of  a Journey  began  A.D. 
1610  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  imported  the 
expression  from  the  East.  C.  W.  Bingham. 


Elizabeth  Chaucer  (4‘^  S.  iv.  173,  226.)  — 
If  A.  II.  will  inspect  the  following  sketch  of  the 
Chaucer  dates,  1 think  he  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  relationship  of  Elizabeth  to  the  poe-t 
could  scarcely  be  that  of  granddaughter,  since 
1381  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  too  early  for  her 
birth  in  that  case,  to  say  nothing  of  her  profes- 
sion as  a nun.  The  greater  part  of  these  dates 
are  taken  from  the  Bolls  of  Edward  III.  and 
Bichard  II.,  the  Inquisitions  Post-mortem,  the 
Begister  of  John  of  Gaunt,  &c.  I did  not  forget, 
but  rather  assumed  as  unnecessary  to  be  proved, 
the  relationship  between  Katherine  Swynford  and 
Philippa  Chaucer.  The  earliest  date  for  the  birth 
of  the  latter  seems  to  be  1342,  but  a later  one  I 
judge  more  probable.  Her  identity  with  Philippa 
Pycard  I see  reason  to  doubt. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  born  1328,  died  Oct.  25^ 
1400.  Married 

Philippa,  younger  daughter  of  Sir  Payne  le 
Boelt,  Guienne  King-at-Arms ; born  1342-8  (pre*- 
bably  about  1346)  ; married  before  Sept.  12, 1366 ; 
died  after  May  6,  1382. 

Issue : Thomas,  born  circ.  1364  (qy.),  Constable 
of  Wallingford  Castle,  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  and 
Berkshire,  Grand  Butler  of  England,  1403  (qy. 
earlier)  j confirmed  in  office  Dec.  5,  1422 ; died 
between  Nov.  8,  1434,  and  Feb.  13,  1435. 
Married 

Maude,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  de  Burg- 
hersh  and  Ismania  de  Hanham;  born  are.  1364 
(qy.  her  father  born  1342)  ; died  1436-7. 

Issue:  Alice,  married  (1)  before  1427,  Johm 
Phelip,  who  died  1427 ; (2)  before  Oct.  20,  1427, 
Thomas  de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who' 
died  Nov.  1428;  (3)  before  Feb.  27,  1432,  Wil- 
liam de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  died  1450 
she  died  1475.  Hermentrude. 

Franking  Newspapers  (4‘^  S.  iv.  216.)  — 
Originally  a newspaper  went  free  through  the 
post  if  addressed  to  a member  of  Parliament, 
like  a letter.  Then,  by  a convenient  fiction,  it 
might  be  franked  to  any  member  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  staying  at  the  time  at  the  per- 
son’s residence  for  whom  the  paper  was  in  reality 
intended.  Thus  I remember  a friend  of  mine- 
franking newspapers  constantly  for  years,  with- 
the  name  of  Earl  Grey,  to  a place  where  that 
peer  perhaps  never  went  in  his  life.  In  the  case- 
quoted,  the  name  of  Lord  Onslow  was  suggested, 
for  franking  the  paper,  as  the  name  of  any  other 
member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  might, 
have  been.  F.  C.  H., 

Appleton  of  South  Bemfleet,  Essex  (4^^  S', 
iii.  558.) — A pedigree  of  this  family  will  be  found 
in  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Archceoloyical  Mine, 
published  by  J.  Bussell  Smith.  A. 
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Syllabus  (in  English')  of  the  Documents  relating  to  Eng- 
land and  other  Countries  contained  in  the  Collection 
known  as  Rymer’s  Fcedera.  By  Thomas  DufFus  Hardy, 
Deputy -Keeper  of  the  Public  Records.  Vol.  I.  1066- 
1377.  (Longmans.) 

The  Fcedera  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a great 
work ; so  great  indeed,  that  its  size  and  price  combine  to 
place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  a large  number  of  historical 
students.  The  present  Syllabus,  the  object  of  which  is 
simply  to  give  a synopsis  of  the  whole  of  the  Fcedera 
in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  in  strict  chrono- 
logical order,  and  which,  as  we  gather  from  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy’s  preface,  is  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes,  will 
be  a great  boon  to  such  students,  who  owe  no  small  obli- 
gation to  Lord  Romilly  for  suggesting  the  work,  and  to 
its  learned  editor  for  carrying  it  out.  The  volume  before 
us  contains  a brief  calendar  of  the  documents  contained 
in  the  first  six  and  a portion  of  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  original  edition.  This  calendar  is  preceded  by  a very 
elaborate  and  instructive  preface,  in  which  the  editor 
traces  not  only  the  origin  and  history  of  this  great  na- 
tional collection  of  State  Documents,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  far-sightedness  and  good  judgment  of 
Lord  Somers  and  Lord  Halifax,  and  to  the  learning  and 
industry  of  Rymer,  but  also  furnishes  us  with  a very  in- 
teresting biography  of  the  Historiographer  Royal.  This 
preface  is  followed  bj^  valuable  tables  of  the  regnal  years 
of  the  Kings  of  England  and  of  contemporary  sovereigns 
from  the  Conqueror  to  Edward  III.  The  second  volume 
will  contain  a general  index  of  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  which  occur  in  the  Syllabus.  While  the  third  will 
be  wholly  devoted  to  a general  index  of  such  names  of 
persons  and  places,  including  also  matters,  which  appear 
in  all  the  editions  of  the  Fcedera,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
suit  each  edition.  We  think  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  what  a valuable  contribution  the  present  work 
will  be,  when  completed,  to  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a 
part. 

'The  Fuller’s  Worthies’  Library.  The  Poems  of  Phineas 
Fletcher,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Hilgay,  Norfolk.  For  the 
first  time  collected  and  edited  tvith  NLemoir,  Essay,  Notes, 
and  Facsimiles.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart, 
St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lancashire.  Vols.  111.  and 
IV.  Printed  for  Private  Circulation, 

Mr.  Grosart  has,  in  these  two  handsome  volumes, 
brought  to  a close  his  welcome  offering  to  lovers  of 
Elizabethan  poetry,  a collected  edition  of  the  works  of 
Phineas  Fletcher.  Volume  the  third  contains,  Sicelides, 
a,  Piscatory;  Elisa,  an  Elegie ; a Collection  of  Poetical 
Miscellanies  ; Fletcher’s  hitherto  uncollected  and  inedited 
Minor  Poems ; and  lastly,  his  Sylva  Poetica,  with  addi- 
tions : while  the  fourth  volume  is  devoted  to  his  great 
poem,  ^he  Purple  Island,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  ; 
the  edition  being  rendered  more  complete  and  useful  by 
three  separate  Indices,  viz.,  1.  Index  of  Things  and 
Thoughts;  2.  Names  of  Persons  and  Places;  and  3. 
Words  Noticeable  and  Rare.  As  this  collection  of  the 
Poems  of  one,  of  whom  Headley  says  “ Milton  read  and 
imitated  him,  and  he  is  eminently  entitled  to  a very 
high  rank  among  our  old  English  Classics,”  is  limited 
to  106  copies,  it  is  clear  the  book  will  soon  become  a veiy 
scarce  one. 

Family  Readings  on  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  of 
the  Christian  Year.  By  the  Rev.  Douglas  C.  Timins, 
M.A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  (Parker  & Co.) 

It  was  J ohn  Keble  who  wrote  many  years  ago  in  the  I 
Preface  to  the  Christian  Year,  “ Next  to  a sound  rule  of  I 


faith,  there  is  nothing  of  so  much  consequence  as  a sober 
standard  of  feeling  in  matters  of  practical  religion ; and 
it  is  the  peculiar  happiness  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
possess  in  her  authorised  formularies  an  ample  and 
secure  provision  for  both.”  He  led  the  van,  and  many 
others  have  followed  him— as.  Dr.  Hook  in  his  Christian 
Taught  by  the  Church  Services,  and  Mr.  How  in  his 
Plain  Words.  Mr.  Timins,  a member,  too,  of  Keble’s 
old  College  of  Oriel,  adds  another  name  to  the  list, 
bringing  to  his  task,  or  rather  labour  of  love,  much 
learning  and  a thorough  appreciation  of  his  subject. 
Apart  from  these  qualifications,  we  wish  the  book  every 
success,  as  the  proceeds  arising  from  its  sale  are  to  be 
devoted  to  that  excellent  institution  the  “ Poor  Clergy 
Relief  SocieW.” 

The  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar,  otherwise  called  the 
Christians  of  S.  Thomas,  by  the  Rev.  Edavalikel  Phi- 
lipos,  Chorepiscopus  Cathanar  of  the  Great  Church  at 
Cottayam,  in  Travancore.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Howard,  M.A.  (Parker.) 

Those  whose  interest  in  the  Syrians  of  Malabar  was 
awakened  by  Mr.  Howard’s  publication  in  1864  of  The 
Christians  of  S.  Thomas  and  their  Liturgies,  will  find  in 
this  little  treatise  further  illustration  of  their  views  and 
doctrines. 

Religio  Medici,  Ilydriotaphia,  and  the  Letter  to  a Friend, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Knt.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  W.  Willis  Bund,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Low  & 
Son.) 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  editor  of  this  beautiful  reprint  tells 
us,  that  “ Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  an  author  who  is  now 
little  known  and  less  read,”  Messrs.  Low  have  done  good 
service  by  including  in  their  Bayhrd  Series  this  nicely 
printed  and  careful!}’  edited  edition  of  his  Religio  Medici, 
Ilydriotaphia,  and  Letter  to  a Friend. 

Hood’s  Works  Complete.  Part  1.  (Moxon  & Co.) 

A new  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Thomas  Hood, 
issued  in  shilling  parts,  in  whose  writings  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  his  humour  or  his  pathos  is  the  most  efiec- 
tive,  will  be  a great  boon  to  his  many  thousand  admirers. 
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WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  reauired,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Lyson’s  Magna  Britannia.  1730.  Vol.  VI. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  JF.  D.  Sweeting,  Minster  Precincts,  Peterborough. 


Britannia;  A Poem.  Anon.  4to.  London,  1767. 

Bristol  Theatre:  A Poem.  Anon.  Bristol,  1766. 

Select  Lives  op  Foreigners  eminent  in  Piety.  Svo.  1773. 

A PRAcrncAL  Grammar  op  the  English  Tongue.  1st  Edition.  By  • 
Gough. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  John  Gough,  A.K.C.,8,  York  Parade,  Beverley  Road, 
Hull. 
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Universal  Catalogue  op  Art  Books.  Ail  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  3Luseum, 
London,  JF. 

E.  L.  H.  T.  The  proverb  you  refer  to  is  common.  It  occurs  in  Ilaz- 
litt  with  a difference — viz.  “ To  strut  like  a crow  in  a gutter." 

Our  Taunton  Correspondent  is  somewhat  hasty.  See.  ant&,  p.  262. 

W.  O.  (Liverpool.)  The  Lord  Chancellor  receives  a higher  pension 
in'considerationofhis  having  given  zip  a large  professional  income  on 
taking  office.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  been  novi  for  many 
years  the  head  of  the  Government,  commonly,  but  not  officially,  called 
Prime  Minister  or  Premier. 

S.  Savonna.  Esquire  is  sounded  like  aeguire,  require,  % c. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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— “ Snakes  here  ” — Hadleigh  Castle  — Medicinal  Spring 
at  Dulwich  — Announcing  to  Bees  the  Death  of  their 
Master  — Bumble  Bee  — Balch  Queries  — Smoke  — 
Etiquette  — Cansick  — Gleaning  — English  Versions  of 
Goethe’s  “ Faust  ” — Parrots  — Archbishop  Parker’s  Arms 
and  those  of  Tobias  Mathew,  &c.,  283. 

Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


THE  CITIES  SYBARIS,  THURII,  AND  COSA. 

The  position  of  Syharis,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  fixed,  and  though  I examined  the 
spot  where  it  is  believed  to  have  been  placed, 
with  care,  I cannot  say  that  I am  able  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject.  I approached  the 
valley  of  the  Crathis  from  the  south,  having 
passed  the  previous  night  at  Rossano;  and  on 
emerging  from  a thick  wood  of  old  olive-trees, 
was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  valley,  which  I 
do  not  doubt  would  still  be  a tract  of  surprising 
fertility  if  the  streams  of  Crathis  and  Syharis 
were  confined  within  their  banks.  Syharis  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  being  founded,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Scymnus  Chius,  as  early  as  b.c.  720. 
It  quickly  rose  to  great  opulence,  and  had  as  early 
as  the  sixth  century  b.c.  attained  such  power  that 
it  ruled  over  twenty-five  subject  cities,  bringing 
into  the  field  300,000  of  its  own  citizens.  {Strah. 
vi.  263 ; Biod.  xii.  9.)  The  luxurious  habits  of 
its  inhabitants  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in 
the  word  Sybarite,  and  the  size  of  the  city  must 
have  been  great  to  enable  it  to  furnish  an  army  of 
300,000,  with  which  they  marched  against  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Crotona.  They  were  de- 
feated B.c.  510,  and  the  city  was  utterly  destroyed, 
as  the  Crotoniats  are  said  to  have  turned  the 
course  of  the  river  Crathis  so  as  to  inundate  the 


site  of  the  city  and  bury  the  ruins  under  the  de- 
posits that  it  brought  down.  {Herodot,  v.  44  j 
Athen.  xii.  521  j Scymn.  Chi.  337-360.) 

The  Crathis  and  Syharis  unite  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea ; and  we  can,  therefore,  have 
no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  spot  where  the  city  must 
have  been  placed.  Downwards  from  the  confiu- 
ence  I found  the  ground  to  be  low  and  marshy, 
such  indeed  that  its  sanatory  state  must  always 
have  been  bad.  In  the  morning,  from  the  high 
ground  on  which  Cassano  is  situated,  and  where 
I passed  the  night,  I could  not  but  remark  the 
thick  and  heavy  fog  that  hung  over  the  low 
ground  at  the  mouth  of  the  conjunct  rivers. 
All  the  rivers  in  the  south  of  Italy  have  marshy- 
ground  overgrown  with  brushwood  at  their 
mouths.  The  pale  emaciated  faces  of  the  few 
herdsmen  who  are  compelled  to  look  after  the 
herds  of  buffaloes  show  the  state  of  the  air  which 
they  breathe,  and  the  stagnant  water  which  they 
drink.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  one  can  imagine 
that  such  a site  could  have  been  chosen  for  a city 
even  by  the  most  ignorant,  and  yet  there  cannot 
be  a doubt  that  Sybaris  must  have  been  placed 
in  this  unhealthy  spot,  as  there  is  a proverb  in 
connection  with  it — “ That  he  who  did  not  wish 
to  die  before  his  time  ought  not  at  Sybaris  to  see 
the  sun  either  rise  or  set.”  I examined  the  ground 
towards  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams,  which 
is  called  the  Plain  of  Gadella,  but  there  is  no 
appearance  of  buildings  nor  even  hillocks  to  indi- 
cate ruins,  and  though  attempts  have  been  made 
to  excavate,  I was  told  by  my  kind  host  of  Cas- 
sano, Signore  Cafasi,  who  went  over  the  ground 
with  me,  that  water,  as  might  be  expected,  always 
rose  and  prevented  any  attempts  to  penetrate 
much  below  the  surface.  I went  down  the  left 
bank  of  the  united  streams  till  I was  stopped  by 
the  same  kind  of  marshy  ground  which  I had 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silarus,  now  Sele, 
near  Psestum.  No  ruins  were  to  be  seen,  though 
I could  readily  believe  from  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  that  the  channel  of  the  river  had  been 
changed,  whether  by  some  convulsion  of  nature 
or  by  the  hand  of  man  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  old  channel,  which  runs  in  a direct  line 
towards  the  sea,  is  called  Abbotitura,  and  still 
contains  a good  deal  of  water.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it  is  a small  lake  (Laghetto)  which 
communicates  with  the  sea.  This  Laghetto  may 
have  been  the  port  of  Sybaris,  but  no  remains  of 
it  are  to  be  seen. 

Signore  Cafasi  I found  to  be  intelligent  and 
aware  of  the  object  I had  in  view.  He  assured 
me,  however,  that  no  remains  had  ever  been  dis- 
covered of  the  ancient  city  of  Sybaris,  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  was  situated  here.  The 
inhabitants,  therefore,  of  Crotona  had  only  been 
too  successful  in  rooting  up  and  utterly  obliterat- 
ing their  ancient  enemy.  I inquired  if  he  knew 
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of  the  ruins  of  Thurii,  and  lie  told  me  of  a spot 
called  Turione^  between  the  villages  Spezzano 
and  Terra  Nuova,  v/here  coins,  vases,  and  terra- 
cotta figures  bad  been  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  where  be  himself  had  seen  fragments  of 
marble  columns ; but  as  I found  that  a visit  to 
the  spot  would  have  carried  me  back  to  the 
country  of  the  brigands,  from  which  I was  only 
too  glad  to  have  emerged  with  safety,  I gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  investigating  these  ruins.  I did 
this  with  considerable  reluctance,  as  I should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  the  spot  where  it  is  said 
that  Herodotus  composed  his  work. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cassano,  however, 
there  is  another  city  mentioned  by  CsBsar  {B.  C. 
iii.  22),  Cosa  in  Agro  Thurino,  where  he  tells  us 
that  Milo  was  killed  under  its  walls ; and  I found 
that  I could  approach  it  without  much  danger,  as 
it  was  only  three  miles  from  Cassano,  at  a spot 
called  Civita — a name  usually  applied  to  some 
ancient  site.  The  walls  may  be  imperfectly 
traced,  and  the  foundations  of  some  buildings  are 
scattered  here  and  there  on  the  summit  of  a rising 
ground.  What  remains  of  Cosa  is  little,  and 
shows  that  it  had  been  at  no  time  of  great  size. 
There  is  a tower  called  Torre  di  Milone,  but 
though  my  friend  maintained  its  antiquity  I had 
my  doubts,  which  courtesy  did  not  allow  of  my 
communicating  to  him. 

All  these  celebrated  towns  are  now  represented 
by  the  city  Cassano,  which  contains  5000  in- 
habitants, and  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  a steep  mountain  extending  round  the 
rock,  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
baronial  castle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Cassano. 
The  view  extends  up  the  valley  of  the  Crathis, 
with  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Sila  as  a back- 
ground. This  valley,  we  are  told  by  Varro  {R. 
R.  i.  44),  was  of  wonderful  fertility,  producing 
wheat  a hundred-fold ; and  if  it  were  reclaimed 
I do  not  doubt  that  nature  would  be  as  ready  as 
in  former  times  to  reward  man  for  his  industry. 

CRATiruKD  Tait  Ramage. 


JOSEPH  KUFFINI,  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ DOCTOR 
ANTONIO.” 

The  introduction  {Einleitung)  to  the  German 
translation  of  Giuseppe — or,  as  he  calls  himself  in 
his  adopted  language,  Joseph — Ruffini’s  Lavinia 
(by  Augusta  Lewald),  brings  us  some  biographical 
notes  relating  to  an  author  whose  Doctor  Antonio 
and  Lorenzo  Benoni  have,  since  their  first  appear- 
ance (if  I remember  right,  in  the  pages  of  Black- 
wood), captivated  the  attention  and  the  deep 
interest  of  all  nations,  and  the  works  of  whom 
have  been  translated  into  all  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  W^e  have  to  thank  that  inde- 
fatigable author,  critic,  and  scholar.  Professor 
Adolf  Stahr,  for  this  account  of  Ruffini,  which 


will  be  the  more  welcome  to  readers  curious  in 
biographical  details  as,  according  to  my  authority, 
neither  the  ‘‘reliable  Pierer,”  nor  I3rockhaus's 
newest  edition  (the  eleventh)  of  the  Conversations 
Lexikon,  nor  the  Biographic  universelle  des  Contem- 
porains,  give  us  — 

“ the  least  notice  about  a poet  whose  Doctor  Antonio^ 
that  charming  work  of  fiction  which  is  known  to  the 
whole  civilised  world,  would  alone  suffice  to  secure  to  its 
author  a most  prominent  place  among  modern  writers  of 
fiction.” — Vide  Einleitung  von  Adolf  Stahr  to  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  Lavinia  * * * von  Auguste  Lewald, 
4 vols.,  Berlin,  1869  (vol.  i.  p.  iii.). 

Mr.  Stahr  continues ; — 

“ Giuseppe  Ruffini  was  bom  in  the  small  town  of  Tag- 
gia,  on  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  only  a few  hours  distant 
from  Bordighera,  and  therefore  close  to  the  exact  place 
where  the  scene  of  his  most  widely  known  novel.  Doctor 
Antonio^  is  laid.  This  accounts,  too,  for  the  predilection 
with  which  the  poet,  in  the  fifteenth  and  the  subsequent 
chapters  of  this  work  of  fiction,  pictures  the  little  town  of 
Taggia  and  its  inhabitants.  The  French  translator  of 
his  first  writings  has  made  Giuseppe  Ruffini  a count — a 
circumstance  which  caused  him  to  declare  that  he  had  nu 
right  to  this  or  to  any  other  title  in  the  world.  Giuseppe 
Ruffini  belonged  to  that  large  number  of  those  young 
Italians  who,  before  the  year  1848,  had  to  undergo  so 
painful  a penance  on  account  of  their  glowing  hopes  and 
wishes  for  the  liberty  of  their  countrj^;  and  this,  too, 
through  the  same  rulers  who  later  reaped  the  harvest  of 
what  those  had  been  sowing.  In  one  of  his  first  im- 
portant novels,  in  Lorenzo  Benoni^  he  has,  as  I was  told, 
described  the  history  of  the  events  of  his  youth.  More 
fortunate  than  manj’-  thousands  of  his  party,  he  escaped 
the  dungeon,  perhaps  the  axe,  by  leaving  his  own  country. 

“ From  this  time  hence  we  have  no  account  of  his 
life.  We  only  know  that  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
began  his  literary  career,  making  use  of  the  English 
language.  The  novels  Lorenzo  Benoni  and  Doctor  An- 
tonio first  founded  his  great  reputation.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  several  others,  among  them  the  no\'els  Lavinia 
and  Vincenzo,  the  channing  idyl  A quiet  Nook,  the 
description  of  his  still-life  in  a Swiss  Pension,  and  the 
humoristic  description  of  the  children  of  Old  England  in 
Paris,  which  I onlj”  know  through  the  medium  of  the 
French  translation,  Decouverte  de  Paris  par  une  Famille 
anglaise,  traduit  par  G.  Lisse  et  P.  Petroz  (Paris,  1862). 
Next  to  Lavinia,  Vincenzo  is  the  last  greater  novel  of 
our  author,  who  some  short  time  ago  had  left  London 
and  gone  to  Paris,  where  he  lives  in  great  retirement  ia 
the  Rue  Vintimille. 

• 

“ One  disadvantage,  nevertheless,  has  the  circumstance 
that  Ruffini  has  been  obliged  to  write  in  a language  not 
his  own.  His  works,  so  greatly  liked  out  of  his  own 
country,  read  with  so  much  pleasure  and  received  with 
so  much  approbation  by  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
are  much  less  known  than  one  might  conjecture  in  his 
own  fatherland  Italy.  As  far  as  I know,  only  one  of  his 
novels.  Doctor  Antonio,  has  been  translated  into  Italian 
by  a friend  of  the  author,  Bartolomeo  Aquarone  (Genova, 
1856)  ; all  the  others  are,  as  I convinced  myself  during 
18b6-67,  as  good  as  unknown  in  Italy.  As  far  back  as 
twelve  years  ago  a compatriot  of  the  poet,  living  like 
himself  in  exile,  exclaimed  sorrowfully : ‘ All  civilised 
nations  vie  in  naturalising  our  Ruffini"  into  their  litera- 
ture : only  in  our  own  country  it  seems  to  be  with  him 
according  to  the  proverb  of  the  prophet  ’ The  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  in  Italy,  it  is  true,  is  in  our  days 
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quite  a rarity  yet.  Moreover,  the  publishing  atfairs  of 
that  country  are  not  favourable  to  an  undertaking  of 
translations;  and  finally,  such  translations  of  Ruffini’s 
novels  into  Italian  would  have  been,  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  an  impossibility,  for  political  reasons.” — Vide 
ante,  Einleitung,  vol.  i.  pp.  i.-viii. 

I scarcely  need  add,  that  the  German  transla- 
tion of  Lavinia,  which  has  been  ushered  into  the 
world  of  German  ideas  and  German  thinking, 
under  so  noble  an  auspice  as  that  of  Professor 
Stahr  (of  whose  introduction  to  it  I have  availed 
myself  for  the  foregoing  notes),  is  as  truthful  as 
it  is  elegant  and  readable.  Let,  then,  German 
writers,  too,  profit  by  the  perusal  of  a work  which 
cultivates  taste  as  well  as  morals  and  mind — not 
only  German  readers.  Hermann  Kindt. 

G^rmanj". 


LUCY  BARLOW  OR  WALTERS. 

Has  the  following  ever  been  noticed  by  any  of 
those  who  have  written  concerning  the  private 
life  of  Charles  II.  ? If  it  has  not,  you  will  per- 
haps find  room  for  it.  I have  come  upon  it  in 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  a volume  of  the  Hope 
collection  of  newspapers  in  the  Bodleian  Library : — 

“ July  16  [1656].  His  Highness,  by  warrant  directed 
to  Sir  John  Barkstead,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  hath 
given  order  for  the  release  of  one  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  Lucy  Barlow,  who  for  sometime  hath  been  a Prisoner 
in  the  Tower  of  London ; she  passeth  under  the  character 
of  Charles  Stuart’s  wife  or  mistres,  and  hath  a young 
son,  wfiom  she  openly  declareth  to  bee  his ; and  it  is 
generally  beleeved,  the  Boy  being  very  like  him,  and 
both  the  Mother  and  Child  provided  for  by  him.  When 
she  was  apprehended,  she  had  one  Master  Howard  in  her 
compan}^  and  the  original  of  this  Royal  Transcript  was 
found  about  her,  sealed  with  Charles  his  Signet  and 
signed  with  his  own  hand,  and  subscribed  by  his  secre- 
tary Nicholas,  which  you  have  here  transcribed  veriaim  ; 

Charles  R. 

“ Wee  do  by  these  presents  of  Our  especial  grace  give 
and  grant  unto  M'’*  Lucy  Barlow,  an  Annuity  or  yearly 
Pension  of  Five  thousand  Livres,  to  be  paid  to  her  or 
her  Assignes  in  the  City  of  Antwerp,  or  in  such  other 
convenient  place,  as  she  shall  desire,  at  four  several  pay- 
ments by  equal  portions,  the  first  payment  to  begin  from 
the  first  of  July,  1654,  and  so  to  continue  from  three 
months  to  three  months  during  her  life ; with  assurance 
to  better  the  same,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  restore  us 
to  our  Kingdoms : Given  under  our  Sign  Manuel,  at  our 
Court  at  Collogn  this  21  day  of  January,  1655,  and  in 
the  sixth  year  of  our  Reign. 

“ By  his  Majesties  command, 

“ Edward  Nicholas. 

“ By  this  those  that  hanker  after  him  may  see  they 
are  furnished  alread}’-  with  an  Heir  apparent,  and  what  a 
pious  charitable  Prince  they  have  for  their  Master,  and 
how  well  he  disposeth  of  the  Collections  which  they  make 
for  him  here,  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  Concubines 
and  Royal  Issue.  Order  is  taken  forthwith  to  send  away 
his  lady  of  Pleasure  and  the  young  Heir,  and  set  them  on 
Shoar  in  Flanders,  which  is  no  ordinary  curtesie.” — 
Mercurius  PoUticns,  July  10-17,  1656. 


An  Irish  Anecdote.  — Some  threescore  and 
ten  years  ago,  when  Alonk  ” Lewis’s  sensational 
romance  was  in  universal  request,  a Mrs.  Lord, 
who  kept  a circulating  library  in  Dublin,  enriched 
it  with  sufficient  copies  for  her  customers  old  and 
young,  in  the  which  latter  class  I must  own 
myself  included.  A highly  correct 
having  reproved  her  for  imperilling  the  morality 
of  the  metropolis  by  admitting  such  a book  into 
her  catalogue,  she  naively  replied  : A shocking 
bad  book,  to  be  sure,  sir;  but  I have  carefully 
looked  through  every  copy,  and  underscored  all 
the  naughty  passages,  and  cautioned  my  young 
ladies  what  they  are  to  skip  without  reading  it.” 

E.  L.  S. 

Epitaph  on  an  Architect.  — On  a monument 
in  Walton  church  [the  original  parish  of  Liver- 
pool] is  the  following  epigram  epitaph  on  an 
architect,  A.  H.  H.  d.  1858  : — 

“Thy  mortal  tenement,  immortal  germ. 

Hath  sunk  to  dust,  while  all  thy  works  stand  firm. 

0 may’st  thou  at  the  rising  of  the  just 
Thyself  stand  firm,  when  ail  thy  works  are  dust.”* 

J.  W.  H. 

The  Prodigal  Son,”  an  Oratorio. — Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Sullivan,  the  composer,  in  the  preface 
to  the  published  vocal  score  of  his  oratorio.  The 
Prodigal  Son,  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Worcester  Musical  Festival  on  September  8, 
1869,  says : — “ It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  should  never  before 
have  been  chosen  as  the  text  of  a sacred  musical 
composition.”  Mr.  Sullivan  is  evidently  unaware 
of  the  fact  of  The  Prodigal  Son  having  formed  the 
subject  of  an  oratorio  written  by  Thomas  Hull, 
the  actor,  and  set  to  music  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  Samuel  Arnold,  which  was  produced,  with 
great  success,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1773, 
and  was  performed  in  the  same  year  at  Oxford  at 
the  installation  of  Lord  North  as  Chancellor  of 
the  University.  This  composition  was  so  much 
admired  that  the  University  offered  to  confer  on 
the  composer  an  honorary  degree,  which  he,  how- 
ever, declined  to  accept,  preferring  to  take  his 
musical  degrees  in  the  regular  course  ; and  when, 
accordingly,  on  July  5,  1773,  he  accumulated  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Music,  the 
exercise  which  he  composed  for  the  occasion  was 
returned  to  him  by  Dr.  William  Hayes,  then 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University,  unopened, 
with  the  remark  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  examine  the  exercise  of  the  composer  of  The 
Prodigal  Son.  Notwithstanding  this  celebrity  of 
the  work  in  the  day  of  its  production,  it  has  long 
since  so  completely  disappeared  that  in  the  course 
of  thirty-five  years’  experience,  during  which  my 
attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  oratorio 


K.  P.  D.  E. 


[*  The  writer  has  obviously  had  in  his  mind  Sir 
William  Jones’s  well-known  lines. — Ed.  “N.  & Q.”] 
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music,  I do  not  remember  having  seen  either  a 
book  of  the  words  or  a score  of  the  music  of  it. 

W.  H.  Husk. 

Eesidekces  IK  Loneok  : Chakge  oe  Fashiok- 

ABLE  ReSIBEKCES. — 

“ Within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  the  circle 
of  the  people  of  fascination  [i.  e.  fashion]  included  the 
whole  parish  of  Covent  Garden,  and  greater  part  of  St. 
Giles’s- in-the-Fields ; but  here  the  enemy  broke  in,  and 
the  circle  was  presently  contracted  to  Leicester  Fields  and 
Golden  Square.  Hence  the  people  of  fashion  again  re- 
treated before  the  foe  to  Hanover  Square  ; whence  they 
were  once  more  driven  to  Grosvenor  Square,  and  even 
beyond  it,  and  that  with  such  precipitation,  that,  had  they 
not  been  stopped  by  the  walls  of  Hyde  Park,  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  would  by  this  time  have  arrived  at 
Kensington.” — Fielding,  in  contributions  to  The  Covent 
Garden  Journal,  No.  37. 

W.  P. 

Scott:  Hood. — I have  lately  perused  with 
great  pleasure  The  Antiquary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  I have  discovered  that  Tom  Hood  borrowed 
an  idea  from  that  most  admirable  of  novels,  vide 
ch.  xi. : — 

“ It’s  no  fish  ye’re  buying,  it’s  men’s  lives,” 
quoth  Maggie  Mucklebackit  to  Jonathan  Oldbuck 
of  Monkbarns. 

Whilst,  in  the  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  this  exqui- 
site line  occurs : — 

“ It  is  not  linen  you  are  wearing  out ; but  human  crea- 
tures’ lives.” 

J.  G. 

Nous.  — This  word  is  or  was  a few  years 
ago  a common  slang  expression  alike  among 
Cantabs  and  cabmen.  It  originated,  I believe, 
with  the  former.  The  earliest  instance  of  it  that 
I have  met  with  is  in  Hichard  Polwhele’s  Old 
English  Gentleman — a poem  published  in  1797. 
It  could  not  have  been  then  well  known,  as  the 
author  prints  it  in  Greek  characters : — 

“ As  Harriet  read,  the  knight  revolv’d 
Each  dark  enigma  which  he  rarely  solv’d ; 

Or,  turning  to  the  signs  with  keener  vouy. 

Foretold  the  future  fortunes  of  his  house.” — (p.87.) 

CORKUB. 

SwADDLERS.  — I think  the  following  cutting 
from  The  Times  ought  to  be  preserved  in 
& Q.”  John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Kensington. 

“ To  the  Editor  q/'The  Times. 

“ Sir, — The  term  swaddler,  used  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  to  describe  Protestants,  which  Cardinal 
Cullen  has,  in  violation  of  taste  and  feeling,  introduced 
into  his  recent  rescript,  had  this  origin  : — 

‘ It  happened  that  Cennick,  preaching  on  Christmas- 
day,  took  for  his  text  these  words  from  St.  Luke’s  Gospel : 

“ And  this  shall  be  a sign  unto  you ; ye  shall  find  the 
Babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  lying  in  a manger.” 
A Catholic  who  was  present,  and  to  whom  the  language 
of  Scripture  was  a novelty,  thought  this  so  ludicrous  that 
he  called  the  preacher  a swaddler  in  derision,  and  this 
unmeaning  word  became  the  nickname  of  the  Methodists, 


and  had  all  the  effect  of  the  most  opprobrious  appellation.’ 
Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley,  ii.  153. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 


“ Winchester,  Sept.  9.” 


“ E.  S. 


Visitor’s  Maxim. — ‘^See  that  you  weat  not 
out  your  welcome.”  This  is  an  elegant  rendering 
of  the  vulgar  saying  that  ‘^Fish  and  company 
stink  in  three  days.”  M.  D. 


A PICTURE  QUERY. 

I have  for  some  years  had  in  my  possession  a 
painting  (size  9 ft.  by  7 ft.)  which  has  excited 
considerable  interest  among  connoisseurs  and 
antiquaries  from  the  fact  that  no  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  interpret  the  subject.  The  paint- 
ing itself  is  of  undoubted  merit,  probably  the 
work  of  a Venetian  artist  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  costumes  and  accessories  bearing  the  charac- 
teristics of  that  period.  The  centre  figure  is  a 
man  (apparently  a nobleman)  reclining  on  the 
ground,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a pistol  of  the 
age,  straight  stock,  with  flint-lock,  &c.,  which  is 
pointed  to  an  object  below  him,  but  not  seen  in 
the  picture ; in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a rocket, 
the  stick  reaching  the  ground;  between  the  fingers 
of  the  same  hand  is  a lighted  fuse.  His  dress  con- 
sists of  Venetian  red  tights  or  long  hose,  doublet 
yellow,  with  full  sleeves  slashed  with  white, 
and  slashed  red  velvet  cap,  with  ostrich  feather. 
His  whole  attitude  and  expression  is  that  of  in- 
tense determination  and  terror.  Several  pieces  of 
armour  lie  at  his  feet,  and  he  wears  a dirk  or  small 
sword.  By  his  side  on  the  ground,  resting  on  her 
right  hand,  is  a lady  ; the  lower  half  of  her  figure 
is  covered  by  a very  richly  embroidered  cloth  of 
scarlet  and  gold ; her  bodice  is  of  green  velvet, 
sleeves  of  light  loose  drapery,  with  a jewelled 
stomacher ; a wreath  of  leaves  encircles  her  head ; 
her  left  hand  is  put  forward  open,  and  appears 
prepared  to  resist  some  object;  fear  and  pity  are 
depicted  on  her  countenance.  Behind  these  figures 
stands  a negress  or  half-caste  female,  with  a 
jewelled  brow,  holding  on  one  finger  a bird  of  the 
hawk  species;  she  appears  very  joyful,  and  is  ap- 
parently singing  or  shouting.  To  the  left  of  the 
picture  is  a colossal  river  god  holding  a vase 
under  his  arm,  from  which  a stream  of  water 
flows,  falling  on  a fish  of  a red  colour  and  of  the 
trout  kind;  a crayfish,  shells,  and  other  small 
marine  objects  fill  up  that  side  of  the  painting. 
The  right  hand  is  made  up  of  a young  satyr  hold- 
ing in  his  arms  a bird  like  a goose ; two  young  birds, 
with  mushrooms,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  other 
fruit,  are  at  his  feet.  A landscape  forms  the  back- 
ground. Beside  and  behind  the  young  satyr  are 
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pieces  of  statuary^  armour,  chased  goblet  and 
cover,  &c. 

Will  you  or  any  of  your  readers  kindly  suggest 
an  interpretation  P The  picture  is  in  the  City,  and 
I shall.be  most  happy  to  show  it  to  any  one  desir- 
ous of  seeing  it.  K.  W.  Alldeidge. 

8,  Old  Jewry, 


ANCIENT  PROPHECIES. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  intent  or 
meaning  of  the  following  enigmatical  lines  ? They 
are  without  date,  but  from  the  character  of  the 
penmanship  and  quality  and  condition  of  paper 
evidently  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.” 
The  paper  is  endorsed  ^‘Duae  Prophetiae.” 

F.  W.  C. 

Clapham  Park,  S.W. 


Of  the  Prior  of  Barton  (or  Burtoii)  Ahhey  in  Yorkshire. 

“When  y®  eight  letter  of  the  Christ -crosse  row  eight 
tymes  is  past, 

And  every  one  at  liberty  to  reason  as  he  will, 

Then  the  church  without  sacrifyce  six  yeares  shall  last. 
Untill  the  follower  Gods  lawes  doe  fulfill. 

But  then,  alas  ! soone  after  it  shall  decay 

from  the  space  of  one  lustre  as  stories  doe  say. 

Then  marke  the  dayes  of  the  next  revolution," 

And  take  them  as  they  lye  to  view  ; 

Take  M onely  with  his  signification, 

And  twice  two  CC  w®^  is  very  true. 

And  from  that  day  sure  it  is  to  say. 

The  sacrifyce  shall  last  for  ever  ad  a daye.'*' 

“ The  M and  4 CCCC  make  1400  Monthes,  w®^  make 
116  Yeares  and  8 Monthes,  of  w®*^  the  late  Queene  writte 
45  Eng.  James,  and  so  y*  from  y®  j^eare  wherein  James 
dyed,  w®^  was  1625,  there  wanted  49 ^Yeares  and  8 
Monthes  to  make  116  Years.” 

In  the  same  bandwriting  on  tbe  other  half  of 
the  sheet  of  paper : — 

“ In  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1605  a holy  man  in  Naples, 
called  father  Julius  Mansinelli,  of  y®  societie  of  Jesus, 
being  requested  by  a father  of  y®  same  society  to  pray  to 
God  to  reveile  unto  him  what  shall  become  of  England 
in  this  great  persecution,  answered  y*  hee  had  prayed  for 
y«  countrie  now  30  yeares  ; and  y*  also  now  hee  would 
pray  to  God  to  reveile  unto  him  whether  it  were  his  will 
or  no  y‘  hee  should  demaund  y*  of  him  (for  he  durst  not 
absolutely  demaund  y*  God  wold  reveile  it  unto  him), 
w®^  promisse  whiles  hee  was  a performing  there  ap- 
peared unto  him  his  Angell-keeper  all  in  whyte,  and  bad 
him  marke  w*^  should  bee  represented  unto  him.  And 
straight  hee  beheld  a countrie  beaten  on  all  sydes  w^'* 
all  manner  of  tempests  of  thunder,  lightning,  haile, 
raine,  wind,  and  earthquakes,  in  soe  fearfull  a sorte  as 
hee  saw  the  poore  inhabitants  running  from  place  to 
place  to  hyde  themselves  in  holes  and  dennes,  and  could 
find  no  defence  or  refuge  att  all.  At  length  hee  saw 
them  ioyne  togeather  in  prayer,  and  falling  flatte  on  there 
faces  upon  y®  ground  to  crye  with  a lowd  voyce  to  God 
for  mercie,  and  presently  hee  heard  this  voyce  comming 
from  heaven  to  them.  This  tempest  hath  beene  sent 

[_*  This  “ veiy  ancient  prophesie”  is  printed,  with 
variations,  in  Mercurius  Propheticus,  4to,  1643,  page  11, 
where  the  last  two  lines  read  as  follows  : — 

“ And  from  that  day,  as  stories  do  say. 

The  sacrifice  shall  last  for  ever  and  aye.” — Ed.] 


upon  you  not  so  much  for  your  owne  sins  as  for  the 
sinnes  of  your  King  and  Counsel,  but  I will  have  mercy 
on  you  and  raise  you  higher  then  ever  you  have  beene 
heretofore,  and  bj-  your  meanes  and  my  miraculous  con- 
curse  you  shall  obtaine  wonderfull  victories  against 
Turkes,  heathens,  Pannims.  And  as  heretofore  the 
sanctuary  of  the  world  was  first  in  Jerusalem  and  is  now 
in  Rome,  so  the  day  shall  come  that  it  will  be  in  your 
countrie,  and  all  nations  round  about  you  shall  come  and 
congratulate  with  jmu  the  happie  victorie  over  all  your 
harmes.  And  all  this  shall  bee  granted  unto  you  by  y® 
sufferings  and  prayers  of  the  saintes  of  your  own  Coun- 
trie— when  this  shall  come  to  passe  was  not  revealed 
unto  him.” 

And  in  another  hand  of  the  same  period,  but  in 
Spanish : — 

“ Father  Baltassar  Mas,  who  in  1630  was  preacher  in 
Granada  and  passed  from  thence  to  Rome  on  his  way  to 
the  Indies,  related  to  Father  Martin  Alberro  a revela- 
tion made  to  him  : — ‘ I saw  a land  swallowed  by  the  sea 
and  covered  with  water,  but  afterwards  I saw  that,  little 
by  little,  the  sea  retreated  and  left  the  land  visible,  and, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  towers  and  the  turrets  of  the  cities 
rose  and  appeared  more  beautiful  than  before  being  swal- 
lowed by  the  sea,  and  it  was  told  me  that  that  was  Eng- 
land.’” ‘ 


AisroNYMOTJS. — Who  are  the  authors  of  (1)  The 
Weight  of  a Crown,  a tragedy  by  Feragus,  1852 ; 
(2)  Louis  XIII.,  a tragedy  in  five  acts,  by  Eaglet, , 
1852,  Lacy,  London  ? K.  Inglis. 

Atjthoe  wanted. — 

“ The  New  Year’s  Gift,  complete  in  Six  Parts  ; com- 
posed of  Meditations  and  Prayers  for  every  Day  in  the 
Week,  with  Devotions  for  the  Sacrament,  Lent,  and 
other  Occasions.  London  : printed  by  J.  Heptinstall  for 
Henry  Mortlock,  at  the  Phoenix  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard." 1704.” 

I should  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  above,  which  is  in  12mo. 

W.  H.  S. 

Scottish  Ballad. — Can  any  of  your  contri-^ 
butors  furnish  a complete  copy,  or  tell  where  a 
complete  copy  can  be  found,  of  a Lowland  Scotch 
ballad  or  poem  to  the  following  effect:  in  fact,  a 
dialogue  or  altercation  between  the  owner  of  a 
flock  of  sheep  and  the  fox,  in  the  ballad  called 

Gossip  Lowry  ” (Tod  Lowry  being  the  ordinary 
name  of  the  fox)  ? 1 forget  the  shepherd’s  name, 

but  — 

“ He  met  with  Gossip  Lowry, 

And  bade  him  be  discreet. 

He  bade  him  be  discreet. 

And  spare  his  flock  awhile, 

And  he  should  a fat  wether. 

The  best  that  he  could  wile.” 

In  the  language  of  the  country  the  word  discreet 
means  civil,  and  the  word  tvile  means  select, 
choose. 

“ But  if  he  would  not  be  discreet. 

And  let  his  hoggies  be  ” — 

that  is,  let  his  sheep  alone  — then  the  shepherd 
intimated  that  he  had  a gallant  grew  bich”  j 
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hich,  pronounced  hick,  being  a eupbuism  for  tbe 
English  name  of  a she  dog^  grew  hich  meaning  in 
fact  a she  greyhound  ; and  also  that  he  had  a gun. 

Gossip  Lowry,  however,  declines  the  compro- 
mise, meets  the  proposal  with  a scornful  defiance, 
and  announces  his  resources  for  safety  : — 

“ I have  the  wood  of  Glentanner, 

It  is  both  braid  and  lang, 

Besides  the  bush  of  Kinychyle 
To  keep  me  frae  all  wrang.” 

The  bush  of  Kinychyle,  it  will  be  understood, 
was  a bush  of  broom  growing  immediately  under 
the  brow  of  a steep  precipice.  When  pursued  the 
fox  jumped  over  the  precipice,  but  caught  hold 
of  and  remained  suspended  by  the  bush  of  broom ; 
while  his  pursuers  following  him,  but  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  bush,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
were  dashed  to  pieces.  After  boasting  of  these 
his  means  of  safety,  the  fox  tells  the  shepherd  — 

“ Go  home  and  hang  your  grew  hich, 

Put  sowens  in  your  gun.” 

Sowens,  it  will  be  understood,  is  an  edible  moss, 
rather  popular  in  the  country,  but  wholly  desti- 
tute of  any  explosive  qualities. 

A complete  copy  of  this  ballad,  if  to  be  met 
with,  would  perhaps  not  be  thought  unworthy  of 
a place  in  N.  & Q.”  J.  H.  0. 

^^JoHX  Barleycokn.”  — I should  feel  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  could 
favour  me  with  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  first  two  lines  of  Burns’s  version 
of  the  ballad  of  John  Barleycorn  ” — 

“ There  were  three  kings  into  the  East, 

Three  kings  both  great  and  high.” 

In  .Jamieson’s  collection  of  the  original  John 
Barleycorn”  ballads  there  are  several  versions 
given  (both  Scotch  and  English)  all  bearing  more 
or  less  resemblance  to  Burns’s  version,  but  none 
having  the  first  two  lines  the  same.  Burns  seems 
to  have  had  no  precedent  for  introducing  the 

three  kings  ” into  the  ballad.  A.  McO. 

Greenock. 

Burnham  Beeches. — I have  heard  it  asserted 
that  these  famous  trees  were  pollarded  in  the  time 
of  Cnut.  On  what  authority  is  this  statement 
based  ? James  Britten. 

Portraits  of  Burns. — In  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Robert  Burns,  edited  by  Robert  Chambers, 
4 vols.  12mo  (Edinburgh,  1852),  Burns,  after 
thanking  his  friend  Thomson  for  the  present  of  a 
sketch  by  Allan,  from  “ The  Cottar’s  Saturday 
Night,”  into  which  Burns’  own  portrait  had  been 
introduced,  writes  as  follows  (iv.  163)  : — 

Several  people  think  that  Allan’s  likeness  of  me  is 
more  striking  than  Nasmyth’s,  for  which  I sat  to  him 
half-a-dozen  times.  However,  there  is  an  artist  of  con- 
siderable merit  just  now  in  this  town,  who  has  hit  the 
most  remarkable  likeness  of  what  I am  at  this  moment 
(May  1795)  that,  I think,  was  ever  taken  of  anybody.  It 
is  a small  miniature ; and  as  it  will  be  in  your  town  getting 


itself  be-crystallized,  &c.,  I have  some  thoughts  of  sug- 
gesting to  you  to  prefix  a vignette  taken  from  it  to  my 
song,  ‘ Contented  wi’  Little  and  Canty  wi’  Mair,’  in 
order  {sic)  the  portrait  of  my  face  and  the  picture  of  my 
mind  may  go  down  the  stream  of  time  together.” 

A silhouette  by  Miers  is  noticed,  ii.  168. 

My  queries  are : — 1.  How  many  authentic 
portraits  of  Burns  are  now  in  existence,  and  in 
whose  possession?  2.  Is  anything  more  known 
of  the  small  miniature  ” above  referred  to,  and 
has  it  been  engraved?  Is  it  the  portrait  men- 
tioned at  p.  233  of  the  same  fourth  volume  (but 
omitted  in  the  excellent  General  Index,  s.  v. 
‘‘  Portraits  ”),  as  painted  by  a Mr.  Taylor,  and 
of  which  an  engraving  was  published  by  Messrs. 
Constable  & Co.  a few  years  ago  ” ? 

Edward  Rig  gall. 

Bays  water. 

Henry  de  Elreton. — The  architect  of  Carnar- 
von, Conway,  and  Beaumaris  castles  was  Henry 
de  Elreton.  Elreton  was  of  an  ancient  family 
seated  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  near  tbe 
river  Swale,  in  Richmondshire.  He  was  a courtier 
and  favourite  of  Edward  I.,  who  sent  him  to 
Syria  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  building 
fortresses.  After  his  return  to  his  native  land  he 
received  the  sovereign  command  to  construct  the 
above-mentioned  castles.  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents state  what  became  of  his  descendants  ? 

H.  D.  E. 

Fastigium. — I saw  the  other  day  an  old  stone 
hip-knob  set  up  on  a grass-plot,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

“ Fui  fastigium, 

Fio  vestigium.” 

If  this  means,  as  I suppose  it  was  intended  to 
do,  a relic,”  I would  ask  whether  there  is  any 
good  authority  for  such  a use  of  this  word  ? 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

Gardening  Book.  — I remember  seeing  many 
years  ago  a folio  volume,  in  the  Dutch  language 
I think,  but  of  that  I am  by  no  means  certain, 
giving  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  laying  out 
gardens  and  clipping  fences  of  yew,  holly,  and 
hornbeam,  into  those  fantastic  shapes  which  were 
admired  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
illustrated  with  a profusion  of  good  and  curious 
engravings.  Can  any  one,  from  this  very  shadowy 
description,  tell  me  what  is  the  title  of  the  book 
I saw  ? Corner. 

Pronunciation  of  the  Words  ^^Hare”  and 
^^Hair.” — In  that  one  of  Charles  Lamb’s  essays 
on  ^‘Popular  Fallacies”  in  which  he  discourses 
upon  the  error  that  the  worst  puns  are  the  best,” 
the  case  is  cited  of  a porter  who,  carrying  a hare 
through  the  street,  is  accosted  by  a wit  with  the 
question  “ Prithee,  friend,  is  that  thine  own  hair 
or  a wig  ? ” And  Lamb  commenting  upon  the 
quibble  says : It  is  only  a new  term  given  hy  a 
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little  false  'pronunciation  to  a very  common  though 
not  very  courteous  inquiry.” 

My  query  is,  was  there  in  Lamh’s  time  any 
noticeable  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  hare  and  hair  f There  is,  I think,  none  now 
either  in  Dublin  or  in  London,  hut  perhaps  traces  of 
such  a distinction  may  linger  in  the  provinces.  Does 
any  reader  of  N.  & Q.”  know  if  this  be  the 
case  ? Haeey  Napiee  Deapee. 

Dublin. 

The  Khedive.  — This  title,  by  which  Ismail 
Pacha  is  now  generally  known  to  foreign  corre- 
spondents, seem  to  my  ear  quite  new.  It  may 
perhaps  be  as  acceptable  to  many  others  as  to 
myself  to  be  better  informed  as  to  its  origin  and 
meaning.  Is  it  another  term  for  Viceroy  or  for 
any  kind  of  delegated  or  partial  sovereignty  ? A 
kind  reply  from  some  Levantine  correspondent 
would  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Latin  Hymns. — Are  the  hymns  of  York,  be- 
ginning as  follows,  to  be  found  in  print  ? — 

“ DE  s.  WIUFRIDO. 

“ Salvatoris  clementiae 
Dulce  pangat  harmoniae 
Modum  ecclesia.” 

‘‘  DE  s.  JOHAN.  BEVERL. 

“ Gaude,  mater  ecclesia, 

In  filiorum  gloria.” 

“ DE  s.  willmo. 

1.  Regi  Christo  applaudat  ecclesia, 

2.  Plaudat  chorus,  plebs  laetetur. 

3.  Pasti  greges  de  pastore 
Discant  aure,  dicant  ore. 

4.  Laetus  noster  societur. 

5.  morbos  levit  olei  lavatio. 

Quod  a tumba  sancti  manat  visus  testimonio.” 

I should  like  also  to  know  whether  they  all 
occur  in  the  MS.  York  books  ? I find  them  in  a 
curious  MS.  on  paper  (fifteenth  century)  of  the 
York  Hymnal ; probably  for  monastic  school  use, 
as  there  are  childish  scribblings  about  it. 

J.  C.  J. 

Napoleon  I.  — Can  any  one  inform  me  where 
and  when  it  was  that  Napoleon  I.  on  observing 
no  smoke  issuing  from  the  chimneys  of  a certain 
place  entered  it,  and  found,  according  to  his  anti- 
cipations, that  the  inhabitants  had  evacuated  it  ? 

John  Davis. 

1,  Percy  Villas,  Mostyn  Road,  Brixton. 

Heney  St.  John. — I want  to  know  the  details 
of  a duel  fought  in  1685  (36  Charles  H.)  between 
Henry  St  John  of  Battersea,  father  of  the  great 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  a Gloucestershire  gentle- 
man named  Escott,  whom  he  slew.  It  was  in 
fact  an  atrocious  homicide,  since  two  principals 
stood  their  trial  for  killing  this  one  man.  There 
were  more  than  three  combatants,  notwithstanding 
Burnet’s  statement,  and  two  men  were  left  dead. 


All  those  concerned  surrendered  except  one,  and 
they  paid  a very  large  sum  for  a very  long  re- 
prieve, after  condemnation,  though  they  had 
pleaded  guilty.  The  fourth  man,  whom  tradition 
says  was  a Paston,  fled  beyond  sea,  being  a younger 
son  and  unable  to  fee  the  king  and  his  great 
ladies  ” as  the  others  did.  This  man  changed  his 
name,  and  brought  up  a family  under  the  alias. 
I want  to  see  the  report  of  the  coroner’s  inquest 
and  that  of  the  trial,  which  would  reveal  the 
names  of  all  concerned,  which  I am  anxious 
about. 

The  whole  party  were  at  a great  public  sup- 
er ” at  a tavern,  and  one  refusing  a health,  St. 

ohn  drew  his  rapier,  and  sallied  out  into  the 
street,  where  they  all  fought  in  a melee. 

I will  mention  that  I know  all  that  Burnet, 
Evelyn,  and  the  author  of  the  History  of  Surrey 
tell.  The  last  knew  nothing  of  himself,  but  copied 
the  other  two.  G.  A.  H. 

William  Shakespeaee.  — In  the  annals  of 
Portsmouth  I find  the  name  of  William  Shake- 
speare, in  1662,  as  contractor  for  constructing  the 
old  Gun  Wharf ; and  an  ancient  publichouse  in 
Bishop  Street,  Portsea,  still  called  the  Shake- 
speare’s Head,”  is  traditionally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  house  where  the  workmen  employed  by 
him  received  their  payments.  Is  there  anything 
known  of  this  Shakespeare,  or  was  he  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  family  of  the  illustrious 

William  ” of  Stratford-on-Avon  ? H.  Hall. 

Portsmouth. 

Stone  Altae.  — In  the  vicarage  garden  of 
Stone  in  the  Isle  of  Oxney,  Kent,  stood  in  1846, 
when  1 was  curate  of  the  parish,  and  is,  I believe, 
still  standing,  an  ancient  stone  altar,  to  my  mind 
undoubtedly  Roman.  Within  the  memory  of 
some  of  the  older  inhabitants  it  had  been  twice 
removed  — first,  from  the  bottom  of  the  village, 
near  the  ferry  over  the  river  Bother,  to  the 
south  transept  of  the  church,  from  thence  to  the 
vicarage  garden,  its  present  resting-place.  Hasted 
gives  a drawing  of  it  in  his  History  of  Kentj  with 
the  following  description,  somewhat  meagre,  but, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  correct : — 

“ This  altar,  the  figure  of  which  is  here  annexed,  was 
removed  from  the  church,  and  made  a horse-block  of,  by 
which  means  it  was  much  defaced  and  cracked  asunder ; 
but  the  late  Mr.  Gostling  (obiit  March  9,  1777),  who  was 
too  great  a lover  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  to  suffer  it 
to  continue  in  this  perishing  state,  had  it  repaired,  and 
placed  it  upright  in  the  fence  (?)  of  his  vicarage  garden, 
where  it  still  remains. 

“ It  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  inscription  or 
letters  on  it,  but  has  an  ox  in  relief  on  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  it.  The  basin  or  hollow  at  top  retains  a black- 
ness, as  if  burnt  by  the  fire,  occasioned  by  the  sacrifices 
made  on  it.” 

The  dimensions  given  by  Hasted  are,  length  of 
plinth  2 feet,  breadth  1 foot  10  inches,  height  of 
whole  from  top  to  bottom  3 feet  4 inches. 
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I do  not  know  whether  this  interesting  relic 
has  been  noticed  in  the  publications  of  the  Kent 
Archseological  Society;  if  not,  it  well  deserves 
such  notice.  I shall  be  truly  obliged  to  any  one 
who,  through  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.,”  can  [tell 
me  more  about  it;  also,  the  derivation  of  the 
name  Oxney.  Hasted  mentions  two  conjectures, 
neither  of  which,  I think,  will  do.  It  is  sup- 
posed,” he  says,  by  some  to  take  its  name  from 
its  foul  and  miry  situation  (a  fact  never  discovered 
by  me),  whilst  others  suppose  it  took  its  name 
from  the  large  number  of  oxen  fed  in  it.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Kectory,  Arundel. 

An  Unacknowledged  Poem  oe  Tennyson. — 
The  publisher  of  Good  Words  announced  in  his 
programme  for  1868  a series  of  illustrated  poems 
by  the  Laureate.  A poem  accordingly,  with  the 
well-known  name  to  it,  appeared  in  the  January 
part,  and  another  in  the  March  part.  But  in  the 
February  part  there  was  a poem  entitled  Birds 
of  Passage,”  and  signed  simply  T.”  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  Tennyson’s ; but  it 
appears  to  have  entirely  escaped  such  public 
notice  as  any  known  production  of  the  Laureate’s 
pen  is  sure  to  attract,  Does  the  ‘^T.”  indicate 
Tennyson  in  this  case  ? D.  Blaik. 

Melbourne. 

Tkoutbeck  Family. — I shall  be  much  obliged 
to  any  of  your  readers  who  can  inform  me  who 
were  the  parents  of  Bobert  Troutbeck,  of  TraiFord 
Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  whose  daughter 
and  co-heir  Mary  married  my  ancestor.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Denny,  Knt.,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Also,  who  the  said  Robert 
Troutbeck  married.  In  the  Troutbeck  pedigree 
in  Ormerod’s  Cheshire  I find  no  mention  of  the 
family  of  Trafibrd  Bridge. 

Maueice  Denny  Day. 

Manchester. 

The  Undertakee’s  Hammer. — During  the  re- 
cent hot  weather  I travelled  to  London  in  one  of 
the  open  third-class  carriages  of  the  Croydon 
Railway  in  company  with  several  poor  but  de- 
cently dressed  people,  who  amused  themselves  at 
each  station  by  ‘‘chaffing  ” the  guard.  It  seemed 
that  on  the  down  journey  he  had  conveyed  an 
undertaker,  and  his  tormentors  kept  saying,  “I 
say,  I saw  that  undertaker  look  at  you ; you  won’t 
last  long.”  This  went  on  with  variations  for 
some  little  time,  and  then  the  most  adventure- 
some of  the  party  called  out,  “ I say,  I saw  him 
shake  his  hammer  over  you ! ” This  was  unani- 
mously voted  “ too  bad,”  especially  by  the  female 
member  of  the  party,  and  the  feeling  seemed  to 
be  that  some  wrong  had  been  done.  Is  there  any 

eculiar  folk-lore  sticking  to  the  “undertaker’s 

ammer  ” ? W.  J.  Westbrook. 

Sydenham. 


Wind. — What  was  the  wine  called  by  this 
name  ? Elderberry  wine  is  suggested.  It  is  not 
noticed  by  Johnson  : — 

“ . . . One  bottle  of  wind,  of  which  we  only  tasted  a 
single  glass,  though  possibly,  indeed,  our  servants  drank 
the  remainder  of  the  bottle  [which  was  charged  at  two 
shillings].  This  wind  is  a liquor  of  English  manufacture, 
and  its  flavour  is  thought  very  delicious  by  the  generality 
of  the  English,  who  drink  it  in  great  quantities.  Every 
seventh  year  is  thought  to  produce  as  much  as  the  other 
six.  It  is  then  drank  so  plentifully  that  the  whole  nation 
are  in  a manner  intoxicated  by  it ; and,  consequently, 
very  little  business  is  carried  on  at  that  season.  It  re- 
sembles in  colour  the  red  wine  which  is  imported  from 
Portugal,  as  it  doth  in  its  intoxicating  quality;  hence, 
and  from  this  agreement  in  the  orthography,  the  one  is 
often  confounded  with  the  other,  though  both  are  seldom 
esteemed  by  the  same  person.  It  is  to  be  had  in  ever}’- 
parish  of  the  kingdom,  and  a pretty  large  quantity  is 
consumed  in  the  metropolis,  where  several  taverns  are  set 
apart  solely  for  the  vendition  of  this  liquor,  the  masters 
never  dealing  in  any  other.” — Fielding,  A Voyage  to 
Lisbon,  Julv  19,  1754. 

W.  P. 


Poor  Law  Song. — What  are  tbe  lines  follow- 
ing those  given  below  ? W.  P. 

“ This  law  (an  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  passed 
at  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign)  gave 
a new  turn  to  the  minds  of  the  mobility.  They  found 
themselves  no  longer  obliged  to  depend  on  the  charitj^  of 
their  neighbours,  nor  on  their  own  industry  for  a main- 
tenance. They  now  looked  upon  themselves  as  joint 
proprietors  in  the  land,  and  celebrated  their  independency 
in  songs  of  triumph ; witness  the  old  ballad  which  was  in 
all  their  mouths : — 

“ Hang  sorrow,  cast  away  care ; 

The  parish  is  bound  to  And  us,”  &c. 

Fielding,  in  contributions  to  The  Covent 
Garden  Journal,  No.  49. 

W.  P. 

[The  only  version  of  this  “ Poor  Law  Song  ” known  to 
us  is  the  one  quoted  in  “ N.  & Q.”  2“'^  S.  xii.  508,  from 
Playford’s  Musical  Companion,  1673  (booki.  p.  57),  where 
it  is  set  by  Mr.  Nelham,  for  four  voices,  to  the  following 
words : — 

“ A fig  for  care,  why  should  we  spare  ? 

The  parish  is  bound  to  find  us.” 

Among  the  Roxhurghe  Ballads  (i.  170)  is  one  entitled 
“ Joy  and  Sorrow  Mixt  Together,”  commencing  — 

“ Hang  soiTOw,  let’s  cast  away  care, 

For  now  I do  meane  to  be  merry  ; 

We’ll  drink  some  good  ale  and  strong  beer 
With  sugar,  and  claret,  and  sherry,”  &c.] 

“Libellus  de  Modo  Confitendi  et  Peni- 
TENDi.” — As  you  bave  on  previous  occasions  given 
me  valuable  information  with  respect  to  books,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  soniewhat  about  the  fol- 
lowing little  book,  evidently  printed  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  in  black-letter.  It  commences  on 
p.  I : — “ Quidam  fructuosus  libellus  de  modo  con- 
fitendi et  penitendi  Feliciter  incipit.”  The  little 
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work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first 

determinat  de  penitentia  prout  respicit  peni- 
tentem.”  The  second  determinat  de  pnia  prout 
respicit  confessorem.”  The  first  part  in  my  copy 
is  evidently  perfect ; the  second  part,  commencing 
on  the  thirteenth  leaf  with  eight  hexameters,  has 
only  three  leaves,  ending  with  the  words  ^^Item 
•existens  in  nefando  crimine.”  Is  this  perfect  ? I 
fancy  not.  Who  was  the  author?  and  where 
and  when  was  it  printed  ? I may  mention  that  I 
have  failed  to  discover  the  exact  water-mark  in 
Sotheby’s  Typography  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

[This  work  was  printed  at  Antwerp  by  Gerard  Leeu 
in  1500,  and  consists  of  twenty-six  leaves.  On  the  first 
page  is  a wood  engraving  of  a priest  and  a man  in  the 
confessional,  and  at  the  end  is  the  printer’s  device,  re- 
presenting the  gate  of  the  castle  of  Antwerp.  There  are 
other  editions,  1486  ; Daventrie,  1491,  1492,  4to  ; Paris, 
1496,  8 VO.] 

Jem  the  Penmah.^ — In  an  account  of  a trial 
at  the  Old  Bailey  the  other  day  appeared  the 
following : — 

“ He  (the  prisoner)  was  the  last  remaining  pupil  of 
the  most  mischievous  man  in  London — a notorious  coiner 
who  was  known  under  the  sobriquet  of  Jem  the  Pen- 
man.” 

What  is  known  of  this  individual  ? 

Jtjliah  Sharmah. 

[James  Townshend  Saward,  alias  Jem  the  Penman, 
appears  in  the  formal  style  of  the  Law  List  of  1857  as 
barrister-at-law  and  special  pleader  of  the  Inner  Temple 
and  the  Home  Circuit.  His  date  of  call  is  stated  to  have 
been  Nov.  28, 1840.  Jem  is  said  to  have  helped  the  great 
bullion  robbers  in  disposing  of  a portion  of  their  plunder; 
but  that  act  of  friendly  assistance  was  but  a trifling  epi- 
sode in  his  truly  great  career.  At  last  he  was  convicted 
with  others  on  March  5,  1857,  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  of  extensive  forgery  of  bankers’  cheques,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  transported  for  life.] 

Shakespeare. — Where  can  one  find  these  quo- 
tations from  Shakspeare  ? — 

1.  “ And  God  befriend  us  as  our  cause  is  just.” 

[1  Henry  IV.  Act  Y.  Sc.  1.] 

2.  “ Men  should  be  what  they  seem.” 

lOthello,  Act  III.  Sc.  3.] 

3.  “ This  I must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do ; 

Yet  this  I will  not  do,  do  how  I can.” 

[^s  You  Like  It,  Act  II.  Sc.  3.] 

4.  “Let  none  presume  to  wear  an  undeserved  dignity.” 

[^Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  11.  Sc.  9.] 

5.  “ As  much  as  I can  do  I will  effect.” 

\_Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  II.  Sc.  2.] 

Carl  von  Ercstein. 

Coin. 

Van  Lennep’s  Tales  in  English. — Cau  any 
one  supply  me  with  a list  of  such  of  the  tales  of 


the  late  Mr.  Van  Lennep,  the  Dutch  novelist,  as 
have  been  translated  into  English  ? Some  of  them 
have  appeared  in  our  tongue,  hut  I can  get  no 
account  of  them.  Corner. 

[We  have  met  with  the  following : (1.)  The  Rose  of 
Dekama,  translated  by  F.  Woodley,  in  The  Library  of 
Foreign  Romance,  vol.  viii.  1846,  8vo.  (2.)  The  Adopted 
Son : a historical  novel,  translated  by  E.  W.  Hoskin, 
2 vo^s..  New  York,  1847,  8vo.] 

Knights  temp.  Charles  I. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  if  there  are  any  lists  (and 
where)  of  gentlemen  who  were  knighted  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  king’s  reign,  with  the  dates  ? 
Or  can  the  information  he  obtained  from  any 
documents  preserved  in  the  Eecord  Office  ? 

E.  H. 

[Our  correspondent  is  referred  to  T.  W.  (Walkley’s) 
“Wewj  Catalogue  of  the  Dukes,  Marquesses,  Earls,  Viscounts, 
Barons  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  times 
of  their  Creation ; also,  the  Baronets,  with  the  Dates  of 
their  Patents ; the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  Knights  Bache- 
lors, with  the  Dates  and  Places  where  they  were  knighted. 
Whereunto  is  added  all  the  Honours  that  His  Highnesse 
the  Lord  Protector  hath  bestowed  since  He  began  his 
Government  to  this  present.  Collected  by  T.  W.  London, 
printed  for  Tho.  Walkley,  1658,” — or  in  the  volume  pri- 
vately printed  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  from  Harleian 
MSS.,  entitled  Catalogue  of  the  Knights  made  hy  King 
Charles  I.,  ab  anno  1624,  ad  annum  1646.  Chronologically 
and  Alphabetically  arranged.  Typis  Medio-Montanis 
Impressus  per  C.  B.  1853.”] 

Schiller.  — What  is  the  date  of  the  first 
edition  of  Schiller’s  ^^Song  of  the  Bell,”  and  of 
other  editions  ? Querist. 

[Schiller’s  “ Song  of  the  Bell”  {Lied  von  der  Glocke) 
appeared  in  1796.  Of  the  numerous  editions,  German 
and  English,  we  maj’-  mention  those  of  1827 ; 1839,  by 
Wyttenbach  ; 1842,  by  Arnold ; 1846,  by  Meeson  ; 1856, 
by  Merivale ; 1857,  1859 ; and  1865,  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton.] 

Richard  Eden.  — I shall  he  glad  of  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  personal  history  of  this  early  trans- 
lator of  geographical  works,  who  fiourished  c{7'ca 
1553-1576.  E.  R. 

[There  is  an  excellent  account  of  Richard  Eden,  with 
references  to  other  works,  in  Cooper’s  Athence  Cantahri- 
gienses,  ii.  2-4.  Consult  also  Cole’s  Athencs  Cantab,  in 
Addit.  MSS.  5862,  &c. ; Brydges’s  Censura  Literaria, 
iv.  252 ; x.  4. ; and  “ N.  & Q.’*’  2"^  S.  v.  193,  263.] 

Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing.” — 
K.  G.  will  he  glad  to  know  where  the  following 
is  to  he  found : Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth 
nothing,  for  he  shall  not  he  disappointed.” 

[This  has  been  usually  termed  “ the  eighth  beatitude,” 
and  attributed  to  Dean  Swift.  Vide  “ N.  & Q.”  4ti»  S. 
iii.  310,  415,  446.] 
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THOMAS  EOWLANDSON,  ARTIST. 

(4ti>  S.  iv.  89,  224.) 

Having  been  for  many  years  a collector  of  tbe 
original  draAvings  of  this  artist,  and  examined  many 
thousand  specimens,  I feel  justified  in  expressing 
my  entire  concurrence  Avith  the  estimate  formed 
by  S.  R.  of  his  artistic  merits.  In  originality  of 
humour,  vigour,  colour,  draAving,  and  composition, 
he  exhibits  talents  which  might,  but  for  the  reck- 
lessness and  dissipation  of  his  character,  his  want 
of  moral  purpose,  and  his  unrestrained  tendency 
to  exaggeration  and  caricature,  have  enabled  him 
to  rank  with  the  highest  names  in  the  annals  of 
art.  In  his  tinted  drawings  with  the  reed-pen, 
as  in  the  productions  of  his  inimitable  and  too- 
facile  needle,  his  subjects  seem  to  extend  over 
the  whole  domain  of  art,  and  remind  one  in  turn 
of  the  free  and  luxuriant  outlines  of  Rubens,  the 
daring  anatomy  of  Mortimer,  the  rustic  truth  and 
simplicity  of  Morland,  the  satiric  humour  of 
Hogarth,  and  perhaps,  even,  the  purity  and  ten- 
der grace  of  Stothard.  The  history  of  native  art 
has  been  so  neglected  among  us,  and  its  profes- 
sors have  been  so  far  without  honour  in  their 
own  country — where,  after  all,  art  is  an  exotic — 
that  our  lexicons  omit  altogether,  or  give^  the 
most  meagre  details  of,  the  majority  of  British 
artists ; while  those  of  corresponding  or  inferior 
merit,  if  fortunate  enough  to  be  born  on  continental 
soil,  are  lauded  to  the  skies,  their  productions 
specified,  and  the  galleries  or  museums  where 
these  are  preserved  pointed  out  to  the  inquiring 
student.  If,  for  instance,  Howitt  or  Aiken  had 
been  foreigners,  what  should  we  not  have  found 
to  say  of  the  admirable  etchings  of  the  one  or 
the  clever  drawings  of  the  other  ? Where  shall 
we  find  a record  of  Corbould,  whose  graceful 
compositions  illustrate  the  collections  of  Harrison 
and  of  Cooke — of  Ramberg,  Burney,  Dodd,  and 
of  Kirk,  the  early  lost, — “ the  best  artist  except 
Stothard,”  teste  Leigh  Hunt,  ‘^that  ever  designed 
for  periodical  works  ” ? Rowlandson  himself  is, 
to  speak  broadly,  unknown;  even  among  artists 
and  professed  picture-men,”  few  in  London, 
none  out,  have  ever  heard  of  his  name ; and  it  is 
only  by  introducing  him  as  the  inventor  of  Dr. 
Syntax  ” that  you  gain  him  a locus  standi  in  the 
court  of  art-criticism.  I have  seen  artists  stand 
astounded  before  the  talent  of  his  works,  and 
marvel  at  their  own  utter  ignorance  of  one  whose 
genius  and  powers  were  so  consummately  great. 
Two  admirable  specimens  of  this  master  were 
contributed  by  the  Queen  to  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1861 ; and  since  this  period,  when  love  for 
and  knowledge  of  art  certainly  dates  an  increase, 
I have  found  that  his  drawings  have  been  much 
more  difficult  to  obtain.  To  return,  however,  to 
his  technical  skill,  which  seems  somewhat,  but 


most  unjustly,  called  in  question.  The  Gentle^ 
man's  Magazine  is  readily  accessible,  but  I shall 
not  apologise  for  quoting  at  length  from  an  article 
in  its  columns,  so  decisive  is  it  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Rowlandson  as  an  artist,  and  so  interest- 
ing in  connection  with  what  has  been  already 
said  of  him  and  his  compeer,  William  Combe : — 

“ It  is  not  generally  known  that,  howeA^er  coarse  and 
slight  maybe  the  generality  of  his  humorous  and  political 
etchings,  many  of  which  were  the  careless  effusions  of  a 
few  hours,  his  early  works  were  wrought  with  care  ; and 
his  studies  from  the  human  figure,  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, were  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  justlj’-  ad- 
mired Mortimer.  . . . From  the  A^ersatility  of  his 

talent,  the  fecundity  of  his  imagination,  the  grace  and 
elegance  with  which  he  could  design  his  groups,  added  toi- 
the  almost  miraculous  dispatch  with  which  he  supplied 
his  patrons  with  compositions  upon  every  subject,  it  has 
been  the  theme  of  regret  among  his  friends  that  he  was 
not  more  careful  of  his  reputation.  Had  he  pursued  the 
course  of  art  steadily,  he  might  have  become  one  of  the 
greatest  historical  painters  of  his  age.  His  style,  which 
was  purely  his  own,  was  most  original.  He  drew  a bold 
outline  with  the  reed  pen,  in  a tint  composed  of  A^ermilion 
and  Indian  ink  ; washed  in  the  general  effect  with  chi- 
aro-scuro,  and  tinted  the  whole  with  the  proper  colours.^ 
This  manner,  though  slight,  in  many  instances  was  most 
effective ; and  it  is  known  on  indubitable  authority  that 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr.  West  have  each  declared 
that  some  of  his  drawings  would  ha\’'e  done  honour  to 
Rubens  or  any  of  the  greatest  masters  of  design  of  the 

old  schools It  should  be  repeated,  that  his 

reputation  has  not  been  justly  appreciated.  In  a vast 
collection  of  his  drawings  in  the  possession  of  Mr.|^cker- 
mann,  and  which  have  often  been  seen  with  adrniration 
and  delight  by  the  many  professional  artists  and  ama- 
teurs who  frequented  Mr.  Ackermann’s  conversazioni  at 
his  library  at  the  old  house  in  the  Strand,  it  cannot  be 
forgotten  that  some  are  inimitable.  No  artist  of  the 
past  or  present  school,  perhaps,  ever  expressed  so  much 
as  Rowlandson,  with  so  little  effort,  or  with  so  evident 
an  appearance  of  the  absence  of  labour.” — Vol.  xcvii. 
p.  564. 

Justice  is  done  to  tbe  versatility  of  RoAvland- 
son  in  tbe  amusing  Wine  and  Walnuts  of  W.  H. 
Pyne,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.  Tbe  artists  kneAV  eacb 
other  Avell,  and  bad  Avorked  together. 

Among  tbe  collectors  of  tbe  Avorks  of  RoAvland- 
son  may  be  mentioned  Henry  Angelo.  He  con- 
sidered bis  collection  unique,  but  be  Avas  forced 
to  dispose  of  it,  and  bis  friend  Jack  Bannister 
became  tbe  purchaser.  In  bis  interesting  i?e- 
miniseences  (2  vols.  8vo,  1830),  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a spirited  drawing  made  specially  for 
him  by  Rowlandson  in  a night-house  in  Seven 
Dials,  whither  the  twain  bad  repaired  in  the  hope 
of  detecting  a thief  who  had,  on  the  preceding 
evening,  knocked  the  artist  down  near  to  his  re- 
sidence in  Poland  Street  and  riffed  him  of  his 
watch  and  money. 

Rowlandson,  Bannister,  and  Angelo  had  been 
drawn  together  in  boyhood  by  a common  love 
for  art;  and  in  after  life  they  were  inseparable 
companions.  The  latter  informs  us  that  his  friend 

Roley  ” was  a witty  genial  companion,  that  he 
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was  of  mighty  stature,”  and  that  from  early 
travels  in  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  he 
spoke  French  fluently,  and  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  foreign  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting.  Much  has  Angelo  to  say  of  the  character 
and  genius  of  his  friend  (vol.  i.  pp.  233-240), 
corroborating  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  ex- 
tract I have  given  above,  adding : — 

“ I think  it  may  safely  be  averred,  that  he  has  sketched 
or  executed  more  subjects  of  real  scenes,  in  his  original, 
rapid  manner,  than  any  ten  artists,  his  contemporaries, 
and  etched  more  plates  than  any  artist,  ancient  or 
modern.” 

To  the  same  purport  is  a notice  of  Rowland- 
son in  a paper  on  Humorous  Designers  ” in  that 
valuable  repertory  of  art-anecdote,  the  Somei'set 
House  Gazette,  edited  by  Ephraim  Hardcastle 
(W.  H.  Pyne),  2 vols.  4to,  1824:— 

“Thomas  Rowlandson,  the  merry  wag,  he  who  has 
covered  with  his  never-flagging  pencil  enough  of  charta 
pura  to  placard  the  whole  walls  of  China,  and  etched 
as  much  copper  as  would  sheath  the  British  navy. 
Of  his  graphic  fun  and  frolic  we  have  seen.  Heaven 
knows,  full  many  a ponderous  folio. 

“Master  Roley,  so  friendly  dubbed  by  many  an  old 
convive,  could  have  taken  higher  flights  of  art  had  he 
so  willed,  for  he  could  draw  with  elegance  and  grace  ; 
and  for  design,  no  mind  was  ever  better  stored  with 
thought — no  genius  more  prolific.  Nothing,  even  al- 
lowing for  caricature,  could  exceed  in  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence some  of  the  off-hand  compositions  of  this  worthy. 

“ Predilection  for  outline  and  the  pen  has  ruined  many 
a genius  who  would  have  done  honour  to  the  arts. 
Mortimer,  Porter,  and  another  living  artist  you  and  I 
could  name,  good  Mr.  Editor,  and  others  now  no  more, 
have  sacrificed  their  talents  and  their  fame  to  the  indul- 
gence of  doing  that  with  the  pen  (confound  both  goose- 
quill,  crow-quill,  and  the  reed!)  that  should  have  occu- 
pied that  fitter  instrument  the  pencil,  aforetime  called 
the  pencil-brush.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

In  the  preface  to  the  English  Dance  of  Death 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1815) — a work  of  great  originality 
and  importance — Combe  gives  an  account  of  the 
manner  of  its  production : — 

“ Mr.  Rowlandson  had  contemplated  the  subject  with 
the  view  of  applying  it  exclusively  to  the  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Character  of  this  Country.  His  Pencil 
has  accordingly  produced  the  Designs  which,  in  the 
Order  they  were  delivered  to  me,  I have  accompanied 
with  Metrical  Illustrations  : a Mode  of  proceeding  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Success  of  our  joint  Labours 
in  the  ‘Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax.’  ” 

I must  not  now  attempt  to  add  to  the  list  of 
works  illustrated  by  Rowlandson  which  are 
enumerated  by  W.  P.  I may,  however,  say  that 
those  in  Gambado’s  Academy  for  Grown  Horse- 
men  are  erroneously  attributed  to  this  artist,  being 
the  production  of  Henry  William  Bunbury,  brother 
of  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Bunbury,  Bart.  This 
caricaturist,  whose  works  excited  the  admiration 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  died  at  Keswick  in  1811. 
A notice  of  his  life  and  works,  accompanied  by  a 
portrait,  will  be  found  in  the  Sporting  Magazine 
for  December  1812  (vol.  xli.  p.  93.) 


J.  F.  Malcolm,  in  his  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Art  of  Caricaturing,  4to,  London,  1813,  speaks  iu 
especial  praise  of  Rowlandson’s  ^Wiews  in  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge”  (1810).  These,  says  he: — 

“ Deserve  notice  for  the  slight  and  pleasing  manner 
with  which  he  has  characterized  the  architecture  of  the 
places  mentioned;  but  it  is  impossible  to  surpass  the- 
originality  of  his  figures  ; the  dance  of  students  and  filles 
de  joy  (sic)  before  Christ  Church  College  is  highly 
humorous,  and  the  enraged  tutors  grin  with  anger  pecu- 
liar to  this  artist’s  pencil,”  &c. — Page  149. 

So  also  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  (who,  strangely 
enough,  does  not  seem  to  have  met  -with  the- 
work  of  his  predecessor).  This  accurate  writer 
gives  a good  account  of  our  artist  j speaks  of  his. 
admission  as  a student  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ta 
the  Royal  Academy  in  London ; of  his  studies  in- 
Paris,  where  ‘‘  he  was  remarked  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  drew  the  human  body,”  and 
where  his  studies  from  nature  were  said  to  be 
remarkably  flne.”  In  this  city,  by  dint  of  de- 
bauchery and  gambling,  he  managed  to  dissipate 
the  greater  part  of  a fortune  of  7000/.  left  him  by 
his  aunt,  a French  lady,  and  returned  to  London 
to  try  to  supply  its  place  by  his  pencil.  Finally, 
he  died  in  poverty,  in  lodgings  in  the  Adelphi* 
{History  of  Caricature  and  Grotesque  in  Art,  by 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A.  4to,  London,  1845^ 
pp.  480-8.)  A coloured  engraving  before  me,  by 
Pugin  and  Rowlandson,  9x5,  gives  the  interior 
of  Ackermann’s  Repository  of  Arts,  101,  Strand.” 
Of  the  artist  himself,  I am  not  aware  that  any  re- 
presentation, serious  or  caricature,  exists  of  him 
who  spent  his  life  in  taking  likenesses  of  others. 

One  illustration  — I think  only  one,  but  the 
best  — was  contributed  by  Rowlandson  to  the 
English  Spy,  2 vols.  8vo,  1825,  by  Bernard 
Blackmantle  (Charles  Molloy  Westmacott).  I 
mention  it  here  as  being  interesting  in  itself,  and 
no  doubt  a reminiscence  of  the  artist’s  Academical 
studies.  Some  score  of  Academicians  are  repre- 
sented drawing  from  the  nude  female  figure: 
Haydon,  Shee,  and  others  are  to  be  recognised 
from  their  likenesses,  and  the  initials  of  all  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  portfolios  which  lean  by  their 
possessors. 

A cursory  examination  of  the  works  of  this 
great  artist,  and  a comparison  of  them  with  those 
of  his  contemporaries  in  the  same  walk — Dighton, 
Heath,  Woodward,  Bunbury,  Theodore  Lane, 
&c. — must,  as  appears  to  me,  result  in  the  con- 
viction that,  in  the  correct  anatomy  of  his  figures 
(apart  from  their  exaggeration,  which  is  always 
harmonious)  and  the  ever-graceful  ordonnance  of 
his  grouping,  we  have  unmistakable  evidence  of 
early  and  successful  Academical  study. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 
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FILIUS  NATURALIS : THE  BORTHWICK 
PEERAGE. 

(4‘h  S.  iv.  192.) 

Witli  the  utmost  deference  to  your  learned 
and  esteemed  correspondent  J.  M.,  will  he  permit 
me  to  call  his  attention  to  what  seems  an  omis- 
sion in  his  very  interesting  note  on  this  dormant 
peerage  ? I refer  to  the  fact  that  Alexander 
Borthwick,  ^4n  Johnstone/’  or  of  Nenthorn,”  or 

of  Soltray  ” (for  he  seems  to  have  been  known 
by  all  these  descriptions),  the  ‘‘  son  natural  ” of 
William  second  (?)  Lord  Borthwick,  and  ancestor 
of  Mr.  Ouninghame  Borthwick,  the  present  claim- 
ant of  the  title,  was  legitimated  by  warrant  under 
the  privy  seal  dated  September  2, 1511.  (Riddell’s 
Peerage  and  Consistorial  LaiUj  p.  581.)  Mr.  Rid- 
dell’s argument,  identifying  this  legitimated  ” 
Alexander  with  the  natural  son,  first  of  the  Sol- 
tray branch,  seems  conclusive,  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  learn  from  one  so  well  qualified  to  speak 
as  J.  M.,  how  the  Lords’  Committee  for  Privileges 
got  over  this  difficulty  so  easily  at  their  sitting  in 
J uly  last,  even  granting  that  the  adjective  naturalis 
does  not,  per  se,  indicate  illegitimacy. 

As  for  the  entails  mentioned  by  J.  M.,  by  which 
it  is  presumed  that  gentleman  refers  to  two  grants 
of  certain  husband  lands  in  Nenthorn,”  by  Lord 
Borthwick  the  father,  in  1489  and  1495,  in  favour 
of  Alexander  his  “ son  natural,”  and  Margaret  Law- 
son,  the  latter’s  wife,  may  not  the  substitution 
of  “ heirs  male  whatsoever,”  failing  those  of  the 
grantee’s  own  body,  be  mere  voces  signatce,  not  un- 
common in  such  deeds,  or  even  with  the  view  to  a 
prospective  legitimation,  as  happened  ? These  are, 
it  is  thought,  the  questionable  deeds”  noticed  by 
J.  M.,  in  one  of  which  a suspicious  erasure  fol- 
lowed the  word  filio,”  in  every  place  where  in 
the  other,  ‘“^naturali”  followed  it.  These  were 
first  produced  by  Mr.  Borthwick  of  Crookston, 
the  rival  claimant  in  1808  and  1812,  who  was  the 
undoubted  heir  male  of  the  second  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Borthwick. 

With  respect  to  the  force  of  the  epithet  natu- 
ralis ” in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
J . M.  must  recollect  the  claim  to  the  male  repre- 
sentation of  Duncan,  last  of  the  old  Earls  of 
Lennox  (beheaded  by  James  1.  in  1425),  by  the 
family  of  Lennox  of  Woodhead,  which  was  ef- 
fectually disposed  of  by  the  discovery  (by  his 
friend  Mr.  Riddell)  of  a charter  by  Earl  Duncan 
to  J ohn  Brisbane,  dated  at  Kylerne,  August  12, 
1423,  which  is  witnessed  by  ‘‘  Malcolmo,  Thoma, 
et  Donaldo,  filiis  nostris  naturalibus.”  The  last 
of  these  was  ancestor  of  the  Woodhead  family. 
Had  any  one  of  the  three  been  lawful,  he  must 
have  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Lennox,  which, 
it  is  matter  of  history,  devolved  on  the  earl’s 
eldest  daughter  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Albany,  who 


succeeded  as  heir  female,  failing  heirs  male  of  her 
father’s  body,  under  a well-known  entail. 

And  as  for  the  more  modern  signification  of 
naturalis,  the  House  of  Lords  (in  1791)  held  no 
fewer  than  four  individuals  to  be  bastards  from 
this  epithet  being  applied  to  them  in  documents 
of  date  1587,  1606,  1618,  and  1619.  (Riddell, 
Sup.  at.  on  the  Caithness  Claim,  p.  583.)  These 
last  precisely  range,  in  date,  vdth  the  decision  of 
the  British  Solomon,”  though  they  prove  another 
interpretation.  But  do  not  the  added  words, 
and  heir  male  ” qualify  the  expression  used  by 
James  VI.,  ^^naturall  sonne,”  and  give  it  quite  a 
different  meaning  from  the  naturalis  tantum  ” 
of  the  Canonists  ? Such  seems  to  have  been  the 
view  of  the  great  consistorial  lawyer  above  quoted. 

Anglo-Scotus. 


On  the  subject  of  your  note  as  to  the  former 
meaning  of  natural  son,”  I may  furnish  a fact 
which  bears  directly  on  the  question  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  and  I can  see  no  reason 
why  its  meaning  in  Scotland  should  have  been 
different.  There  is  an  inquisition  post-mortem 
taken  in  the  county  of  Salop  on  the  death  of 
George  Tuckye,  Jan.  24,  37  Elizabeth,  which 
states  that  this  George  Tuckye,  by  his  deed  dated 
Nov.  20,  31  Elizabeth,  enfeofied  certain  trustees 
of  a messuage  called  the  Breache,  in  Halesowen, 
with  divers  lands  belonging  thereto  — 

“ ad  visum  pfat  Georgii  Tuckye  et  Jocosse  uxoris  ejus 
p termin  vitarum,  et  post  decess.  Georgii  et  Jocosse 
ad  usum  Eleanorse  Tuckye  fil.  pfat  Georgii  et  hered  de 
corpora  et  p defect  talis  exitus  ad  usum  Georgii  fil  na- 
tural pd  Eleanorse  et  hered  de  corpore  et  pro  defect,  ad 
usu  W'itti  fil  natural,  pd  Elianorse  et  hered  de  corpore  et 
p defect  ad  usum  Antonii  Tuckye  gener  frem  prefat 
Georgii  it  hered.” 

The  jury  found  that  Anthony  died  without 
issue,  and  that  the  reversion  descended  to  Elea- 
nora.  It  here  seems  that  natural”  meant  “ ille- 
gitimate.” It  was  only  on  failure  of  heirs  of  the 
body  of  Eleanora  that  her  sons  George  and  Wil- 
liam were  to  succeed ; and  if  they  were  legitimate, 
they  would  have  been  comprised  under  hered 
de  corpore.”  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  they 
had  not  acquired  a surname. 

The  jury  found  that  George  Tuckye  had  no 
other  lands  in  ‘Ghe  county  aforesaid”;  but  it 
appears,  in  a former  number  of  “N.  & Q.,”  that 
he  must  have  had  land  at  Feckenham  in  Wor- 
cestershire, where  his  son  Edward  (who  seems  to 
have  died  before  him)  resided  for  a time  with  one 
of  his  tenants.  F • 

SIR  HUGH  CALVELEY. 

(4th  s,  217.) 

I would  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  Mr. 
PiCKFORD,  and  your  readers  generally,  to  the 
memoir  of  Sir  Robert  Knolles  in  the  28th  Part  of 
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The  Herald  and  Genealogist.  He  was  tlie  com- 
rade of  Sir  Hugli  Calveley,  and  a captain  of  as 
great  valour  and  perhaps  greater  fame.  They 
ran  a nearly  concurrent  course  during  nearly  half 
a century,  for  both  were  partakers  in  the  pitched 
combat  between  thirty  Bretons  and  thirty  English, 
fought  at  Ploermel  on  March  15,  1351 ; and  as 
late  as  1380  the  names  of  Sir  Hugh  Calveley, 
Sir  Bobert  Knolles,  and  Sir  Hugh  Browe  are 
mentioned  together  by  Holinshed  as  then  accom- 
panying the  Prince  Thomas  of  W oodstock,  Earl  of 
Buckingham  (afterwards  Duke  of  Gloucester),  to 
the  Continental  war.  Sir  Hugh  Calveley  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1394 ; Sir  Bobert  Knolles 
in  1407,  aged  ninety-two.  Around  the  tomb  of 
Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  in  Bunbury  church,  are 
shields  which  were  formerly  alternately  painted 
with  these  two  coats : — 

Argent,  a fess  gules  between  three  calves 
passant. 

Gules,  on  a chevron  argent  three  roses  of  the 
field. 

The  latter  arms  were  those  assumed  by  Sir 
Bobert  Knolles;  but  there  seems  to  be  good 
evidence  in  proof  that  they  were  also  the  arms  of 
Browe.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  that  Sir 
Hugh  Calveley  was  married;  but  Lysons  has 
remarked  that  if  he  was,  it  is  most  probable  that 
his  wife  was  sister  to  Sir  Hugh  Browe ; and  that 
it  appears  by  Woodnoth’s  Collections  (p.  22)  that 
Sir  Hugh  had  two  sisters,  but  the  names  of  their 
husbands  are  not  known.  In  another  place  Ly- 
sons mentions  that  Sir  Hugh  Calveley  had  a 
nephew  named  Bobert  Knolles,  the  son  of  his 
sister  Eve  by  Bichard  Knolles ; and,  did  not  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  evidently  so  nearly  of 
an  age  render  it  improbable,  there  would  be  strong 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  two  celebrated 
Cheshire  warriors  were  uncle  and  nephew.”  This 
genealogical  puzzle  unfortunately  did  not  engage 
the  critical  attention  of  Mr.  Ormerod,  the  county 
historian.  It  is  possible,  I think,  that  in  calling 
Bobert  Knolles  his  nephew.  Sir  Hugh  Calveley 
may  have  meant  his  wife’s  nephew;  in  which 
case  Sir  Bobert,  as  an  adopted  son  of  Sir  Hugh 
Browe,  may  have  taken  his  arms.  Their  connec- 
tion may  then  be  as  thus  : — 


Sir  Hugh  = Wife.  Sir  Hugh  Eve  = Richard 
Calveley.  Browe.  J Knolles. 


Sir  Robert  Knolles. 

^ The  subject  is^  highly  interesting,  both  in  its 
biographical  and  its  armorial  aspects ; and  I shall 
thankfully  receive  any  competent  opinions  upon 
it,  or  any  items  of  further  evidence. 

John  Gotjgh  Nichols. 


LOW  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

(4*^^  S.  iv.  74,  127,  207.) 

If  3'our  inquiring  correspondent  be  desirous  of 
studying  the  grammar  of  the  so-called  Plattdeutsch 
closely,  i would  recommend  Karl  Nerger’s  excel- 
lent — 

“ Grammatik  des  mekleiiburgischen  Dialektes  alterer 
und  neuerer  Zeit.  Laut-  und  Elexionslehre.  Gekronte 
Preisschrift.”  Leipzig  (F.  A.  Brockhaus),  1859,  pp.  xii. 
194. 

It  is  printed,  too,  like  English  books — a great 
help  to  foreign  students,  and  is  as  a whole  worthy 
the  trouble  of  close  and  deep  stud}^  The  more 
so,  perhaps,  as  it  will  help  fully  to  enjoy  the 
study  of  the  excellent  writings  of  the  genial  Fritz 
Beuter,*  whose  works  and  their  influence  upon  all 
classes  cannot  be  spoken  of  too  highly.  It  is 
a pity,  however,  that  Dr.  Nerger  has  not  accom- 
panied his  Grammatik  by  a longer  introduction, 
for  the  few  pages  {vide  antb,  ^^Einleitung,”  pp.  1-8) 
he  has  given  sharpen  one’s  appetite  for  more.  In 
this  introduction  he  writes : ~ 

“Der  meklenburgische  Dialekt  gehdrt  dem  nieder- 
deutschen  Sprachgebiete  an.  Erwirddahervondenen,  wel- 
che  sich  seiner  bedienen,  ausser  mit  dem  Namen  dudesch 
duetsch  in  alterer  Zeit  als  sassische  oder  neddersassische^ 
auch  wol  nedderlendische  sprake,  in  neuerer  Zeit  als  ned~ 
derduetsch  oder  plattduetsch  bezeichnet  und  durcb  diese 
Benennungen  nicbt  nur  von  der  Spracbe  Oberdeutscb- 
lands,  frenkisch,  overlendisch,  hochduetsch,  sondern  aucb 
von  der  des  obersacbsiscben  Kreises,  ooersassisch,  unter- 
scbieden.” — Vide  ante,  p.  1. 

“ Der  rdumliche  Umfang,^^  be  continues,  “ den  der 
meklenburgische  Dialekt  hat,  wird  so  ziemlich  durcb  die 
politischen  Grenzen  der  Grossherzogthumer  Meklenburg 
umschrieben.  Freilich  ist  es  bei  dieser  Bestimmung 
leicht  begreiflich,  dass  bei  dem  tbeilweisen  Mangel  natiir- 
licher  Grenzen  des  Landes  auch  die  des  Dialektes  ver- 
schwimmende  sein  rniissen.  Namentlich  ist  dies  im  Osten 
gegen  Pommern  bin  der  Fall,  sodass  man  nicbt  mit 
Unrecht  von  einer  meklenburgisch-vorpommerscben 
Mundart  redet,  wahrend  sich  am  scharfsten  im  Siiden 
die  Mark  Brandenburg  sondert.  Nach  Flussgebieten 


* His  collected  writings  have  appeared  in  thirteen 
vols. — viz.  vols.  i.  ii.  Lduschen  un  Rimels,  9th  ed  ; vol.  iii. 
Reis'  nah  Belligen,  5th  ed. ; vol.  iv.  Ut  de  Franzosentid, 
&^c.,  forming  part  of  Olle  Kamellen  ( Ut  de  Franzosentid 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Charles  Lee 
Lewes,  under  the  title  of  In  the  Year  ’13;  a Tale  of 
Mecldenhurg  Life,  being  vol.  iv.  of  Baron  Tauchnitz’s  au- 
thorised edition  of  Collection  of  German  Authors'),  8th  ed.; 
vol.  V.  Ut  mine  Festungstid,  6th  ed.  ; vol.  vi.  Schurr-Murr, 
5th  ed. ; vol.  vii.  Hanne  Niite,  6th  ed. ; vols.  viii.-x.  Ut 
mine  Stromtid,  7th  ed.  (a  work  of  home-life  and  home- 
feelings,  which  in  all  its  details,  descriptions,  and  ten- 
dencies cannot  be  praised  too  highly,  and  which  has 
endeared  him  to  millions  all  over  the  world) ; vol.  xi.  Kein 
H'dsung,  4th  ed. ; vol.  xii.  Dorchlduchting,  4th  ed. ; 
vol.  xiii.  Montecchi  und  Capuletti.  Their  celebrated  author 
was  born  at  Stavenhagen  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  in 
November,  1810,  studied  law  at  Jena,  was  imprisoned 
for  several  years  on  account  of  republican  ideas,  was 
living  afterwards  at  Neubrandenburg  in  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  but  has  now  taken  up  his  abode  in  Thuringia, 
near  the  pretty  little  town  of  Eisenach. 
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betrachtet  umfasst  der  in  Rede  stehende  Dialekt  die 
Gebiete  der  Stepenitz,  der  Warnow,  der  Reknitz,  der 
Peene  mit  Trebel  und  Tollense,  der  obern  Havel,  der 
Elde,  der  Sude  und  der  Boize  sammt  den  zugehorigen 
Kiistenstrichen  und  Seenplatten  [the  two  Mecklenburgs 
are  especially  rich  in  lakes  and  lakelets].  Von  einzelnen 
Sprachunterschieden  innerhalb  dieses  Gebietes,”  &c.  — 
Vide  ante,  pp.  1,  2. 

Hermann  Kindt. 

Germany.  


WAS  MACBETH  THE  THIRD  MURDERER  OF 
BANQUO  ? 

(4:^^  S.  iv.  211.) 

Me.  Paton’s  idea  is  certainly  very  ingenious, 
but  not,  I tbink,  warranted  by  the  play.  As  some 
of  Mr.  Paton’s  remarks  are  wrong,  and  others 
likely  I think  to  mislead,  I shall  go  through  his 
eight  arguments  in  detail. 

1,  2,  3.  It  may  be  well  to  premise  that  Mac- 
beth, Lady  Macbeth,  and  the  visitors,  all  go  in 
together  to  the  banquet.  (I  state  this  because,  if 
I understand  3,  which  I am  not  sure  I do,  Mr. 
Paton  seems  to  think  Macbeth  came  in  late  by 
himself.)  As  to  the  time  of  the  banquet  being 
stated  for  seven  o’clock,  I should  not  dwell  much 
on  that;  for  Shakspere  is  thoroughly  careless 
about  the  unities  of  time  or  place,  or  indeed  any 
unity.  Besides,  did  he  not  go  there  till  midnight  ? 
I think  Sc.  4 occupies  several  hours,  but  obviously  it 
would  not  have  been  convenient  to  break  it  up  on 
the  stage  into  three  or  four  parts.  This  idea  will, 
of  course,  explain  2.  and  3.  (as  far  as  I understand 
it)  and  parts  of  6.  The  murder,  I admit,  comes 
before  Sc.  4;  but  that  was  necessary  for  the 
audience,  and  is  a highly  dramatic  method. 

4.  Whatever  the  ‘^perfect  spy  o’  the  time” 
actually  means  (which  must  be  somewhat  uncer- 
tain), I think  with  several  others  that  it  does 
apply  to  the  third  murderer.  If  so,  we  do  hear 
of  the  man.  Why  a third  man  should  be  em- 
ployed, I think  I can  explain.  I suppose  the 
first  and  second  murderers  to  have  been  retainers 
(or  something  of  that  sort)  formerly  of  Banquo, 
who  thought  themselves  wronged,  in  which  case 
they  would  know,  in  all  probability,  nothing  of 
the  locality  of  Macbeth’s  residence.  So  the  third 
was  a servant  (and  creature)  of  Macbeth,  who 
went  to  show  them  the  locality  and  inform  them 
of  the  time  of  Banquo’s  return.  That  Macbeth 
had  plenty  of  confidants  ” of  this  sort  is  certain 
from  Sc.  4 : — 

“ There’s  not  a one  of  them  [t.  e.  his  thanes]  but  in  his 
house. 

I keep  a servant  fee’d.” 

This  supposition  would  also  account  for  the 
first  murderer  telling  the  tale,  as  it  would  be 
better  for  his  own  servant  (in  his  then  agitated 
condition)  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  whereas  the 
first  and  second  murderers  would  be  unknown  to 
the  household. 


5.  It  may  be  remarked  that  murderers  in  almost 
all  cases  inflict,  from  fear  of  failure,  many  more 
wounds  than  are  necessary.  Besides,  Macbeth 
had  told  them  to  leave  no  botches  in  the  work.” 
Furthermore,  the  murderer  might  exaggerate  to 
get  more  pay ; and,  most  of  all,  they  were  private 
enemies. 

6.  Here  Mr.  Paton  seems  to  have  written  from 
memory.  The  third  murderer  neither  gives  or 
repeats  any  orders  at  all.  When  asked  who  had 
sent  him,  he  simply  replies  Macbeth.”  I do  not 
think  (though  that,  I confess,  is  an  open  question) 
that  the  third  murderer  was  the  first  to  hear  the 
sound  of  horse  : for  the  first  murderer  says — 

“ . . . . now  near  approaches 

The  object  of  our  watch,” 

in  all  probability  from  hearing  his  approach. 
When  did  the  third  murderer  identify  Banquo  ? 
Did  he  strike  out  the  light,  who  asked  why  the 
light  was  struck  out  ? Obviously  the  first  mur- 
derer struck  it  out — the  man  who  answers,  Was’t 
not  the  way?”  Now  why  the  first  or  second 
murderer  should  strike  it  out  is  plain,  if  the  idea 
of  their  being  retainers  be  taken  ; i e.  if  Banquo 
or  Fleance  did  escape,  they  did  not  care  to  be 
recognised.  And  this  conduct  would  naturally 
appear  strange  to  the  third  murderer,  Macbeth’s 
servant.  As  for  his  finding  that  Fleance  had 
escaped,  that  was  only  from  his  seeing  one  corpse 
only  on  the  ground.  Lastly,  if  Macbeth  was  the 
third  murderer,  how  was  it  that  the  first  and 
second  murderers  did  not  recognise  him  ? 

7.  I do  not  see,  I must  confess,  any  great  levity 
in  Macbeth’s  speech  to  the  murderers.  (Even  if 
there  were,  how  far  would  that  go  in  an  author 
who  has  made  characters  reason  the  most  quietly  in 
the  most  awkward  predicaments  ?)  Besides,  would 
Shakspere  put  such  lines  as  — 

‘‘  Then  comes  my  fit  again,”  &c., 

or  — 

“ There  the  grown  serpent  lies,”  &c., 
in  the  mouth  of  a man  who  had  been  present  at 
the  murder,  and  who  therefore,  of  course,  knew 
the  issue  of  it.  These  speeches  are,  of  course, 
aside. 

8.  I think  the  words  Thou  canst  not  say  I did 

it,”  just  the  sort  of  words  a murderer  by  deputy 
would  use.  To  make  the  man  actually  engaged 
in  a murder  speak  so,  would  seem  to  make  non- 
sense of  Shakspere.  Erato.  Hills. 

Cambridge. 

Shakespeare-students,  I think,  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Allan  Park  Paton  for  a quite  original  sug- 
gestion in  that  highest  department  of  Shakespeare- 
criticism  — the  philosophical  — one  which  is  to 
be  classed  with  De  Quincey’s  essay  on  The  Knock- 
ing at  the  Gate, 

Malone  says : The  third  assassin  seems  to 
have  been  sent  to  join  the  others,  from  Macbeth’s 
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superabundant  caution.”  How  probable  it  is  that 
this  caution,  this  feverish  anxiety,  should  lead 
Macbeth  himself  to  the  scene  of  the  murder ! 

There  are  some  difficulties  in  Macbeth’s  speech 
(Act  III.  Sc.  1,  lines  127-132)  : — 

« . . , . Within  this  hour  at  most 

I will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves, 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o’  the  time, 

The  moment  on’t ; for ’t  must  be  done  to-night, 

And  something  from  the  palace  ; always  thought 
That  I require  a clearness.” 

I have  been  accustomed  to  interpret  the  third 
line  above,  “ I will  acquaint  you  (by  my  confi- 
dential spy)  of  the  time,”  and  to  connect  this  spy 
with  the  third  murderer.  Even  thus  interpreted, 

• however,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  spy  should 
not  be  the  disguised  Macbeth ; and  there  are  other 
explanations  of  the  spy,  I am  aware  (Charles 
Knight’s,  for  instance).  The  difficult  always 
thought  that  I require  a clearness  ” means  it 
being  always  remembered  that  I must  appear 
clear  in  the  matter,”  as  is  fully  evident  from  the 
original  passage  in  Holinshed. 

John  Addis,  M.A. 

Kustington,  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 


I cannot  see  my  way  to  the  status  of  the  “ third 
murderer.”  Soliloquies,  colloquies,  aparts  and 
asides  afibrd  not  the  slightest  aid ; while  his  first 
and  only  appearance  does  but  double  the  per- 
plexity. The  intrigue — as  the  French  term  it — 
of  Macbeth’s  own  actuality,  is  at  utter  variance 
with  his  so  instantly  precedent  and  subsequent 
presence  in  his  regal  robes : whether  this  myste- 
rious thirdsman  is  himself  or  his  agent,  neither 
the  printed  nor  the  acted  play  instructs  us. 

How  the  writer  of  six-and-thirty  dramas  (the 
one  before  us  among  their  latest  and  best) — an 
actor,  too,  as  well  as  author,  possessed  of  and  con- 
versant with  the  appliances  of  the  Elizabethan 
stage — could  fall  into  this  confusion,  wherein  not 
a scene-shifter  at  “ The  Bull,”  The  Globe,”  or 
^^The  Fortune,”  but  would  have  protested  it  im- 
practicable— is  beyond  my  skill  to  answer.  Dis- 
guises and  murders  are  frequent  enough  in  the 
Shakspere  repertory ; but  the  audience  is  sure  to 
be  let  into  their  secret  in  good  time.  But  in  this 
instance,  I can  almost  suppose  the  original  assas- 
sination-scene to  have  been  dropped  out  of  the 
prompter’s  book,  and  its  hiatus  dejiendus  bridged 
over  by  some  hurried  scribe : an  unsatisfactory 
solution,  I fear,  submitted  to  Mr.  Collier,  Mr. 
Halliavell,  or  Mr.  Keightley — whose  decay 
of  sight  ” I truly,  and  experimentally,  regret. 

E.  L.  S. 


Apprentices  Whipped  (4^^  S.  iv.  196.)— What 
is  the  meaning  of  “ notched  ’prentices  ” in  Dry- 
den’s  prologue  to  the  Spanish  Friar  ? ” Does  it 
mean  marked  by  whipping  ? 0. 


Carnac  (4^^  S.  iv.  242.)  — Mr.  Pinkerton’s 
reply  upon  this  subject  seems  to  me  to  be  leading 
us  only  wider  and  wider  from  the  point.  We  were 
asked  by  Canon  Jackson  simply  to  consider 
whether  the  stone  rows  at  Carnac  might  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  set  up,  under  a powerful  religious 
feeling,  as  a monument  of  a national  tragedy. 
Seeing  that  religious  feeling  has  produced  works 
of  infinitely  greater  labour  and  expense — as,  for 
instance,  the  Pyramids,  where  stones  of  larger 
size,  many  more  in  number,  and  moreover  wrought 
with  the  chisel,  have  been  piled  up  one  upon 
another  to  an  enormous  height  in  the  air — the 
work  required  at  Carnac,  which  consisted  merely 
in  hauling  to  one  spot  rude  blocks  (some  very 
small)  already  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  ground,  and  then  setting  them  up  on 
end,  seems,  comparatwely  speaking,  a matter  of 
no  incredible  difficulty.  But  Mr.  Pinkerton  can 
find  no  better  answer  to  this  than  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  operation  is  only  equalled  ” by  the 
fable  of  Merlin  the  magician.  In  what  class  does 
he  place  the  account  given  us  by  Herodotus  of  the 
building  of  the  Pyramids  ? As  to  his  geological 
phenomenon,”  which  requires  us  to  believe  that 
some  violent  natural  cause  left  the  Carnac  stones 
in  the  regular  position  in  which  we  find  them,  I 
cannot  swallow  this,  much  less  digest  it.  That 
large  areas  of  wild  country  have  been  by  some 
geological  action  strewed  with  countless  blocks 
of  stone  is  true  enough,  as  any  body  may  see  on 
the  coast  of  Galway  or  in  the  hollows  of  the 
Downs  in  North  Wiltshire.  But  that  any  geolo- 
gical action  should  have  left  them  in  regular 
rows,  circles,  or  semicircles,  and  that  not  in  one 
group  but  in  several  groups  (as  Mr.  Pinkerton’s 
six  weeks’  observations  at  Carnac  might  have  in- 
structed him)  is  a doctrine  which  is  not  likely  to 
meet  with  much  support  from  geologists.  Let 
him  fill  a bucket  with  stones,  or  a sack  with 
skittles,  and  pour  them  out  over  his  court-yard ; 
he  will  have  to  repeat  the  experiment  a good 
many  times  before  he  persuades  the  stones  or  the 
skittles  to  stand  upon  their  smaller  ends  in  rows, 
circles,  and  semicircles. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  positively  assured  us  some  time 
ago  (3*'*^  S.  vii.  302)  that  the  shelves  ” or  ter- 
races upon  the  side  of  our  Downs  and  other  places, 
which  lie  immediately  below  one  another  with 
the  regularity  of  stairs,  were  the  results  of  cattle 
and  sheep  treading. 

Mr.  G.V.  Irvino  (as  any  geological  observer  well 
might)  quietly  dismissed  that  explanation  with  a 
smile  (vii.  36^)  With  the  like  courteous  leave- 
taking,  we  may,  1 think,  make  our  bow  to  Mr. 
Pinkerton’s  skittle  phenomenon  ” as  a key  to 
Carnac.  C.  W. 

Snakes  here  ” (4***  S.  iv.  252.) — Your  cor- 
respondent A.  P.  P.  has,  I believe,  fallen  upon  a 
wrong  explanation  of  the  above  caution,  which  ia 
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to  be  met  witb.  in  tbe  form  of  Snakes  set  here  ” 
on  notice-boards  all  over  the  north  of  Ireland. 
The  ^‘snakes”  are  nothing  more  than  pieces  of 
iron,  roughly  formed  by  the  nearest  blacksmith  into 
a weapon  of  the  shape  of  a double-barbed  fishing- 
hook.  The  stem,  instead  of  being  bent,  as  in  the 
fishing-hook,  is  kept  straight,  and  driven  into  a 
small  iDlock  of  wood.  This  block  of  wood,  with  the 
■weapon  upwards,  is  planted  in  the  ground  in  such 
a manner  that  the  weapon  will  pierce  the  foot  of 
any  one  treading  upon  it.  The  double  barbs 
make  the  trespasser  unable  to  withdraw  it  with- 
out wounding  his  foot  still  more.  The  planting 
of  snakes  is  such  a cruel  mode  of  keeping  off  and 
of  punishing  trespassers,  that  few  farmers  can 
bring  themselves  to  adopt  it ; but  I have  known 
one  or  two  instances  of  their  being  really  planted, 
and  of  their  piercing  the  feet  of  trespassers.  One 
case  which  came  to  my  knowledge  was  that  of  a 
farmer,' who  was  wounded  by  a snake  of  his  own, 
which  he  had  planted  in  a potato  field.  Usually 
the  notice,  Snakes  set  here,”  is  sufficient  to  keep 
off  straying  feet,  whether  idle  or  vicious. 

C.  A.  K. 

This  is,  or  was,  a common  term  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  for  sharp  knives  set  upright  in  the 
ground,  beneath  fruit  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  them  from  thieves ; but  I believe  this 
dangerous  and  cruel  practice  is  now  illegal. 

Evelyn  H.  Shieley. 

Hadleigh  Castle  S.  iv.  217.)  — Hubert 
de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent  and  Justiciary  of  Eng- 
land, had  a license  from  Henry  HI.  to  erect  Had- 
leigh Castle  in  1231.  Bj’-  an  inquest  taken  in 
1250  of  what  lands  and  tenements  appertained  to 
the  castle  of  Hadleigh,  it  was  found  that  there 
were  belonging  to  the  castle  140  acres  of  arable 
land  and  pasture  for  180  sheep,  and  a water-mill. 
Bichard  de  Taney  was  governor  in  1268.  Ed- 
ward HI.,  in  1299,  assigned  it  to  Queen  Margaret. 
Richard  II.  granted  it  to  Albrey  de  Vere  (tenth 
Earl  of  Oxford),  and  he  died  possessed  of  it  in 
1400.  Edmund  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  held 
the  same  for  life.  In  1452,  Henry  VI.  granted  it 
to  his  uterine  brother  Edmund  of  Hadlam,  Earl 
of  Richmond.  The  castle  was  demolished  in 
1405,  according  to  Cruden’s  Hist,  of  Gravesend.  1 
But  the  castle  is  mentioned  in  1452,  though  not  j 
named  in  the  grant  of  Edward  VI.  to  Richard  i 
Lord  Riche.  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  in  a paper  on  the 
castle  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Arcli(eolo- 
gical  Society  (ii.  82),  thinks  it  was  demolished 
c.  1456.  At  the  time  it  was  built  there  was  a 
stream  navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  In  con- 
structing the  culverts  on  the  Tilbury  and  South- 
end  Railway,  about  twelve  feet  below  the  surface, 
on  the  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill,  the 
workmen  came  upon  planks  and  timbers,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  sunken  rafts  or 


vessels  by  which  the  ragstone  had  been  brought 
from  Kent. 

In  Hadleigh  we  have  an  example  of  a castle  of 
the  Early  English  period,  military  structures  of 
that  period  being  rare.  There  was  no  keep,  as  in 
a Norman  castle  ; two  flanking  towers  were  per- 
haps used  for  this  purpose.  The  length  of  the 
ballium  from  east  to  west  is  337  feet,  width  180 
feet,  area  1^  acre.  The  structure  is  built  of 
Kentish  ragstone  cemented  with  mortar,  contain- 
ing sea-shells,  probably  brought  from  Canvey 
Island.  For  further  particulars  I refer  your  cor- 
respondent to  the  paper  of  Mr.  King  above  men- 
tioned, and  to  another  by  the  same  gentleman 
(Trans.,  iv.  70). 

Essex  being  destitute  of  stone,  its  nine  baronial 
castles  formed  very  convenient  quarries.  Leigh 
church  was  probably  built  for  Hadleigh,  so  also 
other  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood. 

John  Piggot,  Jhn.,  F.S.A. 

Medicinal  Spring  at  Dulwich  S.  iv. 
233.) — In  reply  to  C.  A.  R.,  Brayley’s  Ambulator, 
or  a Tour  round  London,  contains  this  short 
notice  of  the  spring : — 

“ Dulwicb,  a pleasant  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Camber- 
well, Surrey’,  5 miles  S.S.E.  from  London,  was  celebrated 
a few  years  ago  for  its  medicinal  waters,  to  which  there 
was  such  a resort  of  company  that  the  master  of  the 
house,  then  called  the  ‘ Green  Man,’  erected  a handsome 
room  for  their  accommodation.  The  wells  have  since 
fallen  into  disrepute,  and  the  house  was  for  some  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  late  Lord  Thurlow.  The  fine  walk  opposite 
this  house,  through  the  woods,  affords  from  its  top  a 
noble  prospect ; but  this  is  much  exceeded  by  that  from 
a hill  behind  the  house,  under  a tree  called  the  Oak  of 
Honour,  because  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  once 
dined  under  the  branches  of  a more  ancient  oak  that 
then  grew  on  the  spot.” 

This  description  and  references  to  houses,  and 
prospects  from  them  known  at  the  time,  may  help 
C.  A.  R.  to  trace  the  locality,  perhaps  now  built 
over.  1 will  just  mention  here  that  Mr.  Bohn 
omits  this  work  under  the  article  Edw.  Wedlake 
Brayley,  as  he  does  also  a more  important,  if  not 
a more  useful  one.  The  Londiniana,  in  4 vols. 
12mo,  accompanied  with  plates  and  curious  trea- 
tises. On  reference  to  London  and  its  Environs 
described,  &c.,  vol.  vi.  Oct.  1761,  the  compiler 
says  — 

“ It  has  a spring  of  the  same  medicinal  waters  as  Syden- 
ham wells,  with  which  the  master  of  the  ‘ Green  Man,’  a 
house  of  good  entertainment,  sei'ves  the  City,  and  particu- 
larly St.  Bartholomew  s Hospital,”  &c. 

J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

P.S.  I will  add,  that  my  copy  of  the  Ambulator 
has  lost  the  title,  but  I think  it  was  an  early  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Brayley’s. 

Mr.  Brayley,  a few  years  before  his  death,  was 
very  desirous  to  recover  a copy  of  his  first  literary 
attempt — The  History  of  a White  Elephant.  He 
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wislied  me,  if  I should  ever  see  a copy,  to  pur- 
chase it  for  him,  if  I gave  a sovereign  for  it. 

Aisr]voiJ]srciiv&  to  Bees  the  Death  oe  their 
Master  (4*^*’  S.  iv.  23,  225.) — Bee  superstitions 
are  numerous  and  of  every  kind.  Each  county 
has  its  own.  In  Kent  the  custom  alluded  to  by 
A Notts  Parsoh  is  quite  common,  and  religiously 
observed.  In  this  county  of  Sussex,  no  one  who 
buys  a stock  and  would  have  luck  with  them 
would  think  of  paying  for  them  in  anything  else 
but  gold  or  hay.  Half-a-sovereign  is  the  usual 
price.  Virgil’s  precept  is  followed  everywhere — 

“ Tinnitusque  cie,  et  Matris  quate  cymbala  circum,” 
and  the  instruments  used  for  r'inging  them  down 
are  generally  the  frying-pan  and  the  house-door 
key.  ^ 

Aristotle  doubts  whether  the  effect  is  produced 
by  joy  or  fear.  Plato  and  Pliny  attribute  it  to 
the  former  5 Varro  and  Columella  to  the  latter. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory. 

Bumble  Bee  (4^^  S.  iv.  55,  107,  207.) — One 
of  3^our  learned  correspondents  cites  hommell-hee 
(spell  hommel-hie')  as  the  Dutch  for  bumble-bee. 
This  is  true,  but  let  me  saj^  that  hommel-hie  is  of 
more  general  use.  That  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  are  sound-imitating  terms  seems  probable, 
for  it  is  considered  good  idiom,  even  harmonious,  to 
couple  them  and  to  say  de  hie  huinmelt  en  homnielt. 
Of  this  interchange  of  h and  6,  and  of  linking  both 
words  in  one  and  the  same  expression,  the  in- 
stances are  numerous,  e.  g.^  hohhels  en  hohhels 
(rugosities,  &c.),  gehult  en  gehidt  (humpbacked), 
hochelsen  (Aumps  and  5umps),  &c. 

Bommen  and  its  frequentative  hommelen  are 
more  properly  applied  to  the  heavy  sounds  of  a 
drum,  cannon,  or  bell.  Hence  hommel  as  a name 
for  the  big  drum ; and  when  the  village  bell  rings, 
the  children  often  sing  the  onomato-poetic  song : 

“ Bim,  bom,  beyeren ! 

De  Koster  mag  geen  eyeren ; 

Wat  mag  by  dan, 

Spek  in  de  pan. 

Is  dat  niet  een  lekkere  man ! ” 

Schambach  calls  humme  a sort  of  horse  flies  5 
Halliwell  has  humhler  for  humble-bee ; and  re- 
cently I heard  the  nickname  of  Captam  Bumbles 
given  to  a man  who  was  known  to  be  an  awful 
grumbler.  J.  Van  de  Velde. 

W.  C.  B.,  in  his  remarks  on  “Bumble-bee” 
(4^**  S.  iv.  55),  is  in  error,  I believe,  in  ascribing 
humhle  to  Chaucer  for  describing  the  noise  made 
by  the  bittern.  Chaucer’s  word  is  humh  : — 

“ And  as  a bittour  bumbeth  in  the  myre.” 

Dryden  turned  humh  into  hump  in  his  version 
of  “ The  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale  ” 

“ And  as  a bittour  bumps  within  a reed.” 

c.  I 


Balch  Queries  (4^*^  S.  iv.  233.) — (1.)  Taking 
the  Post  Office  Directory  for  London,  with  its 
three  millions  of  inhabitants,  as  a test  for  all 
England,  the  name  Balch  would  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  common.  The  following  mems.  from  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  may  perhaps  be  interesting 
to  our  “American  Cousin  ” : — 

“ 1753.  March. — Robert  Balch  returned  as  M.P.  for 
Bridgewater.” 

“ 1787.  June  14.  (Married.)  Geo.  Ward,  Esq.  to  Miss 
Fran.  Amy  Balch,  second  sister  of  Robt.  Everard  B.,  Esq., 
of  St.  Audries  in  Somersetshire.” 

“ 1788.  Oct.  16.  (Married),  at  West  Quantockhead, 
Rev.  Mr.  Rowland  Chambre,  Rector  of  Thornton,  co. 
Chester,  to  Miss  Balch,  eldest  sister  of  Robt.  Everard  B., 
Esq.',  of  St.  Audries.” 

“ 1814.  March.  (Died),  at  St.  Audries,  Geo.  Balch,  Esq., 
the  last  male  descendant  of  an  ancient  family.” 

(2.)  The  supposed  Admiral  may  possibly  allude 
to  one  of  our  naval  heroes,  the  gallant  Admiral 
Sir  John  Ballchen,  who,  having  charge  of  an 
expedition  against  Brest,  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  his  fleet  in  a storm,  and  in  his  ship,  the 
Victory  of  110  brass  guns,  with  a picked  crew  of 
1100  men,  including  a large  number  of  gentlemen 
volunteers,  was  lost  at  sea  near  Alderney,  on 
October  4 or  5,  1744.  S.  H.  Harlowe. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

I should  say  the  name  is  very  uncommon. 
Lower,  in  his  Patronymica  Britannica,  says  it  i^ 
an  abbreviation  of  Balchin,  a very  old  Teutonic 
personal  name,  in  old  German  Baldechin.  In 
Domesday  Book  a Balchi  is  mentioned  as  living 
before  the  compilation  of  that  record.  Baldachini 
is  an  Italian,  and  Baldechin  a German  family  name. 
Your  correspondent  had  better  consult  Phillipps’ 
Somerset  Visitation,  p.  10,  for  Balche  of  Higham, 
CO.  Somerset.  John  Piggot,  Jun. 

Smoke  (4‘*^  S.  iv.  155.) — The  following  conjec- 
tural etymology  of  the  phrase  “ to  smoke  ” may 
amuse  Mr.  Addis,  even  if  he  remain  uncon- 
vinced of  its  correctness  : — 

“A  little  wit,  with  a flambeau,  lights  him  to  the  car- 
riage, aud  seems  as  it  were,  ‘ se  moquer  de  V Mranger,'  or 
as  we  say  by  corruption,  ‘ to  smoke  the  stranger.''  ” — 
My  Pocket-Book  ; or.  Hints  for  “ A Byghte  Merrie  and 
Conceitede  ” Tour,  ^"c.  8vo,  London,  1808,  p.  xxvi. 

This  book,  which  is  a humorous  satire  on  Sir 
John  Carr’s  Tour  in  Ireland,  was  written  .by 
Edward  Dubois,  and  led  to  an  action  for  libel 
against  Hood  and  Sharp,  the  publishers,  tried 
before  Lord  Ellenborough  July  25,  1808,  when  a 
verdict  for  the  defendants  was  returned  by  the 
special  jury.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Etiquette  (4‘^  S.  iv.  215.) — Permit  me  to  add 
to  that  of  Mr.  Tew  a further  and  curious  expla- 
nation of  the  figurative  meaning  of  this  word. 

It  is  said  to  be  due  to  an  old  and  much-respected 
gardener  (a  Scotchman,  by  the  way),  who  super- 
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intended  the  gardens  at  Versailles  when  they  were 
first  laid  out  under  Louis  XIV. 

The  young  gallants  of  the  court  not  being 
particular  where  they  walked  over  the  new-made 
ground,  the  old  gardener  had  labels  placed  to  in- 
dicate where  they  might  go. 

At  first  these  labels  were  not  attended  to  ; but 
in  the  end  it  became  “ the  correct  thing  ” (eti- 
quette) to  abstain  from  the  places  by  which  they 
were  warned  by  the  label  or  ticket  (etiquette). 

HiC  ET  EBIQEE. 

Cansick  (4^^  S.  iv.  95.) — There  are  several 
families  of  this  name  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

Geo.  Lloyd. 

Crook,  CO.  Durham. 

Gleaning  (4^**  S.  iv.  216.)  — In  some  parts  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  it  is 
the  custom  of  some  few  of  the  farmers  to  allow 
the  wives  and  families  of  their  regular  labourers 
to  glean  the  loose  ears  of  corn,  even  among  the 
sheaves.  On  some  farms  the  restrictions  are 
similar  to  those  mentioned  by  your  correspondent 
A Notts  Paeson;  but  I have  found  that  those 
restrictions  are  generally  extended  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village,  as  well  as  to  the  wives  and 
families  of  the  labourers  constantly  employed  on 
the  farm.  Still  I think  that  the  immemorial 
custom  and  liberty  of  gleaning,  in  any  field  of 
corn  which  has  been  cleared,  is  pretty  generally 
adhered  to  in  the  east  of  Lincolnshire. 

Aleoediensis. 

A Notts  Paeson  seems  indignant  with  some 
of  his  neighbours  for  having  restricted  the  poor 
from  the  immemorial  custom  of  gleaning.  What 
will  he  say  when  I inform  him  that  the  custom 
is  wholly  prohibited  in  Scotland  ? Perhaps  some 
of  the  Scotish  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  will  favour 
us  with  explanations  on  the  subject  of  such  an 
apparently  harsh  measure.  Liom.  F. 

English  Veesions  of  Goethe’s  Faust  ” 
(4t»>  S.  iii.  452,  540;  iv.  79,  199,  257.)— Jonathan 
Birch’s  translation,  vol.  i.  1839,  has  a preface  of 
six  pages  (vii.-xiv.),  and  vol.  ii.,  1843,  a preface 
■of  twenty-seven  pages  (vii.-xxxiii.).  Leopold  J. 
Bernay’s  1839  translation  of  part  ii.  has  a preface 
of  ten  pages  (ix.-xviii.)  and  a note  on  the  Cabiri 
of  two  pages  (xix.-xx.)  E.  B. 

Highgate. 

Paeeots  (4*^^  S.  iii.  554.)  — I have  a green 
parrot  of  the  genus  known  as  Psittacus  festdvus, 
which  from  its  habits  and  voice  I believe  to  be  a 
female.  I have  no  other  means  of  knowing.  I 
should  suppose,  however,  that  the  plumage  of  the 
male  and  female  in  each  genus  of  the  parrot  tribe 
is  as  marked  and  distinct  as  that  of  any  other 
birds.  Probably  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
aviary  in  Regent’s  Park  would  be  able  to  tell  the 
sex  of  a single  bird  from  its  plumage.  My  parrot 


holds  its  food  with  the  right  claw.  It  will  take 
food  with  the  left  if  offered  on  that  side,  but  in- 
variably and  immediately  she  shifts  it  to  the 
right.  I have  seen  her  picking  a bone  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  at  a time,  or  more,  and  retaining  it  by 
the  right  claw  until  done  with. 

Geoege  Lloyd. 

Crook,  South  Durham. 

Aechdishop  Paekee’s  Aems  (d^''  S.  iv.  216) 
AND  THOSE  OF  ToBiAS  Mathew. — The  divinity- 
reading public  is  familiar  with  Archbishop  Par- 
ker’s arms,  as  they  are  stamped  on  every  one  of 
the  Parker  Society’s  many  volumes.  I forget  the 
tinctures,  but  the  arms  are  on  a chevron  between 
three  keys  erect,  as  many  estoiles.  Those  quoted  by 
Me.  Boyle  are  not  the  archbishop’s  arms. 

Some  one  inquired  lately  for  the  arms  of  Arch- 
bishop Mathew.  On  his  new  tomb  at  York  they 
are  given — Sable  a lion  rampant  or.  The  usual 
coat  assigned  is — Sable  a lion  rampant  argent; 
and  I believe  the  College  of  Arms  bears  out  the 
latter.  P.  P. 

Dead  Donkeys  (4**^  S.  iv.  134.)  — Dead  don- 
keys do  not  evaporate.  I believe  I have  seen 
three.  K.  C.  L.  need  be  under  no  perplexity.  Let 
him  do  iust  as  he  would  do  were  it  a dead  horse. 

P.  P. 

^^Rattlin  Roaein  Willie”  (4*^S.  iv.  185.)^ — 
A complete  account  of  this  song  and  its  hero,  in- 
cluding three  recovered  stanzas,  is  to  be  found  in 
R.  Chambers’s  Sonqs  of  Scotland  prior  to  Burns. 
p.  136.  R.  R. 

Fig  Sunday  (4^^*  S.  iii.  553.) — My  father  in- 
variably maintained  the  customs  of  his  fathers. 
Consequently  from  my  earliest  recollections  I re- 
member that  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  where  he 
resided,  he  had  a plate  of  figs  on  his  table  after 
dinner  on  Palm  Sunday.  He  was  an  Oxfordshire 
man,  born  at  Bicester.  Being  away  from  my 
library  I am  unable  to  refer  to  his  History  of 
Bicester  to  see  whether  he  has  mentioned  the 
custom  in  that  work.  Alfeed  John  D unkin. 

44,  Bessborough  Gardens,  South  Belgravia. 

The  Fiest  Book  Machine-peinted  in  Eng- 
land (4‘*^  S.  iii.  583.)— Apropos  of  stereotyping 
and  printing,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a note  that 
Waterton’s  Wanderings^  in  4to,  was  the  first  book 
printed  by  steam  machine  in  England — of  course 
by  Augustus  Applegath. 

Alfeed  John  Dunkin. 

Heeeingthoepe  (d^"' S.  iv.  233.) — In  a topo- 
graphical dictionary  of  Y'orkshire  (2nd  edit.,  by 
Thos.  Langdale,  1822)  your  correspondent  Tee- 
GAE  will  find  Herringthorpe  is  a hamlet  in  the 
township  and  parish  of  Whiston,  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  two  miles  from  Rotherham. 

W.  Newsome. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

A Glossary  of  Cornish  Names,  Local  and  Family,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  §’C.  fAe  Rev.  John 
Bannister,  LL.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Day.  Part  I.  (Nether- 
ton,  Truro.) 

This  instalment  is  of  exceedingly  good  promise,  in  a 
very  interesting  held.  The  author  is  obviously  a good 
comparative  philologist,  in  the  departments  requisite  for 
his  task,  and  from  the  modest  assignment  of  many  cor- 
rect conclusions  to  the  class  of  guesses  and  probabilities, 
not  inclined  to  ride  his  hobb}^  too  hard.  In  this  first 
part,  three  large  classes  of  compound  words  are  given  : 
1.  Those  connected  with  Bo  (VVelch  Bod),  a dwelling- 
place;  2.  Cam  (a  very  common  element  in  Cornwall); 
3.  Chy  (Welch  Ty),  a house. 

The  treatment  of  these  sufficiently  shows  that  we  may 
look  for  many  illustrations  of  the  consistency  of  letter- 
changes,  and  the  uniform  use  of  descriptive  nouns, 
throughout  the  various  Celtic  dialects  of  these  islands. 
Of  course  the  physical  features  of  Cornwall  will  explain 
the  comparative  absence  of  “ river  ” and  frequency  of 
“ down  ” or  “ common,”  in  words  subsequent^  to  be 
noticed. 

This  work  will  probably  show  that  many  local  desig- 
nations— partly  Celtic,  partly  Saxon  — liave  duplicates 
(so  to  speak)  much  farther  east  (than  is  generally  sup- 
posed) of  a line  drawn  from  Chester  to  Chepstow. 

The  Idylls  and  Epigrams  commonly  attributed  to  Theo- 
critus. With  English  Notes  by  Herbert  Snow,  M.A. 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton,  &c.  (Clarendon  Press.) 

The  new  volume  of  “The  Clarendon  Press  Series” 
contains  Paley’s  text  of  the  Idylls,  while  in  the  Epigrams 
the  editor  has  followed  that  of  Meinecke,  accompanied 
hy  notes  devoted  rather  to  illustration  than  criticism,  and 
calculated  to  give  such  help  as  would  be  required  by 
boys  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools,  and  by  remarks  not 
beneath  the  notice  of  men  reading  Classics  at  the  Univer- 
sities. 

Under  the  Peak;  or  Jottings  in  Verse.  Written,  during 
a lengthened  Residence  in  the  Colony  of  Ho7ig  Kong,  by 
William  T.  Mercer,  M.A.  (Hotten.) 

^ If  written  to  relieve  “ the  drudgery  of  a colonial  execu- 
tive,” this  little  volume  of  pleasant  verse  needs  not  that 
excuse  for  any  shortcomings,  for  it  abounds  in  evidence 
of  good  scholarship  and  real  poetical  feeling. 

Julius  Ccesar : Did  he  cross  the  Channel?  Reviewed  by 
John  Wainwright.  (Russell  Smith.) 

This  is  a review  by  an  accomplished  American  gentle- 
man of  the  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Scott  Surtees,  noticed 
by  us  some  time  since  ; the  writer  of  which,  removing 
the  Morini  of  Caesar  from  the  coast  of  Kent  to  that  of 
Norfolk,  contended  that  Caesar  never  set  foot  at  Boulogne 
or  Calais,  and  never  crossed  the  Channel  or  set  eyes  on 
Deal  or  Dover.  Mr.  V'ainwright  attacked  this  heresy  in 
a series  of  letters  in  the  Doncaster  Gazette,  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  present  little  volume. 

Shakespeare  and  the  University  of  London.— 
Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  circumstance  that, 
among  the  statues  which  adorn  the  very  handsome  front 
in  Burlington  Gardens  of  the  building  intended  for  the 
University  of  London,  Shakespeare  has  not  found  a place. 
Over  the  principal  entrance  there  are  positions  assigned 
^ four  ot  our  noblest  worthies.  Newton,  Milton,  and 
Harvey  take  their  stand  in  these  places  of  honour  bj^  un- 


questioned and  unquestionable  right.  Between  Newton 
and  Milton  there  is  room  for  another  of  our  intellectual 
heroes.  Surely  this  was  the  place  for  Shakespeare  ; but 
we  find  it  filled  by  Jeremy  Benthaml  and  Shakespeare 
is  altogether  omitted.  Is  there  not  some  mistake  here  ? 
Or  is  it  intended  to  do  greater  honour  to  Shakespeare  by 
placing  his  statue  in  some  central  hall,  or  some  more 
prominent  position.  Even  if  that  be  the  design,  how 
comes  it  that  Bacon  is  stationed  in  a corner  by  the  Burling- 
ton Arcade,  and  the  great  glory  of  companionship  with 
Newton  and  Milton  assigned  to  Bentham  ? 
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LONGEVITY  AND  CENTENARIANISM. 

The  prorogation  of  Parliament  and  the  closing 
of  the  Law  Courts  have  this  year  been  followed, 
according  to  long  established  custom,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  usual  crop  of  centenarians. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  however,  that  they  are 
this  season  somewhat  scarcer  than  usual,  and, 
what  is  still  more  satisfactory,  the  reporters  of 
them,  instead  of  their  wonted  positiveness,  in 
some  instances  modestly  qualify  their  statements 
with  some  such  addition  as  who  is  said  to  be.” 

^ This  is  an  improvement ; but  there  is  one  pecu- 
liarity still  as  prominent  as  ever.  The  cases, 
almost  without  exception,  refer  to  persons  in  the 
lowest  ranks  of  life — among  the  class  which  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  privations  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  the  least  favourable  to  longevity ; 
and  on  the  other,  from  obvious  causes,  that  in 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  trace  the  identity  of 
the  individual,  so  as  to  show,  what  is  essential, 
that  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  and  the 
certificate  of  death,  refer  to  the  same  John  Smith 
or  Mary  Brown. 

I have  been  invited  to  investigate  some  of  these 
cases ; but  such  an  investigation  would  entail 
upon  me  an  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and 
means  which  I cannot  afford.  ,I  prefer,  therefore, 


to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  generally,  and 
of  the  purveyors  of  such  paragraphs  to  the  London 
and  provincial  journals  more  particularly,  to  some 
few  points  connected  with  longevity  which  are 
too  frequently  overlooked  by  them  in  their  anxiety 
to  supply  the  reading  public  with  something  that 
shall  astonish  them. 

In  the  first  plac*e,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  modern  experience  (as  shown  by  the  records 
of  our  insurance  offices)  confirms  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  that  “ the  days  of  our  years  are  three- 
score years  and  ten  j and  if  by  reason  of  strength 
they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength 
labour  and  sorrow  j for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fiy 
away ; ” and  the  yet  more  emphatic  declaration  of 
the  son  of  Sirach,  the  number  of  a man’s  days  at 
the  most  are  an  hundred  years and  that,  in  the 
civil  law,  the  presumption  of  life  ceases  at  the 
expiration  of  one  hundred  years  from  the  date  of 
birth : Vivere  etiam  usque  ad  centum  annos  qui- 
libet  presumitur,  nisi  probatus  mortuus.”  While 
the  researches  of  the  Kegistrar-General  (to  which 
I may  on  some  future  occasion  call  more  parti- 
cular attention),  and  the  test  furnished  by  our 
insurance  offices,  serve  to  show  that  the  chances 
against  any  individual  attaining  the  age  of  100 
years  are  enormous ; that  the  chances  against  his 
attaining  101,  102,  103,  104,  or  105,  are  propor- 
tionably  increased  ,*  and,  therefore,  exactly  in  that 
proportion  does  it  become  necessarj^  that  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  cases  of  alleged  centenarianism 
should  be  the  more  clear,  distinct,  and  indis- 
putable. All,  therefore,  who  communicate  to  the 
papers  instances  of  longevity,  are  bound  to  accom- 
pany such  statements  with  the  evidence  on  which 
they  are  founded. 

In  defiance,  however,  of  that  important  rule  of 
law,  that  he  who  brings  forward  a charge  or  state- 
ment is  bound  to  support  it  by  proof,  and  not 
leave  upon  those  who  deny  it  the  onus  of  dis- 
proving it, — “ Ei  incumbit  probatio  qui  dicit,  non 
qui  negat,” — not  one  in  a dozen  of  these  cases  of 
alleged  ^centenarianism  is  accompanied  by  the 
slightest  attempt  to  prove  its  truth. 

If  The  Times  and  other  infiuential  journals 
would  steadily  refuse  to  insert  any  case  of  cente- 
narianism which  was  unaccompanied  by  a reason- 
able amount  of  evidence  that  it  had  some  founda- 
tion in  fact,  good  service  would  be  done  to  the 
cause  of  historical  truth ) and  the  attempts  to  solve 
the  important  social  and  physiological  question, 
“ What  is  the  average  duration  of  human  life  ? ” 
would  be  freed  from  many  of  the  unfounded  state- 
ments so  recklessly  thrown  in  the  way  of  those 
inquirers  who  are  earnestly  endeavouring  to  solve 
this  interesting  problem. 

William  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 
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COWPER’S  MOTHER’S  PICTURE. 

The  following  remarks  are  intended  chiefly  to 
apply  to  two  controverted  points:  1.  The  cause 
of  Co wper’s  insanity ; 2.  Natural  heritage. 

The  circumstances  under  which  those  exqui- 
sitely tender  lines  commencing  — 

“ Oh  that  those  lips  had  language ! Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I heard  thee  last,’* — 

were  written  will  he  familiar  to  the’ readers  of 
& Q.”  They  were,  as  the  poet  tells  us, 

Written  on  the  receipt  of  my  Mother’s  Picture 
from  Norfolk,  the  Gift  of  my  Cousin  Ann 
Bodham.” 

In  Southey’s  Life  of  Cowper  there  is  an  en- 
graving of  this  lady,  by  Harvey,  copied  from 
the  original.”  She  is  here  represented  as  being 
exceedingly  beautiful,  but  as  timid  as  a young 
fawn.  The  whole  figure,  and  especially  the  face, 
is  marked  by  great  refinement  and  sensibility. 
She  died  very  young,  being  only  in  her  thirty- 
first  year.  If  the  doctrine  of  pars  sequiUir  ventrem 
holds  good,  as  both  ancient  and  many  moderns 
believe  it  does,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Cowper  received  his  genius  and  morbid  sensibility 
from  the  maternal  line.  The  poet  believed  so 
himself. 

In  a letter  to  his  cousin  Mrs.  Bodham,  of  Feb.  27, 
1790,  he  says : — 

“ My  Dearest  Rose, 

“ Every  creature  that  bears  any  affinity  to  my  mother 
is  dear  to  me,  and  you,  the  daughter  of  her  brother,  are 
but  one  remove  distant  from  her : 1 love  you,  therefore, 
and  love  you  much,  both  for  her  sake  and  your  own. 
The  world  could  not  have  furnished  you  with  a present 
so  acceptable  to  me  as  the  picture  which  you  have  kindly 
sent  me.  I received  it  the  night  before  last,  and  viewed 
it  with  a trepidation  of  nerves  and  spirits  somewhat  akin 
to  what  I should  have  felt  had  the  dear  original  pre- 
sented herself  to  my  embraces.  I kissed  it,  and  hung  it 
where  it  is — the  last  object  that  I see  at  night,  and,  of 
course,  the  first  on  which  I open  my  ej^es  in  the  morning. 
She  died  when  I completed  my  sixth  year ; yet  I remem- 
ber her  well,  and  am  an  ocular  witness  of  the  great 
fidelity  of  the  copy.  I remember,  too,  a multitude  of  the 
maternal  tendernesses  which  I received  from  her,  and 
which  have  endeared  her  memory  to  m.e  beyond  ex- 
pression. 

“ There  is  in  me,  I believe,  more  of  the  Donne  than 
the  Cowper ; and  though  I love  all  of  both  names,  and 
have  a thousand  reasons  to  love  those  of  my  own  name, 
yet  I feel  the  bond  of  nature  draw  me  vehemently  to 
your  side.  I was  thought  in  the  days  of  m)'’  childhood 
much  to  resemble  my  mother ; and  in  my  natural  temper, 
of  which  at  the  age  of  58  I must  be  supposed  to  be  a 
competent  judge,  can  trace  both  her  and  my  late  uncle 
your  father.  Somewhat  of  his  excitability,  and  a little, 

I would  hope,  both  of  his  and  her I know  not  what 

to  call  it  without  seeming  to  praise  myself,  which  is  not 
my  intention;  but  speaking  to  you,  I will  even  speak 
out  and  saj"  good  nature.  Add  to  this,  I deal  much  in 
poetr}',  as  did  our  venerable  ancestor  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  I think  I shall  have  proved  myself  a Donne 
at  all  points.” 


In  another  letter  to  his  cousin  Lady  Hesketh, 
his  kind  and  long-tried  friend,  he  says : — 

“ I am  delighted  with  Mrs.  Bodham ’s  kindness  in 
giving  me  the  only  picture  of  my  own  mother  that  is  to 
be  found,  I suppose,  in  all  the  world.  I had  rather  possess 
it  than  the  richest  jewel  in  the  British  crown,  for  I loved 
her  with  an  affection  that  her  death,  52  years  since,  has 
not  in  the  least  abated. 

“ I remember  her  too,  young  as  I was  when  she  died, 
well  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a very  exact  resemblance 
of  her,  and  as  such  it  is  to  me  invaluable.  Everybody 
loved  her;  and  with  an  amiable  character  so  impressed 
upon  all  her  features,  everybody  was  sure  to  do  so.” 

I should  he  obliged  if  any  of  the  readers  of 
‘^N.  & Q.”  could  inform  me  into  whose  possession 
the  original  painting  has  now  passed  ? It  must 
he  an  object  of  peculiar  interest. 

The  last  letter  I shall  quote  is  from  his  friend  and 
biographer,  Hayley  the  poet,  in  which  he  says : — 

“ I shall  be  glad  if  you  have  seen  Johnny,  as  I call 
him,  my  Norfolk  cousin  : he  is  a sweet  lad,  but  as  shy  as 
a bird.  It  costs  him  always  2 or  3 days  to  open"  his 
mouth  before  a stranger,  but  when  he  does  he  is  sure  to 
please.  His  sister,  too,  is  one  of  my  idols,  for  the  resem- 
blance she  bears  to  my  mother.” 

From  these  data  I infer  that  it  is  erroneous  to 
conclude  that  disappointed  love  was  the  sole  cause 
of  Cowper’s  insanity.  His  love  was  not  unre- 
quited, hut  was  most  tenderly  reciprocated.  His 
cousin  Theodora  Ashley  (who  was  a younger 
sister  to  his  steadfast  friend  Lady  Hesketh)  never 
married  another ; but  cherished  for  him  the  same 
devoted  affection  to  the  end  of  a long  life,  during 
which  he  received  many  substantial  tokens  of  her 
bounty  and  kindness.  A short  time  before  her 
death,  which  took  place  many  years  after  that  of 
the  poet,  she  left  a sealed  packet  of  his  letters 
and  sonnets  to  her,  which  was  not  to  be  opened 
till  after  her  decease. 

On  both  sides,  then,  it  was  a mutual  sacrifice : 
on  hers,  that  of  filial  duty,  not  to  oppose  the 
wishes  of  her  father,  who  thought  the  marriage 
of  first  cousins  objectionable;  and  on  his  a sense 
of  honour,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  urge 
her  to  an  act  that  her  father  condemned. 

The  real  cause  of  his  malady  was,  doubtless, 
constitutional  or  organic  in  combination  with  a 
strong  predisposition  to  a morbid  sensibility, 
and  which  various  circumstances,  and  even  the 
weather,  appear  to  have  largely  influenced.  A. 


WYVELL  AND  BADLESMERE  ARMS. 

I have  in  my  possession  a large  piece  of  dark 
oak,  on  which  the  following  arms  are  carved : — 
1.  Gu.  three  chevronels  interlaced  in  base  vair, 
a chief  or.  charged  with  a mullet.  (Wyvell).  2.  Az. 
a bend  or.  over  all  a label  of  three  points  ar. 
(Scrope  of  Masham).  3.  Az.  a chief  indented  or. 
(Fitz-Randolph).  4.  Sa.  three  pickaxes  ar.  with 
a crescent  for  difference.  (Pigot).  Impaling 
quarterly  1 and  4,  az.  a bend  or.  (Screpe  of  ^Bol- 
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ton)  ; 2 and  3,  ar.  a saltire  engrailed  gu.  (Tiptoft). 
Quartering  2 and  3,  ar.  a fesse  double  cottised  gu. 
(Badlesmere).  The  whole  differenced  with  a cres- 
cent. Supporters : dexter  a wjvern ; sinister,  a 
Cornish  chough  accompanied  by  another  bird. 
These  were  the  armorial  bearings  of  Christopher 
Wyvell  {temp.  Queen  Mary),  who  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  the  Hon.  .Tohn  Scrope,  younger 
son  of  Henry  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton,  by  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  daughter  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  My  kinsman,  the  late  Roger 
Dawson  of  Middleham  House,  attorney-at-law, 
having  married  Alice  Hinsdale,  who  was  through 
Francis  Wyvell,  Rector  of  Spennithorne,  York- 
shire, descended  from  Christopher  Wyvell  and 
Margaret  Scrope — to  whom  the  carving  in  my 
possession  belonged— I should  deem  it  a favour 
if  a reader  of  N.  & Q.”  can  suggest  any  reason 
why  the  Tiptoft  arms  should  have  been  carved 
as  the  second  and  third  quarterings  to  the  Scrope 
arms ; and  why  the  Badlesmere  arms,  which  came 
to  the  Tibetot  or  Tiptoft  family  by  the  marriage 
of  John  de  Tibetot  with  Margaret,  sister  and 
co-heir  of  Giles  Lord  Badlesmere,  should  appear 
as  a minor  quartering.  Roger  le  Scrope,  Baron 
Scrope  of  Bolton,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Robert  Lord  Tibetot,  or  Tiptoft,  and  the  arms  of 
Scrope  and  Tiptoft  were  borne  quarterly,  as,  for 
instance,  on  the  monumental  brass  of  Elizabeth 
(Scrope)  Countess  of  Oxford  at  Wivenhoe,  Essex ; 
but  I cannot  imagine  why  the  arms  of  Badlesmere 
should  have  been  borne  otherwise  than  as  a quar- 
tering introduced  through  the  Tiptoft  alliance.  I 
should  have  supposed  the  arms  ought  to  have 
been  carved  thus:  1.  Scrope;  2.  Tiptoft;  3. 
Badlesmere ; 4.  Scrope  ; unless  some  reason  exists 
why  they  were  carved  as  they  are  on  the  piece 
of  oak  in  my  possession.  I should  be  glad  to 
be  informed  why  a bird  is  represented  as  accom- 
panying the  Cornish  chough,  which  was  used  as 
a supporter  by  the  Scropes.  I have  somewhere 
met  with  particulars  on  this  point,  but  cannot 
call  them  to  mind.  In  the  Visitation  of  Surrey, 
Marmaduke  Wyvell,  grandson  of  Christopher 
Wyvell  and  Margaret  Scrope,  is  represented  to 
have  been  entitled  to  a shield  of  twenty-seven 
quarterings,  as  will  be  seen  in  Part  x.  of  The 
Herald  and  Genealogist.  On  the  carving  in  my 
possession  the  Pigot  arms  are  represented  as  the 
fourth  quartering ; whereas,  in  the  Visitation  of 
Surrey,  the  same  coat  appears  correctly  as  the 
second  quartering,  and  the  arms  of  Fitz-Randolph 
and  Scrope  as  the  third  and  fourth  quarterings. 
May  I venture  to  ask  your  correspondent  Her- 
MEXTRUDE,  or  some  reader  of  ‘^N.  & Q.*’  who  has 
access  to  a better  heraldic  and  genealogical  library 
than  I possess,  to  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  how 
some  of  the  quarterings,  especially  those  of  Wake 
and  Bruere,  or  Brewer,  were  brought  in  ? There 
is  a little  confusion  with  regard  to  the  position  of  a 


few  of  the  quarterings  represented  in  the  Visitation 
of  Surrey  as  belonging  to  the  Wyvell  family : for 
instance,  the  arms  of  Burgh  are  made  to  succeed 
those  of  De  la  Pole,  though  they  were  the  arms 
of  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  who  married  Sir  John 
Ingoldesthorpe,  whose  son  Thomas  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  and  heir  of  Walter  de  la  Pole  of 
Sawston,  Cambridgeshire. 

R.  D.  Dawsox-Dueeield,  LL.D. 

Sephton  Rectory,  Liverpool. 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

Thinking  with  F.  C.  H.  (4^^  S.  iv.  250)  that 
every  fragment  of  Byron’s  writing  hitherto  un- 
published can  hardly  fail  to  be  acceptable,”  I tran- 
scribe an  autograph  letter  of  the  noble  poet,  which 
his  correspondent  at  Leghorn  gave  a friend  of 
mine  many  years  ago.  It  shows  that  he  had  not 
a very  exalted  idea  of  the  people  generally  among 
whom  he  had  chosen  to  live : — 

''  Genoa,  April  19*^  1823. 

^^Dear  Sir,  — I have  had  a letter  from  S*^ 
Giuliani,  informing  me  that  he  has  re-mended  the 
watch,  and  wants  to  have  a price  fixed  for  the 
box  with  the  portraits  of  the  Emperor,*  Empress, 
and  their  son.  I should  like  to  have  it  valued 
out  of  curiosity — but  whatever  value  may  be  set 
upon  it,  I shall  not  take  less  than  a hundred 
Guineas — and  it  is  perhaps  worth  more,  as  the 
portraits,  two  at  least,  are  original,  and  the  whole 
of  Parisian  workmanship. — With  regard  to  the 
Tortoise-shell  box,  or  whatever  box  the  other  is 
that  they  are  haggling  about — I shall  not  abate  a 
centime  of  the  estimate  I fixed  upon — they  may 
buy  or  not  as  they  please.  I am  sorry  to  give 
you  this  trouble — but  it  is  not  altogether  my 
fault — and  there  is  no  one  else  in  Tuscany  whom 
I could  trust  with  the  depossit.  (^Sic),  I have 
had,  as  you  perhaps  know,  a petty  lawsuit  at 
Pisa,  and  one  with  a fellow  called  Dupouy  at 
Leghorn.  During  my  absence  they  have  gained 
(at  least  the  Pisan  rascal),  and  you  know  what 
kind  of  justice  the  Tuscans  administer  to  foreigners. 
It  is  possible,  I suppose,  that  they  might  try  to 
get  hold  of  any  property  of  mine  in  your  hands — 
in  that  case,  you  will,  I pray,  keep  a good  look 
out — and  throw  it  into  the  sea — or  send  it  off 
here — or  do  anything  with  it — rather  than  permit 
these  scoundrels  to  profit  by  their  rascality.  I 
assure  you  I would  rather  lose  it  altogether, 
than  that  they  should  have  a sixpence.  Recom- 
mending this  in  particular  to  your  attention,  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  y*"  obliged 

& obed*  Ser*', 

B.” 

Is  it  known  what  became  of  those  portraits  of 
the  imperial  family  of  France  ? P.  A.  L. 

* Napoleon,  Marie-Louise,  and  the  King  of  Rome. 
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Wanted,  a Peeress.  — Can  you  inform  me 
whetlier  the  following  advertisement  was  a bona 
fide  one,  and  if  so,  who  was  the  nobleman  ? — 

“ Ladies. — If  it  could  be  supposed  that  any  Lady, 
merely  from  the  ambition  of  becoming  a Peeress  of  the 
Kealm,  could  give  up  her  liberty,  and  a considerable 
fortune,  to  a man  who  would  be  unworthy  of  it ; this  is 
not  meant  to  be  directed  to  any  such  woman !— But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  this  should  meet  the  eyes  of  a Lady  of 
honour,  whose  sentiments  are  formed  to  adorn  such  a 
distinguished  rank  in  life,  she  is  intreated  not  to  judge 
unfavourably  of  this  publication. — For  an  investigation, 
either  made  by  herself,  or  by  any  deputed  relation,  or 
confidante  of  respectability,  she  will  be  perfectly  satisfied 
of  the  motives  which  have  preferred  a public  to  a private 
address — that  it  comes  from  a Nobleman,  to  whose  years, 
person  or  morals  (it  is  presumed)  there  cannot  be  the 
least  objection ; and  that  her  fortune,  however  large 
(and  it  must  be  of  some  consequence,  and  in  possession), 
shall  be  chiefly  settled  upon  herself. 

“ Letters  are  requested  to  be  addressed  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Barwel],  No.  24,  Noel  Street,  Berwick  Street,  Soho, 
London.” — The  Chester  Chronicle  of  March  27,  1795. 

H.  P.  Forrest. 

Inscription  on  the  Great  Clock  at  West- 
minster.— Walking  along  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment the  other  day,  I read  for  the  first  time  the 
inscription  under  the  face  of  the  great  clock  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  as  follows : — 
Domine  salvam  fac  reginam  nostram  Victoriam 
primam.^’’  The  glaring  absurdity  of  primam  will 
perhaps  more  clearly  appear  when  I tell  you  that 
a near  relation  of  my  own  was  once  acute  enough 
to  discover  (as  a solicitor)  that  a deed  had  been 
forged  by  its  beginning,  This  Indenture  made 

the  day  of  in  the year  of  our 

Sovereign  Lord  King  Charles  the  First, &c. 
Until  there  has  been  a second  Queen  Victoria  why 
need  we  speak  of  the  first  ? Lord  Macaulay’s  often- 
quoted  New  Zealander  will  surely  pronounce  the 
inscription  I have  drawn  attention  to  not  a con- 
temporaneous one.  While  on  this  topic,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  mention  that  a friend  pointed  out  a 
grammatical  blunder  in  the  inscription  over  the 
north  door  (inside)  of  Westminster  Hall — Do- 
mine salvam  fac  regin«  ” ? Armiger. 

Little  Bird  told  me.” — In  Scott’s  Sir 
Tristrem  (fy tte  ii.  verse  23)  there  is  a curious 
rendering  of  this  proverb — A swalu  ich  herd 
sing.” 

Does  not  the  phrase  come  from  the  world- wide 
story  of  a bird — a parrot  or  magpie — telling  tales 
out  of  school  to  the  betrayal  of  a wife’s  infidelity  ? 
The  story  occurs  in  Chaucer’s  Maunciple’s  Tale, 
in  Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis  (book  iii.),  in  The 
Seven  Sages  (Percy  Soc.  p.  73),  in  Senddbar,  in 
Syntipas,  in  The  Arabian  Nights,  &c.  Does  it 
occur  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  f 

As  to  the  “ swalu  ” of  Sir  Tristrem,  Gower  says 
of  the  metamorphosed  Progne  — 

“ And  eke  for  that  she  was  a spouse, 

Among  the  folk  she  cometh  to  house. 


To  do  these  wives  understonde 
The  falshode  of  her  husbonde, 

That  they  of  hem  beware  also.” — Book  v. 

John  Hey  wood,  in  his  Dialogues,  ii.  5,  p.  57 
(Spenser  Soc.),  curiously  couples  the  following 
two  proverbs.  The  woman  says  : — 

“ I did  lately  heere 

How  flek  and  his  make,  vse  their  secrete  haunting. 

By  one  b3^rd,  that  in  mine  eare  was  late  chauntyng.” 

The  man  answers  — 

“ One  swalowe  maketh  not  sommer.” 

In  Ecclesiastes  x.  20  we  have — ...  a bird  of, 
the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath 
wings  shall  tell  the  matter.” 

John  Addis,  M.A. 

Rustington,  near  Littlehampton,  Sussex. 

Chahcer  Parallels  : The  ILnightes  Tale  ” 
AND  Troilhs  and  Cressida.”  — Since,  in  both 
these  works,  Chaucer  was  to  some  measure  in- 
debted to  the  same  poet,  Boccaccio,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  composed 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  following  parallels 
seem  to  point  to  the  same  result.  I believe  their 
number  might  be  increased.  The  references  are 
to  the  Aldine  edition : — 

1.  And  forth  he  ryt;  ther  is  no  more  to  telle. 

K,  T.  116. 

And  forth  she  rit,  ful  sorwfully,  a pas. — Tr.  v.  60. 

2.  Thurqh  girt  with  many  a grevous  hlody  wounde. 

K.  T.  152. 

Thorwgh  gyrt  with  many  wj^de  and  hlody  wounde, 

Tr.  iv.  599. 

3.  That  never,  for  to  deyen  in  the  payne. — K.  T.  275. 
That  CQriem,  for  to  dyen  in  the  peyne, — Tr.  i.  674. 

4.  And  lowde  he  song  ayens  the  sonne  scheene. 

K.  T.  651. 

Ful  lowde  songe  ayein  the  moone  shene. — Tr.  ii.  920. 

5.  He  may  go  pypen  in  an  ivy  leef — K.  T.  980. 

Pipe  in  an  ivy  leefe,  if  that  the  leste. — Tr.  v.  1434. 

6.  As  soth  is  sayd,  eelde  hath  gret  avantage. 

In  eelde  is  bothe  wisdom  and  usage  ; 

Men  may  the  eelde  at-renne,  but  not  at-rede. 

K.  T.  1589. 

Your  sire  is  wis,  and  seyde  is  out  of  drede, 

Men  may  the  wise  at-renne,  and  nought  atrede. 

Tr.  iv.  1427. 

7.  To  mahen  vertu  of  necessite. — K.  T.  2184. 

Thus  maketh  vertu  of  necessite. — Tr.  iv.  1558. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Drum. — 

“ A drum,  then,  is  an  assembU  of  well-dressed  persons 
of  both  sexes,  most  of  whom  pla}'  at  cards,  and  the  rest  do 
nothing  at  all ; while  the  mistress  of  the  house  performs 
the  part  of  the  landlady  at  an  inn,  and,  like  the  landlady 
of  an  inn,  prides  herself  in  the  number  of  her  guests, 
though  she  doth  not  always,  like  her,  get  anything  by 
it.” — Fielding,  History  of  a Foundling,  b.  xvii.  ch.  6. 

W.  P. 

Leeuwenhoek’s  Epitaph. — The  old  cburcb  at 
Delft  is  in  many  ways  an  interesting  structure. 
Its  picturesque  leaning  tower,  though  not  very 
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good  in  the  guide-book  sense,  is  an  impressive 
object.  Within  the  walls  of  this  building  rests 
the  body  of  Leeuwenhoek,  the  microscopist,  whose 
contributions  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
rendered  him  deservedly  famous  in  this  country 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Royal  Society.  I do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  the  inscription  which 
marks  his  grave  in  any  book,  English  or  foreign. 
I therefore  send  you  a transcript  for  safe  keeping 
in-'N.  — 

“ Pise  et  set.  Mem.  Antonii  A.  Leeuwenhoek  Reg.  Angl. 
Societ.  Membri  qui  naturae  penetralia  et  physices  arcana 
Microscopiis  ab  ipso  inventis  et  mirabili  arte  fabricatis 
assiduo  studio  et  perscrutatione  delegendo  et  idiomate 
Belgico  describendo  de  toto  terrarum  orbe  optime  meruit. 
Nat.  Delph.  xxiv  Oct.  a.  mvi®  xxxij  Ibidemque  Denat. 
xxvj  Augusti  a.  Mvij®  xxiij. 

“Patri  charissimo,  Hoc  monumentum  filia  Maria  A. 
Leeuwenhoek  moerens  P.” 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

The  WoEn  ^^Desiee.”  — The  following  three 
examples  of  the  word  desire  ” in  three  different 
senses  occur  in  our  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Biole,  and  appear  to  me  to  be  of  some  value  in  a 
philological  view  : — 2 Chronicles  xxi.  20.  Thirty 
and  two  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he 
reigned  in  Jerusalem  eight  years,  and  departed 
without  being  desiredP  Here  we  have  the  old 
classical  sense  of  desidermm,  i.  e.  regret. 

St.  Luke  xxii.  31.  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan 
hath  desired  to  have  you.”  Here  the  Greek  is 
el'nT7](Taro,  hath  ashed  to  have  you. 

St.  Paul,  Philipp,  i.  23.  “ Having  a desire  to  de- 
part and  to  be  with  Christ,”  &c.  Here  the  Greek 
is  iindvjxiav  eyw!/ — an  earnest  loish.  I think  these 
three  distinct  uses  of  one  word  ought  to  be  noted. 
Desire  for  regret  is  now  obsolete,  though  perhaps 
in  early  English  the  only  sense.  Desire  in  the  two 
other  senses  of  asking  and  wishing  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  only  coming  into  use  in  Elizabethan 
days.  Upthoepe. 

English  V/ines.  — As  an  evidence  that  wines 
were  once  made  in  England,  we  may  find  a verse 
of  an  Anglo-Norman  wassail-song  among  the  Royal 
MSS.  of  the  British  Museum  (16  E.  viii.)  bearing- 
on  the  subject : — 

“ Noel  beyt  bien  il  viii  Engleis 
E li  Gascoin  et  li  Fran^eys 
E I’Angevin ; 

Noel  fait  beivre  son  veisin 
Si  quil  se  dort,  le  chef  enclin, 

Sovent  le jor 

Deu  doint  a tuz  cels’.” 

From  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  Nov.  1,  1807, 
p.  404,  I take  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ At  Mount  Sorrel,  Leicestershire,  is  to  be  seen  an  ex- 
traordinary vine,  which  contains  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  surface,  extending  from  a single  stem  upwards 
of  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  about  five  yards  in  height ; 
it  is  at  this  time  supposed  to  have  a burden  of  300  hwt. 
of  grapes,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  good  wine  is  an- 
nually made  from  it.” 


But  a very  beautiful  vinery  existed  in  the 
middle  of  last  century  at  Welbeck,  near  Worksop, 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  proprietor,  sent 
a wonderful  bunch  of  Syrian  grapes  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  as  a present.  The  bunch 
weighed  nineteen  pounds,  and  was  carried  on  a 
staff  by  four  labourers. 

As  a caution  to  wine-bibbers,  Maplett,  in  his 
Green  Fo7'est  (1567),  says,  that  the  ele  being  killed 
and  addressed  in  wine,  whosoever  chaunceth  to 
drinke  of  that  wine  so  used,  shall  ever  afterward 
lothe  wine.” 

The  vine  culture,  however,  probably  owing  in 
a great  measure  to  the  introduction  of  superior 
wines,  has  been  neglected  in  our  own  country,  as 
we  reap  the  benefits  of  the  foreign  produce. 

H.  W.  R. 

J ersey. 

Loed  Bteon’s  Sepaeation  eeom  his  Wipe. — 
I am  not  aware  that  the  following  fact  has  yet 
been  mentioned  in  the  voluminous  correspondence 
that  has  appeared  concerning  the  subject — viz. 
that  Mrs.  Leigh  was  the  channel  through  which 
Lord  Byron  communicated  with  his  wife  after 
their  separation. 

I quote  from  the  edition  of  the  Life  and  Woi'hs 
of  Byron  published  by  Murray  in  1832  in  octavo. 

Letter  511.  November  27,  1821,  was  directed 
to  Lady  Byron  to  the  care  of  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Leigh,  London  (vi.  31.)  As  daughter  of  Baroness 
Conyers  she  was  an  Honourable,  although  her 
father  never  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Byron. 

By  a letter  to  Mr.  Murray  under  date  March  1^ 
1821,  Lord  Byron  intended  to  have  written  a 
letter  to  his  wife  commencing,  have  your  mes- 
sage, through  my  sister,  about  English  security  ” 
(v.  258.) 

Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Murray,  February  21, 1820  r 

Pray  tell  Mrs.  Leigh  to  request  Lady  Byron  to 
urge  forward  the  transfer  from  the  funds  ” 
(iv.  286.) 

Mrs.  Leigh’s  last  gift  to  her  brother  was  a 
Bible  (v.  264.) 

Upon  these  grounds  I take  the  liberty  of  dis- 
believing Mrs.  Stowe’s  article  in  the  September 
number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine, 

J.  WiLEINS,  B.C.L. 


Baeealet. — Having  a large  water-colour  draw- 
ing signed  ‘‘T.  (or  J.)  M.  Barralet,  Inv*^  1784,”  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  more  of  this  artist  (was 
he  one  ?).  Can  any  contributor  refer  me  to  a 
notice  of  him  ? It  is  a well-drawn  composition 
of  a landscape  under  the  effects  of  a thunder- 
storm, and  bold  in  colouring,  but  with  the  first 
tinting  of  indian  ink,  as  usual  at  that  early  period 
of  the  art.  W.  P. 
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BEKEBiCTioisrAL  QUERIES.  — Can  your  readers 
give  me  any  information  about  the  lives  and  dates 
of  the  following  saints  which  occur  in  a litany 
of  an  early  English  Benedict! onal,  probably  of  the 
eleventh  ortwelfth  century  ? — ^Elfeah,  Berhtinus, 
Byrinus,  Judocus  (Josse),  Athulf,  Petrocus^  Ethel- 
drytha,  Eormenhild,  JEgelflsed,  Sativola.  Is  it 
usual  to  spell  Withburga,  Sexburga,  and  Mildred^ 
Wihtbnrh,  Sexburh,  and  Myldretha  ? 

The  Sundays  are  thus  arranged : 1st  to  6th 
post  Theophaniam ; Septuages.  &c. ; Domin.  1“^ 
in  Quadrages.  to  Quinta  Domin. ; Dominica  die 
Palmarum ; Pascha ; Octavae  S.  Paschse  ; 1st  to 
4th  post  Octav.  Pasch. : Ascensio  Dni. ; Dom.  I't 
post  Ascens. ; In  die  Pentecost. ; Octavae  Pente- 
costesj  and  then  twenty-five  Sundays  after  the 
©utaves  of  Pentecost. 

The  days  for  ordination  of  Psalrnistse  sen  Can- 
tores,  Os'tiarii,  Lectores,  Exorcistse,  Acoliti,  Sub- 
diaconi,  Diaconi,  and  Presbyter!  sen  Sacerdotes, 
were — 1.  Mensis  primi  qui  dicitur  Martins  primse 
ebdomadae  sabbati  die.  2.  Mensis  etiam  quart! 
qui  Tocatur  Junius  ebdomadse  secundie  sabbati 
die.  S.  Mensis  septimi  qui  appellatur  September 
tertise  ebdomadae  sabbati  die,  et  4.  Mensis  decimi 
I'd  est  Decembris  plenae  ante  vigiliam  natalis  Do- 
mini ebdomadse  sabbati  die. 

There  are  also  separate  prayers,  &c.  for  the 
consecration  of  stone  or  wooden  churches. 

Will  any  of  thes.e  points  help  to  fix  a certain 
dale?  J.  C.  J. 

Dalziel’s  Illustrated  Bible.” — Some  years 

an  advertisement  frequently  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  entitled  DalzieVs  Illustrated  Bible.  It 
was  understood  that  Mr.  E.  J.  PoyAer  and  Mr.  F. 
Madox  Brown  had  contributed  cartoons  or  draw- 
ings which,  if  rendered  faithfully,  would  be  valued 
by  many.  Indeed,  among  the  last-named  artist’s 
pictures,  exhibited  at  191,  Piccadilly,  a.d.  1865, 
those  entitled  Ehud  and  Eglon  King  of  Moab,” 
Elijah  and  the  Widow’s  Son,”  and  Jacob  and 
Joseph’s  Coat,”  were  stated  to  have  been  executed 
■with  a view  to  wood  engravings  in  the  said  Bible. 
May  1 ask  Messrs.  Dalziel  whether  our  expecta- 
tions are  only  delayed  or  never  to  be  realised  ? 

W.  W.  Itoo. 

Dr,  Dokne,  Dear-  oe  St.  Paul’s. — According 
to  good  Izaak  Walton,  Dr.  Donne’s  mother  was 
descended  from  Sir  Thomas  More,  while  his 
■wife  was  daughter  to  one  Sir  George  More.  I 
am  curious  to  know  whether  Dr.  Donne  was  re- 
lated to  his  wife  by  blood,  through  the  More 
family,  and  if  so,  in  what  degree.  Perhaps  some 
<d£  your  readers  may  be  able  to  inform  me  on  this 
point.  J.  W.  W. 

ETOisriAN’  Periodical. — Who  were  the  principal 
writers  in  the  Kaleidoscope,  a magazine  published 
in  1833  at  Eton  ? K.  Inglis. 


William  Fuller.  — Wanted,  the  parentage 
and  baptism  of  William  Fuller  of  Beckenham, 
CO.  Kent,  who  died  there  in  1809,  aged  seventy- 
eight,  consequently  born  in  1730  or  1731.  He 
appears  at  one  time  to  have  resided  at  Seal,  close 
by  Beckenham.  G.  H. 

Gallimatias. — Is  this  a word  coined  by  Field- 
ing?— 

“ She  became  by  this  desire  quite  ridiculous,  and  ran 
into  absurdities  and  a gallimatias  scarcely  credible.” — 
Fielding,  Amelia,  1752,  book  vii.  chap.  4. 

(See  “ gallimawfry  ” in  2"^  S.  viii.  285,  528). 
J ohnson’s  Dictionary  defines  Gallimatia,  n.  s. 
{(jalhnathias,  French),  nonsense,  talk  without 
meaning.”  W.  P. 

Micha  Hall.  — Who  was  Micha  Hall  of  Mam 
Tor  ? N.  E. 

Hanging  or  Marrying. — I shall  be  glad  of 
any  references  to  authenticated  cases  of  a pardon 
being  granted  to  a condemned  criminal  provided 
a woman  will  consent  to  marry  him. 

In  a reference  to  this  subject  in  a recent  review 
in  the  Athenceum  of  Wood’s  History  of  the  Wed- 
ding-Day in  all  Countries,  allusion  is  made  to  an 
old  ballad  describing  how  a merchant  (at,  I think, 
Chichester)  was  thus  saved.  Where  is  this 
ballad  to  be  found  ? F.  E.  S. 

‘^Holland’s  Leaguer.” — On  what  authority 
does  Mr.  Hazlitt,  in  his  Handbook  to  Early 
English  Literature,  ascribe  to  Nicholas  Goodman 
the  following  tract : — 

“ Hollands  Leagver  ; or,  an  Historical  Discovrse  of 
the  Life  and  Actions  of  Dona  Britanica  Hollandia,  the 
Arch-Mistris  of  the  wicked  Women  ofEvtopia.  London, 
1632.” 

I can  find  no  confirmation  of  this  in  any  biblio- 
graphical work  within  my  reach,  nor  yet  in  the 
tract  itself.  Who  was  Nicholas  Goodman,  and 
has  he  written  anything  else  ? 

Arch.  Watson. 

25,  Lynedoch  St.  Glasgow. 

Leaves  erom  mt  Log.” — Mr.  Bennett,  E.N., 
in  his  interesting  little  book  notes  his  visit  to  the 
cemetery  of  Copenhagen,  which  he  observes  more 
resembles  a large  garden.  A plain  marble  tablet 
is  pointed  out,  bearing  the  initials  J.  S.  A.,  a.d. 
1785,”  and  the  words  bene  vixit  qui  bene  latuit ; ” 
it  is  said  to  be  the  grave  of  the  first  man  who 
opposed  burying  beneath  churches.  Mr.  Bennett 
asks,  Can  any  of  my  readers  tell  me  if  this  is 
correct,  and  who  this  benefactor  to  his  species 
was?”  Perhaps  a contributor  to  ^^N.  & Q.”  can 
afford  information.  F.  N.  G. 

MEAO^. — Will  any  one  assist  me  with  this  word 
by  correcting  me  if  wrong,  or  confirming  me  if 
right,  in  my  conjecture  that,  in  addition  to  the 
meanings  assigned  to  it  by  grammarians  and  lexi- 
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cographers,  it  also  bears  that  of  misery,  icretched-^ 
nessf  There  would  appear  to  be  an  d priori 
reason  for  this  in  the  fact  that  it  is  accented  like 
fjL^x^os,  of  which  miserable,  unhappy,  are  recognised 
equivalents ; but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are 
numerous  passages  in  which  the  meaning  above 
suggested  is  applicable  or  necessary.  I would 
refer,  among  others,  to  Hec.  84,  Track.  948, 
Kipp.  360,  although  in  the  last  two  passages  ^ueAeo 
may  be  considered  an  adjective  ; but  my  strongest 
case  is  taken  from  the  lxx  Version  of  Ezekiel 
ii.  10,  where  occur  the  words  dpiivos  koI  iJ.e\os  Ka\ 
ohai,  rendered  in  our  version  lamentations  and 
mourning  and  woe,  W.  B.  C. 

Montrose  Family. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
favour  me  with  any  particulars  as  to  Lord  Robert 
Graham,  a younger  son  of  the  great  Marquis  of 
Montrose  ? He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  old  peer- 
ages, and  Mr.  Mark  Napier,  the  author  of  a life  of 
Montrose,  states  in  a note  at  the  end  of  his  work 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a third 
son  until  he  found  the  name  of  Lord  Robert  Gra- 
ham in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  1661.  Lord 
Robert  is  there  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the 
chief  mourners  at  his  father’s  state  funeral  at  St. 
Giles’s  church,  Edinburgh,  in  1661,  together  with 
his  brother  the  second  marquis. 

It  seems  very  remarkable  that  his  existence 
should  have  been  so  completely  ignored,  as,  ex- 
cept in  the  solitary  instance  of  the  Caledonian 
Mercury,  I have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any 
mention  of  him.  M.  A. 

Did  Milton  believe  in  Astrology  ? — Milton 
was  contemporary  with  Lilly  the  astrologer,  who 
was  employed  by  the  Royalists  (with  the  sanction 
of  the  king)  in  prognosticating  evil  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  by  the  Parliamentarians  for  the  same 
charitable  purpose;  and  for  these  predictions  he 
was  courted  and  paid  by  both. 

The  belief  in  astrology  appears  to  have  been 
very  prevalent  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  even  shared  in  by  the  clergy;  for  we  find 
that  Lilly  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  to  search  for  hidden  treasures  under 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  “on  condi- 
tion that  the  dean  should  have  his  share  in  what- 
ever might  be  found.”  In  conformity,  therefore, 
with  his  prediction,  Lilly  and  thirty  other  gentle- 
men entered  the  cloisters  one  night,  and  applied 
the  “hazel  rods,”  but  after  disinterring  a few 
leaden  coffins  they  were  frightened  away  by  a 
violent  storm. 

In  book  viii.  of  Paradise  Lost,  Milton,  in  de- 
scribing the  nuptials  of  Eve,  says  : — 

“To  the  nuptial  bower 
I led  her  blushing  like  the  moi’n  : all  heaven 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectest  influence.” 

Did  these  lines  imply  his  belief  in  astrology  ? 

A. 


Polish  Wives. — I have  heard  it  asserted  that^ 
during  the  last  Polish  insurrection,  the  wives  of 
condemned  revolutionists  were  legally  absolved 
from  their  marriage  vows  from  the  day  that  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  on  their  husbands,  and 
were  thenceforward  declared  free  to  re-marry.  Is 
this  statement  correct  ? and  if  it  be,  is  the  law 
which  sanctioned  such  practices  a Russian  insti- 
tution of  any  antiquity,  or  merely  a creation  of 
the  late  czar’s  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in- 
tended for  the  special  behoof  of  the  Poles  ? 

James  Rees.  — I have  a book  entitled  The 
Dramatic  Writers  of  America,  by  James  Ree® 
(Philadelphia,  1845),  and  have  seen  anotheF 
volume  by  him,  containing  tales  and  sketches, 
published  about  1848-49.  Can  any  Philadelphia 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform  me  whether  Mr.  Rees 
is  still  resident  in  that  city,  and  whether  he  ha® 
published  anything  since  the  date  last  named, 
1848-49  ? R.  Inglis. 

Chroniqhe  dii  Roy  Richard  II.  — The  Catco- 
logus  Librorum  tarn  impressorum  quam  manuscrip- 
torum  PubliccE  Universitatis  Lugduno-Batavae,  foL 
1716,  states  that  among  the  books  left  by  Joseph 
Scaliger  to  that  university  is  a manuscript  (No. 
40)  entitled  “Chronique  du  noble  Roy  Riehart 
ayant  possede  le  Royaume  xxij  ans  & puis  descire 
de  sa  couronne  par  le  pourchan  du  Due  de  Laii- 
castre.”  Has  it  ever  been  printed  ? It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  the 
“ Chronique  de  la  Traison  et  Mort  de  Richard 
Deux,”  published  by  the  English  Historical 
Society  from  a MS.  at  Paris,  but  it  is  certainly 
worth  inquiry  whether  it  be  not  an  independent 
work.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

Rothwell  Crypt  and  Naseby  Battle, — I 
recently  went  and  examined  the  great  collection 
of  human  bones  at  Rothwell  or  Rowell  in  a crypt 
beneath  the  church.  They  say  nothing  is  known 
of  the  source  from  which  the  bones  came.  I 
believe  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  who  fell  ai 
Naseby  here  lie  intermingling  peacefully  and 
crumbling  to  dust.  Can  any  learned  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  give  some  information  on  this  point? 

B.  H.  C. 

Valor  Ecclesiasticijs.  — A small  duodeckn® 
in  my  possession  bears  the  following  title  : — 

“A  Book  of  the  Valuations  of  all  the  Ecclesiasticaf. 
Preferments  in  England  and  Wales;  entituled  Nomina 
et  Valores  Omnium  et  Singulorum  Archiepiseopa- 
tuum,  Episcopatuum,  Archidionat.  Decanat.  Prajbenda- 
rum,  Ecclesiarumque  paroch.  infra  Regnum  ae  Dominia 
Anglise,  ac  omnium  aliarum  Promotionum  quarum- 
cunque  spiritualium  infra  eadem,  quae  ad  fiolutioncns 
decimae  partis  earund.  Dom’  Kegi  et  Reginje  nuper 
tenebantur.  Printed  in  the  year  16»0.” 

It  contains  the  valuations  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  benefices  “in  England  and  Wales,”  but 
at  pp.  19,  20,  under  the  head  “Villa  Calesise,” 
and  the  subdivisions  “ Scunage  ejusdem  vilhE,” 
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Dominium  de  Marke  et  Oye/’  Dominium  de 
Hampnes,”  and  Comitatus  de  Guisnes  ” are  tke 
names  and  valuations  of  twenty-six  benefices 
(rectories  they  are  called),  wbicb  are  certainly 
neither  in  England  nor  Wales  j and  how  or  why 
they  are  introduced  into  such  a compilation  of 
the  seventeenth  century  is  a mystery  to  me. 
Comparing  the  two  sides  of  the  Channel;  they 
seem  to  have  had  the  best  of  it ; e.  g. : — 


Villa  Calesice. 

£ s.  d. 

R.  B.  Marise  Virginis  . . 27  7 8 

„ S.  Nicholai  . . . 17  7 8 

„ S.  Petri  ...  25  16  11 

„ De  Marke  cum  cap.  de  Shempe  . 56  13  10 

„ De  Oj^e 50  7 7 

„ De  Olderkirke  . . . . 39  18  6 


Comitatus  Kanc\  Dover.  Decanatus. 


R.  S.  Petri  de  Dover . 

„ S.  Jacobi,  Do ver 
Y.  Folkston 
Y.  Ewell  . 

V.  S.  Margaretse  de  Cliff 
V.  Ryver  . 


4 0 0 
4 17  6 
10  0 0 
6 13  4 

6 9 8 

7 1 10 


The  volume  has  neither  printer’s  nor  publisher’s 
name;  but  there  is  a contemporary  autograph; 

E dono  firancissi  Drake;  Armigeri.”  I have 
shown  it  to  several  literary  friends;  but  can  get  no 
information;  and  therefore  cast  it  upon  the  waters 
of  N.  & Q.”  S.  H.  Haklowe. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 


Yoekshiee  Ballad. — I wish  very  much  to  get 
a true  version  of  an  old  Yorkshire  ballad  com- 
mencing— 

“ This  story  I’m  going  to  tell, 

I hope  it  will  give  you  content, 

Concerning  a silly  old  man 

That  was  going  to  pav  his  rent. 

With  a till  da  dill,  &c.” 

, I do  not  know  the  name  of  it ; and  I should 
like  to  have  the  true  version  of  the  Nut-Brown 
Maid.”  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  inform 
me  where  I could  get  them. 

W.  Steendale  Scaee. 

Greenwich. 


SnttI) 

Bteok:  Baebauld. — William  Howitt,  in  his 
Northern  Heights  of  London,  1869,  shows  ^that 
Byron  borrowed  a line  from  Barbauld : — 

“ The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  hath. 

And  this  is  of  them.” — Byron. 

“ Earth,  air  and  sky,  an<^cean  has  its  bubbles, 

And  verse  is  one  of  them — this  most  of  all.” 
(Barbauld’s  poem  on  “ Washing  i.  206.) 

[The  lines  here  attributed  to  Byron  will  be  found  in 
Shakspeare,  Macbeth,  Act  I.  Sc.  3 : — 

“ The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water,  has. 

And  these  are  of  them.”] 


SiE  Geoege  MACKEi^rziE’s  Poem. — In  an  old 
volume  of  pamphlets  on  various  subjects  belong- 
ing to  a friend;  of  which  the  earliest  having  date 
is  one  published  in  1667,  I find  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  a MS.  poem  of  fourteen  pageS;  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty  lines,  written  in  old  calli- 
graphy, the  title  of  which  is  My  Lady  Car- 
nagie’s  Cabinet,  done  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
Advocate,  upon  the  house  of  Leuchars  in  Fife 
County.”  On  the  same  page,  further  down,  is 
the  date,  Apr.  20,  ’96.”  I shall  quote  the  first 
four  opening  lines : — 

“ I praise  no  monarches  nor  such  humble  things. 
Inspyring  friendship  gives  me  theam  and  wings, 
Friendship  that  wiser  rivall  off  vain  love. 

Which  doth  more  firm  tho’  not  so  gaudie  prove,”  &c. 
I have  consulted  a list  of  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie’s published  works,  but  this  one  is  not  named. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  if  it  has 
ever  been  published?  On  the  inside  of  the 
volume  is  inscribed,  in  the  same  hand,  Ex  libris 
Petri  Bae.”  I have  referred  to  the  Bev.  Peter 
Bae  in  a former  note  (3’’'^  S.  xi.  460)  as  the  author 
of  a manuscript  history  of  the  parishes  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Penpont,  in  Dumfriesshire.  He 
was  the  last  minister  of  Kirkbryde,  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie died  in  1691. 

Ceadeued  Tait  Bamage. 


[This  poem  is  printed  in  the  Works  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  fol.  1716,  vol.  i.  pp.  3-15,  and  is  entitled 
“ Cselia’s  Country-House  and  Closet.”  It  commences  — 

“ I sing  no  triumphs,  nor  such  empty  things, 

’Tis  solid  Friendship  gives  me  theme  and  wings ; 
Friendship  ! that  wiser  rival  of  vain  Love, 

Which  does  more  firm,  tho’  not  so  fiery  prove.”] 


Danvees  Family. — What  was  the  exact  rela- 
tionship between  Sir  John  Danvers,  the  second 
husband  of  George  Herbert’s  mother,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Danvers,  father  to  George  Herbert’s  wife  ? 

Did  Sir  John  Danvers  survive  and  succeed  to 
the  title  of  his  brother  Henry,  Earl  of  Dauby, 
who  died  unmarried  in  1673  [1643]  ? 

Upon  which  Lord  Danvers  did  George  Herbert 
compose  the  epitaph  beginning  — 


“ Sacred  marble,  safely  keep 
His  dust,  who  under  thee  must  sleep  ” ? 

J.  w.  w. 


[The  earldom  of  Danby  became  extinct  at  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  Danvers  in  1643  ; and  on  whom  George  Her- 
bert composed  the  above  epitaph.  The  earl’s  estates 
were  settled  on  his  nephew  Henry. — Mr.  Charles  Danvers, 
father  of  George  Herbert’s  wife,  was  first  cousin  to  Sir 
John  Danvers.] 


Libeeal  Aets. — What  are  these,  and  when 
were  they  so  first  called  P W.  P. 

[The  entire  circle  of  instruction  communicated  b}’'  the 
Universities  of  the  middle  ages  was  held  to  consist  of  two 
courses — the  Trivium,  comprising  grammar,  logic,  and 
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rhetoric,  and  the  Quadrivium,  consisting  of  arithmetic, 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  music  — the  conjunction  of 
which  forms  “ the  seven  liberal  arts.”l 

St.  Alkelda. — In  Mr.  Atthill’s  publication 
respecting  the  collegiate  church  of  Middleham, 
printed  for  the  Camden  Society^  is  the  following 
statement : — 

“ The  passion  of  St.  Alkelda  was  depicted  here,  glow- 
ing ‘in  colours  richly  dight,’  and  her  own  figure  yet 
remains,  with  a napkin  twisted  round  her  neck.” 

Can  F.  C.  H.  or  any  other  reader  of  N.  & Q.” 
supply  me  with  an  account  of  St.  Alkelda  ? I 
am  aware  of  what  the  late  W.  G.  Jones  Barker 
stated  in  his  Three  Days  in  Wensleydale. 

K.  D.  Dawson-DtjeeielD;  LLD. 

Sephton  Eectory,  Liverpool. 

[Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  account  of  Middleham  church, 
and  the  beautiful  representation  of  St.  Alkelda,  the 
patroness,  in  the  act  of  being  strangled  by  two  females, 
adds,  “ the  story  is  said  to  be  unknown  to  all  the  Catholic 
martyrologies,  and  the  history  of  the  sufferer  wholl}’’ 
forgotten.”- — Richmondsliire,  i.  333.] 

HildTAKD  Motto. — IIAeo?'  i-nxiav  Travrhs — id  estj 
‘‘  The  lion’s  share  of  everything  ” — is  the  motto 
borne  by  the  ancient  family  of  Hildyard  of  Wine- 
stead  Hall;  in  Holderness.  How  did  it  originate  ? 

J.  G. 

Hull. 

[Why  this  motto  was  adopted  by  the  ancient  family  of 
Hildyard  is  not  known ; but  it  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  fortieth  verse  of  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,  and 
is  thus  enlarged  upon  by  Ausonius  : — 

“ Incipe  ; dimidium  fact!  est  coepisse.  Supersit 
I Dimidium  : rursum  hoc  incipe  et  efficies.”] 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BIGGAR  AND  BLIND  HARRY. 
(4^^  S.  iv.  140;  203.) 

Me.  IevenG;  in  his  Tipper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire 
(voL  i.  pp.  333-7),  has  furnished  a complete  re- 
futation of  the  minstrel’s  story,  and  shown  that 
if  it  has  any  foundation  at  all,  it  is  probably  a 
romancing  account  of  the  battle  of  Eoslin  in  1302; 
after  Wallace  had  retired  into  private  life. 

But  as  ScoTus  evidently  ranks  Blind  Harry  as 
a^  historian,”  it  may  be  as  well  to  undeceive 
him.  Wyntoun  and  Fordun,  two  of  our  most 
trustworthy  writers,  compiled  their  histories  (in- 
dependently of  each  other)  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  no  doubt  from  the  infor- 
mation of  persons  who  had  lived  in  the  days  of 
W allace  and  Bruce  ; and  neither  of  them  makes 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Biggar. 
Blind  Harry  lived  a full  century  later  {circa  1470), 
and  being  blind  from  birth,  could  have  nothing 
but  oral  tradition  whereon  to  found  his  Metrical 
History.  John  Major,  who  was  born  about  1469, 


and  wrote  about  1520,  gives  the  following  graphic 
account  of  the  minstrel : — 

“ Henry,  who  was  blind  from  his  birth,  composed  the 
Book  of  William  Wallace  in  the  time  of  my  infancy ; 
reporting  the  common  stories  in  Scotish  poetry,  in  which 
be  was  skilled.  I,  however,  only  credit  such  writings  in 
part,  as  the  author  was  one  who  gained  his  food  and 
clothes  hy  reciting  stories  to  the  great.”  * 

In  the  Lord  High  Treasurer’s  Accounts  for 
1490-1  there  occurs  the  following  entry  : — 

“ Jan7. 1.  Item,  to  Blind  Hary  (on  New  Yere  da)  {sic), 
18/.” 

Whence  it  may  be  supposed  he  was  among  the 
poets,  Dunbar  and  others,  who  frequented  the 
court  of  James  IV.  Now  Major  is  a writer  of 
weight;  and  can  Scotus  maintain  that  the  ro- 
mances coined  ” (such  is  the  Latin  word  used  by 
Major)  by  a person  labouring  under  such  disad- 
vantages as  Blind  Harry,  are  to  be  cited  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  silence  of  trustworthy  historians  like 
Wyntoun  and  Fordun,  who  lived  a full  century 
before  his  day  ? 

Besides  the  beautiful  legend  of  Marion  Brad- 
fute,”  the  supposed  heiress  of  Lamingtoune,  in 
Me.  Ieving’s  estimate  of  which  I cordially  agree, 
there  are  .many  others  scattered  through  this 
curious  poem  equally  improbable.  Indeed  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me,  as  possessing  a tolerable 
knowledge  of  both  poems,  that  not  a few  of  the 
incidents  in  Henry’s  Wallace  are  mere  plagiarisms, 
or  at  least  repetitions  of  those  in  Barbour’s  Bruce. 
This  may  be  considered  by  some  as  rank  heresy ; 
but  when  we  remember  that  The  Bruce  was 
written  about  1375,  a century  before  Blind  Harry’s 
day — that  from  its  popularity  many  copies  must 
have  existed  in  MS.,  and  portions  been  committed 
to  memory  by  the  vulgar,  our  wonder  at  the 
errant  minstrel  incorporating  them  in  his  recita- 
tions will  cease.  And  I think  that  this  hypothesis 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  passage  in 
Major’s  work  above  quoted ; though  I entertained 
the  views  I have  expressed  before  I was  ac- 
quainted with  it, — with  diffidence  certainly. 

Anglo-Scottjs. 


HORAT.,  CARM.  I.  28. 

(4th  112^  181^  239.) 

It  is  quite  true  that  I have  not  read  Me.  Keight- 
ley’s  work  on  the  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy y 
and  therefore  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
possesses  all  the  value  which  he  himself  attaches 
to  it.  It  is  not,  however,  equally  true  that  my 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  insignificant  as  it  may 
be,  is  wholly  of  an  English  cast.  I am  not  unac- 
quainted with  such  writings  as  the  Theogonia  of 
Hesiod,  the  Be  Naturd  Deorum  of  Cicero,  &c. ; 

* Major  de  Gestis  Scotorum  (lib.  iv.  c.  15.)  See  the 
original  Latin  in  Pinkerton’s  Ancient  Scotish  Poems, 
1786  (vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxix.  of  Preface.)  The  above  is  Pin- 
kerton’s translation  of  it. 
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and  have,  during  the  last  thirty  years  or  more, 
looked  a good  deal  into  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  But  all  this  may  pass,  as  little  rele- 
vant to  the  point  at  issue.  In  addressing  myself, 
however,  to  Mr.  Keightley’s  remarks  in  the 
number  of  & Q.”  referred  to — which  I will 
do,  as  before,  in  the  order  they  come — I desire  to 
say  upon  the  threshold  that  I have  not  found, 
nor  do  find,  any  fault  whatever  with  his  use  of 
the  term  amcehcean,  or  amcebcsic,  whichever  he 
likes  best.  It  is  as  old  as  Theocritus,  used  also 
by  him.  Id.  viii.  SI;  and  several  of  his  idyls 
are  among  the  earliest  and  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  kind  of  poem  of  which  it  is  descrip- 
tive. But  what  I did  object  to  was,  his  pronouncing 
this  28th  ode  to  be  amcebceic.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, press  this  opinion,  so  I may  presume  he  has 
withdrawn  it ; otherwise  I feel  pretty  sure  I could 
show  that  it  does  not  possess  a single  attribute  of 
this  species  of  composition.  Mr.  Keightley  is 
clearly  wrong,  too,  in  restricting  the  Carmen 
amceh(^um  to  any  particular  metre.  By  this  means 
he  would  exclude  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 
Neither  is  he  right  in  supposing  that  the  mere 
division  of  a poem  into  stanzas  is  sufficient  to 
invest  it  with  this  character  — 

“ Ipsa  amcehcei  carminis  ratio  [sa3^s  Paley],  qua  et  re 
et  versuum  numero  alteri  alterius  aequatur  responsum.” 

As  Mr.  Keightley  seems  to  affirm  that  all 
the  odes  are  in  stanza,  may  I ask  his  opinion  of 
XXX.  b.  III.  and  viii.  b.  iv.  ? 

And  now  I must  say  that,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Keightley’s  somewhat  derisive  objection,  I 
do  still  believe,  nay  more  than  believe,  that  there 
was  a “ popular  mythology  ” in  Italy  in  the  time 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  that  Proserpine  = 
Il€pae(p6v7],  had  her  recognised  place  amongst  its 
divinities.  As  Libitina — for  I hold  that  she,  and 
not  Venus,  was  referred  to  under  this  name— she 
was  worshipped  as  early  as  Numa  Pompilius, 
had  a temple  dedicated  to  her  by  Servius  Tullius, 
is  twice  referred  to  by  Livy  as  presiding  over 
funerals,  and  is  mentioned  frequently  by  Horace 
and  subsequent  writers. 

As  to  the  theory  that  Virgil  was  the  inventor 
of  the  notion  in  question,”  till  supported  by 
authority  it  can  only  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth.  To  my  mind  the  passage  in  the  Alcestis 
is  quite  conclusive,  and  has  been  so  regarded  by 
scholars  of  the  highest  mark.  Besides  which,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  writings 
of  antiquity,  such  as  Ennius,  &c.,  have  been  lost 
to  us,  which  were  in  existence  long  after  Virgil 
and  Horace  wrote. 

With  respect  to  the  historical  allusions  in 
lib.  III.  vi.  3,  4,  not  being  aware  that  any  sources 
of  information  are  open  to  me  which  are  not 
equally  open  to  Mr.  Keightley,  and  which  he 
will  ^ know  very  well  where  to  find,  I can  do 
nothing  better  than  refer  him  to  them.  Monaeses 


seems  to  be  a puzzle,  but  he  will  meet  with  some- 
thing about  Pacorus  in  Justin,  lib.  xlii.  But  to 
what  does  all  this  tend.^  I have  a notion,  and 
therefore  will  suggest,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
poet,  not  with  an  historian.  So  that  if  he  is  to 
be  tried  as  to  his  authenticity,  it  must  be  by  the 
laws  which  deal  with  poetry,  not  by  the  laws 
which  deal  with  fact. 

I really  believe  that  not  only  tolerable,”  but 
very  good  sense,  may  be  made  of  the  “ eleventh 
stanza  in  iv.  4.”  Take  it  with  the  preceding, 
allow  due  poetical  license  for  the  use  of  equitavit: 
understand  ut  in  the  sense  of  since,  since  the  time 
that  (see  Cic.  Att.  i.  15,  2),  and,  to  my  mind,  it 
will  come  out  as  clear  as  can  be  wished. 

Being  in  for  the  thing,  I will  say  one  or  two 
words  on  Mr.  Keightley’s  strictures  on  iii.  16, 
29-32,  N.  & Q.”  p.  113.  Considering  this  as  the 
gift  of  an  interpolator,  he  takes  his  stand  upon  the 
use  of  the  word  fallit,  and  says  we  meet  with  it 
in  a sense  which  it  only  has  in  Propertius,  i.  4, 16, 
whence  it  has  evidently  been  derived.”  Now,  as 
far  as  I can  see,  the  whole  passage,  with  the  par- 
ticular word  itself,  has  only  to  be  rendered  in  the 
most  schoolboy  fashion  to  make  it  perfectly  plain 
to  any  one  : “ A river  of  pure  water  and  a wood 
of  a few  acres,  with  a farm  never  failing  of  a 
plentiful  harvest — a lot  superior  to  his,  deceives ^ 
&c.  &c.  And  how  deceives  ? By  leading  him  to 
false  'conclusions.  Eor,  in  the  judgment  of  this 
man — a very  de  grege  Epicuri  porcus  ” — the 
abundantia  rerum  ” constituting  rb  a.-yaQ6  , a per- 
son’s happiness  is  to  be  measured  solely  and 
altogether  by  the  amount  of  his  wealth.  But  in 
the  opinion  of  Horace,  and  those  of  a better 
school,  the  opposite  is  the  fact,  as  he  says  in  this 
very  ode : — 

“ . . . . Multa  petentibus 

Desunt  multa.  Bene  est,  cui  Deus  obtulit 
Parca,  quod  satis  est,  manu.” 

“ He  that  asks  much,  must  still  want  more ; 

Happ3^,  to  whom  indulgent  Heav’n 
Enough,  and  sparingl}’-  hath  given, 

And  made  his  mind  proportion’d  to  his  store.” 

Creech. 

But  follere  is  = latere,  to  be  concealed  from,  to 
escape  the  notice  or  observation  of — tantamount 
to  saying  that  a person  is  ignorant  of  this  or  the 
other  matter,  e.  g.  Nec  te  Pythagorse  f allant 
arcana”  {Ep.nY.  21)  ; ^^Neque  enim  hocte,  Crasse; 
fallit,  quam  multa  sint  et  quam  varia  genera  di- 
cendi  ” (Cic.  De  Orat.  i.  60,  255). 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  Propertius  seems 
to  me  to  be,  to  cause  a person  to  fail  of  his  pur- 
pose, to  cheat  him  of  his  object:  — 

“ Quo  magis  et  nostros  contendis  solvere  amores, 

Hoc  magis  adductaJaZZiY  uterque  fide.” 

So  that  if  this  be  the  true  rendering,  the  refer- 
ence, as  to  Mr.  Keightley’s  purpose,  is  pretty 
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much  on  a par  with  his  estimate  of  my  mytho- 
logical attainments.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

P.S.  In  pronouncing  the  epodes  not  to  he  lyrical, 
and  therefore  not,  like  the  odes,  intended  to  be 
sung,  Me.  Keightley  differs  in  toto  from  the 
best  of  the  ancient  and  modern  grammarians. 
Diomede  and  Marcus  Victorinus  say ; “ Horatius 
ita  hunc  librum  appellavit,  quod  longioribus  sin- 
gulis yersibus  singuli  breviores  accinantur^  qui 
eTTojSol  Yocantur.”  Dacier  says  that  epode,  in  the 
lyric  poems  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  third  part  of  the 
end  of  the  ode  or  song ; that  is  to  say,  where  the 
poem  or  song  is  divided  into  a strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode : for  the  word  epode  signifies,  properly, 
the  end  of  a song.  Marcus  Victorinus  further 
says : — 

“ ’ETraSeif/  quidem  est  supercanere;  hinc  sumptum  vo- 
cabulum  in  lias  Epodos  [of  Horace]  quae  binos  versus 
impares  habent,  nam  ut  illae  canticum  iiniebant,  sic  bse 
sensum  versu  insequenti.” 

Marcus  Victorinus  lived  in  the  fourth  century. 


EniOT2I02. 

(ph  S.  iv.  215,  243.) 

To  understand  this  word  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  in  what  sense  the  Jews  used  it  in  the 
time  of  Jesus.  In  Proverbs  xxx.  8 we  have 

lechem  clmkld,  food  convenient  for 
me,”  or,  according  to  the  margin,  food  of  my 
allowance;”  ra  deoi^ra  Kal  ra  avrdpKT],  ^‘needful 
and  sufficient,”  in  the  Septuagint;  dpros  dKpi- 
Bacrpuv,  “bread  just  sufficient,”  by  Aquila ; and 
diaira  Ikupt],  “ Sufficient  food,”  by  Symmachus. 
The  original  notion  of  chok  is  engraving,  painting, 
then  to  establish,  institute,  resolve,  or  decree, 
from  which  is  also  formed  law,  right,  lawgiver, 
leader,  sceptre.  chukkeJc  (Ezech.  xvi.  27), 

is  translated  “ thy  ordinary  ” {food  understood)  ; 
by  the  Septuagint  translated  vopipay  “ customary.” 
The  same  word,  pn,  chok,  is  applied  to  oil  (Ezech. 
xlv.  14),  as  the  “ ordinance  of  oil,”  rb  Trpdara’ypt.a 
Tov  ixaiov.  The  Syriac  version,  lachino  d'soonkonaUy 
our  necessary  bread,”  gives  the  sense  of  Matthew 
(vi.  11)  and  Luke  (xi.  3),  r))V  dprov  7]piwu  n-hv  iin- 
ovaiovy  meaning  “ that  food  which  the  law  of  our 
nature  requires  for  subsistence.”  The  word  oWia. 
is  used  by  St.  Luke  (xv.  13, 30)  as  the  equivalent 
of  ^10 y,  in  our  version  translated  (1)  substance  ” 
and  (2)  “living.”  St.  James  (ii.  15)  uses  the  expres- 
sion TTjs  i(pyip.4pov  Tpocpps,  “ daily  food.”  Pfankuch 

says  that  in  Aramaean  the  words  DVp^  ''H 
lachmcm  di  likiom  — bread  for  sustenance,  mean 
“ food  necBEsarij  for  the  preservation  of  life,”  and 
represent  the  Greek  words  6 dpros  eVl  ovcr'iav,  and 
he  thence  infers  that  the  text  iviovo-iou  should  be 
eVl  oixrlav,  i.  e.  in  two  words  instead  of  one,  with 
the  terminal  ay  instead  of  oy.  This  meaning  cor- 


responds with  the  JEtymol.  Mag,  and  Suidas^ 
6 eirl  rfj  ovaia  iipwv  apu-o^coy,  “ fitting  for  our  sub- 
sistence, or  existence,”  which  is  confirmed  by 
Chrysostom  (v.  187),  dproy  iiTiovcnoyy  rovriffriy  eVl 
T^y  overlay  rov  crdoixaros  Zia^aiyovra  Ka\  crvyKparrjcrat 

ravrrjy  Svydjueyov.  The  Aiiglo-Saxon  New  Testa- 
ment is  a version  of  the  Latin  translation,  not  of 
the  Greek  text ; and  the  words  hlaf  ofer  wirtJdic— 
“ over-household  bread,”  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  siqjersubstantialis  of  that  translation  in 
Matt.  vi.  11,  which  is  itself  a senseless  barbarism 
and  a factitious  interpretation  of  eVtovo-ioj/  in  thu 
sense  of  transcendental,  immaterial,  or  transub- 
stantial,  instead  of  quotidianus,  “ daily,”  as  in  Luko 
xi.  3,  where  the  same  word  occurs  in  the  same 
phrase  and  connexion.  The  old  Saxon  has  the 
usual  translation  of  the  northern  languages,  daeg~ 
loanlican  hlaf—^^  daily  bread;  ” the  Moeso-Gothic 
of  Ulphilas  excepted,  which  reads  thana  sinteinan,, 
“ the  everlasting,”  in  Matt.  vi.  11,  the  correspond- 
ing passage  in  Luke  not  having  been  preserved. 
The  authors  who  dispute  vehemently  on  this 
subject  are  Wolff,  Wetsteiu,  Suicer,  Stolberg, 
Salmasius,  Toup,  Segaar,  Albert,  Fischer,  and 
Valcknaer.  One  notion  is  that  ^iriovcnos  is  the 
same  as  in  i-moma  “ next  day  ” (Acts 

vii.  26,  xxi.  18),  and  ?)  iiriovcra  yv^,  “ the  follow- 
ing night”  (Acts  xxiii,  11),  which  is  confirmed 
by  Jerome,  who  found  in  the  Hebrew  gospel 
“iriD  Dn^,  “to-morrow's  bread.”  This  is  a com- 
munication of  far  greater  importance  than  Origen’s 
{07'at.  xvi.).  The  sense  would  then  be,  “Give 
us  this  da}^  to-morrow’s  (or  our  future)  food ; ” but 
the  objection  thereto  is  that  it  contradicts  the 
thirty -first  and  following  verses  of  this  chapter, 
ending — “Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for 
the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
itself.”  This  specimen  of  the  Hebrew  gospel 
makes  us  more  reconciled  to  its  loss. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 


I refer  the  Bey.  Edmund  Tew  to  the  observa- 
tions which  Dean  Alford  makes,  on  the  meaning 
and  etymology  of  this  difficult  word  in  his  G7-eek 
Testame7it  (i.  55,  4th  ed.  London,  1855).  The 
whole  of  the  note  states  everything  that  has  been 
said  on  the  subject,  especially  by  Dr.  Tholuck. 
Schleusner  also,  in  his  Novu7n  Lexicon  G7'ceco- 
Latinu77i  m Novimi  Testa77ic7itu77i  {sub  voce),  quotes 
some  of  the  authorities,  viz.  Origen,  St.  Chry- 
sostom, and  Theophylact,  referred  to  by  Me.  Tew, 
as  showing  what  were  the  meanings  attached  to 
the  word  by  these  writers.  Schleusner  derives 
the  word  from  iirl  {ad)  and  ovaia  {substa7itia,  esse7i- 
tia,  vita).  Hence,  the  expression  dpros  imovaLos 
would  mean  vietus  substa7xti(V , seu  vitce  7iostrai  sus- 
te7ita7idcB  et  ale7idce  idilis,  sixfficmis,  ac  necessarius ; 
vietus  quotidiemus.  Ovaia  signifies  not  merely  ex- 
istence, but  also  subsistence.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Peschito  agrees  with  this  interpretation,  and 
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also  the  Persian  version.  The  Syriac  translation  is, 

Da  nobis  panem  indigentice  nostrse  hodie.”  The 
Persian  is  almost  the  same, — Panem  nobis  da 
qui  diei  necessarius  est.”  (See  Walton’s  Polyglott. 
Novum  Testamentum ; Evangelium  secundum  Mat- 
thcBum,  cap.  vi.)  Dr.  Cureton,  in  his  Remains  of 
a very  ancient  Recension  of  the  Four  Gospels  in 
Syriac  (London,  1858),  translates  the  whole  pas- 
sage thus : — And  our  bread  constant  of  the  day 
give  us.”  In  his  learned  preface  he  remarks : — 

“In  the  Lord’s  Prayer  we  have  (v.  11)  constant  of  the 
day,  which  agrees  exactly  with  quotidianum  of  the  old 
Latin  a b c,  and  with  the  reading  of  St.  Cyprian.  The 
Gothic  version  also  uses  a term  meaning  continual.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  originally  some  other 
word  in  the  place  of  iinovffiov,  if  the  rendering  of  the 
Greek  by  St.  Jerome,  super-substantialem,  be  correct.” 
(xviii.) 

Mr.  Tew  will  now  see,  that  there  is  very  con- 
siderable authority  for  the  rendering  daily  bread.” 

John  Dalton. 

St.  John’s,  Norwich. 


MISS  BENGER. 

(Jt^’  S.  iv.  113,  221.) 

On  two  late  occasions  mention  has  been  made  of 
a literary  lady  who  died  some  forty-two  years  ago. 
She  was  during  her  life  a friend  of  an  elder  sister 
of  mine,  whose  intimacy  with  her  was  one  of 
daily  and  affectionate  intercourse.  I can  say 
with  confidence  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Percy  Anecdotes.  From  the  time  of  my  own 
boyhood  until  1847,  I was  in  frequent  communi- 
cation with  her  and  in  her  company,  and  I believe 
that  nothing  of  her  authorship  ever  appeared  in 
print  with  which  my  sister  was  not  well  ac- 
quainted ; and  all  the  writings  given  to  my  sister 
by  Miss  Benger  were,  for  a time,  in  my  possession. 
Many,  I think  a large  majority,  of  them,  were 
printed  anonymously.  Some  of  the  best,  especially 
those  of  a poetical  character,  were  so  printed  and 
circulated  without  her  name. 

Speaking  from  my  own  personal  experience, 
there  was  no  singularity  in  her  manners,  nor  any 
such  slovenly  demeanour  or  habits  as  M.  C.’s  in- 
formant attributed  to  her.  On  the  contrary,  she 
was  (as  her  friend.  Miss  Aikin,  has  described  her)  a 
lady  of  the  utmost  delicacy  ” and  propriety,  and 
in  the  earlier  years  of  her  life  of  very  pleasing  fea- 
tures and  expression.  I have  in  my  possession 
an  engraving  from  a portrait  of  her,  which  her 
friends  caused  to  be  executed  in  her  lifetime, 
which  bears  out  my  statement.  Until  the  failure 
of  her  health  her  private  evenings  reunited  friends 
of  both  sexes,  some  of  whom  still  survive  and 
still  occupy  very  eminent  literary  or  scientific 
positions. 

In  a memoir  written  by  the  late  Miss  Lucy 
Aikin,  and  contributed  to  the  Literary  Gazette  in. 


I think,  1828,  an  account  of  her  works,  and  of 
the  literary  circle  of  which  she  was  an  ornament, 
will  be  found,  and  some  very  elegant  detached 
specimens  of  her  poetical  powers  are  preserved. 

In  one  of  those  anonymous  works  of  fiction, 
called  ^^The  Heart  and  the  Fancy,  or  Valsinore,” 
there  are  some  verses  of  which  I have  a clear 
recollection  (though  read  for  the  first  and  last 
time  some  fifty  years  ago),  and  which  I will  ven- 
ture to  recall  to  the  memory  of  those  of  your 
readers  who  may  happen  to  have  read  the  novel 
itself,  if  any  such  be  now  living : — 

“ Blest  is  the  spot  where  Haller  lies, 

No  cloistered  wail  to  guard  his  tomb ; 

’Tis  open  to  the  changeful  skies, 

And  decked  with  nature’s  choicest  bloom. 

On  that  dear  shrine  no  tapers  burn. 

But  sun  and  stars  their  radiance  shed ; 

And  sweeter  than  the  incensed  urn, 

A snow-white  shroud  the  lilies  spread. 

The  lark,  too  innocent  to  mourn. 

Chants  his  blithe  matin  o’er  the  dead. 

“ Blest  be  the  spot ! ’Twas  here  that  last 
He  watched  the  slow  departing  sun  ; 

A tender,  wistful,  glance  he  cast. 

As  though  he  deemed  his  race  was  run. 

That  eve  when  all  unheard,  unseen. 

His  filial  prayer  to  heaven  had  sped. 

Clasped  were  his  hands,  devout  his  mien, 

’Twas  then  the  immortal  spirit  fled. 

None  heard  his  last,  his  murmur'd  sighs, 

If  such  his  parting  spirit  breathed ; 

The  joy  of  heaven  was  in  those  eyes. 

That  peace  and  love  to  earth  bequeathed.” 

Miss  Benger’s  prologue  to  the  play  called 
The  Curfeiv,  to  which  Mrs.  Opie  supplied  a 
clever  epilogue,  are  gilso  imprinted ; and  are  both 
worthy  of  reproduction,  if  the  memory  of  them 
has  not  been  preserved  elsewhere.  These  and  the 
other  specimens,  reprinted  by  Miss  Aikin  in  her 
memoir,  deserve  a place  in  some  of  the  numerous 
selections  of  miscellaneous  poetry  recently  pub- 
lished. E.  Smirke. 


EMBLEMS  WANTED. 

(4th  s,  iv,  233.) 

• 1.  Emblems  of  the  Resurrection. — Lord  Lindsay, 

in  his  Christian  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  xxiii.  informs  us  that 
I the  resurrection  is  represented  “by  the  phoenix 
! and  the  peacock,  which  loses  its  rich  plumage  in 
i winter  and  recovers  it  in  spring.”  From  Roma 
' Sotterranea,  pp.  243,  347,  205,  may  be  added  that 
! Jonas  and  the  fish  are  types  of  the  resurrection,- 
1 also  Moses  striking  the  rock,  in  juxtaposition 
I with  the  raising  up  of  Lazarus ; and  the  sheep 
I and  dove  represent  Christian  souls,  — - the  bird 
j denoted  the  soul  after  it  had  been  released  from 
! its  earthly  tabernacle  and  had  entered  into  its 
j rest, — the  sheep,  a soul  which  still  ‘ goes  in  and 
i out  finding  pasture  ’ in  this  life.” 
j In  Paradin’s  Devises  Ileroiques,  ed.  1562,  f.  50, 
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an  arrow  issuing  from  a tomb^  on  wbicL.  is  tire 
sign  of  tbe  cross,  and  having  verdant  shoots  turned 
around  it,  was  the  emblem  which  Madame  Diana 
of  Poitiers  adopted  to  express  her  strong  hope  of 
a resurrection  from  the  dead, — the  motto  being, 
“ Sola  viuit  in  illo,”  alone  on  that,  e.  on  the 
cross,  she  lives. 

To  the  motto  Spes  altera  vitse  ” — another  hope 
of  life — Paradin,  f.  151  verso ^ and  Joachim  Came- 
rarius,  ed.  1595,  pt.  i.  p.  102,  employ  the  device 
of  ears  of  corn  growing  out  of  a collection  of  dry 
bones,  and  ripening  and  shedding  their  seed  j the 
former  saying — aussi  les  corps  humains  tom- 
bants  par  mort,  seront  releves  en  gloire,  par  ge- 
nerate resurrection,”  and  the  latter — 

“ Securus  raoritur,  qui  scit  se  morte  renasci : 

Non  ea  mors  did,  sed  nova  vita  potest.” 

L e.j 

“ Tearless  doth  that  man  die  who  knows 
From  death  he  again  shall  be  born ; 

We  never  can  name  it  as  death, — 

’Tis  new  life  on  eternity’s  morn.” 

There  are,  I believe,  several  other  emblems  of 
the  resurrection,  but  at  present  I have  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  verify  them. 

2.  Emhlerns  of  Holy  Baptism. — According  to 
Lord  Lindsay,  vol.  i.  p.  xxii.,  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  is  represented  “ by  water  poured  on  the 
cross  by  the  dove.”  Dr.  Northcote  and  the  Pev. 
R.  Brownlow,  in  their  Roma  Sotterranea,  ed. 
1869,  pp.  240-242,  show  very  clearly  that  Noah 
in  the  ark,  with  a dove  bearing  an  olive-branch 
and  flying  towards  him,  is  typical  of  baptism. 
At  pp.  264-266  the  same  sacrament  is  shadowed 
forth  by  waters  gushing  from  a rock,  where  one 
man  is  fishing  and  another  baptizing.  The  para- 
lytic carrying  his  bed  at  the  words  Be  of  good 
cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,”  and  the  heal- 
ing of  the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 
have  both  been  interpreted  as  typical  of  the 
healing  waters  of  baptism.”  H.  Gr. 


We  cannot  have  better  authority  for  religious 
emblems  than  the  usages  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. Now  the  emblem  of  the  resurrection  per- 
petually recurring  in  the  Catacombs  is  Jonas  cast 
out  of  the  whale’s  mouth.  Moreover  our  Saviour 
himself  gave  this  as  symbolical  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. F.  C.  H. 


THE  TAUCHNITZ  TESTAMENT. 

(4‘h  S.  iv.  251.) 

Although  doubtless  hroidered,  according  to  the 
present  meaning  of  the  word,  is  incorrect  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1 Tim.  ii.  9,  as  in  the  original  Greek  it  is 
TrXiy fxacTLVj  anything  plaited,  such  as  hair,  yet  I 
think  it  was  the  word  intended  by  the  translators 
of  the  early  editions  of  the  Bible  j and  although, 
according  to  your  correspondent,  hroyded  is  more  | 


sense,  I think  it  is  a printer’s  error  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  : — 

In  a Breeches  ” Bible  dated  1599,  in  the  vari- 
ous passages  where  the  word  hroidered  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.,  it  is  three  times  rendered  hroideredj 
(Ex.  xxviii.  4,  Ezek.  xvi.  10  and  xxvi.  16),  four 
times  hroydered  (Ezek.  xvi.  13  and  18,  xxvii.  7 
and  24),  once  hroydred  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16),  and  once 
hroyded  (1  Tim.  ii.  9.)  Now,  as  the  same  word 
is  spelt  hroidered.,  hroydeft'ed,  and  hroydred  on  the 
same  page,  I think  it  very  probable  that  hroydred^ 
not  hroyded,  was  intended  in  1 Tim.  ii.  9. 

Again,  if  it  was  originally  hroyded,  and  h'oyded 
intended,  is  it  not  possible  that  hroyded  and  h'oid- 
ered  may,  in  the  time  the  Bible  was  translated, 
have  signified  the  same  ? and  in  proof  of  this  I 
again  refer  to  the  Bible  of  1599.  In  1 Pet.  iii.  3, 
the  A.  V.  has  of  plaiting  the  hair,”  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek  efnrXoK^s  rpixS^r,  but  the  old  copy  has 
hroidered  liaire. 

But,  again,  if  hroyded  was  intended  in  I Tim. 
ii.  9,  why  should  it  not  have  been  hroyded  in 
I Pet.  iii.  3,  unless  they  are  synonymous  terms, 
as  in  the  Greek  both  words  are  from  the  same 
root,  7rAe/cco,  to  twine  or  plait  ^ 

The  error,  I believe,  lies  with  the  compilers  of 
the  A.  V.,  who,  when  altering  hroidered  in  the 
second  case  to  plaiting,  should  also  have  changed 
hroyded  or  hroidered  in  the  first  case  to  plaited. 

I find,  as  your  correspondent  says,  that  the 
modern  Bibles  are  being  altered  (with  few  excep- 
tions) to  hroided.  I am  sorry  to  see  it,  as  hroided 
is  no  more  intelligible  to  us  of  the  present  day 
than  hroidered  hair,  and  as  that  was  evidently  the 
original  form,  at  least  in  the  A.  V.,  as  such  it 
should  remain.  De  Moeayia. 

Hastings. 

P.S.  The  rendering  of  the  two  passages  in  the 
Vulgate  is  tortis  crinihus  in  the  first,  capillatura  in 
the  second. 


Having  had  much  to  do  with  the  preparation 
of  the  above  book,  will  you  allow  me  to  refer  to 
Me.  Blaie’s  observation  upon  it  ? In  p.  251  of 
your  current  volume  Me.  Blaie  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  Testament,  but  regrets  that  in 
I Tim.  ii.  9 the  word  hroidered  and  not  hroided  is 
read.  Dr.  Tischendorf  does  not  profess  to  reprint 
the  edition  of  1611,  and  in  fact  the  correction  of 
the  English  text  was  not  his  work  at  all,^  but 
mine.  The  process  was  this : the  German  printer 
forwarded  the  proof  sheets  to  me,  and  I read  them 
and  revised  them.  ’The  editions  I followed  were 
those  of  Oxford  in  8vo,  1836,  1837,  and  I chose 
them  because  I knew  them  well.  When  I came 
to  1 Tim.  ii.  9,  I resolved  still  to  follow  the 
Oxford  books  for  consistency’s  sake.  ^ I found  the 
reading  hroidei'ed  in  a Cambridge  edition  of  1675, 
in  an  Oxford  one  of  1715,  and  in  several  others, 
so  did  not  venture  to  depart  from  my  models, 
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the  general  accuracy  of  whicli  is  beyond  all  praise. 
I am  thankful  the  book  has  been  received  with 
much  favour^  and  feel  honour  in  having  been 
selected  to  read,  revise,  and  collate  all  the  copy 
and  proofs  of  this  important  work. 

B.  H.  COWPEE. 


CARNAC  : SHELVES  IN  WILTSHIRE. 

(4:^^  S.  iv.  283  5 S.  vii.  241,  301,  330,  362, 422, 
463.) 

For  obvious  reasons,  I need  not  reply  to  the 
observations  about  Carnac  written  by  C.  "W.  But 
I must  say,  that  I have  known  this  periodical 
from  the  first  volume,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  an  attempted  taunt  to  be  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  previous  writings  of  any  person  in  it. 
In  this  unprecedented  course  C.  W.,  however,  is 
simply  in  error,  and  I am,  therefore,  most  disagree- 
ably compelled  to  refer  back  to  an  old  volume  of 
& Q.”  to  set  him  right.  The  shelves  in 
question  were  those  of  Wiltshire,  mentioned  by 
Oobbett  in  his  JRural  Rides  as  “ thousands  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  ploughed  lands  in  shelves 
in  Wilts  alone.”  From  these  Mr.  Cobbett  founded 
an  absurd  hypothesis  of  a great  population  having 
formerly  been  in  England.  I said  then,  and  still 
say,  that  the  shelves  supposed  by  Mr.  Cobbett  to 
be  marks  of  the  plough  were  caused  by  cattle 
grazing  on  the  hill  sides,  as  may  daily  be  seen  by 
anybody  who  chooses  to  use  his  eyes  in  a hilly 
country.  And  I may  add  that  the  Bey.  H.  T. 
Ellacombe  and  Mr.  Edward  Parfitt,  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Institution  (3'*^  S.  vii.  330), 
completely  corroborated  my  observations  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Irving,  however,  turned  away  from 
the  question,  speaking  of  pre-bistoric  earth- 
works,” and  very  justly  remarked  that  ^^the  idea 
that  shelves  like  these  were  formed  by  the  passages 
of  sheep  or  cattle  only  excites'^a  smile.”  But  no 
person,  at  least,  in  N.  Q.”  had  expressed  such 
an  idea.  Mr.  Irving,  like  another  literary  cha- 
racter in  English  history,  was  merely  creating  the 
giant,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  knocking 
it  down.  Besides,  I did  not  say  that  the  shelves 
or  assumed  plough  marks  were  formed  by  the 
passages  of  cattle  ” ; I said  they  were  made  by 
cattle  grazing,  which  they  are  accustomed  to  do, 
in  single  file  all  along  a hill  side. 

But  Mr,  Irving,  in  the  concluding  part  of  that 
very  same  letter,  turns  to  the  original  question, 
and,  writing  from  Scotland,  says  that  — 

“ Everj^  hill  in  this  district,  however,  gives  us  evidence 
of  the  extension  of  cultivation  to  a height  we  would  not 
dream  of  attempting  now.  Andwhj"?  Labour  was  cheap 
in  those  days,  and  artificial  manures  unknown.” 

Now  I,  well  knowing  that  the  marks  which  he 
supposed  to  be  made  by  early  cultivation  were 
merely  tracks  of  cattle,  as  I have  witnessed  more 
than  a hundred  times,  subsequently  asked  Mr. 


Irving  how  long  the  use  of  natural  manure  was 
known  in  Scotland  ? For  so  late  as  Sinclair’s 
Statistical  Account^  written  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  only,  we  learn  that  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland  manure  was  only  got  rid  of  by  the 
farmers  drawing  it  down  to  the  sea  shore  and 
letting  it  be  washed  away  by  the  tide.  In  reply, 
Mr.  Irving  referred  me  to  Virgil’s  Georgies!  Of 
course,  I could  say  no  more.  Scott,  speaking  of 
Gawin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  trans- 
lated the  JEneid  in  1513,  says  : — 

“ He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil’s  page.” 

But  whatever  credit  attaches  to  the  worthy 
bishop  for  doing  so,  surely  there  is  much  more 
merited  by  Mr.  Irving  for  giving  Scotland  the 
Georgies  to  teach  her  sons  the  use  of  manure. 

I am  exceedingly  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  rake 
up  these  old  matters  again ; the  exceptional,  and 
I may  say,  injudicious  tone  of  0.  W.’s  letter 
leaves  me  no  other  alternative. 

WILLIA3I  Pinkerton. 


La  Salette  (4“’  S.  iii.  598;  iv.  45,  123,  203, 
264.)  — It  is  with  much  regret  that  I find  I 
have  incurred  the  imputation  of  having  taken  an 
unfair  advantage  by  the  manner  in  which  I have 
spoken  of  the  aftair  of  La  Salette.  I have  heard 
it  so  frequently  and  distinctly  affirmed  by  Roman 
Catholic  friends  that  these  alleged  miracles  were 
not  articles  of  faith,  and  that  their  acceptation  or 
rejection  was  left  to  the  private  judgment  of  in- 
dividuals, that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  excep- 
tion could  be  taken  to  the  epithet  of  which,  with 
some  degree  of  inadvertence,  I made  use.  Just 
in  this  way  it  will  be  remembered  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Eustace — himself  a Roman  Catholic  and  a priest — 
expressed  his  disbelief  that  the  substance  which 
is  now  once  more  undergoing  liquefaction  at  the 
festival  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples  was  the  blood 
of  that  martyr.  I can  only  say  that  it  was  far 
from  my  design  to  give  offence  ; and  while  beg- 
ging F.  C.  H.  to  accept  my  apology  for  having  done 
so,  would  request  his  permission  to  withdraw  the 
expression  which  he  deems  improper. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingliam. 

Serfs  (4*^'^  S.  iv.  254.)  — There  is  no  reason 
why  serfs  may  not  mean  stags  without  any  altera-? 
tion  to  cerfs.  I suppose  it  to  be  a parallel  case  to 
a passage  in  the  French  prose  romance  of  Alexan- 
der— Nas  tu  pas  veu  par  plusieurs  fois  que  ung 
[lyon]  meit  a la  fuite  grant  quantite  de  serfz  ?” 
To  this  passage  the  French  editor  appends  a 
note — On  reconnait  la  les  idees  provenant  de  la 
superiorite  si  marquee  de  la  chevalerie,  au  mqyen 
age,  sur  les  serfs  et  sur  les  vilains.”  This  is  a 
delicious  blunder,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
parallel  passage  in  the  Latin  version  is — 
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nescis  quod  unus  leo  multos  cervos  in  fugam 
vertit  ? ” and  the  Greek  version  has  e’Aa^ous.  See 
the  passages  quoted  at  length  in  my  edition  of 
William  of  Palerne  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  p.  240. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

The  Dodo  (4*’’  S.  iv.  16G,  264.) — I believe  that 
I have  the  painting  of  Rolandt  Savary  alluded  to. 
The  subject  seems  to  be  the  temptation  of  Eve. 
The  picture  is  full  of  the  portraits  of  animals, 
birds,  and  even  of  insects,  and  is  very  highly 
finished.  I do  not  find  any  bird  answering  to  the 
description  of  the  dodo. 

My  late  brother,  Mr.  John  Jackson,  informed 
me  that  he  had  seen  a duplicate  of  this  painting 
either  at  Dresden  or  Berlin.  Wm.  Jackson’. 

I do  not  quite  understand  whether  Mr.  Shirley 
is  inquiring  for  paintings  of  the  dodo,  but  if  early 
engravings  are  sought  for,  there  is  one  inHulsius’s 
Voyages,  in  part  ii.  of  the  Dutch  Voyages  to  the 
East  Indies,”  with  the  following  description  (it 
is  marked  No.  2.  in  the  plate)  : — 

^’jSo.  2,  die  so  gross  seyn  als  bey  uns  die  Schwanen, 
mit  grossen  Kopffen,  und  haben  auff  dem  Kopff  ein  Pell, 
gleich  als  wenn  sie  ein  Kappen  daraulF  batten  ; sie  haben 
keine  Fludern  an  dem  orth  da  die  Flugel  siehen  solten  ; 
haben  sie  di'ey  oder  vier  schwartze  Federlein  mind  da 
der  Schwantz  siehen  solte  : haben  sie  4 oder  5 klein  ge- 
krummete  Pflaum  federn  seyn  von  Farben  grawlich. 
Wir  nennen  sie  Walg-Vogel.  Erstlich  auss  der  ursach 
dass  jelanger  sie  gesotten  wurden,  je  zeher  sie  zu  essen 
waren.  Je  doch  war  der  Magen  sampt  der  Brust  fazt 
gut.” 

Anoh. 

_ Milton’s  Handwriting  (4‘^  S.  iv.  232,  263.) — 
Since  the  appearance  of  Sir  William  Tite’s 
letter,  I have  again  examined  with  great  care  the 
fac- simile  given  by  Sotheby  of  the  sonnet  in 
Posse’s  Mel  Heliconium.  As  a result  of  this 
examination  I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  not 
only  that  the  handwriting  is  not  Milton’s,  but 
that  it  is  not  even  a good  imitation,  and  certainly 
not  “ very  like  it,”  as  Sir  W.  Tite  says.  It  is 
probably  a modern  forgery.  Mr.  Bond,  whose 
authority  on  questions  of  this  kind  is  infinitely 
higher  -than  Sotheby’s,  condemned  it  long  since. 

If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
Sotheby’s  fac-simile  of  the  sonnet  with  his  fac- 
similes of  the  Trinity  MS.,  I think  he  will  allow 
that  my  opinion  was  not  too  decidedly  expressed. 

William  Aldis  Wright. 

Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 

Erse  Words  denoting  the  Moon  (4‘^  S.  iv.  4, 
229.) — I do  not  find  luan  in  Cregeen’s  Manx  Dic- 
tionary, but  lune,  Ihein,  Iheiim,  eayst,  re,  ray  are  all 
traceable.  If  luan,  lune,  Ihein,  llieiun  be  deter- 
mined modifications  of  the  Latin  luna,  there  need 
be  no  more  said  about  them ',  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  epithets  bestowed  on  the  moon,  there 
appears  to  be  a probable  relationship  to  the  Manx 


aalin  = fair,  beautiful.  The  Manx  gial  or  giall  = 
white,  bright,  is  evidently  identical  with  geal,  A.-S. 
With  regard  to  eayst,  although  I am  not  in  pos- 
session of  a Manx  Biljle,  I believe  the  translators 
generally  used  that  word,  but  not  always ; for 
Cregeen  says : — 

“RE  = the  moon,  one  of  the  names  of  the  moon;  the 
same  word  which  the  Rev.  Wm.  Shaw  gives  in  his  Gaelic 
Dictionary  for  moon,  although  the  translators  of  the 
Bible  have  written  it  ray  (Isa.  lx.  19),  the  same  as  a ray 
of  light.” 

And  although  means  a new  moon,  yet 

re-hollys  vooar  y n'ouyr  means  the  great  harvest 
moonlight,  and  re-hollys  vooar  ny  gahhyl  means 
the  moonlight  that  immediately  follows  the 
former ) which  applications  of  re  evidently  incor- 
porate the  word  in  Manx  usage.  The  Manx  ree 
is  masculine,  and  means  king;  the  Manx  re  is 
feminine,  and  means  moon.  The  Manx  gy'ian  = 
sun  is  considered  of  both  genders,  and  as  he  is 
poetically  styled  the  king  of  day,  and  the  moon 
the  queen  of  night,  the  association  is  obvious; 
and  the  deification  of  the  masculine  almost  implies 
as  much  of  the  feminine,  as  the  names  of  the 
Manx  days  of  the  week  illustrate.  The  Manx 
word  for  month  is  mee,  and  for  age  is  cash — a pos- 
sible approximation  to  eayst,  seeing  that  the  moon 
is  concerned  in  many  computations.  Let  us, 
however,  see  if  eayst  and  re  may  be  derived  as 
follows : — As,  then,  both  sun  and  moon  are  popu- 
larly said  to  rise,  and  the  word  irr  or  irree  means 
to  rise,  and  irree-ny-greinney  means  the  rising  of 
the  sun ; also,  as  the  moon  is  popularly  said  to 
shine  with  borrowed  light  lent  by  the  sun,  and 
eeassit  means  lent  or  borrowed,  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  eayst  may  imply  dependence  on  another, 
and  that  its  other  name  re,  and  the  sun’s  name 
grian,  may  both  be  related  to  irree,  and  derive  their 
respective  names  from  the  apparent  act  which 
that  verb  expresses.  Also,  as  the  masculine  ree-= 
king,  we  may  by  personification  justly  now  con- 
sider the  feminine  re  = queen  ; and  could  personi- 
fication be  so  established,  why  then  both  eayst 
and  re  would  imply,  if  not  prove,  corresponding 
deification  and  relative  worship,  which  would  be 
confirmed  by  the  almost  conclusive  derivation  of 
eayst  from  y yee  astyr  = the  god  of  the  evening, 
or  the  evening  god.  J.  Beale. 

The  Seven  Ages  oe  Man  (3'’'^  S.  xii.  145.) — I 
have  already  pointed  out  the  description  of  seven 
ages  of  man  in  the  old  poem  entitled  ^‘This 
World  is  but  a Vanyte.”  I have  just  come  across 
a paragraph  in  Arnold’s  Chronicle  (ed.  1811,  p.  157) 
which  seems  worth  noting.  Arnold  is  supposed 
to  have  died  about  a.d.  1521 : — 

“ The  vij  Ages  of  Man  lining  in  the  World. — The  furst 
age  is  infancie  and  lastith  from  y«  byrth  vnto  vij.  yere  of 
age.  The  ij.  childhod  and  endurith  vnto  xv.  yere  age. 
The  iij.  age  is  adholocencye  and  endurith  vnto  xxv.  yere 
age.  The  iiij.  age  is  youthe  and  endurith  vnto  xxxv. 
yere  age.  The  v.  age  is  manhod  and  endurith  vnto  I. 
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yere  age.  The  vi.  age  is  [elde?]  * and  lasteth  vnto  Ixx. 
yere  age.  The  vij.  age  of  man  is  crepili  and  endurith 
vnto  dethe.” 

Walter  W.  See  at. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

St.  Doijloegh  (4*^  S.  iv.  235.) — Sir  Thomas 
WiHHnsTGTOH  will  find  full  particulars  of  this 
ancient  structure  in  D’Alton’s  County  of  Dublin, 
vol.  i.  p.  222.  Mr.  D’Alton  follows  Lanigan  in 
the  Ibelief  that  this  chapel  or  shrine  was  erected 
"by  natives,  and  not  by  Danes. 

There  is  one  thing  quite  certain,  that  it  was  in 
existence  in  the  year  1178,  for  Archbishop  O’Toole 
granted  the  chapel  of  St.  Doulogh’s,  with  the 
tithes  thereof,  to  Christchurch. 

Archdall,  in  his  Monasticon,  p.  253,  states  : — 

“ There  was  also  an  ancient  abhe}’’  here  ; for  we  find 
that  St.  Dulech,  son  of  Amalgad,  son  of  Sinell,  &c.  is 
honoured  at  Clochar,  near  Faeldrium,  in  Fingall,  on  the 
17th  November.” 

Liom.  F. 

Gough,  a Surname  (4*^  S.  iii.  426.) — I have 
been  hoping  that  my  distinguished  namesake, 
Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  or  some  other  able 
contributor  to  N.  & Q,.”  would  reply  to  W. 
C.  B.’s  query  touching  the  derivation  of  this  sur- 
name. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  I am  told,  states  in  his  work 
on  British  Surnames,  that  Gough  is  Welsh,  and 
means  red. 

There  is  a French  adjective  goffe,  signifying 
awkward,  ill-shaped ; and  there  is  an  Italian 
adjective  gofo,  which  is  interpreted  foolish,  ig- 
norant, stupid. 

^^A.  Goffe,”  in  1629-30,  acted  in  one  of  Mas- 
singer’s plays. 

The  Latin  gobius  is  translated  by  Dr.  Smith  as 

a fish  of  small  value,  probably  a gudgeon.” 
Shakspeare  gives  the  name  Gobbo  ” to_^  Launce- 
lot,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

If  this  subject  be  further  discussed  in  your 
pages,  I for  one  shall  feel  glad.  J.  G. 

Brunetto  Latini  (4*'^  S.  iv.  174.) — The  letter 
quoted  by  Mr.  Davenport  is  taken  from  Edwards’ 
Libraries  and  Founders  of  Libraries,  who  gives  as 
his  authority  a MS.  volume  by  Lady  Macclesfield 
on  The  Early  History  of  Shirburn.”  I find 
another  indication  of  Latini’s  visit  to  England  in 
Chambers’s  Book  of  Days,  vol.  i.  p.  668,  but  will 
not  take  up  space  by  quoting  from  a work  so 
easy  of  access.  A writer  in  (fc  Q.”  Aug.  19, 
1865,  J.  M.,  mentions  that  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Monthly  Magazine  contain  letters  said  to  be 
translated  from  'Brunetto  Latini,  who  is  asserted 
to  have  been  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  HI. 
and  to  have  had  an  interview  with  Roger  Bacon, 
in  which  a variety  of  discoveries  were  communi- 
cated, such  as  the  mode  of  making  gunpowder, 

* A blank  space  here.  Probably  it  should  be  elde,  i.  e. 

old  age. 


the  virtues  of  the  magnet,  &c.  I have  not  been 
able  to  verify  this  assertion,  and  should  be  glad 
of  information  on  the  subject.  Ditcheield. 

Hogarth’s  Lady’s  Last  Stare  ” (4^^  S.  iv. 
116.) — The  picture  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Cheese- 
man,  and  published  May  8,  1825,  by  Hurst, 
Robinson,  & Co.  The  size  24  in.  by  19  in.  A 
proof  before  the  writing  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
(Nichols’s  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth,  1833,  p.  253.) 
At  p.  339  he  refers  to  an  anecdote  in  the  Gentle- 
man's 3£agazine,  1822,  ii.  487,  by  which  it  appears 
that  Hogarth  intended  the  lady  as  a portrait  of 
Miss  Salusbury,  afterwards  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Piozzi, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Mrs.  Piozzi  relates  how 
Hogarth  came  to  paint  the  picture  from  her  and 
for  her,  in  her  Autobiography  and  Letters  published 
by  Mr.  Hayward.  A small  engraving  of  it  is 
prefixed  to  the  second  volume.  The  picture  is 
now  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  at  Goodwood. 

Ditcheield. 

The  Taurobolium  and  Kriobolium  (4**^  S. 
iv.  6.) — Mr.  Mac  Cabe  will  find  further  informa- 
tion in  Fleetwood’s  Sylloge,  p.  11,  Reinesius’ 
Syntagma,  note  on  Class  I.  40,  Fabretti’s  Inscrip. 
Antiq.  Explic.,  p.  665,  and  Creuzer’s  Sipnbolik, 
ii.  p.  386.  The  inscription  (noticed  by  Dollinger) 
in  Mommsen’s  Inscript.  Beg.  Neapol.  n.  2602,  re- 
lates to  Venus  Ccelestis,  and  the  date  assigned  to 
it,  133  A.D,,  seems  not  quite  certain.  As  to  the 
question  whether  the  rites  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Christianity,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Taurobolium  of  the  fourth  century  (if  not 
of  a previous  period)  was  a mixture  of  the  cultus 
of  Cybele  and  Mithras  with  the  addition  of  some 
Christian  principles  and  terms,  such  as  percipere 
and  in  (eternum  renatus.  J.  M^C. 

Toronto. 

Cobh  AM  Family  (4‘^  S.  iv.  197,  247.) — Some 
account  of  the  Cobhams  will  be  found  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.  Additional  MS.  16,279,  p.  326  et  seq. 

John  de  Cobham,  son  of  the  Countess  Marshal, 
was  of  the  Kentish  stock.  Sir  John  de  Cobham 
(father  of  the  first  Baron  Cobham),  Justice  K.  B,, 
who  died  in  28  Edw.  I.,  by  his  wife  Joan  de  Sept- 
vans,  had  a younger  son  Ralph.  This  Sir  Ralph 
de  Cobham,  by  Mary  the  Countess  Marshal,  was 
father  of  John  de  Cobham,  who  w^as  living  in 
41  Edw.  HI.  1367.  B.  W.  Greeneield. 

Southampton. 

Regent’s  Canal  (4^^  S.  iv.  233.) — The  old 
Fleet  River  came  out  at  the  corner  of  Clarence 
Road,  under  the  Kentish  Town  Road,  across 
Jeffery  Street,  to  the  Camden  Road,  and  upon  the 
bed  of  which  the  Regent’s  Canal  was  made  to 
King’s  Road,  where  it  turned  off  southward  by 
the  Lime  Wharf  under  Pratt  Street,  and  so  on 
past  Goodall’s  Works.  In  1837  the  sewer  was 
made  in  College  Street,  when  the  Fleet  River 
was  diverted  into  it.  If  Camden  should  write 
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again,  I sliould  like  to  know  what  work  of  TimTbs 
contains  the  account  of  the  Fleet. 

I shall  be  pleased  if  Herme^^teude  or  Tewaes 
can  give  me  an  answer  to  my  query  in  4^^^  S.  iv.  95, 
upon  the  Cansick  family. 

I find  in  De  Bernardy’s  list  of  persons  wanted 
to  unclaimed  property  a Mary  Cansick.  Who 
was  she  ? E.  Brown. 

Kensington. 

Beremouse  (4*^  S.  iv.  254.) — In  the  Mani'pulus 
Vocahulorum  of  the  E.  E.  T.  Society’s  publica- 
tions this  word  is  rendered  hat,  from  the  A.-S. 
hrere-mus.  Under  it  is  the  note,  Reremouse,  or 
backe  which  flyeth  in  the  darcke,  nycteris,  ves- 
pertilio.”  (Huloet.) 

One  meaning  of  rere  given  in  the  Bahees  Booh 
is  late,  and  it  is  used  in  connection  with  suppers 
both  in  that  and  Hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Christ, 
May  not  the  reremonse,  then,  be  the  late-moiise  on 
the  strength  of  its  habits  and  its  Latin  equiva- 
lent ? I am  the  rawest  of  tyros  in  this  kind  of 
learning,  and  throw  out  the  notion  as  a mere 
conjecture.  Messrs.  Skeat,  Furnivall,  &c.  will 
therefore,  I trust,  be  merciful,  and  correct  me,  if 
wrong,  with  mildness.  For  this  they  will  earn 
my  grateful  thanks.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Eectory. 

The  question  put  is,  whether  rere  is  derived 
from  hreran,  to  flutter,  or  from  lirere,  raw  ? Tlie 
answer  I consider  must  be  the  former,  for  it  de- 
scribes a peculiarity  of  this  animal.  White,  in 
his  Selhorne,  says  the  bat  — 

“ would  take  flies  out  of  a person’s  hand ; if  you  gave  it 
anjdhing  to  eat,  it  brought  its  wings  round  before  the 
mouth,  hovering  and  hiding  its  head  in  the  manner  of 
birds  of  prej^  when  they  feed.” 

Daniell  {Zoolog.  Soc.,  ISTov.  11,  1834)  says : — 

“ The  blue-bottle  flies  approaching  within  range  of  the 
bat’s  wings  were  struck  down  by  their  action,  the  animal 
itself  falling  at  the  same  moment  witli  all  its  membranes 
expanded,  and  covering  over  the  prostrate  fly,  with  its 
head  thrust  under  in  order  to  secure  its  prey.  . . . Masti- 
cation appeared  to  be  a laboured  operation,  consisting  of 
a succession  of  eager  bites  and  snaps,  and  the  sucking 
process  (if  it  may  be  so  termed),  b}^  which  the  insect  was 
drawn  into  the  mouth,  being  much  assisted  by  the  loose- 
ness of  the  lips.  Several  minutes  were  employed  in 
devouring  a large  fly.” 

^ But  the  peculiarity  of  its  flight  may  have  first 
given  the  bat  the  name  of  flitter  or  flutter-mouse. 

The  other  opinion,  that  it  is  derived  from  hrere, 
raw,  appears  to  be  an  obiter  dictum.  The  bat 
cannot  be  considered  more  raw  than  any  other 
uncooked  animal ; nor  does  the  word  rear  (a  moitie 
cuit'),  as  applied  to  meat  not  sufficiently  done  for 
some  tastes,  mean  raiu.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Samuel  Speed  (4^^  pGSj  iv.  11.)— Mr. 

Grosart  will  find  an  account  of  this  author  in 
Brayley’s  History  of  Surrey,  vol.  v.  p.  208,  note  ^ ' 

which,  however,  confuses  him  with  his  name- 


; sake,  unless  Wood  is  wrong  and  this  pretender 
to  poetry  ” and  the  Canon  of  Christchurch  are 
1 one  and  the  same  person.  This  account  does  not 
, mention  him  as  the  author  of  Prison  Pietie,  but 
states  that  he 

“Was  imprisoned  in  Ludgate.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  first  prison  with  the  internal  economy  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  acquainted  ; for  in  1675  [1674]  he 
published  a tract  intituled  Fragmenta  Carceris ; or,  the 
King's  Bench  Scuffle,  §-c.” 

The  bibliographies  assign  both  Prison  Pietie 
and  Fragmenta  Carceris  to  the  same  author,  but 
it  seems  odd  that  the  coarse  and  ribald  verses  of 
the  latter  should  so  soon  be  followed  b}^  others  of 
so  different  a strain.  James  Delano. 

Chaucer’s  Chronology  (4^^  S.  ii.  271.) — I 
have  proved  clearly,  in  the  passage  in  N.  & Q.” 
above  referred  to,  that  Chaucer  was  quite  right 
in  linking  the  month  of  April  with  the  fact  of  the 
sun  being  in  the  constellation  (not  the  sigri)  of  the 
Bam.  It  is  clear  that,  to  be  consistent,  he  must 
put  the  sun,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Bull.  It  escaped  my  notice  at  the 
time  (as  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
every  one  else)  that  this  is  just  the  very  thing 
which  he  has  actually  done.  Here  is  the  pas- 
sage : — 

“ In  May,  that  moder  is  of  monthes  gladde,  . . . 

When  Phebus  dothe  his  bryghte  bemes  sprede 
Ej^ght  in  the  white  Bool,  it  so  bytydde 
As  1 shal  synge.  On  Mayes  day  the  thridde,"  &c. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  bk.  ii.  first  stanza  (if  rightly 
numbered). 

It  ought  also  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a similar 
passage  in  the  first  stanza  of  “ The  Complaint  of 
the  Black  Knight.” 

On  the  third  of  May,  which  answers  to  the 
eleventh  day  notu,  the  sun  was  in  the  twenty- 
second  degree  of  Taurus,  which  answers  to  the 
twenty-eighth  now,  owing  to  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  This  makes  the  sun’s  place  to  be 
very  near  indeed  to  the  Pleiades,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  form  part  of  the  Bull.  Chaucer  is 
heretagain  quite  right,  as  becomes  one  who  wrote 
on  the  astrolabe.  I have  already  pointed  out  that 
he  elsewhere  puts  the  sun  in  June  in  the  constel- 
lation Gemini,  but  in  the  sign  Cancer.  All  these 
statements  agree  together,  and  the  question  is 
thus  most  completely  settled. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

CucKooPENNERS  (4‘'>  S.  iv.  233.)— Surely  these 
must  be  an  offshoot  from  a village  of  ancient  re- 
nown in  the  county  of  Notts,  alluded  to  in  the 
following  little  Mery  Tale,”  reprinted  by  Mr. 

J.  O.  Halliwell : — 

“ On  a time  the  men  of  Gotham  fain  would  have 
pinn'd  in  the  cuckow,  whereby  she  should  sing  all  the 
year;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  town  they  had  a hedge 
made  round  in  compass,  and  they  had  got  a cuckow,  and 
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put  her  into  it;  and  said,  ‘ Sing  here,  and  you  shall  lack 
neither  meat  nor  drink  all  the  year.’  The  cuckow,  when 
she  perceived  herself  encompassed  within  the  hedge,  she 
flew  away.  ‘A  vengeance  on  her,’  said  the  wise  men, 
‘ we  made  not  our  hedge  high  enough.’  ” 

S.  H.  Haklowe. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
term  Cuckoopenners/’  applied  to  a cricket  club 
in  Somersetshire,  may  I be  allowed  to  suggest 
that  it  arises  from  a well-known  Somersetshire 
legend,  of  something  the  same  character  as  the 
tradition  of  the  Wiltshire  folk  raking  the  moon 
out  of  a pool  for  green  cheese. 

The  Somersetshire  story  is,  that  some  wise 
men  in  the  olden  times  determined  to  solve  the 
mystery  that  surrounded  the  cuckoo ; whether  it 
hid  itself  during  the  winter,  or  lost  its  voice, 
or  became  changed  into  a hawk — all  of  which 
theories  had  their  supporters.  With  this  view, 
these  Solomons  of  Somerset  took  an  unfledged 
cuckoo  from  the  nest,  and  built  a high  wall 
around  it.  Within  this  enclosure  the  bird  was 
kept,  and  well  fed  and  attended  to,  like  a prisoner 
of  state.  Meantime  the  wise  men  watched  for 
the  metamorphoses,  and  the  country  was  on  the 
qui  vive  for  the  discovery  of  the  mystery  which 
had  surrounded  the  cuckoo  for  so  many  centuries. 
The  bird  quietly  grubbed  until  it  was  fledged, 
when  it  spread  its  wings  and  easily  flew  over  the 
high  wall  and  escaped.  The  wise  men  had  for- 
gotten to  roof  their  enclosure — they  had  penned 
the  cuckoo,  but  had  forgotten  that  it  would  fly, 
so  it  escaped  without  paying  poundage.  Hence 
they  were  derisively  called  “ Cuckoo-jt;mwers,” 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  Wiltshire  moon- 
rakers.  L.  R.  J. 

Wilkie  : Reading  the  Will  ” (4‘^  S.  iv. 
234.)  — The  picture  described  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  new  Pinacothek  at  Munich  is  the  original  by 
Sir  David  Wilkie.  It  was  a commission  to  the 
artist  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  was  finished 
in  1820,  in  which  year  it  appeared  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  {Annals  of  the  Fine  Aids, 
V.  393.)  On  the  arrival  of  the  picture  at  Munich,  it 
was  placed  in  the  king’s  private  cabinet,  where 
it  remained  till  the  death  of  that  monarch. 
Shortly  after  this  event  Wilkie,  rambling  over 
the  Continent  in  search  of  health,  found  himself 
in  Munich  in  company  with  his  friend  Mr.  W. 
Woodburn.  Desirous  of  inspecting  his  work  of 
bygone  years,  Wilkie  sought  for  permission  of 
entrance  for  himself  and  friend  from  the  succeed- 
ing monarch,  by  whose  special  mandate  the  mor- 
tuary seals  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  late  king’s 
cabinet  were  broken,  and  the  artist  had  the 
gratification  of  once  more  beholding  his  cele- 
brated production.  An  interesting  account  of  this 
visit  is  given  in  a privately  printed  pamphlet 
before  me,  entitled  — 


“ A Letter  to  Charles  Stonliouse,  Esq.,  formerly  Pupil 
of  Sir  David  Wilkie.  By  Edward  Willes,  Esq.,”  8vo. 
(Lausanne),  1842,  pp.  36. 

Shortly  after  the  period  of  this  visit,  the  paint- 
ing, as  the  production  of  a living  artist,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Schleisiieim,  a desertea  palace  of  the 
Bavarian  electors,  about  seven  miles  from  the 
capital,  and  is  so  described  in  Murray’s  Handbook 
for SouthernGe7'inany,lS^7 It  is  now  finally 
restored  to  the  magnificent  art-palace  at  Munich, 
and  there  worthily  vindicates  the  claims  of  the 
British  school  of  painting.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Antecessor  (4^^  S.  iv.  233.)  — I cannot  help 
thinking  that  R.  C.  L.  has  been  singularly  unfor- 
tunate in  the  choice  of  his  very  agreeable  illus- 
tration, as,  in  keeping  with  the  strict  etymological 
meaning  of  the  word  predecessor,  it  tells  directly 
against  him.  Had  R.  C.  L.  been  the  fortunate 
individual  to  whom  this  supposed  benevolent 
gentleman  had  ‘‘handed  over  his  estate,”  then  he 
would  have  been  R.  C.  L.’s  decessor ; but  as  it  was 
handed  over  to  his  father,  he  becomes  his  pre- 
decessor, the  relationship  between  them  reaching 
farther  back,  “ decessorem  prsedecessoremque  ves- 
trum.”  {Cassiod.  Var.  iv.  44.)  But  antecessor  is 
one  who  has  gone  before  another  without  any 
relation  to  time  whatever ; a dozen  may  have  in- 
tervened, but  he  is  as  truly  the  aiitecessor  of  the 
twelfth  as  he  is  of  the  first.  Being  what  would 
be  called  in  logic  a generic  term,  it  may  be  predi- 
cated of  every  kindred  term  which  comes  beneath 
it.  Whence  Mr.  Gladstone  was  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  using  it  as  a simple  convertible  of  prede- 
cessor. The  fact  of  the  gentleman’s  living  in  his 
old  home  as  a guest,  after  he  had  given  it  away, 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Ownership  is  the 
question  ; and  if  he  has  transferred  this  to  another, 
that  other  is  the  possessor,  and  he,  be  he  dead  or 
alive — for  this  makes  no  difference — is  decessor, 
pr<2decessor,  or  antecessor,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Eectory,  Arundel. 

Chowder  Party  S.  iv.  157,  244.) — Your 
correspondent  W.  T.  M.  is  doubtless  aware  of  the 
custom,  some  years  ago,  of  the  chowder-eating 
upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  during  the  good 
times,  long  since  gone  past,  of  the  American 
liners — when  it  was  the  custom  to  catch  the  fish 
and  make  a chowder.  It  is  related  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  who  was  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  from 
1816  to  1820,  that  during  his  voyage  from  Eng- 
land to  assume  his  government,  upon  his  arrival 
on  the  banks  in  question,  the  crew  were  set  to 
fish,  and  they  were  successful — and  a chowder 
was  made.  Lord  Dalhousie  often  told  this  inci- 
dent at  his  table  in  Halifax,  N.S.  Lord  Derby, 
in  his  voyage  to  the  United  States,  probably  con- 
formed to  this  custom  on  the  banks;  if  so,  the 
noble  earl  has  doubtless  a pleasant  recollection  of 
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his  chowder  party  on  hoard  The  Canada”  in 
1824. 

There  appears  to  he  a difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  making  of  this  dish.  John  R.  Bartlett,  in 
his  Dictionary  of  Americanisms,  Boston,  U.S.,  1859 
(p.  81),  gives  the  following  definition  of  — 

“ Choavder.  a favourite  dish  in  New  England,  made 
of  fish,  pork,  onions,  and  biscuit,  stewed  together.  Cider 
and  champagne  are  sometimes  added.  Pic-nic  parties 
to  the  sea-shore  generally  have  a dish  of  chowder,  pre- 
pared by  themselves  in  some  grove  near  the  beach,  from 
fish  caught  at  the  same  time.” 

Grose  describes  the  same  as  a sea  dish.  Wright, 
in  the  Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  (i.  639), 
notices  chowder  thus  : — 

“ Chowder.  A dish  of  fish,  boiled  with  biscuit,  &c. 
In  the  West  of  England,  chowder-beer  is  a liquor  made 
by  boiling  black  spruce  in  water,  and  mixing  it  with 
molasses.” 

Chowder  parties  are  not  peculiar  to  the  New 
England  States  — both  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  these  social  gatherings  are  very  fashion- 
able. In  England,  some  forty  years  ago,  corned 
salmon,  mixed  with  potatoes  and  baked  in  the 
oven,  was  known  by  the  name  of  chowder.  The 
word  itself  must  be  of  English  origin. 

G.  J.  Shears. 

Brompton. 

Velocipedes  (4^^^  S.  iv.  121, 240.) — Velocipedes 
were  introduced  about  the  year  1817.  They  were 
at  fiLrst  made  heavy  and  clumsy,  of  wood,  worked 
by  the  feet  treading  on  the  ground,  and  very  un- 
wieldy to  manage.  I speak  from  some  experience. 
I had  one  soon  after  their  introduction,  and  could 
go  at  a good  pace  upon  it  on  level  ground,  and  of 
course  much  faster  down  hill.  In  this  case  no 
motion  of  the  feet  was  requisite ; but  with  feet 
outstretched  and  resting  on  the  iron  of  the  front 
wheel,  you  went  merrily  down,  the  dandy-horse 
going  the  whole  way  by  its  own  impetus.  It  was 
all  so  far  very  pleasant,  but  the  least  ascent  re- 
quired laborious  working,  and  any  ordinary  hill 
obliged  the  rider  to  pull  his  horse  after  him,  in- 
stead of  being  carried  by  it.  The  great  objection 
to  the  old  velocipede  was  that  in  your  progress, 
and  particularly  when  going  at  a great  pace  down 
hill,  the  wheels  threw  up  constantly  gravel  and 
small  stones,  and  if  one  of  these  got  into  the  front 
wheel  your  progress  was  suddenly  stopped,  you 
were  without  any  notice  thrown  forward,  and  the 
hind  wheel  was  seen  whirling  round  over  j'our 
head.  I had  manj^  of  these  sudden  falls  forward, 
but  providentially  escaped  any  serious  injury. 
These  shocks,  however,  were  exactly  calculated  to 
produce  hernia ; and  the  dread  of  them  was  enough 
to  induce  many  to  give  up  the  dandy-horse,  as  it 
did.  F.  C.  H. 

Daniel  Defoe’s  First  Publication  S. 
252.) — If  Mr.  William  Lee  refers  to  Flexman’s 
Chronological  Account  of  the  Worhs  of  Dr,  Gilbert 


Burnet,  appended  to  the  Oxford  edition  (1833)  of 
Burnet’s  History  of  His  Own  Time,  he  will  find 
at  p.  357  of  vol.  vi.  duly  catalogued  the  tract  he 
has  attributed  to  Daniel  Defoe  in  his  recently 
published  Life. 

S.  R.  Townshend  Mater,  E.R.S.L. 

An  Omen  of  Ill-luck  (4^**  S.  iv.  213.) — In 
Shropshire,  about  Shiffnal,  it  is  thought  very  un- 
lucky to  place  a pair  of  bellows  or  a pair  of  new 
boots  on  a table.  If  you  do  so,  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  a quarrel  in  the  household. 

M.  D.  says  that  in  his  neighbourhood  this 
superposition  of  bellows  on  table  is  of  ill-omen ; 
but  he  does  not  say  where  his  neighbourhood  is. 
So  also  in  the  same  number  of  ‘‘N.&Q.”  A Notts 
Parson,  speaking  of  one  of  his  servants,  says  that 
in  her  village  it  is  the  custom  to  do  so  and  so  j but 
he  does  not  tell  us  what  her  A'illage  is. 

W^'hen  the  Mulligan  was  asked  where  he  lived, 
and  replied  vaguely  Out  there,”  he  did  at  least 
wave  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  Oxford  Street ; 
but  here  we  have  notes  of  local  customs,  and  no 
mention  of  the  localities  where  they  prevail. 

A.  J.M. 

Col.  Valentine  Walton  (4‘^  S.  iv.  216.)  — 
When  Valentine  Wanton  (not  Walton)  made  his 
escape  to  the  Continent,  he  took  with  him  some- 
papers,  and  perhaps  among  them  the  History' 
mentioned  by  Hearne.  A foreign  gentleman  on 
a visit,  in  1785,  to  Lord  Ludlow  at  Great  Staugh- 
ton  (Wanton’s  forfeited  estate),  said  that  Col.. 
Wanton’s  title-deeds  were  then  at  Tours. 

Joseph  Rix,  M.D^ 

St.  Neots. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

The  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  Edward  VI.  and 
The  Ordinal  of  1549,  together  with  the  Order  of  the 
Communion,  1548.  Reprinted  entire,  and  edited  by  Eev. 
H.  B.  Walton,  M.A.,  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Eev.  P.  G.  Medd,  M.A.,  &c.  (Eivingtons.) 

The  documents  in  the  present  little  volume  are  un- 
questionably of  great  importance  in  illustrating  the  history 
of  our  liturgy,  and  as  such  the  book  Avill  be  welcome  to 
all  English  Churchmen.  It  contains — first,  a careful  and 
accurate  reproduction,  in  a modern  form,  of  the  edition  of 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  issued  by  Whitchurche,  J une 
16,  1549,  which  is  the  latest  edition  of  our  first  Prayer- 
Book,  as  finally  arranged.  Secondly,  The  Order  of  the 
Communion  of  1548,  Avhich,  although  originally  distri- 
buted by  thousands  for  use  throughout  the  country,  is 
noAV  extremely  scarce,  the  extant  copies  exhibiting  such 
appreciable  variations  as  to  indicate  four  different  issues. 
Thirdly,  The  Ordinal  of  1549,  reprinted  from  the  fine 
copy  preserved  at  Lambeth. 

Christabel  and  the  Lyrical  and  Imaginative  Poems  of  S. 
T.  Coleridge,  arranged  and  introduced  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.  (S.  Low  & Son.) 

This  new  volume  of  the  Bayard  Series  is  indeed  a 
dainty  book  to  set  before  eveiy^  lover  of  true  poetry. 
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“ Christabel,”  “ Kubla  Khan,”  “The  Eime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,”  and  all  Coleridge’s  exquisite  lyrics  beautifully 
printed,  and  introduced  by  a prefatory  essay  on  Coleridge 
by  Mr.  Swinburne,  which,  if  not  free  from  some  of  that 
writer’s  faults,  is  replete  with  genius  and  originality. 

Books  Received  : — 

The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius  Autoninus  trans- 
lated hy  George  Long.  Second  Edition  revised  and  com- 
pared. (Bell  & Daldy.) 

This  edition,  carefully  revised,  and  to  which  the  editor 
has  added  a few  corrections  and  a few  notes,  has  a very 
pungent  introductory  note  not  likely  to  be  reprinted  in 
America. 

The  True  Story  of  Lord  and  Lady  Byron  as  told  hy  Lord 
Macaiday^  Thomas  Moore,  Leigh  Hunt,  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, the  Countess  of  Blessington,  Lord  Lindsay,  the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  by  Lady  Byron,  and  hy  the  Poet 
himself,  in  Answer  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  (Hotten.) 
A useful  little  collection  of  the  chief  writings  on  Byron’s 
separation  from  his  wife,  with  an  introduction  interesting 
from  the  account  it  gives  of  the  version  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
Story  published  by  her  in  America,  and  of  the  passages 
of  it  omitted  in  the  English  edition. 

Messrs.  Longman’s  announcements  for  the  publishing 
season  promise  well,  commencing  with  two  new  volumes 
(XI.  and  XII.)  of  Froude’s  “ History  of  England  ; “ The 
Norman  Kings  of  England,”  by  Thomas  Cobbe ; “Albert 
Diirer  and  his  Works,”  by  William  B.  Scott ; Mr.  Bence 
Jones’s  “Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday”;  Mr.  Weld’s 
Notes  on  Burgundj’-”;  and  Mr.  Seymour’s  “ Pioneering 
in  the  Pampas  ; ” a new  edition  of  Shaftesbury’s  “ Cha- 
racteristics,” and  a Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  M.  Hatch;  and,  among  illustrated  works  and 
gift-books,  “ In  Fairy  Land,  a Poem,”  by  Mr.  Allingham, 
with  illustrations  by  Doyle ; “ Vikram  and  the  Vampyre, 
an  adaptation  of  Hindu  Devilry,”  bj’’  Mr.  Burton,  illus- 
trated by  Griset;  and  “The  Lord’s  Prayer  Illustrated,” 
by  Pickersgill,  the  woodcuts  being  engraved  by  the 
Brothers  Dalziel. 

The  Academy,  the  new  Literary  J ournal,  started  by 
Mr.  Murray,  bids  fair  to  take  the  world  by  storm ; its 
first  number,  published  to-day,  containing  as  it  does  two 
articles  of  especial  interest  at  this  moment,  namely,  “ A 
hitherto  unpublished  Document,  written  by  Lord  Byron 
at  Venice  in  1816,  relating  to  his  separation  from  Lady 
Byron ; ” and  “ The  only  True  Account  of  the  Destruction 
of  Lord  Byron’s  Autobiography.” 

Autobiography  of  Flora  Macdonald. — It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Autobiography  of  this  heroine,  edited  by 
one  of  her  descendants,  will  be  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUKCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
4he  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  reguired,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

ERASMI  EPISTOLiE. 

Cruikshank’s  Table-Book  and  Omnibus. 

Hone’s  Every  Day-Book.  Vol.  I. 

Heed’s  Shakspeabe.  Vol.  II.  12-Vol  Edit.  Svo.  1809. 

Steevens’s  Ditto.  Vol.  I.  10- Vol.  Edit.  12mo.  1824, 

Astrology;  Old  Almanacs,  &c.,  any. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  T.  Millard,  38,  Ludgate  Hill. 


Dibdin’s  Typographical  Antiquities.  Vols.  I.  II.  III.,  or  any. 
Tusser’s  Five  Hundred  Points  oe  Good  HusbaI'Idry. 
Montague’s  Study  op  Heraldry. 

Earl  op  Berkley’s  Historical  Applications. 

Ussher’s  Body  op  Divinity. 

Wanted  by  Messrs,  E,  Clulow  <5'  Son,  Derby. 


t0  Coi:r0^]30iitf0iTt^. 

Universal  Catalogue  op  Art  Books.  All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

J.  C.  S.  Yes.  His  son's  portrait. 

Scotney  Faaiily.  The  reply  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printers. 

Correspondents  are  reguested  to  ivrite  plainly.  Many  communi- 
cations have  reached  us  lately — some  so  illegibly  xuritten,  some  in  suck 
pale  ink,  and  some  in  pencil — that  we  have  been  obliged  to  lay  them 
aside. 

H.  H.  In  the  then  uncertain  state  of  the  law  of  libel,  the  proprietors 
doubtless  thought  it  prudent  to  print  b— kr — t for  bankrupt. 

Ecclesiastes.  A list  of  the  -fifty  nevj  churches  erected  by  7 Anne, 
cap.  xxxii.  sect.  9,  is  given  in  the  British  Chronologist,  i.  467,  and  the 
Gent.  Mag.  liv.  (Part  ii.),  p.  499. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6c/.,  5s.  6c/.,  and  6s.  6(/.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6c/.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides;  8s.  6c/.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c/.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100_Super  thick  quaUty. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6c/. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s,  6c/.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c/.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s.;  three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto.  4s.  6c/. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841. ) 


WATSOXI’S  ©S.I>  SHEIiSfSr. 

Amontillado  character,  pure,  very  soft,  and  unbrandied,  recommended 
with  confidence.  Per  dozen,  34s. ; bottles  and  cases  3s.  per  dozen  extra 
(if  not  returned).  Three  dozen,  railway  carriage  paid  to  all  England 
and  Wales.  Per  Octave_14  galls,  (cask  included)  equal  to  7 dozen, 
11/.  4s.  A saving  of  2s.  per  dozen.  Railway  carriage  paid  to  all  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Per  Quarter  Cask— 28  galls,  (cask  included),  equal  to 
14  dozen,  21/.  14s.  A saving  of  3s.  per  dozen.  Railway  carriage  paid  to 
all  England  and  Wales. 

W.  D.  WATSON,  Wine  Importer,  72  and  73,  Great  Russell  Street, 
corner  of  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Established  1841.  Full  Price  Lists  post  free  on  application. 

Terms,  Net  Cash. 


EDGES  & BUTLER  solicit  attention  to  their 

PURE  ST,  JULIEN  CLARET 
At  18s.,  20s.,  24s.,  30s.,  and  36s.  per  dozen. 

Choice  Clarets  of  various  growt’ns,  42s.,  48s.,  60s.,  72s.,  84s.,  98«. 
GOOD  DINNER  SHERRY, 

At  24s.  and  30s.  per  dozen. 

Superior  Golden  Sherry 36s.  and  42s. 

Choice  Sherry — Pale,  Golden,  or  Brown. ..  .48s.,  64s.,  and  60s. 

HOCK  and  MOSELLE, 

At  24s.,  30s.,  36s.,  42s.,  48s.,  60s.,  and  84s. 

Port  from  first-class  Shippers 30s.  .36s.  42s, 

Very  Choice  Old  Port 48s.  60s.  72s.  84s. 

CHAMPAGNE, 

At  36s.,  42s.,  48s.,  and  60s. 

Hochjieimer,  Marcobrunner,  Rudesheimer,  Steinberg,  Liebfraumilch, 
60s.;  Johannisberger  and  Steinberger,  72s.,  84s.,  to  12!>.s'. ; Braunberger, 
Grunhausen,  and’  Scharzberg,  48s.  to  84s.;  sparkling  Mosi-tle,  48s.,  60s., 
66s.,  78s.;  very  choice  Champagne,  66s.,  78s.;  line  old  Sack,  Malmsey, 
Frontignac,  Vermuth,  Constantia,  Lachrymse  Christi,  rmj)erial  Tokay, 
and  other  rare  vrines.  Fine  old  Pale  Cognac  Brandy,  6i)s,  and  72s.  per 
dozen.  Foreign  Liqueurs  of  every  description. 

On  receipt  of  a Post  Office  order,  or  reference,  any  quaiitity  will  be 
forwarded  immediately  by 

HEDGES  & BUTLER, 

LONDON:  155,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

Brighton : 30,  King’s  Road, 

(Originally  Established  A.D.  1667). 
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MODERN  KENITES  IN  PALESTINE. 

TLe  traveller  in  Palestine  cannot  fail  to  observe 
that,  while  the  Greek  and  Latin  appellations  given 
to  cities  during  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  and 
Poman  dominations  (such  as  Diospolis,  Nicopolis^ 
^lia  Capitolena,  &c.)  have  in  a great  part  van- 
ished, the  old  Hebrew  names  have  once  more 
reappeared,  slightly  altered  of  course,  according 
to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Arabs,  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

During  the  time  that  the  people  of  Israel  were 
encamped  at  Kadesh,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
exodus,  they  undertook,  contrary  to  the  express 
commands  of  Moses,  a hostile  expedition  against 
Arad,  a city  in  the  Amorite  highlands,  in  which 
they  sulfered  a disastrous  defeat.  It  is  interesting, 
at  the  distance  of  thirty-three  centuries,  to  find 
that  we  can  still  discover  the  site  of  Arad  in  the 
modern  Arabic  name  of  Tell  Arad. 

But  it  would,  of  course,  be  infinitely  more  in- 
teresting if  we  could  detect,  in  any  part  of  Pales- 
tine at  the  present  day,  the  descendants  of  a family 
connected  by  the  ties  of  afiinity  to  Moses ; and  if 
we  could  find  them  still  inhabiting  the  same 
localities  in  which  they  had  been  stationed  by 
Joshua,  and  still  distinguished  by  such  peculiari- 
ties as  may  assist  us  in  identifying  them  with 
some  reasonable  degree  of  probability. 


I am  inclined  to  think  that  such  an  identifica- 
tion may  possibly  be  made.  The  family  to  which 
I allude  is  that  of  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Moses,  who  acted  as  guide  to  the  people  of  Israel 
in  their  route  from  Mount  Sinai  through  the 
desert  of  Paran,  and  who,  in  return  for  this  im- 
portant service,  was  promised  a settlement  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  after  its  conquest  should  have 
been  efiected  (Numb.  x.  29-32). 

Let  us  consider  by  what  criteria  the  descend- 
ants of  Hobab  might  possibly  be  traced,  if  they 
still  existed  in  Palestine. 

1.  They  are  called  in  Scripture  sometimes 
Midianites,  sometimes  Kenites.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  term  3Iidianites  is  an  ethnic  appel- 
lation, belonging  to  them  as  a branch  of  the 
nation  of  Midian,  which,  at  the  period  of  the 
exodus,  was  widely  dispersed  in  various  localities 
to  the  south  and  east  of  Canaan. 

It  appears  equally  certain  that  Kenite  is  not 
a gentilic  term ; since  we  find  that  there  were 
Kenites  among  the  people  of  Canaan  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  19) ; and  we  also 
find  that  there  were  Kenites  among  the  Midian- 
ites, who  were  a people  of  a gentilic  stock  totally 
distinct  from  the  Canaanite  nations. 

We  may  assume  therefore  that  the  Kenites, 
like  the  Perizzites  mentioned  in  the  next  verse  in 
Genesis,  obtained  their  appellation  from  their  pe- 
culiar mode  of  life : as  the  modern  Arabs  are 
divided  into  the  Bedaween,  the^inhabitants  of  the 
desert ; the  Beladeen,  who  dwell  in  cities ; and 
the  Fellaheen,  or  agricultural  Arabs,  wFo  labour 
on  the  soil. 

I think  (and  I believe  the  suggestion  is  now 
made  for  the  first  time)  that  we  may  safely  de- 
rive Keni  (a  Kenite)  from  the  noun  kdneh  (a  reed 
or  cane)  ; and  that  Kenite  was  used  as  a general 
appellation  for  any  people  who  inhabited  huts 
constructed  of  reeds  or  canes. 

This  conjecture  is  rendered  mmre  probable  when 
we  learn  that,  in  the  very  district  in  which  the 
Kenites  of  Hobab’s  family  were  settled,  there  still 
exists  a people  living  in  huts  of  canes  or  reeds, 
and  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  manners  from 
all  the  people  about  them.  I believe  they  are 
the  only  instance  in  modern  Palestine  of  a people 
domiciled  in  this  primitive  fashion. 

It  is  true  that  Heber  (a  descendant  of  Hobab, 
and  whose  wife  Jael  is  famous  in  history)  is 
called  Heber  “the  Kenite”  (Judges  iv.  II), 
although  he  dwelt  in  a tent  (ohel)  j but  it  was 
probably  from  his  partiality  for  a nomade  life  that 
he  separated  himself  from  the  rest  of  his  family, 
and  removed  to  the  north  of  Canaan.  With  the 
same  laxity  of  expression,  the  encampment  of 
Israel  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut.  i.  5),  although 
the  people  of  Israel  never  entered  Moab  (Judges 
xi.  18),  and  although  the  portion  of  Transjor- 
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dania  where  they  encamped  before  crossing  the 
Jordan  had  long  previously  been  conquered  from 
Moab  by  the  Amorites  under  Sihon  (Numb, 
xxi.  26). 

2.  The  district  in  which  the  family  of  Hobab 
was  originally  located  by  Joshua  was  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Midbar  Yehudoh,  or  desert 
of  .Tudah,  and  to  the  south-east  of  Arad  (Judges 
i.  16).  The  desert  of  .Tudah  is  a narrow  strip  of 
country,  extending  from  north  to  south  along  the 
western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Josh.  xv.  61,  62). 
From  hence  they  gradually  spread  them.selves 
along  the  whole  of  the  south  border  of  Judah. 
An  Amalekite  colony  had  settled  in  this  region 
previously  to  the  date  of  the  exodus  (Numb, 
xiv.  45) ; and  Saul,  finding  the  Kenites  inter- 
mixed with  these  Amalekites,  ordered  them  to 
separate  from  that  obnoxious  people,  whom  he 
was  commanded  by  the  prophet  Samuel  to  destroy 
(1  Sam.  XV.  6).  After  the  destruction  of  Amalek, 
the  Kenites  returned  to  their  former  abodes, 
where  they  resided  at  the  time  when  David  and 
his  marauding  company  were  settled  at  Tziklag 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  10). 

It  is  clear  therefore  that,  if  we  hope  to  discover 
any  traces  of  the  descendants  of  Hobab’s  Kenites 
at  the  present  day,  we  must  search  for  them  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  along  the 
south  border  of  Judah. 

Now  it  happens  that  in  the  district  called  El 
Ghor,  which  lies'^exactly  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
there  still  exists  a singular  race  of  people  (known 
as  the  Ghornees,  from  the  locality  which  they 
inhabit),  who  are  in  fact  Kenites  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  as  dwelling  in  huts  of  reeds,  and 
who  are  distinguished  hj  marked  peculiarities 
from  the  Arabs  and  all  the  other  people  around 
them. 

Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles — who,  in  the  year 
1818,  made  the  circuit  of  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea — met  in  the  Ghor  a number  of  these 
people,  of  whom  they  give  an  amusing  descrip- 
tion : — 

“ We  met  some  of  the  natives  taking  in  the  harvest : 
they  were  a wild-looking  people,  and  wore  leathern  aprons 
reaching  to  the  shoulders — a dress  we  had  never  before 
seen.  They  addressed  us  with  much  civility,  and  said 
they  were  much  oppressed  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  whom 
they  described  as  a bad  set  of  people,  caring  neither  for 
God  nor  the  Saints.*  ....  These  people  are  called 
Ghornees,  and  differ  materiallj^  both  in  manners  and 
appearance  from  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  from  the  natives 
of  the  towns.  They  adhere  to  one  place  of  abode,  and 
cultivate  the  land  in  its  vicinity.  They  do  not  live  in 
tents,  like  the  Arabs,  but  build  huts  of  reeds,  rushes,  and 
canes.  They  construct  their  buildings  contiguous  to 
each  other,  and  form  their  villages  in  the  shape  of  a 
square,  with  only  one  entrance  for  the  cattle,  which  are 
thereby  prevented  from  straggling,  and  are  kept  more 
collected  for  protection  during  the  night.  These  people 
treated  us  very  hospitably.” 

* What  “ saints”  do  the  Ghornees  allude  to  ? 


Wbether  these  singular  people  have  any  real 
claim  to  be  deemed  the  descendants  of  Hobab’s 
Kenites,  is  a point  which  I must  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  your  readers.  The  origin  of  the 
Ghornees  certainly  seems  to  merit  a careful  in- 
vestigation, and  may  be  well  worth  the  attention 
of  future  travellers  in  Palestine.  The  evidence 
in  support  of  their  Midianite  descent  rests  on 
three  points:  — 1.  That  they  inhabit  the  same 
tract  of  country  in  which  the  family  of  Hobab 
settled;  2.  That  they  dwell  in  huts  of  canes  or 
reeds,  which  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  Kenite ; and  3.  That  they  are  a distinct 
race  of  people  from  the  Arabs  and  all  the  various 
populations  of  modern  Palestine. 

Henky  Ceossley. 


GUILD  OF  MASONS  AT  FAYERSHAM 
ABBEY. 

In  the  present  volume  (p.  124)  I referred  to  a MS. 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Surrenden  collection. 
In  this  is  a curious  entry  as  follows  : Maiores  de 
ecclia  de  Devinton  fabricator.”  A foot-note  in 
the  History  of  Davington,  p,  58,  partially  clears 
this  up : — 

“The  words  ‘Maiores  Fab ri catores ’ are  very  obscure. 
They  may  designate  either  the  gentry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  contributed  money  towards  the  Fabric,  or  who 
had  charge  of  the  Fabric  (see  Ducange,  in  voce  ‘ Fabrica- 
tor.’) or  again  a sodality  of  Freemasons  employed  in  the 
actual  building  of  the  church.  In  a council  held  at 
Avignon  in  the  year  1326,  condemning  societies  who  had 
secret  signs  and  tokens,  and  who  wore  peculiar  robes  (the 
description  seems  to  point  at  the  order  of  Masons),  the 
term  ‘ Major  ’ is  expressly  used  (Canon  xxxviii.),  ‘ Unum 
sibi  eligunt  Majorem,  cui  jurant  in  omnibus  obedire.’ — 
Concill.  ed.  Mansi,  fol.  Venet.  1782,  xxv.  col.  763. 

“ Might  the  neighbouring  mitred  Abbey  of  Faversham, 
which,  as  well  as  the  Priory,  was  under  the  Benedictine 
Order,  have  maintained  such  a Guild  ? ” 

I am  inclined  to  tbink  this  question  may  be 
safely  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  abbey 
possessed  a large  portion  of  the  houses  in  Faver- 
sham, a gaol,  at  least  three  water-mills,  and  several 
granges  some  distance  from  the  town.  These,  with 
the  various  buildings  within  the  precincts  of  the 
abbey,  must  have  required  a number  of  workmen 
continually  employed  to  keep  in  repair.  Another 
reason  for  supposing  certain  workmen  were  re- 
gularly engaged  by  the  abbot  of  Faversham  is 
the  fact  that  the  men  of  the  town  were  con- 
tinually at  variance  with  him.  About  a century 
after  the  abbey  was  built,  the  townsmen  com- 
menced a series  of  aggressions ; the  inmates  of 
the  abbey  then  had  recourse  to  law,  when  the 
townspeople  were  invariably  defeated.  I mention 
this  to  show  the  feeling  that  existed  from  the 
time  of  Henry  HI.  to  the  Deformation  between 
the  monks  and  the  inhabitants : of  course  during 
all  this  quarrelling  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  abbey  to  employ  its  own  men. 
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I should  not  have  brought  forward  this  theory 
if  I had  no  other  reasons  than  the  foregoing.  On 
Sept.  5,  1510,  a deed  of  covenant  was  drawn  up 
between  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Faversham, 
and  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty  as  to 
repair  of  churchyard  wall.  This  wall  divided  the 
cemetery  of  the  parish  church  from  the  land  be- 
longing to  the  abbey.  The  following  shows  the 
boundaries,  and  is  a copy  of  that  portion  of  the 
deed  relating  to  them  : — 

“ For  the  repayring  and  makying  of  the  churchwalle 
that  is  to  witte  from  the  corner  of  the  Garden  belonging 
to  Julyan  Norton  Wedowe  where  as  John  Peryngton 
dwellith  right  down  Eastward  to  the  corner  next  the  litle 
Chappell  set  in  the  North  east  corner  of  the  saide  Church 
yard  and  so  from  the  saide  litle  Chappell  southward  as 
far  as  the  grounde  of  the  saide  Abbott  and  Convent  ex- 
tendeth.” 


Further  on,  this  wall,  it  is  stated,  is  to  be  re- 
paired “ by  ihe  workmen  and  masons  of  the  saide 
Abbot  and  Convent.”  Now  I believe  this  ex- 
pression points  to  the  guild  in  question,  not  per- 
haps so  clearly  as  one  might  wish,  but  it  may 
easily  mean  that  without  stretching.  However 
the  question  may  be  decided  later  on,  I have 
thrown  these  jottings  together  in  the  hope  that 
something  more  decisive  may  be  advanced  if 
possible.  Geokge  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 


Khtme  to  Mackonochie. — At  the  Liverpool 
Congress,  before  the  reading  on  almsgiving,  a 
gentleman  being  asked  to  find  a rhyme  to 
Mackonochie,”  wrote  the  following.  It  may  be 
a pleasing  puzzle  to  some  of  your  readers  to  find 
another : — 

“ Who,  folk  bestowing 
Their  alms,  when  o’erflowing, 

The  coffer  unlocks  ? 

Fingers  upon  a key 
Placing,  Mackonochie 
Opens  the  box. 

“ Says  the  churchwarden  : 

* My  claim,  asking  pardon, 

I beg  to  suggest.’ 

‘ Then,’  says  Mackonochie, 

‘ Give  Warden  John  a key 
Of  the  alms  chest.’ 

“ But  if  demanding 
To  thrust  a rude  hand  in, 

The  mob  should  rush  on. 

Then  says  Mackonochie, 

‘ I give  to  none  a key, 

Save  unto  John.’  ” 

Anon. 

Whitebait:  Blanch aille  oe  Blanouette. 
The  Fall  Mall  Gazette^  in  reviewing  M.  Esquiro’s 
Guide  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  notices  that 
the  author,  in  speaking  of  whitebait,  gives  it  the 
French  name  of  hlanquette,  whilst  on  the  English- 
French  bills  of  fare  it  is  always  called  hlanchaille. 
If  this  is  so,  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  authority 
of  the  best  French  lexicons,  the  Greenwich  hotelier 


has  been  all  the  while  doing  a shameful  injury  to 
the  fair  fame  of  this  most  delicate  lilliputian  fish, 
for  hlanchaille  is  not  the  name  of  an  animal  sui 
generis,  but  a mere  synonym  of  fretin  (fry) ! 
According  to  the  Academy,  Bescherelle,  &c.,  the 
true  appellation  is  hlanquet  or  hlanquette.  In 
Flanders,  where  whitebait  are  caught  in  the 
Scheldt  near  the  mouth  of  the  Burme,  they  bear 
the  French  provincial  name  of  mange-tout,  a very 
appropriate  expression  too : the  Flemish  name  is 
pin,  as  an  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  diminutiveness 
of  their  form.  The  way  to  prepare  pin  in  those 
localities  is  quite  primitive,  though  the  only  one 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  country  gourmet : — 
Of  every  little  fish  the  tail  is  clipped  off  with 
scissors ; boiling  water  is  kept  ready  on  the  fire, 
and  the  whitebait  cast  into  it ; at  the  first  bub- 
bling of  the  water,  which  happens  in  an  instant, 
the  fish  are  strained  and  dished  up.  Melted 
butter  is  the  only  sauce. 

Some  people  consider  pin  to  be  young  smelt, 
but  the  fishers  hold  the  contrary  opinion. 

J.  Van  DE  Velde. 

ScTJTONES:  Skytes. — The  University  authori- 
rities  seem  to  have  been  hard  put  to  for  a name 
for  men  not  borne  on  the  rolls  of  any  college ; 
mediaeval  Latinity  would  have  given  them  a 
good  one,  for  at  the  larger  German  universities 
men  who  were  only  associated  for  lectures  were 
called  Scutones.  There  are  many  allusions  to  this 
class  in  Ulric  Von  Hutten’s  Epistolce  Ohscurorum 
Virorum,  the  longest  in  letter  46  of  Vol.  i.  (p.  138 
of  Teubner’s  edition  of  1864.)  ^ 

Such  a class,  a cross  between  boarders  and 
town  boys  proper,  has  been  an  important  one  at 
Shrewsbury  from  the  foundation  of  the  school, 
and  there  the  name  in  an  Anglicised  form  still 
exists,  though  now  ordinary  town  boys,  as  well  as 

non-gremial  students,”  are  called  Skytes. 

B.  C.  S. 

A Woman  sueviving  Seven  Husbands. — 
Many  years  ago  I had  daily  to  pass  (in  Yorkshire) 
the  house  of  a woman  who  was  the  survivor  of 
seven  husbands,  to  all  of  whom  she  had  been  law- 
fully married.  The  last  time  I saw  her  she  ap- 
peared to  be  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and 
was  then  in  her  seventh  widowhood.  She  has 
now  been  dead  a number  of  years.  I am  aware 
of  no  other  case  except  that  Eastern  instance  men- 
tioned in  the  gospels.  Y. 


PETER  DEGRAVERS. 

I succeeded  a few  days  ago,  after  a good  many 
years’  search,  in  finding  a copy  of  the  following 
work : — 

“ A complete  Physico-Medical  and  Chirurgical  Treatise 
on  the  Human  Eye;  the  second  edition,  corrected  and 
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considerably  enlarged.  To  which  is  now  added  a Treatise 
on  the  Human  Ear,  an  entire  new  Publication ; with  a 
Plan  to  Study  Physic  and  Surgery  both  in  France  and 
Great  Britain : the  whole  illustrated  with  Plates  and 
Cases.  Peter  Degravers,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
Member  of  several  Medical  Societies.  Edinburgh : 
Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold  by  all  the  Booksellers  in 
Great  Britain.  1788.” 

A portrait  of  the  author^  a characteristic  etcli- 
ing  by  the  celebrated  John  Kay  the  barber;  is 
prefixed  to  the  title-page.  It  is  certainly  the 
rarest  of  ail  Kay’s  works.  Worthless  books  are  of 
course  the  most  difficult  to  find,  and  the  worth- 
lessness of  Degraver’s  text  is  no  doubt  the  cause 
why  the  book  is  so  rarely  met  with.  Indeed,  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  seeing  another  copy. 
But  the  volume  has  a special  interest.  Degravers 
was  a French  quack  who  settled  in  Edinburgh 
about  ninety  years  ago.  Aided  by  a good  deal  of 
native  impudence,  he  contrived  to  push  himself 
into  notice  and  to  add  to  his  importance  by  the 
publication  of  the  volume  the  title  of  which  is 
given  above.  Having  married  a lady  of  a good 
Orkney  family,  his  practice  and  importance  in- 
creased ; but  his  real  character  was  probably 
known  to  some  who  were  behind  the  scenes,  and 
who  therefore  selected  him  to  perform  an  im- 
portant duty,  no  less  than  the  resuscitation  to  life 
after  his  execution  of  the  celebrated  William 
Brodie.  Degravers,  it  is  said,  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing Brodie  with  a full  belief  in  his  powers, 
and  thus  probably  helped  him  to  maintain  the 
undaunted  courage  and  audacity  which  he  showed 
to  the  last.  Brodie  was  not  a person,  certainly, 
who  required  any  patting  on  the  back,  for  it  is 
related  that  when  he  and  his  unfortunate  con- 
federate Smith,  an  English  hawlfer  who  had  set 
up  a small  grocer’s  shop  in  Edinburgh,  had  been 
sentenced  to  death,  on  leaving  the  bar.  Smith 
being  in  tears,  Brodie  treated  him  to  a sound 
kick,  and  called  him  a d — d cowardly  scoun- 
drel.” Shortly  before  his  execution  he  penned  a 
note,  which  is  printed  in  Creech’s  account  of  the 
trial,  requesting  as  a last  favour  that  the  magi- 
strates would  allow  his  body  to  be  given  over 

to  , which  blanks  should  probably  be 

filled  in  with  Dr.  Peter  Degravers.  He  mani- 
fested the  same  hardened  levity  even  on  the  scaf- 
fold, trusting  perhaps  to  the  doctor’s  services. 
It  is  said  that  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
the  executioner  to  give  him  a short  fall  5 and  it 
is  certain  that  the  morrient  his  body  was  cut 
down  it  was  handed  over  to  two  of  his  appren- 
tices, who  having  placed  it  in  a cart,  drove  it 
round  the  back  of  the  castle  at  a furious  pace, 
under  the  idea  that  the  jolting  would  tend  to 
recover  suspended  animation,  until  they  could 
bring  it  under  Dr.  Degraver’s  skill.  But  even 
bis  science  was  of  no  avail,  for  Brodie  was  dead 
beyond  a doubt. 


Shortly  after  this  tragic  event  Degravers  dis- 
appeared from  Edinburgh,  leaving  his  wife  and  a 
large  array  of  creditors  behind  him.  What  be- 
came of  him  is  not  known.  At  the  end  of  his 
treatise  is  a fly-leaf  announcing  the  forthcoming 
publication  of  a treatise  in  four  vols.  8vo,  on 
The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Human 
Body.,  xvith  Therapeutics;  or,  Man  and  Woman 
considered  both  in  Health  and  Disease.  Did  this 
ever  appear  ? There  are  some  anatomical  plates 
in  the  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  ^'c.  fairly  executed, 
but  with  no  engraver’s  name.  Were  these  also 
Kay’s  work  ? The  portrait  is  a profile  in  a small 
oval.  E.  M.  S, 

[According  to  Hugh  Baton,  the  editor  of  Kay’s  Por- 
traits  (edit.  1838,  i.  262),  the  wife  of  Degravers  was  dead 
when  he  decamped.  He  states,  that  “ after  Degravers 
had  been  sometime  in  Edinburgh,  he  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  affections  of  Miss  Baikie,  sister  to  Robert  Baikie, 
Esq.  of  Tankerness,  M.P.  whom  he  married,  and  with  her 
was  to  receive  700/.  of  portion.  Some  delay,  however, 
occurred  in  the  settlement ; and,  unfortunately  for  the 
Doctor,  before  he  had  obtained  more  than  an  elegantly 
furnished  house,  his  lady  died  in  childbed,  when  the 
money  was  retained  by  her  friends  as  a provision  for  the 
child,  which  was  a daughter.  Not  long  after  this  event 
the  Doctor  decamped,  no  one  knew  whither,  leaving  debts 
to  a considerable  amount  unsettled.  The  etching  of  De- 
gravers is  not  to  be  found  in  Kay’s  collection,  having, 
with  the  two  anatomical  prints  by  the  same  artist,  been 
paid  for  and  carried  away  by  Degravers.”  There  was 
privately  printed  in  1794,  A Letter  Addressed  to  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  on  the  subject  of  a New  Mathemati- 
cal Instrument,  called  Graphor,  and  signed  Peter  De- 
gravers, M.D.  and  Henry  Quid,  7,  Old  Bond  Street,  Lon- 
don.— Ed.j 


Anspachee  . JAGEE  . coEPS.” — The  above  is 
engraved  upon  the  back  of  a sword,  brass-mounted, 
brown  leather  scabbard  with  knife  and  fork  in  it. 
I believe  this  specimen  came  from  Canada.  Can 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  the  regiment  ? Old  Busty. 

Buedett  Election  eoe  Westminstee. — To 
what  election  does  the  following  refer,  and  who 
was  the  opponent  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  ? — 

“ Once  more  see  the  standard  of  liberty  wave : 

Rouse,  Britons,  your  freedom,  your  country  to  save, 
Produce  Magna  Charta,  the  Englishman’s  pride. 

Behold  ! how  she’s  mangled,  transformed,  and  belied. i 
Let  the  knaves  buy  the  slaves. 

Heaven  shall  hear  freemen  swear — 

No  bribe  shall  betray  us. 

No  threat  shall  dismay  us, 

Our  votes  are  unbought. 

For  Burdett  are  enrolled.” 

C.  F.  Combe. 

Dives  Family. — None  of  the  peerages  that  I 
have  been  able  to  consult  notice  the  first  wife  of 
Henry  Fox,  afterwards  created  Lord  Holland. 
He  married,  Feb.  26,  1732-3,  Miss  Dives,  late 
Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Queen.”  What  was  her 
Christian  name  ? And  how  was  she  related  to 
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Mrs.  Penelope  Dives,  who  married  June  19,  1724, 
John  Temple,  Esq.,  of  co.  Hants?  Tewars. 

Haetboy. — Is  any  explanation  to  he  found  why 
this  word  denotes  two  things  so  dissimilar  as  a 
wind  instrument  and  a strawberry?  I was  in 
some  hope  of  one  on  consulting  Walker’s  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary,  where,  after  he  gives  the 
latter  meaning,  there  is  added  ‘'^see  Strawberry;” 
but  on  my  seeing  ” as  directed,  I find  simply. 
Strawberry,  a plant — the  fruit.”  This  is  little 
better  than  mockerj^,  and  resembles  the  definition 
of  Shipmaster,  master  of  a ship.” 

The  “ hautboy  ” strawberry  is  not  the  ordinary 
one,  but  of  a larger  size  and  of  a coarser  tissue. 

I have  heard  it  said  that,  in  France,  it  is  found 
wild  in  the  ‘^high  woods,”  or  haut  hois.  This  is 
ingenious,  if  not  quite  satisfactory ; but  it  still 
leaves  the  unconnected  meaning  of  a wind 
instrument  ” totally  unexplained.  G. 

Edinburgh. 

Hiltor  Castle. — Will  any  one  kindly  inform 
me  how  Hilton  Castle  became  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  and  when  the  Hilton  heirs 
became  extinct  ? H.  A.  Bridge. 

Mk.  Lewes’,  Gower  Street,  Euston  Square. 

King’s  Evil. — In  the  address  with  which  Dr. 
Kobert  Liveing  opened  the  present  session  at  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  he  said  — 

“ It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  George  I.  that  touching 
for  the  evil,  as  it  was  called;  was  discontinued.  Before 
this,  however,  people  began  to  see  the  folly  of  such  a pro- 
ceeding, for  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Royal  physicians  and 
surgeons  to  choose  only  those  patients  who  showed  a ten- 
dency towards  recovery  (laughter).” 

What  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  I have 
placed  in  italics  ? St.  Swithin. 

Lagena  oe  Better. — What  is  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  this  term  ? Of  course  it  is  a measure — 
but  how  much  ? I find  it  often  mentioned  in 
the  Irish  inquisitions  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
Thus,  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Carrickma- 
cross,  or  Maghcross,  the  moiety  of  the  rectories  of 
Maghcross  and  Anaghmuller  are  estimated  at 
26s.  ^d.  per  annum,  besides  twenty-four  lagence  of 
butter : this  was  in  the  31st  of  Henry  VIH.  The 
word  is  I suppose  derived  from  lag,  hollow,  or  has 
it  anything  to  do  with  Lagenia  (Leinster)  ? by 
which  might  be  intended  the  measure  used  in 
that  the  most  civilised  province  in  Ireland.  Small 
tubs  of  butter,  about  the  size  of  the  English 
firkin,^  are  not  unfrequently  found  deep  in  the 
bogs  in  Ireland.  One  has  lately  been  presented 
to  me,  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I should 
like  to  identify  it  with  the  ancient  Lagena. 

Evelyn  P.  Shirley. 

Lough  Fea,  Car rickm across. 

M.  Molza. — On  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  French 
Prayer  Book  are  written  the  following  lines  by 
M.  Molza,  of  whom  I am  anxious  to  learn  some 


particulars ; and  his  connection,  if  any,  with  the 
court  at  St.  Germains  : — 

“ Questo  libro  mi  fu  donnato  dallo  del  Ee  Giacomo 
30,  Re  della  Gran  Bretagua,  Scotia  et  Hernia.  In  S.  Ger- 
mane, li  11  Aprile  1774.  M.  Molza.” 

J.  G.,  Jen. 

Preston. 

Recognition  in  Heaven. — Is  there  any  work 
in  English  which,  treating  on  the  subject  of 
“Recognition  in  Heaven,”  advocates  the  negative 
side  of  the  question  ? F.  M.  J. 

Sir  Brian  Tere. — Where  was  Sir  Brian  Tuke 
(Secretary  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Clerk  of  the  Par- 
liament, “Master  of  the  Postes,”  under  Henry 
VIH.)  born  ? He  died  October  26,  1545,  at 
Layer  Marney,  Essex,  having  purchased  the 
manor  of  the  co-heiresses  of  John  Lord  Marney, 
who  died  in  1525.  The  family  are  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  Sieur  de  Toque,  whose  ancient 
barony  in  Normandy  was  written  in  charters 
Touqua.  There  were  several  branches  of  the 
family  in  the  sixteenth  century,  spelling  the  name 
variously  Toke,  Tooke,  or  Tuke.  Who  was  Sir 
Brian’s  father  ? No  less  than  five  portraits  of  Sir 
Brian,  ascribed  to  Holbein,  are  extant.  (See  list 
in  Athenceum,  Sept.  18,  1869.) 

John  Pig  got,  Jen. 

UniversityHoods  : Montpellier  Hood. — Will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  inform  your  readers 
what  is  the  distinctive  colour  of  the  Doctor’s 
hood  given  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  Montpellier  ? 


“To  DINE  WITH  Deke  Hemphrey.” — I have 
seen  somewhere  the  origin  of  this  euphemism,  but 
cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  it.  Can  you  tell  me 
whence  the  sa^dng  is  derived  ? G.  W.  M. 

[It  is  cruel  and  shameful  that  the  name  of  the  worthy 
Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  should  be  associated  with 
the  want  of  a dinner  ; for  he  was  celebrated  for  his  hospi- 
talitjq  especially  to  men  of  literature  and  knowledge. 
Fuller  is  of  opinion  that  the  proverb  has  lost  its  original 
meaning ; “ for  first  it  signified  aliend  vivere  quadra,  to  eat 
by  the  bounty  or  feed  by  the  favour  of  another  man. 
After  the  death  of  good  Duke  Humphrey  (when  many  of 
his  former  almsmen  were  at  a loss  for  a meal’s  meat), 
this  proverb  did  alter  its  copy ; to  dine  with  Duke 
Humphrey  importing  to  be  dinnerless.”  Moreover  it  is 
well  known  that  this  hospitable  Duke  was  buried— not 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  but — at  St.  Alban’s.  Hence  we 
find  a correspondent  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
March,  1794,  p.  210,  has  given  a plausible  origin  of  this 
saying  : he  tells  us  that  “ This  proverb  originated  from 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  a wit  in  the  last  century 
being  shut  up  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  where  the 
remains  of  Humphrey  (the  good  Duke  regent)  are  yet  to 
be  seen,  while  a party  of  his  friends  who  came  down  to 
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that  borough  on  an  excursion  from  London  were  enjoy- 
ing a convivial  dinner  at  the  White  Hart  Inn.”  The 
proverb,  however,  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  is  quoted  in  S tow’s  Survey  of  Lon- 
don. Vide  Nares’s  Glossary^  edit.  1859,  i.  262,  for  other 
examples  of  its  early  use.] 

John-  Kemp,  Akchbishop  oe  Canteebhkt. — I 
should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
•would  inform  me  as  to  the  parentage  of  John 
Kemp,  who  was  born  at  Wye  in  Kent,  who  be- 
came successively  Bishop  of  Rochester,  then  of 
Chichester,  then  of  London,  Archbishop  of  York, 
und  afterwards  of  Canterbury;  Cardinal  of  St. 
Balbine,  afterwards  of  St.  Bufine,  which  was  sig- 
nified by  this  verse  — 

“ Bis  Primas,  Ter  praesul  erat,  Bis  Cardine  functus.” 
He  died  (says  Blomefield,  Norfolk  historian)  a 
"Very  old  man  in  1453. 

I should  also  be  glad  to  know  the  parentage  of 
his  nephew  Thomas  Kemp,  who  became  Bishop 
of  London,  Feb.  8, 1449-50.  T.  S.  Nokgate. 

Sparham  Rectory,  Norwich. 

[The  cardinal  was  descended  of  the  old  knightly  family 
of  Kemp,  who  had  an  estate  called  Olanteigh,  in  the 
parish  of  Wye  in  Kent,  as  long  back  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  1377.  Sir  Ralph  had  a son,  Sir  John  Kemp, 
knt.,  who  had  two  sons,  Sir  Roger  and  Peter;  the  former 
dying  without  issue,  1428,  the  estates  went  to  Peter,  who 
gave  the  lands  before  his  death  to  his  son  Thomas,  who 
was  the  father  of  Sir  William  Kemp  and  John  the  arch- 
bishop and  cardinal.  Sir  William  Kemp  had  three  sons 
by  his  wife  Allice,  daughter  of  Robert  Scott,  who  had 
William,  John,  and  Thomas,  the  Bishop  of  London.  John 
Kemp  the  archbishop’s  mother  was  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lewknor,  knt.] 

Wm.  Watson’s  ‘^Tktje  Relation-  oe  the  Fac- 
tion- AT  Wisbech.” — Has  Wm.  Watson’s  True 
Relation,  ^c.  (4to,  1601)  been  reprinted  in  any 
easily  accessible  form  ? The  volume  is  of  great 
rarity.  A copy  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Sothe%  & 
Wilkinson  for  160/.  lOs.  in  June  1857,  and 
judging  from  the  references  made  to  it  in  Bering- 
ton’s  Memoirs  of  Gregory  Ranzani,  must  be  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  student  of  Elizabethan  eccle- 
siastical history.  It  seems  not  to  have  been 
known  to  Dodd,  Watt,  or  Lowndes.  If  not  re- 
printed, where  will  I get  a full  account  of  its 
contents  ? Aieeh  Ikvihe. 

£We  copy  the  complete  title-page  of  this  rare  work : — 

“ A True  Relation  of  the  Faction  begun  at  Wisbich,  by 
Fa.  Edmonds,  alias  Weston,  a lesuite,  1595,  and  con- 
tinued since  by  Fa.  Walley,  alias  Garnet,  the  Prouinciall 
of  the  lesuits  in  England,  and  by  Fa.  Parsons  in  Rome, 
with  their  adherents:  Against  vs  the  Secular  Priests  their 
brethren  and  fellow  Prisoners,  that  disliked  of  nouelties, 
and  thought  it  dishonourable  to  the  auncient  Ecclesias- 
tical! Discipline  of  the  Catholicke  Church,  that  Secular 
Priests  should  be  governed  by  lesuits.  Newly  Imprinted, 
1601.”  4to,  pp.  90.  This  work  is  attributed  to  Chris- 


topher Bagshaw  by  Dodd  {Church  History,  ii.  67),  Wood 
{Athence,  ii.  390,  ed.  1815),  and  byBerington  {Memoirs  of 
Panzani,  p.  41),  and  has  never  been  reprinted.  There  is 
clearly  some  error  in  the  statement  that  a copy  fetched 
160Z.  10s.,  for  in  the  auctioneers’  priced  catalogue,  now 
before  us,  as  no  sum  is  entered,  it  remained  unsold.  At 
the  sale  of  the  Rev.  M. A.  Tierney’s  library  at  Sotheby’s 
on  Dec.  1-4,  1862,  it  only  fetched  16s.  See  Lowndes 
under  “ Wisbich.”  There  are  two  copies  of  the  work  in 
the  British  Museum.] 

SiH  J.  C.  Hippisley. — In  tbe  Appendix  to 
Substance  of  a Speech  of  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley, 
Bart.,  on  seconding  tbe  motion  of  tbe  Right 
Honourable  Henry  Grattan,  &c.  &c.  on  Friday, 
May  18,  1810  (8vo,  London,  1810),  is  printed  a 
“ Sketch  of  proposed  Regulations,  concurrent 
with  the  Establishment  of  a State  Provision  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in  Ireland,  1810.”  A 
foot-note  mentions  that  this  sketch  has  appeared 
in  a pamphlet,  published  by  C.  Keogh,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  communicated  to  a com- 
mittee in  Dublin.  And  a MS.  note  appended  in 
my  copy  states  it  also  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
journals.  Some  information  is  sought  concerning 
this  pamphlet,  which  has  hitherto  evaded  my 
inquiries ; and  more  especially  information  is 
sought  as  to  whether  it  contains  the  various 
documents  in  the  Appendix  ” to  which  Sir  J.  C.  H. 
refers  in  his  observations  on  the  document  (Ap- 
pei]dix  No.  v.  p.  xiv.  and  foot-note),  where  he 
states  that  the  word  Appendix  relates  to  a col- 
lection of  documents  annexed  to  the  original  work 
from  which  this  Sketch  was  selected.”  If  the 

pamphlet  published  by  C.  Keogh  ” was  not 
^^the  original  work”  referred  to  above,  what 
was  ? Aiken-  IpvVINe. 

Brookville,  Bray. 

[The  “ Sketch”  was  printed  by  Cornelius  Keogh  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Veto,  a Commentary  on  the  Gren- 
ville Manifesto,  Lond.  1810,  8vo,  pp.  31  to  41.  This 
“ Sketch  ” first  appeared  in  1809,  as  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Keogh  : “ Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley  is  prominent  among 
the  parliamentary  advocates  of  Catholicity.  He  printed 
last  year,  and  privately  distributed  among  his  party,  the 
annexed  draft  of  an  extraordinary  Catholic  bill.”  Then 
follows  the  “ Sketch,”  as  reprinted  in  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley’s 
Speech  of  1810,  but  without  any  “ Collection  of  Docu- 
ments.”] 

Quotation-  wanted  : “ Hope  nevee  comes.” — 

Can  any  one  direct  me  to  this  line  ? — 

“ And  hope,  which  comes  to  all,  comes  not  to  me.” 

I vainly  endeavoured  some  time  ago  to  trace  it ; 
and  now  the  close  resemblance  which  I have  re- 
cently remarked  between  it  and  the  following 
from  Euripides  — 

e,uol  "yap  ouS’,  ‘o  Traffi  Ae'nrerai  l3poTo7s, 

^vveffriv  iXirls  {Troad.Q7&) 

of  which  the  above  is  indeed  but  an  echo,  has 
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renewed  and  increased  my  desire  to  fix  the 
author ; a desire  which,  I fear,  will  remain  un- 
gratified unless  some  one  of  your  readers  will 
kindly  assist  me.  W.  B,  0. 

[Is  not  the  passage  in  Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  lines  65-7 — 
“ Where  peace 

And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  conies 
That  comes  to  all  ” — 

the  quotation  sought  for  by  our  correspondent  ? ] 

Castletoist  Steeple. — Being  at  Castleton,  in 
the  Peak  district,  a few  days  ago,  I observed 
something  remarkable  stuck  on  the  top  of  the 
church  tower,  and  on  making  inquiries  of  one  of 
the  inhabitants,  was  told  that  it  was  a beehive, 
and  that  one  was  placed  in  that  position  every 
29th  of  May.  Can  any  of  your  readers  explain 
the  meaning  or  origin  of  the  custom  ? No  one  I 
saw  at  Castleton  could  tell  me. 

Edware  Stevens. 

[According  to  Murray’s  Handbook  for  Derbyshire, 
p.  45,  this  steeple  decoration  is  an  annual  garland.  The 
writer  informs  us  that  “ several  old  customs  linger  yet 
in  Castleton,  sueh  as  ringing  the  curfew  from  the  29th 
Sept,  to  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  the  placing  of  a garland  on 
one  of  the  pinnacles  of  the  tower  by  the  ringers  on  the 
29th  of  May,  there  leaving  it  till  the  following  year.”] 


SUNDRY  QUERIES. 

(Pb  S.  iv.  255.) 

The  following  notes  may  serve  as  a partial 
answer  to  Mr.  Gantillon’s  queries : — 

1.  1.  ’EttI  Ovpais  r^v  vSplav  — SrjXovoTi  6els’ 
im  Tcov  Tpoxot-yccyovuTccv'  at  vdp'iai  Traprjcrav  ra7s  dvpais 
Tov  Tvlv€iv  Tovs  elcTiovras  Kcd  i^iSvras  eVe/ca.  Usurpat 
Aristot.  Rhet.  i.  6,  ex  quo  aliter  quam  Apostolii  auctor 
proverbii  sensum  definit  Stephanus  in  Cram.  Anecdd. 
Pariss.  i.  259. — Mantissce  Pr overbiorum  centuria,  i.  64  = 
vol  ii.  p.  753  of  Leutsch  and  Schneidewin’s  Corpus  Pa- 
rcemiographorum. 

Far  more  satisfactory  is  Victorias’  explanation, 
quoted  with  approval  by  Spengel  (Arist.  Rhet.  ed. 
1867,  vol.  ii.  p.  107)  : — 

“ Dicitur  de  iis,  qui  quod  psene  ad  exitum  perduxerunt, 
labore  defatigati  relinquunt  aut  inane  reddunt ; aquam  e 
loco  remotiori  petitam  in  foribus  ipsis  urceo  incautius 
ofFenso  profundunt.” 

2. “'EoiKa  T(w  TOVS  clXas  Ka\  rh  eXos  Trpiajx^vcp' 

ini  rcav  aprpyiTn]  8voiy  outoiu  dice  daripov  ^Xanroixiuwv 
. . . ov84vl  Tuiu  KeiCTruxipoou  AuertTeAe?  eKarepov’  el  phv 

yap  ns  KapnoiiTO  iu  tov  eXovs,  ol  aXes  8LaTy]K0LVT0'  el 
8e  etxnaXiv  yXlcp  6 tottos  eK8t8o7TO,  eu  pev  toou  aXwP 
TToXv  av  KapnOLTo,  e/c  5e  duTepov  liXanTOiTO  tov  eXovs 
avaipop-evov. — Co7pus  Parcemiogr.  i.  409. 

“ Incertum  aliunde  proverbium,  cujus  sensus  ex  in- 
tegro  loco  satis  apparet,  de  iis,  qui  bona  mixta  malis 
con sequuntur.”— Spengel  on  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  23  (where 
the  proverb  is  quoted). 


3.  Aiovva-Los  ev  Koplvew.  A taunt  on  fallen  great- 
ness. The  proverb  alludes  to  Dionysius,  the 
younger,  who,  after  his  expulsion  from  the  throne 
of  Syracuse,  lived  in  exile  at  Corinth  (b.c.  343). 

For  passages  where  the  proverb  is  either  quoted 
or  explained,  see  Dem-etrius  nepl  'Epy-nveias,  § 241= 
vol.  iii.  p.  314  of  Spengel’s  Rlietores  Greed;  Try- 
pho,  nepl  TpSmev,  vol.  iii.  p.  202  of  Spengel  1.  c. ; 
Cicero  Ad  Att.  ix.  9,  1 (cf.  Cic.  Ad  Div.  viii. 
18,  1),  and  Quintilian,  I.  0.  viii.  6,  52. 

II.  “ Jam  fuerit  neque  post  unquam  revocare  licebit  ” 
comes  from  Lucretius,  iii.  915. 

III.  So  far  as  I am  aware,  there  is  no  complete 
treatise  on  the  language  of  Aristotle.  His  treat- 
ment of  particles  is  discussed  by  B.  Encken,  De 
Aristot.  dicendi  Rationed  p.  I.  de  particc.  usu,  Got- 
tingen, 1866 ; and  his  use  of  the  passive  of  in- 
transitive verbs,  e.  g.  eni^ovXeve(rd&.i  and  <p9ove7aeaif 
is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Cope  in  the  Journal  of  Phi- 
lology, vol.  i.  No.  1,  pp.  93-97,  1868.  ^ 

IV.  TpappaTiaThs,  ypajuganKos,  upiTiKOs. 

1.  The  first  of  these  words  appears  almost  in- 
variably to  bear  the  meaning  of  ^‘a  teacher  of 
letters,”  ^^an  elementary  schoolmaster  j”  a mean- 
ing which  it  frequently  has  in  Plato  (e.  g.  Euthy- 
dem.  276  A and  c,  and  279  Ej  Protag.  312  a; 
Charmid.  159  c). 

Hesychius  defines  it  as  equivalent  to  ypaypaTo- 
8i8d(rKaXos Suidas  paraphrases  it  by  6 to,  npusTa 
o-TOLx^la  Si8d<TKccp;  and  Pollux  (iv.  18)  mentions, 
among  the  functions  of  the  ypayyaTiaT-ps,  Si^daKeiu 
ypdjxpaTa,  ffvXXa^ds  (TvpinXeKeiv,  ypdcpeiv,  dvayiyvdcrtceiv, 
dnoaToixaTi^eiv. 

2.  The  name  ypaygaTiKo's  is  given  by  Suidas 
to  Callimachus,  to  Lycophron,  Zenodotus,  Arist- 
archus, and  others. 

In  Athenaeus  (v.  65,  p.  222)  the  followers  of  the 
great  critic  Aristarchus  are  called  ypafigaTiKoi : — 

vpeis  odv,  S)  ypappaTiKol,  .... 

(pevyep  'ApiaTdpx^toi,  in’  evpea  ycoTa  OaXdcrcnijs 
'EAAaSa,  Trjs  ^ovSrjs  deiXorepoi  KeydSos, 

ywvio^op^vKes,  povocrvXXa^oi,  olcri  pefjinXev 
Tb  arcplu  Kai  a^coiy  nal  nh  jxlv  rjbe  nb  viv — 

and  in  the  introductory  chapter  we  find  some  of 
the  8einvo(TO(pi(7Tai  themselves  : YlXovTapxos,  Aecavlbgs 
6 ’UXe7os,  AlpiXiards  and  ZeetAos  described  as  ypap.- 

fiaTLKCOU  ol  x^pd<^TO,T0i. 

Again,  Longinus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
Munatius,  and  Crates,  are  all  designated  ypappa- 
TiKol  by  various  ancient  authorities : so  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  word  appears  to  be  roughly  equi- 
valent to  our  word  scholar  in  its  higher  sense  ; 
implying,  especially  in  the  Alexandrine  school, 
not  merely  a grammarian,  but  a man  of  sound 
j udgment  on  literary  matters,  of  refined  taste,  and 
of  exact  erudition. 

The  distinction  between  ypaggaTiaTris  and  ypap- 
ixanuds  is  well  brought  out  in  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Suetonius : — 
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“ Sunt  qui  litteratum  a litteratore  distinguant,  ut  Grseci 
grammaticum  a grammatista,  et  ilium  quidem  absolute, 
hunc  mediocriter  doctum  existiment.” — De  Grammaticisj 
c.  iv. 

And  is  further  illustrated  hy  Appuleius,  Mor. 
20:— 

“ Prim  a cratera  liter atoris  ruditatem  eximit,  secunda 
grammatici  doctrina  instruit,  tertia  rhetoris  eloquentia 
armat.” 

3.  Lastly,  the  name  kpltlkos  seems  to  have  be- 
longed strictly  to  the  highest  order  of  ypaggaTiKoL 
Thus  in  Eustathius  (^Com.  on  Homer's  Iliad,  i. 
636,  p.  773,  30)  we  find  a passage  quoted  from 
Heraclides  Ponticus  containing  the  word  Kpintcoi. 
Eustathius  explains  that  it  is  equivalent  to  ol 
aKpi^ecrraToi  •ypaggarLKol.  Thus  every  kpltik6s  was 
'YpagixariKSs,  but  not  every  ypaggaTiKos  KpiriKos. 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  and  Aristarchus  would 
have  the  specific  name  of  KpiTinol  as  well  as  the 
generic  name  of  ypag/xariKOL.  In  a passage  of 
Cicero  (Ad  Div.  ix.  10),  after  a metaphorical 
allusion  to  the  name  of  Aristarchus  in  the  words 

alter  Aristarchus  hos  (sc.  versus)  6l3e\i^ei,"  he 
proceeds,  ego,  tanquam  criticus  antiquus,  judi- 
caturus  sum,  utrum  sint  toD  ttoititov  an  Trapeg- 
jSelBXyjgsuoi. 

Both  terms  are  not  uncommonly  applied  to  the 
same  person ; thus  Suidas  calls  Hecatseus  Abde- 
rites,  KpiTiKhs  '/paggariKus,  and  Philetas  of  Cos 
•ypaggariKhs  KpiriKos.  Again,  in  Polybius,  32.  4.  5, 
we  read  of  'laoKparri  rhu  KpniKov  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Attic  orator),  but  in  32.  6.  5, 
the  same  person  is  ypaggariKos  (rZv  ras  aKpodfJSLs 
TToiovg&uiu),  and  has  several  hard  epithets  applied 
to  him,  as  AaAos,  Trlpirepos,  and  KaTaKopi]s.  Finally, 
in  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromat.  i.  p.  364— 
vol.  i.  p.  404  of  Wilson’s  transL)  we  read  that  — 

“ Apollodorus  of  Cuma  was  the  first  that  assumed  the 
name  of  KpiriKos  and  was  called  ypaggariKos,  Some  say 
it  was  Eratosthenes  of  Gyrene  who  was  first  so  called, 
since  he  published  two  books  which  he  entitled  Gram- 
matica.  The  first  who  was  called  ypaggariKos,  as  we 
now  use  the  term,  was  Praxiphanes,  the  son  of  Disny- 
sophenes  of  Mitylene.” 

The  meaning  of  ypaggariiws  and  Kpiruchs  are 
discussed  at  length  in  Lehrs’  Hissei't.  de  Vocahulis 
(piKoXoyos,  ypaggaTLKos,  Kpiriicos  (Regimontii,  1838), 
from  which  ample  extracts  are  given  in  Stephens’ 
Thesaurus  (new  ed.  s.v.  kovtikos),  and  to  which  I am 
indebted  for  some  of  the  passages  above  quoted. 

V.  In  Petrie’s  Monumenta  historica  Britannica 
(p.  cxviii.  No.  116)  the  following  inscription  in 
honour  of  Mars  Belatucadrus  is  stated  to  have 
been  discovered  at  Plumpton  Wall,  Cumberland  : 

“ DEO 
MARTI 
BELATVCAD 
RO  ET  NVMI 
NIB.  AVGG. 

IVLIVS  AV 
GVSTATJS 
ACTOR  IVLIV 
PI  FREE.” 


On  the  fashion  of  combining  the  names  of 
Roman  and  other  deities,  see  Merivale’s  Hist,  of 
the  Romans,  c.  xxxiv.  vol.  iv.  (new  ed.)  p.  138  n. 
Camulus  (whose  name  appears  in  ()amulodu- 
num)  may  also  be  approximately  identified  with 
the  Roman  Mars.  In  Dio  Cassius  (62.  6.  2), 
BovudoviKu,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  call  her,  Boadicea, 
is  represented  addressing  an  animated  invocation 
to  ’AuSpaarr].  The  reading  is  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain, but  from  the  context  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a goddess  of  Victory  is  intended. 

VI.  By  Insula  Romana  is  meant  Britain.  See 
Gildas,  Liber  Querulus,  cap.  4 (De  secunda  suhjec- 
tione  ac  duro  dommatii) : — 

“ . . . ita  ut  non  Britannia  sed  Eomana  insula  cen- 
seretur  et  quicquid  habere  potuisset  asris,  argenti,  vel  auri 
imagine  Caesaris  notaretur.” 

J.  E.  Sail'd YS. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


6.  The  National  Deities  of  the  Britons. — The 
simplest  and  earliest  form  of  the  religion  of  the 
Britons  seems  to  have  been  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  fire.  The  sun  they  adored  under 
the  name  of  Tutanes,  the  same  as  the  Roman 
Saturn,  and  the  Phoenician  Baal  or  Bel.  The 
Celtic  Alwani  or  Alani  had  a god  called  Alw  (the 
same  as  Haul,  Celtic  for  the  sun,  from  Helib, 
Sanskrit  for  the  same).  Another  remarkable 
principle  was  the  worship  of  the  serpent ; and  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  great  Druidical 
temples,  such  as  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  were 
constructed  for  the  united  worship  of  the  serpent 
and  the  sun.  The  moon  regulated  the  times  of 
their  four  great  religious  festivals.  The  number 
of  deities  was  afterwards  considerably  increased, 
among  whom  were  Teutates,  who  resembled  the 
Egyptian  Toth  and  the  Latin  Mercury;  Hesus 
the  god  of  war;  Jow,  or  Jupiter,  and  Taranis  the 
ruler  of  thunder ; Belin,  or  Apollo.  Belin  was  a 
favourite  deity  with  the  Britons ; a temple  in  his 
honour  is  said  to  have  stood  near  London  Bridge, 
giving  rise  to  the  name  Billingsgate,  or  Belins- 
gate.  This  seems  to  be  doubted  by  Stow,  who 
says  the  gate  was  called  from  its  owner,  Beling, 
or  Billing.  John  Bagford  says  that  a custom 
existed  till  of  late  years  for  the  porters  who  plied 
at  Belinsgate  to  ask  passers  by  to  salute  a post 
standing  there.  If  he  would  not  they  compelled 
him,  but  if  he  submitted  they  gave  him  a name 
and  chose  one  of  the  gang  for  his  godfather. 
Bagford  says,  I believe  this  was  done  in  memory 
of  some  old  image  that  formerly  stood  there,  per- 
haps of  Belin.”  (Leland’s  Collectanea,  1714.)  Mr. 
Congreve  (3*'^  S.  vi.  88)  says  that  the  Rev.  W. 
Bowles,  in  his  Hermes  Britannicus,  or  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Celtic  Teutanes,  while  describing  that 
god,  unconsciously  gives  an  exact  account  of  the 
Hindoo  god  Garuden  (the  Indian  Mercury),  with 
the  hawk’s  head,  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  god 
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Ra^  and  one  of  tlie  idols  found  at  Nineveh.  A 
Breton  writer  {Notice  siir  la  Ville  de  Nantes)  says 
the  cathedral  of  that  town  is  built  upon  the  re- 
mains of  a Bruidical  temple,  consecrated  to  a 
god  called  Balianus,  Boul-Janus,  or  Voldamis, 
much  venerated  by  the  Armorican  Gauls.  An 
ancient  MS.  states  that  he  was  represented  with 
three  heads  enclosed  in  a triangle.  He  bore  in  its 
right  hand  a thunderbolt,  and  with  its  left  guided 
the  clouds.  Your  correspondent  will  find  in 
& Q.”  S.  iv.  485)  a very  interesting 
account  by  the  Rev.  M.  Mainet  (a  Breton  Catho- 
lic priest)  of  the  Bruidical  manner  of  celebrating 
the  mistletoe  festival  in  Brittany.  That  plant  was 
considered  by  its  consecration  the  Panchrestum  or 
universal  remedy,  for  in  its  presence  sickness, 
enchantments,  and  malevolent  spirits  disappeared. 
Two  bulls  were  immolated  by  the  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff and  the  Eubogi  on  a triangular  altar.  Mr. 
Higgins,  in  his  Celtic  Druids,  thinks  that  the 
Bruids  were  Buddhists,  but  the  latter  will  not 
even  destroy  an  insect  if  they  can  help  it,  while 
the  Bruids  sacrificed  human  beings.  Mr.  Morgan 
says  Bruidism  and  Pythagoreanism  were,  in  most 
respects,  the  same  philosophy.  The  Copernican 
system  is  the  Pythagorean  or  Bruidic  revived 
and  proved : the  Bruid  circles,  he  thinks,  must 
have  delineated  the  true  system  of  the  heavens. 
The  Greek  appellation  for  the  Bruids  was  derived 
from  the  British  term  for  astronomers  {Saronidce, 
from  ser,  stars).  The  Bruid  colleges  in  Britain 
were  frequented  by  thousands  of  students  from 
Gaul  and  other  parts. 

6.  Othona. — Othona  is  one  of  the  castra  in  the 
Littus  Saxonicum,  as  given  in  the  Notitia  Digni- 
tatum  et  Administrationum,  8^c.,  and  its  site  has 
recently  been  determined  beyond  all  doubt,  near 
Bradwell-juxta-Mare,  Essex.  There  were  nine 
of  these  castra  defending  the  Saxon  shore,  which 
extended  from  what  is  now  Brancaster  in  Nor- 
folk to  Shoreham  in  Sussex.  Another  station 
(the  tenth),  not  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  was 
placed  at  Eelixtowe:  this  is  now  submerged. 
Mr.  T.  Lewin,  E.S.A.,  in  a paper  “On  the  Castra 
of  the  Littus  Saxonicum,  and  particularly  the 
Castrum  of  Othona/’  in  Arcliceologia  (xli.  Part  ii.), 
divides  these  castra  into  two  classes,  viz.  those 
built  to  suppress  internal  rebellion  or  to  keep  open 
the  communication  with  the  Continent,  as  Rich- 
borough,  Bover,  and  Reculver,  probably  the  first 
erected  by  the  Romans  in  this  country,  and, 
secondly,  those  erected  with  a view  to  meet  any 
sudden  invasion  from  a piratical  enemy,  as  those 
at  Brancaster,  Burgh  Castle,  Lymne,  Pevensey, 
Bramber  Castle,  and  Othona.  Of  the  date  of 
these  latter  we  have  very  little  information.  W e 
know  that  when  Roman  ascendancy  was  on  the 
decline,  Saxon  hordes  issued  forth  to  overrun 
Britain  from  the  sea.  In  the  time  of  Maximian, 
Corea  A.D.  286,  they  committed  dreadful  ravages. 


Carausius  (a  Menapian  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine)  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  but  his  policy  appears  to  have  been  to  allow 
the  Saxons  to  plunder  Britain  and  then  get  their 
plunder  for  himself  as  they  returned.  When 
Maximian  heard  of  this  he  wanted  to  punish 
Carausius,  but  he  took  his  fleet  to  Britain,  declared 
himself  emperor,  and  maintained  his  independence 
till  the  year  a.d.  293,  when  he  was  slain  by  Al- 
lectus,  and  in  a.e.  296  the  island  again  became  a 
Roman  province. 

Mr.  Lewin  thinks  these  castra  were  erected  in 
the  reign  of  Carausius,  for  he  had  to  fortify  the 
kingdom  against  both  Saxons  and  Romans,  so 
that  they  flourished  from  about  289  to  409,  just 
120  years.  They  were  much  needed  in  the  reigns 
of  Constantins  and  Valentinian  I.,  when  the 
Saxons  were  very  powerful. 

In  368  we  first  have  mention  made  of  the  tractus 
maritimus,  afterwards  called  the  Littus  Saxonicum, 
for  in  that  year  Nectaridus,  Count  of  the  “ mari- 
time tract,”  was  slain.  In  368  Theodosius  (father 
of  the  emperor)  was  sent  over  and  cleared  the 
land  of  Saxons.  Tie  quitted  the  island  in  369, 
and  it  is  stated  that  “ Instaurabat  urbes  et  prm- 
sidiaria,  ut  diximus,  castra,  limitesque  vigiliis 
tuebatur  et  prmtenturis.”  (Amm,  Marc,  xxviii. 
3-7.)  It  is  here  expressly  stated  that  he  restored 
the  castra.  In  409  the  Romans  abandoned  Bri- 
tain. 

Othona  was  perhaps  the  smallest  of  the  castra, 
the  area  being  about  five  acres.  It  was  occupied, 
according  to  the  Notitia,  by  a numerus  Forten^ 
sium,  or  band  of  the  Fortenses  (derived  from  their 
valour,  fortis.)  Their  arms  were  the  sword, 
spear,  and  buckler.  Thousands  of  oyster  shells 
and  antlers  of  stags  show  that  they  had  some 
luxuries  in  their  camp  life.  The  coins  found 
range  from  Gallienus  (c.  260)  to  Honoriiis,  in 
whose  reign  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain,  a.d. 
409.  The  Saxon  phase  of  Othona  (or  Ithancester, 
as  it  was  then  called)  is  very  interesting,  for  good 
Bishop  Cedd  built  a church  here  in  the  time  of 
Sigebert,  the  good  king  of  the  East  Saxons. 
The  ruins  of  this  church  still  remain ; length  of 
nave  55  feet  by  28.  The  foundation  of  an  apse 
(radius  20  feet)  may  be  traced.  The  greater 
part  of  this  church  or  chapel  lies  within  the 
castrum,  and  the  other  part  seems  to  have  been 
used  as  a churchyard.  The  building  has  always 
been  known  as  St.  Peter’s  ad  Murum.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  a chapel-of-ease  to  Brad- 
well,  whose  rector  found  a priest  to  officiate  in 
, it  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The 
: building  became  a beacon  or  lighthouse  in  the 
s reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  now  a barn.* 

* Othona  was  discovered  in  1864,  when  a company  was 
^ formed  for  enclosing  the  Essex  marshes.  In  removing 
> soil  at  St.  Peter’s  Head  they  came  upon  the  southern  wall 
. of  the  long  lost  castrum.  The  owner  of  the  property 
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Portus  Adurni  (No.  8.  in  the  Notitia)  was  at 
Bramber  Castle,  near  Shoreham,  where  the  river 
Aclur  discharges  itself.  It  stands  on  an  isolated 
eminence  ] on  the  east  was  the  river,  and  on  the 
other  three  sides  a fosse.  The  walls  now  re- 
maining are  recent,  but  the  position  was  an  ad- 
mirable one.  The  military  force  quartered  there 
was  the  Exploratores  or  Scouts. 

John  Piggot,  Jhn.,  F.S.A. 


6. 

“ Othona,  in  Essex,  a garrison  under  the  Count  of 
the  Saxon  shore,  seems  to  have  been  at  Ithancester; 
mentioned  by  our  histories,  and  seated  about  the  utmost 
point  of  Dengy  Hundred.” 

“ Portus  Adurni,  in  Sussex  (the  place  where  the 
Exploratores  kept  watch  against  the  Saxon  Pirats  under 
the  later  Emperours),  must  be  upon  this  Coast ; and  we 
cannot  pitch  upon  any  part  with  greater  probability 
than  Ederington,  a little  village  which  seems  still  to 
retain  something  of  the  old  name,  and  besides  is  a very 
convenient  place  for  landing ; which,  indeed,  in  our  pre- 
sent search  is  a circumstance  of  great  moment,  since  those 
Guards  upon  the  Coast  were  set  to  hinder  the  Pirats  from 
landing,  and  by  consequence  must  have  been  fixed  where 
the  shore  was  most  convenient  for  that  purpose.” — Moll’s 
Geography,  pp.  16,  23. 


PORTRAITS  OF  BURNS. 

(4**’  S.  iv.  274.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer  Mr.  Biggall’s  queries 
in  the  categorical  style  which  he  seems  to  expect. 
Strictly  speaking,  I should  say  there  is  but  one 
genuinely  authentic  portrait  of  the  poet — viz. 
that  by  Alexander  Nasmyth,  exhibited  at  the 
Second  Special  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
in  1867.  It  was  painted  in  1787,  . and,  after  being 
engraved  by  Bengo,  was  presented  to  Burns,  but 
I cannot  learn  whether  the  gift  came  from  the 
artist  or  the  publisher.  I remember  an  indifferent 
copy  which  was  made  b}’’  Stothard  at  Dumfries,  and 
sold  at  that  great  artist’s  auction  in  1834.  The 
painting  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Burns  till 
her  death,  when  it  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  her 
brother,  Robert  Armour  of  London,  to  be  given 
over  to  his  nephews  on  their  return  from  India, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  William 
Nicol  Burns,  the  last  survivor.  In  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  Great  George  Street  there  is 
a — what  shall  I call  it  ? — sort  of  a kind  of  a replica 
‘^painted  for  George  Thomson,  and  retouched  by 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn,”  as  the  catalogue  has  it,  but 
I should  guess  it  to  have  been  executed  by  Na- 
smyth after  the  poet’s  death,  and  without  the 
original  portrait  before  him. 

I have  never  met  with  any  of  the  original 
contemporary  copies  of  the  miniature  silhouette 

(Mr.  Oxley  Parker)  ordered  systematic  excavations  to 
be  made,  and  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting discoveries  of  the  day. 


by  Miers,  but  five  and  thirty  years  ago  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  business  occupied  a slice  of  a shop  in 
the  Strand,  close  to  Northumberland  House,  and 
had  in  his  possession  the  original  life-size  outline 
of  the  poet’s  head  from  which  the  silhouettes 
were  made.  W.  C.  Edwards  made  a reduced  en- 
graving from  this  full-sized  profile,  with  a copy  of 
the  poet’s  seal  from  the  actual  seal  then  in  the 
keeping  of  Robert  Armour,  and  a facsimile  of  the 
signature  Robert  Burns,  Poet,”  from  the  title- 
page  of  A Treatise  on  Ploughs  and  Wheel-Car^ 
riages,  by  James  Small.  Plough  and  Cartwright, 
8vo,  Edinburgh,  1784. 

Forty  years  ago  there  was  a great  fiourish  of 
trumpets  about  the  portrait  painted  by  a Mr. 
Taylor,”  to  which  your  correspondent  alludes. 
The  features  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
Nasmyth  painting  or  the  Miers  profile,  but  it  had 
the  testimonies  of  many  persons  in  its  favour;  and 
I have  heard  old  John  Burnet  say  that  he  knew 
the  man  who  prepared  Taylor’s  palette  when 
Burns  sat  to  him.  I have  not  heard  what  became 
of  the  portrait  after  the  great  Constable  smash. 

David  Allan’s  likeness  of  Burns  was  introduced 
into  a sketch  of  the  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.”  It 
is  not  clear  that  the  artist  and  the  poet  were  per- 
sonally acquainted.  It  is  true  that  Burns  writes 
of  him  as  my  friend,”  and  Allan  was  certainly  in 
Edinburgh  in  1787 ; but  there  is  at  least  one 
letter  which  mentions  him  as  if  he  were  a stranger. 
Mr.  Chambers  speaks  of  David  Allan  as  the 
first  Scottish  artist  of  his  day  for  such  subjects,” 
which  is  much  the  same  as  if  he  himself  were  to 
be  described  as  the  most  eminent  Scotsman  who 
was  born  in  Peebles  on  a certain  hour  of  a cer- 
tain day  in  a certain  year.  What  other  Scottish 
artist  was  there  for  such  subjects  in  a.d.  1795  ? 

The  little  print  by  Ben^o,  prefixed  to  the  Edin- 
burgh subscription  edition  of  the  poems,  used 
often  to  be  spoken  of  as  a better  likeness  than  its 
original.  Burns  certainly  sat  to  the  engraver 
during  the  progress  of  the  plate,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  the  notion  of  a man  of  a 
swarthier  hue  than  Nasmyth  represented.  But 
after  all  it  is  a very  ordinary  production.  Mr. 
Chambers,  as.  usual,  has  a flourish  of  knowledge 
on  art,  as  on  everything  else,  and  informs  us  that 
‘‘Bengo  was  much  cleverer  in  his  art  than  any 
man  residing  in  Edinburgh  till  a comparatively 
recent  period  ” ! He  has  evidently  never  heard 
of  David  Martin,  or  seen  his  mezzotintos  of  Jean- 
Jacques  or  David  Hume  after  Allan  Ramsay. 

With  regard  to  the  miniature  of  1795,  executed, 
as  Mr,  Chambers  would  say,  by  the  most  distin- 
guished Caledonian  artist  at  that  time  travelling 
through  the  border  counties,  I beg  to  refer  Me. 
Riggall  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Burns’s  Works 
recently  published  by  “P.  Hately  Waddell,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel.”  The  edition  itself  is  a veiy 
good  one ; so  good  indeed  that  it  cannot  be  ii- 
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jured  by  my  calling  attention  to  tbe  most  exe- 
crable libel  on  the  human  face  divine  that  has 
been  published  in  the  nineteenth  or  any  other 
century.  It  has  for  its  companion  a similar  like- 
ness of  the  poet’s  son,  which  we  would  recom- 
mend any  of  your  correspondents  who  may  be 
expecting  an  addition  to  his  family  to  keep  care- 
fully under  lock  and  key.  Chitteldeoog. 


As  is  well  known,  Alexander  Nasmyth,  the 
celebrated  landscape-painter,  painted  a small-sized 
portrait  of  the  poet  in  1787,  of  which  he  made 
(I  understand)  two  copies.  This  portrait  was 
engraved  by  John  Bengo,  an  engraver  of  great 
merit;  and  to  insure  fidelity  in  the  likeness. 
Burns  gave  Bengo  sittings  separately  for  the 
engraving.  Bengo  finished  his  task,  and  the 
portrait  appeared  in  the  first  Edinburgh  edition 
of  Burns’s  Poems  of  1787.  Of  those  three  Nas- 
myth portraits,  one  was  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  of  London,  where  it  ought  to  be ; another 
is  in  the  possession  of  j\lr.  Nicoll  of  Auchindrane, 
Ayrshire ; and  the  third  is,  I think,  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  by  Robert  Chambers  in  his  library 
edition  of  Purns^s  Works,  1856,  voL  iv. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  Burns’s  biographers 
that,  saving  the  Nasmyth-Bengo  portrait,  no  other 
portrait  was  painted  of  the  poet,  excepting  that 
alluded  to  by  himself  in  the  letter  of  May  1795, 
the  small  likeness  introduced  into  Allan’s  picture 
not  being  regarded,  of  course,  as  a portrait.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  no  one  knows  what  has 
become  of  that  portrait,  and  all  trace  of  it  has 
been  irrecoverably  lost.  It  never  was  engraved, 
and  unaccountably  there  is  no  trace  of  its  having 
arrived  in  Edinburgh,  in  accordance  with  the 
poet’s  intention,  to  be  crystallised.”  Neither  is 
the  name  of  the  artist  known. 

With  respect  to  the  portrait  by  Peter  Taylor, 
engraved  by  Horsburgh,  published  about  1830, 
and  lately  retouched  and  reissued,  it  was  pre- 
tended that  it  was  a genuine  portrait  of  the  poet 
painted  in  his  lifetime.  But  it  has  long  been 
shown  that  this  portrait  never  was  painted  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  poet;  and  indeed  it  is  now 
admitted  that  it  is  a portrait  of  Gilbert  Burns, 
the  poet’s  brother,  and  very  like  him. 

With  respect  to  the  miniature  of  1795,  Mr. 
Waddell  of  Glasgow  has  become  possessed  of  a 
small  oil-painting,  which  he  asserts  is  the  long- 
lost  likeness ; and  he  has  had  a copy  of  it  engraved 
and  issued  in  his  recent  edition  of  Burns’s  Woj'ks. 
Mr.  Waddell,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  poet,  has 
been  led  to  do  himself  a great  wrong.  The 
portrait  is  that  of  a vulgar,  coarse,  elderly  man, 
with  the  forehead  and  whole  upper  part  of  the 
face  receding,  wonderfully  like  the  portraits  of 
poor  imbecile  King  George  III.,  and  is  no  more 
that  of  Burns,  _ or  of  any  man  fit  to  write 
poetry,  than  it  is  the  likeness  of  Shakespeare.  1 


Mr.  Waddell  gives  a history  of  his  portrait,  but 
it  is  faulty  at  the  fountain-head,  and  he  has  failed 
to  get  any  one  of  standing  to  join  in  his  belief. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nasmyth-Bengo 
portrait  of  1787  was  both  a successful  work  of  art, 
and  also  a beautiful  likeness.  In  eight  years 
afterwards  we  have  produced  the  presentment  of 
the  same  man,  with  fully  twenty-five  years  added 
to  his  age,  and  the  whole  expression,  contour  of 
face,  shape  of  head,  and  features  completely 
altered.  We  know  that  the  poet  aged  a good 
deal  before  he  died,  but  at  his  time  of  life  his  face 
would  improve  and  acquire  lines  of  thought  and 
of  ^ace,  rather  than  become  boorish,  vulgar,  and 
disintellectual.  Then  how  reconcile  the  almost 
Aztec  receding  form  of  the  face  and  forehead  ? 
No,  no  ! Mr.  Waddell’s  portrait  is  not  the  lost 
portrait  of  Robert  Burns.  Ben  go’s  engraving  still 
remains  the  'portrait  of  Robert  Burns. 

John  Richmond,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
painted  a portrait  of  Burns,  which  has  been  en- 
graved by  Holl.  Of  course  it  is  only  a composi- 
tion, but  it  is  regarded  as  a very  successful  attempt 
at  such  a work ; nay,  even  as  probably  a better 
portrait  of  the  poet  in  his  prime  than  Bengo’s 
well-known  engraving. 

It  is  a perplexing  circumstance  that  in  1830, 
when  Taylor’s  portrait  was  published,  ISIrs.  Burns, 
the  poet’s  widow,  and  most  of  his  surviving  friends, 
signed  a testimonial  (to  the  publishers)  certifying 
to  the  excellence  of  the  likeness.  In  1834  Allan 
Cunningham  got  similar  signatures  to  the  same 
efi'ect,  that  the  engraved  portrait  (a  composition) 
prefixed  to  his  edition,  was  also  the  best  likeness. 
Probably  these  signatures  were  given  more  to  aid 
the  sale  of  the  works  than  as  absolute  certificates 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  engravings. 

By  the  way,  there  was  a profile  silhouette  of 
the  poet,  taken  entirely  in  black,  but  that  does 
not  come  under  the  category  of  a likeness. 

Paul  Waed. 


FAMILY  OF  SCOTENAY  OR  SCOTNEY. 

S.  iii.  332,  395.) 

As  I believe  there  is  no  MS.  or  printed  pedi- 
gree to  refer  H.  S.  G.  to,  perhaps  the  following 
particulars  will  be  useful  to  him.  They  are  partly 
derived  from  a note  to  the  late  Mr.  Stapleton’s 
paper,  Holy  Trinity  Priory”  in  York,  vol. 
Archaeol.  Inst.  (p.  217),  and  partly  from  the  MSS. 
of  Gervase  Holies. 

The  Lincolnshire  Scotneys  were  undoubtedly  a 
branch  of  the  Sussex  family  continuing  the  names 
of  Walter  and  Lambert.  The  first  who  occurs — 
Hugh  de  Scoteny — was  the  heir  of  Ralph  de 
Criholla,  who  in  ll08  was  a considerable  tenant 
in  capite  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  held  Cocker- 
ington,  Saltfleetby,  Wykeham,  &c.  (Lans.  MS. 
207  c.  548.)  This  Hugh — probably  a grandson  of 
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Walter  filius  Laml)erti  of  the  Domesday  Book 
(Sussex) — gave  to  Markhy  Priory  two  bovates 
in  Wykeham,  and  to  Alvingham  Priory,  with  the 
assent  of  Beatrix  his  wife  and  Lambert  his  son, 
certain  lands,  and  the  third  part  of  the  site,  and 
after,  with  his  daughter,  a mill  and  croft  by  char- 
ter, in  the  presence  of  Robert  (de  Cheney),  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  (1147-1167),  in  the  chapter-house  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  (Dugd.  Mon.  vi.  959.)  An 
inquisition  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  states  that 
Hugh  de  Scotney  married  the  daughter  of 
“ Richard  de  Humes  (?),  formerly  Constable  of 
Normandy,”  meaning  I suppose  Richard  de  Horn- 
met.  {Cal.  Gen.).  This  was  probably  Beatrix, 
who  must  have  been  his  second  wife,  for  Berta 
was  the  mother  of  Lambert.*  He  was  dead  in 
1116,  for  in  the  Liber  Niger  we  find  his  son 
Lambert  de  Scotenni  certifying  that  he  held  of 
the  king  sixteen  carucates  of  land  and  two 
bovates  by  the  service  of  ten  knights.  Lambert 
died  s.  p.  7 John,  leaving  the  sons  of  his  two 
sisters  his  heirs — Thomas,  son  of  Berta,  and  Wil- 
liam, son  of  Aiimirais — whereupon  Thomas  de 
ScoUeny  fined  with  the  king  to  have  his  reason- 
able part  of  the  barony  then  in  the  king’s  hands, 
with  the  esnecy  in  the  bailiwick  of  the  sheriff  of 
Lincolnshire  (Lans.  MS.  207,  b.  330)  5 and  Wil- 
liam de  Scoteny,  or  de  Cockerington,  may  be  the 
son  of  Aumirais  j if  so,  both  nephews  assumed  the 
name. 

Thomas  de  Scoteny  died  30  Henry  III.,  and 
Peter  his  son  5 Edward  I.  seised  of  a moiety  of 
the  barony.  John,  set.  seventeen,  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  latter,  appears  to  have  died  before 
1300,  when  Peter  de  Scoteny  was  summoned  from 
Lincolnshire  to  perform  military  service  against  the 
Scots.  Mr.  Stapleton,  who  calls  him  son  and  heir 
of  Peter  who  died  5 Edward  I.,  adds  that  he 

apparently  was  deceased  without  issue  in  the 
same  reign,  leaving  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of 
John  de  Wurth,  wife  of  Richard  Kny  vett  of  South- 
wick,  Northants,  his  niece,  his  heiress.” 

There  was  a Walter  de  Scoteni  who  confirmed 
lands  in  Roxby,  co.  Lincoln — three  knights’  fiefs 
held  of  Hugh  Painel — to  the  canons  of  Drax  by 
charter  made  “ in  progress  of  a journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem,” temp.  Richard.  He  could  not  be  the  Walter 
of  Sussex  (1180-1204),  although  a contemporary, 
but  was  a near  relative  of  Lambert,  who  wit- 
nessed the  charter.  He  was  dead  3 .John,  and 

Nicholas  de  Basinges  was  to  be  fined  for  unlaw- 
fully taking  to  wife  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  said 
Walter,  with  all  her  land.” 

Frethesend  de  Scotney  probably  derived  her 
name  from  Erethesant  Paynel,  wife  of  Greoffrey 
Luterel,  who  might  have  been  her  grandmother. 

* In  the  cartulary  of  Ormsby  Priory  will  be  found 
deeds  s.  d.  of  Berta  de  Scotney  and  Lambert  her  son,  of 
Lambert  de  S.,  with  consent  of  Sybil  his  wife,  and  of 
Thomas  de  S. — Lans.  MS.  207,  c. 


^ There  is  a site  in  Roxby  called  ‘ Scotney- 
hilL’  ” I have  seen  the  name  spelt  “ Scotegni,” 
as  if  it  were  that  of  a place  in  Normandy. 

I do  not  find  Scotney  among  the  Kny  vett  quar- 
terings,  but  the  coat  of  Knyvett  itself — a bend 
and  bordure  engrailed — somewhat  resembles  the 
arms  on  the  seal  of  Walter  de  S.  of  Sussex. 

The  lands  of  the  Sussex  Scotneys  were  9^ 
knights’  fees  held  of  the  honour  of  the  Earl  of 
Eu  on  condition  of  performing  the  office  of 
standard-bearer  to  the  earl,  and  finding  one  knight 
out  of  the  rape  of  Hastings  to  attend  upon  him.” 
{Sussex  Arch.  Soc.  xvii.  256.)  A.  S.  Ellis. 

Brompton. 


SMITH’S  “POEMS  OF  CONTROVERSY.” 

(4^1*  S.  iii.  147.) 

“ Long  time  I sought,  at  last  did  see 
Smith’s  Poems  he  made  in  Glenshee,” — 

so  sings  Sandy  Nicol,  the  prelatic  schoolmaster 
and  poet  of  Collace,  in  his  Rural  3Iuse,  as  far 
back  as  1753 ; showing  that  your  correspondent 
has  spotted  a very  uncommon  little  book,  and  one 
which,  after  long  seeking,  has  only  just  been 
acquired  by  me  for  a consideration  from  a library 
lately  dispersed  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 

When  found,  the  book  is  hardly  worth  a note — 
unless  it  be  to  denounce  it  as  the  vilest  thing  I 
have  seen  for  a long  time.  The  Poems  of  Con- 
t7'oversy-2iU.^Q  in  this  manner  : — At  the  Revolution 
a small  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  a 
school  at  Glenshee  on  the  borders  of  the  north 
Highlands,  and  one  Robert  Smith,  a student  of 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  was  appointed 
Dominie;  who,  on  coming  to  his  charge,  found 
as  little  satisfaction  with  the  prospect — 

“ Having  no  place  where  to  abide, 

Nor  any  hole  my  head  to  hide,” — 

as  did  Mark  Tapley  on  his  arrival  at  Eden  as  it 
was ; but  lacking  his  happy  philosophy,  our  poet 
gave  vent  to  his  disappointment  in  A Poem  on  the 
Building  of  the  School  House  of  Glenshee,  in  which 
he  indulged  in  some  bad  language  and  reflections 
against  the  heritors,  for  neglecting  to  supply  him 
with  fitting  accommodation.  This  brings  down 
upon  him  the  poet  of  the  Kirk  — 

“ . . . a Whig  called  J asper  Craig, 

Who  with  the  Lairds  had  made  a league 
To  banter  Smith  out  of  his  right. 

And  so  with  paper-balls  they  fight.” 

Smith,  the  Episcopal  incumbent,  insinuates  that 
Jasper  was  a disappointed  candidate  for  the  post; 
and  if  the  combatants  were  backed  by  the  two 
factions  of  the  village,  the  fight  was,  1 am  sorry 
to  say,  discreditable  to  both,  being  in  the  coarse 
style  of  the  Jiytings  of  our  old  poets  ; and  I think 
it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that,  finding  them- 
selves disgraced,  and  the  morals  of  their  rising 
generation  imperilled  by  their  poets,  the  inhabit- 
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ants  burned  tbe  book,  wbich  may  account  for  its 
extraordinary  rarity. 

Nicol,  wbo  has  furnished  me  with  an  introduc- 
tion, curiously  enough  gets  into  a poetical  encoun- 
ter of  wits  with  Robert  Smith,  the  Dominie  of 
Kinnaird,  and  the  son  of  the  Glenshee  rhymer: 
here,  being  both  Episcopalians — no  theological 
differences  existing  — their  jousting  is  but  harm- 
less badinage ; in  the  course  of  which  the  Poems 
of  Controversy,  and  the  merits  of  the  authors, 
come  under  review.  Nicol,  in  the  interest  of  the 
prelatic  party,  thus  sums  up  his  criticism  upon 
the  work  and  the  combatants : — 

“ Craig,  the  Presbyterian  clerk. 

He  has  made  very  smutty  work ; 

For  his  expression,  so  prophane, 

A Puritan’s  profession  stain. 

But  the  Episcopal’s  more  modest, 

And  plainly  tells  him  he’s  the  oddest 
For  filthy  words  as  one  can  hear ; 

They  would  offend  a strumpet’s  ear. 

But  o’er  the  Craigs  and  Highland  hills 
Smith  skips,  triumphing  o’er  their  quills. 

In  satyr  no  man  dares  come  near  him ; 

In  lyric  strains  they  all  admire  him. 

His  panegyricks  are  so  just. 

That  every  reader  praise  them  must ; 

And  for  an  answer  to  a letter, 

None  of  them  all  could  give  it  better : 

For  ready  wit  and  easj^  verse, 

Craig  like  to  Smith  could  ne’er  rehearse ; 

So  that,  for  modesty  and  wit. 

The  Whig  to  Torj^  must  submit. 

Yet  they  had  both  been  poets  good, 

Had  not  their  subject  been  so  rude ; 

But  true  it  is,  for  all  their  biting, 

There  never  came  fair  words  in  fgting” 

Finding  that  the  curious  have  lately  been  grati- 
fied with  a small  impression  of  the  Poems  of 
Controversy,  this  reference  to  an  early  notice  of 
the  book  may  not  be  unacceptable.  J.  0. 


WHO  WERE  THE  COMBATANTS  IN  THE  CLAN 
BATTLE  ON  THE  INCH  AT  PERTH,  a.d.  1396  ? 
(4‘^  S.  iii.  7,  27,  177,  315,  &c.) 

Dr.  MacprersojV  wishes  to  make  out  the  clan 
Pla  of  Wynton  to  be  the  clan  Sha,  because  Sh 
(initial)  in  Gaelic  sounds  Ha.  This  is  quite  true. 
The  sound  of  Sh  in  English  would  be  represented 
by  Se,  Si,  &c.,  pronounced  She,  Shi,  as  the  case 
may  be.  S before  H in  the  beginning  of  a word 
is  silent  in  Gaelic.  But  then  this  clan,  according 
to  Wynton,  would  be  the  Haws,  not  the  Shaws  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a clan  called  by  the  Celts  Haw,  not 
Shaw.  But  there  was  and  is  a Celtic  race  called 
Shaw  (variously  spelled  in  Gaelic  Tisiabh,  Disiabh, 
Scheach,  Scheauch,  &c.),  therefore  the  clan  called 
the  clan  Ha  (of  Wynton)  could  not  be  the  clan 
Scheach  or  Shaw,  as  the  word  would  be  written 
in  English. 

Wynton,  however,  does  introduce  a clanQuhele 
led  by  a Scha.  We  find  this  same  clan  Quhele 


and  its  leader  Scha  (or  Scheauch)  mentioned  in  a 
Scots  Act  of  Parliament  of  1392  {Scots  Acts,  i. 
217)  as  implicated  in  the  ^Gaid  of  Angus.”  In 
the  Act  the  name  Scheauch  appears  more  like 
Slurach,  but  as  there  never  was  any  such  name  in 
Gaelic  or  any  other  language,  and  as  the  ancient 
Lowland  transcribers  often  made  sad  havoc  of 
Highland  names,  critics  are  agreed  that  the  Slurach 
of  the  Act  is  none  other  than  the  Scha,  or 
Scheauch,  of  Wynton. 

I do  not  know  any  one  who  disputes  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Mackintoshes,  at  least  to  this  extent — 
that  from  the  time  of  this  Scha  or  Scheauch 
there  has  been  a race  of  Shaws  in  Bothiemur- 
chus.  The  grave  of  the  great  leader  of  the  clan  who 
fought  on  the  Inch  at  Perth  is  still  pointed  out  in 
the  burying-ground,  in  the  centre  of  that  half  of  it 
which  is  still  set  apart  as  the  Shaws’  burial-place ; 
and  the  ruined  castle  of  their  chiefs,  on  one  of 
the  towers  of  which,  a brace  of  eagles  have  built 
their  eyry  for  the  last  forty  years,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a panorama  of  unequalled  magnificence 
and  beauty,  on  an  island  in  Loch-an-Eilan  at  the 
foot  of  Cairngorm. 

The  Mackintoshes  say  that  this  leader  was 
Shaw  Mackintosh,  a member  of  their  family,  and 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Shaws.  The  Rev. 
Lachlan  Shaw  (historian  of  Moray,  1750,  to  whom 
a monument,  erected  by  subscription,  has  just 
been  placed  on  the  site  of  the  high  altar  at  Elgin) 
says  that  the  Shaws  existed  as  a race  alongside  of 
the  Mackintoshes  for  two  centuries  previously.  But 
one  thing  is  not  disputed,  that  whoever  were  the 
clans  Quhele  and  Ha,  a Scha  led  one  of  them ; 
and  according  to  universal  Highland  tradition  and 
genealogical  records,  the  Shaws  are  his  descend- 
ants by  James,  the  eldest,  and  the  Farquharsons 
by  Farquhar,  his  second  son. 

The  race  of  Schaws  has  always  been  found 
associated  in  the  closest  manner  with  the  Mackin- 
toshes. In  1680  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  (quoted  in 
Spalding  Club,  vol.  Antiq.  of  Aberdeen,  p.  297) 
speaks  of  them  as  able  fighting  men,  following 
Mackintosh  as  their  chieftain.”  In  the  list  of  the 
officers  of  the  Brigadier  Mackintosh  (1715)  the 
name  of  Shaw  occurs  thrice.  Two  Shaws  appear 
amongst  the  friends  by  whom  Mackintosh  was 
accompanied  at  the  conference  in  1726  between 
him  and  Cluny  as  to  the  chieftainship  {Antiq. 
Notes,  Inverness,  by  Fraser  Mackintosh,  Appen. 
p.  358.) 

Whether  there  were  Schaws  as  an  independent 
race,  previous  to  1396,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  j if 
not,  then  they  and  the  Mackintoshes  were  one 
race.  If  they  were  a separate  race,  they  must 
have  been  a closely  allied  race.  According  to  the 
Mackintoshes  themselves,  Shaw,  son  of  the  thane 
or  chief  (MacDuff,  fifth  Thane  or  Earl  of  Fife, 
from  whence  his  name  Mac-an-Toiseach),  was 
their  first  founder  j and  the  name  Shaw  occurs 
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more  prominently  than  any  other  in  their  gene- 
alogy prior  to  1396.  May  not  the  clan  com- 
manded by  those  Shaws  have  sometimes  been 
designated  ^^Mackintoshes,”  followers  of  the  chiefs 
son,  and  sometimes  Shaws,”  followers  of  Shaw? 
In  this  way,  at  all  events,  from  its  first  founder, 
the  great  clan  of  the  Isles  was  originally  called 
the  clan  Cuin,  or  race  of  Constantine.  After- 
wards it  was  called  the  clan  Colla,  from  his  son 
Coll,  and  latterly  the  clan  Donald,  after  one  of  his 
descendants  of  that  name.  So  the  Macleans  are 
often  called  clan  Gilleon,  after  their  founder  and 
first  chief,  and  the  Macphersons  the  clan  Muirich, 
after  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  their  line 
of  chiefs.  The  Farquharsons  are  called  clan  Fhi- 
unla,  after  their  great  ancestor  Finlay  Mor.  There 
is  nothing  more  probable,  therefore — I should  say 
more  certain — than  that  the  race  in  after  times 
known  as  Mackintoshes  should  at  first  have  been 
as  frequently  designated  as  Na  Si’aich,  the 
Shaws,”  after  the  Christian  name  of  their  first 
chief,  as  Mackintoshes,  after  his  appellative  de- 
scription or  designation.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  Mackintoshes,  whether  as  the 
clan  Quhele,  the  clan  Ha,  or  the  clan  Chattan, 
led  by  a Shaw,  were  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
clan  battle.  And  the  Mackintoshes  assert  that 
they  were  the  clan  Chattan  spoken  of,  as  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  conflict,  by  the  later  chroniclers. 

But  if  the  clan  Quhele  and  the  clan  Chattan 
were  one  and  the  same,  how  are  the  clans  sepa- 
rately entered  in  a Scots  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1694  ? Mr.  Kilgour  assumes  that  the  clan  Quhele 
and  the  clan  Cameron  are  one  and  the  same,  be- 
cause of  the  resemblance  of  Eil  in  Locheil  to 
Quhele ; but  in  the  same  Act  the  clan  Cameron 
is  also  separately  entered.  The  three  names 
follow  each  other  in  immediate  succession,  show- 
ing perhaps  that  they  were  closely  allied;  but 
still,  so  late  as  1594,  we  have  a clan  Quhele 
entered  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  distinct  from 
♦ the  clan  Cameron  and  the  clan  Chattan.”  Who 
were  they  ? No  clan,  now-a-days,  goes  by  the 
name,  neither  is  there  any  clan  known  by  the 
name  of  Clan  Ha.  Mr.  Fraser  Mackintosh  states 
that  ^Gt  was  not  till  1426,  that  the  Camerons 
were  styled  ^ of  Lochiel.’  ” {Antiq.  Notes,  p.  162.) 

Now,  let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  have 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
race  of  Shaws,  either  cousins  ” or  brothers  ” of 
the  Mackintoshes.  But  in  no  Act  are  they  men- 
tioned as  Shaws.  Only  once  does  the  name  crop 
out  as  the  leader  of  the  clan  Quhele  in  the  Scots 
Act  of  1392.  The  Shaws,  however,  were  quite  as 
worthy  of  the  denunciations  of  the  Act  of  1595  as 
the  Macintoshes  and  Camerons;  for  in  1680,  a 
century  later,  they  are  spoken  of  as  able  fight- 
ing men.”  The  conclusion  is  that  they  were 
meant  by  the  Act  to  be  hunted  down  as  “ broken 
men,”  under  the  designation  of  the  clan  Quhele, 


and  that  the  Shaws  were  that  branch  of  the  clan 
Chattan  known  as  the  clan  Quhele. 

In  this  conclusion  I am  fortified  by  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  most  learned  Gaelic  scholars  and 
Scoto- Celtic  historians  of  the  day.  Colonel  J.  A. 
Pobertson.  The  clan  Quhele,  he  unhesitatingly 
says,  were  the  Schaws  of  Bothiemurchus.” 
(See  his  Gaelic  Topography,  recently  published, 
p.  388.) 

This  conclusion  is  still  further  fortified  by  the 
following  considerations  : — After  1594  we  find  no 
mention  made  in  any  contemporary  record  of  the 
clan  Quhele : it  drops  out  of  history.  About  this 
very  period  the  Shaws  were  broken  up  ” as  a 
clan,  on  account  of  the  slaughter  of  his  step-father, 
Dallas  of  Cantray,  by  Allan  their  chief,  and  the 
subsequent  forfeiture  of  the  latter.  Henceforward 
they  followed  the  banner  of  the  Mackintosh,  and 
several  of  the  principal  cadets  of  the  family 
migrated  to  Deeside  and  Forfarshire.  And  (what 
is  very  important)  it  is  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  IQth  century  that  historians  introduce  the  name 
of  the  clan  Chattan  as  one  of  the  contending  par- 
ties on  the  Inch  ; and  why,  but  because  the  clan 
Quhele  was  but  a branch  of  this  powerful  con- 
federacy ; and  the  Mackintoshes,  as  principals  of 
the  clan  Chattan,  got  the  credit  in  the  16th 
century  of  what  had  been  done  in  former  days  by 
the  clan  Quhele. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  emerges  from  the  mist 
in  which,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  this  ques- 
tion is  enveloped — a Scha  or  Shaw  as  leader  of 
one  of  the  parties  who  fought.  A race  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  henceforth  known  by 
his  name — a race  which  became  ‘^broken  up  ” for 
the  reasons  already  mentioned,  which  still,  how- 
ever, continued,  as  Schaws,  to  follow  the  Mackin- 
tosh banner,  but  which,  true  to  its  ancient  origin, 
has  ever  (except  in  a few  individual  instances) 
worn  the  tartan,  not  of  the  Mackintosh,  ^ but  of 
MacDufi*.  Amongst  other  families  who,  with  that 
of  Mr.  A.  Mackintosh  Shaw,  trace  back — some  of 
them  generally  to  the  clan  Chattan,  and  some  to 
Scha  the  leader  on  the  Inch— is  Sir  Frederick 
Shaw,  Bart.,  Kecorder  of  Dublin,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  debaters  in^  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  represented  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  The  name  Shaw  stands  fourth 
in  the  order  of  precedence  amongst  the  sixteen 
races — some  of  them  now  extinct — who  made  up 
the  clan  Chattan.  The  Shaws  of  the  South  of 
Scotland,  represented  by  Sir  Michael  Shaw 
Stewart,  claim  to  have  been  originally  connected 
with  their  Northern  namesakes,  so  that  I can 
scarcely  bring  myself  to  regard  the  race  as  being 
so  obscure  and  insignificant,  as  it  seems  to  be  to 
my  friends  De.  Macpheesoe^  and  Me.  A.  Mackin- 
tosh Shaw. 

It  is  quite  natural  in  historians  subsequent  to 
1600  to  attribute  to  the  most  important  branch 
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of  the  clan  Chattan  confederacy  the  victor’s  place  in 
the  battle  on  the  North  Inch  ; hut  supposing  the 
Mackintoshes  to  he  the  clan  Chattan  proper,  and 
if,  as  it  is  asserted,  they  fought  and  won,  then 
how  is  the  entry  of  the  clan  Chattan  separately 
from  the  clan  Quhele  in  the  Act  of  1594  to  be 
accounted  for  ? The  historians  contemporary  with 
the  combatants  mention  a clan  Quhele,  but  not  a 
clan  Chattan. 

I am  far  from  saying  that  I have  solved  the 
difficulty;  and  if  the  honour  of  my  race  alone 
were  concerned,  and  not  the  truth  (whatever  that 
may  be),  I am  quite  content,  as  my  fathers  did  of 
yore,  to  give  my  dutiful  allegiance  to  the  Mackin- 
tosh. A race  which  can  trace  back  as  far  as  1396 
may  be  perfectly  satisfied  on  the  score  of  its  anti- 
quity, and,  whether  Shaws  existed  previously  or 
not,  the  Mackintoshes  themselves  admit  our  subse- 
quent existence  as  a clan  springing  from  their  loins. 

Your  English  readers  will  please  to  remember 
that  the  numerous  Shaws  in  England  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  race  bearing  that  name  in 
Scotland.  Shaw  is  the  nearest  English  sound  to 
the  Gaelic  Scheauch,  just  as  ^neas  is  the  nearest 
English  (or  Greek)  for  the  Gaelic  Angus. 

Into  the  question  as  to  who  were  the  clan  Ha 
I shall  not  enter  farther  than  to  say,  that  Heth  in 
Gaelic  sounds  Ha,  and  that  that  was  the  name 
of  one  of  the  great  chiefs  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
Macphersons.  They  may  have  been  called  the 
clan  Heth  or  Ha  after  him,  just  as  they  were 
afterwards  called  the  clan  Mhuirich  after  a chief 
of  that  name,  and  as  other  clans,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  similarly  designated. 

Or  may  the  clan  Ha  not  have  been  that  branch 
of  the  clan  Chattan  called  the  clan  Ay,  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  extinct?  (See  Fraser  Mackin- 
tosh’s Antiq.  Notes,  p.  358.)  W.  G.  Shaw. 

Parsonage,  Porfar. 

P.S.  Your  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
information  which  follows,  supplied  to  me  by 
Thomas  Dickson,  Esq.,  Curator  of  National  and 
Historic  Records,  H.M.  Register  House.  He 
gives  me  the  following  entry,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, in  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  : 

“ In  the  Co7nputum  custumariorum  hurgi  de  Perth, 
26th  April  to  1st  June  1397,  the  Custumars  of 
Perth  take  credit  for  a payment  of  14Z.  2s.  lid. 
for  the  erection  of  the  lists  within  which  the 
combat  took  place.”  “ Et  pro  meremis,  ferro  et 
factura  clausure  sexaginta  personarum  pugnancium 
in  Insula  de  Perth.”  How  does  this  matter-of- 
fact  entry  enable  us  to  realise  what  to  many  has 
only  the  appearance  of  a “historical  romance  ” ! 


Yorkshire  Ballad:  “Nht-browh  Maid” 
(4*^^  S.  iv.  296.) — Mr.  Scarr  will  find  a good 
reprint  of  the  ballad  he  quotes  in  Early  Ballads, 
edited  by  Robert  Bell,  1856,  p.  177.  It  is  there 


called  “ Saddle  to  Rags.”  The  best  copy  of  “The 
Notbrowne  Mayde”  appears  in  Mr.  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt’s  Remains  of  the  Early  Popular  Poetry  of 
England,  1866,  ii.  272.  W.  W.  Kjhg. 

Greek  Epitaph  (4**^  S.  iv.  253.) — 

“ Here  in  sweet  sleep  the  son  of  Moon  lies ; 

He  sleeps — for  who  shall  say  the  good  man  dies? ” 
The  original  of  the  above  is  an  epigram  of 
Callimachus : — 

TySe  6 AiKcavos  ’AKauBios  hphu  vttvou 

KOi/naTai  • OryjaKeiv  (x.)]  Aeye  robs  ayaQovs. 

Anthologia  Grceca,  vii.  451. 

“Here  Saon,  Dicon’s  son,  the  Acanthian  lies 
In  holy  sleep  : a good  man  never  dies.” 

In  Dr.  Wellesley’s  Ayithologia  Polyglotta,  p.  436, 
may  be  seen  about  a dozen  translations  of  this 
epigram,  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  German,  and 
English.  It  is  imitated  in  the  epitaph  on  Dr. 
Madan,  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (ob.  a.d.  1813) — 

“ In  sacred  sleep  the  pious  bishop  lies. 

Say  not  in  death — a good  man  never  dies.” 

The  310th  epigram  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Anthologia  Grceca  concludes  with  a still  earlier 
imitation,  of  uncertain  authorship : — 

. . , fiefxpeo  KT]v  ^coois  ijxeQev,  KoX  ’noXXd.Ki 
(Tireicrov  anb  ^Xi<pdp(av  bdicpv  aTroixofxevr], 

Kal  Aeye  HcoiriXirjv  evdeiv,  &vcp  * ov  de/xirhu  yap 
6v7](TKeLV  Tous  dyaOovs,  aXX’  vttpop  tjSvv 

The  father  of  Saon  was  Dicon,  not  Nicon.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  metrical  reasons 
make  it  impossible  that  Ntfcwros  was  ever  written 
by  Callimachus,  as  the  writer  of  the  lines  at  the 
head  of  this  note  appears  to  have  supposed. 

J.  E.  Sandys, 

Cambridge. 

Camel=Ship  oe  the  Desert  (4^’*  S.  iv.  10.)— 
This  is  an  Arabic  expression,  to  be  found  in  the 
Koran  (xxiii.  21,  22),  thus  rendered  by  Sale  : — 

“ Ye  have  likewise  an  instruction  in  the  cattle ; we  give 
you  to  drink  of  the  milk  which  is  in  their  bellies,  and  ye 
receive  many  advantages  from  them  ; and  of  them  do  ye 
eat : and  on  them,  and  on  ships  \_folc~\  are  ye  carried ; ” 

adding  the  following  note  : — 

“ The  beast  more  particularly  meant  in  this  place  is  the 
camel,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  carriage  in  the  East ; 
being  called  by  the  Arabs  the  land-ship,  on  which  they 
pass  those  seas  of  sand,  the  deserts.” 

Savary’s  translation  is, — 

“ They  carry  you  on  the  earth  as  the  ships  bear  you  on 
the  sea  ” (v.  22). 

The  Arabic  text  is, — 

The  same  word  occurs  again  in  this  Sura  in 
speaking  of  Noah’s  ai'k.  The  word  foie  is  from  a 
root  signifying  “ round,  the  breasts,  the  celestial 
orb,”  &c.  Hence  the  felucca,  a two-masted  bark 
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worked  by  oars  and  sails.  The  word  here,  and  in 
Sura  xliii.  11,  translated  cattle,”  anami^  means, 
according  to  Frey  tag  (621),  camels  and  sheep,” 
consequently  the  horse  and  cow  are  not  included. 
The  other  names  for  ship  in  Arabic  are  sofon, 
safoino,  sajinati,  and  in  the  pliu’al  sajinaton  (Koran 
xviii.  70).  The  connection  of  the  English  with 
the  Arabic  word  may  be  traced  through  the  Ger- 
man schif.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Violet,  oe  the  Dahseuse”  (4‘^  S.  iv.  176). 
In  answer  to  your  correspondent  D.  G.  B.,  relative 
to  the  authorship  of  Violette  la  Danseuse,  I re- 
member the  novel’s  first  appearance,  and  was  then 
told  on  very  good  authority  that  it  was  written 
by  Miss  Spalding,  Lady  Brougham’s  daughter  by 
her  first  marriage — the  present  Lady  Malet  having- 
married,  in  1834,  Sir  Alexander  Malet.  She  was 
only  seventeen  when  it  was  published ; and  from 
the  subject  of  the  novel,  though  most  delicately 
handled,  her  friends  were  at  the  time  very  anxious 
that  her  name  should  then  be  concealed.  I cannot 
give  the  exact  date  of  the  publication,  but  cer- 
tainly nearer  forty  than  twenty-five  years  since. 

H.  M. 

The  author  of  the  above  popular  novel  was 
John  Lang,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  He  did  not, 
so  far  as  I know,  write  any  other  novel,  though 
depending  a good  deal  on  his  pen  for  his  main- 
tenance. He  afterwards  went  to  India,  and  was 
at  one  time  editor  of  an  ‘^up-country”  newspaper. 
He  has  now,  I believe,  been  dead  some  years. 

Noell  Badclieee. 

Lace  oe  Geohhd  (4*^  S.  iv.  253.) — Your  cor- 
respondent states  that,  if  a lace  of  land  be  sixteen 
feet  square,  then,  consequently,  forty  lace  of  ground 
contain  two  hundred  and  forty  square  feet.  I can- 
not see  how  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion.  Surely 
the  area  would  be  256  x 40,  or  10,240  feet. 

W.  B.  C. 

I have  not  met  before  with  the  word  lace  so 
applied.  The  dimension  of  sixteen  feet  square  is 
the  same  as  the  “ rod,  pole,  or  perch  ” of  the  land 
measurers — truly  16  ft.  6 in.  The  perch,  how- 
ever, varies  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  Dic- 
tionary of  Architecture  states  that  “ Lace  is  pro- 
bably a chamfer.”  It  occurs  in  a book  dated  1754, 
in  the  passage,  “ without  laces  or  keys  to  bind 
them.”  “Laces  or  binding  beams,”  and  “pur- 
laces,”  occur  in  Holmes  (^Academy  of  Armory^  foL, 
Chester,  1688,  p.  450),  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
“several  pieces  of  timber  belonging  to  a wood 
house.”  The  Prompt.  Parv.  has  “ lace  of  a howse- 
rofe,  laquearia'’’  Lace  is  also  applied  to  a crack 
or  break  in  stone,  so  close  as  not  to  be  found 
sometimes  until  it  comes  under  the  mason’s  tool : 
this  is  perhaps  a Yorkshire  term.  Here  are 
different  meanings.  How  is  the  word  derived  ? 

W.  P. 


Caehac  (4‘^  S.  iv.  1.) — Now  that  the  discus- 
sion seems  to  be  closed,  for  a time  at  least,  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  monument,  will  any  one  oblige 
me  with  his  view  of  the  origin  of  the  word  ? Has 
it  anything  to  do  with  the  Celtic  cairn,  or  has 
the  name  in  France  been  borrowed  from  that  in 
Egypt  ? If  not,  how  comes  it  that  monuments,  in 
some  respects  so  similar,  have  been  designated  by 
the  same  name  in  countries  differing  so  much 
from  each  other?  B.  C. 

If  this  subject  be  not  yet  closed,  I venture  to 
add  what  seems  a fatal  objection  to  Canoh  Jack- 
son’s  theory: — 1.  Carnac  is  a Gaelic  word  which 
means  “ a stony  place,”  nothing  more,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn.  This  name,  therefore,  bears  no  re- 
ference to  the  avenues  as  a subject  of  interest, 
and  is  quite  indefinite  as  to  the  origin  or  uses 
thereof.  2.  My  objection  to  the  lost- virgins 
theory  is  that  these  avenues  at  Carnac,  though 
long  kept  very  prominently  before  antiquaries, 
are  only  half  the  story,  for  there  is  another  and 
rather  longer,  but  otherwise  precisely  similar, 
affair,  within  a very  few  miles  of  it.  Reckoning 
by  the  French  ordnance  survey,  I should  j udge 
the  exact  distance  between  Carnac  and  Erdevin 
to  be  two  and  a quarter  French  postal  leagues. 
3.  The  avenues  at  Carnac  are  reported  as  alDOut 
1500  French  metres  in  length ; those  at  Erdevin 
as  about  1800 ; each  has  the  menhirs  arranged 
similarly,  viz.,  in  eleven  rows,  forming  ten  ave- 
nues ; and  some  people  imagine  that  both  have  at 
one  time  been  united.  Now,  if  once  united  I infer 
that  we  get  far  more  than  the  specified  number  of 
virgins ; if  separate.  Canon  Jackson  must  please 
supply  another  theory  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  remaining  half,  or  the  scheme  is  palpably  in- 
complete ; if  he  accept  both  series  to  make  up  his 
number  it  may  be  implied  that  the  j unction  is  a 
sheer  impossibility.  I dare  not  propose  to  help 
him  by  suggesting  that  both  may  be  rival  monu- 
ments to  commemorate  one  event.  A.  Hall. 

2,  Brunswick  Terrace,  Brixton  Hill. 

A Caed  Qheet  (4*^  S.  iv.  157,  225.) — The 
queen  existed  as  a court  card  in  1500.  See  Boiteau, 
Les  Cartes  d Jouer,  Paris,  1854,  p.  7 : — 

“ Les  six  premieres  sent  des  cartes  d’uu  tarot  fait  a 
Paris  vers  Tan  1500  ; elles  representent : VEmpereur  et 
le  Monde,  deux  figures  symboliques ; puis  un  as,  une  reine, 
un  cavalier  et  uu  varlet,  distiiigues  par  des  signes  bien 
differents  de  nos  signes  coeur,  carreau,  pique  et  trefle.” 

The  queen  is  unknown  in  the  East ; and,  since 
Spain  was  the  first  European  country  into  which 
cards  were  introduced — probably  directly  from 
India— the  queen  is  absent  from  the  most  ancient 
packs  made  in  that  country.  The  queen  was,  in 
fact,  substituted  for  the  Spanish  knight  by  the 
French  and  Italians ; although  some  ancient  Italian 
packs  have  been  found  with  the  cavalier,  as  well 
as  the  king,  queen,  and  knave.  On  the  absence 
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of  the  queen  from  Spanish  cards^  see  BoiteaUj 
p.  41 : — 

“ II  n’y  a paSs  de  dames  dans  les  cartes  numerales  du 
jeu  indien,  tel  qu’on  le  connait ; il  n’y  a pas  non  plus  de 
dames,  et  il  n’y  en  a jamais  eu  dans  le  jeu  espagnol.” 

Jtjxta  Tusrim:. 

Cockney  Ehyme  (4^^  S.  iv.  29^  87, 124, 208.) — 
I am  surprised  that  none  of  those  who  have  so 
successfully  vindicated  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  rhyme 
of  Ralph,  laugh,  from  the  charge  of  cockneyism, 
should  not  also  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  in 
defence  of  Hunt  and  his  rhyme  of  Apollo,  hollow ; 
because  this  latter  is  in  precisely  the  same  cate- 
gory as  Scott’s,  of  being  a perfect  rhyme  to  the 
ear,  as  was  perceived  by  Crashaw  when  he 
wrote : — . 

“ Him  the  Muses  love  to  follow, 

Him  they  call  their  Vice-Apollo.” 

I have  been  told  of  a West  Indian  community 
who  admit  no  rhymes  but  those  addressed  to  the 
eye,  who  are  satisfied  with  these  however  much 
the  eai'  may  be  outraged,  and  who  would  regard 
with  complacency  as  rhymes  such  words  as  though, 
tough,  cough,  hough,  and  the  like.  I do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  objector  to  the  rhymes  which  we 
have  been  considering,  of  Scott  and  Hunt,  would 
go  so  far  as  this ; but  he  is  certainly  wrong  in 
rejecting  such  words  as  Apollo  and  hollow,  only 
because  they  do  not  terminate  with  the  same 
combination  of  letters.  W.  B.  0. 

St.  Duilech’s  Chekch,  near  Dublin  (4*^  S. 
iv._  235,)— -A  plan,  with  geometrical  elevations  of 
this  building,  showing  the  additions  made  lately 
(1864)  by  the  architects  Messrs.  Lan7/on,  Lynn, 
and  Lanyon,  are  given  in  The  Dublin  Builder, 
No.  126,  March  15,  1865.  W.  P. 

^ Hadleigh  Castle  (4‘^‘  S.  iv.  217.)— In  addi- 
tion to  your  account,  plans  and  views  of  this 
building,  with  an  essay  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward, 
will  be  found,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex 
Archmological  Society.  W.  P. 

loNA:  Ion  (3'''^  S.  i.  82.) — In  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  English  Language,  and  which  ap- 
peared in  ^^N.  & Q.”  as  quoted  above,  the  writer 
states  that  the  former  of  the  two  words  which 
head  this  note  will  be  recognised  by  every 
Hebrew  scholar  as  the  representative  in  that 
language  of  the  doveT  It  was  this  remark  that 
brought  back  to  my  mind  the  plot  in  Euripides’ 
play  of  Ion,  where  the  hero  escapes  poisoning 
through  the  intervention  of  a flock  of  pigeons 
{kmu-os  TreAeiwv),  frequenters  of  Apollo’s  temple: 
and  for  the  first  time  I understood  that  this 
mgend  was  originally  connected  with  the  name. 

Of  this  connection  Euripides  himself  was  evi- 
dently ignorant,  as  in  three  different  passages  of 
this  play  (lines  661,  802,  803)  he  gives  mors 
.tragicorum,’;  an  absurd  origin  for  his  hero’s  name, 
who  according  to  him  is  called  Ion,  as  having 


been  met  first  by  his  supposititious  father  on  going 
out  of  the  temple.  It  is  entirely  new  to  me,  and 
I should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  has  ever  been 
noticed  before.  W.  B.  C. 

The  Great  Clock  of  St.  Paul’s  Catheural 
(4^*^  S.  iv.  213.) — The  story  of  the  sentinel  alluded 
to  is  certainly  not,  in  its  present  form,  worthy  of 
credit.  Independently  of  the  circumstance  de- 
posed to  by  your  correspondent  that  St.  Paul’s 
had  no  clock  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  date  of 
the  occurrence,  it  must  be  clear  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  mechanism  of  a time-piece  that 
for  a clock  to  strike  thirteen  is  simply  impossible. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  a similar  event  is  related 
by  the  local  historians  of  Launceston  as  having 
happened  there.  P.  E.  Masey. 

The  Caraiianian  Exile  ” (4*^  S.  ii.  438.) — 
This  poem  will  be  found  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine  for  May  1844,  p.  536.  It  was  one  of 
the  apocryphal  translations  from  the  Turkish  by 
James  Clarence  Mangan,  the  gifted  but  unhappy 
author  of  the  ^^Anthologia  Germanica,”  in  the 
same  periodical.  D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Ennui  (4*^  S.  iv.  172,  223.)  — lam  afraid  even 
Mr.  Skeat’s  ingenuity  has  failed  to  suggest  an 
acceptable  English  equivalent  for  this  word,  now 
almost  naturalised  among  us  in  its  French  shape. 
If  annoy  will  do,  then  my  compassion  for  those 
troubled  with  ennui  is  infinitely  increased,  for 
annoy  seems  to  me  the  expression  of  a far  stronger 
sensation  than  is  consistent  with  ennui.  Mr. 
Skeat’s  quotations  tell  rather  against  himself, 
for  surely  neither  ^‘anguish”  nor  ‘‘  grief”  is  com- 
patible with  ennui,  and  each  word  is  coupled  by 
Spenser  with  annoy.  This  might  not  by  itself  be 
conclusive  against  the  latter  word,  but  it  is  used 
by  Shakspeare  in  a sense  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  so  mild  an  interpretation  of 
it  as  is  now  proposed.  (See  his  Venus  and  Adonis, 
line  599.)  What  would  be  said  of  a French 
translator  who  should  render  annoy  in  this  passage 
by  ennui?  G.  M.  G. 

A Eemarkable  Trio  (3'''^  S.  xii.  243,  296.)  — 
Will  you  permit  me  to  draw  P.  A.  L.’s  attention 
to  the  statement  about  Lord  Taunton,  who,  when 
Henry  Labouchere,  first  obtained  a seat  in  Parlia- 
ment in  1826  for  St.  Michael’s  (see  Debrett’s 
Illustrated  Reerage,  1869,  p.  429).  Lord  Wharn- 
clifle,  too,  was  not  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1824.  This  nobleman,  who  was  the  second  peer 
of  this  family,  never  attained  the  honour  of  a seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  until  1841  for  the 
West  Eiding  {vide  his  obituary  in  the  Appendix 
to  Chronicle  of  the  Annual  Register,  vol.  xcvii. 
p.  313,  London,  1855).  Lord  Wharncliffe  is  men- 
tioned as  the  ^^Hon.  Stuart  Wortley”  by  your 
correspondent  P.  A.  L. ; this  is  an  error.  The 
first  Lord  Wharncliffe’s  grandfather  was  John, 
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third  Earl  of  Bute,  his  own  father  being  James 
Archibald  Stuart,  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  army, 
and  M.P.  for  co.  Bute  in  1774,  1784,  and  1806. 
This  gentleman  assumed  in  Jan.  1795,  by  sign 
manual,  the  additional  surname  of  Wortley.  The 
Wharncliffe  peerage  was  created  July  12,  1826. 
See  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  pp.  1174, 
1175.  W.  B Tobin. 

Priob’s  Poems  : Hans  Carvel  ” (4*^  S.  iv. 
255.) — This  poem  is  included  in  Dr.  .Tohnson’s 
British  Poets,  edition  1800,  “ London,  printed  for 
Andrew  Miller,  Strand,”  iv.  345.  I have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  found  in  other  editions  also ; and  I am 
surprised  at  your  correspondent,  if  a reader  of 
Prior,  being  in  ignorance  of  its  existence, 

R.  M^C. 

Popular  Phraseolout  : Warm  (4*^^  S.  iv. 
255.)-—  Warm  is  certainly  not  peculiarly  a Sussex 
expression.  It  is,  I think,  as  certainly  of  modern 
date.  I have  always  put  it  down  as  a cockney 
phrase. 

Does  it  not  come  from  the  influences  of  our  cold 
climate  ? We  say  a man  is  well  oft',”  or  com- 
fortably off,”  in  just  the  same  sense  as  tuarm  is 
used. 

In  & Q.”  3’^^  S.  xi.  413  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable note  on  the  proverb  — Out  of  God’s 
blessing  into  the  warm  sun”;  showing  how  it 
comes  to  us  from  hot  climates,  where  shade  is  the 
blessing  and  sun  the  curse.  (Parenthetically : 
How  is  it  that  Mb.  Hazlitt  has  missed  this  refer- 
ence in  his  proverb-book  ? A very  apt  instance 
of  the  proverb,  showing  its  meaning,  is  noted  in 
4*^  S.  iv.  132.) 

Warm  — vich.,  I take  to  be  the  phrase  of  a 
climate  where  cold  is  the  curse  and  warmth  the 
blessing.  Such  expressions  as  ‘‘  cold  comfort,”  as 
cold  as  charity,”  show  our  hatred  of  cold.  Per- 
haps the  proverb,  He  is  wise  enough  that  can 
keep  himself  warm  ” (see  Hazlitt,  p.  167 ; Hey- 
wood’s  Dialogue,”  Spenser  Soc.  Reprint,  p.  46), 
may  illustrate  the  word.  John  Addis,  M.A. 

Rustington,  near  Littlehaaipton,  Sussex. 

Ephraim  Jenkinson  says  to  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, that  he  shall  have  a draft  on  his  neighbour, 
Flamborough,  payable  at  sight,  and  let  me  tell 
you  he  is  as  warm  a man  as  any  within  five  miles 
round  him.”  W.  G. 

Robert  Burns  (4^^^  S.  iv.  252.) — Allow  me  to 
supplement  the  criticism  on  Burns  quoted  from 
the  Neiv  London  Magazine  of  1786  by  one  taken 
from  the  New  Town  and  Country  Magazine  for 
August,  1787 : — 

R.  B.  we  are  informed,”  says  the  critic,  “ is  a plough- 
boy,  of  small  education,  but  blessed  by  nature  with  a 
powerful  genius.  His  subjects  are  not,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  confined  to  the  objects  which  surround 
him  : he  is  satirical  as  well  as  pastoral,  and  humorous  as 

well  as  pathetic These  poems  being  ‘ chiefly 

in  the  Scottish  dialect,’  it  must  necessarily  confine  their 


beauties  to  a small  circle  of  readers : however,  the  author 
has  given  good  specimens  of  his  skill  in  English.  The 
following  stanza  is  not  only  very  elegant,  but  highly 
poetical.” 

And  here  the  critic  proceeds  to  quote  the  lines 
beginsiing  — 

Oh  happy  love ! where  love  like  this  is  found ! ” 

C.  A.  R. 

''Grom  a boo”  (P^  S.  ii.  438,  614;  iii.  275; 
iv.  247.)  — The  following  is  taken  from  Heylyn’s 
History  of  S.  George  the  Martyr : — 

“ And  here  I shall  observe  that  onely,  which  1 find  in 
Master  Selden's  notes  on  the  Poly-Olhion ; as,  viz. 
that  under  Henry  8.  it  was  enacted — ‘that  the  Irish 
should  leave  their  Gramahoo  and  Butlerahoo,  words  of 
unlawfull  patronage  ; and  name  themselves  under  Saint 
George,  and  the  Kings  of  England'  ” 

E.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 

Springthorpe  Rectory. 

Genealogical  Queries  (4‘^  S.  iii.  104.) — 2. 

Aleanora,  widow  of  Richard  le  Despenser,  son 
of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Gloucester,”  was  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Ralph  Nevil,  Earl  of  Westmorland.  She 
remarried  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  was  slain  in  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans  in 
33  Henry  VI.  (Dugdale,  Bar.  i.  281,  299,  397.) 

B.  W.  Greenfield. 

Southampton. 

Five  Eggs  (4*'’  S.  iv.  242.) — The  proverb  cited 
by  Gotgrave  stands  thus  in  Meurier’s  Tresor  des 
Sentences,  xvi  Century : — 

“ Un  osuf  n’est  rien,  deux  font  grand  bien, 

Trois  est  assez,  quatre  est  trop. 

Cinq  donnent  la  mort.” 

The  French  language  has  more  than  one  pro- 
verb in  its  ovary  : — 

“ Cela  est  egal  comme  deux  oeufs,” 
or,  as  we  say  in  our  English,  as  like  as  two 
pins,”  and  more  poetically  — 

“ An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 

Than  these  two  creatures.” — Twelfth  Night. 

E.  L.  S. 

Leaden  Gombs  (4*^  S.  iv.  232.) — 

“ Iris,  for  scandal  most  notorious. 

Cries,  ‘ Lord,  the  world  is  so  censorious,’ 

And  Rufa,  with  her  combs  of  lead. 

Whispers  that  Sappho’s  hair  is  red.” 

(Swift,  The  Journal  of  a Modern  Lady,YO\,  vii. 
p.  194.  ed.  London,  1757.) 

E.  N. 

Milton’s  Granddaughter  (4^'^  S.  iv.  134.)— 
The  following  may  be  interesting  as  a partial 
answer  to  R.  E.  L.’s  query.  I have  taken  it  from 
Land  and  Water,  vol.  i.  p.  195  : — 

“ The  river  Narron  winds  on  its  way  with  little  in- 
terest till  we  come  opposite  the  village  of  Dean,  lying  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  an 
interest  in  visiting  the  place  where  was  born,  in  1709, 
the  kind-hearted  Cumberland  poet,  John  Dutton,  who 
wrote  many  good  descriptive  verses  on  the  Vale  of  Kes- 
wick, and  who,  in  1750,  adapted  to  the  stage  Milton’s 
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Comus,  and  during  its  run  sought  out  a granddaughter 
of  Milton’s  in  distressed  circumstances,  and  procured  a 
benefit  for  her,  which  is  said  to  have  produced  upwards 
ofl20Z.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a prologue  for  the  occasion, 
which  was  spoken  by  Garrick.” 

M.  C.  Peendekgast. 

Einealtig  (4^**  S.  iv.  253.) — This  word  is  iden- 
tical in  form  and  meaning  with  Latin  simplex, 
English  simple,  and  both  words  have,  in  a similar 
way,  drifted  into  a secondary  application  of  a de- 
based character.  Ein-falt  is  one-fold.  Simplex 
has  been  supposed  to  derive  from  sine-plica,  with- 
out a fold,  but  modern  philologers  consider  the 
preferable  derivation  to  be  from  semel-plico,  to  fold 
once,  as  opposed  to  du-plex,  twice  folded.  The 
passage  in  St.  Matthew’s  gospel,  vi.  22.  If  thine 
eye  be  single^’’  &c.,  in  Greek  lav  ovv  b o<pQaXii6s  aov 
airXovs  y is  translated  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages, 
except  English,  by  einfdltig,  differing,  of  course, 
dialectically:  Gothic,  ainfalth;  A.  S.,  anfeald; 
Ger.,  einfdltig,  &c.  In  Latin  the  rendering  is 
simplex.  Now,  just  as  our  word  simple  has  two 
meanings — the  one  noble,  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
pure  simple-minded  man ; the  other  ignoble,  as 
when  we  talk  of  a simpleton — so  einfdltig  is  used 
precisely  in  the  same  senses.  The  more  noble  use 
I have  alluded  to  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
The  other  may  be  illustrated  by  the  anecdote  of  a 
gentleman  presenting  his  friend  to  a lady  with  the 
following  introduction : — “ Madame,  ich  stelle 

Ihnen  hier  den  Baron  von  G vor ; der  nicht  so 

einfdltig  ist,  als  er  aussieht.”  Madam,  I pre- 
sent to  you  my  friend,  Baron  G , who  is  not 

as  simple  as  he  looks.”  To  which  the  other  re- 
joined,— ^‘Madame,  diess  ist  der  Unterschied 
zwischen  diesem  Herrn  und  mir.”  Madam, 
that  is  just  the  difference  between  my  friend  and 
myself.”  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandy knowe,  Wavertree. 

I have  no  doubt  the  word  Einfeltigen,  in  the  title 
of  the  book  referred  to,  published  at  Nuremberg 
in  1539,  means  the  simple,  that  is,  simple-minded 
people,  standing  in  need  of  instruction,  and  willing 
to  receive  it.  In  an  old  Worter-Buch,  in  dreyen 
Sprachen,  Beutsch,  Franhosisch  und  Latein  (Genf, 
1718),  the  meanings  given  ioiFinfdltig  are  ‘‘Sim- 
ple, innocent,” — “simplex,  sincerusj”  and  in  the 
old  German  and  French  Dictionary  of  Ehrmann, 
Einfdltig  is  “ simple.”  Now  this  is  not  in  the 
sense  of  silly,  as  when  we  call  a man  a simpleton ; 
but  as  explained  in  Basil  Faber’s  Thesaurus 
Linguce  Lakntx  (Lipsise,  1686),  where  under  the 
word  “ Simplex,”  he  quotes  a sentence  from 
Cicero,  “ de  finibus  ” ; “ Omnia  vera  diligimus,  id 
est  fidelia,  simplicia,  &c.,”  and  thus  renders  it  in 
German  “ Alles,  was  rechtschaffen  und  warhaff- 
tig,  das^  ist,  treulich,  einfdltig  u.  s.  w.,”  and  when 
translating  the  Latin  adverb,  simpUciter,  he  gives 
the  meaning  einfdltig.  F.  C.  H. 


PoKTRAiT  OE  Byron  S.  iv.  251.) — 

“ Nec  Deus,  nec  Homo,  mens  divinior,  nihilo  nisi  soli, 
orbis  terrarum  totius  animse  et  oculi  glorise,  compa- 
randa.” 

I have  been  several  times  in  Bruges,  and  think 
I would  recollect  had.  I seen  a striking  portrait 
of  the  poet  there.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know 
from  the  writer  in  the  Standard  (Sept.  13,  1869), 
whether  it  was  one  of  those  well-known  by 
engraving  or  otherwise,  some  of  which  are  enu- 
merated by  Mr.  John  Piggot,  Jhn.,  after  Thos. 
Phillips,  B.  Westall,  and  G.  Saunders.  There  is, 
besides,  a profile  by  G.  H.  Harlowe,  -with  down- 
cast eyes  and  a somewhat  disdainful  expression  ; 
also,  a profile  by  Count  D’Orsay.  The  American 
artist  W.  E.  West,  the  last  painter,  I believe, 
to  whom  Byron  sat  for  his  portrait  in  Italy, 
allowed  me  in  London  (1830)  to  make  a copy  of 
it  in  sepia,  as  I had  read  in  Moore's  Byron  that 
the  noble  poet — perhaps  not  a very  good  judge — 
considered  it  a very  good,  if  not  the  best,  likeness 
that  had  been  taken  of  him.  I must  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  Countess  Guiccioli  (Marchioness  de 
Boissy),  in  her  late  work  on  Lord  Byron,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  speaks  highly  of  Mr.  West  as 
a man  of  high  feeling,  does  so  disparagingly  of  the 
picture ; yet  the  expression  of  the  large  hazel 
eyes  and  the  finely  shaped  mouth  were  supremely 
beautiful.  It  has  been  badly  engraved  by  Wedge- 
wood  and  Engelheart.  P.  A.  L. 

Woodcuts  in  Daily  Papers  (4^^  S.  iv.  232.) 
In  addition  to  the  issues  of  The  Times  noted  by 
your  correspondent  R.  B.  P.  in  which  wood- 
cuts  occur,  I beg  leave  to  direct  attention  to  the 
number  for  April  7,  1806.  I have  a copy  now 
before  me,  and  it  contains  a perspective  elevation 
and  plan  of  a house  at  Greenland  Dock  on  the 
Thames,  where  a deliberate  murder  had  been 
committed  on  a Mr.  Blight  by  a man  named 
Patch.  From  the  account  of  the  trial,  occupying 
at  least  five-eighths  of  the  paper,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  affair  at  the  time  excited  con- 
siderable attention.  E.  H.  W.  D. 

Greenwich. 

Sir  Thomas  Morieux  (4**^  S.  iv.  233.)  — In 
the  list  of  Constables  of  the  Tower  in  Bayley’s 
History  of  the  Tower,  it  appears  that  Sir  Thomas 
was  succeeded  as  constable  by  Edward,  Earl  of 
Rutland  in  1391.  As  Hermentrude  states  that 
the  office  was  at  that  period  granted  for  life,  this 
year  was  probably  that  of  Sir  Thomas’s  death. 

G.  F.  D. 


Carvings  dy  Grinling  Gibbons  (I^J^  S.  iv. 
259.) — See  “Remarks  uponGrinlin  {sic)  Gibbons  ” 
by  W.  G.  Rogers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Inst,  of  British  Architects,  June  3,  1867,  and  a 
paper  on  the  “Restoration  and  Preservation  of 
Wood  Carvings,”  by  Henry  Crace,  April  28, 1855. 

C.  B,  T. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Concordance  to  the  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  P.L., 

D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  D.  Barker  Brightwell.  (Moxon.) 

Who  shall  now  say  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  a 
prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  day  ? More  than  a 
century  passed  away  after  Shakespeare  and  Milton  had 
been  laid  in  their  graves  before  their  utterances  had  so 
far  become  household  words  that  men  desired  to  have  the 
means  of  instantly  recovering  any  dimly-remembered 
phrase  or  half-forgotten  passage.  But  the  great  poet  of 
our  own  day  is  not  allowed  even  to  finish  his  work  and 
fold  his  hands,  before  his  admirers  are  clamorous  for  a 
Concordance,  so  that  they  may  at  once  turn  to  the  longed- 
for  thoughts  or  glowing  words  they  desire  to  recover. 
Nparly  five  hundred  double-columned  closely  printed 
pages  attest  the  vast  amount  of  labour  which  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Concordance  has  entailed  upon  Mr.  Bright- 
well.  That  gentleman  declares  that  the  work  has  been  a 
labour  of  love,  and  that  he  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  if 
he  wins  the  approval  of  those  to  whom  “ lucky  rhymes  ” 
are  — 

“ . . . scrip  and  share. 

And  mellow  metres  more  than  cent,  for  cent.” 

Such  approval  will  be  cheerfully  awarded  to  him  by  all 
who  avail  themselves  of  his  book,  provided  they  take  the 
trouble  to  attend  to  the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down  for 
their  guidance.  A portrait  of  the  Laureate  from  a pho- 
tograph by  Mr.  Jetfre}’’,  is  prefixed  to  the  volume. 

Byron  painted  hy  Ms  Compeers ; or.  All  about  Lord  Byron 
from  his  Marriage  to  his  Death,  as  given  in  various 
Newspapers  of  the  Day,  ^c.  (Palmer.) 

This  little  pamphlet  contains  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars, from  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  of  Byron’s  mar- 
riage, separation,  and  death.  The  extracts  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  more  particularly^  the  Correspondence 
between  Perry  and  Sir  Ralph  Noel,  are  not  without 
special  interest  at  the  present  moment. 

Death  of  Mr.  Woodward,  Her  Majesty’s  Li- 
brarian.— It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record 
the  death  of  Benjamin  Bolingbroke  Woodward,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  which  took  place  at  his  residence,  Royal  Mews, 
Pimlico,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  12th  instant.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, who  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1816,  graduated  at 
the  London  University,  was  first  known,  we  believe,  by 
his  General  History  of  Hampshire,  and  was  appointed 
Librarian  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Royal  Collection  of  Prints  and  Drawings, 
in  1860,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Glover.  He  pro- 
jected and  edited  The  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  engaged  on  “ The  Life  and  Works 
of  Leonardo  da  Yinci.”  Mr.  Woodward  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  these  columns  ; and  the  regret  which  we 
feel  at  his  early  death  will  be  shared  by  a large  circle  of 
attached  friends. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  and  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentleman  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  name  and  address  are 
given  for  that  purpose. 

Spenser’s  Works,  by  Todd.  8 Vols.  Large  paper. 

Mrs.  Behn’s  Novels  and  Plays. 

Stukeley’s  Stonehenge  and  Abhry. 

Fox’s  Memoirs  and  Correspondence.  Vol.  IV. 

Catalogue  op  the  Pictures  at  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

Bewick’s  History  op  Birds  and  Quadrupeds. 

ShaeSespearb’s  Works.  Folio.  Third  Edition. 

Anderson’s  House  op  Yvery.  2 Vols. 

Wanted  by  ilfr.  Thomas  Bee#,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 

Bond  Street,  W. 


t0  C0rre^i30iTtfeittiS. 

Universal  Catalogue  op  Art  Books.  All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections  should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Literary  News — We  are  making  arrangements  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  those  who  desire  to  see  “ N.  & Q.”  a medium  of  Literary  Intelligence 
as  well  as  of  Literary  Intercommunication. 

SOWENS,  an  unfortunate  typographical  error  ',  is  described,  ant6, 
p.  274,  col.  i.  line  22,  as  an  edible  “ moss  ” instead  of  “ mess,”  which  has 
brought  us  numerous  communications,  corrective  and  interrogative, 
which  this  explanation  renders  it  unnecessary  that  we  should  insert. 

H.  H.’s  reply  on  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street  does  not  give  what  is 
wanted,  the  precise  where  and  when  these  worthies  were  first  men- 
tioned. 

Among  other  articles  of  interest  necessarily  postponed  until  next  week 
are.  The  Edinburgh  Review  on  Shakespeare,  The  Great  Rebellion,  and 
A Minor  Byron  Mystery, 

L.  loill  find  much  illustration  of  the  old  proverb,  “ To  put  a spoke  in 
his  wheel,"  in  our  1st  S.  viii.  269, 351,  522,  576,  624;  ix.  45,  601;  x.  54. 

C.  W.  Power.  Some  account  of  the  origin  of  Billiards  and  the 
Pianoforte  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  x.  23;  2nd  S.  i.  209;  iv.  475;  3rd 
S.  X.  249, 


Modern  Inventions That  great  invention  the  “ Chronograph,” 

which  times  all  the  principal  events  of  the  day,  and  has  revolutionized 
and  superseded  the  clumsy  old-fashioned  “ Stop-watch,”  seems  likely 
to  be  eclipsed  in  fame  by  that  still  greater  and  more  useful  invention 
the  “ Key  less  Watch.”  The  fact  of  no  key  being  required  renders  these 
Watches  indispensable  to  the  traveller,  the  nervous,  and  invalids. 
The  enormous  number  sent  even  by  post  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  a 
convincing  proof  of  their  great  utility.  The  prices  at  which  they  are  sold 
range  from  5 to  100  guineas.  Thousands  of  them  are  manufactured  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Old  Bond  Street,  and  of  the  Steam  Factory,  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  London,  who  sends  post  free  for  2d.  a most  interesting  histo- 
rical pamphlet  upon  watchmaking. 

“ Notes  and  Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


GENTLEMAN,  who  has  made  Family  History 

a systematic  study  for  thirty  years,  may  he  consulted  on  matters 
of  Pedigree — Apply  to  S.  W.,  care  of  Charles  Griffin  & Co.,  Publishers, 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


THE  ®JEW  'y-E3:.l.-0rBX  WOVE  CEiUB-HOVSB 
SO-OTE  PilFSE. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

PARTKIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 
Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  want, 
i.  e.  a paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface 
with  total  freedom  from  grease.  The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club- 
house Paper  will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  completely, 
being  made  from  the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  and 
durability,  and  presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or 
steel  pen. 

Sample  Packet  post  free  for  19  stamps. 

The  Public  are  CAUTIONED  against  imitations  of  this  incom- 
parable paper. 


PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS, 

192,  Fleet  Street  (Corner  of  Chancery  Lane). 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  THE  COUNTRY  ON  ORDERS 
EXCEEDING  20s. 

NOTE  PAPER,  Cream  or  Blue,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  ream. 
ENVELOPES,  Cream  or  Blue,  4s.  6J.,  5s.  6c#.,  and  6s.  6c#.  per  1,000. 
THE  TEMPLE  ENVELOPE,  with  High  Inner  Flap,  Is.  per  100. 
STRAW  PAPER— Improved  quality,  2s.  6d.  per  ream. 

FOOLSCAP,  Hand-made  Outsides,  8s.  6d.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  NOTE,  4s.  and  6s.  6c#.  per  ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED  ENVELOPES,  Is.  per  100_Super  thick  quality. 
TINTED  LINED  NOTE,  for  Home  or  Foreign  Correspondence  (five 
colours),  5 quires  for  Is.  6c#. 

COLOURED  STAMPING  (Relief),  reduced  to  4s.  6c#.  per  ream,  or 
8s.  6c#.  per  1,000.  Polished  Steel  Crest  Dies  engraved  from  5s. 
Monograms,  two  letters,  from  5s. ; three  letters,  from  7s.  Business 
or  Address  Dies,  from  3s. 

SERMON  PAPER,  plain,  4s.  per  ream;  Ruled  ditto,  4s.  6c#. 

SCHOOL  STATIONERY  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Inkstands,  Despatch  Boxes,  Stationery, 
Cabinets,  Postage  Scales,  Writing  Cases,  Portrait  Albums,  &c.,  post 
free. 

(Established  1841.) 
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THE  GREAT  REBELLION, 

In  the  Saturday  Review  of  August  14,  1869,  is 
a notice  of  Professor  Rogers’s  Historical  Gleanings. 
On  p.  226  of  the  Saturday  Review  is  the  following 
passage  and  quotation.  The  reviewer  had  been 
finding  fault  with  Professor  Rogers  for  not  giving 
his  authorities : — 

^'We  turn,  for  instance,  to  the  sixth  page  of  Mr. 
Rogers’  Lectures.  We  there  read : — 

“ ‘ It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  the 
nation  took  part  in  the  great  civil  war.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  real  combatants  were  few.  Before  the  armies 
joined  battle  at  Naseby,  it  is  said  that  a party  of  country 
gentlemen  crossed  the  field  with  their  hounds  in  full  cry. 
Charles  wondered  that  any  of  his  subjects  could  be  neutral 
on  that  day.  It  was  the  neutrality  of  these  men  which 
restored  the  monarchy.  Had  the  same  impulses,  the  same 
passions  which  moved  Roundhead  and  Cavalier  moved 
every  Englishman,  the  victory  of  the  former  vyould  never 
have  been  followed  by  reaction.’ 

“Now  for  an  anecdote  like  this,  which,  if  true,  cer- 
tainly proves  a great  deal,  we  should  like  to  have  some 
better  authority  than  ‘ it  is  said.’  Where  did  Mr.  Rogers 
find  it?  To  go  to  the  most  obvious  book,  it  is  not  in 
Clarendon  ; perhaps  Clarendon  Avas  not  likely  to  record 
it  if  it  did  happen.  But  we  have  a notion  of  having  seen, 
if  not  the  story  itself,  at  least  something  like  it,  some- 
where or  other.  A line  from  Mr.  Rogers  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  Avould  settle  our  difficulties;  for  though  the 
original  authorities  are  doubtless  open  to  our  studv,  A'et 
human  nature  shrinks  from  turning  over  all  that  has 


been  tvritten  about  the  civil  war  in  order  to  find  out  such 
a point  as  this.  Perhaps,  after  all,  tve  are  only  thinking, 
perhaps  Mr.  Rogers  Avas  only  thinking,  of  the  words  of 
Lord  Macaulay  about  an  earlier  warfiire,  hoAV  within  a 
week  after  the  fight  of  Towton  the  yeoman  Avas  driving 
his  plough  and  the  squire  AVas  fiying  his  haAvks  over  the 
field  of  battle.” 

The  real  story  is  told  in  the  second  volume  of 
Kimber  and  Johnson’s  (London,  1771,) 

in  the  pedigree  of  Shuckburgh  of  Shuckburgh.  I 
copy  it  here  : — 

“ Sir  Richard  Shuckburgh,  Knt.,  eldest  son  and  heir,  was 
no  way  inferior  to  his  ancestors.  As  King  Charles  1. 
marched  to  Edgcot,  near  Banbury,  on  Oct.  22,  1642,  he 
saw  him  hunting  in  the  fields  with  a very  good  pack  of 
hounds,  upon  which  it  is  reported  that  he  fetched  a deep 
sigh,  and  asked  AA’^ho  the  gentleman  was  that  hunted  so 
merrily  that  morning  when  he  was  going  to  fight  for  his 
crown  and  dignity;  and  being  told  that  it  Avas  this 
Richard  Shuckburgh,  he  vras  ordered  to  be  called  to  him, 
and  was  by  him  very  graciously  receiA’^ed.  Upon  which 
he  went  immediately  home,  armed  all  his  tenants,  and 
the  next  day  attended  him  in  the  field,  where  he  was 
knighted,  and  Avas  present  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill. 
After  the  taking  of  Banbury  Castle  and  his  majesty’s  re- 
treat from  those  parts,  he  AA'-ent  to  his  OAvn  seat  and  for- 
tified himself  on  the  top  of  Shuckborough  Hill,  Avhere, 
being  attacked  by  some  of  the  Parliament  forces,  he  de- 
fended himself  till  he  fell  with  most  of  his  tenants  about 
him ; but,  being  taken  up  and  life  perceived  in  him,  he 
was  carried  away  prisoner  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  where  he 
lay  a considerable  time,  and  was  forced  to  purchase  his 
liberty  at  a dear  rate.” 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  change  of  date 
from  Naseby,  fought  in  June,  1645,  to  Edgehill, 
fought  in  October,  1642,  deprives  even  the  real 
story,  which  difiers  in  detail  essentially  from  Pro- 
fessor Rogers’s,  of  all  the  significance  which  he  might 
have  attached  to  it.  The  kinghadraised  hisstandard 
only  a few  weeks  before  Edgehill ; that  is  to  say, 
in  August,  1642,  at  Nottingham.  Peoplle  may 
not  have  decided  to  act  in  October,  1642 ; but  in 
1646  I do  not  believe  there  was  any  neutrality  in 
England.  I regret  to  diflfer  from  Professor  Rogers, 
but  having  studied  this  dismal  period  of  our  his- 
tory for  many  years,  I see  no  signs  of  any  neutral 
spirit  after  the  fatal  war  was  once  fully  before  the 
country.  Many  would  have  greatly  preferred  a 
settlement  without  war,  and  not  every  gentleman 
took  the  field.  But  I never  read  any  instance  of 
a man  showing  any  doubt  as  to  the  side  Avliich 
had  his  sympathies.  I attribute  the  Restoration 
to  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  enemies  of  the 
king;  and  I attribute  that  conversion,  not  so  much 
to  the  recollection  of  the  disasters  and  miseries  of 
the  war  itself — though  those  no  doubt  had  great 
weight — as  to  the  ruin  of  political  freedom  and 
social  life,  and  the  overwhelming  cant  and  hypo- 
crisy wliicli  had  domineered  under  the  name  of 
religion.  The  Restoration  gave  back  a large 
though  imperfect  measure  of  freedom,  and  re- 
placed the  ancient  social  state.  It  also  for  some 
time  repressed  the  excesses  of  a fanaticism  which 
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it  could  not  extinguisli.  The  fanaticism  survives, 
bill;  we  can  now  give  utterance  to  what  we  feel 
for  it  without  any  dread  of  a parliament. 

D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 


THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  ARCHERY. 

Mr.  Arber’s  elegant  and  correct  reprint  of  that 
opus  aureum,  the  Toxophilus  of  Roger  Ascham, 
having  drawn  some  attention  to  the  art  of  Archery, 
the  present  contribution  to  the  bibliography  of 
the  subject — which  is  barely  noticed  in  Lowndes — 
may  not  be  unacceptable : — 

“The  Art  of  Archerie,  showing  how  it  is  most  neces- 
sary in  these  times  for  this  Kingdome,  both  in  Peace 
and  War,  and  how  it  may  be  done  without  Charge  to  the 
Country,  Trouble  to  the  People,  or  any  Hindrance  to 
necessary  Occupations : also  of  the  Discipline,  the  Pos- 
tures, &c.  for  attayning  to  the  Art.”  By  Gervase  Mark- 
ham. Woodcut  frontispiece  of  a bowman  in  full  costume. 
12mo,  1634. 

“ Aim  for  Archers.”  12mo,  1638. 

“Archerie  Revived;  or,  the  Bowman’s  Excellence. 
An  Heroic  Poem,  being  a Description  of  the  Use  and 
Noble  Vertues  of  the  Long-Bow,  in  our  last  Age  so 
famous  for  the  many  great  and  admired  Victories  won  by 
the  English  and  other  Warlike  Nations,  over  most  parts 
of  the  World.”  By  Robert  Shotterel  and  T.  D’Urfey. 
8 VO.  Royerofty  1676. 

“ Archerie  Reviv’d.  A Poetical  Essay  on  the  Muster 
of  the  Companj’-  of  Archers  in  Scotland.”  Bj’-  W.  C. 
Small  4to.  Edinburgh^  1677.  (Dedicated  to  the  Most 
Noble  the  Marquess  of  Atholl,  Earl  of  Atholl  and  Tulli- 
bardin,  &c.,  by  W.  C.) 

“ The  Bowman’s  Glory,  or  Archer}’-  Revived,  giving  an 
Account  of  the  many  signal  Favours  vouchsafed  to 
Archers  and  Archery,  by  those  renowned  Monarchs,  King 
Henry  VIIL,  James  and  Charles  I.,  &c.,  as  by  their  several 
gracious  commissions  here  recited  may  appear.  With  a 
brief  Relation  of  the  Manner  of  the  Archers  marching  on 
several  Days  of  Solemnity.”  By  William  Wood.  Small 
8 VO,  1682. 

[The  author  of  this  book,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
was  “ Marshall  to  the  Regiment  of  Archers.”  His  por- 
trait, with  an  account  of  his  life,  is  given  in  Harding’s 
Biographical  Mirrour,  4to,  1795,  i.  66  ; where  also  will 
be  found  the  only  verses  (“  In  Praise  of  Archery  ”)  which 
are  contained  in  the  book.] 

“ Pitcarnii  (Arch.),  Guil.  Scot  a Thurlestane,  T.  Kin- 
cadii,  et  aliorum  Selecta  Poemata.”  12mo.  Edinburgi, 
1737. 

“Poems  in  English  and  Latin  on  the  Archers^  and 
Roval  Company  of  Archers,  by  several  hands.”  12mo. 
Edinburgh,  1726. 

“ Regulations  of  the  Society  of  Royal  British  Bowmen, 
established  Feb.  27*^  1787.”  48mo.  Wrexham. 

“ Anecdotes  of  Archery,  Ancient  and  Modern.”  Bv  H. 
G.  Oldfield.  12mo,  1791. 

“ Anecdotes  of  Archer}’.”  By  A.  E.  Hargi-ove.  12mo, 
1792. 

“An  Essay  on  Archery,  Describing  the  Pi-actice  of 
that  Art  in  all  Ages  and  Nations.”  By  W.  M.  Moseley. 
8vo.  Worcester,  1792. 

“ Roberts’s  English  Bowman.”  8vo.  Port.  1801. 

A collection  of  curious  and  rare  tracts  on  archery : — 
“ A Remembrance  of  the  Worthy  Show  and  Shooting  by 
the  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  and  the  two  Sons  of  the  Earl  of 
Pancridge,”  1583;  “Account  of  the  glorious  Show  of 


400  Archers  with  flying  colours  in  Hyde  Park,”  1661; 
“ Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Archery,”  '&c. 

“ Ballads  of  Archery,  Sonnets,”  &c.  By  James  William 
Dodd.  With  the  Music.  8vo,  1818. 

“ A Treatise  on  Shooting  with  the  long  Bow.”  12mo, 
1827. 

“ The  Archer’s  Guide,  with  full  directions  for  the  use 
of  the  Bow.”  By  an  Old  Toxophilite.  12mo,  1833. 

“The  Book  of  Archery,”  by  G.  A.  Hansard.  8vo,  1840. 

“Anecdotes  of  Archery,  from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the 
year  1791,  with  a History  of  the  Modern  Societies,  and  a 
Glossary  of  Terms.”  By  A.  E.  Hargrove.  8vo,  1845. 

As  the  bibliography  of  Ascham’s  Toxophilus 
is  given  fully  by  Mr.  Arber,  it  need  not  be  repro- 
duced here.  A notice  of  Ascham  will  be  found 
in  the  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  iv.  part  i. 

There  are  some  lines  descriptive  of  the  happi- 
ness of  a Bowman’s  life  in  the  attempt  to  complete 
Ben  Jonsou’s  fine  fragment,  The  Sad  Shepherd; 
or,  a Tale  of  Robin  Hood,  by  F.  G.  Waldron,  8vo, 
1783.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 


FOLK  LORE. 

Local  Rhymes. — I send  the  following  local 
rhymes  from  Norfolk.  All  the  villages  referred 
to  in  them  are  near  Cromer : — 

“ Trimingham,  Gimingham, 

Knapton  and  Trunch, 

Northrepps  and  Southrepps, 

Lie  all  in  a bunch.” 

The  coast-line  is  followed  in  — 

“ Cromer  crabs, 

Runton  dabs, 

Beeston  babies, 

Sheringham  ladies, 

Wey bourne  witches, 

Salthouse  diches: 

And  the  Blakeney  people 
Stand  on  the  steeple, 

And  crack  hazel  nuts 
With  a five-farthing  beetle ! ” 

C.  W.  Barkley. 

Devonshire  Folk-lore:  the  Bite  op  an 
Adder. — A short  time  since  a young  man  was 
bitten  on  the  forefinger  by  an  adder  at  Furzley, 
near  Axminster.  A medical  man  attended  to  him, 
reducing  the  inflammation.  Meanwhile  a curious 
remedy  was  resorted  to:  a chicken  was  hastily 
killed,  the  wounded  hand  thrust  into  the  stomach, 
and  there  kept  till  the  bird  became  cold,  in  the 
belief  that  if  the  flesh  of  the  bird,  when  cold, 
took  a dark  colour  the  poison  would  be  extracted 
from  the  sufferer ; but  that  if  the  flesh  should 
remain  of  its  natural  colour,  the  poison  would  do 
its  work  upon  the  bitten  man.  Josephus. 

Mistletoe  on  the  Oak. — The  following  note 
is  from  Warner’s  Planter  Woodfordienses,  pub- 
lished 1771 : — 

“ On  trees,  particularly  the  oak,  apple,  pear,  ash,  lime, 
willow,  elm,  &c.  &c.  Found  on  an  oak,  between  Wood- 
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ford.  Row  and  ‘The  Bald  Faced  Stag,’  near  The  Ten 
Mile  Stone;  and  on  an  apple-tree  in  an  orchard  in  Lough- 
ton  ; and  on  several  trees,  many  of  them  oaks,  between 
that  place  and  Mr.  Conyers’,  Copped  Hall.” 

James  Beittei?. 

Royal  Herbarium,  Kew,  W. 

A Scottish  Witch  Ehyme.  — In  one  of  the 
rhymes  uttered  as  charms  by  persons  using  incan- 
tations in  Scotland  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury are  these  lines  : — 

“ In  came  Drichtine, 

Dear  Lord  Almightine.” 

According  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  Drichtine  signifies 
Lord.  He  derives  the  word  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  I should  like  to  have  some  further  opinion 
as  to  the  origin  and  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
word.  Charles  Kogees,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Magpie  Superstition  (3"'^  S.  ix.  59.) — 

“ For  anglers,  in  spring,  it  is  always  unlucky  to  see 
single  magpies,  but  two  may  be  always  considered  as  a 
favourable  omen  ; and  the  reason  is,  that  in  cold  and 
stormy  weather  one  magpie  alone  leaves  the  nest  in 
search  of  food,  the  others  remaining  sitting  upon  the 
eggs  or  the  young  ones ; but  when  two  go  out  together, 
it  is  only  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  mild,  and 
favourable  for  fishing.” — Salmonia. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 


MILTON’S  USE  OF  THE  PREFIX  “Y.” 

Mr.  Marsh  has  remarked  that  Milton  only  uses 
the  syllabic  prefix  y-  (A.-S.  ge-')  thrice  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  poetical  works ; and  in  one 
of  these  instances  it  is  applied  in  a very  unusual 
way,  being  prefixed  to  a present  participle,  as  in 
the  following  well-known  lines  from  the  epitaph 
on  Shakespeare : — 

What  needs  m}’-  Shakespeare,  for  his  honour’d  bones, 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 

Or  that  his  hallow’d  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a std^x-y pointing  pyramid.” 

It  is  possible,’’  says  Mr.  Marsh,  that  Milton 
used  ypointed,  in  which  case  the  meaning  would 
be  pointed  or  surmounted  with  a star  like  some  of 
the  Egyptian  obelisks,  which  have  received  this 
decoration  since  they  were  transferred  to  Europe, 
instead  of  pointing  to  the  stars' 

Mr.  Marsh  has  also  remarked  that  there  are 
few  examples  of  this  usage : he  might  have  said 
that  there  are  no  early  instances,  for  ilestinde  = 
lasting,  which  he  quotes,  is  not  exactly  to  the 
point,  as  the  i (or  y)  is  not  the  prefix  of  the  pas- 
sive participle,  but  the  verbal  prefix  ge,  which 
corresponds  occasionally  to  the  Latin  con-  (cp. 
A.-S.  gelcestan  — io  last,  continue.  But  I would 
by  no  means  say  that  we  ought  to  read  ypointed, 
for  in  so  doing  we  should  mar  a very  intelligible 
passage.  It  is  probable  that  Milton  did  not  un- 
derstand the  exact  value  of  this  prefix,  as  it  had 


become  archaic  long  before  his  time,  but  employed 
it  merely  ^Hor  metrical  convenience.” 

Milton,  however,  is  not  alone  in  the  anomalous 
use  of  this  prefix.  Sackville,  in  his  legend  en- 
titled The  Complaint  of  Henry  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, has  committed  a similar  mistake,  although 
by  his  frequent  and  correct  employment  of  this 
prefix  in  the  Induction  and  Legend  one  would 
suppose  he  knew  well  its  grammatical  value.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that,  as  far  as  I have 
observed,  there  are  no  examples  of  this  prefix 
either  in  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates  or  in  Sack- 
ville’s  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex. 

The  passage  in  which  the  present  participle 
with  y occurs  is  to  be  found  in  p.  140  of  Sack- 
ville's  Works,  edited  by  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  Regi- 
nald W.  Sackville- West,  M.A.  I have  also 
examined  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  Haslewood’s 
edition : — 

“ For  when,  alas,  I saw  the  tju-ant  King, 

Content  not  only  from  his  nephews  twain 

To  reave  world’s  bliss,  but  also  all  world’s  being. 

Sans  earthly  guilt  ycausing  both  be  slain. 

My  heart  aggriev’d  that  such  a wretch  should  reign.” 

Sackville  has  many  anomalous  formations; — 
thus,  in  order  to  get  a rhyme  to  dooms  (The  Com- 
plaint, p.  129),  he  employs  the  uncouth  form 
benooms  (takes  away),  instead  of  benims.  As  be- 
noom  = 0.  E.  benam  or  benom,  the  preterite  of 
benimen,  benooms  is  a present  tense  formed  from  a 
preterite.  A similar  error  has  been  perpetuated 
in,  to  numb,  and,  to  be  numb  (cp.  0.  E.  nume, 
numen,  or  nome,  nomen,  p.  p.  of  nimen,  to  take), 
infinitives  formed  from  passive  participles.  With- 
out any  necessity,  he  employs  yeding  = going 
(^Induction,  p.  107),  which  is  really  a present 
participle  formed  from  a preterite,  yed  or  yeed. 
(Mr.  Skeat  has  already  drawn  attention  to  Spen- 
ser’s use  of  the  perfect  tense  yeed  as  an  infinitive.) 

Wotted  (Complaint,  p.  142)  is  another  anomaly 
instead  of  wiste  or  loist,  being  a preterite  formed, 
not  from  the  infinitive,  but  from  the  present  tense 
(cp.  0.  E.  wot  first  and  third,  and  wost  second 
person  singular  pres,  indie,  of  loiten). 

Behighteth  = proraiseth  (Ferrex  and  Porrex, 
p.  13)  is  an  instance  of  a present  tense  formed 
from  a preterite  (cp.  A.-S.  behdtan,  behdtan  ; O.  E. 
behete,  behote;  A.-S.  hatan,  pret.  heht ; O.  E.  hete, 
hote,  pret.  hight). 

Spenser  offends  against  Early  English  grammar 
far  more  frequently  than  Sackville.  He  has  no 
scruples  in  using  hight  as  a present  tense : forlore 
and  lore,  properly  plural  preterites  and  passive 
participles,  he  employs  as  singular  preterites. 
Not  content  with  wot  as  a present,  he  uses  wots 
or  wotes;  and  instead  of  wost  (=wotst),  writes 
icotest. 

Shakespeare  has  two  anomalous  formations 
worth  noticing : — 1.  Beholding  for  beholden,  i.  e.  the 
active  or  present  participle  instead  of  the  passive 
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(see  Henry  IV.  Part  I.j  ii.  1).  2.  Moulten  for 
moulting^  the  passive  participle  instead  of  the 
active  {Henry  IV.  Part  I,  iii.  1).  Moult  is  a 
weak  verb,  and  its  passive  participle  is  moultedy 
not  moulten. 

Bacon  has  loading  tox  laden  or  loden.  See  Essays 
(ed.  Singer}  p.  44,  1.  27.  B.  M. 


BALK:  A FRAGMENT  ON  SHAKSPEREAN 
GLOSSARIES. 

The  verb  hoik  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  Shak- 
spearian  critics  ; [it  has]  puzzled  the  editors  [and]  per- 
plexed the  commentators.” — Ed.  Rev.  No.  265.  p.  109. 

I leave  the  reviewer  a while,  to  introduce  a 
new  glossarist  on  Shakspere.  Censured  as  devoid 
of  tact  in  the  choice  of  authorities,  it  behoves  me 
to  prove  his  claims  to  that  mark  of  distinction. 
He  was  born  soon  after  the  memorable  year  1623 ; 
became  a master  of  arts,  a master  of  a public 
school,  a master  of  many  languages,  and  the 
worthy  friend  of  an  admired  poet  — who  bears 
witness  to  his  accomplishments.  I could  wish 
to  repeat  the  verses  entire,  but  the  portion  which 
follows  may  suffice.  It  refers  to  a translation  of 
the  Cynegeticon  of  Gratius,  1654 : — 

Thus  would  I farther  3"et  engage 
Your  gentle  muse  to  court  the  age 
With  somewhat  of  your  proper  rage, 

Since  none  does  more  to  Phoebus  owe, 

Or  in  more  languages  can  show 
Those  arts  which  ^mu  so  early  know.” 

The  animated  triplets  of  Edmund  Wallee 
must  be  accepted  as  my  apology  for  certain  pro- 
saic scraps  which  it  is  essential  on  this  occasion 
to  transcribe.  Instruction  is  my  object — so  the 
master  of  arts  shall  make  his  entrance : — 

“ The  ancients  did  formerly  set  up  feathers  on  a line  in 
their  hunting  to  fray  the  beasts. 

“ We  know  that  if  one  set  up  a piece  of  white  paper, 
it  will  make  the  deer  blanch,  and  halk  that  way.” — Chris- 
topher Wase,  1654. 

“ To  halk  (or  make  a balk.)  Imporco,  lito  are.  Aratro 
sublato  praeterire  (or  Zea?;e  unanswered.)  Oniitto  ere,  de- 
cline are.  intactum  relinquo.  Sicco  pede  prastereo. 

“ Imporco,  are.  To  make  balks  in  the  earth.  Litare. 
To  make  ridges.  Omitto,  ere.  To  cease  or  let  pass. 
Declino,  are.  To  decline,  eschew,  avoid,  or  turn  away 
from.  Intactum  relinquo,  I leave  untouched.'^ 

A reference  to  the  quotation  prefixed  to  this 
note  will  serve  to  establish  the  importance  of  the 
above  extracts,  without  one  word  of  comment. 

The  first  and  second  of  our  paragraphs  are 
copied  from  the  illustrations  given  by  Wase  in 
his  own  metrical  version  of  Gratius.  The  others 
are  from  his  Dictionarium  Minus,  1662.  4°.  He 
was  then  M.A.  and  master  of  the  Free-School 
in  Tunbridge. 

I adhere  to  an  opinion,  formed  some  years  since, 
that  many  deviations  from  the  text  of  Shakspere 
as  printed  in  1623,  and  adopted  by  editors  of  note 


as  emendations,  would  sooner  or  later  be  called  in 
question,  and  be  denounced  as  falsifications.  In 
the  Taming  of  the  shrew,  act  1.  scene  1.  we  have 
two  instances  of  over-bold  emendation  within 
the  space  of  three  lines : ethics  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  checks,  and  talk  for  halk.  With  regard 
to  talk,  which  has  flourished  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  and  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  sense 
intended,  I may  safely,  on  the  evidence  above 
produced,  consider  its  career  as  terminated.  On 
ethics,  I shall  not  express  myself  so  decidedlj’’ — for 
the  influence  of  eminent  names  may  never  cease.  It 
was  suggested  by  sir  William  Blackstone  in  1780, 
rejected  by  Malone  in  1790,  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
Dyce  in  1857  and  1864.  I shall  give  my  opinion 
honestly,  but  reluctantly.  I consider  ethics  to  be 
quite  at  variance  with  the  context,  and  an  inj  ury 
to  the  syllabic  measure  and  just  melod}^  of  the 
primitive  line.  Bolton  Cokney. 

Barnes,  S.W.  16  Oct. 

The  Fikst  Eailwat  Time  Table. — The  ac- 
companying cutting  from  the  Newcastle  Chronicle 
for  Monday,  Oct.  11,  1869,  is  a fly  worthy  of 
being  enshrined  in  the  amber  of  N.  & Q.” 

Pallion.  Johnson  Bailt, 

<^THE  ElKST  KAILWAY  TIME  TABLE. 

“On  the  10th  of  October,  1825,  now  Torty-four  j^ears 
ago,  ’ passenger  traffic  by  railway  began  ; and  the  first 
time-table  was  shortly  afterwards  issued,  viz  : — 

‘ STOCKTON  AND  DARLINGTON  RAILWAY. 

‘ The  Company’s  Coach  called  the  Experiment,  which 
commenced  travelling  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  October, 
1825,  will  continue  to  run  from  Darlington  to  Stockton, 
and  from  Stockton  to  Darlington,  every  day  (Sunday's  ex- 
cepted), setting  off  from  the  Depot  at  each  place,  at  the 
times  specified  as  under  (viz.)  : — 

‘ On  Monday,  from  Stockton  at  half-past  7 in  the  morn- 
ing, and  will  reach  Darlington  about  half-past  9.  The 
coach  will  set  off  from  the  latter  place  on  its  return  at 
3 in  the  afternoon,  and  reach  Stockton  about  5. 

‘ Tuesda\%  from  Stockton  at  3 in  the  afternoon,  and  will 
reach  Darlington  about  6. 

‘On  the  following  days,  viz.  Wednesday,  Thursda}’-, 
and  Frida}^  from  Darlington  at  half-past  7 in  the  morn- 
ing, and  will  reach  Stockton  about  half-past  9.  The 
coach  will  set  off  from  the  latter  place  on  its  return  at  3 
in  the  afternoon,  and  reach  Darlington  about  5. 

‘.Saturda}^  from  Darlington  at  1 in  the  afternoon,  and 
will  reach  Stockton  about  3. 

‘ Passengers  to  pay  Is.  each,  and  will  be  allowed  a pack- 
age of  not  exceeding  141b.  All  above  that  weight  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  ’’Id.  per  stone  extra.  Carriage  of  small  parcels 
od.  each.  The  company  will  not  be  accountable  for 
parcels  of  above  hi.  value,  unless  paid  for  as  such. 

‘Mr.  Richard  Pickersgill  nt  his  offxce  in  Commercial 
Street,  Darlington,  and  Mr.  Tully  at  Stockton,  will  for 
the  present  receive  parcels  and  book  passengers.’  ” 

Glass-Painting.  — It  is  well  known,  and  very 
generally  admitted,  that  modern  attempts  at  glass- 
painting are  very  inferior  to  ancient.  There  is, 
however,  to  my  inexperienced  non-artistic  mind, 
a very  easy  remedy,  which  is  self-recommenda- 
tory— viz.  the  insertion  between  two  plates  or 
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layers  of  glass  of  a well-painted  subject  on  a 
suitable  medium.  I may  be  altogether  wrong  in 
my  notions,  or  they  may  have  been  already  sug- 
gested in  your  columns  or  elsewhere  and  acted 
upon.  However  this  may  be,  as  I am  about  to 
add  to  my  little  marine  cottage  here,  I shall  cer- 
tainly try  my  ‘^prentice  hand’^  on  an  heraldic 
window  for  my  new  entrance  hall,  unless  timely 
prevented  by  the  protest  against  absolute  failure 
of  some  intelligent  correspondent.  I presume  my 
method  of  manipulating  a (so-called)  painted 
window,  if  not  prevented,  will  be  aye-enduring, 
as — if  I be  not  mistaken — decay  is  only  the  result 
of  exposure  to  atmospheric  influence. 

R.  W.  Dixo27. 

Seaton-Ca^ew,  co.  Durham. 

Reynolds’s  Porteait  oe  Lady  Sundeelin. — 
In  H.  Crabb  Robinson’s  Diary,  under  the  date  of 
Dec.  13, 1831,  he  describes  a visit  to  Mr.  Rooper, 
^‘a  nephew  of  Malone,”  in  Brunswick  Square, 
Brighton,  and  the  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds which  he  saw  there  : among  them  that  of 
Dr.  Johnson  reading  as  a short-sighted  man ; one 
of  Sir  Joshua  himself ; and  a full-length  of  the 
Countess  of  Sutherland,  a fine  figure  and  a pretty 
face.”  This  last  is  a misnomer  for  Lady  Sun- 
der] in.  Richard  Malone,  Esq.,  created  Lord  Sun- 
derlin  in  1785,  married  in  1778  Philippa,  eldest 
daughter  of  Godolphin  Rooper,  of  Great  Berk- 
hampstead,  Esq. ; and  she  is  the  lady  represented 
in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  picture.  By  Malone,” 
Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  meant,  no  doubt,  Edmond 
Malone,  the  commentator  on  Shakespeare  ; and 
Mr.  Rooper,  as  I take  it,  was  no  nephew  of  his, 
but  only  a nephew  of  Lady  Simderlin,  his  brother’s 
wife.  J.  G.  N. 

Monumental  Insceiptions  eeom  Leyden. — It 
appears  from  an  interesting  paper  printed  in  the 
J uly  number  of  the  Neiv  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Dexter,  that  in  making  certain  alterations  in  a 
building  which  was  once  the  Scottish  Church  at 
Leyden,  but  is  now  a part  of  the  library  of  the 
university,  five  sepulchral  slabs  have  been  found 
marking  the  resting-places  of  Scotchmen,  Eng- 
lishmen, and  an  American.  I transcribe  the  in- 
scriptions from  the  above  work.  Dr.  Dexter  was 
indebted  for  them  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Emeis,  second 
custos  of  the  Bibliothek : — 

1.  Hie  iacet  Jacobus  Laudoniae  comes,  Scotus.  In  hoc 
Sepulchre,  sibi,  suisque,  proprio. 

2.  Here  lieth  buried  Edward  Paige,  onely  son  of  Nicho- 
las and  Anna  Paige,  born  at  Boston  in  New  England, 
Feb.  20,  1622  ; died  at  Leyden,  Nov.  1,  1680,  N.S. 

3.  This  grave  belongs  to  M’*  Henry  Hickman  and  his 
family,  An  1685. 

4.  Rere  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Lloyd  of  London, 
merchant,  who  departed  this  life  at  Leyden  the  day 
of  September,  O.S.  anno  dom.  1736,  in  the  42  year  of 
his  age. 

5.  Pell  Allen,  eximi^  spe  adolescens  Anglus ; filius 


Thomse  Allen,  Mercatoris  Lennensis.  Salutem  querens 
Sepulchrum  inveuit.  J uly  xv.  Comp.  Jul.  ad  mdccxxxvi. 
setat.  xxiij. 

6.  Alexander  Stuartus,  Scotus,  obiit  a.  d.  m.dccxxxix. 
setatis  xix. 

The  stone  first  on  the  list  commemorates  James, 
second  Earl  of  Loudoun,  eldest  son  of  William 
Earl  of  Loudoun  by  his  wife  Margaret  Campbell, 
Baroness  Loudoun  in  her  own  right.  James,  the 
second  earl,  like  his  father,  was  a Puritan,  and  in 
consequence  thereof  an  exile  from  his  country. 
He  died  in  1684.  His  wife  was  Lady  Margaret 
Montgomery,  second  daughter  of  Hugh  seventh 
Earl  of  Eglinton.  (Douglas,  Peerage  of  Scotland, 
ed.  1813,  ii.  149.)  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Wig.— As  by  aphseresis  van  comes  from  caravan 
bus  from  omnibus,  so  ivig  comes  from  periwig,  the 
original  English  form  of  the  word  corresponding  to 
perruque,  Pr.,parrucca,  It., peluca,  Sp.  But  whence 
come  these  words  ? Etymologists  give  us  no  in- 
formation, and  yet,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
etymon  was  before  their  eyes ; for  when  we  recol- 
lect that  the  liquids,  I,  n,  r are  commutable,  we 
see  at  once  that  they  all  come  from  the  Greek 
term  -^rqviKv.  But  where  did  this  come  from  ? I 
think  it  may  be  Egyptian,  for  in  Egypt  we  know 
all  the  men  wore  wigs;  or  it  may  perhaps  be 
Persian,  as  I believe  the  Persians  also  wore  wigs ; 
but  I may  be  in  error,  as  I can  only  recollect 
their  fine  curled  beards. 

We  use  the  term  wigging  for  a scolding,  a 
dressing,  and  curious  enough,  one  of  the  senses  of 
the  Spanish  peluca  is  a very  severe  reproof.” 
Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  such  was  usually  ad- 
ministered by  fathers,  uncles,  and  other  elderly 
personages  who  wore  wigs.  Thos.  Keightley. 


A MINOR  BYRON  MYSTERY. 

I think  it  very  likely  that  you  are  indisposed  to 
open  the  columns  of  ‘^N.  & Q.”  to  the  greater 

Byron  Mystery  ” which  is  involved  in  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe’s  remarkable  revelation.”  But 
there  is  a minor  and  much  less  important  diffi- 
culty which  has  been  raised  in  my  own  mind 
during  the  general  discussion,  and  which  I am 
unable  satisfactorily  to  solve,  but  which  per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  can  unravel.  It  is 
this  : When  Byron  left  England  after  the  separa- 
tion from  his  wife,  he  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Geneva.  His  intimates  were — I am 
following  the  'Saturday  Reviewer"^ s quotation  from 
Byron  Mpiself  — the  Shelley  household.  This 
household,  according  to  Moore  {Life  and  Works, 
vol.  XV.  p.  73,  foot-note),  consisted  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shelley,  Miss  Clermont,  and  Master  Shel- 
ley.” How  this  household  was  connected  with  the 
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parentage  of  Allegra,  Byron’s  natural  daiighter, 
the  Saturday  Memeimr  plainly  intimates.  But  this 
is  not  my  difficulty.  Who  was  this  Miss  Cler- 
mont ? Byron,  in  the  Ohservatioris  upon  an  Article 
in  Blachivood's  Magazine,  the  famous  suppressed 
pamphlet,  refuting  a charge  of  “ promiscuous 
intercourse  ” and  incest  ” connected  with  this 
incident,  tells  us : ^^The  ladies,”  i.  e.  Mrs.  Shelley 
(then  Miss  Mary  Godwin)  and  Miss  Clermont 

were  not  sisters,  nor  in  any  degree  connected, 
except  by  the  second  marriage  of  their  respective 
parents,  a widower  with  a widow,  both  being  the 
offspring  of  former  marriages.”  Which  means,  I 
suppose,  that  old  William  Godwin,  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  Mary  Wolstoncroft,  married  a widow, 
one  Mrs.  Clermont,  with  one  daughter,  Jane  Cler- 
mont. This  Jane  Clermont  was  the  companion 
of  Mary  Godwin  in  her  elopement  with  Shelley 
during  the  life  of  his  wife  Harriet  Westbrooke. 
(Memoir  in  Galignani’s  edition  of  Shelley,  1829), 
and  this  Jane  Clermont  was  still  domesticated 
with  the  Shelley  household  during  Byron’s  in- 
timacy in  1816 — the  year  of  his  separation  from 
Lady  Byron.  Thus  far  all  seems  to  be  clear: 
Miss  Jane  Clermont  was  Godwin’s  step-daughter, 
the  daughter  of  a deceased  Mr.  Clermont.  But 
Clermont  is  not  a common  name ; indeed  it  is  a 
very  uncommon  one.  What,  then,  is  my  surprise 
to  find  this  very  name,  Clei'inont,  turning  up  in 
another  and  very  opposite  direction,  and  yet 
strangely  connected  with  Byron  ? Everybody  has 

heard  of  the  ‘‘  Mrs.  C- ” connected  with 

Byron’s  married  life.  Mrs,  C was  Lady 

Byron’s  confidential  friend — her  governess  and 
confidante — her  adviser  and  counsellor;  and  it 
was  to  the  influence  and  advice,  and,  as  he  said, 

to  the  malign  interference  of  this  Mrs.  C^ , that 

Byron  thought  proper  to  attribute  the  misery  of 

his  married  life.  “ Mrs.  C ” is  the  subject  of 

Byron’s  famous,  or  infamous,  vituperation  : — 

“ Born  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred,”  &c. 

Writing  in  1830,  the  late  Thomas  Campbell, 
editor  of  the  Neio  Monthly  Magazine,  gave  “ Mrs. 
C ’s  ” name  in  full  as  Mrs.  Clermont.  Follow- 

ing Campbell,  the  Quarterly  Beviexo  just  pub- 
lished speaks  of  Mrs.  C as  Mrs.  Clerfnont. 

If  Campbell  was  right,  here  is  a most  wonderful 
coincidence.  Godwin’s  second  wife,  the  mother  of 
Miss  Jane  Clermont,  who  certainly  was  the  mother 
of  Allegra,  bears  the  same  name  as  Lady  Byron’s 
^Gmaginary  spy.”  Is  it  conceivable  that  these 
two  persons  were  both  named  Clermont  ” ? If 
they  were,  was  there  any  connexion  between 
them  ? Or  did  not  Thomas  Campbell,  after  his 

manner,  blunder  about  Mrs.  C ’s  ” name  ? 

and  was  not  her  name  Charlemont  ” ? as  I find 
it  written*  not  only  by  Moore,  but  by  the-  editor 
of  a collection  of  documents  just  published  by 
Mr.  Hotten.  My  query  is,  what  was  the  real 


name  of  Mrs.  C ,”  Lady  Byron’s  confidential 

friend  ? 

Was  Mrs.  C ’sname  Clermont,  Claremont, 

or  Charlemont  ? for  so  I find  it  variously  spelled. 


Was  Amicia,  Daughter  of  Hugh  Cyvelioc, 
Earl  of  Chester,  ah  Ancestress  of  Charles 
II.  F — Sir  T.  Mainwaring,  in  the  tract  which  wound 
up  the  curious  and  interesting  controversy  between 
himself  and  Sir  Peter  Leycester  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  above  lady,  but  which  was  published 
after  his  opponent’s  death  (The  Legitimacy  of 
Amicia  clearly  proved,  Lond.  1679,  small  8vo), 
observes : — 

“ I consider’d  that  I had  the  honour  to  he  her  ( Amicia’s) 
Heir  Male,  and  that  not  only  most  of  the  great  families 
in  England,  but  also,  Ahsit  verbo  invidia,  our  most  gra- 
cious Sovereign  and  many  other  great  Kings  and  Queens 
did  come  out  of  her  Loins.” 

Sir  Thomas  does  not,  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  custom,  go  into  particulars,  nor  does  he 
refer  distinctly  to  the  link  which  connected 
Amicia  with  royalty,  nor  does  he  elsewhere  men- 
tion the  circumstance.  Sir  Peter  Leycester, 
neither  in  his  Historical  Antiquities  nor  in  any  of 
his  tracts  in  the  controversy,  has  any  allusion  or 
reference  to  this  descent,  and  Dr.  Ormerod  also 
ignores  it.  I should  be  glad  to  learn  from  any 
of  your  correspondents  learned  in  royal  genealogy, 
through  what  channel  King  Charles’s  connection 
with  Amicia  would  be  derived.  Her  daughter 
Bertred  married  Henry  de  Alditelegh  or  Audley, 
great-grandfather  to  the  famous  Lord  James 
Audley,  of  whom  and  his  four  esquires  Froissart 
gives  so  charming  a picture ; but  I cannot  trace 
any  descent  through  that  medium,  nor  do  I see 
any  other  member  of  the  family  derived  from 
herself  and  her  husband,  Ralph  Mainwaring, 
Judge  of  Chester,  who  appears  likely  to  afford 
the  necessary  link  of  connection.  Sir  Thomas’s 
statement  is,  however,  distinct  and  positive,  and 
he  would  hardly  have  made  it  except  on  satis- 
factory grounds.  P.  C.  S. 

Baccalaureus. — On  what  ground  has  this  term, 
meaning,  I suppose,  laurel  berry,  come  to  be  ap- 
plied to  those  who  have  taken  the  first  degree  in 
any  of  the  faculties  at  our  universities  ? 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Becker  (Fridricus  Cristofferus.) — I have  a 
well-executed  oval  medallion  in  ivory,  exhibiting 
the  head  of  a learned-looking  personage,  in 
flowing  wig,  carved  in  the  flat  relief  characteristic 
of  the  German  artists  towards  the  middle  of  last 
century.  It  is  surmounted  by  the  name  with 
which  I have  headed  this  query,  “ setatis  34  ” ; 
beneath  it  are  the  initials  of  the  artist,  which 
appear  to  be  I.  M.  C.  F.”  Now  I know  of 
Daniel,  the  surgeon  j Philip,,  the  engraver ; and 
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ScJtlictzar,  of  the  Monde  Enchante  ” ; hut  have 
never  heard  of  Frederick.  Who  was  he  ? 

William  Bates. 

'Box. — What  is  the  meaning*  of  box”  in  the 
following  lines  of  Brjden^  The  Cock  and  the 
Fox/’  749?— 

With  might  and  main  they  chased  the  murderous  fox, 

With  brazen  trumpets  and"  inflated  box.” 

I am  not  aware  of  any  similar  use  of  the  word. 
It  is  not  noted  in  any  dictionary,  or  explained  by 
any  editor.  J.  H.  C. 

^‘Crumble”  in  Topographical  Names. — I 
should  feel  obliged  to  any  readers  of  N.  & Q.” 
who  would  kindly  take  the  trouble  to  give  me 
information  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word.  It 
is  found  in  the  name  of  a place  in  Sussex,  not  far 
from  Pevensey,  called  Crumble  Bridge;  and  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  is  the  lagoon  called 
Crumble  Fond,  southward  of  Langney  manor 
house.”  In  Lancashire  are  the  two  hamlets  of 
Great  Crumbles  and  Little  Crumbles  (Clarke’s 
Gazetteer  of  the  county,  1830),  which  are  other- 
wise called  Great  and  Little  Crimbles,  and 
Crimble,  and  there  is  also  the  name  Cromble- 
holme.  In  the  first-mentioned  county — Sussex — 

I have  met  with  the  name  of  Ricardus  de  Crom- 
hal,  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  but 
have  no  evidence  of  a connexion  between  this 
name  and  Crumble,  though  it  appears  possible. 
With  regard  to  the  name  of  Cromhal  in  Glouces- 
tershire, I can  only  find  that  it  is  of  uncertain 
origin.”  What  conjectures  have  been  made  re- 
garding it  ? and  what  evidence  or  arguments  are 
there  in  support  of  them  ? John  W.  Bone. 

Caledonian  Forests. — Did  such  ever  exist  ? 
It  is  believed  so,  and  tourists  have  a notion  that 
those  pine  and  larch  woods  they  see  in  the  High- 
lands, and  also  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  are  at 
least  the  children  of  said  forests.  Hill  Burton 
believes  in  them  too,  although  rather  sceptical  of 
the  Druids ) and  most  of  our  county  histories  be- 
lieve in  the  former  well-wooded  state  of  Scotland. 
Cosmo  Innes,  one  of  the  first  of  Scotch  antiqua- 
ries, I suppose,  denies  their  existence  m toto,  how- 
ever (Early  Scotch  Histo7'y,  101),  and  I have  never 
seen  his  denial  proven  wrong.  Besides,  he  gives 
much  positive  proof  in  the  same  volume  of  the  first 
planting  of  some  of  the  northern  slopes,  now 
famous  for  their  dark  and  shaggy  woods.  Hill 
Burton  refers  to  Major  as  his  authority,  but  Major 
is  as  trustworthy  on  that  point  as  Buchanan  is  on 
his  long  roll  of  kings.  I have  always  myself 
been  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  mythical,  like 
much  else  Ossianic  and  Celtic,  and  shall  be  glad 
if  some  of  your  readers  can  refer  to  positive  proof, 
geological  or  historical,  of  their  existence,  or  of 
the  existence  of  woods  generally  in  Scotland  ? 

A.  Falconer. 

West  Herrington. 


Sir  Thomas  Flimer.  — I obtained  a broad- 
side a few  days  ago  giving  an  account  of  the 

barbarous  Murther  of  Sir  Thomas  Flimer,”  or 
Flymer,  for  it  is  spelt  both  ways,  who  lived  at 
Wickham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  was  a knight  and 
baronet,  and  had  a large  family  apparently.  A 
reward  of  60/.  is  ofi*ered  by  his  brother.  Sir 
Edward  Flimer,  who  was  living  at  Stratford,  a 
mile  beyond  Bow.  I have  examined  all  the 
histories  I could  find,  and  Burke’s  Extinct 
Baronetcies,  for  an  account  of  this  family,  but  have 
not  succeeded  in  getting  any  information  on  the 
subject.  The  date  of  the  broadside,  I believe,  is 
about  1690.  Could  any  of  your  correspondents 
enlighten  me  at  all  ? John  E.  Foster. 

Goles,  a Term  in  Swearing.— Whence  de- 
rived ? — 

“ Lucy. — Why  then,  by  Goles ! I will^  tell  you.  I 
hate  you,  and  I can’t  abide  you.” — Fielding,  An  Old 
Man  tauqht  Wisdom,  1734. 

W.  P. 

Colonel  Lamothe,  or  Lamotte.— Is  anything 
known  of  the  early  history  of  this  singular  in- 
dividual, who,  in  1830,  during  the  revolution,  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  town  of  Mons  single- 
handed  from  the  Dutch?  The  facts  of  the  anec- 
dote— authentic  or  otherwise — are  these.  Finding 
himself  unsupported  by  the  followers  he  had  re- 
lied on,  he  walked  boldly  up  to  the  officer  in 
command,  announced  the  arrival  of  a body  of 
French  troops,  and  demanded  the  instant  evacua- 
tion of  the  town  and  garrison.  In  an  hour’s  time 
not  a single  Dutch  soldier  remained  within  the 
city.  For  many  years  previous  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1864,  he  was  well  known  to  all 
the  frequenters  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
where  daily  he  used  to  parade  his  singular  cos- 
tume, a kind  of  fancy  uniform,  half  Belgian,  half 
imaginary,  with  a wooden  sword  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  never  taken  out  of  its  sheath)  by  his 
side. 

What  I want  to  know  is,  in  the  first  place, 
where  he  was  born,  and  whether  he  was  a Wal- 
loon ; and  also  if  his  history  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution of  1830  is  known  ? H.  W.  R. 

Jersey. 

The  Word  Metropolis.”— It  has  been  the 

fashion  of  late  to  call  London  the  ‘‘  Metropolis, 
as  if  the  capital  city  and  the  Metropolis  were 
convertible  terms.  The  Times  has  even  been  so 
absurd  as  to  style  the  Bishopric  of  London  the 
Metropolitan  See.  As  this  error  has  been  adopted 
in  various  Acts  of  Parliament  affecting  London,  it 
will  now  probably  be  perpetual ; and  it  becomes 
interestino*  to  inquire  what  writer  and  what  Act 
of  Parliament  first  used  the  word  “ Metropolis  ” 
in  this  sense.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  P 

Tewars. 
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Mortimer,  Earls  oe  March. — Edmund,  fifth 
earl,  died  1424,  s.  p.,  and  our  peerages  report 
that  the  title  then  expired;  but  at  that  time 
the  earl’s  uncle.  Sir  John  Mortimer,  the  third  son 
of  Edmund  third  earl,  was  still  living.  Can  any 
one  obligingly  state  why  he  is  not  recorded  as 
successor  to  the  hereditary  title  ? 

Sir  John  survived  till  1427-8,  and  it  will  be 
remarked  that  he  was  the  John  Mortimer  whom 
Jack  Cade  represented  in  the  Kentish  outbreak 
twenty  j^ears  later.  A,  H, 

Quotations  wanted. — 

“ That  land  eternally  shall  bloom, 

Grief  from  that  cloudless  clime  be  driven. 
Immortal  rests  that  blissful  home  — 

That  land,  that  clime,  that  home  is  heaven.” 

It  reads  a little  like  j^Irs.  Hemans.  C.  A.  W. 

“ The  sacred  tapers’  lights  are  gone  ; 

Gray  moss  has  clad  the  altar  stone  ; 

The  holy  image  is  o’erthrown ; 

The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll.” 

Wamba. 

“ Age  is  the  heaviest  burden  man  can  bear, 

Compound  of  disappointment,  pain,  and  care ; 

For  when  the  mind’s  experience  comes  at  length, 

It  comes  to  mourn  the  body’s  loss  of  strength. 
Resigned  to  ignorance  all  our  better  days. 

Knowledge  just  ripens  when  the  man  decays  ; 

One  ra3^  of  light  the  closing  eye  receives, 

And  wisdom  only  takes  what  folly  leaves.” 

H.  W.  E. 

Snib  (sneb)  the  Door. — Dean  Eamsay,  in  bis 
delightful  Reminiscences^  p.  124,  informs  us 
that  in  Inverary  society  snech  the  door  ” is  held 
to  be  pure  Scottish,  snih  the  door  ” vulgar. 

Jamieson  allows  either  idiom.  Snih  belongs  to 
the  family  sneap  (^snape),  snub ; in  fact  is  the  earlier 
spelling  of  the  latter  word,  e.  g.  I have  my  sone 
snibbed.”  (Chau.  Cant.  Tales,  11000.)  Snib,  a 
substantive,  I find  in  ^^Eose  Helenore,”  312, 
p.  146,  ed.  1866 

“ Sic  snibs  a)  that  may  sair  to  let  us  see 
That  ’tis  far  better  to  be  loose  and  free.” 

The  inlying  notion  is  cheek.” 

Now  for  a query.  I am  a Westridinger,  and 
was  once  familiar  with  snech  the  door.”  A lady, 
herself  also  born  in  the  same  riding,  to  whom  I 
lately  read  Dean  Eamsay’s  anecdote,  told  me  that 
‘‘  sneb  (not  snib)  the  door  ” was  in  vogue  in  her 
native  village  as  well  as  snech  the  door.”  Not 
finding  notice  of  the  former  expression  in  any 
northern  glossary  w^hich  I possess,  nor  in  Halli- 
well’s  Dictionary,  I shall  be  obliged  to  such  as 
will  give  further  illustration. 

Charles  Thiriold. 

Cambridge. 

Steer.— hat  is  a steer  of  wood?  A friend 
quoted  it  to  me  as  from  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
we  cannot  find  it  in  the  dictionaries. 

C.  W.  Bingham. 


The  Clock  oe  Old  St.  Paul’s.— The  following 
curious  story  has  recently  been  contributed  to  The 
Builder : — 

“ Before  the  time  of  the  present  St.  Paul’s,  and  as  long 
ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  there  is  on  record  a well- 
attested  story  of  a jmung  girl,  who,  going  to  confess,  was 
importuned  by  the  monk  then  on  his  turn  there  for  the 
purpose  of  confession  in  the  building ; and,  quickly  es- 
caping from  him  up  the  stairs  of  the  Great  Clock  Tower, 
raised  the  clapper  or  hammer  of  the  bell  of  the  clock  just 
as  it  had  finished  striking  tv/elve,  and  by  means  of  the 
roof  eluded  her  assailant  and  got  away. 

“ On  accusing  him  as  soon  as  she  reached  her  friends 
and  home,  she  called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  clock 
having  stnick  thirteen  that  time ; and  on  those  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Cathedral  being  asked 
if  so  unusual  a thing  had  been  heard,  they  said  it  was  so. 

“ This  pi'oved  the  story,  and  the  ecclesiastic  was  de- 
graded.— J.  N.” 

As  one  interested  in  church  bells  and  clocks, 
my  query  is  : V/here  is  this  ‘‘  well-attested  story” 
recorded  ? Thomas  Walesby. 

Golden  Square. 

Treaty  oe  Limerick.  — Is  the  manuscript 
Treaty  of  Limerick  in  existence,  and  in  whose 
possession  ? J.  A.  B. 

Van  Valkenburgh.  — I shall  be  obliged  by 
any  information  (addressed  to  me  direct)  relating 
to  a family  of  this  name,  some  of  which  came 
over  from  Holland  and  settled  on  the  Levels  of 
Hatfield,  Yorkshire,  being  concerned  in  the  drain- 
age of  that  district  temp.  Charles  I.  One  of  them, 
Matthew  Van  Valkenburgh,  was  created  a baronet 
in  1642  ; he  died  in  1644,  leaving  a son.  Sir  John 
Anthony  Van  Valkenburgh,  said  in  Burke’s  Ex- 
tinct Baronetcies,  1838,  to  have  been  aged  twenty- 
one  in  1664.  I am  aware  of  what  is  contained  in 
Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire  upon  the  subject. 

Charles  Jackson. 

Doncaster. 

Arms  of  Walbanck. — These  arms  are  omitted 
both  by  Berry  and  Burke.  What  are  they  ? 

C^SARIENSIS. 

Yazili-Kaia. — M.  Lajard,  in  h\%  liecherches  sur 
le  Quite  de  Venus,  gives  a representation  of  a re- 
ligious emblem  (plate  xxii.),  which  he  briefly 
states  is  carved  on  the  rock  of  Yazili-Kaia.  In 
what  part  of  Asia,  or  of  the  world,  is  this  ? 

P.  G. 


Toujours  Perdrix.” — What  was  the  deriva- 
tion of  a saying  which  I see  in  italics  in  every 
novel  and  newspaper  in  England,  ^‘toujours  per- 
drix ” P As  the  words  employed  belong  to  the 
French  language,  and  appear  to  be  used  in  some 
proverbial  sense,  I trust  you  will  excuse  my  ask- 
ing you  again  to  explain  to  me  its  meaning  and 
origin,  and  also  why  the  saying  is  used  in  French  : 
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for  I can  confidently  affirm  tliat  it  is  unknown  in 
France.  A Feenchma^t. 

[We  do  not  know  whether  we  have  been  more  surprised 
b}'-  receiving  this  query  from  a French  scholar,  or  by  the 
fact  that  the  proverb  is  not  to  be  found  in  Le  Roux  de 
Liney’s  Z/Zure  des  Proverhes  frangais  ; Quitard’s  Z)z’ctzo?z- 
naire  etyviologiqiie,  histo7'ique,  anecdotique  des  Proverbes 
et  des  Locutions  proverhiales  de  la  Langue  frangaise,  or 
in  any  one  of  the  many  likely  books  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. Many  j^ears  ago  we  read  the  story  on  which  it  is 
founded  in  English.  We  think  it  is  Walpole  who  tells 
it.  The  confessor  of  one  of  the  French  kings  having  re- 
proved his  sovereign  for  his  conjugal  infidelities,  was  a 
short  time  afterwards  asked  by  him ; “ What  dish  he  loved 
best?”  “ Partridges,  your  Majesty.”  He  was  soon  after- 
put  under  arrest ; and  day  after  day  came  partridges  and 
partridges,  and  nothing  but  partridges  for  his  meals ; 
till  the  poor  ecclesiastic  loathed  the  very  sight  of  them: 
and  when  after  a while  the  king  visited  him,  and  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  he  was  properly  treated  and  fed,  he 
complained  that  he  was  allowed  nothing  but  partridges. 
“ But,”  said  the  king,  “ you  like  partridges  better  than 
anything  else.”  And  when  he  complained : “ Mais  tou- 
jours  perdrix  ! ” the  king  explained  that  he  was  devoted 
to  his  queen,  “ Mais  toujours  perdrix ! ”] 

Dr.  William  Lewijt,  D.C.L.— -Who  was  this 
Dr.  William  Lewin^  who  petitioned  the  king  in 
May  1660  to  be  restored  to  the  place  of  Master  of 
Keq^uests;  and  pleaded  that  he  had  been  Judge 
Marshal  of  the  late  king’s  northern  expedition  ? 
How  was  he  related  to  Dr.  Wm.  Lewin,  LL.D., 
who  died  in  1598,  and  whose  life  is  printed  in 
Cooper’s  Athen.  Cant.  ii.  245  ? That  jurist  had 
only  three  sons:  1.  Sir  Justinian^  father  of  an 
only  daughter ; 2.  Thomas^  died  s.p. ; 3.  William, 
of  London,  died  1638,  the  father  of  Sir  Justinian, 
the  Master  in  Chancery.  I find  it  mentioned  in 
1653  that  Dr.  Wm.  Lewin  had  a brother  Thomas, 
and  held  on  lease  the  manor  of  Horning  and  other 
lands  in  Norfolk.  Tewars. 

[In  Thomas  Duffy  Hardy's  “ List  of  the  Masters  in 
Chancery  ” the  name  is  twice  given  as  Justinian  Lewen, 
under  the  dates  of  July  22,  IGH,  and  May  31,  1660. 
Wood  has  the  following  notice  of  him:  “Justinian 
Lewjm,  D.C.L.  June  30,  1637,  of  Pembroke  College. 
He  was  afterwards  Judge-Martial  of  the  army  under 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  Scotch  expedition,  1639, 
and  after  that  one  of  the  Masters  in  Ordinary  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  a knight,  and  commissary  and  official 
of  Norfolk.  He  was  son  of  Will.  Lewyn  of  London,  and 
nephew  to  Sir  Justinian,  mentioned  among  the  incorpora- 
tions, anno  1582.”— Fhstz,  ed.  1815,  i.  498.] 

Arthur  Bareardistoh.  — Who  was  Arthur 
Barnardiston,  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery, 
1655  ? I can  find  no  mention  of  him  in  the 
Baronetages  ? Tewars. 

[Arthur  Barnardiston  was  the  eighth  son  of  Sir 
Nathaniel  Barnardiston,  of  Ketton,  in  Suffolk.  He  re- 


ceived his  education  as  a lawyer  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
London;  was  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  Masters  in  Chan- 
cery (between  May  3 and  June  21,  1655),  a place  of  great 
honour  and  emolument.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Lloyd  of  Hallam,  co.  Nottingham,  Knt.,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  second 
wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Luke  of  Woodend, 
co.  Bedford.  Arthur  Barnardiston  was  buried  at  Ketton 
on  Nov.  18,  1677.  Our  authorities  for  these  notices  are 
Mark  Noble’s  “ Historical  Pedigree  of  the  Family  of 
Barnardiston,”  quoted  in  Davy’s  Suffolk  collections, 
Addit.  MS.  19,  116,  p.  382,  and  Burke’s  Extinct  Baronet- 
age, ed.  1844,  p.  41.] 

H.  W.  Bunburt. — I possess  many  of  the  cari- 
catures, or  rather  drawings,  of  Henry  W.  Bunbury, 
as  well  as  Gambado’s  Academy  for  grown  Horse- 
men. Is  there  no  other  account  of  this  artist, 
or  list  of  his  productions,  than,  as  Mr.  Bates 
informs  us,  in  the  Sporting  Magazine  of  so  distant 
a date  as  1812 — a serial  not  often  to  be  found 
among  literary  collections.  There  is  some  allusion 
to  him  in  a recent  privately  printed  Life  of  Sir 
Henry  Bunhury,  compiled  bj^  the  present  baronet, 
which  I have  accidentally  seen,  but  of  a cursory 
nature.  Thomas  E.  Wineington. 

[Some  account  of  Henry  William  Bunbury  is  given  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  May,  1811;  in  The  Jockey 
Club,  edit.  1792,  part  i.  p.  150  ; and  in  the  last  edition  of 
Geoffery  Gambado,  published  by  Dean  & Son  about 
1850.  Consult  also  Forster’s  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
edit.  1854,  ii.  172,  and  “ N.  & Q.”  2^“^  S.  iv.  375 ; viii. 
71 ; 3>-d  S.  V.  521.] 

John  Herd  and  Isocrates. — A few  weeks  ago 
I had  occasion  to  examine  a MS.  of  Isocrates  in 
the  town  library  of  Schaflfhausen.  The  MS.  ap- 
pears to  have  once  belonged  to  an  Englishman, 
for  on  the  third  page  from  the  end  I found  written 
in  bold  characters  of  about  the  sixteenth  century 
the  name  John  Herde,  the  sonne  of  Anthony 
Herde.”  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  help  me 
to  identify  the  writer  ? J.  E.  Sandts. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

[It  is  very  probable  this  MS.  formerly  belonged  to 
John  Herd,  the  author  of  Historia  Quatuor  Regum  Anglia:, 
who  died  in  1588,  of  whom  some  account  will  be  found 
in  “N.  & Q.”  2^^  S.  xi.  196;  xii.  155;  3>-d  S.  x.  289. 
There  is  a memoir  of  him  in  Athence  Cantabrigienses, 
ii.  40,  543  ; but  his  parentage  is  not  given.] 

Anonymous.  — Will  you  kindly  give  me  the 
name  of  the  author  of  an  8vo  volume,  entitled  A 
Vindication  of  the  Briniitive  Church  and  Diocesan 
Episcopacy,  published  anonymously  in  London  in 
the  year  1682  ? Abhba. 

[By  Henry  Maurice,  D.D.,  Chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Sancroft,  and  Rector  of  Newington,  co.  Oxford;  “a 
person,”  savs  Wood,  “ of  incomparable  learning  and  un- 
b'.emished  virtue.” — Athena,  iv.  3'26,  ed.  1820.] 
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‘^Book  of  Bights,” — In  a foot-note,  in  the 
Introduction  (p.  xxi.)  to  Hardiman’s  Irish  Min- 
strelsy, 1831,  a reference  is  made  to  a certain 

Book  of  Bights,”  that  contains  a record  of  the 
public  duties  of  the  order  of  the  Ancient  Bards  of 
Ireland.  I have  searched  and  inquired  at  the 
British  Museum,  but  without  success.  Would 
some  of  your  readers  kindly  throw  a light  upon 
where  it  is  to  be  found  or  seen  ? 

J.  M.  Falloh. 

[The  “ Book  of  Eights  ” contains  an  account  of  the 
rights"  and  revenues  of  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  the 
revenues  and  subsidies  of  the  provincial  kings.  It  Avas 
originally  compiled  by  St.  Benin,  who  died  a.d.  4G8,  and 
is  contained  in  the  books  of  Balliinote,  fo.  147,  and  Lecun, 
fo.  184,  manuscripts  in  the  Koval  Irish  Academy.  There 
are  also  other  copies  in  the  Egerton  MSS.  (Brit,  Mus.), 
No.  113,  art.  8,  22,  38 ; No.  1781,  art.  3 ; No.  1782,  art.  12. 
It  has  been  printed  bj’  the  Celtic  Society  at  Dublin,  and 
entitled  The  Booh  of  Rights : a Treatise  on  the  Privi- 
leges of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  Ireland.  Edited,  with  a 
Translation  and  Notes,  by  J.  O’Donovan,  LL.D.  Dublin, 
1847,  8vo.l 

William  Holman  Hunt’s  Christ  in  the 
Temple.” — Where  can  I find  a good  critical  and 
descriptive  article  on  this  picture  ? J.  L.  C. 

[An  excellent  critical  notice  of  this  artist's  chef  d^ceuvre, 
“ The  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,”  together  with 
the  working  out  of  it,  will  be  found  in  William  Holman 
Hunt  and  his  Woj’ks  ; a Memoir  of  the  Artist’s  Life, 
with  Description  of  his  Pictures  [by  F.  G.  Stephens]. 
Bond.  1860,  8vo.  The  Appendix  contains  the  “ Opinions 
of  the  Press”  on  this  remarkable  picture,  which  Avas 
purchased  by  Mr.  E.  Gambart  for  the  unprecedented 
sum  of  5,500  guineas.] 


THE  “EDINBURGH  REVIEW”  AND  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

(4‘h  S.  iv.  249.) 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a few  words  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Prowett’s  paper  on  ‘‘The  Edinhurgh 
Eevieto  and  Shakespeare  ” ? 

1.  Mr.  Prowett  objects  to  my  interpretation 
of  Ophelia’s  phrase  — 

“ You  may  wear  your  rue  with  a difference,” — 

that  it  is  “coarse  and  unmaidenly.”  But  such  an 
objection  could  be  urged  only  in  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  the  psychological  phenomena  at- 
tending the  form  of  madness  that  divide  Ophelia 
from  herself.  Shakespeare,  with  the  profoundest 
knowledge  of  this  species  of  mental  alienation, 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ophelia  phrases  and  images 
far  coarser  and  more  unmaidenly  than  anything 
contained  in  the  suggested  explanation  of  the 
disputed  phrase.  There  is  no  force,  therefore,  in 


Mr.  Prowett’s  objection  to  the  proposed  explana- 
tion ; and  it  cannot  be  denied,  I think,  that  the 
context  as  usually  interpreted  gives  it  at  least 
some  degree  of  plausibility.  Ophelia,  on  entering, 
advances  towards  the  group  consisting  of  the  King, 
the  Queen,  and  Laertes  j and  according  to  the 
stage  tradition,  retained  and  elaborated  by  the 
commentators,  in  distributing  her  flowers,  she 
addresses  each  of  them  in  turn.  Laertes  not  re- 
cognised, except  as  a youth  of  noble  bearing, 
represents  the  lover,  and  is  greeted  as  such : the 
King  and  Queen,  more  clearly  recognised  from 
their  distinctive  dress  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  interview,  being  afterwards  presented  in  order 
with  appropriate  floral  gifts.  The  knowledge  of 
the  reputed  virtues  and  symbolism  of  herbs  and 
flowers  was  so  general  three  centuries  ago,  that 
one  in  Ophelia’s  position  would  be  almost  certain 
to  know  the  traditional  distinction  in  rue  of 
increasing  passion  in  one  sex  and  diminishing  it 
in  the  other ; and,  as  the  context  shows,  would 
be  not  unlikely  to  use  the  knowledge.  Still,  I 
must  confess  I am  not  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  interpretation  as  a whole.  It  is  perhaps  almost 
too  complete  and  methodical.  On  the  other  hand, 
taking  the  phrase  in  the  heraldic  sense,'!  Mr. 
Prowett’s  explanation  of  this  sense  is  clearer  and 
simpler  than  any  I remember  to  have  seen,  and 
so  far  adds  to  the  plausibility  of  that  inter- 
pretation. 

2.  So  much  has  been  written  about  the  dis- 
puted passage  in  Lennox’s  speech,  that  I hesitate 
to  occupy  your  space  with  the  question.  The 
many  letters  on  this  point  that  have  lately  ap- 
peared help,  probably,  to  show  that  the  explana- 
tion in  the  Edinhurgh  Review  is  not  sufficiently 
fillip  but  I have  recently  remedied  this  defect 
by  expanded  analysis  and  illustration.  Mr. 
Prowett  has  not  noticed  that,  in  dealing  with 
the  passage,  I refer  especially  to  the  local  use  of 
leant  construed  with  negative  particles,  and  I still 
hold  that  this  use  supports  and  justifies  my  inter- 
pretation. 

3.  I fail  to  appreciate  the  force  of  Mr.  Prowett’s 
objection  to  my  interpretation  of  tender -hefted. 
My  explanation  is,  as  he  correctly  states,  founded 
on  the  fact  “that  heft  is  a well-known  older 
English  word  for  handle,  that  which  holds  or 
contains”,*  and  the  body,  being  universally  re- 
garded as  the  shrine  or  receptacle  of  the  mind, 
that  which  holds  or  contains  it,  I have  explained 
tender-hefted  to  mean  tender-bodied,  delicately- 
formed  or  organised,  finely-fleshed.  To  this  Mr. 
Proavett  replies : “ Does  anybody  speak  of  the 
body  as  the  handle  of  the  spirit  or  inner-nature  ? ” 
I really  do  not  know,  but  I have  not  done  so. 
Though  heft  has  the  special  sense  of  handle,  it 
has  also,  as  I have  pointed  out,  the  wider  mean- 
ing of  what  holds  or  contains — being,  in  fact,  the 
Saxon  analogue  of  habitus;  and  I need  hardly 
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repeat,  that  the  body  is  universally  regarded  as 
the  clothing  or  investiture,  the  home  or  dwelling- 
place  of  the  mind.  In  the  more  humorous  and 
familiar  representation  of  this  relation,  it  is  indeed 
not  unnaturally  referred  to  as  the  case  or  slieath, 
the  chest  or  trunk,  even  the  doublet  and  hose,  of 
the  mind.  The  objection  has,  therefore,  no  point 
or  relevancy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  own  ex- 
planation Mr.  Prowett  falls  into  the  strangest 
confusion,  and  even  coarseness,  in  imagining  that 
because  the  substantive  heft  sometimes  means 
handle,  the  verb  “ to  heftf  to  fix  in  a hilt,  sheath, 
or  case,  means  to  handle  in  the  sense  of  to  feel  or 
touch.  At  best,  this  is  merely  a bad  form,  having 
no  real  bearing  whatever  on  the  epithet  to  be 
explained. 

4.  The  point  of  Mr.  Prowett’s  criticism  of  the 
phrase,  ‘‘  wing  the  wind,”  is  not  very  obvious. 
He  apparently  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase ; but  taking  it  as  applicable  to  an  ostrich 
in  full  career,  he  says : but  Prince  Hal  and  his 
companions  were  neither  charging  nor  running 
away.”  Had  all  Mr.  Prowett’s  criticisms  been 
of  this  order,  I certainly  should  not  have  replied 
to  them.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  point  out  that, 
while  in  repose,  the  wing-plumes  of  the  ostrich 
lie  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  back  of  the 
bird  ,•  in  motion  raised  by  the  action  of  the  wing, 
and  caught  by  the  wind,  they  present  an  apt  and 
vivid  image  of  the  erect  and  nodding  plumes  on 
the  helms  of  the  warriors  ready-furbished  for 
their  enterprise. 

5.  Mr.  Prowett’s  suggested  emendation  of  the 
corrupt  passage  in  Hamlet’s  speech  (iv.  1)  will,  I 
think,  be  regarded  as  more  ingenious  than  satis- 
factory. He  would  read  — 

“ The  dram  of  eale  [es«/] 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  over-clout 
To  his  own  scandal.” 

In  support  of  his  reading  he  suggests  that  there 
may  have  been  such  a word  as  eale,  ‘‘  identical 
with  another  mysterious  word  used  by  Hamlet, 
es^7,  which  is  said  to  mean  vinegar.”  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing,  that  there  is  nothing  specially 
mysterious  about  esil.  It  is  used  familiarly  for 
vinegar  by  the  Elizabethan  writers,  and  occurs  in 
this  sense  in  most  of  our  older  dictionaries.  Apart 
from  other  objections  the  suggested  image  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  too  specific  to  suit  either  the  con- 
text or  the  sentence  itself. 

On  further  thought  about  the  passage,  I am 
disposed  to  adopt  an  emendation  slightly  different 
from  any  I have  seen.  Bvil  is  used  by  the  Eliza- 
bethan writers,  and  by  Shakespeare  himself,  as  a 
monosyllable,  and  it  would  then  be  pronounced 
eale,  just  as  devil  is  still  pronounced  ^^de’il”  in 
the  north ; and  by  a mistake  of  the  ear,  it  might 
easily  have  been  written  as  pronounced.  Again, 
the  verb  dout  is  used  not  only  in  the  literal  sense 
of,  do  out,  extinguish,  destroy,  but  in  the  secon- 


dary meaning  of  obscure,  eclipse,  prevent  the 
manifestation  of,  as  by  Laertes  himself  in  the 
same  play  (iv.  7)  — 

“ Adieu,  my  lord ! 

I have  a speech  of  fire  that  fain  Avould  blaze, 

But  that  this  folly  douts  it.” 

This  secondary  sense  very  much  does  away 
with  the  force  of  Mr.  Dyce’s  objection  to  the 
reading  dout  in  the  passage  j and  I am  disposed, 
therefore,  to  read  it  — 

“ The  dram  of  e’il 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout 
To  his  OAvn  scandal.” 

Before  concluding,  will  you  allow  me  to  correct 
a statement  made  in  my  article?  I have  said 
that,  so  far  as  I was  aware,  the  word  imndlace 
(occurring  in  Hamlet')  had  never  yet  been  noticed 
by  any  Shakespearian  critic  or  commentator ; 
but  I have  recently  discovered  that  it  is  noticed, 
though  not  explained,  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter  in 
his  New  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare, 

The  Writer  oe  the  Article  oh  Shake- 
spearian Glossaries  in  the  “ Edineurgh 
Be  VIEW.” 


“ THE  PRODIGAL  SON,”  AN  ORATORIO. 

(41^  S.  iv.  271.) 

May  I be  permitted  to  correct  a mistake  in  my 
note  on  this  subject?  Arnold’s  oratorio  was  not 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  as  I stated, 
but  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  As  this 
work  appears  to  be  exciting  some  curiosity  just 
now,  it  may  perhaps  gratify  some  of  the  readers 
of  “N.  & Q.”  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
following  particulars  respecting  it. 

The  first  performance  was  announced  in  the 
Public  Advertiser  of  Thursday,  March  4,  1773,  by 
the  following  advertisement : — 

“ Never  Performed. 

At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  the  Hay-market 
To-morrow  will  be  performed 
THE  PRODIGAL  SON, 

An  Oratorio. 

The  Music  entirely  new,  composed  by  Mr.  Arnold, 

The  principal  Vocal  Parts  by  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  Hooper, 
Signora  Galli,  i\Ir.  Vernon,  and  Mr.  Meredith. 

Solo  on  the  Violin  by  Mr.  Agus,  Jun.  (Scholar  of  Sig. 
Nardini)  lately  arrived  from  Italy. 

Concerto  on  the  Clarinet  by  Mr.  Mahoon. 

Boxes  5s.,  Pit  3s.,  First  Gallery  2s.,  Upper  Gallery  Is. 
Tickets  to  be  had,  and  Places  for  the  Boxes  to  be  taken 
at  the  'theatre. 

Books  of  the  Performance  sold  there. 

The  Doors  to  be  opened  at  Five. 

To  begin  at  Half-after-Six.  Vivant  Rex  et  Regina.” 

The  same  paper  also  contained  this  paragraph : 

“'Phe  new  Oratorio,  which  is  founded  on  that  very 
interesting  Parable  in  Scripture,  ‘The  Prodigal  Son,’ 
and  to  be  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  the  Hay- 
market  to-mori'ow,  is  written  by  Mr.  Hull,  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  set  to  Music  by  Mr.  Arnold.  The 
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Oratorio  will  be  published  on  tlie  Day  of  Performance, 
and  may  be  bad  at  John  Bell’s,  near  Exeter  Exchange 
in  the  Strand,  Price  Is.  elegantly  printed  in  Quarto.” 

The  oratorio  was  performed  a second  time  on 
Wednesday,  March  10,  and  the  next  day’s  Public 
Adverti&er  thus  chronicled  the  event : — 

Tbe  Prodigal  Son  was  received  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Applause  last  Night  on  its  Second  Perform- 
ance at  the  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket;  the  Audience 
were  very  numerous,  and  unanimously  expressed  the 
utmost  Satisfaction.  It  will  be  repeated  To-morrow.” 

The  oratorio  was  accordingly  repeated  on  Fri- 
day, March  12,  and  again  on  Friday,  March  19, 
Wednesday,  March  31,  and  Friday,  x4pril  2.  On 
the  latter  night,  which  was  the  last  Friday  in 
Lent  before  Good  Friday,  The  Prodiyal  Son  was 
given  in  lieu  -of  another  oratorio  which  had  been 
previously  announced. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Lent  of  1773  three 
series  of  oratorio  performances  were  simAiltane- 
ously  given,  viz.,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  under 
the  direction  of  Linley  j at  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre under  that  of  Arne  ; and  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  under  the  direction  (most  probably)  of 
Arnold.  At  the  performances  at  Covent  Garden 
under  Arne,  female  singers  w^ere  first  introduced 
in  the  choruses;  the  director’s  Judith  being  the 
work  in  which  they  appeared.  W.  H.  Husk. 

I shall  be  happy  to  show  Mr.  Husk  the  rare 
libretto  of  1773,  adorned  with  a pretty  cut,  if 
he  favours  me  with  a call.  K.  E.  Lonsuale. 


I have  read  with  interest  the  note  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Husk  on  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold’s  oratorio  of 
‘‘  The  Prodigal  Son.”  I am  not  surprised,  how- 
ever, to  learn  that  the  experienced  librarian  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  has  not  seen  a score  of 
the  music,”  for,  according  to  Dr.  Thomas  Busby 
{History  of  Music,  1819),  the  work  was  never 
published.  Dr.  Busby  gives  from  memory — as  no 
doubt  Mr.  Husk  is  aware — the  opening  bars  of  the 
first,  and  the  motive  of  the  second  movement. 

As  to  the  libretto,  or  book  of  the  v/ords,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1773, 
when  the  oratorio  was  produced ; and  the  second 
in  1777,  when  it  was  again  performed,  in  February 
and  March,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  I have 
found  a copy  of  each  edition  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  Teomas  V/alesbt. 

Golden  Square. 


PUNISHMENT  BY  DROWNING. 

S.  iv.  160,  222.) 

This  mode  of  capital  punishment  was  not  iin- 
cominon  in  Scotland.  In  a note  on  the  sentence 
of  Janet  Andersone,  convicted  of  setting  fire  to 
and  burning  a byre  containing  sixty  oxen  and 
eleven  cows,  adjudging  her  to  be  drowned,  under 


date  April  26,  1533,  of  Pitcairn’s  Crim.  Irials, 
the  editor  observes  that  he — 

“Has  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  that  this  was 
the  ordinary  punishment  of  females  for  crimes  of  lesser 
magnitude.  In  cases  of  murder,  treason,  witchcraft,  &c., 
women  were  beheaded  or  burnt  at  the  stake,  according 
to  their  rank,  aggravation  of  the  offence,  &c.” — Vol.  i. 
162*. 

Other  examples  occur  in  vol.  ii.  94,  and  in  561, 
the  latter  recording  sentence  of  drowning  against 
eleven  gipsy-women,  eight  of  whose  husbands 
had  been  hanged  on  Jan.  24,  1624,  but  the  sen- 
tence against  the  women  was  commuted  to  banish- 
ment beyond  sea  on  March  13  following. 

The  penalty,  however,  was  not  always  restricted 
to  females.  James  Watson  suffered  death  by 
drowning  for  stealing  a lamb  in  1611  (ibid.  iii. 
208),  and  Adam  Sinclair,  for  robbing  a church, 
was  condemned  on  Dec.  7,  1556,  to  be  drowned 
ex  speciali  gratia  regine,  while  his  accomplice 
Henry  Elder  was  ordered  to  be  hanged.  {Ibid. 
i.  394*.) 

The  same  penalty  was  also  frequently  inflicted 
on  the  Border  outlaws.  In  1561  the  Earl  of  Mar 
made  a sudden  march  to  Hawick,  where,  armed 
with  full  powers,  he  surrounded  the  town  and 
seized  fifty-three  of  the  most  notorious  reivers  of 
the  middle  marches.  Of  these,  eighteen  were 
immediatel}^  drowned  for  lack  of  trees  and  halters ; 
six  were  afterv.nards  hanged  at  Edinburgh,  and 
the  rest  acquitted  or  imprisoned.  (Tytler’s  Hist, 
of  Scotland,  vi.  302 ; Birrel’s  Diary.)  Again,  at 
the  Assize  held  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  at 
Dumfries,  May  23,  1622 — 

“ In  the  presence  of  the  said  Commissioners,  sitting  in 
judgement,  Johne  Armestvang,  callit  Bauld  Jock,  was 
condampnit  & ordainit  to  be  drownet  in  the  wattir  of 
Nith,  ay  quhil  he  be  deid.” 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances. 

W.  E. 

Brady  in  his  Claris  Calendaria,  ii.  279,  has  the 
following  remarks  on  this  subject: — 

“ Another  antient  ordeal  was  performed  by  causing  the 
accused  person  to  have  his  right  foot  and  left  hand  bound 
together,  and  in  that  state  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  or  any 
other  large  piece  of  water  ; if  he  sank,  the  failure  of  the 
experiment  punished  his  guilt  with  death  ; if,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  floated  on  the  surface,  he  was  deemed  innocent. 
From  this  practice  arose  the  custom,  which  continued 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  of  ducking  old 
women  reputed  witches.  The  unhappy  victim  was  thrown 
into  a pool ; if  she  swam  it  was  considered  that  she  had 
saved  herself  through  her  influence  with  the  infernal 
potvers,  and  was  of  course  a witch ; if  she  sank,  she  was 
innocent : and  thus,  whether  guilty  or  not,  the  penalty  of 
death  was  sure  to  follow  the  suspicion.  When  hot  water 
was  made  the  ordeal,  the  bare  legs  or  arms  of  the  accused 
>vere  put  into  scalding  water,  and  if  these  sustained  no 
injury  the  parties  were  proclaimed  innocent.” 

T.  T.  Dyer, 
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A well-known  sea-bathing  village  near  Dublin 
derives  its  name — Blackrock — from  a small 
dark-looking  rock  visible  only  at  unusually  low 
tides,  which,  as  the  prse-iinglican  tradition  goes, 
was  the  place  of  this  fearful  punishment.  Once 
or  twice  in  my  boyhood  time  I had  the  opportu- 
nity of  walking  round  it  dryshod,  and  saw  the 
hole  wherein  the  stake  is  said  to  have  been  fixed, 
to  which  the  sufferer  was  bound  for  the  slow  but 
sure  approach  of  death  by  suffocation  rather  than 
by  drowning.  E.  L.  S. 


OLD  FRENCH  WORDS. 

(4:^^  S.  iv.  93,  178.) 

Some  French  gentlemen  (one  a distinguished 
professor  of  the  College  Bonaparte)  and  myself 
examined  these  words  very  carefully  this  morning, 
and  herewith  I give  you  a brief  note  of  our  ob- 
servations. It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  of  Mr. 
Payne’s  explanations  are  correct ; at  least,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes : — 

Oure. — Is  this  word  correctly  transcribed  ? Qu. 
ouvre.  In  the  Norman  of  to-day  we  can  hear 
du  linge  oware.” 

Arssons : Estnailles, — Interpretation  correct. 

Amosuoient — Is  it  correctly  transcribed  ? 

Deymes:  Aysshelers. — Correct;  the  second  is 
particularly  well  explained  — echalier,  escalier^ 
echelles. 

Semes. — Not  doors,  i.  e.  portes,  but  huisses, 

ambages  de  la/)orfe.”  It  is  still  usual  in  Nor- 
mandy to  say  ‘‘  la  heuse  partie,”  that  is,  la  botte 
coupee  en  deux”  {Fabliaux).  Sose  (English), 
hussards  (so  called  from  their  peculiar  boUes),  are 
derivative  illustrations  of  the  word. 

Escroitz. — Rather  from  croix  croisees,  sometimes 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century  escrohez. 

Luk. — Reluquer,  meaning  regarderj  and  used 
for  it,  is  rather  argot  of  Paris  than  of  Norman d3\ 
It  may,  however,  have  been  of  Norman  origin. 

Gaudes. — Still  used  in  this  sense  in  architecture. 

Oelez  et  hachez. — Sacliez  is  correct  {entaille, 
engrave)  ; but  query,  not  oelez  but  niellez,  formerly, 
thirteenth  century,  used  in  the  sense  of  emailler, 
that  is  to  say,  metal  sur  metal.”  Nieller  was 
the  word  used  to  express  or  describe  the  process 
by  which  arms  were  damasquinees. 

Sorrez. — No;  it  means  not  gilt,  but  ^‘blonde 
comme  For.”  In  ancient  times  cheveux  saurs, 
and  now-a-days  hareng  saur ; that  is,  hair  like 
gold,  not  gilt;  a herring  shining  like  gold,  but 
not  a gilt  herring.  Soi'et,  sorel,  are  other  ancient 
forms  of  this  word.  (Agnes  Sorel)  : — 

“ Child  of  earth 
With  the  golden  hair,”  &c. 

Bahunrie. — Correct. 

Soule  dor. — Qu.  sol  d'or,  derived  from  the  Latin 
solidum,  sol. 


Botrasse  should  be  bsdrasse,  toads,  from  the 
Greek  ^drpaxos. 

Braces. — Can  be  heard  any  day  for  Sms,  espe- 
cially as  to  swimming. 

Bolle. — Not  a bowl,  but  a boule,  a ball  or  bullet. 
The  word  survives,  as  in  bolle  d’Armdnie  ” for 
example. 

Mof. — Right;  but  not  niui,  which  should  be 
muids,  from  modius.  Balch. 

Lion-sur-Mer,  Normandy,  Sept.  29,  1869. 


HORACE,  CARM.  I.  28. 

(4^^  S.  iv.  112,  181,  239,  297.) 

I find  I must  submit  to  the  labour  of  making  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Tew,  who  has  not  taken  my  remarks 
in  as  good  a spirit  as  I expected.  My  reply,  then, 
is  briefly  this : I dissent  totally  from  every  one 
of  his  positions  and  assertions,  but  I must  decline 
going  into  particulars. 

Mr.  Tew  seems  somewhat  nettled  at  my  sup- 
posing him  to  share  in  the  ignorance  prevalent 
in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  mythology.  I 
meant  no  offence.  I only  supposed  him  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  German  works  of  the  pre- 
sent centur}’-  on  this  subject,  and  such  a person  I 
must  regard  as  ignorant  of  mythology,  even  if  he 
has  read  Hesiod  and  Cicero.  I would  say  the 
very  same  of  even  Bentley  a.nd  Porson. 

Mr.  Tew  gives  a gentle  sneer  at  the  value  I 
seem  to  set  on  my  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
The  valuation  is,  however,  not  mine,  it  is  W elc- 
ker’s,  who  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  preface  to 
his  Griechische  Gdtterlehre : — 

“It  has  gratified  me  miich  to  observe  that  many 
germs  scattered  by  me  long  since  along  with  ideas 
planted  out  by  Buttmann  and  K.  O.  Muller  have  thriven 
remarkably  well  in  Keightley’s  well-known  excellent 
manual,  the  only  work  of  the  kind  in  England,  where 
little  aptitude  has  been  hitherto  shown  for  these  studies.” 

With  this  testimony  to  its  merits,  with  the  sale 
of  three  large  impressions,  unaided  by  reviews 
and  literary  cliques,  and  the  recollection  of  having 
heard  it  styled  at  Eton  one  of  the  classics  of  the 
language,  and  termed  by  Lord  Macaulay  a 
most  beautiful  work,”  may  I not  be  pardoned  if  I 
should  feel  a little  vanity  respecting  it  ? 

From  Mr.  Tew’s  language  about  the  odes  being 
in  stanzas,  I infer  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
Orelli’s  edition,  in  which,  and  in  some  other  edi- 
tions, the  stanza-arrangement  has  been  adopted, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  discovered  simultaneously 
and  independently  b}’’  Meinecke  and  myself.  In 
Orelli’s  second  edition  will  be  found  Ms  and  my 
modes  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  in  iy.  8,  he 
supposing  a loss,  I an  addition  of  two  lines.  ^ I 
can  see  no  difficulty  at  all  in  iff.  30,  as  it  contains 
just  sixteen  lines.  Thos.  Keightlet. 

P.S.— In  the  hope  of  parting  good  friends  with 
Mr.  Tew,  I beg  to  inform  him  that  warni  is  a 
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common  term  in  Ireland.  Goldsmitli  uses  this,  as 
well  as  some  other  Hibernicisms,  in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield^  where  Mrs.  Primrose,  speaking  of 
Farmer  Williams,  terms  him  ‘^a  warm  man.” 


SIR  WILLIAM  ROGER,  KNIGHT. 

(phS.  i.  458;  iv.  167.) 

I have  been  silent  on  the  subject  of  Anglo- 
ScOTUs’  inquiry  for  the  reason  that,  being  myself 
unable  to  give  a satisfactory  answer,  I might  com- 
municate with  mj'-  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Hoger, 
of  Ottawa,  Upper  Canada,  whose  reply  is  here 
subjoined : — 

“ I bad  at  one  time  a number  of  papers  and  charters 
relating  to  the  Marj’-well  property.  To  some  of  these, 
seals  were  attached.  If  the  charters  of  Sir  Wm.  Roger, 
alluded  to  by  the  correspondent  of  “N.  & Q.,”  wei'e 
among  them,  they  shared  the  fate  of  my  other  papers 
during  an  accident  by  fire,  which  happened  to  m}^  print- 
ing office  while  editor  of  a newspaper  in  Quebec.  It  is  so 
Long  since  I left  England,  that  I really  cannot  recall  any 
distinct  statement  made  to  me  by  our  late  father  concern- 
ing this  William  Roger,  or  in  regard  to  his  connection 
with  our  family.  Had  my  father  been  alive,  he  could 
have  given  a satisfactory  account  of  the  casts  and  of  the 
seals  and  documents  whence  they  were  taken.  I am 
no  great  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  genealogy.  As  a 
question  of  fact,  however,  our  branch  of  the  family  of 
Roger  dates  as  far  back  as  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
when  the  propert}'  of  Marywell  Avas  acquired  by  a 
Glasgow  merchant  of  our  name,  of  whom  we  are  the 
lineal  descendants.  Marywell  eventually  became  the 
property  of  a family  of  the  name  of  Meek.  There  was  a 
curiously  carved  slab  or  tablet  over  the  doorway  of  the 
old  house  of  Marywell,  Avith  the  family  arms  engraved 
on  it,  and  also  the  date.  This  structure  was  demolished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century ; but  a drawing  of 
the  sculptured  stone  was  made  before  its  removal,  the 
principal  figure  of  Avhich  Avas  a stag’s  head.  I presume 
this  still  exists.  Compare  it  with  the  seals.  I do  not 
know  that  identity  of  heraldry  is  an  infallible  test  of 
consanguinity — certainly  not  in  our  day,  Avhen  any  one 
may  with  impunitj'^  assume  Avhatever  arms  he  pleases — 
though  formerly  it  established  a presumption  in  favour 
of  this.  There  Avas  also  an  elaborately  engraved  antique 
siUer  seal  at  one  time  possessed  by  some  member  of  the 
family.  It  had  supporters,  but  I do  not  remember  if 
these  were  lions,  leopards,  or  monkeys.  I had  a com- 
paratively modern  armorial  seal,  in  gold  setting,  given 
me  b}'-  my  father  many  years  ago,  but  I unfortunately 
lost  it.  The  proofs  of  Roger’s  knighthood,  or  that  he  was 
received  at  the  court  of  James  III.,  do  not  depend  on  the 
production  of  the  charters,  this  much  being  matter  of 
history;  nor  is  there  anything  a priori  impossible  that 
he  may  haA^e  been  a ‘ Privie  Councellour.’  No  infamy, 
unless  as  regards  the  perpetrators,  attaches  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  musician’s  death.  His  crime  seems  to 
have  been  that  he  was  a favourite  of  the  King,  whose 
culture  Avas  probably  far  in  advance  of  the  rude  nobles  of 
his  period.” 

All  that  I know  of  tke  casts  is,  that,  on  the 
death  of  my  late  father,  Mr.  Charles  Roger,  I 
found  them  carefully  folded  in  paper  and  placed 
in  the  drawer  of  a cabinet  belonging  to  him. 
These  I communicated  to  Mr.  Laing  in  the  full 
belief  that  they  Avere  what  they  purport  to  be,  an 


opinion  which  has  since  undergone  no  change. 
Beside  them  were  other  casts  of  well-known  seals. 
The  whole  of  the  charters  entrusted  to  Sir  Robert 
Douglas,  by  the  representatives  of  the  respective 
families  whom  he  commemorated,  passed  at  his 
death  into  my  father’s  hands.  Whether  the 
original  charters  by  Sir  William  Roger  were  of 
the  number  of  those  so  acquired,  or  if  the  casts 
only  were  in  this  way  obtained,  or  otherwise  were 
transmitted  downward,  I cannot  form  a conjec- 
ture. The  descriptions  are  not  in  the  handwriting 
of  my  late  father.  Being  unable,  "at  his  death, 
personally  to  superintend  the  disposal  of  his  affairs, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  documents  of  much 
value  in  a genealogical  view  found  their  way  into 
the  possession  of  persons  by  whom  they  would 
hardly  be  appreciated.  The  seal  No.  849  of 
Mr.  Laing’s  supplemental  catalogue  is  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  is  obAuously  one  of  the  coats 
armorial  usually  assigned  to  the  name  of  Roger. 
The  expressions,  ‘Uiolding  in  its  mouth  a mullet” 
and  mullet  in  front  of  its  mouth,”  constitute, 
as  I think,  a distinction  without  a difference.  If 
your  correspondent  Anglo-Scotus  be  resident  in 
town,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  show  him  the 
casts,  leaving  him  to  form  his  OAvn  judgment. 

With  regard  to  the  sculpture  on  the  ruined 
house  of  Marywell,  a drawing  of  this  is  in  my 
possession.  The  form  of  the  escutcheon,  which  is 
placed  within  a compartment  carved  in  the  stone, 
is  that  known  in  French  heraldry  as  arrondi — the 
charge  contained  thereon  being  a stag’s  head 
erased,  holding  in  its  mouth  a mullet,  square 
pierced.  On  the  right  of  the  base  of  the  shield, 
within  the  compartment,  is  a monogram  consist- 
ing of  the  letters  G and  R conjoined.  In  like 
position  on  the  left,  a mullet,  also  square  pierced. 
Whether  the  square  piercing  of  the  mullet  held 
in  the  animal’s  mouth  amounts  to  an  heraldic 
distinction  or  dijfercfice,  I leave  it  to  Mr.  Blanche 
to  determine.  Underneath  all,  within  an  oblong 
recess  carved  within  the  substance  of  the  stone,  is 
the  date  ‘‘  1581.”  Marywell  formed  part  of  the 
church  lands  in  Coupargrange,  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  Couparangus.  Thomas  Meik,  of  Mary- 
well, is  one  of  six  subscribing  witnesses  to  a mar- 
riage contract,  still  extant,  between  Katherine 
Roger”  and  John  Stewart,  in  Greendyks,”  a.d. 
1716;  the  portion  conA^eyed  under  which  being 
the  magnificent  sum  of  200  merks  Scots. 

J.  G.  Rogee. 


SEAL  OF  HAWISE,  LADY  OF  CYVEILIOC. 
(4‘h  S.  iv.  234.) 

This  seal  has  been  repeatedly  noticed ; but  Mr. 
PiGGOT  appears  only  to  have  seen  the  earliest  and 
misconceived  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Massie,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cheshire  Archceological  Society, 
1850.  It  is  not  the  seal  of  Hawise  (Gadarn), 
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the  heiress  of  the  princes  of  Powys,  who  was 
married  to  Sir  John  de  Charleton,  but  that  of  her 
grandmother  Hawise,  widow  of  Griffin  de  Keveo- 
loc.  (Griffin  was  grandson  of  the  prince  named 
''  by  Mr.  Piggot  as  “ the  famous  Owen  Cyveilioch,” 
and  therefore  Hawise  Gadarn,  the  heiress,  was 
one  generation  lower  than  great  granddaughter” 
of  Owen.) 

The  Lady  Hawise  (the  elder)  was  a daughter 
of  .John  le  Strange,  of  Ness  and  Chedwardine. 
She  was  married  to  Griffin  ap  Wenwwywyn,  lord 
of  Keveoloc,  in  the  year  1242,  and  was  left  his 
widow  in  1286.  She  died  about  1310,  and  there- 
fore required  a seal  through  a long  widowhood. 

The  seal  is  of  oval  form,  measuring  2 in.  by  14, 
and  exhibits  the  lady  at  full  length,  standing 
clothed  in  a kirtle,  fastened  by  a brooch  on  her 
breast,  and  girt  at  her  waist ; a long  mantle  falling 
over  her  shoulders;  a low-crowned  reticulated 
cap  and  wimple,  and  holding  in  her  hands  two 
shields  : that  in  her  right  hand  charged  with  the 
lion  rampant  of  Powys,  and  that  in  her  left  with 
two  lions  passant  for  Strange.  The  matrix  of 
silver  was  found  at  Oswestry  shortly  before  1850, 
and  was  lately  in  the  possession  of  the  Pev.  T.  P. 
Lyon,  Pector  of  Pulford,  near  Chester. 

The  seal  was  imperfectly  drawn  in  the  Trmis- 
actions  of  the  Chester  Archceological  Society,  as 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Piggot;  but  it  was  more 
accurately  delineated  by  0.  Jewitt  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Archceological  Institute  (vol.  x.),  and  there 
Mr.  W.  S.  Walford  assigned  it  to  its  proper 
owner.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Jewitt’s  engraving  has 
been  republished  in  the  Montgomeryshire  Collections, 
printed  for  the  Powysland  Club,  1867,  (i.  49,)  as 
an  illustration  to  a very  complete  memoir  of  The 
Princes  of  Upper  Poioys,  compiled  by  the  Hon. 
and  Pev.  G.  T.  0.  Bridgeman,  M.A.,  from  which 
I have  derived  the  dates  already  given,  and  in  | 
which  many  further  particulars  of  the  lady  and 
her  family  connections  may  be  perused. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  idea  of  Mr.  Massie 
(quoted  by  Mr.  Piggot),  that  the  rampant  lion 
stood  for  Charleton,  whilst  the  arms  of  Strange 
were  by  some  crooked  fancy  made  to  do  duty  for 
Corbet  (the  name  of  Hawise  Gadarn’s  mother),  is 
utterly  out  of  place. 

Mr.  Piggot  makes  inquiry  for  other  seals 
similar  in  design.  The  pattern  is  not  so  rare  as 
he  supposes,  but  very  customary  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

One  exceedingly  similar  is  that  of  Margaret  de 
Pos,  1280,  holding  a shield  of  Pos  (her  husband) 
in  her  right  hand,  and  of  Bruce  (her  father)  in 
the  left.  (Laing’s  Seals  of  Scotland,  ii.  25,  and 
Boutell’s  English  Heraldry,  1867,  p.  164.) 

That  of  Eleinor  la  Zouche  (1298)  has  a shield 
of  Zouche  in  her  right  hand,  and  one  charged  with 
the  cinquefoil  of  Leicester  in  her  left.  (Laing, 
ii.  102.) 


That  of  Dervorgilla  de  Balliol,  appendative  to 
her  foundation  charter  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
has  a shield  of  Balliol  in  her  right  hand,  one 
of  Galloway  in  her  left;  whilst  suspended  on 
shields  on  either  side  are  shields  of  the  earldoms 
of  Chester  and  Huntingdon.  (See  this  repre- 
sented in  Laing,  vol.  ii.  plate  y.  fig.  1,  and  in 
Ingram’s  Colleges  of  Oxfordl) 

JoHX  Goitgh  Nichols. 


Sir  Hfgh  Calyelet  (4‘^  S.  iY.  217,  265.) — 
If  Mr.  Pickford  will  refer  to  Hodgson’s  History 
of  Northumherland,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  (1827),  p.  276, 
he  will  find  a short  notice  of  A good  miniature 
of  Sir  Hugh  Calveley  ” (misprinted  Calverley) 
of  Cheshire,  the  last  of  that  family,  and  who 
having  no  relations  of  his  own  name,  settled  his 
lands  on  Henry  Calverley  of  TTorkshire,  the 
name,”  as  he  says  in  a letter  to  H.  C.,  being 
the  same  in  substance  as  my  owne.”  Owing  to 
losses  in  the  troublesome  times  of  the  Great 
; Pebellion,  he  was  never  able  to  comply  with  the 
I conditions  of  the  settlement,  and  therefore  lost 
I the  Calveley  property  in  Cheshire,  which  was 
i very  considerable. 

I The  original  of  this  letter,  which  is  dated 
' February  17,  1647,  together  with  schedules  and 
i conveyances  of  Sir  Hugh’s  property,  are  now  in 
. the  Jlritish  Museum,  where  I deposited  them, 

! together  with  a valuable  collection  of  charters, 

I letters,  and  other  documents  and  pedigrees  of  the 
I ancient  family  of  Calverley  of  Calverley,  in  AMrk- 
j shire  (the  last  male  descendant  of  whom  in  tlie 
I direct  line.  Sir  Walter  Calverley  (Blackett)  died 
I in  1777),  believing  that  they  would  be  there  more 
accessible  to  students  or  inquirers,  and  also  better 
secured  from  the  danger  of  destruction  by  fire  or 
other  accident. 

I may  add  that  the  Henry  Calverley  to  whom 
Sir  Hugh  Calveley  left  his  estates  was  the  brat 
at  nurse  ” of  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy.”  A MS. 
now  in  the  above  collection  in  the  Museum  adds 
that  he  was  ^‘at  nurse  at  Norton,”  some  miles 
from  Calverley,  owing  to  which  circumstance 
probably  he  escaped  the  fate  of  his  two  elder 
brothers,  William  and  Walter,”  whose  inter- 
ment is  entered  in  the  Calverley  register  under  the 
date  1605.  Aprill.  Sonnes  of  Walter  Calverley, 
Esq*",  buried  y®  xxiiii^*’  day.”  If  any  person  were 
inclined  to  illustrate  with  notes  a new  edition  of 
that  drama,  he  might  find  abundant  materials  for 
the  purpose  in  the  above-mentioned  collection, 
and  also  more  authentic  than  the  very  incorrect 
version  given  in  Timbs’s  Ancestral  Stones  lately 
published.  Walter  Calverley  Trevelyah. 

Wallington. 

The  Possibility  of  a Clock  striking  Thir- 
teen ('4‘^  S.  iv.  325.)  — Any  turret-clock  maker 
will  show  that  it  is  mechanically  possible  for  an 
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old  clock  to  strike  tkirteen.  Moreover,  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
2“*^  S.  vii.  14,  two  correspondents,  I.  P.  0.  and 
J.  M.  H.,  have  made  statements  to  the  same 
effect.  Thomas  Walesby. 

I am  not  a clock-maker,  but  I happen  to  know 
something  about  clocks,  and  I look  after  the  clock 
of  our  own  parish  church,  as  I live  close  to  it, 
and  Mr.  Maset  is  very  much  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
poses a clock  cannot  strike  thirteen,  for  my  clock 
has  more  than  once  played  me  that  trick,  and 
sometimes  twenty.  It  may  easily  arise  from  some 
little  fault  or  accident  with  the  movement.  I have 
paid  him  a visit  at  midnight  to  correct  him,  that 
he  might  not  go  on  telling  lies  all  through  the 
night.  The  clock  to  which  I allude  strikes  one 
blow  at  the  half  hour,  and  perhaps  the  old  clock 
at  Westminster  struck  the  quarters,  which  would 
account  for  the  thirteen  blows,  which  were  heard 
at  Windsor  by  the  sentinel  John  Hatheld,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  both  from  tradition 
and  the  occurrence  being  recorded  in  the  Public 
Advertiser j June  22,  1770.  Credo. 

Bumble  Bee  (4^*^  S.  iv.  207.)  — To  Mr.  Tew’s 
list  of  the  various  applications  and  extensions  of 
meaning  of  I would  add  the  sinking  in  the 

ears  which  precedes  or  accompanies  faintness  j as 
in  the  phrase  of  Sappho,  ^oix^ivcnv  o aKoal  /xoi. 

W.  B.  C. 

‘‘  The  Pursuit  oe  Pleasure  ” (4^^  S.  iv.  254.) 
The  lines  which  occur  in  the  key-plate  of  Noel 
Baton’s  picture,  ^^The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure,”  are 
by  Shelley,  and  will  be  found  among  his  Miscel- 
laneous Poems  ” (written  in  1821).  Moxon’s  one- 
volume  edition,  8vo,  1840,  p.  292. 

William  Bates. 

Dunmow  Flitch  (4^*^  S.  iv.  262.)  — At  a 
beautiful  fete  given  at  Ivy  Lodge,  Highgate,  in 
1830,  by  the  Duchess  of  St.  Alban’s,  previously 
Mrs.  Coutts  (Harriet  Mellon),  I well  remember 
the  saying : — 

“ He  that  repents  him  not  of  his  marriage  in  a year  and 
a day, 

Either  sleeping  or  waking, 

May  lawfullj’-  go  to  Dunraow  and  fetch  a gammon  of 
bacon.” 

Her  grace  was  happy  to  make  it  known  by 
offering  the  hereditary  Grand  Falconer  a flitch  of 
bacon.  P.  A.  L. 

The  revival  of  this  ancient  ceremony  in  1857 
deserves  more  than  the  passing  notice  of  your 
intelligent  correspondent  Hermann  Kindt.  I 
was  then  residing  in  Essex,  and  an  intimate  trust- 
worthy acquaintance  was  present  at  the  ceremony. 
I also  possess  a cutting  from  a contemporary 
newspaper,  the  Essex  Herald,  describing  the  pro- 
ceedings. On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Harrison  Ains- 
worth presiding,  two  pairs  of  claimants  appeared, 
Thomas  Jeremiah  and  Sarah  Heard,  John  Nichols 
and  Ann  Sophia  Hawkins.  To  the  former  couple 


was  presented  the  historic  flitch ; to  the  latter  a 
more  prosaic  offering — a pair  of  sugar-tongs.  The 
celebration  was  marked  by  the  usual  amount  of 
tomfoolery,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  other 
respects  it  was  of  superior  character  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  present  year  of  grace,  1869.  Neither 
the -newspapers  nor  my  informant  were  able  to 
detect  anything  worse  than  antiquated  folly  ” in 
any  of  the  proceedings.  Junta  Turrim. 

Parrots  (4**'  S.  iii.  554^  iv.  286.) — I thank 
Mr,  G.  Lloyd  for  his  answer  to  my  query,  though 
it  still  leaves  the  main  question  where  it  was ; 
that  is,  it  throws  no  light  on  the  difficulty  of 
telling  the  sex  of  these  birds.  There  may  be  a 
difference  of  plumage  in  parrots  of  other  kinds 
and  colours  ; but  I confined  my  query  to  the 
common  ash-coloured,  or  gray  parrot,  with  a red 
tail.  There  is  certainly  no  external  mark  of 
plumage,  or  of  any  other  kind,  by  which  the  sex 
can  be  determined.  As  I mentioned  before,  some 
have  asserted  that  the  male  bird  of  ail  kinds  of 
parrots  holds  its  food  in  its  right  foot,  and  the 
female  in  its  left.  But  this  I gave  strong  reasons, 
from  observation  and  experience,  for  disbelieving, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  so  far  confirms  what  I advanced, 
by  informing  us  that  his  parrot,  which  he  believes 
to  be  a female,  uses  the  right  claw  to  hold  its 
food.  He  says,  rather  inaccuratel}’’,  that  it  will 
^^take  food  with  the  left  for  these  birds  never 
take  any  thing  first  with  either  foot,  but  always 
with  the  bill,  from  which  they  directly  transfer 
it  to  one  foot.  If  I might  venture  to  offer  him 
my  advice  for  the  preservation  of  his  parrot's 
health,  I should  recommend  him  never  to  give 
her  meat,  not  even  a bone.  F.  C.  H. 

Natural  Inheritance  (4‘^  S.  iv.  182,  245.) — 
Allow  me  to  remark  that  I did  not  say  I had 
traced  the  pedigree  to  which  Hermentrude  ob- 
jects. I copied  it  from  ono  drawn  up  by  the  late 
Lord  Farnham,  who  told  me  he  had  taken  the 
earlier  generations  from  H Art  de  Verifier  les 
Dates. 

Perhaps  Hermentrude  is  right,  but  it ' is 
hardly  fair  to  present  a pedigree  for  acceptance 
in  which  the  words  “ probably  daughter  of  ” occur 
twice.  Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

Sir  Eoger  Prideaux  and  Elizabeth  Clif- 
FORD  (4*^^  S.  iv.  207.)— The  communication  signed 
W.  P.  P.  appears  to  start  a new  question,  whether 
there  was  any  marriage  between  a Sir  Roger 
Prideaux  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Clifford.  He  quotes  a pedigree  of  the  Prideaux 
family,”  by  which  I suppose  that  he  means  one 
in  MS. ; from  which,  however,  I suspect  that 
some  lines  have  been  passed  over  so  as  to  jump 
from  Sir  Ralph  Prideaux,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Treverbyn,  to  Sir  Roger  his  grandson. 

W.  P.  P.  does  not  mention  what  the  pedigree 
in  question  is ; but  apparently  he  refers  to  that 
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which  was  drawn  up  hy  George  Prideaiix  of 
Kingvsbridge  (born  June  6^  1707,  died  Jan.  2, 
1773)  from  the  Visitations,  &c.  There  are  several 
transcripts  of  this  pedigree  with  or  without  ad- 
ditions in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  that 
George  Prideaux  ; but  until  I saw  the  communi- 
cation of  W.  P.  P.,  I was  not  aware  that  there 
were  also  (as  it  appears  is  the  case)  copies  or 
extracts  in  the  hands  of  others. 

Of  Peter  Prideaux,  Knight,  this  pedigree  says : 

“ He  was  living  a.d.  1314  [not  1214  as  given  by 
W.  P.  P.]  He  left  issue  Sir  Ralph  P.,  Knight,  who 
mfirried  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  one  of  the  coheiresses  of 
Walter  Treverbyn,  Esq.  [He  died  in  the  16th  year  of 
King  Edward  IL,  leaving  issue  Sir  Roger  P.,  Knight, 
who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Clifford,  Knight],  and  had  issue  Roger  and  John.” 

I have  enclosed  [ ] the  lines  which  seem  to  be 
passed  by  in  W.  P.  P.’s  transcript.  LffELius. 

Low  Side  Windows  S.  xi.  390.) — Having 
been  informed  by  a friend  that  a particular  com- 
munication on  this  muUum  veccata.  qxicestio  was  to 
be  found  in  a back  number  of  N.  & Q.,”  and  being 
mueh  interested  in  the  subject,  I have  made 
search  for  the  same.  I find  that  it  occurred  in 
the  number  for  May  11,  1867,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  John  Pi&got,  Jdn.,  who  inquires 
w^h ether  anything  more  can  be  said  on  a theory 
there  cited  from  a communication  made  to  the 
Gentleman'’ s Magazine  so  long  ago  as  Dec.  1861, 
under  the  signature  of  J.  S.  That  communica- 
tion was  made  by  myself,  and  the  theory  which 
I there  propounded  was,  that  these  singular  low- 
side  windows  were  for  the  purpose  of  ringing  a 
bell  out  of  them  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  in 
order  that  those  without  might  join  in  the  wor- 
ship. I beg  to  inform  your  correspondent  Mr. 
PiGGOT,  that  I still  adhere  to  that  theory,  and 
that  I have  been  confirmed  in  my  view  by  sub- 
sequent investigation,  but  especially  by  the  fol- 
lowing constitution  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  a.d. 
1281 

“ In  elevatione  vero  ipsius  corporis  Domini  pulsetur 
campana  in  uno  latere,  ut  populares,  quibus  celebration! 
inissarum  non  vacat  quotidie  interesse,  ubicunque  fue- 
rint,  seu  in  agris,  seu  in  domibus,  flectant  genua.” 

I may  add  that  side-windows  of  about  and 
after  the  date  of  this  constitution  are  very  general, 
earlier  ones  very  rare  and  doubtful.  J.  S. 

Sheffield. 

An  unacknowledged  Poem  of  Tennyson 
(4^*^  S.  iv.  276.) — ‘‘T.”  stands,  or  at  any  rate 
ought  to  stand,  fbr  translated.”  The  Laureate’s 
name,  I believe,  is  always  given  in  full  in  Good 
Words.  Birds  of  Passage  ” is  a free  translation 
of  a charming  poem  by  Stagnelius,*  entitled 

Flyttfoglarne.”  Some  "time  before  the  publica- 

* Erik  Johan  Stagnelius  (1793—1823),  a distinguished 
Swedish  poet.— E.  J.  Stagnelii  Samlade  Skriften,  3 vols. 
8“  Stockh.  1824-32. 


I tion  of  this  translation  there  appeared  another  in 
Good  Words,  entitled  ‘'The  Laplander’s  Song,” 
the  original  being  “Lappens  Sang,”  by  Franzen.* 

G.  A.  SCKRUMPF. 

Whitby. 

Plant  Names  (4^^  S.  iv.  254).  — My  mother 
always  called  some  water- side  plant  ( I think 
Valeriana  officinalis)  “ codlings-and-cream,”  and 
this  may  possibly  be  the  “ curds-and-cream  ” of 
Mr.  Britten’s  inquiry. 

I do  not  think  the  rustic  information  as  to 
plant  names  is  always  very  trustworthy  j and  I 
fear  that  the  rising  generation  are  often  progenies 
vitiosior  in  this  matter. 

Not  long  since,  I chanced  to  be  driving  along 
with  a Dorsetshire  boy  beside  me,  when  we  came 
to  some  blue-bell  squills  {Scilla  mdatis),  and  I 
asked  him  what  their  name  was.  Without  any 
hesitation  he  answered,  as  I expected  him  to  do, 
“ Gramfer  greygles.”  A little  further  on,  how- 
ever, we  came  to  some  plants  of  the  Lychnis 
diurna,  and  I repeated  my  question  ; and,  to  my 
surprise,  received  precisely  the  same  answer. 
“ What ! ” I continued,  “ they  cannot  both  be 
gramfer  greygies’s ! ” “ Yes,  sir,”  he  said,  “ they 

be;  only  these  be  red  gramfer  greygies’s,  and 
tothers  be  Hue  gramfer  greygies’s.” 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

Goethe  (4^^  S.  iv.  257.) — Speaking  of  Goethe, 
it  may  interest  the  admirers  of  that  mighty  genius 
to  read  a French  letter  of  his,  addressed  to  a kin- 
dred spirit,  Madame  de  Stael,  who,  then  an  exile, 
bitterly  regretting  “ son  ruisseau  de  la  rue  du 
Bac,”  was  going  to  Weimar,  there  to  study  Ger- 
man literature  with  such  master-minds  as  Goethe, 
Wieland,  and  Schiller,  preparatory  to  publishing 
her  celebrated  work  IJ Allemagne,  in  which  she 
gave  one  an  insight  of  the  spirit,  the  manners,  the 
literature,  and  philosoph}^  of  a country  at  that 
time  badly  appreciated  in  France  : — 

“ Jena,  ce  19  dec.  1803. 

“Non,  madame,  ce  ne  sera  pas  vous  qui  ferez,  par 
ces  neiges,  le  petit  mais  tres-desagreable  trajet.  Cette 
semaine  me  suffit  pour  arranger  les  affaires  qui  me  tenoit 
(sic)  ici.  Samedi  je  viens  me  vouer  tout  a vous,  et 
j’espere  que  vous  voudrez  prendre  le  diner  chez  moi,  avec 
M*"  et  Mad.  de  Schiller.  Mon  impatience  de  vous  voir 
s’accroit  de  jour  en  jour,  et  vous  seriez  surement  contente 
d’un  ancien  ami,  si  vous  pouviez  lire  ce  qui  passe  et  re- 
passe  dans  mon  ame.  Adieu  done  jusqu’a  samedi,  jusqu’^ 
dimanche.  N’oubliez  pas  que  ces  jours  m’etoit  (sic) 
destines,  et  que  j’aurois  fait  fundi  le  petit  voyage  dans 
votre  voiture.  De  ces  precieux  momens  je  ne  voudrois 
perdre  que  le  moins  possible.  Peut-etre  vous  ne  pensez  pas 
que  e’est  un  ami  [importun  or  exigeant]  qui  va  se 
presenter. 

“ S’il  est  possible  ie  vous  eminbne  M*"  Stark. 

“ Goethe.” 

* Frans  Mikael  Franzen  (1772-1847),  a great  Swedish 
theologian,  historian,  and  poet.  His  poem  “ Sang  qfver 
Grefve  Creutz  ” is  reckoned  to  be  the  best,  and  obtained 
the  prize  awarded  by  the  Swedish  Academy. 
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As  regards  portraits  of  tliis  ‘^altissimo  poeta/’ 
I have  several  before  me : — 1.  In  his  youth,  with 
the. hair  curled  a la  Louis  XV,  ‘^nach  einer  Radi- 
rung  v.  Oeser,  17G8” — showing  a finely  shaped 
profile  and  an  intellectual  eye;  2.  Two  other 
profiles,  in  his  middle  age  — the  one  an  engrav- 
ing by  R.  Cooper,  the  other  a lithograph,  the 
most  pleasing  of  the  two ; 3.  One  nearly  in  pro- 
file, with  the  hair  brushed  upwards,  engraved  in 
1831  by  Blanchard  after  David  d’ Anger’s  colossal 
head,  which  is  at  Weimar;  4.  A full-face  by 
Schwerdgeburth ; 5.  A lithograph  by  Eugene 
Delacroix,  with  braided  coat,  three-quarter  face, 
looking  sideways ; 6.  The  full-length  pen  sketch 
(Mr.  Wir.  Bates  alludes  to),  after  Stieler  of 
Munich,  with  a hat  that  certainly  never  belonged 
to  that  head — it  fully  justifies,  I fear,  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  “wretched  old  clothesman”; 
7.  The  somewhat  stiff  statue  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  his  native  town;  and  8.  A lithograph  by 
J.  B.  Scholl,  Goethe’s  last  moments,  on  March  22, 
1832.  Are  any  better  ones  known  ? P.  A.  L. 

“Whitby:  a Poem,”  by  Samuel  Jones 
S.  iii.  506.) — II.  B.’s  inquiry  not  having  elicited 
any  response,  I send  you  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  Whitby  Repository,  a monthly  periodical 
(ii.  96)  for  September,  1867  : — 

“ iSTo  writer  has  caused  so  much  anxiety  to  the  Whitby 
bookhunters  as  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  Gent.,  who  gave  to  the 
world  a collection  of  poems  which  is  yet  to  the  fore.  But 
it  appears  a certain  Mr.  Andrew  Long  was  afflicted  with 
jaundice,  and  was  cured  by  the  healing  waters  of  Whitby 
Spa.  The  theme  inspired  the  muse  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jones, 
Gent.,  and  forthwith  the  musical  harp  was  strung  to  the 
tune  of  ‘ Whitby  : a Poem  occasioned  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Long’s  recovery  from  Jaundice  by  drinking  of  Whitby 
Spa  Waters,  8vo,  1718.’  And  what  of  this  said  poem 
Ah ! there’s  the  rub ! whether  it  was  never  printed,  or 
whether  it  was  prohibited,  or  whether  some  rival  Spa, 
envious  of  the  glory  of  Whitby  as  a curer  of  jaundice, 
bought  up,  burnt,  or  otherwise  destro^^ed  every  copy,  or 
indeed  whatever  chance  happened  to  it,  we  come  to  the 
same  point  that  Whitby : a Poem  is  lost  and  no  man 
knoweth  where  it  has  gone.  So  that  we  may  advise  our 
friends  that,  if  in  their  travels  they  should  find  it,  they 
will  greatly  relieve  the  minds  of  the  philosophers  down 
the  Pier,  and  be  reckoned  second  only  to  Cook  as  dis- 
coverers.” 

The  rarity  of  this  book  is  thus  confirmed  by  a 
local  authority,  and  I trust  that  this  second  men- 
tion of  the  work  may  yet  prove  successful  in  dis- 
covering the  existence  of  a copy  of  it. 

A Yorkshireman. 

Ripon  Spurs  (4*’^  S.  iv.  216.) — Your  corre- 
spondent J.  G.  N.  gives  April  15  as  the  day  on 
which  King  James  came  to  Ripon.  In  a small 
History  of  Ripon,  published  in  1806  by  W.Farrer 
of  that  place,  appears  the  following  statement : — 

“ August  16th,  1617.  King  James  the  First  was  at 
Eipon,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  where  he  stopped  all  night, 
and  lodged  at  a Mr.  George  Dawson's.  After  being  ad- 
dressed by  Thomas  Proctor,  Esq.,  the  recorder,  in  a speech 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  he  was  presented  by  the  mayor, 


in  the  name  of  the  corporation,  with  a gilt  bowl  and  a 
pair  of  Eipon  spurs,  of  the  value  of  five  pounds,  ‘ which  ’ 
(says  an  apparently  contemporary  manuscript)  ‘ gave 
such  contentment  to  his  majestj",  that  his  highness  did 
wear  the  same  at  his  departure  from  the  said  town  the 
day  following.’  ” 

The  following  appears  as  a foot-note : — 

“ Eipon  spurs  were  of  such  repute  that  ‘ as  true  steel  as 
Ripon  rowels’  became  proverbial  when  speaking  of  a man 
of  intrepidity,  honesty,  or  fidelity.” 

In  the  quotation  from  the  Staple  of  Neiues  your 
correspondent  A.  0.  V.  P.  spells  the  name  of  the 
town  Ripon,  whereas  I believe  it  is  spelt  by  Ben 
Jonson  Rippon.  The  same  correspondent  in  his 
quotation  from  Davenant  represents  the  wire 
headed  with  rowels,  whereas  the  words  as  quoted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Walbran,  in  his  Guide  to  Ripon, 
are, — 

“ Whip  me  with  wire,  headed  with  rowels  of  sharp 
Eippon  spurs.” 

R.  D.  Dawson-Dueeield,  LL.D. 

Hans  Carvel”  (4^'’  S.  iv.  255.) — Your  reply  to 
Mr.  Charles  Wylie’s  query  shows  how  lately 
Prior’s  coarse  version  of  this  story  has  been  printed. 
The  French  version  by  La  Fontaine  has  been  re- 
printed many  times  in  the  various  editions  of  his 
Contes  et  Nouvelles,  certainlv  as  recently  as  1861 
and  1867. 

La  Fontaine  seems  to  have  thought  Rabelais 
the  author  of  the  tale,  but  it  is  much  older.  It 
first  occurs  in  Poggio  (tit.  Annxdu^,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles  (No.  xi.)  ; 
Ariosto  (^Sat.  v.)  ; the  of  Malespini  (No.  89 

of  Pcirtii.)  ; and  Rabelais  {Pantagruel,  lib.  in. 
c.  28).  See  Menagiana,  ed.  1713,  iii.  279. 

Molini  and  Green. 

27,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 

“Gave  out”  (4^^  S.  iv.  253.) — Perhaps,  in 
serious  writing,  this  expression  may  be  deemed  an 
Americanism ; but  it  still  lingers  in  the  vernacular 
of  our  western  counties.  Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  Glos- 
sary of  the  Dorset  dialect,  thus  explains  it : — 

“ Gi'e  out.  To  give  out ; to  give  up  a pursuit ; to 
cease,  from  inabilit}'  to  hold  on  any  longer;  to  fail, 
especially  as  a weak  part.  ‘ My  lags  da  begin  to  gi'e 
out.’  ” 

And  he  has  also  illustrated  it  by  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  his  sweet  poems  (first  collection, 
p.  119),  entitled  “ Rivers  don’t  gi’e  out.” 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

Fastigium  (4“*  S.  iv.  274.)  — I think  there  is 
very  good  authority  for  holding  that  vestigium,  the 
simple  root  of  our  word  vestige,  has  very  often,  in 
the  best  writers,  the  meaning  of  relics,  or  rexnains, 
especially  in  the  plural.  In  Cicero,  Tuscidan.Disp., 
lib.  iv.  2,  we  find  “ Vestigia  autem  Pythagore- 
orum  quamquam  multa  colligi  possunt,  paucis 
tamen  utimur.”  Again,  De  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  2 : — 
“ Movemur  enim  nescio  quo  pacto  locis  ipsis,  in 
quibus  eorum,  quas  diligimus,  aut  admiramur, 
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adsunt  vestigia.”  Tacitus,  Ann.  ‘‘  Manebant 
etiam  turn  vestigia  morientis  libertatis.”  In  the 
use  of  these  words,  put  in  apposition,  I seem  to 
see  a sly  allusion  to  the  altered  position  of  the 
stone.  Once  the  crown  of  the  building,  I am 
lowered  to  the  place  of  its  foundation  stone.  For- 
merly the  witness  of  a work  completed,  I am  now 
but  the  solitary  evidence  that  it  has  ever  been. 
Mr,  Bingham  will  excuse  me  for  remarking  that 
fasftgium  could  never  sustain  this  meaning. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

The  point  of  the  inscription  cited  by  Mr.  Bing- 
ham: consists  in  the  antithesis  between  the  former 
and  present  position  or  destination  of  the  stone  : 

Once  aloft,  now  adown : I that  was  of  old  a 
pinnacle,  am  now  become  a foot-stool ! ” Thus 
the  word  relic,”  as  suggested,  is  not  required, 
nor  could  it  be  signified  % the  term  in  question. 

William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Stone  Altar  S.  iv.  27o.) — This  object  is 
not  noticed  in  the  Archceologia  Cantiana,  The 
only  account  I have  seen  of  it,  since  Hasted’s,  is 
the  following  from  Murray’s  admirable  Hand- 
hook  : — 

“ In  the  garden  of  tlie  vicarage  at  Stone  is  preserved 
an  ancient  altar  (Brito-Roman  ?),  which,  before  its  re- 
moval there,  had,  time  out  of  mind,  been  kept  in  the 
church.  It  had  figures  of  oxen  on  its  four  sides,  only 
one  of  which  is  now  perfect.  At  the  foot  is  an  iron  ring, 
for  securing  the  victims  (?) ; and  vestiges  of  the  iron 
lining  to  the  basin  existed  until  very  recentfv.  This 
altar  seems  to  illustrate  the  name  of  the  district,  ‘ Oxney,’ 
the  cattle-island.” 

George  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 

John  Monins  (4^*^  S.  ii.  393.)— An  abstract  of 
the  will  of  “John  Monyngs,  Lieut,  of  the  Castle 
of  Dover,”  is  printed  in  Testamenta  Vetusta 
(p.  742)  ; from  which  it  is  clear  that  his  wife  was 
named  Jane,  that  Hasted’s  list  of  the  Lieutenants 
of  Dover  Castle  is  incomplete,  and  that  Bigland’s 
pedigree  of  Monins  is  inaccurate.  Tewars. 

Medicinal  Spring  at  Dulwich  (4‘^  S.  iv.  233, 
284.) — I am  w'ell  acquainted  with  Sydenham  and 
its  neighbourhood — my  first  acquaintance  with 
it  dating  about  the  year  1820,  and  extending  over 
many  years.  I believe  there  is  some  confusion 
between  Dulwich  and  Sydenham  in  the  account 
contributed  by  J.  A.  G.  The  old  well  at  Syden- 
ham still  existed  in  1820,  though  already  disused  ; 
and  I believe  that  “The  Green  Man”  was,  at  an 
earlier  date,  the  sign  of  a house  of  entertainment 
at  Sydenham.  There  may  have  been  a “ Green 
Man”  and  a medicinal  spring  at  Dulwich  also; 
but  the  comparatively  imperfect  knowledge  which 
existed  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago  of  the  environs 
of  London  inclines  me  to  doubt  it.  At  that  time 
all  the  district  now  called  Upper  Sydenham,  and 
at  present  closely  built  over,  was  open  common. 


and  is  still  recognised  as  “ Sydenham  Common  ” 
by  some  of  the  older  inhabitants.  I have  heard 
my  father  say  that  he  used  to  come  out  to  Syden- 
ham Common  for  a field  day  with  the  Boyal 
Artillery  Volunteers  of  George  lll.’s  time.  I am 
the  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  reference  to 
Dulwich  is  a mistake  of  Brayley’s,  because  he  is 
certainly  wrong  about  Honour  Oak.  Honour  Oak 
Hill,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  old  tree,  lies 
to  the  right  of  the  road  leading  down  from  the 
highest  part  of  Forest  Hill  to  Beckham,  and  is 
quite  away  from  Dulwich. 

Nuper  Devoniensis. 

Answers  to  Queries  (1*‘  S.  x.  160;  4*^^  S.  iv. 
117.) — The  quotation  by  your  correspondent  T.  E,. 
may  be  found  in  a poem  called  the  Shimamite, 
by  the  now  forgotten  “Thresher  Poet”  Stephen 
Duck;  of  whose  poems  (although  only  publicly 
read  before  her  Majesty  Queen  Caroline  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  on  Sept.  11,  1730)  a seventh  edition 
was  called  for  by  the  public  before  the  end  of 
that  year. 

Like  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Wycherley,  Addison,  and  other  eminent  poetical 
geniuses,  poor  Duck,  from  a short  account  of  his 
life  prefixed  to  his  TV orks,  appears  to  have  been  a 
fellow  “almost  damn’d  in  a fair  wife,”  “not 
being  able  to  give  his  yoke-mate  that  satisfaction 
and  content  which  a weak  mind  with  a vigorous 
constitution  is  generally  apt  to  do.” 

The  following  extracts  from  a copy  “of  an 
ingenious  piece”  of  a contemporary  poet  on 
Stephen  Duck  may  be  here  found  interesting:  — 

Oh  Duck ! preferred  by  bounteous  Queen, 

To  cackle  verse  on  Richmond  Green ; * 

Wild  Duck  in  genius  ! you  on  high 

Soar  with  bold  wing : our  rhyming  fry  > 

Are  tame  ones,  and  not  made  to  fly.”  J 

And  again,  by  another  hand : — 

“ Old  Homer,  tho’  a bard  divine 
(If  not  by  fame  bely’d). 

Stroll’d  about  Greece,  old  ballads  sung, 

A beggar  liv’d  and  dy’d. 

“ Fam’d  Milton,  too,  our  British  bard, 

Who  as  divinely  wrote. 

Sang  as  an  angel,  but  in  vain, 

And  dy’d  not  worth  a groat. 

“ Thrice  happy  Duck ! a milder  fate 
Thy  genius  does  attend  : 

Well  hast  thou  thresh’d  thy  barns  and  brains, 

To  make  a Queen  thy  friend.” 

H.  II. 

Portsmouth. 

Benedictine  Hostels  at  Oxford  (l^’'  S.  iv. 
172,  244.) — Cleveland,  in  his  Tlistorg  of  the 
Courtenay  Family^  says  that  the  Red  vers,  Earls 

* Queen  Caroline  granted  Duck  a pension  of  30t. 
per  annum,  and  a small  house  on  Richmond  Green  to 
dwell  in.  (Fide  title-page  to  the  seventh  edition  of  his 
fF or  As.) 
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of  Devon,  bore  for  their  arms  Gules  a griffin 
seizing  a little  beast  or/’  till  the  time  of  Richard, 
fifth  earl  (who  died  s.  j:>.  1184),  who  changed  the 
arms  to  Or  a lion  rampant  azure,  armed  and 
langued  gules.”  Might  not  this  vague  ^Gittle 
beast”  (which  I have  seen  represented  somewhat 
like  a lizard)  have  dwindled  into  the  ^Garge 
roundlet  ” mentioned  by  D.  P.  ? 

Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

Nose-Slitting  (4*^^  S.  iii.  597.) — The  punish- 
ment of  such  libellers  is  fine  and  such  corporal 
punishment  as  the  Court  in  its  discretion  shall 
inflict.”  (Hale,  P.  C.  i.  196.)  Some  punishments 
occasion  a mutilation  by  dismembering  or  cutting 
off  the  ears  ,•  others,  for  a lasting  stigma  on  the 
offender,  by  slitting  his  nostrils.  (Blackstone, 
iv.  377.)  Punishments  of  mutilation,  though  not 
quite  unknown  to  the  English  law,  had  been  of 
rare  occurrence,  priiicipaily  under  sentence  of  the 
Star  Chamber.  (Plallam,  Const.  Hist.  ch.  viii.) 
But  Oates  lost  his  ears  forty  years  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Star  Chamber. 

George  Selwyn,  seeing  Wilkes  listening  to  the 
reading  of  the  king’s  speech  before  delivery,  quoted 
from  the  Dunciad : — 

“ So  may  the  fates  preserve  the  ears  you  lend.” 
Mason  wrote : — i 

“ Witness  ye  Halls,  ye  Johnsons,  Scotts,  Shehbeares,  ! 

Hark  to  my  call,  for  some  of  you  have  ears.”  j 

So  Junius,  in  his  preface:  Cutting  of  ears  and  j 
noses  miffht  still  be  inflicted  by  a resolute  judge.” 

In  1770,  therefore,  such  punishments  existed 
in  terrorem,  although  they  were  not  actually  in- 
flicted. Have  they  ever  been  actually  abolished 
by  statute  ? Could  Sir  A.  Cockburn  order  such  a | 
punishment  now  ? J.  Wileins,  B.C.L.  j 

Feanking  Newspapers  (4*^  S.  iv.  216.) — The  | 
following  extracts  from  Timperley’s  Dictionary  of  i 
Printers  and  Printinq  may  prove  interesting  to  | 
R.M.B.:-  ^ ° I 

“ 1763.  An  Act  was  passed  permitting  newspapers  to  j 
be  sent  and  received  free  by  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  provided  they  ‘ were  signed  on  the  outside 
by  the  hand  of  the  member,’  or  ^ directed  to  any  member 
at  any  place  whereof  he  should  have  given  notice,  in 
writing,  to  the  Post-Master  General.'  ” ' 

‘ 1802,  June  22.  An  Act  was  passed  for  regulating  the 
franking  and  postage  of  newspapers.  By  this  Act  the 
regulation  requiring  members  of  Parliament  to  give 
notice  of  the  place  to  which  newspapers  might  be  ad- 
dressed to  them  fell  into  disuse,  and  if  a member’s  name 
only  appeared  upon  the  cover,  they  were  sent  free  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  free  transmission  of 
newspapers  by  the  post  was  thus  virtuall}'-  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  and  the  origin  of  the  establishment  of 
agents  amongst  printers,  booksellers,  and  others,  for  the 
supply  of  newspapers  by  post,  may  be  dated  from  this 
period.” 

F.  N.  G. 

CoBHAM  Family  (4^**  S.  iv.  197.) — Hermen- 
TEUDE  will  find  that  Sir  Ralph  Cobh  am,  whose 


widow,  Mary  de  Roos,  married  Thomas  of  Brother- 
ton,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  was  a younger  son  of  Sir 
John  Cobham,  of  Cobham,  a Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  died  1300.  Their  son.  Sir  John, 
made  his  estate  to  Edward  III.,  and  died  s.  p. 
1377.  ( Ffci’e  Blomefield’s  iVoy/oZ/r,  ii.  230.)  He 

appears  to  have  relinquished  his  paternal  coat  for 
Arg.  a lion  rampant,  cheeky  or  and  az.,  langued 
and  armed  gules. 

The  first  of  the  Devonshire  family  was  a brother 
of  the  above  Sir  Ralph — John  Cobham,  of  Black- 
borough,  in  right  of  his  wife  Amicia,  daughter 
and  heir  of  James  Bolhay.  (Pole’s  Devon.) 

There  is  an  imperfect  pedigree— wanting  the 
page  with  the  stem  itself — in  Glover’s  hand  at  the 
end  of  TIarl.  MS.  6157,  which  seems  to  have  been 
compiled,  with  the  assistance  of  his  notes,  from 
the  family  cliartuiary  (printed  in  Coll.  Top.  et 
Gen.)  This  gives  the  branches  of  Sterborough 
and  Blackborough,  but  the  former  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  and  a better  pedigree  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  Sir 
Plarris  Nicolas’s  useful  Index  Heredum  in  Inqui- 
sitionihus  post-mortem  (Add.  MSS.  19,704-8). 
There  is  a good  account  of  the  Cobhams  by  Thynne 
in  Holinshed’s  Chron.  iii.  1499,  and  pedigrees  by 
Glover  (Harl.  MS.  807,  79  b),  and  by  Hasted 
(Add.  MS.  16,279.)  A.  S.  Ellis. 

Brompton. 

Beoided  Haie  ” : 1 Tim.  ii.  9 (4‘^  S.  iv. 
251.) — I send  you  the  reading  of  this  passage 
from  all  the  old  large  folios  within  my  reach  : — 

15G6.  London,  Queen’s  Printer,  broydred.” 

1568.  London,  Queen’s  Printer,  “ brayded.” 

1572.  London,  Queen’s  Printer,  “ braydred.” 

1578.  London,  Queen’s  Printer,  “ broided.” 

1595.  London,  Queen’s  Printer,  “ braided.” 

1602.  London,  Queen’s  Printer,  “ braided.” 

1611.  London,  King’s  Printer,  ‘‘broided.” 

1638.  Cambridge,  University  Printer,  “ broidred.” 

1674.  Cambridge,  University  Printer,  “ broidred.” 

1679.  Amsterdam,  “ broidred.” 

The  present  equivalent  of  the  old  broided” 
is  certainly  “ braided.”  E.  V. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  1 Tim.  ii.  9, 
hr  older  ed  has  crept  into  the  later  editions  of  the 
Authorised  Version  by  a printer’s  error.  I have 
called  attention  to  this  fact  in  my  Bible  Word^ 
Book.  In  the  edition  of  1611  the  reading  is 
broided.  The  Cambridge  edition  of  1637  is  the 
first  in  which  I have  met  with  broidred^  but  it 
may  possibly  occur  earlier.  The  true  reading 
is  retained  at  least  as  late  as  1630  in  Barker’s 
Bible.  That  the  misprint  is  an  easy  one  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  in  1 Pet.  iii.  3,  broydedy 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  Geneva  New  Testa- 
ment of  1557,  and  which  is  retained  at  least  as 
late  as  the  edition  of  1579,  becomes  broidered  in 
the  edition  of  1599.  That  broided,  which  signifies 
braided  or  plaited,  was  intentionally  altered  to 
broidered,  which  signifies  emhroidei'ed,  or  that  the 
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two  words  Lad  the  same  meaning,  I cannot  allow. 
It  is  to  he  regretted  that  Mr,  Cowper  or  any  one 
should  have  thought  it  advisable  to  sacrifice  ac- 
curacy to  consistency  in  retaining  the  reading 
hroidered,  which  is  a mere  corruption.  In  illus- 
tration of  the  usage  of  hroided  I have  quoted  from 
Tyrwhitt’s  Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales,  1.  1051 : — 
“ Hire  yelwe  here  was  hroided  in  a tresse.” 

Y/illiam;  Alois  Wright. 

Trin.  Ctdl.  Cambridge. 

Notched  ’Prertices  ” S.  iv.  196,  283.) 
Not  having  Dryden  at  hand,  I cannot  refer  to  the 
text ; but  it  seems  to  me  pretty  evident  that  by 
the  term  notched  ’prentices  *’  he  alludes  to  tlie 
indentures  by  which  apprentices  are  bound  to 
their  masters ; which,  as  every  one  knows,  are 
cut  irregularly  at  the  top,  and  so  might  be  called 

notched.”  F.  C.  H. 

Your  correspondent  James  K.  inquires  as  to 
chastisement  inflicted  of  old  time  b}^  masters  on 
their  ’prentices.”  Some  of  your  readers  will  be 
able,  I trust,  to  throw  light  on  this  not  uninter- 
esting question.  But  the  masters  (at  least  in 
London')  were  not  left  to  rely  on  their  own  phy- 
sical strength ; there  was  'Bridewell,  and  there 
were  beadles  in  it.  In  what  w'ay  and  with  what 
instruments  were  the  whippings  administered  in 
Bridewell?  Perhaps  some  survivor  of  the  old 
time  could  tell  us  from  experience  even  now. 
Whether  the  comparative  disuse  of  the  birch  with 
grown  boys  is  a gain  or  a loss,  let  those  who  best 
know  the  rising  generation  tell  us.  Suffer  me  to 
put  one  question  to  those  who  hold  that  it  “ de- 
grades ” and  dispirits  ” big  youths  to  birch  them. 
Nowhere  has  the  birch  rod  been  wielded  with  less 
regard  to  age  and  size  than  at  Bton.  Has  any- 
body ever  observed  Eton  youths  to  be  wanting  in 
spirit  or  in  sense  of  dignity‘s  With  an  ewcess  of 
those  qualities  Etonians  have  been  very  freely  and 
reasonably  charged.  Joseph.” 

MEAD'S  S.  iv.  294.)  — There  can  be  no 
reason  for  inventing  a new  sense  for  this  word. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  relevant  sense  it  is 
said  to  be  ‘^accented  like  MeAess : ” they  are  both  ac- 
cented as  is  natural  to  them  as  independent  words. 
The  Septuagint  is  of  course  no  authority ; and  the 
Vulgate  renders  the  word  carmen,  which  is  also 
quite  consistent  with  our  version.  Mourning  is  no 
synonyme  ion  misery ; it  means  here  a mourning 
song.  In  the  Hecuba  iJkos  yoepov,  a sad  song,” 
is  at  least  as  good  as  ^^a  sad  misery.”  In  the 
Trachinioi,  Bindorf  reads  reAea,  not  \xiK^a,  In  the 
Hippolytus,  where  the  words  7ra0ea  ixiXia  occur  in 
conjunction,  it  is  evident  that  /xeAea  not  only 
but  must  be  an  adjective.  Lyttelton. 

I take  this  to  be  a very  comprehensive  term 
indeed,  expressing  almost  the  smnmum  genus  of 
everything  connected  with  harmony,  whether  of 


words  or  sounds.  It  is  used  not  only  of  poetry 
but  of  music  also — the  tune  as  well  as  the  words  to 
which  it  is  set.  The  ixixos  yoephr  of  Euripides, 
ITec.  82,  and  the  longum  melos  ” of  Horace, 
Carm.  iii.  4,  may  justly,  I think,  be  rendered  dirge 
=:a  pensive,  mournful  strain,  in  which,  of  course, 
the  notion  of  misei'y  or  grief  is  necessarily  in- 
volved. I doubt  much  if  it  is  ever  used  abstract- 
edly of  misery,  or  without  some  connection  with 
poetry  or  music.  The  name  of  the  tragic  muse, 
Melpomene,  a p.ixKw  a ixixos — seems  to  support 
the  view  suggested  by  W.  B.  0. 

Eemitrd  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Rectory,  Arundel. 

The  ^‘Lady’s  Last  Stake”  (4^^  S.  iv.  116, 
304.)  — This  celebrated  picture,  originally  called 
‘‘Piquet,  or  Virtue  in  Banger,”  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  for  whose  grandfather  Ho- 
garth painted  it.  (See  Nichol’s  and  Steevens’s 
Hogarth,  4to,  1808.)  It  has  never  been  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  family,  and  is  now  at  his  lord- 
ship’s Villa  Marino,  near  Bublin,  with  other  works 
of  Hogarth.  B.  W.  B. 

Schiller:  “ The  Song  of  the  Bell”  (d^’  S. 
iv.  277.) — A close  and  poetical  version  of  this  in- 
imitable lyric  was  executed  by  the  late  William 
Sotheby.  See  his  Italy  and  other  Poems,  small  8vo, 
London  (Murray),  1828,  p.  22o. 

William  Bates. 

Jem  the  Penman  (d^’’-  S.  iv.  277.) — As  an 
editorial  reply  has  placed  on  record,  in  such  a 
paper  as  “ N.  & Q.,”  the  fact  that  this  convicted 
scoundrel  and  forger  had  actually  been  called  to 
the  English  Bar,  I think  that,  for  the  credit  of 
the  Inner  Temple  and  of  the  Home  Circuit,  the 
Masters  of  the  Bench  of  that  ancient  and  honour- 
able Society  ought  to  explain,  through  the  same 
channel,  how  this  came  to  happen. 

It  is  incredible  that  a man  of  the  criminal 
classes  should  have  found  his  way  to  such  a rank 
without  detection : it  is  equally  incredible  that 
one  who  belonged  originally  to  the  higher  or 
middle  classes  of  society  should,  after  his  call, 
have  sunk,  not  merely  into  casual  crime,  but  into 
the  habitual  degra,dation  of  the  “flash-ken.” 

A Barrister, 

Inner  Temple. 

St.  Aleelda  (4‘^‘  S.  iv.  297.)  — I fear  there  is 
no  hope  of  recovering  any  particulars  of  the  life 
or  martyrdom  of  this  saint.  She  is  called  also 
Alkilda,  and  Athilda,  and  her  festival  is  on  the 
28th  of  March.  I regret  to  be  unable  to  supply 
Br.  Bawson  Buffield  with  any  further  informa- 
tion respecting  St.  Alkelda.  F.  C.  H. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Collyer  (4*^*  S.  iv.  157.) — 
Mr.  Edmund  M.  Boyle  will  find  the  arms  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Collier,  Lieut.-Governor  of  Jer- 
sey, in  1703,  depicted  and  described  in  J.  Ber- 
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trand  Payne’s  Armorial  of  Jersey^  pp.  18-19.  The 
arms  are  sculptured  on  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  in 
Elizabeth  Castle,  in  that  island.  Colonel  Collier 
died  in  1715,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Helier.  C^sakiensis. 

Feinted  Gkants  oe  Aems  (3"'*  S.  xi.  199,  &c.) 

I wish  to  add  the  following  to  the  list  I have 
already  contributed  to  N.  & Q.”  : — 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  February  23,  1568. — Vicecomites 
Norfolcice,  1843,  4to. 

In  the  Miscellanea  Genealogica  et  Heraldica  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  grants,  confirmations, 
and  exemplifications  of  arms  have  been  printed : 
a list  of  which  would  only  take  up  much  space  in 
your  paper,  I therefore  refer  your  readers  to  that 
excellent  work.  G.  W.  M. 

Visitok’s  Maxim  (4^^  S.  iv.  272.) — T do  not 
know  whether  I am  right  in  thinking  that  such  a 
proverb  as  that  to  which  M.  D.  refers,  of  a guest 
becoming  a bore  after  a visit  of  three  days,  would 
more  particularly  be  found  among  nations  such 
as  the  English,  that  are  self-reliant ; and  who,  as 
a rule,  have  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  their  hours 
pleasantly  and  profitably.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  we  have  had  to  borrow  the  word  ennui 
from  our  neighbours,  for  our  active  and  practical 
lives  allow  no  time  for  such  an  idea  to  arise 
among  us.  In  the  early  age  of  the  Romans,  when 
the  conquest  of  the  world  was  still  before  them, 
they  were  like  ourselves  in  this ; and,  therefore, 
the  proverb  appears  to  have  circulated  among 
them  as  it  is  found  in  Plautus  {Mil.  Glor.  in. 
i.  146)  : — 

“ Hospes  nullus  tam  in  amici  hospitium  divorti  potest. 
Quill,  ubi  triduum  ibi  continuum  fuerit,  jam  odiosus 
siet.” 

I should  expect  that  the  proverb  may  be  found 
among  the  Germans,  and  not  among  the  French 
or  Italians.  I am,  however,  possibly  refining  too 
much,  and,  if  the  French  and  Italians  have  natu- 
ralised the  proverb,  shall  not  be  surprised  if  1 am 
told  that  my  theor}^  is  without  foundation.  Had 
the  Romans  any  word  that  precisely  expresses 
ennuis  I see  that  Riddle  and  Arnold  in  their 
English- Latin  Lexicon  give  temporis  molestia,” 
and  taedium  ” to  express  the  idea. 

Ceadeued  Tait  Ramage. 

An  Ieish  Anecdote  (4‘^  S.  iv.  271.)  — The 
anecdote  given  by  your  venerable  correspondent 
E.  L.  S.  (diu  vivat)  is  not  peculiarly  Irish;  I send 
you  the  following  English  one  to  match  : — Soon 
after  the  completion  of  Lord  Byron’s  Don  Juan, 
calling  upon  a spinster  lady  of  a certain  age,”  I 
met  at  the  door  an  evangelical  clergyman,  bene- 
ficed  in  the  diocese  of  Ely  (now  deceased),  who 
was  just  leaving.  On  the  drawing-room  table  I 
found  a copy  of  Don  Juan,  and  on  hastil}^  turning 
over  the  leaves  I observed  that  a pencil  mark  in 
the  margin  was  drawn  against  the  naughty 


stanzas.  I expressed  my  surprise  at  the  extent  of 
the  lady’s  reading,  upon  which  she  replied, — My 
friend,  whom  you  met  at  the  door,  has  lent  me 
the  book,  but  he  has  marked  all  the  passages 
which  he  says  I am  not  to  read.”  E.  V. 

The  method  employed  by  Mrs.  Lord  for  guard- 
ing the  morals  of  her  young-lady  subscribers, 
though  amusingly  original,  may  be  paralleled  by 
the  simplicity  of  a learned  editor  to  whom  Lord 
Byron  refers,  and  who,  influenced  doubtless  by  an 
overflowing  regard  for  the  purity  of  school-boys 
for  whom  his  book  was  intended,  produced  an 
expurgated  edition  of  Martial ; but  who,  pitying 
the  maimed  condition  to  which  he  had  thus  re- 
duced his  author,  placed  all  the  obnoxious  epi- 
grams together  at  the  end  of  the  volume ; thus, 
as  Byron  says,  saying  the  trouble  of  an  index. 

W.  B.  C. 

Bells  eoe  Dissenting  Chapels  (4^**  S.  iv.  55, 
82,  123,  267.) — From  a notice  in  the  Weekly  Neios 
of  October  2,  1869,  I glean  that  a peal  of  eight 
bells  has  lately  been  founded  by  Mr.  John 
Murphy,  of  Dublin,  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  in  Thurles,  and  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel  has  pronounced  this  peal  to  be  the  largest 
and  best  in  the  kingdom.  J.  G. 

Hull. 


iHi^cpnaiiP0u^. 

To  OUR  Rhaoers. — It  has  frequently  been  urged  upon 
us  that  “ N.  & Q.”  having  become  the  recognized  Medium 
of  Intercommunication  between  all  who  are  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits  and  inquiries,  greater  space  should  be 
devoted  in  it  to  Literary  Intelligence  and  the  Sayings  and 
Doings  of  the  World  of  Letters,  so  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  such  matters  might  find  in  its  columns  early 
announcements  of  a new  Volume  by  Froudc,  a new  Poem 
by  Tennyson,  or  a new  Handbook  by  Murray. 

This  suggestion  has  recently  been  renewed  by  many,  whose 
views  and  wishes  are  entitled  to  every  attention.  We  have 
therefore  determined  to  act  upon  it ; and  that,  in  so  doing, 
we  may  not  encroach  upon  the  space  devoted  to  our  Cor- 
respondents, we  shall  from  time  to  time  give  an  increased 
number  of  pages,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  our 
friends. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

History  of  the  Norman  Kings  of  England,  from  a New 
Collation  of  the  Contemporary  Chronicles.  By  Thomas 
Cobbe.  (Longmans.  8vo.) 

Mr.  Cobbe  does  not  mean  by  a “ collation  of  the  con- 
temporary chronicles  ” that  which  is  ordinarily  under- 
stood by  the  word  “ collation  ” — a comparison,  namely,  of 
the  printed  chronicles  with  the  original  manuscripts. 
He  has  merely  read  the  historical  printed  authorities  for 
himself,  and,  comparing  each  one  with  the  others,  has 
drawn  his  history  out  of  them  all.  In  this  respect  he 
differs  from  Hume,  and  perhaps  from  some  Jater  histori- 
cal writers.  Hume  is  stated  to  have  written  the  early 
part  of  his  history  from  the  pages  of  Carte,  and  to  have 
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appended  Carte’s  references  to  his  own  chapters.  Mr. 
Cobbe  has  gone  honestly  to  the  printed  works  of  “ those 
annalists  who  lived  among  the  people  and  scenes  they 
describe,”  and  “ I discharge  myself,”  he  says,  of  un- 
warranted augmentations  by  later  chroniclers,  of  the 
so-called  ‘ philosophies  of  history,’  and  of  rhetorical 
flourishes  which  involve  the  false  with  the  true.  I 
seek,”  he  adds,  “ to  be  accurate  and  clear,  rather  than 
elegant.”  Such  is  the  author’s  own  account  of  his 
materials  and  of  his  style.  The  book  details  the  inci- 
dents of  the  reigns  of  the  Conqueror,  of  “ the  ruffian 
Kufus,”  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen.  Their  successive  sway 
comprised  eighty-eight  years  of  hideous  trouble,  calamity, 
and  oppression — years  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  modern 
history  for  the  ineffable  woe  which  they  brought  upon 
the  suffering  subjects  of  these  incompetent  kings.  The 
sad  tale  is  told  by  Mr.  Cobbe  in  a way  which  will  attract 
readers.  It  may  also  excite  controversy,  but  with  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  book  has  qualities  which 
entitle  it  to  the  attention  of  all  inquirers,  and  as  such  we 
commend  it.  The  following  summary  of  the  character  of 
William  Eufus  will  show  at  once  the  author’s  style  and 
mode  of  composition  : — 

“ A man  of  square  form,  well  set : of  florid  skin  and 
yellow-red  hair  : an  open  brow,  and  eyes  of  different 
shades  variegated  with  glittering  specks.  Though  not 
large  and  of  protuberant  belly,  of  great  strength  and 
hardihood  : when  angered,  stammering  in  speech.  At 
table  among  his  intimates,  loose  in  talk,  free  to  excess  in 
food  and  drink.  One  who  railed  at  his  own  faults,  and 
hoped  by  a jest  to  parry  shame.  In  public  supercilious, 
contemptuous  ; threatening  in  aspect,  apt  to  assail  with 
coarse  language  and  ferocious  voice.  ‘ He  feared  God 
but  little,  and  man  not  at  all.’  Of  one  virtue,  it  would 
seem,  self-confidence : of  one  grace,  faith  in  the  honour  of 
knighthood  : of  one  talent,  yet  without  that  supplement- 
ing genius  which  could  combine  his  projects.  His  ima- 
gination large,  his  powers  mean.  Squandering  enormous 
revenues,  he  effected  no  great  thing.  ‘The  Hall  at  West- 
minster was  not  half  the  size  he  had  planned.’  His 
daring  great : his  spirit  how  paltry ! Some  fifty  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  charged  with  killing  venison,  having 
passed  the  ordeal  by  fire,  ‘ God  is  no  righteous  judge,’ 
said  he,  ‘ that  would  let  such  go  scathless.’  He  would 
not  put  on  hosen  that  had  cost  three  shillings.  ‘ How 
long,  you  baseborn,  has  the  king  worn  clothes  so  cheap  ? 
Fetch  me  a pair  worth  a silver  mark  at  least ! ’ ” 

To  this  passage  are  affixed  the  authorities  “ W.  Malm, 
de  Gestis  K.  iv.  1.  - Hunt.  - Eadraer.  - W.  Malm.”  The 
editions  and  pages  should  have  been  added:  a remark 
which  applies  to  the  whole  book,  except  the  preface. 

Portraits  of  Yorkshire  Worthies.  Selected  from  the 

National  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  at  Leeds ^ 

With  Biographical  Notes.  Edited  by  Edward  Hail- 
stone, Esq.,  F.S.A.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Cundall  & 

Fleming.) 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Hailstone  is  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  the  suggestion  that  an  exhibition  of  dis- 
tinguished Yorkshiremen  should  form  a distinctive  feature 
of  the  Leeds  Exhibition  of  1868,  and,  his  suggestion 
being  adopted,  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  to 
secure  its  successful  accomplishment.  Having  gathered 
an  assemblage  of  portraits  of  county  worthies,  such  as  no 
other  count}'  than  Yorkshire — which  has  well  been  de- 
fined “an  epitome  of  England”  — could  produce,  he 
deserves  additional  credit  for  preserving  in  the  work 
before  us  so  striking  a memorial  of  that  Exhibition  in 
the  shape  of  two  hundred  photographic  copies  of  the  most 
interesting  portraits.  These  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Cundall  and  Fleming;  and  though,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  copying  oil-paintings,  many 


of  them  fail  to  give  adequate  representations  of  the  ori- 
ginals, they  ai’e  still  of  great  interest  and  value  as  records 
of  authentic  pictures.  Mr.  Hailstone’s  biographical 
sketches  will  add  greatly  to  the  pjust  pride  which  every 
Yorkshireman  must  feel  in  this  tribute  to  the  interest 
and  importance  of  his  native  county. 

The  Statutes  of  Henry  Vll.  An  Exact  Facsimile  from 
the  very  rare  Original  printed  by  Caxton  in  1489. 
Edited,  ivith  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  John  Rae. 
(Hotten.) 

A beautifully  executed  fac-simile  of  one  of  Caxton’s 
later  productions,  of  such  extreme  rarity  that  only  three 
copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  Viz.,  one  in  the 
library  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a second  belonging  to  Earl 
Spencer,  and  the  third— the  finest  of  the  three,  and  from 
which  the  present  fac-simile  has  been  made— in  the  Gren- 
ville Library  in  the  British  Museum.  To  the  admirers 
of  the  glorious  old  printer,  to  whom  English  literature 
owes  so  much,  this  volume  will  be  a welcome  one  ; while 
judicious  readers  will  find  in  the  various  enactments 
many  contributions  to  the  history  of  our  language,  and 
many  curious  illustrations  of  manners  and  social  progress. 
The  editor’s  Introduction  and  Notes  are  just  what  the 
book  required. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  edited  from  the 
Original  Editions  and  3ISS.  by  R.  Morris.  With  a 
Memoir  by  J.  VY.  Hales,  M.A.  (Macmillan.) 

We  have  here  in  a very  compact  form  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  “the  Poets’ Poet,”  beau- 
tifully printed,  and  published  at  a price  which  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  readers  of  all  classes.  While  the 
works  have  been  edited  with  a care  calculated  to  render 
the  book  satisfactory  to  all  scholars,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a new  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  rendered  complete 
by  Notes  and  a Glossary. 

The  Whole  Works  of  William  Browne,  of  Tavistock,  and 
of  the  Inner  Temple  ; now  first  collected  and  edited,  with 
a Life  of  the  Poet  and  Notes  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 
The  Second  Volume.  (Printed  for  the  Roxburffhe 
Library.) 

This  new  volume  completes  the  works  of  this  Devon- 
shire worthy,  and  contains  the  conclusion  of  his  Britan- 
nia’s Pastorals ; The  Shepherd’s  Pipe ; the  Inner  Temple 
Masque ; his  Love  Poems  ; Odes,  Songs,  and  Sonnets ; 
Epistles;  Elegies;  Visions;  Epigrams,  Epitaphs;  Para- 
phrases; Miscellaneous  Pieces;  Commendatory  Verses  ; 
and  lastly,  an  Index,  into  which  the  editor  has  intro- 
duced some  topographical  and  miscellaneous  notes  by 
Mr.  J ohn  Shelly  of  Plymouth. 


Books  Received  : — 

Facts  and  Hates  on  the  Leading  Events  in  Sacred  and 
Profane  History,  and  the  principal  Facts  in  the  various 
Physical  Sciences.  The  Memory  being  aided  throughout 
by  a simple  and  natural  Method.  By  the  Rev.  A. 
Mackay,  LL.D.  &c.  (Blackwood.) 

Testing  the  homely  provei'b,  “ the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating,”  the  present  ingenious  system  of  Mne- 
monics must  be  pronounced  a success,  as  Dr.  Mackay 
assures  us  many  of  the  most  distinguished  educationists 
in  the  Scottish  capital  have  expressed  their  cordial  ap- 
proval of  it  and  its  adaptability  to  school  purposes. 

Extracts  from.  Cicero,  Narrative  and  Descriptive,  with 
English  Notes,  by  Henry  Walford,  M.A.  Clarendon 
Press  Series.  (Macmillan.) 

Intended  to  supply  a short  and  easy  text-book,  in- 
teresting in  itself,  and  sufficiently  easy  to  follow  Cornelius 
Nepos  and  Cjesar. 
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Epitaphs  and  Epigrams — Curious,  Quaint,  and  Amusing. 

From  various  sources.  (Palmer.) 

A neatly-printed  little  volume,  the  two  portions  of 
which  are  so  markedly  distinct  that  the  compiler  ought 
to  have  adopted  for  his  motto  From  grave  to  gay.” 
Both  epigrams  and  epitaphs  are  indexed — a good  feature 
in  all  books  of  this  kind. 

The  Quarterly  Keview  just  issued  contains,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  articles  “ Higher  and  Lower  Animals,” 
and  “Water  Supply  of  London,”  the  political  papers, 
“Reconstruction  of  the  Irish  Church,”  and  “The  Past 
and  Future  of  Conservative  Policy,”  several  articles  of 
gi-eat  literary  interest,  besides  that  on  the  “ Bjwon  Mys- 
tery,^’ to  which  we  have  elsewhere  referred,  namely,  one 
on  “ Lord  Lytton’s  Horace,”  one  on  “ Sacerdotal  Celi- 
bacy,” an  admirable  Sketch  of  “ Isaac  Barrow,”  and  a 
very  important  paper  on  “ Islam,”  a companion  article 
to  and  obviously  from  the  same  pen  as  that  on  “ The 
Talmud,”  which  created  such  a sensation  when  it  ap- 
peared, about  this  time  two  jmars. 

Literary  Searchers  at  Doctors’  Commons. — We 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Probate  has  assigned  a new  and  very  commodious  apart- 
ment at  Doctors’  Commons  for  the  use  of  literary 
searchers.  The  inconveniences  of  the  former  room  have 
been  submitted  to  without  murmur,  in  full  faith  that  in 
due  time  the  pledge  given  by  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell 
would  be  fulfilled;  and  it  is  veiy  much  to  the  credit  of 
Lord  Penzance  that  it  has  been  so,  without  anv  further 
urging.  The  influence  of  the  admission  of  literary  in- 
quirers to  Doctors’  Commons  is  beginning  to  be  very 
palpably  felt.  We  observe  it  continually  in  greater 
accuracy  of  statement  in  historical  and  genealogical  pub- 
lications ; and  enlarged  accommodation  will  lead  to  its 
development  in  many  fresh  quarters. 

The  Byron  Scandal. — The  vrriter  of  the  interesting 
article  on  this  subject  in  The  Quarterly — which  includes 
many  unpublished  extracts  from  letters,  &c. — has  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  vindicating  Mrs.  Leigh  from  the 
horrible  charge  so  improperly  and  thoughtlessly  brought 
forward  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  narrative.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  endeavours  to  exonerate  Byron  from  the  mysterious 
offence  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Lady  Byron’s  legal 
advisers,  “rendered  a reconciliation  impossible,”  are,  in 
our  opinion,  far  from  successful ; while,  in  his  anxiety  to 
defend  the  noble  poet,  he  does  scant  justice  to  Lady  Bju'on. 

Autobiography  of  Edward  Wortley  Montagu. — 
If  our  readers  were  surprised  by  the  announcement  made 
a few  weeks  since  of  the  intended  publication  of  the  Auto- 
biography of  “ Florry  ” Macdonald,  their  surprise  will 
probably  be  still  greater  when  they  hear  that  the  world 
is  shortly  to  be  gratified  bv'  the  Autobiography  of  that 
E'^'ist  eccentric  of  all  eccentrics,  Edward  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu. The  public  will  in  both  cases  examine  carefully 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  genuineness  of  these  inter- 
esting additions  to  our  biographical  stores. 

The  Discovery  of  Junius,  so  often  announced,  has 
at  length.  The  Academy  believes,  been  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  researches  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Twisleton, 
who  has  for  the  first  time  called  in  the  aid  of  a scientific 
expert  in  handwriting,  the  well-known  M.  Chabot.  The 
results  will  shortly  b^e  made  public,  together  with  fac- 
similes of  the  autographs  of  Junius's  letters  to  Woodfall 
and  George  Grenville.  The  document  referred  to  we 
believe  to  be  one  which  had  considerable  influence  in 
confirming  the  belief  which  Lord  Brougham  at  one  time 
entertained  as  to  Junius,  though  at  a later  period  “The 
Chancellor  said,  ‘ I doubt.’  ” 


The  Leigh  Hunt  Memorial,  at  Kensal  Green, 
was  unveiled  on  Tuesday  morning,  when  Lord  Houghton 
paid  a graceful  and  appropriate  tribute  to  the  character 
and  genius  of  Leigh  Hunt.  It  consists  of  an  admirable 
bust  of  the  poet,  by  Mr.  Durham,  who  has  most  success- 
fully caught  the  genial  expression  of  one  whose  marked 
characteristic  is  well  described  in  the  quotation,  from  his 
own  waitings,  engraved  beneath  the  bust  — 

“ write  me  as  one 
That  loves  his  fellow  men.” 

In  addition  to  many  of  the  personal  friends  and  family  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  many  of  the  subscribers  to  the  memorial 
were  present;  and  the  attendance  would  doubtless  have 
been  much  larger,  but  for  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather. 

City  of  London  Library  and  Museum. — The  Court 
of  Common  Council,  on  Sept.  16,  1869,  having  recognised 
the  great  importance  of  establishing  a Library  and  Mu- 
seum worthy  of  the  City  of  London,  which  is  to  be  erected 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Guildhall,  the  Building  Com- 
mittee are  now  actively  engaged  in  eliciting  information 
respecting  the  practical  arrangement  for  both  depart- 
ments. For  this  purpose  a deputation,  during  the  past 
week,  visited  the  British  Museum,  the  Record  Office,  the 
Temple  and  Lambeth  libraries.  We  may  also  add  that 
the  iSUnth  Supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
the  Corporation  has  this  week  been  issued  to  the  civic 
body. 

Garter  King  of  Arms.— All  who  know  Mr.  Albert 
W.  Woods,  Lancaster  Herald,  will  share  the  satisfac- 
tion which  we  have  in  announcing  that  he  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  his  old  friend.  Sir  Charles  Young,  as 
Garter  King  of  Arms. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  has  published  a denial  that 
she  is  “the  author,  or  knows  who  is  the  author,”  of 
the  very  severe  article  on  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “ True  Story  ” 
which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  the  SOth  of  August. 

Messrs.  Longman,  in  addition  to  the  important  works 
already  announced  in  these  columns,  will  short!}’-  issue  two 
volumes  of  “The  Speeches,  1817-1841,  and  Despatches 
presented  to  Parliament  by  Earl  Russell,  with  Introduc- 
tion by  his  Lordship  ; ” “ The  Archbishop  of  Westminster’s 
Pastoral  Letter  to  his  Clergy  on  the  CEcumenical  Council 
and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff ; ” ‘‘‘The  Nico- 
machean  Ethics  of  "Aristotle,”  newly  translated  by  Robert 
Williams,  M.A.,  and  “ Traces  of  History  in  the  Names  of 
Places,”  &c.,  by  Flavell  Edmunds. 

Mr.  Murray’s  List  of  New  Books  for  the  coming 
season  contains  many  of  great  interest;  among  others, 
“ Lord  Elgin’s  Correspondence,”  edited  by  Mr.  Walroud; 
“The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,”  by  Francis  Park- 
man,  in  which  are  related  the  exploits  and  adventures  of 
the  first  explorers  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ; “ At 
Home  with  the  Bretons,”  by  Mrs.  Palliser  ; Mr.  Lock’s 
“ Personal  Narrative  of  his  Three  Weeks’  Imprisonment 
at  Pekin ;”  Mr.  Van  Lennep’s  “Missionary  Travels  in 
Little-known  Parts  of  Asia  Minor  ”;  “Scrambles  among 
the  Alps,”  by  Edward  Whymper ; “ The  Rob  Roy  on 
the  Jordan,  Nile,  Red  Sea,  and  Gennesareth,”  by  Mr. 
Macgregor  ; “ The  Handwriting  of  Junius,”  by  the  Hon. 
E.  Twistleton  ” ; “ The  Talmud,”  by  Mr.  Deutsch  ; “ Our 
Ironclad  Ships,”  by  Mr.  Reed,  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
Navy;  Dr.  Percy’s  “Metallurgy  of  Gold,  Silver,  Lead, 
&c.”;  Completion  of  Von  Sybei’s  “History  of  Europe 
during  the  French  Revolution,”  translated  by  Professor 
Perry;  “ A New  Series  of  Contributions  to  the  Literature 
of  Art,”  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake;  and  a great  number 
of  new  and  improved  Editions  of  Books,  which  have 
established-  their  popularity. 
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Messrs.  Moxon  announce,  under  the  title  of  a “ Royal 
Gift  Book,”  a splendid  volume  on  Windsor  Castle  illus- 
trated by^  thirty  photographs,  printed  in  permanent 
colours,  with  descriptive  text  by  Her  Majesty’s  Librarian, 
the  lamented  Mr.  Woodward ; Gustave  Dore’s  Illustra- 
tions of  Thomas  Hood ; Mr.  Seccombe’s  Etchings  illus- 
trative of  Hood’s  Golden  Legend,  “ Miss  Kilmansegg  and 
her  precious  Leg two  unpublished  Plays  b}'-  Hood ; a 
new  Life  of  Shelley  b}’-  Mr.  Rossetti,  accompanying  a 
carefully  revised  edition  of  his  works ; and,  lastly,  what 
promises  to  be  a work  of  considerable  utility,  Haydn’s 
“ Universal  Index  of  Biography  from  the  Creation  to  the 
present  Time,”  edited  by  Mr.  Bertrand  Payne. 


Messrs.  Groombridge  have  readv  “ An  Introduction 
on  the  Science  of  Heat,”  by  T.  A'  Orme  ; and  The 
Mother’s  Recompense,”  by  Grace  Aguilar,  new  edition. 

Messrs.  Hogg  & Son  have  in  the  press  “ A Dictionary 
of  Ritual  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Terms,  by  the  Rev. 
F.  G.  Lee,  D.C.L. ; and,  by  the  same  author,^  “ The  Ma- 
nuale  Clericorum  : a Guide  for  the  Reverent  and  Decent 
Celebration  of  Divine  Service.” 

Mr.  Bentley  will  publish,  in  the  course  of  a few  clavs 
‘‘  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  told  in  her  Letters  to 
her  Friends : containing  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  her 
most  celebrated  Contemporaries.” 


Messrs.  Rivington’s  announcements  commence  with 
a volume  destined  to  excite  considerable  attention,  an 
authorised  translation  from  the  German  of  “The  Pope  and 
the  Council,”  by  Janus.  “ The  Story  of  the  Gospels,  in  a 
single  narrative,  combined  from  the  Four  Evangelists, 
showing  in  a new  translation  their  unitv ; ” “ Brigh- 
stone  Sermons,”  by  George  Moberly,  DT.L.,  Bishop- 
Elect  of  Sarum ; “ Bible  Readings  for  Famil}’’  Prayer,”  bv 
the  Rev.  W . H.  Ridley,  M.A  ; Mr.  Liddon’s  interesting 
sketch  of  “Walter  Kerr  Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,” 
reprinted  from  27ie  Guardian ; An  “ Attempt  to  Deter- 
inine  John  Wesley’s  Place  in  Church  History,  with  the 
aid  of  facts  and  documents  unknown  to  or  unnoticed  by 
his  biographers,”  by  R.  Denny-Urlin,  M.R.I.A.  ; and  a 
“ Dictionaxy  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology  bv 
various  Writers,”  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  editor  of  the  “Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,”  imp.  8vo,  Part  1,  containing  A— K.,  are  among 
the  other  works  to  be  issued  by  the  same  house. 


Messrs.  Macmillan  announce  as  a new  volume  of 
The  Sunday  Library,  “Alfred  the  Great,”  by  Thomas 
Hughes;  “Albrecht  Durer  ofNurnberg':  his  Life,  Let- 
ters, and  Works,”  bj’’  Mr.  C.  Heaton,  with  Photographic 
and  Autotype  Illustrations ; ” “ The  British  Expedition 
to  Abyssinia,”  by  Captain  Hozier  ; and  “ Tales  of  Old 
Travel  re-narrated  by  Henry  Kingsley.” 


Messrs.  Blackwood’s  most  impoidant  announce- 
ments are,  “ The  Poems  of  Ossian : the  Gaelic  Text,  with 
anew  and  literal  English  Translation,”  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Clerk,  2 vols.  8vo ; “ Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of 
George  II.,’’  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  author  of  the  “Life  of 
Edward  Irving,”  2 vols.  8vo ; “ On  Fiction  as  a Means  of 
Popular  Education,”  by  the  Hon.  Lord  Neaves ; Vols.  V. 
and  VI.  of  Mr.  Burton’s  “ Histoiy  of  Scotland  from  Agri- 
cola s Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1688  ”;  and  “As 
regards  Protoplasm  in  relation  to  Professor  Huxley’s 
Essay  on  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life,”  by  J.  H.  Stirling, 
author  of  “ The  Secret  of  Hegel.” 


Trubner  announce  for  early  publicatio: 
'The  Epblem  Writers,  preceded  by  a view  of  Emblec 
Book  Literature  down  to  1616,”  by  Henry  Green,  M.A. 

Gold  Fields  and  Mineral  Districts  of  Victoria,”  b 
Dr.R.B.  Smyth;  a Second  Series  of  BaronVanDe  Weyer’ 
Choix  d’Opuscules  Philosophiques,  Historiques,  Poli 
tiques  et  Litteraires  “ A Translation  of  the  Ethics  an< 
Letters  of  B.  de  Spinoza,  with  Life  and  Summary  of  hi 
Doctrines  ; “ The  Coins  of  the  Pathan  Sultans  of  Delhi 
a.d.  1193-lo34,  by  Edward  Thomas  ; and  by  the  sam 
author,  two  volumes  of  “Essays  on  Indian  Antiquities,’ 
Prinsep°^  discoveries  of  Jame 

Messrs.  Hurst  & Blackett  will  issue  next  wee] 
^e  new  novri,  “ Debenham’s  Vow,”  by  Miss  Amelia  £ 
Edwards,  author  of  “ Barbara’s  History,”  &c.,  in  thre 


Mr.  Hotter  announces,  under  the  title  of  Piccadillv, 
Past  and  Present,”  a work  upon  which  he,  originallv  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Dudley  Costello,  has  been 
engaged  for  many  years. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PDKCHASE. 

folio-wing  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
required,  whose  names  and  addresses 

The  Autobiography  op  William  Jerdan.  In  4 Vols 
Men  -whom  I have  Knoivn,  by  William  Jerdan. 

Afto?Brfsted^  English  University  (Cambridge),  by  Charles 

Wanted  by  the  Rav.  JohnPickford,  M.A.  Bolton  Percy  near 
Tadcaster,  Yorkshire.  ’ 


Elegy  on  the  Death  op  Lady  Asgill,  by  Richard  Gardiner. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Colvile,  Lullington,  Burton-on-Trent. 

COWPER’S  History  op  Millwall  (in  Poplar  Parish,  Middlesex). 
Wanted  by  Mr.  Charles  Mason,  3,  Gloucester  Crescent,  Hyde  Park. 

^BeSy^'l83?^®^^^^  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Vol.  III. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  E.  Walford,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Dibdin’s  Bibliographical  Decameron.  3 Vols 

^ Tour.  3 Vols. 

Shakespeare’s  Poems.  First  Edition,  1640. 

Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  First  Edition.  1667. 

Hunter’s  History  op  Doncaster.  2 Vols.  folio. 

Whitaker’s  History  op  Craven. 

Aubrey’s  History  op  Surrey,  b Vols. 

Thurston’s  History  op  Nottinghamshire.  Folio 
Baker’s  History  op  Northamptonshire.  2 Vols.  folio. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street 
Bond  Street,  W. 


The  King  op  the  Peak. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  E.  Clulow  ^'^Son,  Derby. 


t0  C0rre^p0utfpait^. 

Universal  Catalogue  op  Art  Books.  All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Literary  News.  In  consequence  of  the  amount  of  Literary  Intelli- 
gence which  has  reached  us  this  week,  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit 
our  Notes  on  Mr.  Wykeham  J/artm’s  Leeds  Castle ; Mr.  Mayor's  edi- 
tion o/ Baker’s  History  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  a lid  several 
other  books  of  interest. 

J.  F.  F.  Tennyson's  allusion  is  to  Margaret  Roper,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

W.  T.  M.  (Centenarianism)  is  thanked,  and  referred  to  our  3rd  S.  xii. 
321,  ?e/iere  he  tvill  find  the  particulars  which  vre  obtained  in  confirma- 
tion  t/iat  Mr.  Plank  was  one  hundred  years  and  ten  days  old  at  the  lime 
oj  his  death. 

W.  D.  (New  York)  loill  see  by  reference  to  the  Cambridge  Shake- 
speare, vii.  72,  that  he  has  been  anticipated  in  suggesting  “ Uranus."  for 
“ runaways  " in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

Aikin  Irvine.  If  our  Correspondent  will  again  refer  to  “ N.  & Q.” 
2nd  S.  iii.  478,  he  will  find  that  the  date  of  JVatson's  True  Relation  of 
Faction  begun  at  Wisbich  is  1601,  and  that  it  only  fetched  10s. 

E.  L.  H.  Tew.  There  is  no  separate  work  on  Baron  di  Rullecourt's 
assault  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  in  179:1.  The  most  extendi  d notice  of  it 
appeared  in  the  Annual  Registers,  xxv.  S6,  and  the  newspaper  of  that 
time. 

U.  O.  N.  The  line  in  Deut.  x.  is  also  omitted  in  the  British  Museum 
copies  of  The  Bible  of  1519,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  error  occurs  in  the 
whole  edition. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad, 
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MR.  BENTLEY’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FOR 

OCTOBEK  AND  NOA^EMBER. 


THE  LIFE  of  CARDINAL  POLE.  By  the  Very 

REV.  DR.  HOOK,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Forming  the  Eighth 
Volume  of  “ The  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  8vo.  15s. 

[.Ready. 


THE  LIFE  of  JANE  AUSTEN,  Author  of  “ Mans- 
field Park,”  &c.  By  her  Nephew,  the  REV.  J.  E.  AUSTEN 
LEIGH,  Vicar  of  Bray.  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  other  Illustra- 
tions. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the  RIGHT.  HON. 

WILLIAM  WICKHAM,  from  1794.  Including  original  Letters  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Wilberforce,  Lord  Auckland,  Lord  Gren- 
ville, Loui^  XyiII.,^Charles  X^,  Due  d’Enghien,  George  Canning, 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 

Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  her  Friends.  With  Sketches  and 
Anecdotes  of  her  most  celebrated  Contemporaries.  Edited  by  the 
REV.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGE.  3 vols.  crown  8vo. 


iJUKe  01  ii^ortianu,  Jjoru  vv  iiitvYui  i/u,  x iciu.  iiiaiancn  ouYYciicr. , 
Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Grenville,  Secretary  of  Ireland  during  Em- 
mett’s Rebellion.  Edited  by  his  Grandson,  WILLIAM  WICK- 
HAM. With  Portraits  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Wickham  and 
Field  Marshal  Suwarrow,  from  Original  Pictures.  2 vols.  8vo. 


TEE  DIARY  of  NEHEMIAH  WALLINGTON : 

kept  during  the  Troublous  Times  of  Charles  I.  Now  first  published 
from  the  Original  in  the  British  Museum.  Edited  by  MRS.  WEBB. 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo. 


THE  ANNOTATED  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS ; a 

Library  Edition,  with  a History  of  each  Legend,  and  other  illustra- 
tive Notes,  and  some  additional  pieces  and  original  matter.  In 
2 vols.  demy  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  with  an  Original  Frontispiece 
by  George  Cruikshank,  and  all  the  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank  and 
Leech,  and  two  new  ones  by  John  Leech.  Edited  by  the  RE  V. 
RICHARD  DALTON  BARHAM.  30s. 

SIR  HENRY  LYTTON  BULWER’S  HISTORICAL 

CHARACTERS.  Talleyrand— Mackintosh—Cobbett— Canning.  A 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised,  in  crown  8vo,  6s.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author. 


THE  SUN.  By  Amedee  Guillemin.  Author  of 

“ The  Heavens.”  Translated  by  DR.  PHIPSON.  With  Fifty 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 


THE  JACKDAW  of  RHEIMS.  An  Edition  of  this 

celebrated  Legend  in  4to,  with  12  highly-coloured  Illustrations. 


TWELVE  WONDERFUL  TALES.  By  W.  Knox 

WIGRAM,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  Comic  Hlustrations.  Crown 
8vo. 

MISUNDERSTOOD,  A Story  by  Florence  Mont- 
gomery, Author  of  “A  Very  Simple  Story,”  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY.  Being  the  First 

Volume  of  a new  Edition  of  Jane  Austen’s  Works.  Beautifully 
printed.  "To  be  completed  in  five  monthly  volumes.  Crown  8vo, 
uniform  with  “ Bentley’s  Favourite  Novels.”  6s.  each  volume. 


THE  COUNTESS  GUICCIOLI’S  RECOLLECTIONS 

OF  LORD  BYRON.  With  those  of  the  Eye-Witnesses  of  his  Life. 
A New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Price  6s. 


BREEZIE  LANGTON.  A Story  of  Modern  Life. 

By  HAWLEY"  SMART.  A New  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  crown 
8vo,  with  an  Illustration  by  Phiz.  Price  6s.  Forming  the  new 
Volume  of"  Bentley’s  Favourite  Novels.” 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  Burlington  Street. 


MESSRS.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SON’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  ODES  and  EPODES  of  HORACE ; A Metri- 
cal Translation  into  English,  with  Introduction  and  Commentaries. 
By  LORD  LYTTON.  With  Latin  Text.  8vo.  lls. 


A BOOK  about  ROSES  ; How  to  Grow  and  Show 

Them.  By  S.  REYNOLDS  HxVLL,  Author  of  a " Little  Tour  in 
Ireland.”  ' Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

MARY  QUEEN  of  SCOTS  and  her  ACCUSERS. 

By  JOHN  HOSACK,  Barrister-at-Law.  Containing  the  “ Book  of 
Articles  ” produced  against  Queen  Marj'  at  Westminster  in  1569; 
together  with  various  other  Original  Documents.  8vo.  15s. 


JAPAN  : being  a Sketch  of  the  History,  Government, 

and  Officers  of  the  Empire.  By  WALTER  DICKSON.  8vo.  15s. 


SEATS  and  SADDLES,  BITS  and  BITTING  ; and 

the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Restiveness  in  Horses.  By  FRANCIS 
DWYER,  Major  of  Hussars  in  the  Imperial  Austrian  ^rvice.  A 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  comprising  a Section  on  DRAUGHT 
and  HARNESS.  With  Engravings.  7s.  &d. 


FACTS  and  DATES;  or.  The  Leading  Events  in 

Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  the  Principal  Fact|  in  Uie  various 

Physical  Sciences.  By  the  REV.  A.  MACKAY.  LL.D.,  Author 
of  a " Manual  of  Modern  Geography,”  &c.  4s. 


MEMOIR  of  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  BART., 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
By  PROFESSOR  VEITCH  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  8vo, 
with  Portrait,  18s. 


THE  DISCIPLES  of  OUR  LORD  during  the  PER- 
SONAL MINISTRY.  By  WILLIAM  LEE,  D.D.,  Minister  of 
ROXBURGH.  Price  6c?. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  of  the  REIGN  of 

GEORGE  the  SECOND.  By  MRS.  OLIPHANT.  2 vols.  post 
gvo.  [On  iV 01’.  1st. 


WENDERHOLME : A Story  of  Lancashire  and 

Yorkshire.  By  PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON,  Author  of 
“ A Painter’s  Camp,”  &c.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  [Jn  tht  press. 


A New  and  Enlarged  Edition, 

LORD  ST.  LEONARDS’  HANDY-BOOK  on  PRO- 

PERTY LAW.  [Ready. 

THE  POEMS  of  OSSIAN.  The  Gaelic  Text,  'with 

a New  and  Literal  English  Translation  and  Illustrative  Notes. 
By  the  REV.  A.  CLERK,  Kilmallie.  2 vols.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

FLOWERS  from  FATHERLAND  on  ENGLISH 

SOIL.  Translations  from  the  German.  By  JOHN  PITCAHtN 
TROTTER  ; A.  MERCER  ADAM,M.O.;  and  GEORGE  COLT- 
MAN,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  Un  the  press. 

PICCADILLY  ! A Fragment  of  Contemporary  Bio- 

graphy. By  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

AS  REGARDS  PROTOPLASMS  in  Relation  to 

Professor  Huxley’s  Essay  on  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life.  By 
JAMES  HUTCHESON  STIRLING,  F.R.C.S.  and  LL.D.,  Edin- 
burgh. [In  the  press. 

ON  FICTION  as  a MEA'NS  of  POPULAR  TEACH- 

ING. A Lecture.  By  LORD  NEAVES.  [In  the  press. 


The  Concluding  Y’^olumes  (V.  and  VI.)  of 

MR.  JOHN  HILL  BURTON’S  HISTORY  of  SCOT- 

LAND, from  Agricola’s  Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

[/» the  press. 

45,  George  Street,  Edinburgh  ; and  37,  Paternoster  Row, 
London. 
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Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


ALEXANDER  GIBSON  HUNTER,  OF  BLACKNESS, 
AND  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

In  his  Memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  J,  Gr. 
Lockhart  has  somewhat  reflected  on  the  memory 
of  Mr.  A.  G.  Hunter,  of  Blackness,  as  he  has  done 
still  more  unsparingly  on  the  memory  of  Archibald 
Constable,  the  two  Ballantynes,  and  other  intimate 
friends  and  associates  of  the  illustrious  novelist. 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  was  the  heir  of  large  estates  in 
the  county  of  Forfar,  and  practised  as  a Writer 
to  the  Signet  at  Edinburgh,  became  partner  in 
the  publishing  house  of  Archibald  Constable  and 
Co.  about  1801.  Through  the  funds  which  he 
put  into  the  concern,  the  Arm  were  enabled  to 
undertake  the  publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, and  give  to  the  world  in  appropriate  form 
the  earlier  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  When 
Mr.  Hunter  succeeded  to  his  family  inheritance 
in  1809,  he  proceeded  to  reside  at  Blackness 
House,  near  Dundee,  and  disposed  to  Constable 
his  share  in  the  publishing  business.  Lockhart 
ascribes  the  dissolution  of  the  co-partnership  to 
Mr,  Hunter’s  ebullitions  of  temper.  It  is  interest- 
ing, after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  to  be  enabled, 
on  the  most  incontrovertible  evidence,  to  vin- 
dicate Mr.  Hunter  from  the  imputations  of  a 
reckless  biographer,  and  further  to  associate  his 
name  with  Sir^  Walter  Scott  in  a relationship 
which  cannot  fail  to  attract  public  interest. 

Being  lately  on  a visit  to  Blackness  House,  the 
principal  seat  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  David 


Hunter  of  Blackness,  I was  privileged  with  his 
permission  to  examine  his  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, which  form  a part  of  a remarkable  store 
of  paintings,  rare  books,  and  art  treasures  pre- 
served in  his  quaint  old  mansion.  Among  many 
other  interesting  communications  addressed  to 
Mr.  Hunter  and  his  ancestors  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, I came  upon  the  following,  which  I 
transcribed : — 

“ Edinburgh,  26  March,  1825. 

“ David  Hunter,  Esq.  of  Blackness — 

“ Sir — I had  the  pleasure  of  sending  you,  by  carrier, 
a set  of  the  Novels,  Tales,  and  Romances  of  the  Author 
of  Waverley,  in  33  volumes,  and  the  Poetical  Works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  eight  volumes.  They  will  aid  the 
commencement  of  your  Library,  and  I have  to  request 
you  will  receive  them  as  a small  memorial  of  my  sincere 
regard  for  you,  and  as  the  representative  of  an  early  and 
most  justly  esteemed  friend.  Had  your  Father  been  now 
alive,  no  man  would  have  delighted  more  in  the  perusal 
of  these  works  ; no  one  could  better  have  appreciated 
their  merits,  or  more  fully  rejoiced  in  their  celebrity. 

“ You  have  besides  other  claims  to  the  possession  of 
these  volumes  from  their  Publisher.  One  of  these  claims 
I cannot  forget,  and  must  now  repeat  to  you— that  I 
have  very  often  heard  your  father  express  "a  wish  that 
the  distinguished  individual — since  the  author  of  Waver- 
ley — would  turn  his  mind  to  novel-writing,  and  which  in 
the  most  warm  terms,  he  used  to  predict,  would  place 
the  Great  Unknown  most  prominently  without  a rival 
in  literature.  And  this,  I think  I can  venture  to  assure 
you,  sometimes  happened  (in  Mr.  Hunter’s  own  enthu- 
siastic manner)  in  the  Author’s  own  presence.  This  is 
a little  historical  notice,  which  I cannot  resist  the  grati- 
fication of  now  recording,  and  which  I am  sure  cannot 
but  be  pleasing  to  you.  I do  not,  however,  pretend  to 
say  what  effect,  or  any,  these  prophetic  effusions  may 
have  had  in  producing  the  works  originally,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance has  very  often  occurred  to  me,  when  thinking 
of  former  days. 

“ It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  and 
with  best  wishes,  believe  that  I am  always, 

“ My  dear  Sir, 

“Your  sincere  friend, 

“Archh.  Constable. 

“ P.S. — I need  not  say  that  you  will  consider  this 
letter,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  works  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley,  as  entirely  confidential  and  private — I mean  in 
so  far  as  regards  the  Author.” 

Mr.  Constable’s  postscript  refers  to  the  secret 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
which  had  not  yet  been  divulged,  but  which  the 
writer  had  apprehended,  on  a review  of  his  letter, 
might  be  guessed  at.  That  a Forfarshire  land- 
owner,  then  a partner  of  his  publishers,  should 
have  suggested  to  Scott  that  he  would  do  well  to 
turn  his  attention  to  novel-writing,  and  should 
have  confidently  predicted  his  success  in  the  art, 
are  facts  worthy  of  historical  notice.  Mr.  Hunter 
died  in  1812,  at  about  the  age  of  forty.  He  was 
an  elegant  scholar  and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
the  fine  arts.  As  a musician  he  excelled.  Several 
songs  from  his  pen  may,  ere  long,  with  musical 
accompaniments,  be  given  to  the  world. 

Charles  Eogees,  LL.D. 

Suowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
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HENRICK  NICLAES : THE  FAMILY  OF  LOVE. 

Dr.  Fr.  Nippold  of  Emmerich  published  in 
ISTiedner’s  Zeitschrift  fur  die  historische  Theologie, 
1862,  pp.  324  sq[c[.,  a treatise  on  the  Dutch  mystic, 
Henrick  Niclaes,  and  the  sect  founded  by  him, 
commonly  known  in  England  under  the  name  of 
the  Family  of  Love.  In  this  treatise  Dr.  N.  endea- 
voured to  give  an  account,  as  complete  as  possible, 
of  the  life  and  works  of  that  prophet j justly  re- 
marking in  his  introduction  that  — 

while  the  outlines  of  the  Munster  riots  are  generally 
well  known,  and  even  the  details  of  this  event  have  been 
accurately  investigated  and  described,  the  other  eman- 
ations of  Anabaptistic  mysticism  seem  to  be  totally 
forgotten.  Trechsel  and  Erbkam  have  indeed  made 
Anabaptistic,  Antitrinitarian,  and  Antinoraian  doctrines, 
for  which  some  heretics  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
were  notorious,  the  object  of  careful  investigations;  but 
other,  and  just  the  most  important  and  most  interesting, 
phenomena  have  hardly  j^et  been  noticed.  The  very 
remarkable  arch-heretic  David  Joris,  and  the  no  less 
remarkable  Henrick  Niclaes,  whose  Familia  Caritatis 
{Family  of  Love)  is  mentioned  everj^where  among  the 
sects  of  the  Reformation,  have  never  been  the  object  of 
special  inquiries.*  And  yet  a glance  at  the  writings  of 
H.  N.  and  those  of  his  antagonists  will  show  us  that  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  consider  the  ideas  of  the  en- 
thusiast and  the  tenets  of  his  followers  somewhat  closer.” 

Although  it  does  not  appear  from  Dr.  Nippold’s 
treatise  that  he  has  read  Fuller’s  Church  History 
of  Britain^  ed.  Brewer,  iv.  p.407,  sqq.,  nor  Strype’s 
Annals  of  the  Reformation,  ii.  i.  p.  556,  &c.,  who 
give  a somewhat  elaborate  account  of  H.  N.  and* 
his  followers,  yet  his  work  will  not  be  thought 
superfluous,  as  it  gives  us  a list  of  64  manuscripts, 
books  and  pamphlets,  written  by  (mostly  in  a Low- 
German  dialect),  on  and  against,  H.  N.,  of  which 
only  a few  were  known  to  Strype  and  Fuller. 
And  as  all  the  works  connected  with  this  prophet 
and  his  sect  have  already  long  ago  been  called 
albis  corvis  rarioraf[  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be 
altogether  lost,  we  can  understand  that  Dr.  N.’s 
task  has  not  been  trifling. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Tiele,  the  conservator  of  the  Leyden 
University  Library — a man  who,  yet  young,  has 
already  won  a great  reputation  l)y  his  bibliogra- 
phical and  historical  labours  — discovered  two 
years  ago,  in  the  important  library  (at  present  no 
longer  existing)  of  Messrs.  Enschede,  the  celebrated 
tyjDe-founders  of  Haarlem,  that  a part  of  the  manu- 
scripts enumerated  by  Dr.  N.  existed  already  in 
print,  and  gave  in  Le  Bibliophile  Beige,  Bruxelles, 
1868,  pp.  121  sqq.,  under  the  heading  Christophe 
Rlantin  et  le  Seetaire  Mystique,  Henrick  Niclaes, 
an  account  of  these  editions,  with  some  very  in- 
teresting additions  to  Dr.  Nippold’s  treatise,  to 

* Since  Dr.  Nippold’s  treatise  was  published  there  has 
appeared  in  Holland  a work  entitled  David  Joris,  Biblio- 
grafie  door  Dr.  A.  Van  der  Linde,  ’s  Hage.  M.  NyhofF, 
1867,  8o.  I 

t Vogt,  Cat.  hist,  criticus  librorum  rariorum.  Ed.  4°, 
p.  487. 


which  Mr.  Charles  Euelens,  the  Conservator  of 
the  Brussels  Library,  added  some  other  curious 
documents. 

As  Mr.  Tiele  was  of  opinion  that  in  England 
especially,  where  our  prophet  lived,  and  worked, 
and  exercised  a great  influence  for  a long  time, 
much  was  to  be  found  which  would  throw  light 
on  many  at  present  obscure  points,  he  invited  me- 
to  try  what  I could  find  in  English . libraries,  in 
connection  with  this  subject;  and  I was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  in  the  Bev.  Dr.  Corrie,  the  Master 
of  Jesus  College  here,  a man  who  not  only  pos- 
sesses a remarkably  rich  collection  of  the  works 
of  H.  N.,  but  who,  with  great  kindness,  lent  me- 
for  an  indefinite  period  his  treasures  to  enable  me 
to  make  whatever  investigations  I should  think 
necessary.  His  collection  consists  mostly  of  trans- 
lations into  English  of  the  treatises  already  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Nippold  under  their  original  titles. 
But  they  are  on  that  account  no  less  valuable  as- 
testimonials  of  the  esteem  in  which  were  held 
the  works  of  a man  who  took  a considerable  part 
in  the  religious  movements  of  a period  for  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  English  history.  Dr. 
Corrie’s  collection  contains,  moreover,  translations 
of  some  works  of  which  no  copy  is  yet  known  in 
the  original  language. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Tiele  and  me  to  col- 
lect all  materials  we  can  find  for  an  eventual 
complete  biographical  account  of  the  celebrated 
mystic.  The  list  which  I give  below  merely 
contains  the  books  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Corrie, 
and  three  which  I found  in  the  University  Library 
here.  I have  no  doubt,  however,  that  when  the 
subject  attracts  the  attention  of  librarians  and 
collectors  of  rare  and  curious  books,  many  addi- 
tions to  this  list  will  be  found,  and  I need  scarcely 
say  that  every  scrap  of  information,  as  regards- 
H.  N.  and  his  life  or  works,  either  sent  to  me 
directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  N.  & Q./*" 
will  be  thankfully  received. 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  say  that  most  of  the 
books  are  published  under  his  initials,  H.  N. 
Some  of  the  English  translations  have,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  originals,  vignettes  on  the  first  and 
last  leaf,  of  which  one  represents  the  victory  of 
the  Way,  Truth  and  Life  over  the  World,  Sin, 
and  Death;  above  which  we  read.  Now  goeth 
the  judgment  over  the  luorld,  &c. ; underneath, 
Now  is  the  Salvation,  the  Power  and  the  ^Kingdom 
become  our  Gods,  &c.  Another  vignette  consists 
of  a circle  surrounding  the  words  coronm  assimi^ 
labo  iudicium  meum  (2  Esd.  v.  42),  and  in  the  middle 
the  word  ninb  surrounded  by  a glory.  A third 
represents  a heart  in  which  we  find  a plant  in 
flower,  and  two  hands  joined.  Each  hand  holds  a 
scroll,  on  the  one  of  which  we  find  the  word 
Love,  on  the  other  Truth.  Above,  on  the  left-hand 
side,  "we  read  the  word  niHS  on  the  right 
Emmanuel,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  glories. 
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clouds,  and  angels.  A representation  of  these 
vignettes,  as  well  as  a more  elaborate  description 
of  the  books,  is  to  be  found  in  The  Bookworm  of 
this  year,  published  by  the  well-known  biblio- 
grapher J.  Ph.  Berjeau. 

1°.  Mirabilia  opera  Dei:  | Certaine  wonderfull  Works 
of  1 God  which  hapned  to  H.  N.  even  from  his  | youth ; and 
how  the  God  of  Heaven  hath  united  | himself  with  him, 
and  raised  up  his  gracious  j Word  in  him,  and  how  he 
hath  chosen  | and  sent  him  to  be  a Minister  of  | his  gra- 
cious Word.  I Published  by  Tobias  a Fellow  Elder  with  | 
H.  N.  in  the  Houshold  of  Love.  | Translated  out  of 
Base  Almain.  j xii.  & 138  pp.  4°. 

2”.  A Vol.  in  containing  the  following  tracts  and 
epistles  — 

I.  Institutio  puerorum.  [ Kinder  Bericht,  | Met  vele  | 
Goeder  Lere,  | Dorch  H.  N.  vp  By  me  vorordent : ] &c. 
Anno  1575.  j — ii.  Exhortatio.  | De  | Eerste  Vorma- 
ninge  ] HN,  | Tot  syne  Kinderen,  unde  demHiisgesinne  ] 
der  Lieften  ) Jesu  Christi.  | . . . Anno  1573.  | — iii.  Dicta 
H N.  I Leerafftige  Rede : ] Also  desulue  van  H N vth- 
gesproken,  vnde  vth  de  [ Rede  synes  Mundes,  nae- 
geschreuen  | zynt.  | &c.  — iv.  Epistolae  H N.  | De  Vor- 
nompste  1 Epistelen  | H N,  ] Die  he,  dorch  den  hilligen 
Geist  der  Lieften  ; am  | dach  gegeuen,  vnde ; am  meesten ; 
an  de  hief-  | hebberen  der  Waerheit  vnde  syne  Beken- 
den,  I geschreuen  vnde  gesendt  heft,  j &c.  Anno  1577.  | 

These  epistles  are  each  provided  with  a sepa- 
rate heading,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  give, 
as  some  of  them  have  been  published  separately, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  numbers  following : — 

a.  Ein  Roepende  stemme  des  hilligen  Geistes  der 
Lieften,  &c.  b.  Eine  korte  vnde  grundige  Berichtinge 
van  de  Vorborgentheit  der  Lieften.  c.  Eine  grundige 
Berichtinge,  wahrinne  idt  Vnderscheit  tusschen  Godt, 
den  Vader,  vnde  synen  Sone  . . . vorklaret  wert.  d.  Eine 
klare  Berichtinge  van  de  Middel-werckinge  Jesu  Christi, 
die  in  dem  Geiste  geschiit.  e.  Ein  Vpweckinge  des 
Herten  tot  de  Nafolginge  Christi,  in  dem  Lyden  synes 
Criitzes,  &c.  /.  Grundige  Berichtinge  vnde  Underscheit 
der  Vorstandenissen,  na  de  Waerheit  der  hilliger  Schrif- 
tiiren,  &c.  g.  Ein  ware  Gericht  edder  Ordel,  vth  dem 
Denste  der  Lieften,  wedder  idt  falsche  Gericht  edder 
Ordel,  vth  dem  Fleische,  &c.  h.  Ein  klaer  Underscheit 
van  de  Gelatenheit  vnde  Vngelatenheit  in  dem  Geiste, 
&c.  i.  Van  de  Densten  vnde  Ceremonien  der  Christenen 
vnde  der  Unchristenen,  vnde  van  dem  rechten  vnde 
falschen  Gebriike  dersuluer,  &c.  k.  Ein  Kostelicke 
Klennode  der  siiuerlicher  Berichtingen  vnde  lieflicker 
Vormaningen,  &c.  1.  StrafFe  vnde  Vormaninge  vth 

hertelycker  Lieften,  tor  Betreckinge  vnder  de  Gehor, 
samheit  der  Lieften,  vnde  tor  Boete  vor  ere  Silnden,  &c. 
m.  Berispende  Underwisinge  vnde  lieflicke  Vormaninge, 
vth  hertelicke  Liefte,  &c.  n.  Lieflicke  Underwisingen 
an  einen  Liefhebber  der  Waerheit,  die  thovohren  ein 
Lasterer  des  Denstes  der  Lieften  . . . gewest,  &c. 
o.  Eine  korte  Vormaninge  an  einen  Junger  in  dem 
Denste  der  Lieften,  &c.  p.  Eine  hertelicke  Vormaninge 
an  alle  Liefhebberen  der  Waerheit,  &c.  q.  Eine  vnder- 
wisende  Vormaninge  an  de  Goedtwilligen,  die  sich  tot 
de  Gehorsamheit  der  Lieften  gantzelick  buer-geueu,  &c. 
r.  Van  des  Minschen  Heerlickheit  im  Anfangk:  van 
S3’’Dem  Affal,  Dodt,  &c.  s.  Eine  lieflicke  Vormaninge, 
geschreuen  vnde  gesendt  an  einem  Hiisgesinne,  dem 
Husgesinne  der  Lieften  thoe-gedaen,  &c.  t.  Eine  her- 
telicke Vormaninge  an  de  yferigeste  goedt-Avillige  Herten 
to  de  Gerechticheit,  &c.  u.  StrafFe  vnde  Berispinge  der 
Hoererie,  &c. — v.  Terra  Pacis.  | Ware  Getugenisse  | van 


idt  I Geistelick  Landtschop  | des  Fredes  [ . . . . Gedriickt 
to  Cdlln  am  Rein,  dorch  Niclas  Bohm-bargen.  Anno 
M.D.LXxx.  I — VI.  Prophetic  | des  | Geistes  der  Lieften.  | 

. . . . Anno  1573. 

The  signatures  run  A-Z,  A a-Z  z,  A a a-I  i P, 
220  11.  or  440  pp.  Three  engravings  are  found  in 
this  work,  two  of  which  are  repeated  twice  or 
thrice.  They  are  very  characteristic  for  the  style 
of  their  execution,  and  remarkable  because  they 
would  prove  that  the  book  was  really  printed 
after  1656,  for  we  find  on  one  of  them  It,  Gay- 
wood  Fecit,  1656.”  This  engraving,  representing 
the  circle  with  the  word  ninb  surrounded  by 
clouds,  angels,  and  the  symbols  of  the  four 
evangelists,  occurs  four  times  in  the  copy  I have 
before  me.  It  is  pasted  in  thrice,  but  the  fourth 
time  it  occurs,  on  the  very  last  leaf  of  the  book 
— it  is  evidently  the  other  half  of  sign.  liib  1 
presume,  therefore,  that  the  book  was  printed 
in  or  after  1656,  and  that  the  dates  1573,  1577, 
and  1580,  which  occur  in  the  book,  indicate  the 
time  in  which  the  first  editions  were  printed. 

Some  weeks  ago  my  attention  was  called  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Muller,  the  learned  bookseller  of 
Amsterdam,  to  a unique  copy  of  a work  of  H.  N., 
sold  by  him  some  years  ago,  entitled : Evangelium 
Regni.  Ein  Frolicke  Bodeschop  vam  Rycke.  This 
work  had  also  an  engraving  of  E.  Gaywood,  with 
the  date  (Fecit)  1656,  which  left  no  doubt  to 
Mr.  Muller  that  the  book  was  printed  in  England 
about  that  time.  What  may,  however,  have  been 
the  reason  for  printing  at  that  time,  in  England, 
books  of  this  kind  in  a Low-German  dialect  ? 

N®  3.  The  first  Epi-  | stle  of  H.  N.  | A Crying-voyce 
of  the  holye  Spirit  of  | Loue,  wherwith  all  People,  eauea 
out  of  meere  Grace;  j are  called  and  intirelie-bidden, 
through  H.  N.,  to  the  | true  Repentaunce  for  their  Synnes 
to  the  Entraunce  of  | the  upright  Christian  Life,  and  to 
the  Howse  of  the  Loue  of  1 Jesu  Christ.  | . . . . Trans- 
lated out  of  Base-almayne  into  English,  j 16  pp.  8®- 
black  letter. 

N®  4.  The  First  Epistle.  | A | crying  voice  | of  the  holy 
Spirit  of  Loue,  | wherewith  all  People  are  out  of  | meer 
Grace,  called  and  bidden  b}^  H.  N.  to  the  true  Repentance 
for  their  Sins,  | &c.  Printed  in  the  yeer,  1648  \ ; A-D*, 
32  11.  small  8®.  Roman  type. 

This  ed.  contains  3 other  Epistles  of  H.  N. 
with  the  following  headings : — 

b.  A short  and  pithy  Instruction  of  the  Mysterie  of 
the  Love;  c.  A groundly  Instruction,  Avherin  the 
difference  betwixt  God  the  Father,  and  his  Son 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  declared,  &c. ; d.  A deer 
Instruction  of  the  Mediation  of  Jesu  Christ,  that 
cometh  to  passe  in  the  spirit,  for  a Reconciliation 
betwixt  God  and  the  Man. 

N®  5.  The  First  Epistle.  | A Crjdng-vojme  | of  the  holy 
Spirit  of  Loue,  | wherwith  all  People  are,  out  of  | meere 
Grace;  called  and  bidden  by  | H.  K.  to  the  true  Repent- 
ance for  thier  | Sinnes,  | &c.  A-Ff  ^ except  I & Ff  O* 
and  S®,  210  11  (420  pp.),  small  8®,  black  letter. 

This  ed.  contains  also  the  translation  of  the  19 
other  epistles  of  H.  N,  of  which  the  original  titles 
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liave  been  given  under  N“  2,  iv.  a-ii.  They  are 
severally  headed  as  follows  : — 

5.  A short  and  pithy  Instruction  of  the  Mistery  of 
the  Lone ; c.  A gronndly  Instruction,  wherin  the 
r Difference  betwixt  God,  the  Father,  and  his  Sonne, 
the  Lorde  Jesus  Christ,  is  declared,  &.c.;  d.  A 
cleere  Instruction  of  the  Mediation  of  Jesu  Christ, 
&c. ; e.  A Stirring-up  of  the  Heart  to  the  Immita- 
tion  or  Following  of  Christ,  in  the  Suffering  of  his 
Crosse,  &c. ; f.  A groundly  Instruction  and  a Dis- 
tinction of  Understandings,  according  to  the  Trueth 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  &c. ; g.  A true  Judgment  or 
Sentence,  proceeding  out  of  the  Seruice  of  Loue, 
against  the  false  Judgment  of  Sentence,  proceeding 
out  of  the  Flesh,  &c. ; h.  A cleere  Distinction  of  the 
Submission  and  Unsubmission  in  the  Spirit,  &c  ; 
i.  Of  the  Seruices  and  Ceremonyes  of  the  Christians 
and  of  the  Unchristians,  and  of  the  right  and  false 
Uce  of  them,  &c.;  k.  A precious  Juell  of  pure  In- 
structions and  loueing  Exhortations,  &c. ; 1.  A Re- 
buke and  Exhortaciou  out  of  harty  Loue,  &c. ; m.  An 
Information  and  Loueing  Exhortation  of  Reproofe, 
written  and  sent  unto  One,  out  of  harty  Loue,  &c. ; 
n.  Loueing  Informacions  vnto  a Louer  of  the  Trueth, 
which  before-tyme  was  a Blaspheamer  of  the  Ser- 
vice of  Loue  and  the  Ministers  therof,  &c. ; o.  A 
breefe  Exhortacion  vnto  a Disciple  in  the  Seruice  of 
Loue,  &c. ; p.  An  harty  Exhortacio  vnto  all  Loners 
of  the  Trueth,  &c. ; An  instructionable  Exhorta- 
cion vnto  the  Good-willing-ones,  which  do  wholly 
giue-ouer  themselues  to  the  Obedience  of  the  Loue, 
&c. ; r.  A groundly  Instructio  of  the  Mans  Glory,  in 
the  Beginning : of  his  Fall,  Death,  &c. ; s.  A loue- 
ing Exhortaciou  written  and  sent  vnto  an  Hows- 
holde,  that  are  ioyned  to  the  Famyly  of  Loue,  &c. ; 
t.  An  harty  Exhortacion  vnto  the  most-zealous  good- 
willing  Hearts  to  the  Rig^hteousnes,  &c. ; u.  A Chas- 
tising and  Reproofe  of  Whoordom,  &c. 

J.  H.  Hessels. 

Chesterton  Road,  Cambridge. 

( To  he  continued.) 


CHAUCER’S  “ COL-FOX  ” AND  « GATTOTHED.” 

I.  “A  col-fox,  ful  of  sleigh  iniquite.” 

The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale,  1.  394. 

A col-fox  is  a cunning  fox,  though  Bailey  ex- 
plains it  as  a hlach  fox.  The  prefix  col-  occurs 
again  in — (1)  ^^colle-tregetour  ” {House  of  Fame, 
1.  187) ; (2)  col-prophet/’  a false  prophet ; and 
(3)  col-poyson.” 

“ Whereby  I found  I was  the  heartless  hare. 

And  not  the  beast  col-prophets  did  declare.” 

Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  ed.  Haslewood,  ii.  74. 

“ Col-prophet's  lying  skyll.” — Ib.  ii.  75. 

“ Col-prophet  and  cole-poyson  thou  art  both.” 

Hey  wood,  Ep.  89  (quoted  in  Wright’s  Prov. 

Diet.) 

Cole-knyf,  in  Townley  Mysteries,  may  be  ex-  | 
plained  either  as  treacherous  knife  or  cruel  knife.  | 
I am  not  aware  that  any  satisfactory  etymology  I 
of  the  prefix  col  (or  co/e)  has  been  given  by  Eng-  j 
lish  glossary-makers.  Stratmann  unfortunately  I 
omits  col-fox  in  his  valuable  Early  English  Die-  j 
tionary.  Jamieson  gives  Corn.  7t;a// = cunning.”  j 


I think  however  we  may  look  for  the  origin  of  this 
I prefix  in  a quarter  where  one  would  least  expect  to 
I find  it,  that  is,  in  the  adjective  cool  (or  cold),  which 
I we  sometimes  employ  in  a sense  more  expressive 
perhaps  than  elegant.  In  Early  English  authors 
we  find  calcl  or  cold  used  in  the  sense  of  crafty, 
cruel,  &c. 

“ And  her  wat”?  be  kyng  ka3t  wvth  cdlde  (treacherous, 
cruel)  prynces.” 

Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  B.  1.  1215. 

“ Calle  hem  alle  to  my  corfc  po  calde  (cunning,  know- 
ing) clerkkes.” — Ib,  1.  1562. 

In  colwarde  and  crooked  dede3  ” {Ib.  p.  42, 
1.  181)  we  seem  to  have  colwarde  in  the  sense  of 
crafty,  cunning,  which  may  be  identical  with  the 
Shetland  word  calwart,  somewhat  cold.  (See  Ed- 
monston’s  Etymolog.  Gloss,  of  the  Shetland  and 
Orkney  Dialects;  Philological  Society,  1866.) 

In  the  Troy  Book  (now  being  edited  by  Mr. 
Donaldson  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society)  I 
find  (p.  89,  1.  2710)  cold  ioirdis  = cyvlqI  fates  ; in 
Robert  of  Gloucester'' s Chronicle,  ed.  Hearne,  i.  131, 
cole-red  occurs  in  the  sense  of  cruel,  cold-blooded 
counsel ; but  the  Cotton  MS.  Calig.  A.xi.  reads  colde 
red ; cf.  colde  comfort  in  Nash’s  Peter  Penniless,  ed. 
Collier,  p.  11.  There  is  written  authority  for 
cold  poison  (cold  pizon),  which,  however,  I will 
not  quote.  Cold  prophet  is  more  common,  and 
Nares  has  several  instances,  but  the  following  is 
from  Lyly’s  Euphues,  ed.  Arber,  p.  78  : — 

“ You  may,  gentleman,  accompt  me  for  a colde  prophet 
thus  hastely  to  devine  of  your  disposition.” 

II.  Lyly’s  use  of  gagge-toothed  in  the  sense  of 
lascivious  illustrates  gat-tothed  (Prologue  to  Cant, 
Tales,  1.  470.) 

I “ If  shee  be  gagge-toothed,  tell  hir  some  merry  jest  to 
j make  hir  laughe.” — Euphues,  p.  116. 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  applied  only  to 
women : — 

“The  poets  were  ill-advised  thatfained  him  (/.  e.  Pride) 
to  be  a leane  gag-toothed  beldame." — Nash,  Peter  Penni- 
less, p.  31. 

As  gagge-toothed  appears  to  mean  having  teeth 
standing  or  projecting  out  (cf.  dentes  exerti,  gag- 
, teeth,  or  teeth  standing  out,”  Nojnenclator,  1585, 
j p.  29,  quoted  in  Halliwell’s  Archaic  and  Provincial 
I Dictionary)  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  gat  = 
j goat,*  as  some  etymologists  have  suggested.  It 
seems  evident  that  a gat-toothed  (or  gagge-toothed) 
mouth  originally  meant  a coarse,  sensuous  mouth, 
indicative  of  the  owner’s  temperament.  M.  K. 

* Gat  is  a Northern  form  of  the  word  goat,  for  which 
Chaucer  would  write  got  or  goot,  as  in  Pro).  1.  690,  where 
a Northerner  would  have  written  gat. 
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BALLAD  : MY  POLL  AND  MY  PARTNER 
JOE.” 

In  an  anonymous  work  entitled  Hereford  Ca- 
thedral, City,  and  Neighbourhood  ; a Handbook  for 
Visitors  and  Residents  (3rd  edit.  Hereford^  1867,) 
the  authorship  of  this  ballad  is  attributed  {City 
Guide,  93)  to  William  Havard  (born  1735,  died 
1811),  the  son  of  a small  shopkeeper  in  Hereford, 
who  came  to  London  almost  penniless,  and  by 
industry  and  ability  eventually  obtained  the  posi- 
tion of  a partner  in  the  banking  firm^  of  Jones, 
Loyd,  & Co.  It  is  asserted  that,  besides  this  song, 
he  contributed  several  nautical  pieces  to  Dibdin’s 
collection.  The  writer  makes  these  statements 
very  confidently,  and  without  any  allusion  what- 
ever to  the  fact  that  for  eighty  years  My  Poll 
and  my  Partner  Joe”  had  been  universally  re- 
ceived as  the  production  of  Charles  Dibdin.  Let 
us  therefore  see  what  Dibdin  himself  has  to  say 
on  the  subject. 

In  1803  appeared  The  Professional  Life  of  Mr. 
Dibdin,  written  by  himself.  Together  ivith  the 
Words  of  Six  Hundred  Songs  selected  from  his 
Works.  In  the  second  volume  of  this  autobio- 
graphy the  author,  relating  the  several  incidents 
connected  with  his  proposed  voyage  to  India  in 
1788,  speaks,  amongst  other  things,  of  the  neces- 
sity for  raising  funds  for  that  purpose,  and  of  his 
ofiering  whatever  he  could  for  sale  to  assist  in 
attaining  the  object.  He  tells  us  he  sold  several 
of  his  compositions  to  music-sellers,  and  complains 
of  the  small  prices  he  obtained  for  them.  Thus 
he  says  (p.  239)  : — 

“ ‘ The  Waterman,’  better  known  by  the  title  of  ‘ My 
Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe,’  which  certainly  cleared  the 
publisher  two  hundred  pounds,  I was  compelled  to  sell 
for  two  guineas;  and  ‘Nothing  like  Grog,’  also  a very 
popular  song,  yielded  me  no  more  than  half  a guinea.  I 
shall  here  insert  some  of  the  songs  I allude  to.” 

Then  follow  thirteen  ballads,  amongst  which 
(at  p.  250)  is  ^^My  Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe.” 
This  is  accompanied  by  an  aquatint  illustration  by 
Miss  Dibdin. 

Thomas  Dibdin  (the  son  of  Charles)  included 
the  ballad  in  the  collection  of  his  father’s  songs 
edited  by  him,  and  published  by  Murray  in  1841, 
the  subject  being  one  of  those  selected  for  illus- 
tration by  George  Cruikshank.  (By  the  bye,  both 
artists.  Miss  Dibdin  and  Cruikshank,  have  chosen 
the  same  incident — the  expulsion  from  the  house 
by  the  outraged  seaman  of  his  faithless  wife  and 
partner—for  their  illustration,  but  how  different 
the  result !) 

I shall  feel  obliged  if  the  author  of  the  Here- 
ford handbook  or  any  other  person  will  state 
what  proof  exists  of  Mr.  Havard’s  having  written 
the  ballad.  I should  also  like  to  know  what  are 
the  nautical  pieces  which  Mr.  Havard  contri- 
buted to  Dibdin’s  collection  (what  particular  col- 
lection is  meant?),  and  whether,  seeing  that  he 


survived  the  publication  of  Dibdin’s  Professional 
Life  some  eight  years,  he  took  any  steps  to  assert 
his  own  claim,  or  to  deny  that  of  Dibdin  to  the 
authorship  of  ^^My  Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe.” 

W.  H.  Htjsk. 


GRAY  AND  JUVENAL. 

A large  proportion  of  the  readers  of  N.  & Q.” 
will  be  among  those  who  know  well,  and  delight 
in,  the  exquisite  Latin  alcaics  of  Gray  written  at 
the  Grande  Chartreuse,  specially  the  stanzas  — 

“ Praesentiorem  et  conspicimus  Deum, 

Per  invias  rupes,  fera  per  juga 
Clivosque  pr£eruptos,  sonantes 
Inter  aquas  nemorumque  noctem, 

Quam  si  repostus  sub  trabe  citrea 
Fulgeret  auro  et  Phidiaca  manu.” 

Many  also  will  know  the  passage  which  appears 
to  have  originated  the  thought  thus  grandly  and 
beautifully  expressed.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,  of  its  being  found  in  the 
third  satire  of  Juvenal,  twelfth  to  sixteenth 
verse : — 

“ In  vallem  Egerise  descendimus  et  speluncas 

Dissimiles  veris.  Quanto  pr£estantius  esset 

Numen  aquEe,  viridi  si  margine  clauderet  undas 

Herba,  nec  ingenuum  violarent  marmora  tophum.” 

But  it  was  not  till  recently  that  an  indirect  con- 
firmation of  Gray’s  use  of  this  passage  suggested 
itself  to  me  on  observing  it  stated  by  Mr.  Sim- 
cox,  in  his  edition  of  Juvenal  just  published  by 
Messrs.  Eivingtons,  that  praesentius  ” was  the 
very  reading  for  praestantius  ” adopted  by 
Pithou,  the  great  authority  on  the  manuscript 
text  of  Juvenal.  Mr.  Simcox  alludes  to  this  both 
in  his  introduction  (p.  xxiv.)  and  in  a note  on  the 
passage,  though  he  adopts  praestantius  ” as  cor- 
rect. At  the  same  time  Gray  would  no  doubt 
have  been  aware  of  the  general  application  of  the 
word  praesens  ” in  regard  to  divinity,  as  referred 
to  by  the  editor  just  quoted  in  Virgil’s  Ec.  i.  2, 
and  Georg,  i.  10. 

While  I have  my  pen  in  hand,  may  I ask 
whether  any  reader  of  N.  & Q.”  could  tell  us 
anything  more  explicit  about  the  manuscript  of 
Juvenal  once  at  Buda,  but  now,  according  to  Mr. 
Simcox  {int.,  p.  xxi.),  said  to  be  at  Monte  Pes- 
salo  ” ? Feancis  Teench. 

I slip  Rectory. 


Shaeespeaee  : Sqeele  oe  Cotswold. — 
“There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Staffordshire, 
and  black  George  Bare,  and  Francis  Pickbone,  xnd  TV^ill 
Squele,  a Cotswold  man ; you  had  not  four  such  swinge- 
bucklers  in  all  the  inns  of  court  digam:'— King  Henry  IV, 
Part  II.  Act  III.  Sc.  2. 

So  says  Justice  Shallow.  In  the  few  editions  I 
have  been  able  to  consult  no  attempt  is  made  to 
identify  any  of  these  worthies,  and  I am  not  versed 
in  the  multitude  of  commentaries.  But  I recently 
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became  the  owner  of  a folio  copy  of  Sir  Walter 
Kalegb’s  Historie  of  the  World  (1614),  containing 
many  marginalia  of  a most  miscellaneous  character, 
from  which  I give  four  extracts : — 

“ Shunne  Antliony  Hintons  & George  Greenfeilds 
C0lnpan3^  Pain  Fisher,  Squeal  of  Cotsall,  my  lord  Neddy 
are  needy  company,  good  onely  one  for  another.” — i.  Gl. 

“ Vmphry  Styles,  S'  Vmphry  Foster,  S'  Cornelias 
Farmedo,  My  lord  Nouall,  S' Arthur  Smythea,  M'  Wealch, 
Arthur  Jack  Walker's  man,  sett  all  these  upon  Will 
Smythea,  Squeal  of  Cotsall,  James  V/alker,  Will  Killen- 
try,"  Vincent  de  la  Barre,  & Frauncis  Paulines.  My  lord 
Neddy  Paulatt.’ — i.  152. 

“ Jf'-  Squeal  of  Cotsall  marryeth  Poor  Freeman’s  daugh- 
ter.”—ii.  343. 

“ Shunne  Payn  Fisher  absolutely,  Squeal  of  Cotsall  re- 
solutely.”— ii.  450. 

Several  previous  owners  have  inscribed  their 
names  in  the  book,  but  the  following  seems  to  be 
the  earliest : — 

“ John  Knapton  of  Kyneton  in  y^  County  of  Warwick, 
Ejus  Liber  Anno  Dom.  i709. 

From  the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  MS. 
notes,  as  well  as  from  the  handwriting,  I conclude 
they  were  written  about  1635-1640.  Cotswold 
in  the  passage  cited  is  variously  printed  Cotsole 
and  Cotsald,  and  Shakespeare  has  elsewhere  Cot- 
sail  W.  C.  B. 

An  Eerok  in  Crabb  Kobinson’s  Diary.” — 
-Crabb  Robinson  in  his  Diary ^ November  24, 1823 
(ii.  260),  has  fallen  into  a singular  error,  which  it 
'is  almost  as  singular  to  find  that  the  editor  has 
• overlooked.  It  may  be  worth,  perhaps,  a correc- 
tion in  N.  & Q.”  Robinson  is  chronicling  the  trial 
of  one  of  Carlile’s  men  ” in  the  King’s  Bench  for 
Flaspheniy,  and  narrating  how  a barrister  named 
French  spoke  in  mitigation  : — 

“ ‘ My  Lord,’  he  said,  ‘ you  cannot  punish  this  man, 
now  that  blasphemy  is  justified  by  Act  of  Parliament.’ 
This  roused  Lord  Ellenborough : ‘ That  cannot  be,  Mr. 
French.’  ‘Why,  my  Lord,  the  late  Bill  repealing  the 
penalties  on  denying  the^  Trinity  justify  blasphemy.’ 
This  was  a -very  sore  subject  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  on 
account  of  the  imputed  heterodoxy  of  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, his  father.” 

Thus  writes  the  diarist  of  an  occurrence  which 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  witnessed ; yet,  as 
a matter  of  fact.  Lord  Ellenborough  had  retired 
from  the  bench  just  five  years  before,  and  was 
indeed  dead,  while  the  Chief  Justice  at  this  time 
was  Abbott,  afterwards  Lord  Tenterden. 

C.  T.  B. 

Larking  or  Practical  Joking. — Is  the  follow- 
ing story  an  exception,  or  can  other  examples  be 
quoted  ? — 

“ ...  Or  as  when  the  two  gentlemen,  strangers  to  the 
wonderous  wit  of  the  place,  are  cracking  a bottle  together 
at  some  inn  or  tavern  at  Salisbury,  if  the  great  doody 
who  acts  the  part  of  a madman,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
setters-on  do  that  of  a fool,  should  rattle  his  chains,  and 
dreadfully  hum  forth  the  grumbling  catch  along  the  gal- 
lery ; the  frighted  strangers  stand  aghast,  scared  at  the 
horrid  sound,  they  seek  some  place  of  shelter  from  the 


approaching  danger,  and  if  the  well-barred  windows  did 
admit  their  exit,  would  venture  their  necks  to  escape  the 
threatening  fury  now  coming  upon  them.” — Fielding, 
History  of  a Foundling,  1749,  book  vi.  chap.  9. 

W.  P. 

Stage  Coach  Travelling  circa  1820  : — 

Wjz  SHmpire, 

A Neiol  ^ Elegant  Light  Post  Coach 

To  LONDON,  every  Afternoon,  at  One  o'clock, 
(only  four  insides)  from  the 

SARACEN’S  HEAD  INN, 

DALE-STREET,  LIVERPOOL,  AND  ARRIVES  AT  THE 

Saraceyi's  Head  Inn,  Snow-hill,  and  Golden  Cross,  Charing-cross, 

LOXDON,  the  next  Evening;  only  one  night  on  the  road. 


Time  allowed. 


Miles. 


m. 


19 

22 

14 

13 


12 

6 

7 
19 

8 
15 
15 
10 

9 


2 25 
2 45 
1 55 
1 35 
25 
1 30 

0 50 
15 

1 0 

1 15 

2 35 
30 

1 10 
2 20 
2 10 
1 25 
1 20 
1 10 


8 

19 


1 5 

2 35 


Time  to  arrive. 


At  Warrington 

h.  m. 

3 25 

Brereton  Green 

6 10 

Newcastle 

8 5 

Sand on  

9 40 

Supper  and  off 

10  5 

At  Bruerton 

11  35 

Litchfield 

12  25 

Change  Coaches  and  off 

12  40 

At  Tam  worth 

1 40 

Atherston 

2 55 

Lutterworth 

5 30 

Breakfast  and  off 

6 0 

At  Welford 

7 10 

Northampton 

9 30 

Lethbury 

11  40 

Woburn 

1 5 

Dunstable 

2 25 

Redburn  

3 35 

Dinner  and  off 

4 5 

At  Colney 

5 10 

London  

7 45 

C/3 

^ CD  S ^ 
p ai  ^ 

CD  ^ 
173  Pj  CD  CD 
<0  H I 

3 ti 

g.  <1-  ^ 1-7. 
CD  5 O* 

® g sr. 

9“  5 

3 - § 

3 P ^ 

SQ 

03.^ 


To  arrive  at  London  at  45  minutes  past  7 o'clock  precisely. 


The  above  is  the  copy  of  a printed  card,  with- 
out date,  but  which,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  I found  it,  is  probably  of  about  1820.  On 
the  back  of  the  card  is  a copperplate  map  of  the 
line  of  road  traversed  by  The  Umpire,  including 
the  neighbouring  roads.  John  W.  Bone. 

Latjdanhm. — The  curious  diary  of  J ohn  Man- 
ningham  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  MS. 
No.  6353)  has  lately  been  ably  edited  from  the 
original  manuscript  by  Mr.  John  Bruce,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Camden  Society  by  its  president, 
Sir  William  Tite.  It  embraces  the  year  1602, 
terminating  with  the  month  of  April,  1603,  and 
contains  much  novel  and  interesting  matter.  _At 
p.  46  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  first  in- 
troduction of  laudanum  into  England,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  diarist,  was  used  as  the  chloroform 
of  that  time  : — 

“ There  is  a certaine  kinde  of  compound  called  Lauda- 
num, which  may  be  had  at  Dr.  Turner's,  appothecary,  111 
Bishopgate  Streate,  the  virtue  of  it  is  very  soueraigue 
to  mitigate  anie  payne  ; it  will  for  a tyme  lay  a man  m 
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a sweete  trans,  as  Dr.  Parry  told  me  he  tried  in  a feuer, 
and  his  sister  Mrs.  Turner  in  hir  childbirth.” 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Gay  Street,  Bath. 


Aldeet  Smith's  Ascent  oe  Mont  Blanc. — 
There  is  no  mention  of  Kean  in  the  list  of  aseen- 
sionists  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  given  in  the  Guide 
Itmeraire  of  1857,  by  Venance  Payot,  which  is 
said  to  be  copied  from  the  official  book  at  Cha- 
moiini.  This  work  was  recommended  to  my  no- 
tice by  Albert  Smith  on  account  of  this  list, 
wherein  English  names  are  given  in  very  remark- 
able forms. 

Of  the  107  ascensionists  between  1786  and  1856 
72  were  British.  Those  who  went  up  on  Aug.  13, 
1851,  all  classified  ‘‘Anglais,”  are  stated  to  have 
been  “ Smith  (Albert),  Ch.  G.  Hoy,  Philips, 
Tackeville  Honor,  Wensithait  (G.  M.).”  I believe 
Tackeville  Honor  was  the  Honorable  Sackville 


"West,  but  I cannot  imagine  who  the  gentleman 
was  who  bore  the  remarkable  name  of  Wensithait. 
Among  others  who  were  “ Anglais  ” I find  — 


“ 13.  UndretJ,  Capitaine 
27.  Pedwel 
60.  Alpedecolatt 
68.  Enslechndwom 
73.  RichoAvor,  N.B. 

79.  Lanuliard 
89.  Eirslacehndzous,  M. 
92.  Comthor  Boleman 
95.  Thaboluman 


12  aout,  1818. 
23  aout,  1837. 
8juill.  1852. 
16  aout,  1854. 
2 sep.  1854. 

15  id.  1854. 

18  id.  1854. 

30  aout,  1855. 
12  id.  1855.” 


Henky  F.  Ponsonby. 


J ouKNALiSTic  HiSTORY. — I have  for  some  years 
taken  an  English  provincial  newspaper,  not  only 
because  it  is  one  of  the  best,  but  for  its  weekly 
letter  from  Paris,  which  is  always  well  written 
and  abounds  with  facts  wholly  unknown  in 
France.  I have  just  met  with  a bit  of  history 
which  I think  is  amo^g  the  “things  not  generally 
known  ” in  England.  The  writer  is  trying  to 
persuade  the  emperor  to  respect  the  new  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  to  proceed  against  calumniators 
by  civil  action. 

About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  George 
HI.  recovered  his  senses,  the  Gentleman  Advertiser 
stated  that  the  king  had  not  only  been  neglected 
{tres  mat  soigne),  but  that  his  life  had  been  en- 
dangered by  the  physicians,  who  were  Pitt’s 
friends.  Pitt  was  enraged  and  determined  to 
suppress  the  paper,  but  the  king  refused.  He  sent 
for  his  physicians,  told  them  that  he  had  confi- 
dence in  their  words,  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
again  sign  the  bulletins  which  stated  that  his 
life  had  never  been  in  danger.  They  replied 
“ Willingly  ” {des  deux  mains).  “ Very  well,” 
said  he,  “you  know  the  laws  against  defamation, 
and  you  ought  not  to  let  them  fall  into  desuetude ; 
and  do  not  forget  those  papers  which  have  copied 
the  Gentleman  Advertiser^ 

So  far  I have  slightly  compressed  the  story, 
but  must  give  the  rest  in  the  author’s  words : — 


“Thackeray,  I’illustre  Thackera}'-, dequi  je  tiens  I’anec- 
dote,  ajoutait  que  le  Gentleman- Advertiser  avait  ete  con- 
damne,  haut  la  main,  a 1,000  livres  d’amende  envers  les 
medecins,  et  les  journaux  reproducteurs  a 500  livres 
chacun ; que  depuis  oncques  on  n’avait  lu  feuille  quel- 
conque  s’aventuvant  dans  des  details  mensongers  sur  la 
sante  du  roi.” 

The  article  is  signed  Paris,  Octobre  14,  1869.” 
Paris  is  the  name  of  the  paper  of  which  M. 
Henry  de  Pene  is  the  editor.  Fitzhopkins. 

Beauvais,  Oct.  15. 


DOES  THE  PELICAN  FEED  ITS  YOUNG  WITH 
ITS  BLOOD  ? 

From  recent  researches  it  appears  that  there 
may  be,  after  all,  a substratum  of  fact  underlying 
what  has  been  hitherto  regarded,  save  by  theo- 
logians and  ecclesiastical  decorators,  as  an  almost 
groundless  myth. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  the  superintendent  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
interesting  paper  (which  appears  in  the  first  part 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  above  society  for  the 
present  year)  upon  a peculiar  habit  of  the  male 
horn-bill,  viz.  the  feeding  of  his  incubating  mate, 
during  her  forced  imprisonment,  with  fruits  in- 
closed in  a kind  of  bag  formed  by  a secretion 
from  the  lining  of  his  marital  gizzard,  proceeds  to 
describe  a somewhat  similar  habit  of  the  flamingo. 
Some  specimens  of  this  bird  were  kept  in  the 
same  aviary  with  the  cariamas  (a  South  American 
stork) ; and  the  latter,  as  is  their  wont,  often 
turned  up  their  bills  and  uttered  discordant  cries. 
Thereupon  the  flamingoes,  probably  on  the  assump- 
tion that  hunger  was  the  cause  of  these  utter- 
ances, held  their  heads  over  the  gaping  mouths  of 
the  storks,  and  ejected  into  them  a glutinous  fluid 
resembling  blood.  This  was  found,  on  micro- 
scopical examination,  to  contain  numerous  blood- 
cells. 

“ Have  we  here,”  says  Mr.  Bartlett,  “ an  explanation 
of  the  old  story  of  the  pelican  feeding  its  young  with 
its  own  blood  ? I think  Ave  haA^e  ; for  the  flamingo  was, 
and  is  still,  found  plentifully  in  the  country  n^uded  to; 
and  it  may  be  that,  in  the  translation,  the  habit  of  one 
bird  has  been  transformed  to  the  other.  At  anj’-  rate,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  flamingo  feeds  its  young  by  dis- 
gorging its  food,  as  shown  by  the  bloody  secretion  that  I 
find  ejected  by  these  birds  in  their  endeavours  to  feed  the 
craving  cariamas.  This  habit  has  been  observed  and 
remarked  upon,  and  has  doubtless  led  to  what  we  have  so 
long  considered  a fable.  I have  yet  to  learn  if  the  same 
poAver  may  not  exist  in  the  pelicans,  and  perhaps  in  other 
birds,  of  supplying  nutriment  to  their  young  by  these 
means.” 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  the  course  of  his  ob- 
servations upon  the  traditional  figure  of  the  pelican 
{Pseudodoxia  epidemica,  book  v.  chap,  i.),  with 
reference  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  of  this 
bird — an  emblem  of  folly,  by  the  way,  in  that  it 
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was  reputed  to  take  iDiit  small  care  of  its  eggs — 
quotes  the  following  from  one  Pierius : — 

“Sed  quod  pelicanum  (ut  etiam  aliis  plerisque  per- 
suasum  est)  rostro  pectus  dissecantem  pingunt,  ita  ut 
suo  sanguine  filios  alat,  ab  .^i^gyptiorum  historia  valde 
alienum  est,  illi  enim  vulturem  tantum  id  facere  tra- 
diderunt.” 

I am  not  aware  that  the  vulture  has  been  seen 
to  exercise  a habit  like  that  recorded  of  the  fla- 
mingo by  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Aristotle’s  remarks  upon  pelicans  are  very  brief, 
and  are  scattered  through  his  Historia  Animalium. 
He  makes  no  reference  to  the  habit  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  note.  J.  C.  Galtois'^  F.L.S. 

New  University  Club. 


J.  Ster  Bristow  (of  Eusmere  Hill,  Hants)  is 
author  of  five  volumes  of  Poems,  published  in 
1853.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  date 
of  his  death  ? Some  of  his  poems  appear  to  have 
been  written  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

B.  Inglis. 

Barksdale  (Clement),  Henry  Smith  and 
George  Wither. — I shall  be  much  obliged  by 
references  to  any  libraries  wherein  any  of  the 
following  books  and  tractates  may  be  consulted, 
or  for  (short)  loan  of  any  of  them  : — 

(I.)  Barksdale  (C.) — Epigrammata  Sacra  Selecta, 
cum  Anglica  Versione.  Sacred  Epigrams  Englished. 
London,  Printed  for  John  Barksdale,  Bookseller  in  Ciren- 
cester. 1682.  12°.  A copy  was  soldin  Mr.  Corser’s 
Library-Sale. 

(II.)  Smith  (Henry). — Ivrisprvdentiae  Medicinse  et 
Theologiae  Dialogvs  dvlcis,  Authore  PI.  Smith,  Theologo. 
Londini,  excudebat  I.  Danter,  impensis,  Thomse  Maw. 
1592.  16mo.  Given  as  above  in  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  Hand- 
book. 

(III.)  George  Wither. — [The  numbers  are  from 
Mr.  Hazlitt’s  Hand-hook,  abridged  titles.] 

1.  Mercurius  Rusticus ; or,  a Countrey  Messenger. 

1643.  No  23. 

2.  Majesty  in  Misery:  an  Imploration  to  the  King 

of  Kings.  1648.  N®  40. 

3.  The  Tired  Petitioner.  1648.  No  43. 

4.  Verses  presented  to  several  Members  of  the  House 

of  Commons.  1648.  No  44. 

5.  The  True  State  of  the  Case  betwixt  the  King  and 

Parliament.  N.  d.  No  45. 

6.  The  Prophetical  Trumpeter  sounding  an  Allarum 

to  Britaine.  N.  d.  No  46. 

7.  A Thankfull  Retribution.  1649.  No  48. 

8.  Respublica  Anglicana;  or,  The  Historie  of  the 

Parliament.  1660.  N®  50. 

9.  A Letter  to  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Danvers,  Knt. 

N.  d.  No  52. 

10.  A Timelie  Caution.  1652.  No  54. 

11.  The  Modern  Statesman.  1654.  No  57. 

12.  A Cause  allegorically  stated.  1657.  No  62. 

13.  Address  given  to  Richard  Cromv/ell.  N.  d.  No  64. 

14.  A Declaration  in  the  Person  of  0.  Cromwell.  N.  d. 

No  65. 

15.  Address  to  the  Members  of  Parliament  in  their 

Single  Capacities.  1657.  No  66. 

16.  A private  Address  for  the  3*^  of  September.  1658. 

No  69. 

17.  The  Sinner’s  Confession.  1658-9.  No  70. 


18.  Vaticinia  Poetica;  or  rather  a Fragment  of  some 

Presages.  1666.  No  92. 

19.  Vox  Vulgi.  Being  a W’^elcome  Home  from  the 

Counties,  &c.  N.  d.  No  93. 

20.  Gemitus  de  Carcere  nantes ; or,  Prison  Sighs  and 

Supports,  &c.  1684.  No  95. 

No.  6 is  probably  a reprint  of  a portion  of 
Britain'' s Remembrances  (10)2^).  No.  7 may  prove 
to  be  his  Carmen  Eucharisticon  (1649),  No.  17 
his  Three  Private  Meditations,  No.  18  as  No.  6, 
and  No.  20  his  Improvement  of  Imprisonment 
(1661).  No.  8 is  said  to  be  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum Library,  but  I could  not  find  it  there.* 

Having  now  secured  personally  and  by  favour 
of  fellow  book-lovers  the  whole  of  the  writings 
of  Wither  except  the  above,  I am  extremely 
desirous  to  have  access  to  them  in  order  that  my 
calculations  and  preliminary  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  a complete  and  worthy  edition,  prose 
and  verse,  of  the  works  of  George  Wither — a too 
long  delayed  desideratum,  that  I hope  to  supply 
in  my  Fuller  Worthies’  Library. 

(Bev.)  a.  B.  Grosart. 

St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

[The  Replies  to  these  Queries  should  be  forwarded 
direct  to  Mr.  Grosart.  ] 

Black  Cow’s  Milk. — In  an  article  in  Cham- 
berses Journal  of  May  13,  1889,  called  “ The 
Bevolutionised  Trade,”  a writer  says : — 

“ One  very  curious  fact,  however,  must  be  borne  in 
mind — the  milk  from  a black  cow  is  bluer  than  that  of 
any  other  cow.  The  reader  may  perhaps  smile  incredu- 
lously on  reading  this,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless,  and  can 
no  more  be  accounted  for  than  the  equally  puzzling  fact 
that  all  white  cats  are  deaf.” 

The  equally  puzzling  fact”  is  a fiction.  How 
about  the  black  cow’s  milk  ? St.  Swithih. 

Bahblagh  Berwick. — I have  a portrait,  size  of 
life,  of  a gentleman  with  a powdered  wig.  On 
the  back  of  the  canvas  are  inscribed  distinctly 
these  words  : Banelagh  Berwick,  after  Eccard, 
1745.”  Can  anybody  tell  me  anything  about  the 
person  portrayed  ? A.  B. 

Derivation  oe  Glen. — V/ill  any  of  your  con- 
tributors kindly  help  me  to  some  explanation 
concerning  the  derivation  of  the  word  Glen  so 
frequently  met  with  in  topography  of  Scotland  ? 
such  names  as  Glenbucket,  Glenogilvy,  Glen- 
eagles,  Glenling,  Glengill,  Glenroy,  Finglen,  &c. 
This  prefix  or  affix,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  usually 
assumed  to  be  Keltic.  I confess  to  some  scepti- 
cism in  regard  to  what  is  usually  accepted  as 
Keltic,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  this  explained 
from  the  Teutonic  point  of  view.  Q.  B.  C. 

Lady  Heard. — Can  any  reader  of  N.  & Q.” 
kindly  inform  me  vrhat  has  become  of  Lady 
Heard’s  portrait  ? She  was  wife  of  Sir  Isaac 

[*  It  is  entered  in  the  old  Catalogue  usider  the  word 
“ Parliament.”  The  press  mark  1093,  c.  25. — Ed.] 
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Heard,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  and  tlie  picture 
used  to  be  in  Heralds’  College.  I should  also 
like  to  know  if  there  be  any  of  her  descendants 
now  living.  Her  first  husband  was  Capt.  Ochter- 
lony,  a ship-master.  Any  particulars  of  this  lady 
would  be  gladly  received  by  H.  A.  Baij^bridge. 

24,  Russell  Road,  Kensington. 

Pere  Hyacixthe. — I am  searching  for  speci- 
mens of  Pere  Hyacinthe’s  style.  Of  his  conferences 
at  Notre  Bauie  shorthand  notes  of  1866  {La 
Famille')  and  1867  {The  Church  and  Society)  have 
been  published,  but  I think  in  an  emasculated 
form.  Of  the  1864,  1865,  and  1868  conferences 
nothing  is  known. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  in  what 
French  papers  1 shall  find  any  notes  of  those  con- 
ferences^ or  give  me  any  information  likely  to  be 
of  service  to  me  ? J.  Fuller. 

Labouring  under  a Mistake.  — When  and 
under  what  circumstances  was  this  expression  first 
used  ? If  I say  to  a servant,  Go  and  walk  in 
the  garden,”  and  his  hearing  being  not  very  acute, 
he  misunderstands  me  to  have  said  “ Go  and  dig 
in  the  garden,”  and  he  accordingly  goes  and  works 
for  an  hour,  he  may  well  say  afterwards  he  was 

labouring  under  a mistake.”  But  the  expres- 
sion is  now  continually  used  where  no  labour  is 
implied;  ex.  gr.  I have  just  read  in  a newspaper 
the  excuse  of  a guardian  for  not  attending  a cer- 
tain meeting,  that  he  was  ‘‘  labouring  under  a 
mistake  ” as  to  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

E.  V. 

Large  Paper  Copies  oe  Books. — There  is  an 
old  rule  that,  in  distributing  the  margin  of  large 
paper  copies,  the  space  of  the  fore-edge  and  tail 
should  be  exactly  twice  the  width  of  that  at  the 
back  and  head  of  the  page,  I apprehend  that  this 
rule  was  made  to  allow  the  book  to  be  cut  by  the 
binder  to  match  any  size,  not  less  than  the  small 
paper,  without  spoiling  the  volume.  In  vellum 
copies,  the  large  outside  margin  was  left  for  the 
illuminator.  Every  lover  of  a handsome  book 
delights  in  a “ rivulet  of  print  in  a meadow  of 
margin,”  but  it  is  offensive  to  the  eye  to  have  the 
page-matter  driven  into  a corner,  as  if  from  the 
printer’s  necessitous  want  of  chases  and  furniture. 
What  is  the  most  approved  modern  method  of 
distributing  the  margin  of  large  paper  copies  of 
books .?  U.  0.  N. 

Pargetting,  or  Plaster  Work. — Where  can 

find  information  about  fine  examples  of  this 
kind  of  work  ? I know  the  house  at  Ipswich,  and 
the  remarks  in  Parker’s  Glossary  of  Architecture. 

John  Piggot,  Jun. 

Old  Pewter. — Can  any  correspondent  tell  me 
how  to  determine  the  date  of  old  pewter  ? What 
is  the  best  method  of  cleaning  it  when  very  much 
encrusted  with  dirt  ? G.  W.  M. 


Proverb. — A pin  a day  is  a groat  a year.” 
Did  this  proverb  originate  when  pins  were  much 
more  costly  than  now,  or  is  it  a saying  of  modern 
invention  ? G.  W.  M. 

Eachel  weeping  eor  her  Children.  — In 
the  book  of  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15),  the  prophet 
describes  the  Jewish  nation  mourning  over  their 
several  captivities  under  the  resemblance  of  a 
mother  lamenting  over  her  dead  children.  This 
passage  has  just  suggested  to  me  the  very  in- 
teresting question — Had  Jeremiah  read  the  Iliadj 
and  may  not  the  simile  have  been  taken  from  the 
story  of  Niobe  ? E.  V. 

The  Eegicides  in  Delet.  — The  regicides 
Okey,  Barkstead,  and  Downing,  who  had  made 
their  escape  to  the  Netherlands,  were  seized  in  an 
rJehouse  at  Delft,  and  sent  back  to  England  to 
undergo  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  Sir  George 
Downing  was  their  captor.  I was  at  Delft  a few 
days  since,  and  endeavoured  to  learn  in  what  ale- 
house this  event  took  place,  but  was  not  success- 
ful. Probably  you  have  readers  in  that  beautiful 
old  town  Avho  could  enlighten  me.  If  the  spot 
be  known,  I am  anxious  to  visit  it  when  I next 
take  a stroll  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Scottish  Eegalia. — Are  the  crowns  shown  in 
Edinburgh  Castle  the  crowns  which  James  V. 
caused  to  be  made  for  himself  and  his  second 
queen  out  of  the  gold  got  from  the  Crawford  muir 
mines  ? A.  Falconer. 

West  Herrington. 

SiNziNiNEX. — The  derivation  is  wanted  of  this 
surname  occurring  in  North  Staffordshire. 

J.  L.  C. 

Families  oe  Strellet  and  Vavasour. — There 
seems  but  little  doubt  that  the  following  three 
statements  refer  to  o?ie  marriage.  Can  any  cor- 
respondents of  N.  & Q.”  say  which,  if  any,  is 
tlie  correct  version  ? — (1)  Dr.  Thoroton’s  ITisto?'y 
of  Nottmyhamshire  states  that  Sir  Eobert  Strelley, 
of  Strelley  in  Nottinghamshire,  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  and  heiress  of  Vhlliam  le  Vava- 
sour of  Shipley  in  Derbyshire ; (2)  Burke’s  Ex- 
tinct Peerage  affirms  that  Sir  Thomas  Strelley 
of  Nottinghamshire  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Walter  le  Vavasour,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  as  a baron,  July  26,  1313 ; 
(3)  Burke’s  Commoners  states  that  Sir  Eobert 
Strelley  of  Nottinghamshire  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Eobert,  second  Baron 
Vavasour,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  le  Vavasour 
of  Haslewood  in  Yorkshire,  who  was  summoned 
to  Parliament  as  a baron  from  1298  to  1312. 

Lupus, 

Sword  oe  the  Black  Prince.  — This  disap- 
peared from  the  tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathedral 
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during  the  civil  wars^  and  a paper  in  The  Reli- 
quary  of  January  last  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbons 
contains  what  appears  a clue  to  its  whereabouts. 
The  subject  of  the  paper  in  question  is  the  bio- 
graphy of  Thomas  Barritt,  the  antiquary  of  Man- 
chester, who  had  in  his  possession  an  ancient 
sword,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  one  stolen 
from  Canterbury.  I should  like  to  know  where 
this  sword  is  at  the  present  time,  and  also  if  the 
facts  related  in  The  Reliquary  are  known  to  Can- 
terbury antiquaries.  The  article  in  question 
contains  a letter  from  Os.  Beauvoir,  Master  of 
the  King’s  School,”  in  answer  to  a letter  written 
by  Barritt  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gostling  of  Canter- 
bury, asking  his  opinion  on  the  sword.  The  son 
of  Mr.  Gostling  seems  to  have  asked  Mr.  Beau- 
Yoir  to  answer  the  letter  written  to  his  father, 
who  at  the  time  (1778)  had  been  dead  two  years.* 

Geokge  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Eoad,  Brixton. 

Geokge  Vincent. — This  clever  landscape  and 
marine  painter,  who  might  have  rivalled  some  of 
the  first  of  the  painters  of  his  day,  died  yoimg, 
in  debt  and  difficulties,  about  thirty-five  years 
since.  He  left  a widow,  who  afterwards  married, 
at  Kentish  Town,  a Dr.  Cunoni.  There  must  be 
some,  both  in  that  neighbourhood  and  at  Norwich, 
still  surviving  who  read  N.  & Q.”  and  might 
afford  information  as  to  the  date  and  place  of 
Vincent’s  birth  and  death,  with  other  particulars 
which  would  assist  me  in  some  record  of  a painter 
whose  works  will  surely  not  leave  his  name  in 
obscurity.  S.  R. 

Kensington. 


Dk.  Thomas  Ftjllek. — Was  it  customary  to 
give  a B.D.  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  by  anti- 
cipation, honoris  causa  ? The  writer  had  a sight 
lately  of  a rare  petition  from  Westminster  and 
the  parishes  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields,  in  favour  of  ‘‘  an  accommodation  of 
peace.”  ^^Dr.  Fuller,”  with  three  others,  is  therein 
stated  to  have  presented  it  to  the  king  at  Oxford 
on  Jan.  7,  1642-3.  Could  this  have  been  the 
famous  church  historian,  Thomas  Fuller,  who  did 
not  receive  his  degree  of  D.D.  until  1661  ? 

Ba. 

£This  was  the  Church  historian.  By  the  University 
subscriptions  it  appears  that  Thomas  Fuller  took  the 
degree  of  B.D.  on  the  11th  of  June,  1635.  About  1641 
he  left  Broad- Windsor  for  London,  and  was  chosen  by 
the  Master  and  Brotherhood  of  the  Savo}’  to  accept  the 
lectureship  at  their  church  of  St.  Mar}^,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  about  two  years,  until  compelled  b}^  the  dis- 
tractions of  that  period  to  take  refuge  in  Oxford.  Upon 

[*  This  famed  sword  is  noticed  in  “N.  & Q.”  l’*^  S.  i. 
183.] 


Innocents’  day,  during  the  preceding  week  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  petition  for  “ an  accommodation  of  peace,” 
Fuller  preached  a sermon  at  the  Savoy  from  St.  Matthew, 
V.  9,  “ Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,”  in  which  he  for- 
cibly exposed  the  unchristian  character  of  war,  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  spirit  of  prayer,  faith,  and  obedience.] 

Vambrace. — Was  the  vamhrace  that  piece  of 
armour  that  defended  the  whole  arm  from  shoulder 
to  wrist,  or  from  elbow  to  wrist ; or  again,  from 
shoulder  to  elbow  ? I have  been  trying  for  some 
time  to  find  out,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
any  correspondent  who  will  inform  me. 

Nephrite. 

[Vambrace,  from  the  French  avant-bras,  is  that  part  of 
plate-armour  which  extended  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 
At  first  half  a vambrace  covering  only  the  outside  of  the 
forearm,  was  buckled  upon  the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk,  or 
fastened  to  hinges  on  the  rings  of  the  mail.  Afterwards 
it  was  a complete  tube  with  two  hinges  inside,  and  a 
spring  or  clasp  on  the  outside.  A deed  of  Henry  Y., 
King  of  England,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Hist. 
Harcur.  shows  how  early  was  the  custom  of  arming  one 
arm  differently  from  the  other,  and  a seal  of  Edward  III. 
seems  to  carry  it  back  still  farther. — Meyrick’s  Ancient 
Armour^  vol.  iii.  Glossary.] 

George  Fox. — The  date  of  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  the  Friends  or  Quakers  is  left  in  doubt 
by  the  conflicting  information  afforded  in  the  fol- 
lowing works  of  reference.  It  is  given  as  follows: 
The  English  Cyclopcedia,  following  Sewell’s  His- 
tory of  the  Quaker Sf  January  13,  1691 ; Encyc. 
Britt. ^ January  16,  1690;  Timbs’s  Curiosities  of 
London y quoting  the  title-page  and  text  of  Fox’s 
(published  1694)  ‘‘13th  of  the  11th  month, 
1690.”  No  allowance  for  the  differences  of  old 
and  new  style  will  reconcile  these  discrepancies. 
Can  your  readers  fix  the  date  accurately  ? 

VV.  C.  J. 

[According  to  A Memoir  of  George  FoXy  Lond.  1839, 
and  the  seventh  edition  of  George  Fox’s  Journal^  edited 
by  Wilson  Armistead,  1852,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers 
died  on  the  13th  of  the  eleventh  month,  1690,  that  is,  on 
January  13,  1690-1.  Before  1752,  the  Quakers  reckoned 
their  year  from  the  25th  of  March,  which  they  called  the 
first  month,  and  January"  the  eleventh.  The  Rev.  John 
Selby  Watson  in  his  Life  of  George  Fox,  Lond.  1860, 
has  erroneously  given  Fox's  death  according  to  the  new 
style,  Nov.  13,  1690.] 

The  Pied  Piper  oe  Haiieln. — Having  read 
Baring-Gould’s  Curious  3Iyths  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(8vo,  1868),  noticing  tbis  story,  I am  disappointed 
at  no  satisfactory  solution  being  given  of  it.  Some 
extraordinary  event,  I consider,  must  have  oc- 
curred to  render  the  insertion  of  the  date  a neces- 
sity in  legal  documents.  I am  informed  the 
practice  is  continued  to  the  present  day.  Brown- 
ing, in  his  verses  on  the  tale,  gives  the  date  J uly 
22,  1376 ; but  one  of  the  inscriptions  referred  to 
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by  Gould  records  June  26,  1284.  Can  I be  re- 
ferred to  any  historian  for  a further  account  ? 

W.  P. 

£The  Brothers  Grimm,  in  their  remarkable  collection 
•of  Deutsche  Sagen  (band  i.  s.  330,  No.  244),  cite  a long 
list  of  authorities  on  this  subject ; and  after  showing 
that  June  26 — by  some  June  22 — is  stated  as  the  day  on 
which  the  event  occurred,  quote  the  following  inscription 
;preserved  in  the  Town  Hall : — 

Im  lahr  1284  na  Christi  gebort 
tho  Hamel  worden  uthgevort 
hundert  und  dreissJg  Kinder  dasulvest 
•dorch  Einen  Piper  under  den  Kbppen  verlorn  geborn.” 

According  to  Grimm  a medal  was  struck  to  commemo- 
rate the  event.  Our  correspondent  will  find  a brief  and 
.quaint  version  of  the  story  in  Howell’s  Familiar  Letters, 
hook  i.  sect.  6,  let.  49.] 

Chamber  of  London. — This  chamber  was  in 
■existence  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  1694.  Its  credit  was  as  undoubted 
as  the  bank  of  Amsterdam.  What  was  the  object 
of  this  chamber?  Was  it  a banking-house  ? Who 
were  its  directors,  and  when  did  it  cease  ? 

L.  W. 

fThe  Chamber  of  London  has  existed  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  the  appointment  of  its  principal  officer  was 
anciently  vested  in  the  crown  : hence  it  was  called  by 
our  early  sovereigns  “Our  Chamber  of  London.”  Ed- 
ward IL,  by  his  letters  patent  dated  June  8,  1319,  gives 
the  citizens  the  power  to  elect  their  own  Chamberlain ; 
this  was  confirmed  by  Edward  III.  May  26,  1341.  This 
officer,  as  City  treasurer,  collected  all  maritime  customs 
and  duties  now  appropriated  to  the  Chamber  of  London, 
and  was  formerly  the  medium  through  whom  our  sover- 
eigns borrowed  money  from  the  citizens  for  their  regal 
necessities ; in  fact  he  was  considered  the  Banker  to  the 
'Court.] 

Juliana  the  Anchorite.  — I have  a little 
B2mo  book,  entitled  Rejiections  of  Julian,  an  An- 
chorite of  Norwich,  a.d.  1326  Bradford, 

1843,  pp.  37.  From  Wood  {Ath.  Oxon,  ed.  by 
Bliss,  hi.  1015),  I find  that  Hugh  Paulin  de 
Gressy,  sometimes  called  Serinus,  published  — 

“ Sixteen  Revelations  of  Divine  Love  shewed  to  a De- 
vout Servant  of  Our  Lord,  called  Mother  Juliana,'  an 
Anchorite  in  Norwich  ” ....  London,  1670. 

Where  shall  I find  further  particulars  of  this 
pious  hermit  ? The  book  in  my  hands  is  dedi- 
cated to  “ William  Bowie,  Esq.,  M.D.  ...  by  the 
editor,  M.  A.  B.  B.”  Is  it  a new  translation  or  a 
reprint  of  De  Cressy’s  publication  ? 

W.  E.  A.  A. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

[The  original  editor  of  Mother  Juliana  was  Hugh 
Paulin  Cressy,  who  published  it  in  1670,  and  dedicated  it 
to  Lady  Blount  of  Sodington.  In  his  address  to  the 
reader,  he  states  : “ I was  desirous  to  have  told  they  some- 
what of  the  happy  virgin,  the  compiler  of  these  Revelations ; 


but  after  all  the  search  I could  make,  I could  not  discover 
anything  touching  her,  more  than  what  she  occasionally 
sprinkles  in  the  book  itself.”  The  best  edition  of  this 
work  is  that  reprinted  by  J.  S.  Crossley  of  Leicester  in 
1843,  with  a preface  by  G.  H.  Parker  of  Groby.  Consult 
“N.  &Q.”  3r<i  S.  X.  Ill,  137.] 

Kimbolton  Tokens. — Can  any  one  oblige  me 
with  a notice  of  tradesmen’s  tokens  of  Kimbolton, 
Hunts  ? Is  any  list  of  these  tokens  in  the  British 
Museum  published  ? T.  P.  Fernie. 

Kimbolton. 

[The  following  two  are  given  in  Boyne’s  TokenSf 
p.  118 ; — “0.  losiah.  King=  1656.  R.  of  Kimbolton  = 
I.  A.  K.”  (2.)  O.  lohn.  Wollaston  = Three  cloves  (the 

Grocers’  Arms).  R.  In.  Kimbolton  = I.  W.”  They  are 
farthings.  All  the  tokens  deposited  in  the  British  Museum 
to  the  year  1858  are  described  in  Mr.  Boyne’s  valuable 
work.] 


* BENEDICTIONAL  QUERIES. 

S.  iy.  294.) 

The  Beiiedictional  spoken  of  by  J.  C.  J.  appears 
to  belong  to  that  class,  of  which  Mr.  Maskell 
says  that  they  were  occasionally  to  be  understood 
rather  as  Pontificals,  of  which  he  gives  some 
instances  in  his  Dissertation  on  Service  Books, 
p.  cxxix.  The  only  exclusive  Benedictionals 
known  are  that  of  St.  (Ethelwold,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  another  in 
the  library  at  Houen,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Kobert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1052.  Other 
Benedictionals  are  contained  in  Pontificals. 

But  inquiry  is  made  by  J.  C.  J.  about  the  lives 
and  dates  of  certain  saints,  which  occur  in  a litany 
of  an  early  Benedictional,  probably  of  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century.  These  I will  take  in  the 
order  in  which  he  mentions  them,  and  give  what 
information  I can  upon  them. 

St.  AElfeah. — Of  this  saint  I can  find  no  account. 

St.  Berhtinus. — This,  no  doubt,  is  St.  Bertin, 
abbot,  who  died  in  709,  and  is  honoured  on 
Sept.  3.  See  his  Life  in  Alban  Butler  on  that 
day. 

St.  Byrinus  is  the  celebrated  St.  Birinus,  the 
apostle  of  the  West  Saxons,  Bishop  of  Dorchester, 
in  Oxfordshire.  He  died  about  the  year  650,  and 
his  feast  is  on  Dec.  3. 

St.  Judocus,  Jodoc,  or  Josse,  was  a hermit  in 
France,  who  died  in  669,  and  his  Life  is  given  by 
Alban  Butler,  on  Dec.  13. 

St.  Athulf. — Of  this  saint  I can  give  no  account. 

St.  Petrocus. — This  is  St.  Petrock,  a Cornish 
saint.  Abbot  of  Padstow  in  the  sixth  century. 
His  feast  is  June  4;  or  another  St.  Patrock,  a 
bishop  in  Cornwall  in  the  ninth  century,  whose 
feast  is  kept  on  the  same  day.  See  their  Lives  in 
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Britannia  Sancta  (vol.  i.),  and  in  Alban  Butler, 
June  4. 

St.  Etheldrytlia  is  the  same  as  St.  ^Etheldryda 
Etheldreda,  Ediltrude,  or  Audiy,  Abbess  of  Ely, 
who  died  June  23,  679,  on  which  her  festival  is 
kept.  Full  accounts  of  her  will  be  found  in  Chal- 
loner  and  Alban  Butler. 

St.Eormenhild^  or  Ermenilda,  was  daughter  of 
Earcombercht  and  his  queen  St.  Sexburga,  and 
married  to  Wulfere,  King  of  the  Mercians.  On  his 
death,  she  became  a nun  at  Ely  under  her  mother 
the  abbess,  St.  Sexburga;  and  when  she  died, 
succeeded  her  as  abbess,  and  is  honoured  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  She  died  about  678.  Her  Life  may 
be  seen  in  Capgrave. 

St.  (Egelfiaed  is  otherwise  called  Edelfled  and 
Elfleda.  She  was  daughter  of  Oswyn,  King  of 
the  Northumbrians,  educated  by  St.  Hilda,  and 
subsequently  abbess  of  a nunnery,  which  she 
founded  at  Strenshalt.  She  died  about  670,  and 
her  feast  is  on  February  8.  See  St.  Bede,  In- 
gulph  and  Rosv/eyd. 

St.  Sativola,  or  Sidwell,  was  a lady  of  noble 
parentage  in  the  eighth  century.  According  to 
Leland,  her  father  was  called  Benna.  Her  step- 
mother, envious  of  her  possessions,  employed  a 
mower  to  behead  her  at  a well  near  Exeter.  Her 
feast  is  on  May  17,  but  no  regular  biography  of 
her  is  to  be  found. 

I hope  these  brief  notices  will  be  acceptable : 
longer  ones  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  pages  of 
N.  & Q,”  F.  C.  H. 


JElfeah  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Ailbe,  Albee,  or 
Helve  (so  I observe  the  name  given  in  French). 
He  was  Bishop  of  Emly  in  Ireland,  successor  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  died  towards  627.  I find  a very 
extravagant  legend  concerning  him.  Two  lions 
killed  and  devoured  two  of  the  king’s  horses.  At 
the  king’s  solicitation,  the  saint  restored  the  horses 
to  life ; and  then,  in  order  that  the  lions  might 
not  go  away  empty,  he  prayed  for  a hundred 
horses,  which  forthwith  issued  out  of  a cloud, 
and  were  chased  b^f  the  lions  to  their  lair. 

Berhtinus  is  apparently  Bertin  (in  French).  The 
veneration  of  this  sainted  abbot  was  established  at 
St.  Omer  in  the  eighth  century.  He  was  a native 
of  Constance,  and  went  with  two  companions  to 
St.  Audemer  at  Therouenne,  under  whose  auspices 
he  founded  a convent  in  honour  of  St.  Peter. 

Byrinns  seems  to  have  been  a saint  of  great 
celebrity  in  this  country.  I recollect  seeing  him 
once  designated  as  Spes  Anglorum  ” in  an  old 
litany.  He  was  a missionary,  who  converted  the 
West  Saxons  and  their  king  Cynegisil. 

Jiidociis,  or  Josse,  appears  to  be  the  same  saint 
whom  I find  recorded  as  .Todocus.  He  was  son 
of  Judabel,  King  of  Brittany.  His  elder  brother, 
also  named  Judabel,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
the  days  of  Dagoberfc,  King  of  France  (628-38). 


Judabel  eventually  wished  to  retire  to  a monas- 
tery, and  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  Jodocus.  The 
latter,  however,  entertaining  a similar  wish  for 
himself,  made  off  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  a 
savage  solitude.  Hemon,  the  prince  of  the 
country,  persuaded  him  to  defer  his  eremitical 
resolve ; meanwhile,  Jodocus  studied  literature,, 
and  was  ordained  a priest.  His  fame  as  a saint 
and  miracle- worker  soon  spread  abroad ; and  ul- 
timately he  removed  to  another  solitude,  and 
founded  a church  to  St.  Martin,  and  afterwards, 
on  the  sea-coast,  two  oratories  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  Not  long  before  his  death,  he  visited 
Home  at  the  request  of  the  beatified  pope  Martin. 
Among  several  miracles  recorded  of  him  in  the 
enlarged  Golden  Legend^  the  most  noticeable  per- 
haps is  that  which  concerns  his  corpse.  This 
remained  undecayed  for  forty  years;  the  nails,, 
hair,  and  beard  growing,  and  being  cut  periodi- 
cally. Jodocus  had  so  far  remembered  his  royal 
birth  as  to  order  that  no  candles  save  of  wax 
should  burn  in  his  mortuary  resting-place.  Three 
monks  once  tried  to  burn  tallow  candles  in  the 
building.  Their  attempt  failed ; and  the  strictly 
proportionate  punishment  of  sudden  death  to  twa 
of  them,  and  a lifelong  contraction  of  the  mouth 
to  the  third,  ensued. 

My  authorit}'-  as  to  the  preceding  particulars  is 
the  Eictionnaire  des  Legendes  da  Christianisme,  by 
the  Comte  de  Douhet  (1855),  forming  part  of  the 
Encyclopedie  theologique  of  the  Abbe  Migne. 

W.  M.  Rossetti* 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 


WESTON  FAMILY. 

(ph  S.  iv.  246.) 

Your  able  correspondent  Tewaes  is  perfectly 
correct  in  stating  that  Richard  Weston,  Justice 
of  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had 
no  issue  from  his  marriage  with  his  third  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lovet  of  Astwell^ 
CO.  Northampton,  and  widow  of  Anthony  Cave  of 
Chichley,  co.  Bucks. 

As  Tev/aes  infers,  your  inquirer  Miles  (S’’^  S. 
ix,  392)  has  doubtless  been  misled  by  a typogra- 
phical error  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Westons  given 
in  Erdesv/ick’s  Bistory  of  Staffordshire  (edition 
Harwood,  1844,)  which  is  but  an  outline,  and  in 
many  respects  an  incorrect  and  imperfect  one,  of 
the  ‘^Westonorum  Familiae  Genealogia”  by  Sir 
William  Segar,  Garter  King  at  Arms — an  ela- 
borate and  voluminous  MS.  compiled  prior  to  A.n. 
1632.  The  printed  pedigree  in  Erdeswick’s  Staf- 
fordshire erroneously  connects  Nicholas  and  Mar- 
j garet  Weston  with  the  third  marriage  of  Judge 
! Weston,  instead  of  showing  that  they  were  the 
I issue  of  the  second  marriage ; and  it  omits  more- 
; over  the  name  of  WTnefride,  the  elder  daughter 
i by  the  said  second  marriage. 
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These  facts  are  incontestably  proved  both  by  the 
funeral  certificate  and  by  the  'will  of  the  deceased, 
the  latter  dated  July  4,  A°  14  Eliz.,  and  proved 
in  the  Prerogative  Court  on  July  29,  1572. 

The  funeral  certificate  of  Kichard  Weston,  Esq., 
late  one  of  her  majesty’s  Justices  of  Common 
Pleas,  is  to  the  effect  that  he  died  at  his  house 
called  Skrynes  in  the  parish  of  Rox'^vell,  co.  Essex, 
on  Saturday,  July  5,  1572,  and  "vvas  buried  at 
Writtle  in  the  same  county;  that  he  married 
to  his  first  wife,  Warborowe,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Catesby  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  Jerome  Weston, 
son  and  heir,  and  Amphillis,  wife  of  Benjamin 
Tichbourne  of  Hampshire ; that  he  married  to 
his  second  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Eustace 
Burnbjq  Esq.,  and  had  issue  Nicholas  Weston 
(second  son),  Y7inefride,  and  Margaret ; and  that 
to  his  third  wife  he  married,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Lovet,  and  had  no  issue  : that  the  sole 
executor  to  the  defunct  was  Jerome  Weston,  son 
and  heir. 

I avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  replying  to 
a query  by  Miles  S.  ix.  392)  regarding  the 
descendants  of  Robert  Weston,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  and  brother  of  Richard  Weston  of 
Skrynes  above  mentioned.  By  his  wife  Alice 
Jenyns  he  had  an  only  son  John  and  three  daugh- 
tei's — viz.  Alice,  who  married  (1)  Hugh  Brady, 
Bishop  of  Meath,  and  (2)  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton, 
Principal  Secretary  for  Ireland,  whose  daughter 
Catherine  married  Richard  first  Earl  of  Cork; 
Etheldreda  Weston,  who  married  Sir  Gideon 
Aunsham  of  Heston,  co.  Middlesex  ; and  Elizabeth 
Weston,  v/ho  died  in  Ireland  unmarried.  Robert 
Weston  died  a.d.  1573,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin  (of  which  he  was 
the  dean),  beneath  the  altar.  His  recumbent  effigy, 
arrayed  in  his  chancellor’s  robes,  still  lies  in  the 
upper  stage  of  the  monument  of  the  Earls  of  Cork 
in  the  above  cathedral.  His  son.  Dr.  John  Wes- 
ton, LL.D.,  Canon  and  Treasurer  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  had  by  his  wife,  Anne  Freeman,  a son 
John  and  three  daughters — viz.  Anna,  who  mar- 
ried William  Piers,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  sub- 
sequently translated  to  Bath  and  Wells;  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Dr.  Thomas  Isles,  D.D. ; and  Dorothy. 
Dr.  Weston  died  A.D.  1633  at  Oxford.  John 
Weston,  M.  A.  Oxon,  only  son  of  the  preceding,  was, 
like  his  father,  in  holy  orders,  and  was  for  some 
years  a prebendary  of  Peterborough.  He  married 
Mpy,  daughter  of  William  Piers  of  Fulham,  co. 
Middlesex,  and  sister  of  Bishop  Piers  abovemen- 
tioned.  During  the  Commonwealth  he  was  one 
of  the  many  clergy  who  suffered  sequestration  for 
attachment  to  the  royal  cause;  and  he  died  a.d. 
1660,  prior  to  the  restoration  of  the  livings  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived.  His  son  Henry 
Weston  married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Buckler 
of  Radipole,  co.  Dorset,  and  subsequently  became 
possessed  of  Lane  House  and  other  lands  in  that 


county,  which  have  descended  in  the  family,  and 
are  now  held  by  his  great-great-great-grandson 
Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Weston  of  Wolveton. 

Accipe  Hoc. 


THE  “EDINBURGH  REVIEW”  AND  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

(4^^  S.  iv.  249,  338.) 

Mr.  Prowett,  in  discussing  certain  points  raised 
in  the  Edinburgh  Revieio,  reverts  to  the  oft-dis- 
puted passage  in  Hamlet  — 

“ The  dram  of  eale 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a dout 
To  his  own  scandal.” 

He  proposes  to  read  — 

“ The  dram  of  eale  [eesil,  or  vinegar] 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  over-clout.’’’ 

Mr.  Keightlet,  in  his  Shakspeare  Expositor  (the 
only  book  of  Shakspeare  criticism,  and  in  itself  a 
host,  that  I have  at  hand),  proposes  — 

“ The  dram  of  evil 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance,  out  o’  doubt, 

To  his  own  scandal  . . 

thus  treating  the  sentence  as  truncated.  It  strikes 
me  that  some  elucidation  of  this  passage  may 
possibly  be  got  out  of  another  note  of  yours  (4*^^ 
S.  iv.  293),  though  professedly  on  quite  a different 
subject — ‘^English  Wines.”  H.  W.  R.,  the  writer 
of  that  note,  observes:  ^^As  a caution  to  wine- 
bibbers,  Maplett,  in  his  Green  Forest  (1567),  says 
^ that,  the  ele  being  killed  and  addressed  in  wine, 
whosoever  chaunceth  to  drinke  of  that  wine  so 
used  shall  ever  afterward  lothe  wine.’  ” Now,  is 
it  not  possible  that  wine  in  which  an  eel  had 
been  dressed  may  itself  have  been  technically 
termed  eel  [eale]  ? and,  if  this  is  possible,  would 
it  not  be  admissible  to  understand  in  this  sense 
the  phrase  in  Hamlet  f We  should  thus  have  no 
need  to  emend  the  word  eale  in  any  way ; but 
one  other  emendation — not  a very  violent  one — 
might  be  -suggested,  the  converting  of  a ” into 
often.”  The  passage  would  then  stand  thus  (in 
modern  spelling)  : — 

“ The  dram  of  eel 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  doubt 
To  his  own  scandal  ” ; 

i.  e.  ^Hhe  dram  of  eel-dressing  [vitiated  wine]  doth 
often  doubt  [bring  into  suspicion  and  disrepute] 
the  noble  substance  [of  pure  wine],  to  the  scandal 
and  discredit  of  said  substance.”  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  statement  as  that  made  by  Maplett,  a 
writer  of  the  Sliakspearian  age,  whose  assertion 
evidently  embodies  a popular  superstition,  pre- 
judice, or  axiom  then  current. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Hamlet,  I am  tempted 
to  call  attention  to  another  passage  also  the  occa- 
sion of  much  controvers}'’  ; but  I must  guard 
myself  against  being  supposed  to  say  that  the 
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curious  verbal  coincidence  I point  out  is  anything 
more  than  that.  If  other  and  more  competent 
investigators  should  think  it  suggestive  of  any 
further  inquiry,  be  theirs  the  task.  The  passage 
in  question  is  the  well-known  phrase  of  Hamlet 
(Act  III.  Sc.  2),  Marry,  this  is  micliing  maliclio: 
it  means  mischief.”  Me.  Keightley  says,  For 
micliing  maliclio,  which  is  nonsense,  I read  mncho 
malliecho,  Sp.,  i.  e.  very  ill-done  ” — clearly  an  in- 
genious, apposite,  and  persuasive  explanation  of  a 
puzzling  term!  The  coincidence  which  I wish  to 
point  out  is  this  : The  Evil  Spirit  or  Devil  of  some 
of  the  North- American  tribes  bears  a name  very 
similar  in  sound  to  miching  malicho — viz.  Mitclie 
Manito.  My  authority  is  Longfellow’s  JELiawatha, 
which  speaks  of — 

“ Mitche  Manito  the  mighty, 

He  the  dreadful  Spirit  of  Evil.” 

If  it  could  be  at  all  supposed  that  Shakspeare’s 
miching  malicho  represented  mitche  manito,  the 
speech  of  Hamlet  would  have  an  expressive  idio- 
matic turn,  corresponding  to  It  is  Beelzebub,” 
or  ^It  is  the  very  devil : it  means  mischief.” 

W.  M.  Eossetti. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 


TOPLADY’S  OWN  LINE  IN  “EOCK  OF  AGES.” 
(4‘h  S.  iv.  57,  106.) 

^‘When  my  eye-strings  break  in  death”  is 
rightly  given  by  Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick  in  his 
faithful  reprint  of  Toplady's  Hymns  and  Sacred 
Poems,  p.  163. 

Those  who  alter  and  improve  hymns  are  com- 
monly sentimentalists,  who  could  not  write  what 
they  alter  because  they  do  not  understand.  Any 
one  can  spoil  a hymn,  as  is  shown  in  the  altera- 
tions of  hymns,  which,  in  a thousand  cases  to  one, 
are  for  the  worse.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  how 
earnest  those  are  who  have  spoiled  the  hymns 
of  others  in  the  requests  which  they  put  forth 
that  their  own  may  not  be  touched.  Any  dead 
or  anonymous  hymn-writer  is  thought  to  be  fair 
game. 

But  not  only  do  I believe  that  the  alterers  do 
not  understand  them,  but  I suppose  that  the 
authors  wrote  what  they  meant  to  say.  Now, 
do  the  eyelids  close  in  death  ? Do  they  not 
require  the  friendly  office  of  another  ? Whence 
then  this  phrase,  and  what  its  meaning  ? 

A similar  expression  occurs  in  the  account 
of  the  state  of  Melanchthon,  apparently  dying, 
when  visited  by  the  holy  Martin  Luther.  Seck- 
endorf  says,  Fracti  erant  ocidi,  intellectus  pene 
amissus,  lingua  defecerat  et  auditus,  vultus  conci- 
derat,”  &c.  (Seckendorf,  lib.  iii.  § Ixxxiii.  11.)  I 
take  this  quotation  from  Miraculous  Faith  and 
Experience  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  by  the  Eev. 

_ Thomas  Boys  (London,  1832,  p.  201).  On  the 


preceding  page,  in  a foot-note,  Mr.  Boys  states 
that  in  Eoos  {Ref or  motions- Geschichte,  ii.  471)' 
the  phrase  is  Die  Augen  waren  ihm  gleich 
gebrochen,”  and  he  adds,  The  breaking  of  the 
eyes  seems  to  mean  that  the  muscles  which  move 
the  eyeballs,  lose,  on  the  approach  of  death,  the 
power  of  fixing  the  view  on  any  object ; the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  the  two  lines  of  sight 
no  longer  converge,”  &c. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  and  more  I have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  words  cited  by  Mr. 
Boys,  and  his  remarks,  as  fully  illustrating  what 
Toplady  wrote,  not  indeed  in  the  artificial  taste 
of  sentimental  hymn-alterers.  Lilies. 

P.S.  In  Wilhelm  Tell  (Act  IV.  Scene  3),  Schiller' 
uses  a phrase  which  may  illustrate  the  expression 
of  Toplady,  and  what  was  said  of  Melanchthon. 

After  Gessler  has  been  shot  by  Tell,  Stiissi 
says,  in  order  to  intimate  that  he  is  in  his  mortal 
agony  — 

“ Sieh,  wie  er  bleich  wird — Jetzt,  jetzt,  tritt  der  Tod 

Ihm  an  das  Herz — die  Augen  sind  gebrochenT 

I never  heard  that  any  have  improved  the  expres- 
sion of  Schiller  by  turning  it  into  something 
which  he  neither  said  nor  meant  to  say.  Why 
can  they  not  leave  Toplady  alone  ? If,  as  people 
say,  the  change  is  more  elegant  and  poetical, 
could  not  Toplady  and  Schiller  judge  this  better 
than  the  improvers?  Do  they  not  remember  that 
the  eyelids  do  not  close  in  death  ? or  do  they  sup- 
pose that  as  the  eyes  are  closed  by  others,  it  is^ 
all  the  same  to  say  that  they  close  {i.e.  close 
themselves)  ? 


I would  refer  your  querists  on  this  subject  to 
Shakspeare’s  Cymheline,  Act  I.  Sc.  4 : — 

“ I would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings ; crack’d  them,  but 
To  look  upon  him.” 

W.  0.  B.. 


BUSHEL. 

(4^1*  S.  iv.  159.) 

In  addition  to  the  information  given  to  Mr.. 
Jackson’s  inquiry  respecting  Thomas  Bushel,  it 
may  interest  him  to  know  that  at  one  period  of 
his  life  he  lived  a recluse  on  the  Calf  of  Man. 
Bushel  had  been  a favourite  of,  and  attendant  on,, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  and  had  spent  a dis- 
solute life  about  court.  After  the  fall  and  death 
of  his  patron,  he  appears  to  have  entered  into 
mining  speculations ; which,  after  various  success, 
ended  in  loss.  In  his  melancholy,  he  determined 
to  retire  for  a season  from  the  world  to  unsociable 
solitude  in  the  desolate  island  called  the  Calf  of 
Man. 

In  a MS.  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  written 
probably  by  Mr.  Blundell  of  Crosby,  about  1655, 
now  in  possession  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Bolls, 
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Castletown,  is  tlie  copy  of  a statement  made  by 
Mr.  Busbel  in  his  mineral  overture  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  runs  thus : — 

The  embrions  of  my  mines  proving  abortive  by  the 
sudden  fall  and  death  of  my  late  friend,  the  Chancellor 
Bacon,  in  King  James’s  reign,  were  the  motives  which 
persuaded  my  pensive  retirement  to  a three  years’  un- 
sociable solitude  in  the  desolate  island  called  the  Calf  of 
Man,  where,  in  obedience  to  my  dead  lord’s  philosophical 
advice,  I resolved  to  make  a perfect  experiment  upon 
myself  for  obtaining  a long  and  healthy  life  (most  neces- 
sary for  such  a repentance  as  my  former  debauchedness 
required)  as  by  a parsimonious  diet  of  herbs,  oil,  mustard, 
and  honey,  with  water  sufficient,  most  like  to  that  of  our 
long-lived  forefathers  before  the  flood  (as  was  conceived 
by  that  Lord),  which  I most  strictly  observed,  as  if 
obliged  by  a religious  voav,  till  Divine  Providence  called 
me  to  more  active  life.” 

He  built  for  bimself  a but  on  tbe  very  summit 
of  the  island,  at  a height  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  verge  of  an 
almost  perpendicular  precipice.  It  consists  of  a 
single  room,  with  a narrow  entrance  to  it,  and  at 
one  side  a recess  of  about  three  feet  wide  and  six 
feet  deep,  probably  intended  to  contain  his  bed. 
The  ruins  of  this  hut  exist  at  the  present  day.  It 
appears  that  he  obtained  from  Charles  I.,  in 
conjunction  with  Lord  Godolphin,  leave  to  coin 
money  at  Aberesky  in  Wales,  and  their  mine 
yielded  at  one  time  one  hundred  pounds  worth  a 
week  of  silver,  besides  half  as  much  lead.  Bushel, 
it  is  said,  gloried  in  a coat  splendidly  buttoned 
all  over^  whence  arose  the  common  jest,  on  the 
disgrace  of  the  Chancellor,  that  he  made  buttons 
and  his  man  Bushel  wore  them. 

^ The  publication  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  MS.  might 
give  many  additional  particulars  respecting  the 
life  of  this  ingenious  and  learned  man.” 

William  Harrison. 

Kock  Mount,  Isle  of  Man. 

[In  the  Number  of  The  Bookworm  just  issued,  Mr. 
Jackson  will  find  (pp.  142-4),  a very  interesting  notice 
of  Bushel’s  Abridgment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon's 
Philosophical  Theory  in  Mineral  Prosecutions,  a collection 
of  tracts  which  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  tbe  writer 
of  the  article  that  Bushel  “ was  the  canal  through  which 
ran  the  fortunes  of  Lord  Bacon  to  be  sunk  in  unprofitable 
mining  schemes.”  The  article  is  illustrated  by  an  en- 
graving of  “Mr.  Bushel’s  Golden  Medal”;  and  Mr. 
Berjeau  asks,  what  we  also  should  be  glad  to  be  infoi'med, 
whether  any  copy  of  this  medal  is  known  to  numis- 
matists ? — Ed.  “N.  & Q.”] 


TROUTBECK  FAMILY. 

(4‘h  S.  iv.  276.) 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  this  family  flou- 
rished in  Hertfordshire,*  where  they  had  great 
possessions  in  land.  By  an  inquisition  taken  at 
Watford  in  that  county,  on  the  Saturday  next 
after  the  feast  of  St.  Valentine,  anno  38  Hen.  VI., 

* Clutterbuck’s  Hist.  Herts,  vol.  i.  p.  24G. 


it  was  found  that  William  Troutbeck,  Knt.,  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  his  demesne  in  fee  tail^ 
the  manor  of  Oxeye  Richard,  by  virtue  of  a fine 
levied  in  the  Octaves  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  anno  23  Hen.  IV.,  between 
John  Troutbeck,  Esq.,  and  Margery  his  wife,, 
plaintiffs;  and  John  Vampage  and  Kichard  Toun- 
lay,  deforeient  {sic') ; whereby  it  was  settled  om 
John  Troutbeck  and  his  wife  Margery,  and  their 
heirs,  with  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  Mar- 
gery ; that  John  Troutbeck  and  Margery  had 
issue  William  Troutbeck,  Knt.,  son  and  heir,  who- 
died  on  Saturday  before  the  first  of  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel  then  last  past.  This  manor  con- 
tinued vested  in  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St. 
Albans  until  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  reli- 
gious houses,  when  it  came  to  the  crown.  The 
genealogy  of  this  family  is  very  brief,  and  may  be' 
found  in  the  Harleian  and  Additional  MSS.  B.  M. 
The  earliest  mentioned  is  William  Troutbeck  of 
Stoney-Donham,  who  married  Joanna  .... 
she  died  31  Hen.  VI.  They  had  issue  one  son, 
John  Troutbeck,  who  married  Margery,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Thomas  Holes,  Esq. : she  was  baptised 
at  Watford,  county  Herts,  8 Hen.  V.,  1426.  They 
had  one  son,  William  Troutbeck,  who  married 
Joanna,  daughter  of  William  Riston,  Esq.  They 
had  issue  one  son,  John  Troutbeck  of  Trafford 
Bridge,  co.  Chester.  He  married  Margret,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Thomas  Hulse,  Esq.,  of  Norbury,  who 
had  issue  between  them,  John  (who  I presume 
died  young)  and  William  Troutbeck,  who  was 
knighted,  and  resided  at  Brynes  Castle  in  Wer- 
rall.  He  married  Margret,  daughter  to  Thomaa 
Lord  Stanley  of  Codnor,  and  was  slain  at  Blore- 
heath  in  1459 ; his  widow  married  again  to  Lord 
Grey.  The  said  Sir  William  and  Margret  had 
issue  three  sons  and  three  daughters — William, 
the  first  born,  married  Joanna,  daughter  to  Robert 
Moleneux ; Adam,  the  second  son,  married  Mar- 
gerie,  daughter  to  Sir  John  Butler : they  had  one 
daughter,  Margaretta,  who  married  to  Sir  John 
Talbot  of  Grafton  ; the  third  son,  Robert  Trout- 
beck of  Trafford,  married,  but  of  her  name  and. 
parentage  no  account  is  given,  in  this  the  manuscript 
pedigree  is  deficient.  They|had  three  daughters, 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Alice — Mary  married  to- 
Edmond  Denny,  IBaron  of  the  Exchequer,  of  Ches- 
hunt,  CO.  Herts ; from  whom  the  Bennies  of  Nor- 
folk descended:  Elizabeth,  married  to  Thomas 
Crew  of  Holt;  and  Alice,  married  to  Hugh 
Hunter  of  Churton.  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Troutbeck  of  Trafford  Bridge,  married  to 
Sir  William  Bolter,  and  secondly  to  Sir  William 
Griffeth  ; Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter,  married 
Alexander  Houghton,  Esq. ; and  Alice,  the  third 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Troutbeck,  married  to 
Sir  William  Gruffey,  Knt. 

The  coat  of  arms  worn  by  the  Troutbeck  and 
Talbot  families  were,  viz.  Azure,  three  trouts 
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fretted  in  triangle,  one  looking  toward  the  base, 
and  the  other  two  to  the  dexter  and  sinister  chief. 

W.  WlNTEES. 

Church  Yard,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 

P.S.  If  Me.  M.  D.  Day  wishes  to  correspond 
privately,  address  as  above.  I am  in  possession  of 
much  matter  connected  with  the  collateral  branches 
of  the  noble  family  of  Dennies. 


Bells  eoe  Dissejs-ting-  Csueches,  Chapels, 
ETC.  (4^*’  S.  iv.  55,  82,  123,  267,  350.)  — It  is 
known,  as  I remarked  in  N.  & Q.”  of  July  24, 
that  many  Koman  Catholic  churches  in  England 
have  tower  bells,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
those  in  Ireland. 

A word  now  touching  the  peal  of  eight  bells 
lately  cast  by  Mr.  Murphy  for  the  Homan  Catholic 
cathedral  in  Thurles.  Your  correspondent,  J.  G. 
of  Hull,  having  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a news- 
paper, that  ^‘the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  has  pro-, 
nounced  this  peal  to  be  the  largest  and  best  in 
the  kingdom,”  the  following  query  ought  to  be 
answered  at  once: — What  is  the  weight  of  the 
tenor  or  largest  bell  ? Thomas  Walesby. 

Golden  Square. 

Napoleoh  I. : Mastee  Bheke  (4*^  S.  hi.  309, 
394.) — Master  Burke  was  a native  of  Galway,  in 
which  ancient  city  his  father  was  a physician  in 
good  practice.  At  a very  early  age  young  Burke 
displayed  wonderful  talents  for  music  and  the 
stage.  The  instrument  on  which  he  excelled  was 
the  violin,  his  earliest  teacher  being  a Mr.  Mac- 
gilavry,  a performer  of  note  in  those  days,  and  a 
very  successful  teacher  of  music. 

The  promise  of  his  youth  was  amply  fulfilled 
in  after  years,  his  career  being  one  of  uninter- 
rupted success.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  he  was 
living  in  New  Orleans,  U.S.  He  had  then  re- 
tired from  the  stage  with  an  ample  fortune,  and 
was  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Occasionally  his  name  might  be  seen  in  the 
programme  of  some  entertainment  got  up  for  a 
patriotic  or  charitable  purpose.  J.  N. 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Ancient  Custom  : Lost  Sheep  (4‘^  S.  iv.  232.) 
Meetings  of  shepherds  to  restore  lost  sheep  must 
doubtless  have  been  ‘‘  from  time  immemorial  ” in 
pastoral  districts.  There  is  a celebrated  meeting 
on  the  top  of  High  Street,  in  Westmoreland,  at 
which  the  adjustment  of  the  ownership  of  the 
lost  sheep  is  accompanied  by  the  usual  athletic 
sports  of  that  country.  W.  G. 

Micah  Hall  S.  iv.  294.) — Micah  Hall  was 

the  son  of  John  Hall  of  Castleton,  Derbyshire, 
grocer.  He  was  educated  at  the  Manchester 
School ; he  became  an  attorney,  and  amassed 
considerable  property  at  Castleton.  (See  Man- 
chester School  Register,  Chetham  Society  publica- 


tions, vol.  Ixix.  pp.  9,  222.)  He  appears  in  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  Dr.  Aikin’s  Manchester,  pub- 
lished in  1795,  and  is  described  as  Micah  Hall, 
Esq.,  Castleton.”  The  parish  church  contains  a 
mural  monument  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, said  to  have  been  written  by  himself.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  rude,  unfeeling,  and  independent 
nature : — 

“ To  the  Memory  of  Micah  PIall,  Gent : 

Attorney  at  law,  who  died  on 
the  9*'^  May,  1804,  Aged  79  years. 

Quid  erara  nescitis.  ' 

Quid  sum  nescitis. 

Ubi  sum  nescitis. 

Valete.” 

W.  Adam,  in  his  Gem  of  the  Peah,  says  the 
inscription  exists  in  Latin  to  hide  its  deformity, 
and  gives  the  following  translation : — 

“ What  I was  you  know  not.  What  I am  jmu  know 
not.  Whither  I am  gone  you  know  not.  Go  about  jmur 
business.” 

G.  H.  S. 

Ancoats,  Manchester. 

SwADDLEES  (4*'*'  S.  iv.  272.)  — If  Me.  Sikes 
had  referred  to  ^‘N.  & Q.”  (4*^*^  S.  i.  271),  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  extract  he  quotes  from 
The  Times,  as  being  worthy  of  preservation  in 
‘‘N.  & Q.”,  had  already  found  a place  there.  As 
I observed  in  a former  communication  (4‘‘^  S.  i. 
473),  the  derivation  of  Swaddler,”  in  Southey’s 
Life  of  Wesley,  is  altogether  silly  and  improbable.. 
Me.  IIedmoni)  (4‘^  S.  i.  377)  offers  a derivation 
which  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  true  one. 

J.  Dixon. 

Miltoniana  (4*^  S.  iv.  195.) — The  conjecture 
of  your  correspondent  J.  W.  H.  that  the  ribald 
lines  have  been  wilfully  misattributed  to  Milton,” 
is,  I am  happy  to  say,  perfectly  correct.  I read 
the  original  lines  many  years  ago  in  the  poems 
of  the  notorious  Earl  of  Hochester.  S. 

Nous  S.  iv.  272.) — Coenub.  is  wrong  in 
classing  this  word  among  slang  expressions. 
Every  respectable  dictionary,  puMished  ^ within 
the  last  thirty  years,  contains  it.  Le  Dictioimaire 
international,  the  largest  and  best  of  English- 
French  dictionaries,  render  it  by  esprit,  and  the 
German  dictionaries  have  long  recognised  it, 
giving  as  equivalent  the  word  Ttopf.  It  is  obvi- 
ously the  Greek  vovs,  though  Mr.  Ilotten  {Slang 
Dictionary),  for  some  reason  or  other,  mentions 
the  Gaelic  nos  in  conjunction  with  it. 

Julian  Shaeman. 

Gaedening  Book  (4‘^  S.  iv.  274.) — ^I  think  it 
not  unlikely  that  the  object  of  the  inquiry  of 
your  correspondent  Coenub,  may  be  James’s  book 
on  Gardening,  published  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  At  all  events,  in  that  work  may  be  found 
much  information  on  the  subjects  named. 
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Gough,  a Surname  (4^^  S.  iii.  426;  iv.  304.) — 
This  name  is  derived  from  the  Welsh  gof^  a smith ; 
(Irish,  qoWia ; Gaelic,  gohhahn,  whence  Go  wan  and 
Govan).  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Hiluyard  Motto  (4^^  S.  iv.  297.) — If_J.  G. 
will  consult  the  passage  to  which  the  Editor  of 

N.  & Q.”  has  referred  him,  he  will  find  that 
“ the  lion’s  share  of  everything”  has  no  application 
to  the  motto  in  question.  Fools,”  says  Hesiod, 
“ they  know  not  lioio  much  more  is  the  half  than  the 
whole,  nor  what  enjoyment  there  is  in  mallows 
and  asphodel;”  i.e.  in  the  simplest  fare,  such  as 
that  eaten  by  the  peasants  of  his  time. 

W.  B.  0. 

OxNET  (4*^  S.  iv.  276.) — Edmund  Tew,  M.A., 
inquires  the  derivation  of  Oxney.  It  is  derived 
from  Oxen-e«,  A.-Sax.,  Oxen-island,  as  Sheppey 
is  from  SceapcG.  A.-Sax.,  Sheep-island;  Romney, 
Marsh-island;  Pevensey,  Puffin’s-island.  The  term 
was  not  confined  by  the  Saxons  to  actual  islands, 
but  was  given  by  them  to  slight  elevations  in 
marshy  districts.  The  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
abound  in  places  having  the  A.-Sax.  terminal  eg. 

Tretane. 

Polish  Wives  (4*^  S.  iv.  295.) — In  answer  to 
the  query,  whether  the  law  is  of  any  antiquity  by 
which  the  wives  of  condemned  Poles  were  legally 
absolved  from  their  marriage  vows,  let  me  remark 
that  it  is  very  well  known  on  the  Continent  that 
this  Russian  law  is  nothing  but  an  imitation  of 
the  French  law  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  Article  22 
and  following.  Art.  25  says  — ■ 

“ Par  la  mort  civile  le  maviage  contracte  precedem- 
ment  est  dissous  quant  a tous  ses  effets  civils.  Sa  succes- 
sion est  ouverte  de  la  meme  mani^re  que  s’il  etait  mort 
naturellement.” 

In  one  word,  according  to  the  distinction  of  the 
Roman  law,  the  man  (Jiomo)  is  alive,  but  the 
person  {persona)  is  dead.  Delepierre. 

N.B.  In  Belgium  and  in  Holland  these  Articles 
of  the  Code  Napoleon  have  been  abolished. 

WiLEiE,  “Re.ading  the  Will”  (4‘^S.iv.234, 
306.) — Mr,  Bates  should  have  mentioned  that 
when  this  picture  was  exhibited  in  1820,  George 
IV.  proposed  that  Wilkie  should  paint  a duplicate 
for  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  sell  the  original  to 
himself!  Wilkie  of  course  declined  this  peculiar 
arrangement,  and  received  from  the  Bavarian 
minister  400  guineas  instead  of  the  300  guineas 
that  had  been  bargained  for.  The  account  of 
Wilkie’s  visit  to  the  Munich  Gallery,  and  inspec- 
tion of  his  own  painting,  will  be  found  in  Allan 
Cunningham’s  Life,  ii.  321.  When  the  King  of 
Bavaria  died,  this  picture  was  decided  to  have 
been  his  private  property,  and  it  wa,s  therefore 
necessary  to  dispose  of  it  by  public  auction.  George 
IV.  had  not  forgotten  his  old  favourite,  and  em- 
ployed an  agent,  who  ran  the  price  up  to  twelve 


thousand  florins,  the  sum  at  which  it  was  secured 
by  the  Munich  Gallery.  Wilkie  was  greatly  gra- 
tified by  this  result,  and  speaks  of  the  effect  it  had 
upon  his  reputation  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  on 
the  Continent.  Chitteldroog. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  supplement  what  has 
been  communicated  by  Mr.  Bates  in  noticing 
that  the  subject  of  this  picture  was  suggested  by 
Bannister  the  comedian,  and  that  the  sum  paid  to 
the  artist  was  four  hundred  guineas.  Being  the 
personal  property  of  Max.  Joseph  I.,  Wilkie’s 
picture  was  disposed  of  by  public  auction  at  the 
death  of  this  king  in  1825,  and  was  bought  in  by 
his  son,  the  late  Ludwig  I.,  at  the  price  of  1,200/. 

Francis  R.  N.  Roger. 

Poem  To  the  Potato,”  ascribed  to  Burns 
S.  ii.  11,  339,  477,  537,  614,  111,  37.)  — 
1 am  glad  that  I am  at  last  able  to  settle  the 
question  respecting  the  author  of  the  poem  “ To 
the  Potato,”  though  it  be  against  the  opinion  to 
which  I was  somewhat  inclined.  So  long  as  the 
book  from  which  the  old  lady  of  Castlefern  stated 
she  had  heard  it  read  could  not  be  discovered, 
there  might  be  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  but 
as  I was  aware  that  Dumfriesshire  had  been  pro- 
lific during  the  last  eighty  years  in  minor  poets,  I 
had  suspicions  that  it  might  be  at  last  found  among 
their  works.  Throughout  the  county  it  was 
widely  known  that  a search  was  being  made  in 
order  that  the  question  might  be  authoritatively 
settled,  and  at  last  a friend  discovered  the  stanzas 
in  a small  obscure  volume  of  poems  by  one  who 
had  been  born  within  a few  miles  of  my  own 
house,  but  over  whose  name  and  works  a deep  shade 
of  darkness  liad  long  settled.  On  coarse  paper  and 
in  miserable  type,  I have  before  me  the  bundle  of 
poems,  entitled  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  by 
Alexander  Clerk,  in  Caulside,  parish  of  Glencairn, 
Dumfries ; printed  by  G.  McLachlan,  1801 ; and 
there  we  have  the  poem,  of  which  I had  received 
only  a fragment.  There  are  a dozen  stanzas  in  all, 
and  when  I see  the  whole  before  me,  I canhave 
no  doubt  that  they  are  the  production  of  a poet 
of  inferior  powers,  though  the  poem  is  not  with- 
out some  humour.  Curiously  enough  the  stanzas 
which  had  remained  in  the  recollection  of  the  old 
ladies  are  the  best.  Still,  while  I find  the  stanzas 
in  this  collection  of  poems,  the  author  has  con- 
trived to  throw  some  degree  of  doubt  as  to  their 
origin,  as  he  says  in  his  preface  — 

“There  are  some  pieces  in  this  collection  which  I have 
copied  from  a modern  author  (the  italics  are  the  poet’s), 
and  which,  I suppose,  are  not  in  many  hands.  It  is  well 
knov/n  that  most  part  of  the  poets  borroAV  from  each 
other.  In  Allan  Kamsay’s  poems  there  are  old  ones 
inserted,  written  long  before  his  time  ; therefore  I hope  the 
reader  will  excuse  me  for  placing  a fev/  others  among  my 
own.” 

lie  gives  us  no  means  of  discovering  to  which 
of  the  poems  he  refers,  but  I am  satisfied  that  all 
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in  the  Scottish  language  are  his  own  composition, 
and  some  of  them  are  in  very  doggrel  verse.  There 
are  a few  on  religious  subjects  in  English  verse, 
aomewhat  superior  in  style,  and  these  I suspect  to 
be  what  he  borrowed,  though  I cannot  identify 
-them.  There  is  still  a possibility  that  he  may 
have  borrowed  some  of  the  verses  from  Tait  or 
Lapraik,  as  one  of  your  correspondents,  A.  B.  G. 
-speaks  with  such  certainty  of  their  being  familiar 
to  him;  and  unless  your  correspondent  is  a native 
of  Dumfriesshire,  1 can  scarcely  think  that  he 
■could  have  come  across  Clerk’s  poems.  Perhaps 
be  would  do  us  the  favour  to  look  into  Tait  and 
Lapraik,  and  see  whether  Clerk  has  really  bor- 
rowed from  them.  Clerk  was  the  tenant  of 
Caulside,  on  'the  property  of  Mr.  Fergusson  of 
Oraigdarroch,  in  the  parish  of  Glencairn,  and  re- 
moving to  Dumfries  died  there  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Ceatjetjkd  Tait  Damage. 

Samuel  Speed,  Authoe  oe  Peison-Pietie  ” 
S.  iv.  11.) — John  Speed,  the  English  historian, 
bad  the  goodly  number  of  twelve  sons  and  six 
daughters.  One  of  the  sons,  John,  was  an  emi- 
nent physician,  and  a Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford.  He  died  in  May  1640,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  his  college.  He  left  two  sons, 
nne  of  whom,  Samuel,  was  a student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Vicar  of  Godalm- 
iug  in  Surrey,  where  he  died  January  22,  1681. 
Ts  it  possible  to  identify  this  person  with  the 
author  of  the  Prison- Pietie?  I am  afraid  not. 
The  author  of  the  latter  work  was  confined  in  the 
King’s  Bench  in  1675,  when  he  published  his 
Fragmenta  Carceris;  or  the  King's-Bench  Scuffle. 
It  is  dedicated  To  his  worthy  Friends  the  Inge- 
nious Gentlemen  Prisoners  within  the  Confines  of 
the  King’s-Bench ; ” at  the  back  are  verses  by 
William  Shelden  On  his  friend  Mr.  Samuel 
Speed.”  Samuel  Speed  made  no  secret  of  his 
admiration  of  the  works  of  Herbert  and  Quarles, 
and  their  works  are  represented  in  the  same  print 
with  his  portrait  by  Van  Hove.  I call  attention 
to  this  portrait,  because  it  is  frequently  wanting  in 
copies  of  the  Prison-Pietie,  being  taken  out  to 
Illustrate  Granger.  Edwaee  F.  Rimbault. 

The  Treee  Tailoes  (4^^  S.  iv.  255.) — I can 
match  this  (not  triumy/rate)  trisartorate  with  a 
story  which,  more  than  half  a century  ago,  I 
beard  told  in  that  congress  of  law  and  laughter 
The  Dublin  Four  Courts.” 

Three  impecunious  barristers  were  enjoying  the 
vacation  at  Brighton,  to  the  unconsidered  elonga- 
tion of  their  hotel  bill — the  Regency  question 
was  then  at  high  tide,  and  the  Heir  Apparent 
was  rusticating  at  the  Pavilion — when  they  be- 
thought them  of  getting  up  an  address  of  approval 
and  adhesion  in  Latin,  as  more  befitting  members  of 
a learned  profession,  and  elected  Isaac  Burke  Bethel, 
being  the  pluckiest  among  them,  for  their  orator. 


Accordingly,  they  planted  themselves  on  the 
Steyne,  where  H.  R.  H.  was  taking  his  daily  pro- 
menade : Isaac  with  the  foolscap  in  his  hand,  and 
the  other  two  addressers  in  his  rear.  After  mak- 
ing the  courtly  obeisance,  which  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  bow  which  no  other  prince  ever 
made  or  will  make,  Isaac  commenced : Illus- 
trissime  Princeps ! Nos  sumus  tres  Hibernici.” 
When,  half  turning  aside  to  indicate  his  asso- 
ciates, he  found  that  they  had  lost  heart  and  left 
him  alone  in  his  glory.  How  Isaac  dropped  his 
MS.  and  bolted;  how  he  was  tracked  to  his 
hotel  by  one  of  the  Prince’s  attendants ; and  how 
royally  the  trinoda  necessitas  of  its  bill  was 
solved,  were  too  long  to  relate;  but  if,  as  the 
graver  brethren  of  the  Four  Courts  surmised,  the 
whole  was  simply  a hene  tromto,  it  must  have 
been  the  brain-work  of  Ned  Lysaght  or  of  Wil- 
liam Parsons — ^Ges  plus  grands  persifleurs”  of 
that  persiflant  generation. 

Let  me  add  a really  authentic  anecdote  of  the 
latter : — 

A barrister — not  one  of  the  three  above  re- 
corded— more  generally  noted  for  his  legal  than 
for  his  moral  repute,  had  been  (as  he  said,  at  least) 
stopped  on  the  highway  and  eased  of  his  purse. 

Have  you  heard  of ’s  robbery  ? ” said  some- 

body to  Parsons.  No,”  was  the  reply, — and,  oh 
that  I could  convey  upon  paper,  as  at  this  moment 
they  are  upon  my  memory’s  eye  and  ear,  the  sly- 
cornered  glance  and  the  slow  soft  lisp! — ^^who 
has  he  robbed  now  ? ” It  was  equal  to  Talley- 
rand’s Deja  ? ” E.  L.  S. 

Ballad  Tunes  iv.  176.) — The  tune  of 

Digby’s  Farewell  ” is  contained  in  a curious 
volume  in  my  library,  entitled  — 

“ Musick’s  Hand-maid  : new  Lessons  and  Instructions 
for  the  Virginals  or  Harpsychord.  London  : printed  for 
J.  Playford,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop,  near  the 
Temple  Church,  1678.”  Obi.  8vo. 

This  book,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  interest- 
ing of  the  many  musical  works  published  by  old 
John  Playford,  contains  a number  of  once  popular 
old  English  tunes,  viz.,  Sellenger’s  Round,” 
^'The  King’s  Delight,”  Parthenia,”  Gerard’s 
Mistress,”  The  Glory  of  the  West,”  Hollis’ 
Farewell,”  &c. ; besides  many  ayres,  sarabands, 
marches,  &c,,  by  Matthew  Locke,  John  Jenkins, 
and  other  eminent  musicians  of  the  time.  A second 
part  of  this  work,  published  in  1689,  is  also  in  my 
library,  but  it  lacks  the  interest  of  the  original 
publication.  Edwaed  F.  Rimbault. 

Royal  Antediluvian  Oedee  of  Buffaldes 
(3^d  s.  iii.  106,  207j  4‘"  S.  iv.  121.)  — Several 
communications  having  appeared  in  N.  & Q.” 
respecting  this  society  with  the  extraordinary 
name,  the  following  little  piece  of  information  as 
to  its  doings  may  not  be  unacceptable,  especially 
if  my  worthy  friend  Me.  Westbeook,  who  started 
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the  question,  has  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
^‘Buffalo!’’ 

“At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  executive  council 
at  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  Albert  Arms,  London 
Hoad,  held  on  first  inst.,  it  was  announced  by  the  Grand 
Primo,  that  the  rules  and  other  documents  connected  with 
the  order  were  now  deposited  with  J.  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq., 
and  duly  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies’  Act, 
thus  giving  all  the  lodges  a legalised  and  definite  position 
w^ith  the  public.  They  had  also  entered  their  title  and 
rules  tinder  the  Copyright  Act  at  Stationers’  Hall.” — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  12,  1869. 

Edward  F.  Kimbaxjlt. 

John  Lang,  Esq.  S.  iv.  324.) — I have  now 
before  me  a copy  of  a shilling  railway  book,  enti- 
tled Too  Much  Alike ; or  the  Three  Calendars.  By 
John  Lang,  Esq.,  author  of  Too  Clever  hy  Half, 
&c.,  &c.  j third  edition.  Ward  & Lock,  1855.  I 
have  also  before  me  a copy  of  another  shilling 
railway  novel.  Too  Clever  hy  Half;  or  the  Harro- 
ways.  By  the  Mofussilite.  N.  Cooke,  1853.  Mr. 
Lang’s  name,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  given  to  the 
earlier  novel,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  his  being 
the  author  of  Violet.  Under  the  pseudonym  “ The 
Mofussilite  ” he  wrote  in  many  of  the  magazines, 
and  it  denotes  his  previous  editorial  connection 
with  the  Indian  newspaper  of  that  name.  I may 
add  that  this  pseudonym  does  not  appear  in  0. 
Hamst’s  Handbook  of  Fictitious  Names. 

CuTHBEET  Bede. 

Cowpee’s  Mother’s  Picthee  (4^^  S.  iv.  290.) 
Your  correspondent  A,  who  inquires  after  this 
picture,  might  have  had  the  gratification  of  ex- 
amining it  if  he  had  visited  the  Kensington  Por- 
trait Exhibition  last  year.  It  is  described  in  the 
catalogue  as  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Bodham 
Donne.  It  is  nothing  as  a work  of  art,  and  mea- 
sures only  six  inches  by  five,  but  man^q  like  my- 
self, must  have  looked  at  it  with  an  intensity  of 
interest  which  hardly  any  other  work  in  the  three 
years  of  exhibitions  inspired.  The  print  in 
Southey’s  Coivper,  which  A should  have  described 
as  engraved  by  H.  Pobinson,  from  a drawing  by 
Harvey,  conveys  a very  good  notion  of  the  origi- 
nal. I possess  a trial  proof  in  which  Harvey 
makes  several  coryections,  and  points  out  in  parti- 
cular that  the  engraving,  as  it  then  stood,  had 
lost  much  of  the  resemblance  to  the  lady’s  son.  I 
am  surprised  that  A makes  no  mention  of  the 
large  engraving  of  this  portrait  which  William 
Blake  contributed  to  Hay  ley’s  Life  of  Coivper. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  (perhaps  the  very  finest) 
•specimens  of  Blake’s  skill  upon  copper,  and  pre- 
serves the  fact,  apparently  unknown  to  the  com- 
piler of  the  Exhibition  Catalogue,  that  D.  Heins 
was  the  name  of  the  painter  of  the  portrait. 

Chitteldroog. 

This  portrait  appeared  in  the  last  Exhibition  of 
National  Portraits  at  South  Kensington,  1868 
^No,  778  in  Catalogue),  and  is  described  as  lent 


by  Mr.  W.  Bodham  Donne ; and  there  is,  I think, 
no  doubt  that  the  portrait  which  is  given  in 
Southey’s  Life  of  Cowper  was  engraved  from  this 
picture.  Another  picture  of  great  interest  to  the 
admirers  of  Cowper  appeared  in  the  Exhibition 
referred  to,  and  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
other,  viz.,  a portrait  of  the  poet  himself,  by 
Romney  (No.  777);  and  although  the  circum- 
stance is  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  it  is,  I 
believe,  the  portrait  taken  by  the  eccentric  artist 
when  both  were  the  guests  of  their  mutual  friend 
Hayley,  at  Eartham.  This  portrait,  like  the  other, 
is  associated  with  a charming  poem  by  Cowper, 
viz.,  the  Sonnet  to  Romney,”  in  which  the  poet 
pays  so  graceful  a compliment  to  both  artist  and 
host.  This  portrait  was  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  R, 
Vaughan  Johnson.  J.  S. 

Norwich. 

Montrose  Family  (4^’’  S.  iv.  295.) — In  my 
edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Montrose,  by  Mark 
Napier,  dated  1856  (ii.  513),  I find  the  follow- 
ing:— 

“ At  Edinburgh,  the  19th  of  April,  1645,  David,  Earl 
of  Southesk,  compeared  in  presence  of  the  Committee  of 
Estates,  and  produced  Robert  Graham,  son  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Montrose,  in  obedience  of  a command  given  to 
him  by  the  Committee  in  the  North  ; and  being  demanded 
upon  what  occasion  he  met  with  Montrose,  and  what 
passed  betwixt  them,  he  made  a verbal  declaration 
thereof ; which  declaration  the  Lords  ordain  him  to 
give  in  writ  under  his  hand  on  Monday  next;  and 
exoner  him  of  the  exhibition  of  the  said  Robert  Graham, 
and  his  own  appearance  in  obedience  to  the  Committee 
of  Brechin.  The  Committee  ordains  the  Earl  of  Southesk 
to  keep  Robert  Graham,  son  to  the  late  Earl  of  Montrose, 
till  Monday  next,  that  he  receive  further  orders  concern- 
ing him. 

“ The  Committee  of  Estates  ordains  and  allows  the 
Earl  of  Southesk  to  deliver  Robert  Graham,  son  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Montrose  to  [blank~\  Carnegie  his  mother,  to 
be  kept  and  entertained  by  her,  exoners  the  Earl  of 
Southesk  of  him.” 

In  a note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  Mark  Napier 
says : — 

“ Robert  Graham,  the  youngest  of  Montrose’s  three 
sons,  most  probably  was  born  after  his  father’s  return 
from  abroad  in  1636-7.” 

Also,  — 

“ His  father  is  designed  late  Earl  of  Montrose,  of 
course  in  reference  to  his  recent  forfeiture.” 

F.  Robertson. 

The  Grennan,  New  Brighton,  Cheshire. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I find  in  a note 
(ii.  827) : — 

“ When  writing  that  note,  we  supposed  that  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  this  Robert  completed  the  record  of  Montrose’s 
children.  Very  recently,  however,  Mr.  William  Fraser, 
of  the  Register  House — the  extent  of  whose  researches  in 
family  history  renders  his  aid  as  valuable  as  it  is  readily 
accorded — communicated  the  following  extract  from  the 
baptismal  register  of  Montrose  : — 

‘ 1638,  Januarj"  8‘^,  James  Earl  of  Montrose,  father  of 
David  Grahame,  son  of  James  Lord  Carnegie.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Falconer  of  Halkertoun,  Avitnesses.’  ” 
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This  may  interest  M.  A.  This  David  appears 
to  have  been  born  after  Robert.  Mark  Napier 
supposes  him  to  have  died  young. 

Yoekshire  Ballad  (4^^  S.  iv.  298.) — Under 
the  title  of  The  Crafty  Farmer  ” this  ballad  will 
be  found  in  Logan’s  Pedlar's  Pack,  a collection  of 
ballads  and  songs  recently  published  by  W.  Pa- 
terson of  Edinburgh.  A true  version  of  The 
Nutbrown  Maid  ” was  published  in  1836  by 
Mr.  Pickering.  It  is  in  small  4to^  and  was  edited 
by  Thomas  Wright^  Esq.  L.  W. 

The  Forecastle  Sailor  ” (2"^^  S.  vii.  45, 
181.)  — This  song  is  to  be  found  in  Logan’s 
Pedlar's  Pack,  L.  W. 

- Filths  Nathralis  (4'^’'  S.  iv.  192.)  — I do 
not  question  the  interpretation  of  the  Law  Lords 
respecting  the  meaning  of  Jilius  naturalis,  in  con- 
nection with  the  peerage  case  adverted  to  by  J.  M. ; 
nor  do  I cast  any  doubt  on  what  he  has  recorded 
in  regard  to  the  award  of  James  VI.  in  1618. 
But  I am  prepared  to  substantiate  that,  during 
the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Jilius  naturalis 
was  the  usual  and  ordinary  designation  of  a 
bastard — a son  born  out  of  wedlock.  Let  J.  M. 
take  up  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  in  the 
General  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  and  he  will 
find  that  in  all  the  royal  letters  of  legitimation 
the  designation  Jilius  natuy'olis  is  associated  with 
bastardus.  Thus : — 

“ Apiid  Edinburgh,  Jul.  28,  1558.  Regina  concessit 
literas  legitimacionis  Waltero  Galbraith,  bastard  o,  filio 
naturali  quondam  Andrei  d^  Kilcranch.” 

I quote  from  the  abridgment  of  the  charter, 
but  the  same  phraseology  occurs  in  the  original. 
Now  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  Walter  Gal- 
braith was  not  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  son  of  his  father. 
Bastard,  or  base-born,  he  undoubtedly  was : and 
if  Jilio  naturali^  as  he  is  further  described,  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  must  be  confirmatory  of  his 
previous  description.  In  a word,  the  individual 
receiving  the  royal  letters  did  so  in  virtue  of  his 
spurious  birth,  and  he  is,  therefore,  set  forth  as 
bastardus.  Next,  his  descent  is  referred  to  j and 
it  would  have  been  legally  incorrect  to  describe 
him  simply  as  Jilius  of  his  father,  since  that  would 
have  implied  legitimacy,  or  been  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  relationship  which  the  law  ignored.  He 
is,  therefore,  styled  Jilius  naturalis. 

I may  further  remark  that  in  all  cases  of  legi- 
timacy, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  lawful  sons 
are  simply  designated  Jllii,  without  prefix  or  ad- 
junct of  any  kind.  In  the  popular  phraseology, 
bastards  have  in  Scotland  been  designated  natural 
children  from  time  immemorial. 

Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

SnowcToun  Villa,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

In  the  will  of  Lady  Latimer,  dated  Sept.  20, 
1480,  the  testatrix  directs  that  her  body  shall  be 


laid  even  beneath  the  head  of  my  said  lord  and 
father,  between  my  natural-horn  son  Harrie  Lati- 
mer and  Oliver  Dudley,  late  my  son-in-lawP 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  word  “ natural,’^ 
applied  to  a son,  is  used  to  signify  that  it  is  not  a 
step-son,  or  son-vi-laiu , that  is  indicated.  The 
will  in  question  is  cited  in  the  Description  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  W anoick,  and  of  Beauchamp 
Chapel,  by  John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  4to, 
London  (n.  d.),  p.  40.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Rothwell  Crypt  ahd  Naseby  Battle  (4**^  S, 
iv.  295.) — I visited  the  crypt  of  Rothwell  church 
a few  weeks  since,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  battle-field  theory  was  inadmissible  as  a 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  remarkable  accumula- 
tion of  human  bones  there  to  be  seen.  Had  the 
bones  been  deposited  there  after  Naseby  battle, 
it  would  not  have  been  simply  as  bones,  but  they 
would  have  had  their  fleshly  covering  upon  them; 
and  the  bones  on  being  discovered  would  have 
shown  traces  of  skin,  and  would  have  been  perfect 
skeletons.  But,  first,  the  crypt  would  not  have 
held  the  number  of  dead  bodies  left  upon  Naseby 
field ; secondly,  so  far  from  there  being  a perfect 
skeleton  in  the  crypt,  not  two  bones  are  anywhere 
to  be  seen  which  are  joined  together;  thirdly,  all 
the  bones  are  perfectly  denuded  of  integument, 
and  have  evidently  at  some  time  been  buried  in 
the  earth  for  a considerable  period  : and,  lastly, 
these  disjointed  bones  are  carefully  packed  to- 
gether, and  have  only  been  superficially  disturbed 
since  their  original  deposition.  I venture  now  to 
offer  the  following  explanation : — Rothwell  was 
in  the  middle  ages  a place  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  It  was  a 
municipal  town  surrounded  by  walls,  and  its 
church  was  a collegiate  one.  At  a short  distance 
from  the  town  was  a religious  house,  and  there 
are  not  wanting  other  indications  that  the  place 
was  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  a considerable 
district.  I conjecture  that  at  some  time  or  other, 
perhaps  at  the  Dissolution,  one  of  the  several 
graveyards  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  was 
appropriated  to  a secular  use,  and  that  thereupon 
its  human  contents  were  carefully  dug  up  and 
reverently  placed  in  the  crypt  of  the  parish  church. 
I cannot  close  this  communication  without  ex- 
pressing my  horror  and  disgust  at  finding  many 
of  the  skulls  covered  with  the  names  of  visitors. 
Verily  there  are  people  who  would  scrawl  their 
worthless  names  on  the  true  cross,  if  they  only 
had  the  opportunity.  J.  L.  Cherry. 

Hanley. 

Guild  of  Masohs  at'  Faversham  Abbey 
(4^’^  S.  iv.  310,) — The  passage  quoted  from  a 
deed,  Sept.  5,  1510,  is  couched  in  such  modern 
phraseology,  that  I am  induced  to  read  it  by  the 
lights  of  modern  usage.  I would  venture,  there- 
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fore,  to  suggest  tliat  the  words,  by  the  workmen 
and  masons  of  the  saide  Abbot  and  Convent,” 
mean  only,  by  workmen  and  masons  appointed 
by  the  saide,”  &c.  &c. : it  being  a usual  condition 
that  the  chief  parties  to  such  an  agreement  should 
retain  control  by  this  means,  and  not  leave  the 
other  party  to  appoint  perhaps  inferior  hands. 

‘^^Majores  fabricatores  ” would  mean,  literally, 
chief  constructors : the  word  fabricatores,  derived 
from  faher,  a smith,  hardly  points  to  masons ; 
though  the  construction  might  include  masonry 
among  the  details.  A.  H. 

Prior’s  Hahs  Carvel  ” S.  iv.  255,  236.) 
That  this  humorous  production  of  Prior’s  was 
issued  at  a much  earlier  date  than  those  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent,  is  a fact  known  to 
all  bibliographers.  The  celel) rated  Mrs.  Delany, 
at  that  time  the  young  widow  of  Mr.  Pendarves 
(an  old  man,  her  marriage  with  whom  had  been 
a forced  one),  under  date  Dublin,  January  24, 
1732-3,”  thus  concludes  a letter  to  her  sister:  — 

“ All  the  while  I have  been  writing,  Don  [i.  e.  Miss 
Donellan]  and  Kelly  [another  young  lady  friend]  have 
read  with  an  audible  voice  Hans  Carvell,  and  some  other 
pretty  things  of  that  kind,  and  how  can  one  help  listen- 
ing? ” — Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Delany,  i.  397. 

As  Mrs.  Delany  was  ever  a model  of  propriety 
and  good  manners,  the  above  extract  furnishes  an 
apt  corroboration  of  Mr.  Wylie’s  observation  as 
to  how  little  SQ[ueamish  readers  were  a century 
ago.”  Henry  Campkin,  F.S.A. 

Reform  Club. 

Montpellier  Hoods  S.  iv.313.) — In  reply 
to  your  correspondent  C.  C.  B.,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  no  “hoods”  are  conferred  either  by  the 
faculty  of  Montpellier  or  by  any  Continental 
university.  A Prenchman. 

Hilton  Castle  (4‘^  S.  iv.  313.)— According  to 
Surtees’s  Hist,  of  Durham,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  John 
Hilton,  the  last  male  heir  of  that  family,  died  ! 
Sept.  25,  1746,  and  devised  all  his  estates  to  his 
nephew.  Sir  Eichard  Musgrave,  of  Hayton  Castle, 
Bart.,  on  condition  of  his  assuming  the  name  of 
Hilton  only.  Within  a few  years  the  whole  of 
the  estates  were  sold  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  castle  and  manor  Vv^ere  contracted  for  by 

Wogan,  Esq.,  for  30,000/.,  but  as  the  sale  I 

was  never  perfected,  they  were  soon  after  sold  to 
Mrs.  Bowes,  widow  of  George  Bowes,  Esq.,  of 
Streatham  and  Gibside,  whose  grandson,  John 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  held  them  when  Surtees 
wrote  his  history.  Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

Miss  H.  A.  Bridge  will  perhaps  find  the  in- 
formation she  wants  as  to  this  seat  getting  into 
the  hands  of  the  Strathmore  family  by  consulting 
the  histories  of  the  county  of  Durham.  Howitt’s 
Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  had  a chapter  devoted 
to  this  castle ; but  it  is  so  long  since  I read  it 
that  I cannot  remember  whether  he  touches  on 


that  point.  The  last  of  the  male  Hiltons  of  Hilton 
Castle  was  a respectable  tradesman  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  He  died,  I believe,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  He  left  two  unmarried 
daughters  but  poorly  provided  for,  though  not 
quite  so  badly  off  as  Mr.  Howitt  gathered  from 
popular  report.  The  survivor  of  these  two  daugh- 
ters lived  to  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
and  died  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  at  an  advanced 
age,  the  last  of  the  Hiltons  of  Hilton  Castle.  She 
left  collateral  relations,  but  not  bearing  that 
name.  M.  H.  E. 

The  castle  and  family  estates  of  Hilton  passed, 
by  the  wnll  of  John  Hilton,  who  died  ccel.  Sept.  25, 
1746,  to  his  nephew  Sir  Eichard  Musgrave  of 
Hayton  Castle,  Bart.,  on  condition  of  assuming 
the  name  of  Hilton  only.  Within  a few  years 
afterwards  the  whole  of  the  estates  v/ere,  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  sold  to  Mrs.  Bowes  of 
Streatham  and  Gibside,  from  whom  they  de- 
scended to  her  grandson,  John  Lyon  Bowes,  tenth 
Earl  of  Strathmore. 

Several  families  now  exist  who  claim  descent, 
more  or  less  remote,  from  the  ancient  stock  of 
Hilton,  but  the  present  Sir  W.  G.  Hylton  Jolliffe, 
Baron  Hylton,  and  Sir  Eobert  Brisco  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  co-heirs  of  the  blood  of  John  Hil- 
ton, the  then  representative  of  the  family,  as 
being  descended  from  his  two  sisters,  Anne  and 
Catharine,  who  married  respectively  Sir  Eichard 
Musgrave  and  John  Brisco,  of  Crofton,  D.D. 

H.  M.  Vane. 

Henry  de  Elreton  (4‘^  S.  iv.  274.) — H.  D.  E. 
has  written  an  interesting  account  of  this  so-called 
architect  of  the  time  of  King  Edward  I.,  but  he 
has  not  appended  any  authority  for  his  state- 
ments. I would  refer  him  to  the  Dictionary  of 
Architecture,  s.  v.  Ellerton,”  for  all  the  informa- 
tion that  has  been  collected  of  that  “ master 
mason,”  by  one  who  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
authorities  that  can  be  cited  for  the  details  noted 
by  H.  D.  E.  W.  P. 

Portrait  oe  Byron  (4^*^  S.  iv.  251,  327.) — 
When  P.  A.  L.  mentions  that  the  portrait  of 
Byron  which  V/.  E.  West  painted  at  Pisa  in 
1822  “'has  been  badly  engraved  by  Wedgewood 
and  Engelheart,”  he  ought  to  have  added,  that  it 
had  been  very  finely  engraved,  and  on  a large 
scale,  by  Charles  Turner.  This  was  published  by 
Colnaghi  in  1826,  four  years  before  P.  A.  L.  made 
his  sepia  copy  from  the  original  painting.  The 
same  admirable  artist  also  engraved  the  portrait 
by  Westall,  and  I am  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
a proof  before  letters  of  each,  with  the  initials 
C.  T.  There  is  another  large  engraving  by  Meyer, 
from  a portrait  “ painted  and  drawn  by  J* 
Holmes,  the  last  he  sat  for  in  England.”  A 
reduction  from  this,  likewise  by  Meyer,  is  in 
Leigh  Hunt’s  Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries, 
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wlieire  too  is  to  be  found  tbe  vile  caricature  cut 
out  in  paper  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.”  But  I must 
have  done.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  sundry  columns 
of  N.  & Q.”  with  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
pictures,  busts,  and  prints  of  the  great  poet,  whose 
corpse  has  just  now  been  dug  up  and  scalped  by  a 
blue-stocking  squaw.  Chitteldkoog-. 

Was  Macbeth  the  Third  Murderer  of 
Bahquo  ? (4*^^  S.  iv.  211,  282.) — Will  you  allow 
me  to  make  a short  statement  in  answer  to  one 
part  of  Mr.  Patoh’s  interesting  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  I have  unfortunately  only  just  seen. 
Mr.  Patoh  says  : So  far  as  I know  the  specula- 
tion is  a fresh  one ; if  not,  I would  like  to  know  by 
whom  a similar  opinion  has  been  held,  and  if  upon 
the  same  grounds.”  Upwards  of  ten  years  ago, 
on  a careful  reading  of  the  play,  it  struck  me  that 
Macbeth  himself  must  be  the  third  murderer,  and 
on  examining  the  scenes  connected  with  the  murder 
I'  found  a number  of  reasons  in  support  of  this 
view.  At  the  time  I communicated  the  conviction, 
with  the  grounds  of  it,  to  several  literary  friends 
and  Shakesperian  students  j and  it  was  so  often 
talked  over  by  some,  who  may  still  be  appealed 
to,  that  it  came  to  be  familiarly  known  as  my 
theory  of  the  third  murderer.  I may  possibly 
have  discovered  it  with  Mr.  Patch  himself,  as  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance  about 
that  time,  and  we  had  several  longish  talks  on 
literary  subjects ; but  if  so,  the  details  of  the 
conversation  have  no  doubt  escaped  his  memory 
as  they  have  mine.  What  is  more  to  the  point  is 
that  five  years  ago,  during  my  first  session  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  I fully 
stated  the  view  to  my  own  English  literature 
class.  I have  read  the  play  more  than  once  with 
the  class,  and  on  each  occasion  have  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  point,  and  stated  in  detail  the  reasons 
for  supposing  Macbeth  to  be  the  third  murderer. 
These  reasons  include  several  of  those  enumerated 
by  Mr,  Patch,  in  particular  the  third,  sixth,  and 
eighth,  and  others  that  he  has  not  noticed.  But 
I will  not  occupy  your  space  in  giving  the  de- 
tailed statement  I have  usually  made  on  the 
subject,  as  the  substance  of  it  is  included  in  some 
Shakesperian  criticisms  I am  preparing  for  the 
press.  I may  add  that  when  raised  in  the  class, 
the  point  has  generally  excited  a good  deal  of  inte- 
rest, and  several  of  the  students  have  written  class 
exercises  discussing  the  reasons  for  and  against 
the  supposition  that  Macbeth  is  the  third  mur- 
derer. The  point  is  a very  small  one,  but  as  Mr. 
Patch  wishes  to  know  whether  the  question  had 
been  previously  raised,  and  I have  for  years  aca- 
demically discussed  it,  the  statement  of  this  fact 
seemed  an  act  of  justice  both  to  him  and  to  myself. 
The  critics  have,  I believe,  never  discussed  the 
point  5 but,  if  I remember  aright,  it  is  raised  in  the 
notes  to  the  variorum  editions. 

Thomas  S.  Bathes. 


St.  Douloghs  (4*‘’  S.  iv.  235.)  — Your  corre- 
spondent who  wishes  for  information  respecting 
St.  Douloghs,  may  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  an 
article  on  ‘^The  Church  of  St.  Duilech  and  tho 
Anchorites  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  in  vol.  ccviii.  of 
the  Gentlejnari^ s Magazine^  April,  1860). 

Abhba,. 

Miltoh’s  Hahdwritihg'  (4***  S.  iv.  232,  263, 
303.) — In  looking  over  my  Milton  books,  I find 
another  which  belonged  to  Milton ; it  is  a well- 
known  old  law  book,  the  title  being  La  VimXy 
Natura  hrevium,  dernierment  corrigee  et  amend, 
et  eg  nouelment  imprimee.  Londini,  1584.  In 
the  middle  of  the  title  page  is  written,  undoubt- 
edly by  Milton,  Johis  Milton  me  possidet.” 
Mr.  Wright’s  suggestion  that  the  sonnet  is 
modern  will  not  be  borne  out  if  the  writing  is 
examined.  The  history  of  my  book  with  the 
sonnet  is  simply  this.  It  was  sold  at  the  Stowe 
Library.  The  sonnet  was  then  discovered,  and  it 
was  sold  subsequently  by  Puttick  for  20/.  The 
purchaser  died,  and  I then  bought  it  at  the  sale  of 
his  books  for  something  less.  It  was  a very  old- 
looking  book  in  calf  binding,  but  it  has  only  been 
in  the  possession  of  two  persons,  the  original  pur- 
chaser and  myself.  I send  you  the  book,  for  pro- 
bably neither  Mr.  Bohd  nor  Mr.  Wright  have 
seen  it — though  the  fac-simile  is  of  course  accept- 
able to  every  one.  William  Tite. 

42  Lowndes  Square. 

P.S. — It  has  been  suggested  by  one  critic  who 
takes  Mr.  Wright’s  view,  that  the  sonnet  might 
have  been  written  by  John  Marston,  but  Marston 
died  a dozen  years  before  Boss’s  book  appeared. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

History  of  the  College  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Cam- 
bridge, by  Thomas  Baker,  B.D.,  Ejected  Fellow.  Edited 
for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press  by  John  E.  B. 
Mayor,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  {Cambridge 
University  Press.  Rivingtons.) 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  MS_.  in  exist- 
ence which  Cambridge  men  have  been  more  anxious  to  see 
committed  to  the  press,  under  competent  editorship,  than 
the  History  of  St.  John’s  by  that  Socius  Ejectus  Thomas 
Baker,  whose  life  Walpole  desired  to  write  because,  like 
himself,  “ he  was  a party  man  from  principle  and  not  from 
interest.”  The  learned  Dr.  Zachary  Grey  was  anxious  to 
print  the  work  before  us,  but  could  not  obtain  permissioUr 
The  Rev.  William  Cole,  the  Cambridge  antiquary,  had,  we 
believe,  the  same  desire,  which  we  learn,  on  the  authority 
of  George  Dyer,  was  afterwards  entertained  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Smart  Hughes.  Some  fifteen  years  since  a pro- 
posal for  printing  it  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
council  of  the  Camden  Society.  It  is  perhaps  well  for 
Baker’s  reputation,  and  in  the  interests  of  literature,  that 
all  these  projects  fell  through,  and  that  it  was  reserved 
for  so  peculiarly  competent  an  editor  as  Mr.  Mayor  ta 
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give  this  history  to  the  world.  Not  only  has  he  furnished 
ns,  in  the  volume  before  us,  with  Baker’s  History,  and 
supplied  a test  of  the  accuracy  of  at  least  a portion  of 
Baker’s  statements  by  printing  a calendar  of  the  prin- 
cipal documents  in  the  college  treasury,  but  he  has  given 
ns  Cole’s  Notes  and  Continuation,  Lists  of  Fellows,  Cata- 
logues and  Notices  respecting  Scholarships  and  College 
Offices  taken  directly  from  the  registers,  so  that  the  his- 
tory is  brought  down  to  our  own  time ; and  all  this  accom- 
panied by  a mass  of  biographical  illustration,  of  the  extent 
and  value  of  which  nothing  but  a careful  examination  could 
give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea.  This  supplementary 
and  illustrative  matter  alone  occupies  nearly  six  hundred 
pages  of  small'print ; while  the  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  book  is  made  readily  available  by 
an  index  that  tills  more  than  one  hundred  pages.  If  it 
be  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  syndics  of  the  Pitt  Press 
to  have  printed  the  book,  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
edited  it  reflects  no  less  credit  upon  Mr.  Mayor. 

The  History  and  Description  of  Leeds  Castle,  Kent.  By 

Charles  Wykeham  Martin,  Esq.,  M.P,,  F.S.A.  (Nichols.) 

Mr.  Wykeham  Martin  has  been  for  many  years  a 
zealous  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ; and  what 
is  more  germane  to  the  present  matter,  and  on  which  he 
is  much  more  to  be  congratulated,  he  is  the  owner  of  Leeds 
Castle — one  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  many 
interesting  buildings  for  which  Kent  is  celebrated.  The 
first  who  suggested  to  Mr.  Martin  the  desirability  of  re- 
cording the  history  of  this  noble  fortress  was  his  and 
everybody’s  “valued  and  deeply  lamented  friend,  the 
late 'Rev.  Lambert  B.  Larking,”  who  lent  his  willing 
assistance  to  the  good  work  by  furnishing  many  of  the 
early  documents  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  much  in- 
formation relative  to  the  old  families  of  Crevecour  and 
Leybourn.  The  accomplished  author  has  moreover  had 
the  good  fortune  to  receive  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clarke  and  Mr.  R.  Hussey  when  treating  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building ; of  Mr.  Twopenny  and  Mr.  Parker 
on  points  connected  with  Gothic  architecture ; of  Mr.  F. 
Bayley  on  some  genealogical  points ; and  of  Mr.  J.  Gough 
Nichols  on  various  suggestions  of  antiquarian  interest. 
Mr.  Martin  expresses  some  anxiety  lest  an  impression 
should  arise  from  the  size  of  the  book — rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  size  of  the  illustrative  photographs — that  the 
letterpress  has  only  been  hastily  put  together  to  accom- 
pany the  plates.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  to  the 
author.  The  names  we  are  referred  to  would  alone  suf- 
fice to  show  that,  in  the  work  before  us,  justice  has  been 
done  to  this  very  important  structure  and  its  historical 
relations  ; and  a glance  at  the  book  itself  will  show  that, 
if  Mr.  Wykeham  Martin  deserves  credit  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  adopted  the  judicious  advice  of  Mr. 
Larking,  he  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  credit  for  the  zeal, 
industry,  and  intelligence  with  which  he  has  laboured  to 
make  his  history  worthy  of  the  important  historical  build- 
ing which  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  inherit.  In 
giving  to  the  world  so  carefully  edited  and  so  beautifully 
illustrated  a volume,  descriptive  of  that  glorious  relic  of 
the  olden  time — Leeds  Castle,  Mr.  Martin  has  set  an 
example  Avhich  we  should  be  glad  to  see  followed  by  the 
OAvners  of  all  similar  monuments  of  national  interest. 

Traces  of  History  in  the  Names  of  Places,  with  a Voca- 
bulary of  the  Roots  out  of  which  Names  of  Places  in 

England  and  Wales  are  formed.  By  Flavell  Edmunds. 

(Longmans.) 

Acting  on  the  conviction  that  the  place  names  of  any 
land  are  the  footmarks  of  the  races  Avhich  have  inhabited 
it,  Mr.  Edmunds  furnishes  in  the  volume  before  us  the 
result  of  many  years’  reading  and  study  devoted  to  the 
endeaA’our  to  do  for  the  names  of  places  in  England  and 


Wales  what  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  so  successfully 
accomplished  for  the  ordinary  words  of  our  language. 
The  reader  Avill  easily  understand  how  much  ingenious 
speculation  and  curious  knowledge  Mr.  Edmunds  has 
introduced  into  his  book  when  he  is  informed  that  the 
author  considers  that  the  historical  facts  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  place  names  of  England  and  Wales  fall 
into  thirteen  classes,  such  as  names  which  record  the 
physical  condition  of  the  country  in  early  times  ; names 
which  indicate  the  fauna,  &c.  These  chapters,  Avhich 
will  be  found  very  interesting,  are  folloAved  by  a vocabu- 
lary of  the  root-words  out  of  which  the  place  names  noAV 
existing  in  England  and  Wales  have  been  formed,  so  that 
the  reader  may  pursue  for  himself  the  instructive  course 
of  inquiry  which  Mr.  Edmunds  has  opened  up. 

Books  Received  : — 

Shropshire  Arms  and  Lineages,  compiled  from  the  Heraldic 
Visitations  and  Ancient  Manuscripts.  By  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Rittermaster,  M.A.  (Macintosh.) 

This  little  volume,  which  is  an  attempt  to  show  what 
families  belonged  to  the  old  gentry  Avho  were  resident  in 
the  county  of  Salop  before  the  year  1650,  will  doubtless 
be  very  acceptable  to  Shropshire  collectors.  The  first 
part  contains  the  families  which  appear  in  the  Visitations, 
from  the  first  by  William  Flower,  Norroy  in  1567,  down 
to  that  held  by  Dugdale  in  1663.  The  second  contains 
information  respecting  other  old  families,  based  upon  the 
authority  of  those  Avho  now  represent  them. 

The  Knight's  Ransom.  By  L.  Valentine.  With  Original 
Illustrations.  (Warne.) 

The  success  which  attended  Mrs.  Valentine’s  tale, 
originally  entitled  The  Ransom,  has  led  to  its  being 
thoroughly  revised  and  much  of  it  rewritten,  and  it  is  here 
issued  in  a popular  form  to  meet  a wish  which  has  been 
very  generally  expressed. 

Debrett's  Titled  Men;  a Pocket  Companion  to  the  Peerage, 
Baronetage,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Orders  of 
Knighthood.  (Dean  &;  Son.) 

A compendious  and  useful  little  book;  so  useful  as 
almost  to  cease  to  be  a companion,  but  a substitute  for 
the  Peerage,  &c. 

The  Revelation  to  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  1196.  Carefully 
edited  from  the  Unique  Copy,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  the  Edition  printed  by  William  de  Machlinia  about 
1482.  By  Edward  Arber. 

Mr.  Arber  has  shown  good  judgment  in  adding  this 
volume,  as  remarkable  for  its  rarity  as  its  matter,  to  his 
valuable  series  of  English  Reprints. 

Bemrose's  Guide  to  Derbyshire.  A Complete  Handbook  for 
the  County,  containing  Historical,  Biographical,  and 
Antiquarian  Notices,  with  Routes,  Drives,  8fc.,  and 
Indices  of  the  Mineralogy,  Botany,  §’c.,  of  Derbyshire; 
with  Illustrations  and  Map.  (Bemrose.) 

Mr.  Hicklin  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wallis,  the  editors,  claim 
to  have  a long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Derby- 
shire, and  the  work  justifies  their  claim  ; and  as  it  not 
only  abounds  in  topographical  and  historical  information, 
but  treats  also  of  the  natural  history  of  the  count}’-,  and 
is  very  profusely  illustrated,  the  publisher’s  hope  that  its 
pages  and  pictures  may  recall  pleasant  d.ays  to  those  Avho 
use  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  realised. 

Messrs.  De  La  Rub  are  this  year  foremost  in  point  of 
time,  as  they  usually  are  foremost  in  point  of  beauty  and 
elegance,  Avith  their  various  “ Red  Letter  Diaries,”  '”  Im- 
proved Memorandum  Books,”  “ Indelible  Diaries,”  and 
“ Red  Letter  Calendars  ” ; of  Avhich  it  is  difficult  to  say 
Avhether  they  are  most  to  be  commended  for  the  informa- 
tion they  contain,  produced  under  the  editorship  of 
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Mr.  Glaisher  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  and  Mr 
Thelwall  (to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue’s 
Account  of  the  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  in  August,  1868), 
or  for  the  good  taste  with  which  they  are  severally 
turned  out — the  neatness  of  those  intended  for  men  of 
business  being  as  marked  as  the  good  taste  displayed 
in  the  velvet  and  morocco  bindings  of  those  prepared 
expressly  for  ladies,  presents,  &c. 

The  late  Earl  of  Derby.  — When  every  journal 
throughout  the  land  is  bearing  testimony  to  the  high 
personal  character  of  Lord  Derby,  and  to  the  loss  which 
England  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  unrivalled 
orator,  the  distinguished  statesman,  the  very  beau-ideal 
of  an  English  nobleman,  we  must  be  permitted  to  pay 
our  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  accomplished 
scholar,  who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  spite  of  the 
many  claims  upon  his  attention,  furnished  us  with  proofs 
that  “ N.  & Q.”  had  not  escaped  his  notice. 

The  Opening  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  is  to  take 
place  on  Saturday  next.  The  day  is  within  twelve  of  the 
centenary  of  the  opening  of  the  first  bridge,  which  took  place 
on  Nov.  18,1769.  Party  politics  ran  high  then.  Mylne,  the 
architect,  was  a Scotchman ; so  was  Paterson,  the  City 
solicitor,  who  got  him  the  job,  and  wrote  the  Latin  in- 
scription on  the  foundation  stone,  laudatory  of  the  great 
Commoner,  after  whom  it  was  originally  intended  that  the 
bridge  should  be  named.  So,  while  Churchill  attacked 
the  Scotchmen,  Bonnell  Thornton  found  in  Paterson’s 
City  Latinity  a theme  for  his  satire;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  annals  of  the  City  ever  furnished  an  inci- 
dent which  evoked  so  much  fun ; as  the  curious  reader 
may  find,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  of  turning  to  that 
storehouse  of  bygone  political  squibs,  The  New  Foundling 
Hospital  for  Wit.* 

Shakspeare’s  Autograph. — A beautiful  fac-simile  in 
lithograph  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Tupper  of  the  sup- 
posed autograph  of  Shakspere,  exhibited  at  the  Bury 
meeting  of  the  Archseological  Institute  this  last  summer. 
Mr.  Joseph  Burtt,  of  the  Record  Office — as  some  of  our 
readers  will  recollect — wrote  a long  letter  to  The  Times, 
in  which  he  contended  for  the  authenticity  of  this  signa- 
ture as  showing  the  genuine  handwriting  of  the  poet. 
The  autograph,  or  supposed  autograph,  occurs  in  a small 
edition  of  the  works  of  Ovid,  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1630.  “ In  this,”  says  Mr.  Burtt,  “ the  second  leaf  from  the 
beginning  is  cut  down  all  round,  covered  with  parchment 
on  one  side,  and  on  it  are  pasted  the  signatures  of  ‘ Hugh 
Middleton’  and  ‘John  Dryden.’  Turning  on  a few 
pages  more  another  leaf  is  found  similarly  treated,  and  on 
it  pasted  a piece  of  paper  the  entire  size  of  the  parchment, 
on  which  are  the  words  ‘ thyne  Sweeteste,  W.  Shakspere, 
Strattforde,  March  16,’  in  the  handwriting  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  was  protected  with 
silver  paper  pasted  in.  The  writing  was  faint,  and  not 
easj’-  to  read,  but  it  had  to  me  a very  genuine  look,  though 
smaller  and  neater  in  character  than  what  I could  recol- 
lect of  that  of  our  great  dramatist.  The  paper  also 
looked  quite  of  the  same  date.  The  history  of  the  book 
is  this.  About  twenty-eight  years  ago  an  elder  brother 
of  the  present  owner  (the  Rev.  Herbert  Hawkins,  rector 
of  Beyton)  bought  it  of  a second-hand  bookseller,  for  the 
sake  of  Dryden’s  autograph.  Turning  over  the  pages  he 
came  to  the  autograph  of  Shakspere.  This  he  showed  to 
some  friends,  who  ‘ pooh-poohed  ’ it,  and  so  it  was  con- 
signed to  retirement.  The  present  owner  became  the  pos- 
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sessor  of  the  volume  after  his  brother’s  death  about  two 
years  ago.  He  had  always  been  impressed  with  a belief  in 
the  genuineness  of  Shakspere’s  signature,  but  did  nothing 
with  it  till  he  heard  of  the  museum  which  the  Archaso- 
logical  Institute  was  forming  at  Bury,  which  he  thought 
a good  opportunity  for  bringing  it  forward.”  Mr.  Burtt 
argues  learnedly  on  the  strong  resemblance  which  this 
signature  bears  to  the  undoubtedly  genuine  autographs  of 
Shakspere,  but  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  however  valu- 
able, is  not  supported,  we  believe,  by  the  best  judges  in 
such  matters.  We  should  like  to  know  what  the  authori- 
ties in  the  British  Museum  have  to  say  on  the  subject ; 
also,  whether  it  has  been  shown  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden, 
and  what  is  his  judgment  respecting  it. 

The  Laureate’s  Motto. — The  Tennyson  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  as  we  learn  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
has  lately  been  gratified  by  the  following  letter  from  the 
Laureate  : — 

“ Sept.  9,  1869. 

“ Dear  Sir, — You  have  done  me  honour  in  associating 
my  name  with  your  institution,  and  you  have  my  hearty 
good  wishes  for  its  success.  Will  the  following  Welsh 
motto  be  of  any  service  to  you  ? I have  it  in  encrusted  tiles 
on  the  pavement  of  my  entrance  hall : ‘ Y Gwyr  yn  erhyn 
y hyd'  (The  truth  against  the  world).  A very  old  British 
apothegm,  and  I think  a noble  one,  and  which  may  serve 
your  purpose  either  in  Welsh  or  English.  Your  letter 
arrived  when  I was  away  from  England,  or  would  have 
been  earlier  ansvrered. — Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

“A.  Tennyson.” 

The  motto  is  a noble  one,  and  one  which  should  ever  be 
held  in  mind  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  literary  inquiries. 

The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask. — One  of  those  histori- 
cal doubts  which  have  continued  to  exercise  the  ingenuity 
of  so  many  writers,  forms  the  subject  of  what  promises  to 
be  a very  interesting  paper  by  M.  Marius  Topin,  of  which 
the  first  part  appears  in  the  new  number  of  Le  Corre- 
spondant.  It  is  based  upon  M.  Paul  Lacroix’s  interest- 
ing volume  upon  the  subject  published  in  1840,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  went  to  show  that  the  unhappy 
victim  of  this  cruel  imprisonment  was  the  Intendant  of 
Finance,  Fouquet,  whose  mistress  Madame  de  Maintenon 
is  said  to  have  been  previous  to  her  marriage  to  Scarron. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Watts. — A correspondent  of 
The  Athenceum  proposes  that  some  memorial  of  this  accom- 
plished scholar  should  be  placed  in  the  corridor  leading 
to  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  which 
already  contains  a bust  of  Mr.  Panizzi.  We  hope  this 
excellent  suggestion  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Mrs.  Stowe’s  Defence. — The  Hartford  Courant  of 
the  7th  instant  contains  the  following  card  from  Mrs. 
Stowe : — 

“ Mrs.  Stowe  desires  the  friends  of  justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing to  publish  for  her  this  announcement — That  she  has 
kept  silence  heretofore  in  regard  to  the  criticism  on  her 
article  on  Lady  Byron  for  two  reasons.  First,  because 
she  regarded  the  public  mind  as  in  too  excited  a state  to 
consider  the  matter  dispassionately;  and,  second,  because 
she  has  expected  the  development  of  additional  proofs  in 
England,  some  of  which,  of  great  importance,  have  already’- 
come  to  hand.  Mrs.  Stowe  is  preparing  a review  of  the 
whole  matter,  with  further  facts  and  more  documents, 
including  several  letters  of  Lady  Byron  to  her,  attesting 
the  vigour  and  soundness  of  her  mind  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  and  also  Mrs.  Stowe’s  own  letters  to  Lady 
Byron  at  the  same  time,  which  were  returned  to  her  by 
the  executors  soon  after  that  lady’s  death.  She  will  also 
give  the  public  a full  account  of  the  circumstances  and 
reasons  which  led  her  to  feel  it  to  be  her  duty  to  make 
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this  disclosure  as  an  obligation  alike  of  justice,  gratitude, 
and  personal  friendship.”  These  must  be  very  strong 
and  full  to  justify  her  for  her  grave  attack  upon  the  me- 
mory of  Mrs.  Leigh. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  Bkitish  Architects  will 
meet  for  the  first  time  this  Session  on  Monday  next, 
when  Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,  the  President,  will  deliver 
an  opening  address. 

The  Johnson  Club.  — The  first  meeting  of  a new 
literary  society  under  this  title, was  held  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  21st  inst,  at  Mr.  William  Chandler  Heald’s  Rooms, 
Clifford’s  Inn,  Fleet  Street.  The  objects  of  this  club  are — 
first,  to  hold  meetings  of  its  members  for  the  purpose  of 
criticising  past  and  current  literature ; and,  secondly,  to 
review  as  a club,  publications,  new  editions  or  otherwise, 
of  standard  English  authors.  The  plan  taken  in  forming 
the  Johnson  Club,  is  that  of  the  famous  Literar}’-  Club  of 
the  last  century,  instituted  by  the  great  Sage  of  Fleet 
Street  himself.  Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  mem- 
bers are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Bursar,  Edmund 
Meredith,  Esq.,  the  Johnson  Club  Temp.  Rooms,  8 Clif- 
ford’s Inn,  Fleet  Street. 

Lord  Stanhope,  whose  “ History  of  England  ” it  will 
be  remembered  commences  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
has  in  the  press,  “ The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  until  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,”  designed  as  a connecting  link  between 
his  own  History  and  that  of  his  noble  friend  and  fellow 
historian  Lord  Macaulay.  It  will  be  published  by  Mr. 
Murray. 

Messrs.  Hurst  & Blackett  announce  the  following 
works  for  appearance  in  November : — “ The  Life  and 
Remains  of  Robert  Lee,  D.D.,”  by  R.  H.  Story,  Minister 
of  Rosneath,  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  by  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant;  “Debenham’s  Vow,”  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards, 
author  of  “ Barbara’s  History,”  &c.,  3 vols. ; “ Francis 
the  First,  and  other  Historic  Studies,”  by  A.  Baillie 
Cochrane,  2vols.  21s. ; ‘^The  Unkind  Word,  and  other 
Stories,”  by  the  author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,” 

2 vols.  21s.;  “ Guy  Vernon,”  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Woulfe, 

3 vols. 

Messrs.  Nisbet  will  shortly  publish  “ Erling  the 
Bold  : a Tale  of  the  Norse  Sea-Kings,”  by  R.  M.  Ballan- 
tyne ; “ Light  ’ and  Truth  ” ; “ Bible  Thoughts  and 
Themes  ” ; “ The  Acts  and  the  Epistles,”  by  the  Rev. 
Horatius  Bonar,  D.D. ; “ He  that  Overcometh ; or,  a 
Conquering  Gospel,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Boardman,  M.A.; 

The  Spanish  Barber,”  a tale,  by  the  author  of  “ Mary 
Powell.” 

Messrs.  Provost  & Co.  announce  for  publication  during 
the  ensuing  season  the  following  additions  to  their  “ Pho- 
tographic Series,”  viz. : — “Venice  and  the  Poets,”  con- 
taining selections  fi'om  Byron,  Browning,  Clough,  Rogers, 
Shelley,  &c.  &c.,  edited  by  Stephen  Thompson,  and  illus- 
trated with  10  photographs  taken  expressly  for  the  work 
by  that  gentleman  ; “ A Historj’-  of  Gibraltar  and  its 
Sieges,”  with  photographic  illustrations,  by  J.  H.  Mann  ; 
“ Our  English  Lakes,  Mountains,  and  Waterfalls,”  as  seen 
by  William  Wordsworth,  fourth  edition,  with  photo- 
graphic illustrations  by  Thomas  Ogle.  Two  volumes  in- 
tended as  the  commencement  of  a series  of  “ Public 
School  Histories,”  viz. : — “ Harrow,”  with  8 photographs , 
“ Uppingham,”  with  10  photographs. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Essays.  — A volume  of  these  genial 
papers,  under  the  title  of  “ A Tale  for  a Chimney  Corner, 
and  other  Essays,”  selected  and  edited  by  the  author’s 
personal  friend,  Mr.  Edmund  Ollier,  will  be  shortly  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hotten  at  a price  so  moderate  as  to  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  readers. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMiES 

WANTED  TO  PUECHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresse  s 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

The  Vices:  a Poem  by  the  Author  of  “ Junius.”  London,  1823. 

A Letter  to  the  Duke  op  Grafton  on  the  Present  State  op 
Public  Affairs.  Almon,  1768. 

Collection  op  all  the  Remarkable  and  Personal  Passages 
IN  “The  Briton,”  “North  Briton,”  and  “Auditor.”  1768, 
The  London  Museum  op  Politics,  Miscellanies,  and  Litera- 
ture. 4 Vols.  8vo.  1789,  1778. 

Vox  Senates.  1771. 

Reasons  for  rejecting  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Almon.  1 807, 
Narrative  op  the  Life  of  a Gentlejian  long  resident  in 
India.  1778. 

Pearson’s  Political  Dictionary.  8vo.  1792. 

Memoirs  of  J.  T.  Seures,  Miniature  Painter  to  His  Majesty. 
8vo.  1823. 

SOBiESKi’s  Tales  of  the  Century.  Svo.  Edinburgh,  1847. 

Wanted  by  William  J.  Thoms,  Esq.,  4D,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W., 
London, 


CowPER’s  Complete  Works,  edited  by  Hayley.  lO  Vols.  Royal 
Svo,  1809. 

Db  Quincey’s  Works.  Vols.  II.  III.  and  IV.  Edition,  1854. 
Wanted  by  the  Rev.  John  PicTcford,  M.A.,  Bolton  Percy, 
near  Tadcaster,  Yorkshire. 


Miller  (T.),  Pictures  of  Country  Life.  Illustrated,  Crown  8yo. 
1847. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  E.  Heard,  40,  Sherborne  Street,  Islington,  N. 


Amanda,  a Sacrifice  to  an  unknown  Goddesse,  or  a Free  Will  Offering 
of  a Loving  Heart  to  a Sweetheart.  Published  in  1653  and  1658. 
2 vols. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Noel  H.  Robinson,  5,  Devonshire  Road,  South 
Lambeth. 


Barry  on  Wines. 

CONYBEARE  AND  HOWSON’S  LIPE  OF  ST.  PAUL.  2 Vols.  4tO. 
Froude’s  History  op  England. 

Medwin’s  Life  of  Shelley. 

Lady  Blessington’s  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron. 
Mrs.  Behn’s  Plays.  4 Vols. 

Novels.  2 Vols. 

Mrs.  Centlivre’s  AVorks.  3 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  W. 


t0  C0rre^p0iTtfeitt^. 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Art  Books.  All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  postpone  until  next  week,  among  other 
papers  of  interest.  Notes  on  Macbeth,  by  Mr.  Raton;  The  Vatican 
Library,  by  Canon  Dalton ; Humboldt’s  Letters  to  Bunsen,  by  Mr.  Her- 
mann Kindt,  <^c. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer’s  Letter  of  last  week  there  are  two  mis- 
prints which  require  special  correction.  The  first,  onp.  338,  col.  i.  line  ^9, 
where  “ divide,”  should  be  “ divides”-,  and  the  second  and  more  impor- 
tant, on  p.  339,  col.  i.  line  14,  where  “ bad  form  ” should  be  “ bad  pun.” 

Used  Postage  Stamps  are  of  no  value.  We  are  tired  of  repeating 
this  state  ment. 

Sigma  will  find  the  alliterative  lines  “ An  Austrian  Army,”  fyc., 
in  our  3rd  S.  iv.  86,  and  many  articles  on  the  supposed  authorship,  scat- 
tered through  our  volumes.  It  was  probably  written  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Poulter , prebendary  of  Winchester,  but  is  not  to  be  found  in  The  World 
at  Westminster,  as  some  Correspondents  have  believed  ; nor  in  its  pre- 
decessor The  Trifier. 

W.  E.  A.  A.  Kilda’s  Bridal,  a Tale  of  the  Western  Isles,  and  other 
Poems,  is  by  S.  Gasquoine. 

F.  H.  K.  Our  Correspondent  will  find  a copy  of  The  Poetical 
Album,  1829,  Second  Series,  in  the  British,  Museum,  entered  in  the  old 
Catalogue  under  A.  A.  Watts,  the  press  mark, 1.9. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies 
for  Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  (.including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index;  is  11s.  4c?.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  William  G.  Smith,  43, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communica- 
tions FOR  THE  Editor  should  be  addressed. 

Cases  for  binding  the  Volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen, 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  numbers  of  “N.  & Q.”  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6c?. ; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  Publisher,  for  Is.  8c?. 


More  Cures  of  Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  etc.,  by  Dr. 

Locock’s  Pulmonic  Wafers From  Mr.  Reinhardt,  Chemist,  Leeds, 

“Many  and  surprising  are  the  testimonials  of  relief  afforded  to  con- 
firmed cases  of  asthma  and  consumption,  and  long-standing  coughs.” 
To  singers  and  public  speakers  they  are  invaluable  for  the  voice. 
They  have  a pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  IJc?.  and  2s.  9c?.  per  box.  Sold 
by  all  Druggists. 

“ Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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Albemarle  Street, 

October,  1869. 

MR.  MURRAY’S 

FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


THE  EEIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  UNTIL 

THE  PEACE  OF  UTRECHT.  Designed  as  a connecting  link 
between  the  Conclusion  of  Lord  Mncaulay’s  History  and  the  Com- 
mencement of  Lord  Mahon’s.  By  EARL  STANHOPE  (late  Lord 
Mahon).  8vo. 

A NEW  SERIES  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  ART.  By  SIR  C.  LOCK  EAST- 
LAKE,  R.A.  With  a Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  a Selection  from 
his  Letters.  By  LADY  EASTLAKE.  8vo. 

TRAVELS  IN  LITTLE  KNOWN  PARTS 

OF  ASIA  MINOR.  With  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Discoveries  in  Archasology.  By  REV.  HENRY  J.  VAN 
LENNEP,  D.D.,  Thirty  Years  Missionary  in  Turkey.  With  Illus- 
trations. 2 vols.  Post  8vo. 

THE  DISCOVERY  of  THE  GREAT  WEST. 

AN  HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE.  By  FRANCIS  PARKMAN, 
Author  of  “Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World,”  and  “The 
Jesuits  in  North  America.”  Post  8vo. 

METALLURGY ; or,  tie  Art  of  Extracting 

Metals  from  their  Ores,  and  adapting  them  to  various  Purposes  of 
Manufacture.  By  JOHN  PERCY,  F.R.S.  Vol.  III.-GOLD, 
SILVER,  and  LEAD.  With  Illustrations.  8vo. 

THE  ^‘ROB  ROY^”  ON  THE  JORDAN,  NILE, 

RED  SEA,  AND  GENNESARETH,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in 
Palestine  and  Egypt  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J.  iMAC- 
GREGOR,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo. 

SCRAMBLES  AMONG  THE  ALPS.  Includ- 
ing the  First  Ascent  ’of  the  Matterhorn,  and  the  attempts  which 
preceded  it;  also  a Chapter  on  Glacial  Phenomena  on  the 
Alps  and  in  Greenland.  By  EDWARD  WHYMPER.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo. 

OUR  IRON-CLAD  SHIPS;  tlieir  Qualities, 

Performances,  and  Cost,  including  Chapters  on  Turret  Ships,  Iron- 
clad Rams,  &c.  By  E.  J.  REED,  C.B.,  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
Navy.  With  Illustrations.  8vo. 

BRITTANY  AND  ITS  BYEWAYS ; with  some 

Account  of  its  INHABITANTS  and  its  ANTIQUITIES.  By 
MRS.  PALLISER.  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 

A PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  OCCUR- 
RENCES AT  PEKIN, 'during  Lord  Elgin’s  Second  Embassy  to 
China.  By  H.  B.  LOCH,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin. 
With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  ALL 

THE  KNOWN  FERNS,  divided  into  Six  Territorial  Divisions. 
By  K.  M.  LYELL.  Post  8vo. 

THE  MILITARY  FORCES  OF  THE  CROWN. 

Their  Administration  and  Government.  By  C.  M.  CLODE. 
Vol.  II.,  completing  the  work.  8vo. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  AGE : a Series  of 

Essays  on  the  Principles  and  Present  Position  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  By  various  Authors.  Edited  by  REV.  A.  WEIR,  D.C.L., 
and  REV.  D.  MACLAGAN,  M.A.  8vo. 

A POPULAR  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTION- 
ARY OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  By  EDWARD  PICK, 
Ph.D.  8yo. 


GROTE’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  A New 

Edition.  To  be  published  in  Monthly  Volumes.  Post  8vo,  6s. 
each. 


HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS  OF  WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY.  By  A.  P.  STANLEY,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster. Third  and  enlarged  Edition,  with  Additional  Notes  and. 
Illustrations.  8vo. 

The  Supplement  may  be  had  separately. 

The  huguenots  : their  Settlements,  Churches, 

and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland.  By  SAMUEL  SMILES, 
Third,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  CONFORM  TO  THE 

LITURGY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  ? By  CANON 
ROBERTSON,  M.A.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Post  8vo. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  '‘THE  FOX’^  IN  THE 

ARCTIC  SEAS  to  DISCOVER  the  FATE  of  SIR  JOHN  FRANK- 
LIN and  hisICOMPANIONS.  By  SIR  LEOPOLD  M'CLINTOCK, 
R.N.  Third  Edition.  With  Illustrations.  PostSvo. 

THE  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  of  SPAIN  r 

described  from  Personal  Observations  made  in  that  Country.  By 
G.  E.  STREET,  F.S.A.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  Plans 
and  Illustrations.  8vo. 

A MANUAL  OF  ETHNOLOGY.  By  Charles 

L.  BRACE.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo. 

LIFE  OF  CICERO.  His  Character  as  a States- 

MAN,  Orator,  and  Friend.  By  WILLIAM  FORSYTH,  Q.C. 
Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  20  Illustrations.  8vo. 

DOG-BREAKING.  By  Lieut.-Gen.  Hut- 
chinson. Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  40  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 VO. 

ATHENS  and  ATTICA.  By  C.  Wordsworth, 

D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Fourth  Edition.  With  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo. 

BLUNT  on  the  RIGHT  USE  of  the  EARLY 

FATHERS.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  8vo. 


MURRAY’S  SELECT  REPRINTS, 

A Series  of  Interesting  and  Popular  Works,  printed  in  a 
portable  Size  with  good  clear  Type,  small  8vo,  3s.  6d, 
each. 

HEBER’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

ARTHUR  HALLAM’S  REMAINS. 
COLERIDGE’S  TABLE  TALK. 

JESSE'S  GLEANINGS  IN  NATURAL  HIS- 

TORY. 

SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY’S  SALMONIA. 

„ „ DAVY’S  CONSOLATION 

IN  TRAVEL. 

ABERCROMBIE  on  the  INTELLECTUAL 

POWERS. 

REJECTED  ADDRESSES.  By  Horace  and 

JAMES  SMITH. 

LOUDON’S  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  Gar- 

dening. 
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HUMBOLDT’S  LETTERS  TO  CHEVALIER 
BUNSEN.*  1816-1856. 

In  the  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt’s 
birthday  (September  14)  in  Berlin,  The  Times' 
correspondent  has  made  a slight  mistake  in  saying 
that  the  contents  of  a collection  of  Humboldt’s 
letters  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  which  have  been 
published  as  an  act  of  homage  or  commemoration. 

Are  mostly  political,  displaying  the  well-known  libe- 
ralism of  the  writer,  who  knew  his  sentiments  to  be  cor- 
dailly  reciprocated  by  his  correspondent.”  — Vide  The 
Times,  September  20,  1869,  p.  4. 

The  contents  of  these  letters,  however,  are  mostly 
or  almost  altogether  literary,  showing  to  their  full 
extent  that  trul}’-  great  man’s  amiable  and  noble 
sentiments  towards  all  those  who  strive  to  do 
something  noble  or  good  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  human  race.  Bor  one  cannot  but  agree 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  excellent 
leader  on  that  celebration  in  Berlin,  in  the  same 
number  of  that  great  and  puissant  public  organ  of 
the  whole  civilised  world  : — 

* Briefe  yon  Alexander  von  Humboldt  an  Christian  Carl 
Josias  Freiherr  von  Bunsen.  Leipzig,  1869.  The  little 
volume  contains  ninety-two  letters,  the  first  being  dated 
from  Paris,  April  or  May,  1816;  the*  last  from  Berlin, 
December,  1856.  The  letters  are  accompanied  by  short 
foot-notes,  which  greatly  help  to  elucidate  the  contents  of 
some.  A few  are  written  in  French  where  Humboldt 
wished  them  to  be  shown  to  others. 


“Whatever  Prussian  partisanship  may  think  or  say 
about  it,  Humboldt  never  was  a political  man.  Honoured 
with  the  intimate  friendship  of  two  of  his  sovereigns  in 
succession,  Frederick  William  III.  and  IV.,  Humboldt 
could,  when  after  thirty  years’  labours  and  wanderings 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  his  native  place  in  1827,  have 
aspired  to  any  place  in  the  council  and  cabinet.  But 
science  opened  a far  wider  sphere  of  action  before  him ; 
and  although  both  kings  and  ministers  were  always 
welcome  to  his  candid  and  loyal  advice — although  he  cer- 
tainly had  clear  views  and  warm  sympathies  and  settled 
principles — he  was  placed  too  far  above  mere  worldly  pas- 
sions or  personal  considerations  to  give  any  party  the 
right  to  claim  him  as  its  own.  This  is  so  true  that  the 
artisans  who  stood  round  the  base  of  his  future  monument 
on  Tuesday  last  thought  him  a ‘ democrat,’  although  the 
truth  is  that  Humboldt  was  an  aristocrat  b}"  birth  and 
instinct,  and  that  his  determined  Liberalism  was  only  the 
result  of  knowledge  and  benevolence.  He  believe”d  his 
countrymen  entitled  by  their  high  culture  to  representa- 
tive institutions,  and  he  was  the  king’s  [Frederick  William 
IV.]  good  angel  so  long  as  his  sovereign  listened  to  the 
better  impulses  of  an  elevated  and  generous,  but  waj^ward 
and  somewhat  morbid  nature.” — Vide  The  Times,  ante, 
p.  9. 

I hope  I shall  be  pardoned  for  quoting  at  such 
length  from  an  article  which  has  already  been  read 
by  millions,  but  I beg  leave  to  say  that  the  out- 
spoken earnestness  and  clear  truthfulness  of  this 
article  has  created  nothing  but  reciprocated  feel- 
ings in  every  warm-hearted  German,  as  the  account 
of  that  celebration  in  Berlin  has  caused  not  only 
to  English  readers  surprise  and  disappointment, 
not  unniixed  with  a feeling  almost  of  disgust.” 
The  war-cry  raised  against  Humboldt  from  within 
Berlin  owes  much  to  the  fostering  of  the  belief 
that  that  great,  single-minded,  and  outspoken  man, 
“ who  was  easily  carried  away  by  warmth  of 
temperament  and  by  his  earnestness  of  conviction,” 
was  an  unbeliever  as  well  as  a democrat  5 but  the 
bitterness,  petty  spite,  and  resentment  displayed 
against  him  by  the  upper  classes  at  Berlin  are  owing 
still  more  to  some  indiscreet  revelations  of  Hum- 
boldt’s to  ‘^one  of  those  dangerous  friends  who 
keep  diaries,” — one  who,  like  Varnhagen, 

“ took  pains  to  write  down  every  rash  word  that 
escaped  Humboldt’s  lips  in  those  fits  of  impatience  and 
indignation  to  which  he  gave  free  vent  in  his  opposition 
days.” — The  Times,  ante,  p.  9. 

The  Briefe  von  Alexander  von  Humboldt  an 
Varnhagen  von  Ense,  1827-1858,  which  were  pub= 
lished  shortly  after  the  latter’s  death  (1st  ed., 
1860),  as  well  as  the  Tagehucher'^  (i.-xi.  vols., 
1861-1869),  have  brought  down  upon  Humboldt 
the  stigmas  of  ingratitude,  spite,  love  of  medisancoj 
two-facedness,  and  perfidiousness.  But,  as  an  an- 
swer to  all  these  accusations,  I refer  the  curious 
reader  to  that  excellent  leader  in  Jlie  Times  spoken 
of.  It  is  a homage  done  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  man,  who  was  — 

“ A discoverer  and  a poet  in  science  rather  than  a phi- 
losopher. He  was  a giant  in  strength,  and  daring  in 


* Both  publications  have  frequentl}"  been  spoken  of  and 
extracted  from  by  me  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
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research ; he  stated  facts  broadly,  fearlessly,  but  showed 
no  anxiety  to  build  abstruse  theories  or  to  draw  hasty 
conclusions.” 

Moreover — 

“ That  Humboldt  was  very  careful  how  he  wounded 
the  feelings  of  conscientious  believers,  is  a fact  of  which  we 
require  no  better  proof  than  his  friendship  with  Bunsen, 
a friendship  which  continued  unshaken  and  undiminished 
to  Humboldt’s  dying  day.” 

To  this  friendship,  then,  we  owe  the  volume  of 
letters,  which  extend  over  a space  of  forty  years. 
Many  of  them  are  letters  of  recommendation  or 
introduction  given  to  literary  men,  or  to  artists 
who  were  anxious  for  Bunsen’s  advice  or  friend- 
ship wlien  visiting  Italy  and  England ; many  of 
them  are  full  of  critical  notes  on  Bunsen’s  his- 
torical writings  or  on  the  subject  of  the  samej 
others  again,  full  of  praise,  as  for  instance  when 
speaking  of  Mrs.  Sabine’s  excellent  English  trans- 
lation of  Cosmos  (he  sends  her  the  Cosmos  medal, 
the  idea  and  composition  of  which  is  by  the 
king,  the  execution  of  the  drawing  by  Cornelius. 
Brief p.  105),  or  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s  writings ; 
or  full  of  deep  anxiety  as  regards  the  non-acknow- 
ledgment of  books  or  letters  of  his  from  such 
esteemed  savants  as  the  noble-minded  Sir  John 
Herschel — 

“ Can  you  not  get  me  a few  kind  words  from  Sir  John 
Herschel  ? He  must  have  received  my  letter  and  the 
German  copy  [of  Cosmos] . Each  page  is  the  expression  of 
my  veneration  for  him.  Almost  every  one  of  his  mere 
thoughts  has  been  used  by  me.” — 1851,  Brief e,^.  129. 

And  again — 

“ I have  a deep  grief,  of  which  I think  I have  spoken 
to  you  once  before.  I do  not  want  praise  as  an  author; 
but  not  to  live  any  longer  in  the  memory  of  a man  like 
Sir  John  Herschel,  who  for  many  years  has  made  me 
more  than  happv  by  his  friendship,  pains  me  deeply,” 
&c.— 1851.  Briefe,  p.  134. 

Now  and  then  the  letters  are  interspersed  with 
political  observations — Napoleon’s  coup  cPUat; 
Palmerston’s  retreat  in  the  same  year  — 

“ Who  is  called  a revolutionist  and  demagogue  in  Berlin, 
St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Naples,  and  Athens.” — Briefe, 
p.  144.  “ Austria,  Tuscany,  and  Mecklenburg,  where  cor- 
poreal punishment  is  ruling,  for  which  some  of  the  minis- 
try have  several  times  been  asking  in  our  Chamber,” 
&c.  &c. — Briefe,  p.  200. 

But  his  friendship  and  admiration  for  most  of 
the  best  and  noblest  of  our  present  century  is  the 
ruling  spirit  of  these  letters — Cornelius,  Bunsen 
himself,  of  course.  Colonel  Sabine,  his  own  brother 
"Wilhelm.  Bunsen  says  of  the  latter’s  introduc- 
tion to  thQ  Kawi-Sprache  : ^^Its  researches  belong 
to  the  calculus  suhlhnis  of  linguistic  theory.” — 
Briefe,  p.  104,  note.  Bauch,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Owen  the  celebrated  Arabist,”  Dr.  Lane  {Briefe, 
p.  96)  j Mendelssohn ; that  excellent  and  noble- 
minded  old  gentleman  Mr.  Fairbairn  (who  visited 
Berlin  in  1849);* *  Arago,Dr.  Waagen,  Sir  William 

* Mr.  Eairbairn  had  been  recommended  to  Humboldt 
by  Bunsen,  then  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s, 


Hooker  (who  became  known  to  Humboldt  after 
Sir  William’s  journey  to  Iceland,*  if  I remember 
right,  in  1810  or  1811)  ; Thorwaldsen,  Lepsius, 
Schelling,  Leopold  von  Buch,  Sir  David  Brewster^ 
Dr.  Whewell,  and  many  more  find  a spontaneous- 
echo  within  his  breast.  All  the  letters,  as  we- 
learn  from  a few  words  which  conclude  the 
volume  {Nachwort,  pp.  211,  212),  are  printed 
verbatim,  and  are  the  true  expression  of  warm  and 
sympathetic  friendship  which  Humboldt  could 
not  but  feel  for  a man  like  Bunsen.  They  will 
greatly  contribute  to  a better  understanding  of 
the  relation  in  which  these  two  stood  to  each 
other,  and  make  amends  for  many  harsh,  rash,, 
and  certainly  unpremeditated  words  which  escaped 
Humboldt’s  lips  respecting  Bunsen,  and  which  his 
otherwise  noble  friend  Varnhagen  was  too  care- 
ful to  note  do\pi.  They  are  an  excellent  mirror 
of  Humboldt’s  noble  and  outspoken  nature  in  all 
its  purity.  The  notes  which  accompany  these 
letters  are  most  careful  and  excellent.  In  one  of 
them  {Briefe,  p.  112),  the  reader  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  Mr.  Thomas  Woolner  spoken  of  as  the 
first  among  living  English  sculptors,  as  the  Ger- 
man reader,  in  particular,  is  pleased  to  know  that 
excellent  artist’s  criticism  on  one  of  the  best  of 
sculptors  of  animals,  Julius  Hahnel  of  Saxony,, 
by  the  same  note.  All  these  notes,  then,  reveal  a 
most  careful  hand  and  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
in  which  foresight  we  should  be  happy  to  recog- 
nise that  of  Bunsen’s  excellent,  noble-minded 
consort,  who  came  from  that  noble,  faithful 
country  ” of  which  Humboldt  is  speaking  in  one 
of  his  letters  {Briefe,  p.  144),  and  that  of  the^ 
most  excellent  German  translator  of  her  husband’s 
biography.  Professor  Friedrich  Nippold,  the  well- 
known  historian,  and  author  of  Church  History,  at 
Heidelberg.  Heemann  Kindt. 

Neustrelitz. 


and  the  “ celebrated  man,”  the  “ creator  of  the  gigantic 
tubular  bridges,”  was  received  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness by  Humboldt  as  well  as  by  Frederick  William  IV. 
Having  had  a long  conversation  with  M.  von  der  Heydt, 
the  minister  of  commerce,  the  latter  accepted  his  (Fair- 
bairn’s)  plans  respecting  the  building  of  bridges.  Fre- 
derick VVilliam  invited  him  to  dine  at  his  table,  and  was 
charmed  with  him,  as  were  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  “ I cannot  thank  you  enough,”  Humboldt  writes, 
“ for  having  caused  my  becoming  acquainted  with  this  sin- 
gularly remarkable,  learned,  estimable,  gentle  and  modest 
man.” — Vide  Briefe,  pp.  112-114. 

* Sir  William,  “ one  of  the  most  admirable  of  men,  a 
model  Christian  gentleman  ” (as  Professor  Asa  Gray  calls 
him  in  a most  eloquent  and  most  just  eulogy  inSuliman’s 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  vol.  xli.) — “None 
knew  him  but  to  love  him,  nor  named  him  but  to  praise’^ 
— was  thus  united  in  close  and  intimate  friendship  to 
Humboldt  for  nearly  half  a century.  He  undertook  his 
tour  in  Iceland  in  the  summer  of  1809,  and  published  the 
“ Journal  ” of  it  in  two  vols.,  with  plates,  in  1813,  being- 
one  of  those  rare  mortals  whose  literary  career,  one  full  of 
bliss  and  interest  for  the  higher  development  of  the  human 
race,  stretches  over  just  half  a century. 
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THE  VATICAN  LIBRARY. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Rev.  J.  Dono- 
van’s work,  entitled  Rome,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  its  Environs  (4  vols.  8vo,  Rome,  1845),  will, 
I think,  be  very  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
-^‘N.  & Q.,”  especially  as  the  extract  gives  some 
valuable  particulars  connected  with  the  Vatican 
Library” — a good  history  of  which  is  still  a 
^desideratum : — 

“ A collection  of  works  is  supposed  to  have  existed  in 
the  Lateral!  Palace,  from  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity under  Constantine,  and  to  have  been  transferred 
thence  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Vatican  Libraiy.  It  was 
enriched  by  Pope  Zbzimus  in  742  with  numerous  Greek 
-and  Latin  manuscripts.  It  received  a still  further  acces- 
sion of  MSS.  in  1453,  brought  by  the  fugitive  Christians 
from  Constantinople,  after  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
which  occurred  in  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.,  who 
not  only  purchased  the  spoils  of  the  Imperial  library  of 
the  Eastern  capital,  but  also  sent  agents  to  Greece  to 
collect  manuscripts.  Rome  had  become  the  nurse  and 
■asylum  of  Greek  literature  since  the  fourteenth  century. 
Nicholas  V.  also  collected  the  manuscripts  of  antiquity 
from  the  monasteries  of  Germany  and  Britain ; and 
whenever  the  originals  could  not  be  removed,  a faithful 
•copy  was  transcribed  and  transmitted  to  the  Vatican 
Library  : hence,  in  a reign  of  eight  years,  his  industry 
formed  a library  of  5000  volumes.  The  zeal  of  Sixtus  IV. 
in  augmenting  the  library  is  praised  by  Ariosto,  and  also 
by  Platina,  who  was  appointed  librarian  about  1480; 
-and  his  example  was  followed  by  Leo  X.,  Paul  IV., 
Pius  IV.,  Pius  V.,  and  Gregory  XIII.  A new  apart- 
ment having  become  necessary,  to  receive  the  increased 
and  increasing  treasures,  Sixtus  V.  in  1588  employed 
Eontana  to  cut  in  two  the  Court  of  Bramante,  called  the 
Belvedere,  by  a new  range  of  building,  which  he  enriched 
•with  many  valuable  works.  In  the  pontificate  of  Cle- 
ment VIII.,  in  1600,  the  library  acquired  the  important 
collections  of  the  famous  Fulvius  Ursinus,  followed  by 
the  valuable  collections  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Bobbio,  composed  chiefly  of  palimpsests.  The  library 
then  contained  11,160  MSS.,  of  which  8942  were  Latin, 
-2158  Greek. 

“ Paul  V.  transferred  to  it  the  printing-office  erected 
•by  Paul  IV.  under  Paulus  Manutius.  The  Palatine 
Library,  captured  at  Heidelberg  by  Tilly,  and  presented 
to  Gregory  XV.  in  1621,  was  the  next  accession.  It  con- 
tained 24i5  MSS.,  of  which  1984  were  Latin  and  431 
Greek. 

“ Alexander  VII.,  in  1626,  added  to  it  the  library  of 
Urbino,  founded  by  Duke  Federigo,  whose  passion  for 
books  was  so  great  that,  at  the  taking  of  Volterra  in 
1472,  he  reserved  nothing  but  a Hebrew  Bible  as  his  own 
share  of  the  spoil.  This  collection,  which  was  purchased 
from  the  authorities  of  Urbino,  enriched  the  Vatican  with 
1165  Greek  and  1704  Latin  MSS.  In  1690  the  Biblio- 
theca Alexandrina,  the  collection  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  passed  into  the  library  under  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  VIII. : it  comprehended  all  the  treasures  taken 
by  her  father  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Prague,  Wurtzburg, 
.and  Bremen,  amounting  to  2337  MSS.,  of  which  2092 
were  Latin  and  245  Greek.  Clement  XL,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  presented  55  Greek  MSS.  to  the 
library,  collected  by  his  order  in  Egypt  and  Sjwia,  when 
lie  sent  Abraham  Massad,  Andrew  Scandan,  and  the 
famous  Assemani,  to  purchase  at  any  price.  Paul  V. 
.added  the  left  wing,  and  Clement  XL  the  right.  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  in  1746,  added  the  splendid  library  of  the 
Ottobuoni  family,  containing  3386  Latin  and  470  Greek 


MSS.  About  the  same  time  the  Marquis  Capponi  be- 
queathed his  valuable  collection  of  283  MSS.  to  it. 
Pius  VII.  purchased  the  library  of  Cardinal  Zelada  from 
his  heirs,  containing  100  MSS.  Leo  XII.  purchased  the 
works  of  antiquity  and  art  which  had  belonged  to  Count 
Cicognara ; and  Gregory  XVI.  added  to  it  the  apartment 
Borgia,  consisting  of  ten  spacious  rooms  for  printed  books 
alone. 

“ The  last  accession  of  importance  was  that  of  162 
Greek  MSS.  from  the  convent  of  St.  Basil  at  Grotta  Fer- 
rata.  At  the  peace  of  1815,  on  the  application  of  the  late 
King  of  Prussia,  man3^  of  the  Heidelberg  MSS.  were  re- 
stored by  Pius  VII.  At  present  the  Vatican  Library 
contains  3686  Greek,  18,108  Latin,  726  Hebrew,  787 
Arabic,  65  Persian,  64  Turkish,  459  Syriac,  75  Ethio- 
pian, 18  Sclavonic,  22  Indian,  10  Chinese,  80  Coptic, 
13  Armenian,  and  2 Georgian,  amounting  in  all  to 
24,111  MSS.  These,  with  25,000  duplicates  and  100,000 
printed  volumes,  make  a total  of  149,494. 

“ The  office  of  librarian  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
Roman  Court,  and  is  always  occupied  by  a cardinal, 
subordinate  to  whom  are  two  sub-librarians  and  nine 
secretaries,  who  are  employed  in  transcribing  and  pub- 
lishing accredited  MSS.  at  the  library  printing-press.” — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  488,  &c. 

Connected  with  this  interesting  extract,  the 
query  arises : How  far  can  Dr.  Donovan’s  state- 
ments be  trusted,  and  from  what  sources  did  he 
draw  them  ? Again : I should  like  to  know  if  a 
catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  Library 
has  been  published  within  this  century.  I am 
aware  that,  in  the  last  century,  S.  E.  Assemani 
compiled  his  Vatican  Catalogue  (1756)  j and  an- 
other is  referred  to  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his 
Horce  Syriacce  (Romse,  1828,  p.  153),  with  this 
title,  Bihliothecce  Apostolicce  Vat.  Codd.  MSS. 
Catalogus  (tom.  I.,  Romse,  1759).  I have  often 
heard  His  Eminence  say  that  the  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican  Library  were  almost  innumerable,  and 
stood  in  great  need  of  being  properly  arranged 
and  classified.  We  all  know  how  much  the 
library  is  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Cardinals 
Mai  and  Mezzofanti,  and  to  the  great  interest 
taken  in  it  by  His  Holiness,  the  present  illustrious 
pontiff,  Pius  IX. 

I regret,  however,  to  find  in  a work  by  Dr.  S. 
P.  Tregelles,  entitled  An  Account  of  the  Printed 
Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (London,  1854, 
p.  156),  the  learned  biblical  scholar  makes  some 
sad  complaints  about  the  ‘^authorities”  at  the 
Vatican  Library  placing  difficulties  in  his  way, 
with  respect  to  his  collating  the  “ Codex  Vati- 
canus  ” for  himself : — 

“ I went  to  Rome,”  he  says,  “ and,  during  the  five 
months  I was  there,  I sought  diligently  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  collate  the  MS.  accurately,  or  at  least  to 
examine  it  in  the  places  in  which  Birch  and  Bentley 
differ  with  regard  to  its  readings.  All  ended  in  disap- 
pointment. I often  saw  the  MS.,  but  I was  hindered 
from  transcribing  any  of  its  readings,”  &c. 

Dr.  Tregelles,  however,  states  his  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  late  Cardinal  Acton  — 

“ whose  efforts  were  unremitting  to  procure  me  access  to 
the  Vatican  MS.  I must  also  speak  with  gratitude  of 
the  efforts  to  aid  my  object  on  the  part  of  the  Abbate 
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Francesco  Batelli  and  of  Dr.  Joseph  Nicholson,”  &c. — 
P.  157. 

One  would  like  to  know  wkat  were  the  real 
motives  the  authorities  had  for  not  allowing  Dr. 
Tregelles  to  collate  the  Codex  Yaticanus/’  when 
at  the  same  time  permission  seems  to  have  been 
granted  to  Tischendorf,  who  went  to  Dome  before 
him  in  1843  for  the  same  object;  and,  in  1844, 
Edward  de  Muralt  also  obtained  permission  to 
examine  the  MS.  (See  Scrivener’s  Plain  Intro- 
duction to  the  Criticism  of  the  Neiu  Testament, 
p.  90.) 

It  is  also  well  known  that  B.  Kennicott,  in 
preparing  materials  for  his  great  critical  Bible, 
obtained  every  assistance  and  encouragement  from 
the  authorities  at  Eome  in  the  last  century.  (See, 
his  Vet.  Test.,  pref.  p.  viii.)  So  also  did  the 
learned  Syriac  scholar  Adler,  as  he  gratefully 
acknowledges  in  his  short  address  to  his  readers 
prefixed  to  the  Novi  Testamenti  Versiones  Syriacce 
(Hafniae,  1789).  J.  Dalton. 

St.  John’s,  Norwich.  • 


NOTES  ON  “ MACBETH.” 

‘ “ Stones  have  been  known  to  move.” 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Shakspere  here 
refers  to  some  story  in  which  the  stones  covering 
the  corpse  of  a murdered  man  were  said  to  have 
moved  of  themselves,  and  so  revealed  the  secret.” 
But  that  would  only  reveal  the  murdered  man, 
not  the  secret  murderer.  May  the  allusion  not 
be  to  the  rocking  stones,  ordeal  stones,  or  stones 
of  judgment,”  by  which  it  was  thought  the  Druid 
or  Scandinavian  priests  tested  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  accused  persons  ? At  a slight  touch  of 
the  innocent,  such  a stone  moved,  but  the  secret 
man  of  blood  ” found  that  his  best  strength  could 
not  stir  it.  If  Shakspere  visited  Macbeth’s  country 
to  naturalise  his  materials  (as  I believe  he  did), 
he  could  not  avoid  having  his  attention  drawn  to 
several  of  these  dacha  breath.”  One  was  close 
to  Glamis  Castle. 


‘‘Pity,  like  a naked  new-born  babe, 

Striding  the  blast.” 

If  not  otherwise  acquainted  with  it,  Shakspere 
would  certainly,  if  in  the  Macbeth  country,  be- 
come, in  his  study  of  local  superstitions,  informed 
of  the  belief  in  the  “ little  spectres  called  tarans, 
or  the  souls  of  unbaptised  infants,  often  seen 
flitting  among  the  woods  and  secret  places,  be- 
wailing in  soft  voices  their  hard  fate.” 

“ Come  to  my  woman’s  breasts. 

And  take  my  milk  for  gall.” 

Whoever  has  read  the  witch-trials  needs  only 
to  be  reminded  how  the  greater  number  of  pro- 
fessing or  supposed  witches  were  not  only  in  the 
habit  of  being  themselves  sucked  by  devils  in 
various  forms,  but  that  they  were  able,  invisibly, 


to  deprive  their  more  human  sisters  of  their  natural 
milk.  A strong  local  witch-element  having  been 
always  about  her,  which  was  now  intensified  by  a 
kind  of  friendly  league,  and  every  cost  being 
scorned  by  her  in  her  ambition  to  be  queen.  Lady 
Macbeth  seems  here  to  invite  this  sickening  inter- 
ference, dreaded  of  other  women.  My  milk  for 
gall,”  means,  I think,  in  exchange  for  gall.  She 
appears  to  say,  Here ! drain  away  my  woman- 
hood, and  let  me  be  as  one  of  you,  you  murdering 
ministers ! ” 


“ Harpier  cries.” 

As  their  trials  show  us,  the  most  of  the  witches 
had  irnps,  and  the  records  abound  with  cats  and 
toads  fulfilling  this  respectable  office.  Graymalkin 
and  Paddock  were  the  familiars  of  the  First  and 
Second  Witches;  that  of  the  Third  was,  appa- 
rently, Harpier.  But  what  Harpier  ” repre- 
sented has  hitherto  been,  and  may  continue,  a 
puzzle.  However,  the  long-clawed  crab  is  called 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  ^Ghe  Harper  crab.” 
It  is  mentioned  in  Sir  Robert  Sibbald’s  History 
of  Fife  and  Kinross.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Jamieson’s  Scottish  Dictionary,  first  under  “ Harper 
Crab,”  and  then  under  Tammy  Harper,”  which 
is  said  to  be  ‘Ghe  crab  called  Cancer  araneus,  Linn. 
Newhaven.  This  seems  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
by  Sir  R.  Sibbald,  Cancer  varius  Gesneri,  the 
Harper  Crab.”  It  is  barely  possible  that  this 
may  be  the  gentleman  who  is  wanted.  At  all 
events,  it  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the'  Aberdeen 
trials  an  amphibious  crone,  professing  or  ac- 
cused of  witchcraft,  may  have  had  a tame  or 
favourite  Tammy  Harper  ” about  her,  that 
crawled,  tiptoe,  into  the  evidence. 


“ The  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason  prisoner.” 

There  have  been  many  notes  on  this  line,  and 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  editors  has  been  that 
Shakspere  found  the  insane  root  in  an  old  medical 
work.  Some  interpret  hemlock,”  some  hen- 
bane,” and  some  Solatrum  amentiale,  or  deadly 
nightshade,”  and  quotations  are  given  about  their 
causing  madness.  The  same  thing  is  said  of 
Solanum  maniacum  (with  regard  to  the  root  mixed 
with  wine)  in  Matthiole’s  Commentaries,  1544  ; 
and  Salmer,  in  his  Neiv  London  Dispensatory, 
1676,  containing  the  choicest  things  of  the 
eternally-renowned  Paracelsus,  the  concise  Schro- 
der, the  laborious  Quercetan,”  and  other  worthies, 
says  of  deadly  nightshade,  it  troubles  the  mind 
and  causeth  madness.” 

Holinshed,  as  “ the  single  authority  consulted 
by  Shakspere  for  this  as  for  all  other  plays  con- 
nected with  the  histories  of  England  and  Scot- 
land,” has  been  largely  quoted  in  connection  with 
the  Macbeth  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series,  and 
we  have,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  the 
following : — 
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“The  Scots  hereupon  took  the  iuyce  of  Mekilwort 
heries  and  mixed  the  same  in  theyr  ale  and  bread,  sending 
it  thus  spiced  and  confectioned  in  great  abundance  unto 
their  enimies.” 

Here  we  have  the  note  — 

“ Hector  Boece  calls  it  Solatrum  Amentiale,  that  is, 
Deadly  Nightshade ; of  which  Gerard,  in  his  Herhall, 
writes,  ‘ This  kind  of  Nightshade  causeth  sleepe,  troubleth 
the  ininde,  bringeth  madness  if  a few  of  the  berries  be 
inwardly  taken,’” 

tlie  editors  adding,  Perhaps  this  is  the  insane 
root ; ” but  Holinshed  says  nothing  of  a root,  or 
the  mekilwort’s  maddening  quality;  he  speaks  of 
berries  and  sleep. 

Shakspere’s  main  quarry  for  materials  was 
Holiushed’s  Chronicle,  published  in  1577,  and 
George  Buchanan’s  JRerum  Scoticarum  Historia 
(ou  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  about  twenty 
years)  was  published  in  1582.  Writing  a work 
based ' on  Scottish  history  and  legend,  Shakspere 
would  naturally,  I think,  find  out  what  the  Scot- 
tish historian  has  said  upon  the  subject. 

Buchanan,  at  the  same  point  at  which  Holin- 
shed has  just  been  quoted,  says  (I  here  use  an 
edition  of  the  translation,  London,  1733)  : — 

“ That  gift  was  acceptable  to  the  Norwegians  not  so 
much  on  the  account  of  the  Scots’  Bounty,  or  their  own 
Penury,  as  that  they  thought  it  was  a sign  their  spirits 
were  cowed,  quite  spent  and  broken.  Whereupon  a great 
deal  of  Bread  and  Wine  was  sent  them,  both  Wine 
pressed  out  of  the  grape,  and  also  strong  Drink  made  of 
Barley  Malt,  mixed  with  the  juice  of  a poysonous  Herb, 
aluindance  of  which  grows  in  Scotland,  called  Sleepy 
Nightshade.  The  stalk  of  it  is  above  two  Boot  long,” 
&c. 

Here  there  is  given  a particular  description, 
concluding  thus : — 

“ The  vertue  of  the  Fruit,  i?oof,  and  especially  of  the 
Seed,  is  soporiferous,  and  will  make  men  mad  if 
taken  in  too  great  quantities.  Duncan  knowing  that 
the  force  of  the  potion  would  reaeh  to  their  very  vitals, 
whilst  they  were  asleep  had  in  great  silence  admitted 
Macbeth,”  &c. 

Buchanan’s  own  words  are  — 

“ Vulgo  Solanum  Somniferum  vocant.  . . Yis  fructui, 
radici,  ad  maxime  semini,  somnifera,  et  quoe  in  amen- 
TiAM,  si  largius  sumantur,  agat.”  * 

Allan  Pakk  Paton. 

Watt  Monument,  Greenock. 


BYRON  AND  HIS  MEMOIRS. 

The  enclosed  extract,  from  an  all  but  forgotten  Note 
Book,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editor  of  “N.  & Q.” 
kj  An  old  Irish  Lady. 

“ January,  1831. 

L met  Colonel last  night  at  Lady  Mor- 

gan’s. He  is  remarkable  as  the  author  of  the 
letters  signed  , which  appeared  on  the 

* It  is  possible  that  this  passage  may  be  quoted  in 
some  of  the  editions  of  Shakspere,  but  I have  not  ob- 
served it. 


refusal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westmin- 
ster to  allow  all  that  was  mortal  of  Byron  to  lie 
amongst  England’s  most  honoured  dead.  He  is 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Byron ; and  the  general 
expectation  excited  that  the  next  volume  of 
Moore’s  Memoirs  would  throw  much  light  on  the 
mystery  in  which  Byron’s  life  was  involved 
caused  the  conversation  to  turn  on  the  destruction 

of  the  original  papers.  Colonel being  the 

friend  and  the  correspondent  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  as 
well  as  a voluntary  champion  of  Byron,  his  state- 
ment is  of  course  most  interesting,  and  I will 
repeat  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  words  : — 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Byron,  Hob- 
house,  Kinnaird,  Murray,  and  I believe  Moore, 
waited  on  Mrs.  Leigh,  and  informed  her  there 
were  original  memoirs  of  Byron  in  the  possession 
of  Moore,  given  to  him  to  be  published  at  his 
death ; but  they  considered  them  so  likely  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  Lady  Byron,  so  certain  to 
injure  his  memory,  that  they  had  resolved  to  ask 
Mrs.  Leigh’s  permission  to  destroy  them.  Mrs. 
Leigh’s  reply  was : I have  never  seen  the 
Memoirs;  what  passed  between  Mr.  Moore  and 
Byron  on  the  subject  is  known  to  Mr.  M.  only. 
I am  in  perfect  ignorance  of  everything  relating 
to  those  Memoirs.  If  he  wished  them  to  be  made 
public,  I wish  it  also ; but  he  had,  I know,  a 
headlong  way  of  committing  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  paper,  and  if  you,  his  friends  for  six- 
teen years,  and  the  persons  whom  he  has  chosen 
as  executors,  if  you  think  the  publication  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  his  memory  or  painful  to  Lady 
Byron,  I will  not  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
Memoirs.  I commit  his  memory  and  his  fame 
with  posterity  to  your  guardianship.”  Kinnaird 
and  Hobhouse  repeated  their  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  ruinous  to  Byron’s  character  to  publish 

the  Memoirs — they  were  burnt In  two  or 

three  years  after,  Moore  called  on  Mrs.  Leigh, 
told  her  of  his  intention  to  write  a Life  of  Byron, 
and  requested  her  assistance.  She  replied : ‘‘  Mr. 
Moore,  we  must  understand  each  other  at  once. 
You  were  the  depositary  of  my  brother’s  con- 
fidence— of  his  Memoirs.  Either  those  were  fit 
to  be  published,  or  they  were  not ; if  not,  they 
were  unfit  to  be  read.  They  should  not  have 
been  read  to  the  coterie  at  Holland  House,  to  be 
read  to  Lady  Jersey  and  Lady  Burghersh,  and 
passages  allowed  to  be  copied  "by  Brougham  and 
Denman  and  others  of  your  friends.  After  his 
death  these  Memoirs,  which  he  gave  to  you  to  he 
published,  were  destroyed  by  you  as  unfit  to  meet 
the  public  eye  to  which  you  had  already  so  far 
exposed  them,  to  make  yourself  valued.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  your  conduct, 
from  first  to  last — your  friend’s  wishes  and  fame 
being  alike  sacrificed  to  your  individual  vanity. 
I must,  therefore,  decline  holding  any  communi- 
cation with  you.”  So  Moore  went  to  work  alone. 
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Upon  the  publication  of  bis  first  volume,  Lady 
Byron  wrote  a letter  in  defence,  nominally  of  her 
parents,  which  her  friend  Campbell  followed  up 
by  a most  violent  attack  upon  Moore,  with  both 
of  which  everyone  is  acquainted.  He,  Moore, 
was  advised  not  to  reply,  but  to  allow  Byron’s 
letters  in  his  possession  to  answer  Lady  Byron. 
Tn  the  next  volume  will  appear  a letter  of  Lord 
Byron’s,  which  seems  as  if  he  had  risen  from  the 
grave  to  answer  Lady  B.  To  it  Moore  has  ap- 
pended, whilst  this  has  been  preparing  for  the 
press,  Lady  Byron’s  letter,  of  which  a copy  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix.’ 

Of  this  volume,  Mrs.  Leigh  says  to  me  in  a 
letter  received  yesterday : ‘ I have  read  the  forth- 
coming volume  of  Moore,  and  am  delighted  with 
it.  Doubtless  there  are  many  things  which  as  a 
female  I wish  had  not  been  published,  as  poor 
B.’s  sister  I wish  had  never  occurred ; but  his 
sad  fate  brought  a habit  of  irregularities  which 
his  nature  never  prompted : but  of  the  book,  I 
must  say,  I did  not  think  it  possible  that  any  one 
could  have  so  faithfully  depicted  him  in  mind  and 
character  but  myself.’  ” 


Windlace:  a Fkagment  on"  Shaespekeai^ 
Glossaeies. 

Folonius.  “ And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 
With  windlasses  and  with  assays  of  bias, 

By  indirections  find  directions  out.” 

Hamlet,  Act  2,  Scene  1.  Ed.  Dyce. 

The  word  windlace  [windlesse  1623]  is  described 
by  the  reviewer*  as  a somewhat  rare  and  curious 
one.”  He  thus  proceeds — But  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  it  has  never  yet  been  noticed’  by  any 
Shakspearian  critic  or  commentator  ; ” and  he  is 
pleased  to  extend  the  censure  to  our  best  lexi- 
cographers.” I must  therefore  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  has  never  consulted  the  Glossary 
of  the  rev.  Bobert  Nares,  or  the  Supplement  to 
Johnson  by  George  Mason — or  else,  that  Nares 
was  no  Shakspere  critic,  and  that  Mason  was  a 
worthless  lexicographer.  The  latter  deci&ion  I 
entirely  reject.  I return  to  Nares.  It  should  be 
the  object  of  a glossarist  to  explain  briefly  the 
sense  of  obscure  words,  and  not  to  increase  the 
obscurity  by  etymologic  flights.  This  Nares  has 
done.  He  explains  the  word  windlace,  in  its  me- 
taphoric sense,  as  art  and  contrivance,  subtleties. 
Of  windlace  as  a winding,  and  of  windlass,  a nau- 
tical engine,  the  reviewer  says,  no  doubt  the 
word  in  both  cases  is  radically  the  same.”  The 
phrase  is  equivocal,  and  I must  therefore  pass  it 
over.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  windelaie,  as 
used  by  Fairefax  towards  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  is  the  earlier  word.  I quote  the 
lines  in  which  it  occurs,  as  the  volume  is  not  very 
accessible : — 

* Edinburgh  ’Review,  Oct.  1869. 


“ As  on  the  Ehene  (when  winters  freezing  cold 
Congeales  the  streames  to  thicke  and  hardned  glasse) 
The  beavies  faire  of  shepheards  daughters  bold, 

With  wanton  windelaies  runne,  turne,  play  and  pas ; ” 

What  we  now  call  a windlass  is  printed  tvindis 
and  windas  in  the  Sea  Grammar  of  captain  Smith, 
1627.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  also  has  wyndas,  but  he 
does  not  give  any  reference  to  his  authority.  No 
doubt  the  reviewer  was  justified  in  pointing  out 
the  word  as  one  which  required  illustration — but 
I prefer  that  of  Nares  to  the  string  of  quasi-syno- 
nims  invented  by  the  reviewer  and  rather  osten- 
tatiously produced.  Bolton  Coeney. 

Barnes,  S.W.  30  Oct. 

Loed  Byeon  and  his  Dahghtee.  — During  a 
recent  visit  to  Hucknall  church  I took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  copying  the  inscriptions  placed  above  the 
vault  containing  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  and 
his  daughter  the  Countess  of  Lovelace.  That 
which  appears  on  the  tablet  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  former  by  his  sister,  the  Hon.  Augusta 
Leigh,  whose  hitherto  unblemished  reputation 
has  been  so  cruelly  calumniated,  is  already  familiar 
to  the  public  ; but  the  latter  being  less  so  will,  I 
think,  prove  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  readers 
of  ^^N.  & Q.”  to  deserve  a record  in  your  pages. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

In  the  Byron  Vault  below 
lie  the  remains  of 
Augusta  Ada, 
only  daughter  of 
George  Gordon  Noel, 

6*11  Lord  Byron, 
and  wife  of 

William  Earl  of  Lovelace. 

Born  10*^  of  Dec.  1815. 

Died  27‘^  of  Nov.  1852. 

E.  I.  P. 

I confess  I was  deeply  impressed  on  reading 
this  simple  and  yet  expressive  epitaph,  since — 
whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  Lady 
Byron  respecting  her  husband — it  is  evident  the 
daughter  cherished  a warm  regard  for  her  father’s 
memory  by  desiring  that  her  remains  might  be 
placed  in  the  same  vault  with  his,  thus  giving  an 
unmistakable  proof  that  his  touching  appeal  to 
her  affections  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold 
had  not  been  made  in  vain.  T.  C.  S. 

Veeses  Peeeixed  to  Sie  Thomas  Oveebuey’s 
Wife.” — A copy  of  verses  with  the  signature 
B.  Ca.”  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury’s  poem  called  The  Wife,”  which  ap- 
eared  in  1616.  This  signature,  which  was  no 
oubt  adopted  to  show  that  the  lines  were  by  a 
different  hand  from  ^^B.  C.,”  the  author  of  a 
second  prefatory  poem  to  the  same  worlc,  Gil- 
christ supposed  to  be  that  of  Bichard  Carew  the 
author  of  the  Survey  of  Cornwall ; and  this  con- 
jecture has,  I believe,  been  adopted  by  succeeding 
editors.  There  is,  however,  no  internal  evidence 
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to  support  this  surmise,  whicli  probably  was  only 
suggested  by  the  circumstance  that  Carew  was  a 
voluminous  writer. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  Gilchrist  was  mis- 
taken in  his  supposition,  and  that  the  verses  were 
in  reality  written  by  Richard  Capell,  of  whom  I 
read  in  Samuel  Clarke’s  Collection  of  the  Lives  of 
Ten  Eminent  Divines,  1662,  that  “he  continued 
an  attendant  at  court  till  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  that  learned  knight  and  his  very  good 
friend ; and  then  he  bad  adieu  to  that  course  of 
life  ” (p.  249.)  W.  P.  Courtney. 

“ Nullus.” — One  or  two  questions  relating  to 
the  use  of  the  Latin  word  nullus  have  been  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  following  passage  of  Cicero  : 

“Non  enim  laborat  de  pecunia;  non  ullius  rationem 
sui  commodi  ducit;  facile  egestatem  suam  se  laturum 
putat,  si  hac  indigna  suspicione  et  ficto  crimine  liberatus 
sit.” — Oratiopro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  cap.  xliv.  sect.  128. 

The  general  sense  is  clear : it  is  thus  given  in 
Yonge’s  translation: — 

“For  be  is  not  anxious  about  his  money;  he  has  no 
regard  to  any  pecuniary  advantage  ; he  thinks  he  can 
easily  endure  his  poverty,  if  he  is  released  from  this  un- 
worthy suspicion,  from  this  false  accusation.” 

But  the  construction  of  the  second  clause  of 
the  sentence  is  not  so  manifest.  I assume  that 
non  ullius  is  simply  equivalent  to  nullius,  being- 
substituted  for  it  because  the  previous  clause  began 
with  non,  according  to  the  figure  called  anaphora. 
Two  constructions  seem  possible : 

1.  Non  ullius  may  be  the  genitive  of  price  after 
ducit.  But  nullius  usually  stands  for  neminis  : 
would  Cicero  use  it  for  nihili?  For  an  instance  in 
verse,  see  Horace,  Ars  Poetica,  v.  324. 

2.  Non  ullius  maybe  used  in  the  sense  of  wow 
omnino,  and  agree  with  sui  commodi.  In  this  way 
we  retain  the  ordinary  force  of  the  phrase  rationem 
alicujus  ducere=.^^  to  take  anything  into  account, 
to  consider  its  advantage.”  But  to  what  extent 
is  this  use  of  nullus  allowable  in  the  oblique  cases  ? 
Of  the  nominative  we  have  an  example  in  this 
very  passage  a few  lines  above : — 

“ Hicc  bona  in  tabulas  publicas  nulla  redierunt.” 

So  also  in  the  Ejjistles  to  Atticus,  lib.  xi.  ep.  24 : 

“ Philotimus  non  modo  nullus  venit,  sed  ne  per  literas 
quidem  aut  per  nuntium  me  certiorem  facit.” 

We  might  say  nullus  amo  patrem  meum,  for  “T 
do  not  love  my  father  at  all  ” ; but  could  we  say 
nullum  amo  patrem  meum  f Possibly  nullus  tui 
auxilii  egeo  is  good  Latin  5 but  surely  tmllius  tui 
auxilii  egeo  would  sound  strange.  J.  C.  Rust. 

Carriage. — This  word  forms  another  instance 
of  divergence  from  the  original  meaning.  It 
once  meant  “ what  men  carry  ” : — “ And  David 
left  his  carriage  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  the 
carriage.”  (I  Sam.  xvii.  22.)  It  now  means 
“ what  carries  men.”  Hic  et  ubique. 


Rhyme  to  “ Neither.” — In  addition  to  the 
several  sounds  of  neither  already  given  (4*^  S.  iii. 
563,  4^^  S.  iv.  46),  I find  the  following  rhyme  in 
Walton  and  Cotton’s  Complete  Angler,  London, 
1836,  edited  by  Professor  Rennie : — 

“ I have  wish’d  all ; but  now  I wish  for  neither. 

Great,  high,  rich,  wise,  nor  fair — poor  I’ll  be  rather,” 
which  I extract  from 

“A  farewell  to  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  some  saj- 
written  by  Sir  Harry  Wotton,  who,  I told  you,  was  an 
excellent  angler.” — Pp.  216, 217, 

thinking  it  might  prove  an  agreeable  illustration 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  pronunciation. 

J.  Beale. 

Singular  Text  : Boys  and  Girls.” — I have 
a notion  that  were  this  question  asked — Does  the 
Bible  contain  a sentence  in  which  is,  boys  and 
girls  playing  ” ? most  people  would  hesitate  before 
answering.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  between 
ten  and  fifteen  years  ago  I heard  a Sunday-school 
sermon  preached  in  Trinity  Church,  on  the  London 
Road,  Derby,  from  this  text : — 

“ And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and 
girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof.” — Zechariah,  viii.  5, 
the  occasion  being  appropriate,  and  the  text 
unique.  J.  Beale. 


Major  Andre’s  Letter  to  Washington.  — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  what  is 
known,  or  supposed  to  have  become  of  the  ori- 
ginal of  Major  Andre’s  celebrated  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, written  shortly  before  his  execution,  and 
requesting  to  be  permitted  at  least  to  die  a 
soldier’s  death  ? K.  T.  V. 

Anonymous. — Who  is  author  of  Saul,  a Dra~ 
matic  Sketch;  Josephine  to  Napoleon,  and  other 
Poems,  1844,  Kimpton,  London  ? From  the 
author’s  preface,  the  contents  of  the  volume  seem 
to  have  been  partly  written  many  years  before. 

R.  Inglis. 

Antiphonarium  pound  in  Springfield 
Church. — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  a very  interesting  MS.  service-book  was  dis- 
covered in  Springfield  church,  near  Chelmsford, 
during  the  recent  restoration.  It  is  an  antipho- 
narium according  to  the  Sarum  use,  in  which 
everything  to  be  sung  has  its  musical  notation. 
Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw,  librarian  to  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge,  carefully  cleaned  and  arranged 
the  whole.  He  says  it  is  the  most  perfect  he  has 
ever  seen,  and  that  there  is  only  one  in  the  whole 
collection  at  Cambridge.  It  contains  the  Proprium 
de  tempore  (the  Sunday  portion  from  Advent  Sun- 
day to  the  last  Sunday  after  Trinity),  the  Kalen- 
dar.  Psalter,  Canticles,  and  Litany,  the  Proprium 
de  sanctis  (the  services  to  be  used  on  saints’  days 
from  St.  Andrew’s  day  to  the  end  of  November), 
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and  the  Commune  sanctorum  (or  those  portions 
of  the  service  which  may  he  used  generally  on 
any  saint’s  day).  Besides  the  service  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury’s  day  (Dec.  29),  cut  out  proba- 
bly in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  only  one  quire 
(containing  part  of  the  Commune  sanctorum)  is 
absent.  Mr.  Bradshaw  considers  the  date  to  be 
circa  1300.  It  was  in  use  in  1421,  for  between 
the  lines  of  the  kalendar  entries  have  been  made 
referring  to  the  death  of  certain  members  of  fami- 
lies living  at  Springfield,  as  Daks,  Prentice  Ard- 
leys,  Bishopp,  and  Pesc.  It  was  probably  hidden 
by  Alexander  Gate  and  Thomas  Marshall,  rectors 
of  the  two  portions  of  the  parish  in  1549,  as  Ed- 
ward VI.  ordered  that  ‘‘all  antiphoners,  missals, 
and  manuals  should  be  abolished  and  extin- 
guished.” 

The  whole  of  the  ordinary  order  of  morning 
and  evening  prayer  (with  the  day  hours)  in  the 
middle  ages  was  contained  in  the  antiphonale  (or 
antiphonarium)  and  the  legenda,  the  latter  con- 
taining the  lessons  (either  for  scripture  or  the 
fathers)  which  followed  the  Psalms  at  matins. 
When  the  antiphonale  and  legenda  were  com- 
bined into  one  volume,  and  the  musical  nota- 
tion omitted,  the  volume  formed  the  Portiforium 
or  portens,  and  abroad  the  Breviarium. 

I shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  ancient  examples 
known  to  your  correspondents.  I have  a fine 
antiphonarium  (about  the  size  of  the  black-letter 
edition  of  Fox's  Martyrs),  but  which  only  con- 
tains a portion  of  the  Springfield  volume,  it  being 
customary  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  bind  them 
into  several  volumes.  I have  also  the  Pars 
Hyemalis  of  2^,  Legenda  containing  Advent  to  Satur- 
day in  Whitsun  Week,  followed  as  usual  by  Dedi- 
catio  EccP.  So  far  I)e  tempore,  then  Proprium 
sanctorum  from  St.  Andrew  to  St.  Barnabas,  with 
appendix  of  Saturdays  after  Epiphany,  St.  Igna- 
tius, Commemoration  of  St.  Dominic  in  the  Epi- 
phany season  ; and  lastly,  in  a slightly  later  hand, 
the  lessons  for  St.  Thomas  Aquinas — all  these 
form  the  Pars  Hyemalis. 

John  Piggot,  Jhn.,  F.S.A. 

The  Elms,  Ulting,  Maldon. 

Bolton  Abbey. — A few  days  ago  I paid  a visit 
to  Bolton  Abbey,  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  in 
point  of  situation  of  any  English  ruin.  The  first 
object  which  meets  the  eye  is  the  beautiful  tower, 
commenced  by  Bichard  Moone  in  1520,  the  last 
prior  of  Bolton,  going  up  to  a height  of  fifty- 
four  feet.  Had  it  been  permitted  him  to  have 
executed  his  original  design  its  altitude  would 
have  been,  it  is  conjectured,  162  feet,  equalling 
almost  the  graceful  tower  at  Fountains  Abbey. 
The  days  of  monachism  in  England  were  how- 
ever numbered,  and  Bichard  Moone  never  carried 
out  his  plan. 

Has  any  meaning  ever  been  assigned  to  the 
dogs  carved  in  stone  on  the  buttresses  of  the 


tower  ? and  whom  is  a stone  figure  in  a cap  and 
gown,  with  a short  staff  in  his  hand,  supposed  to 
represent  ? 

The  nave  of  the  church,  which  has  always 
since  the  Beformation  been  used  for  divine  ser- 
vice, had  since  my  last  visit  in  1865  undergone 
restoration,  the  old  pews  and  pulpit  had  been 
swept  away,  and  the  floor  paved  with  encapstic 
tiles,  the  walls  too  and  pillars  divested  of  their 
coatings  of  whitewash  and  plaister.  I missed, 
however,  an  old  object  of  interest — the  altar-piece 
copied  from  the  original  painting  in  the  chapel  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford — our  Saviour  bearing 
his  cross.  This  had  been  moved  to  a niche  on 
the  south-west  side  close  to  the  roof,  and  might 
very  easily  have  escaped  notice  had  not  the  guide 
pointed  it  out.  John  Picefoed,  M.A. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

Bteon’s  Memoies. — The  Countess  Guiccioli, 
speaking  of  the  destruction  of  these  memoirs,  says 
{Lord  Byron  juge  par  les  temoins  de  sa  vie,  Paris, 
1868,  ii.  374) : — 

“Quant  a leur  moralitd,  je  me  contenterai  de  citer  les 
expressions  memes  d’une  noble  dame,  lady  B . . . .,  alors 
femme  d’un  ambassadeur  en  Italic,  k laquelle  Moore  les 
avait  donnes  a lire  et  qui  les  avait  entierement  copih.* — 

‘ J’ai  lu,’  disait-elle  a la  comtesse  G . . . . (i.  e. 

Guiccioli),  ‘j’ai  lu  ces  memoires  a Florence  ; et  je  vous 
assure  que  j’aurais  pu  les  faire  lire  a ma  fille  de  quinze 
ans,  tant  ils  etaient  sans  tache  sous  le  rapport  de  la  mo- 
ralite.’  ” 

Who  was  this  Lady  B . . . ? f Can  it  be  Lady 
Blessington,  though  neither  of  her  husbands  was, 
I believe,  ever  an  ambassador,  and  her  daughters 
were  only  step-daughters  ? And  what  became  of 
this  copy  of  Byron’s  memoirs  that  Lady  B . . . . 
is  said  to  have  made  ? 

Again,  the  Countess  Guiccioli  asserts  at  least 
three  times  (Preface,  p.  xlix.  vol.  ii.  pp.  374,  582) 
that  Lord  Byron,  during  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
whilst  in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  in  Greece,  added 
five  cantos  to  Bon  Juan,  and  kept  a very  full 
diary ; and  that  these  five  cantos  were  after  his 
death  destroyed  in  England,  Moore  being  privy 
to,  or  aware  of,  their  destruction  ',  whilst  the  diary 
was  destroyed  in  Greece  by  some  powerful  per- 
son there,  because  he  was  unfavourably  spoken  of 
in  it. 

Is  this  the  first  mention  that  has  ever  been 
made  of  these  five  cantos  of  Bon  Juan  and  of  this 
diary  ? The  countess  says  (Preface,  p.  xlix.)  that 
though  knowing  well  they  had  been  written, 
Moore  states  Lord  Byron  wrote  nothing  whilst  in 
Greece. 

Her  statement  (ii.  582-583)  with  regard  to  the 
five  cantos  is  as  follows : — 

“ Pendant  son  sejour  dans  les  lies  loniennes  et  a Mis- 
solonghi,  il  ecrivit  cinq  chants  de  Don  Juan.  Lascbne  de 


* The  italics  are  mine, 
t Lady  Burghersh. — Ed.  N.  & Q. 
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ces  chants  se  continuait  en  Angleterre  et  se  terminait 
en  Grece.  Les  lieux  de  la  sckie  rendaient  ces  derniers 
chants  les  plus  interessants,  et  ceux  qui  expliquaient  et 
justifiaient  une  foule  de  choses.  Us  furent  apportes  avec 
les  papiers  de  lord  Byron  en  Angleterre.  La  ils  furent 
probablement  trouves  trop  peu  respectueux  pour  TAn- 
gleterre  dont  ils  e'taient  la  satire,  et  trop  francs  a I’egard 
de  quelques  personnages  vivants,  et  on  a cru  sans  doute 
faire  acte  de  patriotisme  en  les  detruisant.  Ainsi  le  monde 
en  a ete  prive.” 

The  charge  of  incest  was  evidently  well  known 
to  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  for  (i.  369),  after  citing 
a stanza  of  a poem  to  Augusta,  she  goes  on  to 
say:  — 

“ Cette  profonde  affection  fraternelle  prit  meme  parfois, 
sous  sa  plume  energique  et  par  suite  de  circonstances  ex- 
ceptionnelles,  une  nuance  presque  trop  passionnee,  qui 
n’echappa  pas  a la  malignite  de  ses  ennemis.” 

F.  Chance. 

Cambridge. 

Coin  oe  James  II. — Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
& Q.”  inform  me  what  the  following  coin 
is? — Obverse  : head  and  Bust  of  a man  (laureated, 
I think),  with  the  legend  (or  j)acobvs.ii.eex.” 
Reverse : a large  crown  with  the  figures  . x . xii  , 
underneath,  and  the  letter  . s . Beneath  them.  It 
is  Brass,  aBout  the  size  of  the  present  Bronze 
farthing,  but  more  than  double  the  thickness. 

De  Moeavia. 

The  Coeeagh. — A holy  well  on  the  lands  of 
Togher,  about  six, miles  from  Dunmanway,  in  the 
CO.  Cork,  is  named  locally  The  Couragh.”  The 
same  name  is  given  to  it  on  the  Ordnance  map. 
Stations  are  still  held  at  it:  that  is,  persons  afflicted 
with  sore  or  weak  -eyes  walk  round  it,  stopping  to 
kiss  certain  stones  at  the  sides  of  the  well,  and 
saying  so  many  Paters”  and  Aves.”  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  word  Couragh  ? E.  M.  B. 

Deceetals  of  Isidoee.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  where  the  Best  account  is  to  Be 
found  of  what  are  By  some  writers  called  the 

False  Decretals  of  Isidore,”  first  printed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  now  quoted  in  defence  of 
the  supremacy  of  Borne.  Johannes. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  Feeemasoney. — In 
Mr.  John  Yarker’s  recent  pamphlet.  Notes  on  the 
Temple  and  Hospital  of  St.  John  (p.  11),  he  repro- 
duces the  statement — so  frequently  made  in  the 
majority  of  Books  on  Freemasonry — that  Queen 
Elizabeth  sent  Sir  Thomas  Sackville  to  YYrk  in 
1661  to  Break  up  the  general  assembly  of  Free- 
masons there. 

If  this  is  an  historical  fact,  it  appears  more  than 
probable  that  there  will  Be  mention  of  the  matter 
in  some  history,  record,  or  Book  of  the  time ; But 
careful  search  has  hitherto  failed  to  trace  any 
authority,  other  than  masonic,  for  the  alleged 
occurrence.  Still,  it  is  By  no  means  assumed  that 
the  inquiry  has  Been  exhaustive,  as  no  one  can  Be 
supposed  to  have  ransacked  every  work  of  the 


period,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  from  some 
correspondent  of  N.  & Q.”  a reference  for  the 
fact,  if  fact  it  Be,  that  this  query  is  submitted  By 
, Philalethes. 

Entomology.”— A book  entitled  Rntomology 
was  published  in  1859,  written  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
W.  and  Lady  M.  Who  are  the  ladies  indicated 
by  these  initials  ? B.  Inglis. 

De.  Fowke. — Joseph  Fowke,  the  dear  friend  ” 
of  Dr.  J ohnson  and  the  Bitter  enemy  of  W arren 
Hastings,  has  Been  already  noticed  in  these  pages. 
Our  family  tradition  makes  him  the  grandson  of 
Dr.  Fowke,  a physician  who  was  murdered  in 
Cork  in  the  Irish  Bebellion  (1689  ?),  and  whose 
son,  at  that  time  twelve  years  of  age,  escaped, 
worked  his  passage  to  India,  and  having  received 
a good  education,  quickly  established  a position 
there.  I am  certain  that  mention  of  the  phy- 
sician’s murder  is  made  in  some  work  on  Ireland, 
But  I have  as  yet  been  unable  to  find  the  incident. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  this  or  any  other 
information  relative  to  the  family  ? F.  B.  F. 

Fathee  John  Geeaed,  S.J. — In  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Oliver’s  Collections  towards  Illustrating  the  Biogra- 
phy of  the  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  Members  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  London  1845,  at  p.  103  the 
following  passage  occurs : — 

“ We  have  also  in  MS.  a detailed  account  of  the  gun- 
powder plot  in  English,  a folio  of  170  leaves.  The  greater 
part  of  the  treatise  as  translated  into  Italian  by  F.  Oswald 
Tesimond  was  used  Bartoli.  The  original  is  at  Stony- 
hurst.” 

Curiously  enough  Dr.  Oliver  neglects  to  men- 
tion the  work  of  Bartoli  in  which  he  has  used 
the  MS.  of  Gerard.  Is  it  known  or  not  P Has  the 
entire  MS.  ever  Been  printed  in  English,  and  by 
whom  and  when  ? I am  aware  portions  of  it  have 
appeared  in  some  of  Dr.  Oliver’s  writings. 

Geoege  Montgomeey. 

Brixton. 

Hatton  Family.  — Will  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents kindly  inform  me  whether  there  is  any 
other  evidence  of  the  connection  of  the  Hattons 
of  Hatton  in  Cheshire  (from  whom  descended  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  K.G.)  with  the  Fitz-Nigels, 
Barons  of  Plalton,  than  that  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Ornierod  in  his  great  History  of  Cheshire  ? There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Nigel,  Viscount  of  Con- 
stantine, was  a very  near  relation  of  Ivo,  sub- 
sequently Vice- Count  of  the  same  place.  Ivo  is 
said  to  have  been  the  father  (by  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Britagne)  of  six  sons, 
who  came  in  with  the  Conquest,  and  from  whom 
descended  the  Fitz-Nigels  of  Halton,  Duttons  of 
Dutton,  Hattons  of  Hatton,  Stockports  of  Stock- 
port,  Haselwalls  of  Haselwall,  and  one  son.  Being 
a priest  and  Lord  of  Shrigley,  all  in  the  county 
of  Chester.  A pedigree  in  my  possession  shows 
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tlie  descent  of  tlie  Hattons  through  the  Britagnes 
and  Normandy s,  from  Hollo,  the  first  duke. 

Nigel  of  Halton  was  alwaj^s  allowed  to  have 
been  the  cousin  of  Hugh  Lupus,  Palatine  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
estates  of  the  Hattons  were  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Halton,  and  that  family  was  closely  connected, 
by  marriage  and  otherwise,  with  the  Duttons,  and 
their  coat  (with  the  exception  of  the  chevron)  is 
precisely  that  of  Handle  Blundeville,  the  last  Earl 
Palatine.  T.  Helsby. 

Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Makchand  and  Milbotjrne  Families.  — In 
MS.  No.  552,  Gonvile  and  Cains  Coll.  Lib.  Cam- 
bridge, is  a tricking  of  the  arms  of  Marchand  of 
Buckinghamshire:  Sa.  a bend  cotised  between 
two  griffins  segreant  or,  quarterly  with  those  of 
Milbourne,  Gules  a chevron  between  three  escal- 
lops argent.  Any  information  respecting  the  alli- 
ance between  the  two  families  will  greatly  oblige. 

T.  Milbodkn. 

Motjkning  Letteepapee. — Can  you  inform  me 
when  the  present  fashion  of  using  black-edged 
paper  and  envelopes  first  came  up,  and  whether 
they  are  used  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America  ? H.  B.  P. 

Peppee  Hill. — Wanted  some  information  of 
an  old  mansion  called  Pepper  Hill  in  Shropshire,  in 
the  parish  of  Albrighton,  near  Boningale  and  near 
Patshull,  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Shrews- 
bury family,  in  fact  it  does  belong  to  them  now, 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  is  said  to  have  slept 
there  one  night.  A secret  passage  is  also  reported 
to  be  connected  with  it  as  an  escape  in  olden 
times.  There  was  also  an  old  ruin  at  Lower 
Pepper  Hill,  a quarter  of  a mile  from  it,  where 
Gilbert  Talbot,  Bishop  of  Bertha,  in  Italy,  resided 
and  built  a house.  He  died  Dec.  12,  1743,  and 
was  buried  at  White  Ladies  near  Albrighton. 

T.  Thoeneyceop. 

Hecoed  Commission:  Unpublished  Hepoet 
OE. — In  the  very  interesting  volume  of  Councils 
and  JEcclesiastical  Documents  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  which  has  recently  appeared  under  the 
able  editorship  of  Messrs.  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
reference  is  made  (preface,  xii.)  to  an  unpublished 
Heport  of  the  Hecord  Commission  which  contains 
some  Irish  liturgical  fragments.  Will  some  reader 
kindly  supply  a more  accurate  reference  to  the 
volume  ? I hoped  before  this  some  reader  of 
^^N.  & Q.”  would  have  added  to  the  lists  of 
^^Unpublished  Hecord  Commission  Works”  which 
some  years  since  I furnished  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.” 
with  (3”**  S.  ii.  101,  355.)  Aiken  Ievine. 

The  Hed-beeast:  A Beeton  Legend. — This 
legend  may  be  new  to  your  readers : — 

Bearing  His  cross,  while  Christ  passed  forth  forlorn. 

His  God-like  forehead  by  the  mock  crown  torn, 

A little  bird  took  from  that  crown  one  thorn. 


To  soothe  the  dear  Redeemer’s  throbbing  head, 

That  bird  did  what  she  could  ; His  blood,  ’tis  said» 
Down  dropping,  dyed  her  tender  bosom  red. 

Since  then  no  wanton  boy  disturbs  her  nest ; 

Weasel  nor  wild  cat  will  her  young  molest ; 

All  sacred  deem  that  bird  of  ruddy  breast.” 

I do  not  know  who  is  the  author  of  these  lines. 

C.  Mc.C. 

Dublin. 

Seal  op  an  Abbot  oe  Cieencestee. — I have 
an  impression  of  the  seal  of  the  vicar  of  the  church 
of  Cirencester,  dated  1660.  An  abbot  is  repre- 
sented under  a canopy  vested  in  a 'plain  alb,  cha- 
suble, and  mitre,  holding  his  pastoral  staff  (with 
crook  turned  inwards)  in  his  right  hand,  and 
giving  the  benediction  loith  the  left.  The  seal  is  a 
large  vesica,  well  though  not  deeply  engvaved,  and 
Gothic  throughout.  It  gives  so  many  unusual 
features  that  I hope  the  correspondents  of  ^^N.  & Q.” 
will  tell  me  what  abbot  is  represented,  why  a 
vicar  should  use  such  a seal,  and  if  the  vestments 
and  mode  of  giving  the  benediction  are  not  very 
unusual.  John  Piggot,  Jun.,  E.S.A. 

To-day  a Man,  To-moeeow  John.” — In  Mr. 
Arbor’s  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness,  the  re- 
print of  Udall’s  Roister  Doister,  there  occurs  this 
homely  saying,  which  is  the  first  time  I have  met 
with  it  a;s  expressive  of  existence  to-day  and  to- 
morrow nothing : — 

“ The  Psalmodie. 

“ Placebo  dilexi, 

Maister  Roister  Doister  wil  streight  go  borne  and  die^ 
Our  Lorde  Jesus  Christ  his  soule  have  mercie  upon  : 
Thus  you  see  to-day  a man,  to-morrow  John.” 

In  the  same  (p.  87)  the  song  of  the  minion  wife,, 
the  last  verse  has,  it  appears  to  me,  either  a mis- 
print or  requires  an  emendation,  yet  I fear  to  hint 
it  after  so  careful  an  editor : — 

“ About  what  affaires  so  ever  he  goe, 

He  must  showe  hir  all  his  mynde ; 

None  of  his  counsel!  she  may  be  kept  free  [qy.  froel 
Else  is  he  a man  unkynde.” 

Again,  p.  88 — 

He  will  go  darkling  to  his  grave, 

Neque  lux,  neque  crux,  nisi  solum  cUnke, 

Never  gentman  so  went  toward  heaven  I thinke. 

Is  clink  the  right  word,  or  would  not  blink  in 
this  instance  be  more  germane  to  light.  &c.  ? 

J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Waltee  Windsoe. — Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents give  me  the  date  of  the  death  of  Walter 
Windsor,  sixth  son  of  William  Lord  Windsor. 
Walter  married  Margaret  Pole,  daughter  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  Pole,  brother  of  the  great  cardinal.  They 
had  two  sons  and  a daughter,  Winifred,  who  mar- 
ried John  Gosnold  of  Otley,  co.  Suffolk,  who  in 
his  will,  proved  1628,  ? speaks  of  money  due  tG 
him  from  his  brother  Sir  William  Windsor  ? 

H.  A.  Bainbeidge. 

24-,  Russell  Road,  Kensington. 
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Mtiy 

Thomas  Geminus.  — In  tlie  notice  of  Nicholas 
Udall,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Arher’s  reprint  of  his 
comedy  Cloister  Doister,  he  is  said  to  have  trans- 
lated Gemini’s  Anatomy  in  1547.  My  edition  of 
Gemini  (1559,  fol.)  contains  no  notice  of  Udall  or 
his  preface  and  dedication  to  Edward  VI.,  which 
I believe  is  to  he  found  in  a previous  one  of  1552 
[1553],  but  has  an  engraving  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
on  its  elaborate  frontispiece.  Is  the  edition  of 
1559,  with  the  exception  of  the  dedication  to  Ed- 
ward VI.,  a reprint  of  the  earlier  one  ? and  was 
the  translated  work  Gemini’s  own  composition  or 
by  Vesaliiis  ? Thomas  Gemini,  according  to  Wal- 
pole, -was  the  first  known  engraver  in  England. 

Thomas  E.  Winningtoh. 

[In  the  year  1545  Geminus  published  a new  edition  in 
Latin  of  Andrew  Vesalius’s  Treatyse  of  Anatomic,  which 
was  first  published  at  Padua  in  1542.  The  edition  of 
1545  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.  In  1553  he  also  pub- 
lished a translation  in  English  by  Nicholas  Udall,  and 
again  in  1559,  corrected  by  E.  Eden  and  others.  The 
typography  of  the  editions  of  1553  and  1559  is  the  same 
with  the  exception  of  the  title-pages,  prefatory  matter, 
and  the  last  page  of  the  latter  edition.  The  title-page  of 
1553  (the  same  as  that  of  1542)  is  profusely  ornamented, 
with  the  royal  arms  in  the  centre  : then  follows  the 
Gemini’s  dedication  “ to  the  most  hygh  and  redoubted 
Prynce  Edwarde  the  VI.,”  and  on  the  next  page  an 
address  “To  the  ientill  readers  and  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
lande,  Nicolas  Udall  in  the  Lorde  gretyng  with  encreace 
of  good  knowelage.”  The  dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
(edit.  1559)  is  extended  to  double  the  length  of  that  to 
Edwai'd  VI.,  and  in  both  Geminus  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations to  Nicholas  Udall  and  others.] 

Dhtch  Spinning-houses.  — In  chap.  xxi.  of 
Mr.  Sala’s  Captain  Dangerous,  the  hero  is  thus 
made  to  describe  the  Spinning-house  ” of  Am- 
sterdam : — 

_ “ In  another  part  of  the  building,  which  only  the  ma- 
gistrates are  permitted  to  visit,  are  usually  detained  ten 
or  a dozen  young  ladies — some  of  very  high  families — sent 
here  by  their  parents  and  friends  for  undutiful  deport- 
ment or  some  other  domestic  offence.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  wear  a particular  dress  as  a mark  of  degrada- 
tion ; are  kept  apart ; forced  to  work  a certain  number 
of  hours  a day,  and  are  occasionally  whipped.” 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  supply  me  with 
any  information  about  the  nature  and  discipline  of 
these  spinning-houses,  or  refer  me  to  any  work  on 
the  subject?  I remember,  while  at  Amsterdam, 
seeing  one  of  Rembrandt’s  pictures  representing 
the  governors  of  one  of  these  establishments.  In 
the  background  was  a statue  holding  a birch  rod, 
emblematic,  I presume,  of  the  discipline  within. 

Julian. 

[Spinhuis,  Tuchthuis,  or  House  of  Correction.  Ac- 
cording to  Zedler  (Ixiii.  1008)  under  “ Zucht-haus,”  the 
houses  of  this  kind  in  the  Netherlands  were  in  Amster- 


dam, Alckmar,  Groningen,  and  Leiden.  The  house  for 
males,  a Zucht-haus,  that  for  females  a Spinn-haus* 
Zedler  refers  to  L.  C.  Sturm  on  the  building  of  such 
places,  as  well  as  Besold,  Jablonski,  &c.  J.  G.  Simons 
{Tract,  de  Ergaster.  Disciplin.')  mentions  thirteen  classes 
of  persons  for  whom  such  places  are  suited : his  seventh 
class,  disobedient  children.  Zedler  has  also  given  refer- 
ences to  other  authors  on  the  Spin-houses,  especially  those 
in  Holland.] 

Taktae  King. — Can  you  give  any  information 
as  to  who  the  Tartar  king  was  that  is  mentioned 
in  the  enclosed  extract  from  Milton’s  II  Pen- 
seroso  ” : — 

“ Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold. 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wife. 

That  own’d  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass ; 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass, 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride.” 

. C.  M. 

[Milton  here  alludes  to  the  incomplete  story  of  the 
Squire  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales — the  conclusion  of 
which  is  hopelessly  lost.  “ I have  never  been  able  tn 
conceive,”  says  Tyrwhitt,  “ the  probable  original  of  this 
tale ; and  yet  I should  be  very  hardly  brought  to  believe 
that  the  whole,  or  even  any  considerable  part  of  it,  was 
of  Chaucer’s  invention.”  Thomas  Warton’s  inquiries  into 
the  origin  of  it  were  equally  fruitless.  He  has  made  a 
note  upon  the  passage  to  the  following  efifect: — “Among 
the  manuscripts  at  Oriel  College  in  Oxford,  is  an  old 
Latin  treatise  entitled  Fahula  de  ceneo  Cahallo.  Here  I 
imagined  I had  discovered  the  origin  of  Chaucer’s  Squiers 
Talc,  so  replete  with  marvellous  imagery,  and  evidently 
an  Arabian  fiction  of  the  middle  ages.  But  I was  disap- 
pointed ; for  on  examination,  it  appeared  to  have  not  even 
a distant  connection  with  Chaucer’s  storj'.”  See  Todd’s 
Milton,  vi.  126,  127.] 

Gesta  Romanoeum.” — Can  any  one  tell  me 
what  are  the  three  literce  intended  in  the  following, 
passage  from  chapter  cxxv.  in  the  Gesta  JRoma- 
norimi  f — 

“ Coenobium  intravit,  literas  didicit,  scilicet  tres,  qua- 
rum  prima  est  nigra,  secunda  rubra,  tertia  Candida.” 

Umbea. 

[The  three  letters  are  explained  in  the  “ Moralisatio  ”■ 
which  immediately  follows  in  the  same  chapter  (cxxv). 
The  first  letter  (black)  is  the  remembrance  of  sins,  which 
like  a black  and  heavy  burden  torment  thee  with  the 
thought  of  infernal  pains.  The  second  letter  (red)  is  the. 
remembrance  of  the  blood  of  Christ  thy  Saviour.  The 
third  letter  (white)  is  the  desire  of  eternal  joys,  and  of 
those  Avho  follow  the  Lamb  in  white  garments.  See  black- 
letter  edition  of  Gesta  Romanorum  (1499). 

The  chapter  in  question  is  illustrious,  as  containing 
either  the  origin  or  a very  early  version  of  the  tale  “ The 
Three  Black  Crows,”  not  reproducible  in  the  salubrious 
pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”] 

Quotation. — Where  shall  I find  the  following 
lines  ? They  were  set  to  music  by  Sir  H.  R, 
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Bishop,  and  sung  by  Miss  Stephens  in  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  : — 

“ Should  he  upbraid  I’ll  own  that  he  prevail, 

And  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  nightingale ; 

Say,  if  he  frown,  I’ll  own  his  looks  I view 
As  morning  roses  newly  tipp’d  with  dew,”  &c. 

0.  w. 

[These  lines,  slightly  altered  most  probably  by  Fre- 
derick Eeynolds,  are  taken  from  Shakspeare,  The  Taming 
•of  the  Shrew,  Act  II.  Scene  1 : the  music  by  Sir  IT.  K. 
Bishop.] 

Watermen’s  Company.  — Can  yon  tell  me 
where  a history  of  the  Watermen’s  Company  can 
he  procured  ? W.  H. 

[There has  been  lately  privately  printed  for  circulation 
among  the  members  of  this  company  A History  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Watermen's  Company,  with 
numerous  Historical  Notes,  Acts  of  Parliament,  ^c.  By 
Henry  Humpheries,  1869.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
■SL  work  should  appear  as  a 12mo  volume.] 

POKTRAITS  OF  BURNS. 

(4“^  S.  iv.  274,  318.) 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  two  articles 
in  .^^N,  & Q.”  under  the  above  heading,  one  signed 
Chitteldeoog  ” and  the  other  Paul  Ward,” 
in  both  of  which  a good  deal  of  information  is 
offered  with  respect  to  certain  portraits  of  Hobert 
Burns,  and  some  depreciatory  criticism  in  con- 
clusion made  on  the  engraving  of  a portrait  in 
my  own  possession,  which  I believe  to  be  the  lost 
miniature  of  1795,  to  which  you  must  allow  me  a 
few  words  of  reply  as  to  matters  of  fact  in  the 
case.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  there  is  a misprint  of  Bewgo  ” for 
Bewgo  in  both  communications,  which  is  no  doubt 
purely  accidental;  besides  which,  there  is  the 
more  serious  mistake  of  ‘‘  Nicoll  ” for  Cathcart  by 
one  of  them.  Paul  Ward  informs  your  readers 
that  a portrait  of  Burns  by  Nasmyth  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Nicoll  of  Auchendrane,  Ayr- 
shire.” There  is  no  Mr.  Nicoll  of  Auchendrane, 
nor  ever  was.  The  portrait  your  correspondent 
refers  to  is  the  property  of  Elias  Cathcart,  Esq.,  of 
Auchendrane,  in  whose  drawing-room  I have  more 
than  once  looked  at  and  carefully  studied  it. 
Whether  it  may  have  passed  through  some  Mr. 
Nicoll’s  hands  to  Mr.  Oathcart’s  possession,  I do 
not  know;  but  it  was  Mr.  Cathcart’s  property 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  The  picture  itself 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a well-done  copy  from  Na- 
smyth’s original — such,  and  no  more.  The  mis- 
take of  a name  thus  rectified  does  not,  it  is  true,  in 
the  least  degree  affect  the  credit  of  the  work  to 
which  your  correspondent  refers,  but  it  detracts 
considerably  from  his  own  credit  as  an  authority 
on  such  matters. 


With  respect  now  to  the  miniature  in  my  own 
possession,  and  its  history  in  the  first  place,  the 
same  correspondent  affirms  that  it  (the  history) 
is  faulty  at  the  fountain-head.”  This  position  I 
must  respectfully  demur  to.  The  history  of  that 
picture,  I maintain,  is  as  clear  as  the  history  of 
any  picture  of  the  same  age  in  similar  circum- 
stances could  be.  The  fact  that  its  original  pos- 
sessors are  now  dead,  and  can  no  longer  speak, 
does  not  affect  the  truth  of  that  history  any  more 
than  the  death  of  Burns  himself  can  affect  the 
authenticity  of  certain  poems.  But  what  sort  of 
evidence  would  your  correspondent  prefer  ? The 
testimony  of  living  relatives  or  friends  ? Yet, 
according  to  himself,  that  testimony  in^  a most 
important  case  is  utterly  worthless.  ^Mt  is  a per- 
plexing circumstance,”  he  says,  ‘‘  that  in  1830, 
when  Taylor’s  portrait  was  published,  Mrs.  Burns, 
the  poet’s  widow,  and  most  of  his  surviving  friends, 
signed  a testimonial  certifying  to  the  excellence  of 
the  likeness,”  &c. ; which  very  portrait  he  dis- 
tinctly affirms  is  now  admitted  to  be  not  a por- 
trait of  Burns  at  all,  but  of  his  brother  Gilbert, 
and  very  like  him.”  I was  not  before  aware 
that  such  a suspicion  attached  to  that  picture.  I 
plead  ignorance  on  this  point : the  fact  is  new  to 
me.  But  if  your  correspondent  chooses  to  refer 
to  my  remarks  on  that  very  portrait  he  will  find 
that  I discard  it  as  a likeness  «)f  Burns.  A like- 
ness of  Gilbert  it  may  have  been  ; but  of  Hobert 
it  never  was,  nor  could  be.  In  this  at  least  my 
unaided  judgment  is  in  accordance  with  his  own 
allegation  of  fact.  Of  what  value  then  would 
testimonials  ” of  this  kind  be,  where  the  wit- 
nesses could  make  such  a mistake  ? 

Again,  as  to  history,  your  correspondent  asserts 
that,  so  far  as  the  world  knows,  all  trace  of  it 
(the  miniature  of  1795)  has  been  irrecoverably 
lost.  It  never  was  engraved,  and  unaccountably 
there  is  no  trace  of  its  having  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh,” &c.  This  at  least  is  an  admission  that  no 
portrait  in  competition  with  the  miniature  in  my 
possession  now  exists.  That  it  never  was  en- 
graved is  obvious ; that  it  never  went  to  Edin- 
burgh is  almost  certain.  This  is  precisely  what 
I affirm.  But  how  does  your  correspondent  know 
that  it  was  ‘irrecoverably  lost”?  He  cannot 
prove  such  a negative.  I have  discovered  in  Ire- 
land, first  in  the  hands  of  a millionaire,  then  in 
those  of  a gentleman  of  birth,  both  men  of  the 
highest  honour  and  accomplishments,  what  I be- 
lieve to  be  the  very  portrait  in  question ; and  your 
correspondent  must  fairly  invalidate  its  history  or 
disprove  its  authenticity,  before  I acquiesce  in  his 
judgment.  The  only  ground  on  which  he  can 
possibly  do  this  is  the  assumed  want  of  internal 
evidence ; which,  in  the  second  place,  therefore,  I 
must  now  consider. 

The  numerous  strong  proofs  already  given  by 
me  publicly  that  the  picture  is,  and  must  be,  a 
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likeness  of  Robert  Burns,  good  or  bad,  painted 
about  the  end  of  April  1795 — tbe  very  date  in 
<][uestion — 1 do  not  here  quote.  These  may  be 
found  elsewhere.  It  is  to  your  correspondent’s 
own  objections  I now  reply.  His  fipst  complaint 
is,  that  it  represents  the  poet  as  a ^‘coarse,” 

boorish,”  vulgar,  elderly  man,”  &c.  j which  is 
a matter  of  opinion : I think  entirely  otherwise. 
The  engraving,  in  this  respect,  is  certainly  by  no 
means  all  that  it  should  be ; and  your  correspon- 
dent therefore  judges  so  far  at  a disadvantage — 
which  I regret.  But  even  as  to  the  engraving,  I 
maintain  that  it  is  a most  characteristic,  intel- 
lectual, and  profoundly  suggestive  likeness;  a 
little  dark  and  stern,  it  is  true,  more  so  than  it 
should  be — but  infinitely  more  the  portrait  of  a 
gentleman  than  any  portrait  of  Burns  we  know. 

Again,  he  objects  that  ^Hhe  features  ” — such  as 
the  nose,  I presume — are  completely  altered.” 
How  does  he  know  ? Did  he  ever  see  Burns  ? 
On  this  very  subject,  however,  another  correspon- 
dent, to  myself  personally  unknown,  wrote  to  me 
lately  as  follows : — 

“ At  first  I was  unable  to  reconcile  the  two  portraits  as 
of  the  same  person;  but  at  length  I remembered  his 

nephew,  Mr. , whose  nose  and  the  contour  of  whose 

face  have  in  them  much  of  the  Kerry  portrait.  He  is 
now  more  than  double  his  uncle’s  age,  and-  making  in- 
quiry as  to  this,  1 have  it  from  those  who  knew  him  when 
young,  that  the  nose  was  straight  like  that  of  the  early 
portraits  of  Burns.  Now  it  is  arched  and  drooping  like 
the  portrait  in  question,  though  not  so  large.  This  phy- 
sical alteration  of  that  organ  may  be  a characteristic  in 
the  poet’s  kin  worth  attending  to.” 

It  is  so,  undoubtedly  ; and  I could  easily  quote 
other  facts  to  tbe  same  purpose,  but  this  seems  to 
be  sufficient  in  tbe  meantime,  and  should  satisfy 
your  correspondent. 

Your  correspondent’s  chief  objection,  however, 
is  that  the  phrenological  development  of  the  por- 
trait in  the  upper  part  of  the  face  and  forehead  ” 
is  defective,  wonderfully  like  the  portraits  of 
poor  imbecile  George  HI.”  ; ^^no  more  the  portrait 
of  Burns  than  of  Shakespear  ” ; almost  Aztec,” 
&c.  Before  accumulating  such  terms  and  com- 
parisons on  the  subject,  to  relieve  his  aversion, 
it  might  have  been  well  for  your  correspondent 
to  consider,  first,  whether  the  miniature  in  ques- 
tion, as  regards  the  head,  corresponds  with  a 
cast  of  the  poet’s  skull.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
portrait  which  does  correspond,  and  it  corre- 
sponds so  minutely  that  it  might  replace  the 
cast  for  all  phrenological  purposes.  Such  being 
the  case,  your  correspondent  must  account  for  the 
poetry  as  he  best  can.  As  to  George  HI.,  although 
that  reference  might  have  been  spared,  there  is  no 
resemblance  whatever  there.  In  his  case,  the 
doubly  receding  chin,  and  the  doubly  projecting 
nose  in  a line  ivith  the  doubly  receding  forehead, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  utter  disparity  in  depth  and 
size,  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 


him  and  Burns.  George  III.’s  head  is  a shrunk 
triangle ; Burns’s,  as  represented  in  the  miniature, 
an  immense  oblong  block.  On  this  point  I may 
remark  further,  that  the  common  portraits  of 
Shakspeare  are  far  from  being  reliable,  and  as 
compared  with  the  mask  at  Stratford,  if  I remenfber 
correctly,  give  gross  exaggerations  of  the  forehead 
in  particular.  The  poetical  gifts  both  of  Burns 
and  Shakspeare  lay  not  so  much  in  the  mere  fore- 
head of  either,  as  in  the  eyes  and  whole  head  to- 
gether. Indeed,  a large  hack-ground  in  both  heads 
was  essential  for  their  sort  of  poetry.  Men  with 
merely  perpendicular  foreheads  may  be  intellec- 
tual, but  they  are  not  necessarily  poets  of  the  lyric 
and  dramatic  stamp. 

On  the  moral  aspect  of  this  disputed  likeness, 
which  your  other  correspondent  describes  as  the 
most  execrable  libel  on  the  human  face  divine 
that  has  been  published  in  the  nineteenth  or  any 
other  century,”  as  being  a subject  of  opinion  also, 
I have  no  special  reply  to  make.  Students  who 
follow  Lavater  must  j udge  of  that  for  themselves. 
I shall  only  remark  in  general  terms,  that  as 
Burns  himself  has  been  equally  admired  and 
hated,  extolled  as  an  angel  or  worshipped  as  a 
demigod,  and  denounced  as  a carnal,  sensual, 
devilish,  and  dangerous  blasphemer,  by  two  op- 
posite classes  in  the  world,  so  no  picture  of  him 
which  does  not  in  some  way  or  to  some  extent 
provoke  corresponding  judgment,  is  worth  a 
farthing.  For  this  reason  alone,  I conclude  that 
the  common  Nasmyth  portrait,  which  has  no  de- 
cided character  of  any  kind,  must  be  a delusion. 
The  Kerry  miniature,  on  the  other  hand,  in  my 
opinion,  represents  both  sides  of  the  man’s  cha- 
racter, and  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  others,  seems 
to  myself  more  reliable  than  the  best  photograph — 
as  reliable  as  nature.  I speak,  of  course,  of  the 
original  painting.  For  the  imperfections  of  the 
engraving,  as  of  any  engraving  that  could  be  taken 
from  such  an  original,  allowance  in  your  cor- 
respondent’s favour  must  be  made. 

As  regards  the  other  miniature,  that  of  the  boy 
with  flowers,  I have  simply  to  state,  on  incontro- 
vertible evidence,  that  it  is  a true  likeness  of 
Robert  Burns’s  eldest  son  in  his  childhood.  It 
seems  dangerously  repulsive  to  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents, which  I am  rather  astonished  at; 
for  the  picture  has  been  an  object  of  loving  laugh- 
ter and  admiration  to  almost  all,  both  men  and 
women,  who  have  seen  it  in  my  possession ; and 
the  engraving  upon  the  whole  is  good.  As  to  the 
peculiar  style  of  hairdressing,  &c.,  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time,  it  is  faithfully  represented  in 
the  picture,  as  the  following  description  of  another 
child’s  portrait,  of  a rather  earlier  date,  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  will  show  : — 

“A  curious  old  portrait  has  been  discovered  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  painted  at  Ajaccio  in  March,  1773,  by  CavaluccL 
The  future  emperor  was  then  but  four  years  old.  He  is 
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dressed  in  a sailor’s  costume  of  dark  j^reen,  and  wears 
pointed  shoes  with  silver  buckles.  Thick  hair  falls  over 
the  child’s  forehead,  but  the  features  bear  a decided  re- 
semblance to  subsequent  likenesses.  The  picture  is  in 
the  possession  of  M.  Giacocometti,  brother  of  the  poet, 
and  forms  part  of  a collection  which  it  is  said  few  private 
persons  can  rival.” 

If  your  correspondent  will  compare  tliis  descrip- 
tion with  the  account  given  by  me  of  the  child’s 
portrait  in  my  possession,  he  will  find  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Jiowers,  which  were  exclu- 
sively the  poet’s  fancy  at  Dumfries,  and  thQ pointed 
shoes,  which  were  never  adopted  in  Scotland — the 
one,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  precisely  a counterpart  of 
the  other.  The  style  of  dress,  especially  of  the 
hair,  seems  to  have  been  imported  from  France, 
and  to  have  been  commonly  adopted  at  Dumfries 
for  children  about  that  age  ; and  Burns,  we  may  be 
sure,  would  be  by  no  means  slow  to  patronise  it. 

I make  no  further  commentary  on  these  simple 
facts,  and  have  no  wish  or  intention  to  pursue  the 
discussion  farther.  I acknowledge  with  thanks 
both  your  correspondents’  courteous  allusions  to 
my  own  editorial  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  Burns. 

P.  Hately  Waddell. 

Elmgrove  Place,  Glasgow. 


May  I ask  Mr.  Paul  Ward’s  authority  for 
asserting  that,  in  1834,  Allan  Cunningham,  in 
order  to  increase  the  sale  of  his  edition  of  Burns, 
solicited  testimonials  certifying  to  the  excellence 
of  the  likeness  of  the  portrait  of  the  poet  in  the 
first  volume  of  that  work  ? 1 venture  most  con- 
fidently to  deny  that  there  is  the  slightest  truth 
in  the  statement.  In  my  note  on  the  Burns’  Por- 
traits I made  mention  of  those  only  which  claimed 
to  be  from  the  life.”  Had  I gone  beyond  this  I 
should  certainly  have  spoken  with  admiration  of 
the  statue  by  Flaxman,  and  the  very  fine  mezzo- 
tint by  Walker,  and  should  have  noted”  the 
small  engraving  to  which  Mr.  Ward  refers.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  is  well  known,  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  Beugo  print  which  so  fascinates  your 
correspondent.  He  says  it  gives  the  features, 
“but  diminishes  them  as  if  they  were  seen  in 
perspective.  I think  his  countenance  was  more 
massive  than  it  looks  in  any  of  the  portraits.” 
Allan  Cunningham,  who  was  in  Dumfries,  a boy 
of  twelve,  when  the -poet  died,  and  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  him  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood, had  always  been  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
was  fully  confirmed  in  it  when  he  saw  the  life- 
size  profile  by  Miers.  He  told  all  this  to  his  friend 
W.  C.  Edwards,  who  was  unrivalled  in  his  day 
as  an  engraver  of  small  heads,  and  placing  in  his 
hands  the  genuine  painting  by  Nasmyth,  the 
Beugo  print,  a cast  of  the  skull,  and  a tracing  from 
Miers,  desired  him  to  combine  them  in  a portrait 
which  should  represent  the  poet  as  Sir  Walter 
had  described  him.  He  himself  considered  that 


Edwards  had  been  highly  successful,  but  I do  not 
think  that  the  world  endorsed  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Ward  is  very  bold  in  denying  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Kerry  miniature,  and  seems  to  me  to 
make  no  allowance  for  the  almost  certain  want  of 
skill  in  the  man  who  painted  it,  and  the  quite 
certain  want  of  skill  in  the  man  who  has  engraved 
it.  The  former  was  most  probably  an  itinerant 
Dick  Tinto,  who  painted  his  laborious  way  from 
Peebles  to  Ecclefechan,  and  Ecclefechan  to  Mill 
Hole  Brae;  and  the  latter,  though  bearing  the 
same  names  as  one  of  our  most  eminent  English 
engravers,  is — what  any  one  may  judge  of  for  him- 
self by  paying  a shilling  for  Part  X.  of  Waddell’s 
Burns.  From  such  hands  Mr.  Ward  could 
hardly  expect  “lines  of  thought  and  grace,”  but 
it  may  be  queried  whether  such  lines  were  to  be 
found  in  the  living  original.  I have  before  me 
as  I write  a letter  from  Charles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe,  the  shrewd  old  antiquary  and  amateur 
artist,  in  which  he  says  : — 

“ Talking  of  looks,  I never  could  discover  the  wonders 
of  poor  Burns’s  eyes,  as  now  described — he  had  a pair  of 
good  dark  eyes,  and  that  was  all — then  I never  saw  his 
hair  curled — it  was  very  lank  and  unbecoming  whenever 
I beheld  it — he  had  a sensible,  brown,  coarse  face,  and  a 
very  clumsy  figure,  particularly  as  to  shoulders.  His 
wife  must  always  have  been  homely — a most  sallow  com- 
plexion with  no  features  to  redeem  it,  and  rather  an  ill- 
natured  expression  which  was  far  from  being  the  truth.” 

Chitteldroog. 


There  is  (or  was)  a print  of  Burns  purporting 
to  be  from  a drawing  by  Archibald  Skirving,  an 
accomplished  and  eccentric  artist,  who  had  a great 
reputation  in  the  North  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  The  drawing,  however,  was  not  from 
life,  but  modified  from  Nasmyth’s  portrait,  on  the 
suggestions,  I believe,  of  friends  of  Burns.  When 
a boy  I had  a copy  of  the  print,  but  I have  not 
seen  it  for  many  years.  My  recollection  of  it  is, 
that  it  was  very  large,  the  engraving  in  stipple, 
and  good  ; the  engraver’s  name  I forget,  but  I re- 
member that  the  painter’s  was  misspelt  Scirven.  It 
is  odd  that  Chitteldroog,  who  evidently  knows 
the  subject  so  well,  should  not  notice  it.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  print  was  a private  one,  for  Skirving 
had  been  a friend  of  my  family.  Though  this  con- 
tribution is  not  of  much  value,  it  seems  desirable 
to  complete  the  subject  of  Burns’s  portraits. 


[We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Blackie,  among  other 
portraits  of  Burns,  the  ver}^  interesting  engraving  de- 
scribed in  the  following  paragraph.  A copy  of  this  por- 
trait is  given  to  every  subscriber  to  Messrs.  Blackie’s 
edition  of  Burns : — 

“ This  portrait  of  the  poet  is  regarded  by  his  frioads  as 
the  most  characteristic  likeness  of  him  in  existence.  It 
is  from  a drawing  by  the  late  Archibald  Skirving,  an 
able  but  eccentric  Edinburgh  artist,  and  is  now  engraved 
for  the  first  time.  We  have  not  been  able  to^  ascertain 
that  Burns  ever  gave  Skirving  any  formal  sittings  for 
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2iis  portrait ; but  we  find  that  the  poet  and  the  artist 
were  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  and  thus  Skirving 
enjoyed  full  opportunities  for  observing  Burns  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  of  noting  mentally  and 
with  the  pencil  the  changes  of  expression  which  under 
different  impulses  so  altered  his  appearance.  This  por- 
trait exhibits  the  poet  in  one  of  his  more  thoughtful 
moods,  and  shows  that  massiveness  of  features  which  his 
friends  and  biographers  have  always  described  as  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  his  visage,  the  want  of  which  in 
Nasmyth’s  portrait  is  considered  its  principal  defect. 

“ The  artist  set  so  much  store  by  this  portrait  of  Burns, 
and  a portrait  he  had  made  of  the  late  John  Eennie,  the 
eminent  engineer,  that  he  would  not  part  with  either  of 
them,  though  often  solicited  by  admirers  of  the  poet  for 
the  one,  and  by  Mr.  Eennie  himself  for  the  other.  He 
kept  these  two  portraits  in  his  studio,  and  desired  his 
more  notable  visitors  to  write  upon  the  backs  of  them 
any  remarks  they  had  to  make  either  upon  the  portrait 
or  the  person  represented.  The  backs  of  the  drawings 
are  consequently  covered  over  with  remarks  of  a very 
curious  character.  On  the  decease  of  Skirving,  the  two 
portraits  just  referred  to  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Eennie, 
and  they  are  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  George 
Eennie,  Esq.,  of  London. 

“ The  drawing  of  Burns  is  executed  with  red  chalk,  on 
tinted  paper  of  a reddish  colour.  The  head  is  nearly  the 
size  of  life,  with  a portion  of  the  neck  and  shoulders 
merely  indicated.  Though  at  first  sight  it  appears  as  if 
executed  in  a slight  and  sketchy  style,  closer  examina- 
tion can  readily  detect  the  conscientious  carefulness  with 
which  it  has  been  wrought.  The  touch  is  extremely 
delicate,  the  treatment  broad  and  massive,  combined  with 
great  clearness  of  effect.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  portraits  which  we  have  ever 
met  with.”] 


“PEISON  PIETY.” 

(4^*’  S.  iv.  11,  305.) 

It  ■would  appear  that  Samuel  Speed,  vicar  of 
Godaiming  and  grandson  of  the  better-known 
John,  the  chronologer,  was  rather  proud  of  his 
gaol-bird  notoriety,  for  there  is  no  doubt  about 
his  being  the  same  individual  who  describes  him- 
self upon  the  title  to  the  King's  Bench  Scvffle,  1675, 
as  a member  of  that  royal  society,”  and  on  that 
of  the  Prison  Piety,  1677,  as  “prisoner  in  Lud- 
gate,”  in  both  cases  preceded  by  his  full  name. 
Or  let  us  charitably  hope  that,  finding  he  had 
scandalized  his  cloth  in  the  ribaldry  of  the  first, 
he  may  have  put  forth  the  later  publication  as  a 
counterpoise.  At  all  events  he  quietly  ignores 
The  Scuffle  in  the  Prison  Piety. 

In  his  address  in  this  last,  “ To  the  Devout,”  he 
says  that  — 

“the  Plague  and  Eire  of  London  had  ruined  him, 
and  that  some  rapacious  creditors  had  placed  him  in 
durance,  and  that  it  was  to  lighten  his  solitude  that 
he  compiled  and  composed  this  manual  of  divine  medita- 
tions.” 

How  much  of  it  he  compiled  and  how  much  com- 
posed we  are  not  told,  but  it  is  evident  that 
George  Herbert  supplied  both  the  style  and  much 
of  the  matter  j and  it  will  be  an  important  part 
of  a new  editor’s  duty  to  assort  the  contents,  and 


render  to  others  what  may  be  their  due,  seeing 
that  Mr.  Speed  leaves  this  to  be  discovered  by  his 
readers. 

The  concluding  “ Panegyrick  to  Henry  (Comp- 
ton), by  Divine  Providence  Bishop  of  London,” 
may  be  taken  as  a test  in  judging  how  far  Samuel’s 
claim  to  any  part  of  the  fflous  contents  may  be 
sustained:  looking  at  this  fulsome  address,  in 
which  he  entertains  the  prelate  with  divers  wit- 
ticisms levelled  at  “ the  more  puritanicall  sort,”  I 
should  say  it  may  be  very  little.  Me.  Delano  rests 
a doubt  about  the  Prison  Piety  and  Fragmenta  Car- 
ceris  being  by  the  same  pen  on  the  ground  of  the 
pious  strain  of  the  first  and  the  ribaldry  of  the 
last.  To  those  familiar  with  the  poetical  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  this  will  not  have 
much  weight.  Take  Brathwait,  for  example. 
Here  are  before  me  his  Spirituall  Spicerie,  full  of 
heavenly  meditations,  and  his  rendering  of  The 
Psalmes  of  David,  with  Barnahy's  Journals,  and  a 
Comment  upon  Chaucer;  and  I need  not  ask  how 
these  harmonize.  Watt  says  Samuel  Speed  died 
in  1681. 

I take  advantage  of  j;he  opportunity  to  inquire 
about  a curious  performance  entitled  “ Batt-upon~ 
Batt,  by  a Person  of  Quality,”  attributed  to  a Dr. 
Speed,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  “printed  for 
Bevis  of  Southampton  and  Asparacade  the  Gyant,” 
1680,  and  frequently  reprinted.  John  Bullar,  the 
historian  of  Southampton,  was  unable  to  say  who 
wrote  it,  and  I do  not  know  Lowndes’  authority 
for  ascribing  it  to  Dr.  Speed.  It  is  a comical 
piece,  and  the  satire  of  it  wants  elucidation. 
Perhaps  some  correspondents  may  have  something 
to  say  about  it.  The  poet’s  lamentation  upon 
this  “ deserted  port  ” of  Southampton  would 
amuse  the  present  happy  dwellers  in  that  now 
highly  flourishing  locality.  J.  0. 

[Wood  {Athence,  iv.  700,  ed.  1820)  has  the  follo'wing 
notice  of  the  author  of  Batt  upon  Batt: — “John  Speed, 
M.D.,  son  of  Joh.  Speed,  doctor  of  physic,  -was  elected 
scholar  of  St.  John  college  about  the  year  1643;  ejected 
thence  by  the  visitors  appointed  by  the  parliament,  an. 
1648,  he  being  then  bachelor  of  arts  and  fello-vv.  After 
the  return  of  King  Charles  II.  he  was  restored  to  his 
fellowship  ; about  which  time,  being  a student  in  physic, 
took  both  the  degrees  therein  in  1666,  and  afterwards 
leaving  his  fellowship,  practised  his  faculty  in  and  near 
Southampton,  where  he  ndw  [1694]  lives  in  good  repute. 
He  hath  written  Batt  upon  Batt,  and  The  Vision,  wherein 
is  described  Batt’s  Person  and  Ingenuity,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  and  Glory  of 
Southampton.  Both  are  esteemed  very  ingenious  things.” 
Ed.] 


BAEEALET. 

(4th  iv,  293.) 

Barralet,  historical,  floral,  and  landscape  painter, 
studied  in  Dublin,  having  been  (with  Williams, 
Eoberts,  Barrett,  Waldron,  and  MacKenzie),  a 
pupil  of  Eichard  Manning.  He  drew  landscapes 
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witli  Italian  chalk,  in  which  he  affected  to  imitate 
Yernet.  During  the  illness  of  Mr.  Manning,  he 
superintended  the  ornamental  department  in  the 
(now  Royal)  Dublin  Society ; and  on  Manning’s 
death  in  the  year  1779,  he  became  candidate  for 
the  situation  in  opposition  to  Waldron,  but  lost 
it,  as  his  rival  had  the  support  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster.  When  he  lost  his  election,  a sum  of 
money  was  voted  to  him  by  the  society  as  a com- 
pliment to  his  ability  and  a reward  for  his  atten- 
tion. He  was  subsequently  engaged  in  staining 
glass  in  concert  with  the  Messrs.  Hand.  See 
Whitelaw  and  Walsh’s  History  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  vol.  ii.  p.  1184.  An  engraving  of  Baggot- 
rath  Castle,  Dublin,  ^Mrom  an  original  drawing 
by  Barralet,  in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  Conyngham,”  is  given  in  Grose’s  Antiquities 
of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  Abhba. 


J.  Barralet  was  a drawing  master,  well  known 
about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  He  taught  figure- 
drawing anatomically,  having  learned  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  was  also  a very  fair  teacher  in 
landscape,  in  oils  and  water-colours,  the  latter 
boldly  executed  and  in  the  old  neutral  tint  style. 
I have  some  outline  heads  and  also  figures  of  his, 
drawn  in  a masterly  style.  He  lived  in  South 
Lambeth,  but  I do  not  know  the  date  of  his 
decease.  He  was  recommended  as  a teacher  by 
Newman  of  Soho  Square,  and  possibly  there  may 
be  some  one.  living  in  that  establishment  who 
could  give  further  information  about  him. 

Z.  Z. 


The  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.,  in  his  New 
General  Biographical  Dictionary  (London,  1857, 
vol.  iii.),  says : — 

“ Barralet  (J.  J.)  an  Irish  artist,  who  studied  about  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  the  Dublin  Academy, 
and  painted  figures,  landscapes,  and  flowers.  His  land- 
scape drawings  in  chalk,  in  which  he  affected  to  imitate 
Vernet,  were  much  admired.  He  afterwards  became  a 
Stainer  of  glass.” 

Dr.  G.  K.  Nagler  in  his  Neues  aUgemeines 
Kumtler-Lexicon,  vol.  i.  (Miinchen,  1835),  says : — 
“ Barralet,  auch  Baralet,  Barolet  und  Barrolet,  J.  J., 
ein  englischer  Landschafts-  ’lind  Marinemaler,  der  um 
1760  bluhte.  Bartolozzi,  Cipriani,  Grignon  und  V.  M. 
Picot  haben  nach  ihm  gestoclien.” 

C.  V. 


The  Cohfessiohal  and  Clochakd  oe  St. 
Paul’s  (4*’"  S.  iv.  336.) — There  was  a good  wide 
public  space  for  the  hypothetical  girl  to  run  across 
in  order  to  reach  the  bells,  as  I presume  the 
clochard  is  meant,  for  there  was  no  clock- tower,” 
so  called,  in  cathedrals  in  the  time  of  tienry  VII. 
The  clock  was  placed  in  the  transept  or  crossing  : 

“ Tota  placea  terrse  ex  parte  orientali  dictae  ecclesiae  S. 
Pauli,  ubi  magnum  campanile  ejusdem  ecclesise  situatum 


est,  est  solum  et  laicum  feodum  dom.  regis ; et  quod 
cives  ....  intrare  dictum  campanile  ad  pulsan- 
duin  magnam  campanam  ....  consuevit  ad  con- 
veniendum  ad  curiam  suam  de  Polkmot.” — 14  Edw.  II. 
Lib.  Custum,  ii.  343. 

This  is  the  great  and  high  clochier  or  bell- 
house  foursquare  builded  of  stone,”  containing  the 
four  Jesus  bells  ” mentioned  by  Stowe,  that 
stood  in  ^^PovGes  Churchyerde.”  {Chron.  of  Grey 
Friars,  74.)  This  tower  belonged  to  the  king, 
was  public  to  the  citizens,  and  stood  apart  from 
the  cathedral ; and  yet  these  silly  stories  are  be- 
lieved because  printed.  Confessions  at  that  time 
were  made  openly  by  the  canon  law  : — 

“ Confessiones  mulierura  extra  velum  audiantur,  et  in 
propatulo  [i.  e.  aperto]  quantum  ad  visum.  \_Lyndw.  342.] 
Sacerdos  ad  audiendum  confessiones  communem  (aper- 
tum  s.  publicum)  sibi  locum  eligat,  ubi  ab  omnibus 
videri  poterit  in  ecclesia  [i.  e.  corpore  ecciesijeJ  et  in  locis 
absconditis  non  recipiat  sacerdos  alictijus  et  maximb  mu- 
lieris  confessionem  [p.  331]  nee  faciem  respiciat  confi- 
tentis  et  maxime  mulieris.” — p.  328. 

By  the  Council  of  Alfred,  1222,  it  was  enacted : — 

“ Sacerdos  ad  audiendum  confessiones  communem  sibi 
eligat  locum  unde  communiter  ab  omnibus  videri  possit 
in  ecclesia  ; in  locis  abditis  non  recipiat  sacerdos  alicujus, 
et  maxime  mulieris,  confessionem.” 

Archbishop  Reynolds  (1322)  repeats  this  in- 
junction. 

■ Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  E.S.A. 

Sing  Old  Rose  and  been  the  Bellow'S  ” 
(2"‘^  S.  ix.  264 ; 4“'  S.  iv.  148.)— I think  that  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  verses  quoted  in  the  first 
of  the  volumes  just  referred  to  explain  why  the 
bellows  were  to  be  burnt : — 

“ The  Are  burnt  not  without  great  pother, 

Till  Hose  at  last  began  to  sing,  . 

And  the  cold  blades  to  dance  and  spring  ; 

So  by  their  exercise  and  kisses 

They  grew  as  warm  as  were  their  wishes  ; 

When,  scorning  fire,  the  jolly  fellows 
Cry’d,  ‘ Sing  old  Rose  and  burn  the  bellows.’  ” 

As  the  fire  would  not  burn  as  readily  as  they 
desired,  they  kept  themselves  warm  by  dancing 
and  kissing,  and  then  desired  that  the  bellows 
might  be  burnt  as  being  no  longer  needed. 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Albeet  Smith’s  Ascent  oe  Mont  Blanc 
(4*^  S.  iv.  361.)  — Is  not  the  word  Wensithait 
meant  for  Vansittart,  Lord  Bexley’s  family  name? 

P.  A.  L. 

^^Theee  weee  Theee  Ladies  Plating  at 
Ball”  (1®*^  S.  vi.  53.) — Though  I frequently  refer  to 
the  early  numbers  of  N.  & Q.,”  it  was  only  re- 
cently that  I noticed  the  inquiry  of  a correspon- 
dent from  Philadelphia,  who  uses  the  signature  of 
Uneda  (vol.  vi.  p.  53,  July  17,  1852),  in  reference 
to  an  old  ballad  beginning 

“ There  were  three  ladies  playing  at  ball,” 
of  which  he  was  desirous  of  having  a copy.  In 
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tlie  first  3^ear  of  the  present  century  (or  somewhat 
earlier),  I heard  what  was  evidently  the  same 
ballad  sung  by  a dairymaid  in  Cheshire  ; but  in 
hers  the  first  verse  was  somewhat  different  from 
the  first  and  only  verse  which  was  quoted  by  your 
correspondent.  Hers  ran  thus  : — 

“ There  were  three  ladies  playing  at  hall, 

Giliver,  Gentle,  and  Eosemary ; 

There  came  three  knights  and  looked  over  the  wall. 
Sing  ‘ O ! the  red  rose  and  the  white  lillie.’  ” 

You  will  doubtless  remember  that  there  is  a 
ballad  commencing — 

“ 0,  Eose  the  Eed,  and  White  Lilly,” 
in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  of  which 
the  first  line  is  probably  the  refrain  of  the  ballad  I 
have  mentioned.  Should  you  wish,  I can  send 
you  a copy  of  it  either  for  publication  or  for 
yourself.  W.  M.  T. 

[As  this  query  was  repeated  in  our  2“^  S.  v.  171,  with- 
out eliciting  a reply,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a copv  of 
the  ballad.— Ed.  “N  & Q.”] 

The  Doho  (4^*^  S.  iii.  448 ; iv.  166,  264.)— 
Allow  me  to  add  to  and  correct  a reference  which 
may  perhaps  be  useful  to  others  than  your  corre- 
spondent. A notice  of  an  original  painting,  in- 
cluding a figure  of  the  dodo,  in  the  collection  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Syon 
House,”  by  W.  J.  Broderip,  Esq.,  read  at  the 
Zoological  Society  in  April,  1853,  is  reported,  with 
a woodcut,  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  No.  1891,  for 
1853,  p.  385.  Defer  to  erratum  in  next'number 
of  it,  p.  410.  Another  woodcut  of  the  bird,  from 
a picture  in  Mr.  Broderip’s  possession,  is  given  in 
the  same  journal  for  1852,  p.  303.  W.  P. 

Violet  ; oe,  the  Dahselse  ” (4^^  S.  iv.  176, 
324.)  — I have  to  thank  your  two  correspondents 
for  their  statements  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
above  novel  j but  these  vary  so  absolutely,  while 
at  least  one  of  them  is  put  in  such  a positive  form, 
that  the  question  cannot  be  pronounced  settled.  I 
met  the  late  Mr.  John  Lang  (Me.  N.  Radclieee’s 

candidate  ”)  on  several  occasions  about  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  ago  in  London,  at  which  time  he  was 
publishing  a serial  tale  in  Fraser  called  “ Emily 
Orford,”  which  I read,  and  of  which  I have  since 
seen  a cheap  reprint  rechristened  The  Forger's 
Wife.  He  wrote  another  tale,  which  I have  not 
read,  but  have  also  seen  in  a “railway”  form,  called 
Too  Clever  hy  Half  “Emily  Orford”  had  de- 
cided merits  which  impressed  me,  but  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  Violet  (first  published  some  twenty 
years  earlier)  either  in  power  or  finish.  I believe 
Mr.  Lang’s  friends  will  all  remember  him  as 
having  been  liberally  endowed  with  what  may  be 
called  “conversational  glow.”  Does  Me.  Rad- 
CLIEEE  know  exactly  with  what  degree  of  serious- 
ness Mr.  Lang  claimed  the  authorship  of  Violet 
(if  the  claim  was  his),  and  what  supporting 


evidence  exists  ? The  cheap  republication  of 
Violet  was  made  in  1862.  If  ]\L’.  Lang  was  not 
still  living  at  that  date,  it  is  yet  strange  that  some 
friend  did  not  then  claim  for  him  the  authorship 
of  a book  the  interest  of  which  revived  so  much 
on  its  reappearance  as  to  elicit  marked  notice  in 
The  Times  and  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of  H.  M.  as 
to  the  real  author  (the  step-daughter  of  Lord 
Brougham)  is  in  harmony  with  rumours  which 
have  certainly  been  some  time  afloat,  and  which 
would  be  of  a kind  so  far-fetched,  if  pure  inven- 
tion, that  their  value  seems  much  enhanced  when 
repeated  in  this  more  definite  form.  A word  from 
the  lady,  who  it  seems  is  still  Ihing,  would  settle 
this  claims  while  even  her  continued  silence 
might  now  perhaps  almost  be  considered  signifi- 
cative. D.  G.  R. 

There  are  two  v^ery  positive  and  comically 
contradictory  statements  at  the  page  referred  to, 
regarding  the  authorship  of  this  book.  “ John 
Lang,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,”  certainly  did  write 
other  novels  or  novelettes,  and  as  certainly  (I 
should  say)  did  not  write  “Ylolet,”  or  probably 
anything  else  that  a young  lady  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  have  written.  But  it  was  the 
custom  in  Indian  papers  formerly  to  give  a kind  of 
feuilleton,  and  when  Lang  edited  the  MofussiUte, 
at  Meerut,  some  twenty  or  twenty-two  years  ago,  I 
recollect  that  he  reprinted  “ Violet  ” in  successive 
numbers  of  his  paper.  This  may  probably  be  the 
origin  of  Me.  Raeclieee’s  assertion.  I remember 
that  Lang  in  the  same  way  reprinted  Turner's 
Journey  to  Tibet.  But  he  certainly  was  not  the 
author  of  that. 

For  a sample  of  what  he  did  write,  see  a clever 
Australian  story  in  Fraser,  circa  1852  or  1863, 
name  forgotten.  H.  Y. 

Dihihg  with  Dhke  Hhmpheet  (4‘^  S.  iv. 
313.) — Surely  to  dine  with  this  excellent  duke  is 
to  take  your  crust  to  the  Bodleian  when  you 
have  got  nothing  better  to  eat,  and  there  consume 
it  contentedly  in  a corner  of  his  library  over  some 
of  the  stores  of  mental  pabulum  provided — erstwhile 
at  least — by  his  bounty. — From  my  cell  in  y^  good 
Duke’s  Lib,,  Oct.  18,  1869,  ^ an  hour  after  one  of 
the  clock.  HiLTOisr  Hehbheht. 

Moetimee,  Eael  oe  Maech  (4^^  S.  iv.  336.) — ■ 
Did  Sir  John  Mortimer  survive  until  1427-8,  or 
was  he  beheaded  in  1424  ? Earl  Edmund  died 
at  Trim  Castle,  Jan.  19,  1425 ; so  that  if  John 
were  then  dead,  A.  H.’s  query  is  answered  by  the 
facts.  I do  not  know  why  the  date  of  Edmund’s 
death  is  always  given  a year  too  early,  but  so  it 
is  by  the  majority  of  writers.  Heementetjde. 
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I THE  LATE  JOHN  BEUCE,  ESQ.,  F.S.A.i 
I Those  only  who  knew  the  more  than  brotherly 
I affection  which  has,  for  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a 
centurj^,  bound  together  the  writer  of  these  lines  and 
the  late  John  Bruce,  can  fathom  the  depth  of 
sorrow  with  which  we  record  that  his  useful  and 
blameless  life  was  suddenly  brought  to  a close  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  October  28.  What  his- 
torical literature  has  lost  in  one  whose  reverence 
for  historic  truth  was  as  unbounded  as  his  search  I 
after  it  was  indefatigable  and  well  directed,  and  his  I 
1 accuracy'  in  describing  was  scrupulous  and  exact,  i 
I rnay  perhaps  be  better  judged  hereafter.  What  | 
I Mr.  Bruce  has  accomplished  may  be  seen  in  the  | 
long  series  of  papers  contributed  by  him  to  The  I 
Arch(zologia  and  similar  records ; in  the  numberless 
volumes  edited  by  him  for  the  Camden  Society ; 
and  in  his  constant  labours  for  promoting  more 
ready  access  to  the  monuments  of  our  national  his- 

itory,  by  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  i 
of  students.  But  now  it  is  not  of  the  author,  but 
of  the  man  we  would  speak  — the  true  Christian 
gentleman,  whose  spotless  integrit}'  made  all  respect 
him,  whose  clear  judgment  made  all  consult  him, 
whose  readiness  to  help  was  only  exceeded  by  his 
ability,  whose  genial  temperament  won  the  hearts 
of  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him ; while  the 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  friendship  made  him 
loved  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  number  I 
him  among  their  friends,  and  made  those  who  knew  I 
him  longest  love  him  best.  i 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Fawy  Land:  a Series  of  Pictures  from  the  Elf-World,  by 

Richard  Doyle.  With  a Poem  by  Richard  Allinghani. 

(Longmans.) 

The  sight  of  this — the  first  gift-book  of  the  season,  the 
herald  that  announces  the  approach  of  Christmas— is  a 
sight  to  gladden  the  hearts  not  only  of  the  youthful 
public,  for  whom  it  has  been  more  immediately  prepared, 
but  of  all  who  love  to^  believe  “the  antique  fables  and 
the  fairy  toys”  of  which  Shakespeare  and  Drayton  de- 
lighted to  treat.  Of  a truth,  not  Mab  alone,  the  fairies’ 
midwife,  but  a whole  troop  of  little  atomies  must  have 
galloped  through  the  brain  of  Mr.  Doyle,  and  guided  his 
nimble  pencil  as  he  portrayed — we  had  almost  written 
betrayed— to  our  wondering  eyes  these  fantastic  pictures 
of  the  freaks  and  pranks  of  the  elfin  world.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  drawings  are  graceful  and  imaginative,  and 
so  replete  with  touches  of  grotesque  humour  as  to  justify 
the  application  to  them  of  the  old  phrase  “ full  of  fun 
and  fancy.”  Nor  has  Mr.  Allingham  done  his  share  of 
the  work  less  satisfactorily.  Herrick  and  the  older 
masters  have  taught  him  the  ring  and  rhythm  of  fairy 
verses,  and  his  muse  here  shows  herself  a “ tricksey  spirit,” 
under  whose  guidance  his  lines  trip  most  featly.  Gift- 
makers  of  the  Gradgrind,  or  matter-of-fact  school,  are 
hereby  duly  warned  that  this  work  will  not  suit  their 
Views.  But  for  that  wiser  race  who  hold  the  imagina- 


tion to  be  a precious  gift  to  be  cared  for  and  nourished. 
Fairy  Land  is  the  book  of  all  others  for  a Christmas 
present. 

Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  the  Town  of  Ludlow,  in  Shrop- 
shire, from  1540  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Edited  from  the  Original  Manuscript  by  Thomas 
Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Printed  for  the  Camden  So- 
ciety.) 

Not  only  as  a contribution  to  Local  History  for  the 
light  it  throws  upon  the  condition  of  Ludlow  and  the 
status  of  its  inhabitants  during  the  period  to  which  it 
refers,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  changes  in  the  forms 
of  worship  introduced  into  a large  parish  church  at  that 
period  of  religious  transition,  this  new  volume  of  the 
Camden  Society  publications  is  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  our  ecclesiastical  history.  The  accounts  com- 
mence at  the  very  dawn  of  the  Reformation  ; for  four 
years  before,  many  of  the  lesser  monasteries  had  been  dis- 
solved, and  in  the  very  year  from  which  these  accounts 
date,  the  others  followed  the  same  fate.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  Henry’s  reign  Ludlow  church  witnessed  the 
ornate  worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; and  the  first  two 
years  of  his  succession  saw  but  little  change,  but  the  ac- 
counts of  the  two  years  which  follow  are  filled  with  details 
of  the  pulling  down  and  sale  of  images  and  tabernacles,  and 
the  getting  rid  of  the  accessories  of  the  Romish  ceremonial. 
Traces  of  a return  to  the  old  form  of  worship  are  dis- 
cernible in  Mary’s  reign ; but  during  the  following  reign, 
the  accounts  show  how  completely  the  Reformed  religion 
was  established,  until  towards  the  close,  when  other 
troubles  arose  destined  to  end  in  the  temporary  ascen- 
dancy of  Puritanism.  The  book  is  rendered  more  com- 
plete and  useful  by  an  Appendix  containing — I.  Extracts 
from  Churchwardens’  Accounts  from  1575  to  1600 ; II.  Re- 
marks on  the  History  of  Pews;  HI.  A List  of  the  Local 
and  Obsolete  Words  found  in  the  accounts,  and  a copious 
Index  of  Names,  &c. 


George  Vere  Irving,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Scot. — Death  has 
lately  removed  many  honoured  names  from  the  list  of 
our  friends  and  contributors.  The  last  of  whom  we  have 
been  thus  deprived  is  George  Verb  Irving,  Esq.,  of 
Newton,  Lanarkshire,  the  only  son  of  the  late  Alexander, 
Lord  Newton,  who  died  at  his  residence,  No.  5,  St.  Mark’s 
Crescent,  Regent’s  Park,  on  Friday,  October  29,  aged 
fifty-three.  The  lamented  gentleman  was  a Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Scotland,  and  author  of  the 
“ Archaeological  and  Historical  Section  of  the  Upper  Ward 
of  Lanarkshire  ” — a valuable  contribution  to  the  History 
of  Scotland— and  of  many  valuable  papers  in  these  columns. 
Mr.  Irving  was  not  only  an  accomplished  scholar,  but 
a man  possessed  of  many  social  qualities  which  endeared 
him  to  a large  circle  of  friends,  by  whom  his  compara- 
tively early  death  will  be  deeply  mourned. 

Roman  Exploration  Fund. — The  last  statement  of 
this  fund  shows  a considerable  deficit,  and  Mr.  John 
Henry  Parker,  of  Oxford,  the  Treasurer,  states  that 
the  works  are  suspended  for  want  of  means,  and  must 
remain  so  until  a considerable  addition  is  made  to  the 
fund  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  object.  He  has 
obtained  permission  from  the  Pontifical  Government  to 
make  excavations,  and  has  made  arrangements  with  the 
proprietors  and  tenants  of  the  land  in  several  important 
places.  1.  On  the  spot  where  the  fragments  of  the 
Marble  Plan  of  Rome,  of  the  third  century,  were  found 
two  years  ago,  and  the  work  was  then  suspended  for 
want  of  funds.  2.  On  the  site  of  the  Porta  Capena,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gregory.  The  monks 
are  willing  to  have  the  pit  re-opened,  and  left  open,  if 
a sufficient  remuneration  is  made  to  them.  3.  In  the 
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Piscina  Publica,  where  one  of  the  pits  is  left  open  for  the 
present,  but  must  soon  be  closed  unless  more  funds  are 
forthcoming.  4.  At  the  Thermae  of  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
between  the  main  building  and  the  road,  where  ^ the 
porticus  is  situated.  In  all  these  cases  the  ground  might 
be  left  open,  as  at  Pompeii,  if  the  necessary  funds  could 
be  furnished.  The  work  must  either  be  gone  on  with 
this  winter,  or  altogether  abandoned,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  such  opportunities  will  ever  occur  again. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  is  very  desirous  to  know,  before  he 
returns  to  Eome  for  the  winter,  what  funds  he  can  cal- 
culate upon.  Donations  to  the  Roman  Fund  can  be  paid 
to  the  account  of  the  British  Archaeological  Society,  at 
Messrs.  Coutts  & Co.,  68,  Strand,  London. 


Surtees’  History  op  Durham,  4 Vols. 

Hood’s  Own;  or,  Laughter  from  Year  to  Year,  1839. 
Clutterbuck’s  History  op  Hertfordshire.  3 Vols. 
Morant’s  History  op  Essex.  2 Vols. 

Whitaker’s  History  op  Craven. 

Whalley. 

Bewick’s  Water  Birds.  Imperial  8vo. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street.  W. 


A PlanisphereIpor  Astrologers, 

Any  Old  “ Almanacks  ” or  Works  on  Astrology. 

Van  Helmont’s  Alphabet  op  Nature. 

Carlyle’s  Translations.  Tait,  1827. 

Wordsworth’s  Poetical  Works.  6 Vols.  1857. 

Autobiography  op  a Dissenting  Minister,  by  Dr.  Charier 
Lloyd.  1813. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  T.  Millard,  38,  LudgateHill. 


The  Australian  Press. — At  the  General  Exhibition 
held  at  Melbourne,  in  1866,  a copy  of  the  first  newspaper 
published  at  Port  Philip  found  a place  among  the  literary 
curiosities  set  before  the  public.  It  was  the  Melbourne 
Advertiser  of  March  5,  1838.  According  to  the  Melbourne 
Argus  it  was  a small  and  in  every  way  unique  newspaper, 
sufficing  for  the  wants  of  the  leading  and  business  men  of 
the  colony —wants  now  supplied  by  three  daily  and  a 
host  of  weekly  journals.  In  the  exhibited  number  of  the 
Advertiser  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  proprietor  (and 
editor)  were  made  known  to  its  readers.  He  says : “We 
beg  the  public  to  excuse  this  our  first  appearance,  in  the 
absence  of  the  compositor  who  was  engaged.  We  were 
under  the  necessity  of  trusting  our  first  number  to  a 
Vandemonian  youth  of  eighteen,  and  this  lad  only  worked 
at  his  business  about  a year,  from  his  tenth  to  his  eleventh, 
1830  to  1831.  Next  the  honest  printer,  from  whom  the 
type  was  bought,  has  swept  up  all  his  old  waste  letter 
and  called  it  type ; and  we  at  present  labour  under 
many  wants.  W e have  not  even  as  much  as  pearl-ash 
to  clean  the  dirty  type.”  At  present,  of  course  owing  to 
the  changing  and  improving  state  of  the  colony,  there  is 
as  much  difference  in  the  press  of  1838  and  that  of  1861 
as  the  Port  Philip  of  the  former  and  the  Victoria  of  the 
latter  date. 

Archbishop  Leighton’s  Works. — The  Rev.  William 
West,  of  St.  Columba’s,  Nairn,  whose  edition  of  Leighton’s 
“ Sermons  and  Charges  ” we  commended  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  some  time  since,  has  issued  an  earnest  appeal 
to  “devout  Christians  and  thoughtful  men  of  every 
school”  for  encouragement  and  support  in  carr^'ing  on 
the  great  work  he  has  undertaken,  of  publishing  a com- 
plete edition  of  Leighton’s  Works,  with  a new  Life  of  that 
excellent  man.  Surely,  at  a time  of  such  religious  acti- 
vity as  the  present,  this  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

The  Byron  Scandal. — Dr.  Lushington’s  continued 
silence  on  this  subject  is  in  no  respect  attributable  to 
his  age  or  impaired  health,  his  intellect  being  remarkably 
clear  and  vigorous ; nor  does  he  shun  allusions  to  the 
subject,  although  he  declines  to  state  whether  Lady  Byron 
did  or  did  not  make  the  horrible  charge  stated  by  Mrs. 
Stowe,  The  second  edition  of  the  Quarterly  Review  has  a 
postscript  to  the  article  on  Byron,  containing  some  new 
and  important  facts  connected  with  this  painful  subject. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PUKCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  tliey  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 

are  given  for  that  purpose: 

Life  op  Theresa  op  Jesus.  Antwerp,  IGll. 

Missale  Augustense. 

Breviarium  Leodiense. 

riELDpG’s  Works.  Vol.  II.  London:  Millar,  1766. 

Early  MSS. 

English  ditto,  perfect  or  imperfect. 

M anted  by  liev,  J . C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amherst  Road, 
Hackney,  N.E. 


ta  C0rr0^p0ittf0nt^. 

Universal  Catalogue  op  Art  Books.  All  Additions  and  Cor~ 
rections  should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum,- 
London,  W. 

We  have  been  compelled  this  week  to  abridge  our  usual  Notes  on  Books 
and  to  neglect  many  Correspondents,  to  whom  we  will  shorthj- 
reply. 

F.  C.  Scribbleomania;  or,  the  Printer’s  Devil’s  Polychronicon,  a 
sublime  Poem,  1815,  is  by  W.  II.  Ireland. 

H.  A.  P.  The  line  ^''Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,"  has  baffled 
the  researches  of  the  literati  of  England  and  America.  See  “ N.  & Q.” 
3rd  S.  i.  77,  161. 

M.  E.  D.  (Dawlish.l  The  number  seven,  as  a sacred,  symbolical,  and 
mystical  number,  has  been  discussed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  v.  532,  596,  617. 

S.  Clarke,  Jun.  “ The  encrusted  tiles  ” noticed  ant&,  p.  378,  we  take 
to  be  decorated  paving  tiles  coated  upon  the  upper  surface  with  a liquid 
glaze. 

“Notes  & Queries’’  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


TUH  KTISW  VZSIfliUM  WOVS  CXiUB-HOUSn 
TSOTH  PAPBR. 

Manufactured  and  sold  only  by 

PARTRIDGE  AND  COOPER, 

192,  Fleet  Street,  corner  of  Chancery  Lane. 
Manufactured  expressly  to  meet  an  universally  experienced  wants^ 
i.  e.  a paper  which  shall  in  itself  combine  a perfectly  smooth  surface 
with  total  freedom  from  grease.  The  New  Vellum  Wove  Club- 
house Paper  will  be  found  to  possess  these  peculiarities  eompletely, 
being  made  from  the  best  linen  rags  only,  possessing  great  tenacity  ana 
durability,  and  presentuig  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or 
steel  pen. 

Sample  Packet  post  free  for  19  stamps. 

**-*  The  Public  are  CAUTIONED  against  IMITATIONS  of  this  incom- 
parable paper. 


rfHE  PRETTIEST  GIFT  for  a LADY  is  one  of 

1.  JONES’S  GOLD  LEVERS,  at  IH.  11s.  For  a GENTLEMAN, 
one  at  loL  10s.  Rewarded  at  the  International  Exhibition  for  “ Cheap- 
ness of  Production.” 

Manufactory,  338,  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House. 


Manila  cigars.  — messes,  venning  & 

CO.,  of  17,  EAST  INDIA  CHAMBERS,  have  just  received  a 
Consignment  of  No.  5 MANILA  CIGARS,  in  excellent  condition,  in 
Boxes  of  500  each.  Price  37s.  6d.  per  Box.  Orders  to  be  accompanied. 
by  a remittance. 

N.B.  Sample  Box  of  100, 8s. 


LAMPLOTJGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE 

Has  peculiar  and  remarkable  properties  in  Headache,  Sea,  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  preventing  and  curing  Hay,  Scarlet,  and  other  Fevers,  and  is 
admitted  by  all  users  to  form  the  most  agreeable,  portable,  vitalising 
Summer  Beverage.  Sold  by  most  chymists,  and  the  maker, 

H.  LAMPLOUGH,  113,  Holborn  Hill,  London. 


L 


UXURIANT  WHISKERS  and  MOUSTACHES. 

Hundreds  can  now  testify  to  tlie  wonderful  success  of 
FOX’S  NOTED  FORMULA, 


VvHiich  guarantees  Whiskers,  Sec.,  to  grow  heavily  six  weeks  to  the 
smoothest  face  without  injuring  tlie  skin,  and  a sure  Remedy  for  Bald- 

„c,,s.  >3  Stop,.  ^ MatosScM,  Che.hii-e, 


Caution  !— Note  Name  and  Address. 
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[SHORT  SUMMARY  OF  THE  POSITION 

OF  THE 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

62,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C.; 


The  Annual  Premium  Income  of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  1868  was  £220,978  Os.  lOd.,  and  the  total 
amount  Assured,  £4,832,197. 

THE  BUSINESS  IS  DIVIDED  UNDER  TWO  HEADS  : — 

1st — The  General  or  Ordinary  Business,  being  the  same  as  that  transacted  by  other  Companies. 

2nd — The  Industrial  or  Working-Class  Assurances. 

The  Premium  Income  of  the  General  Business  was  £52,432,  and  the  sum  Assured 
£1,662,960.  The  present  value  of  the  liability  of  this  Branch  by  the  Carlisle  3. per  Cent.  Tables, 

throwing  off  the  entire  loading,  was £139,322  i5  8 

The  Premium  Income  of  the  Industrial  Branch  was  £168,546,  the  sum  Assured  £3,169,237, 
and  the  Estimated  Reserve 50,00000 


£189,322  15  8 


The  liability  of  the  Industrial  Branch  does  not  admit  of  being  estimated  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  the  General  Branch,  on  account  of  the  very  large  proportion  of  Policies  which  constantly 
lapse,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  assurances  are,  in  fact,  risks  for  short  terms  only ; the  estimated  reserve 
for  the  liabilities  of  this  Branch  of  the  business  is  shown  by  the  result  of  14  years’  experience  to  be 
abundantly  sufficient. 

The  Assurance  Pund  on  31st  December,  1868,  was £241,301  12  4 

The  average  duration  of  the  whole  of  the  Industrial  Policies  was  considerably  under  three  years. 

The  average  age  of  the  Assured  in  the  Industrial  Branch  was  19  years, 

H.  HARBEN,  Secretary. 

A detailed  List  of  Assets  may  be  had  on  application. 


Valuable  Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings,  Engraved  Steel  Plates,  &c.  j 

Messes,  puttick  & simpson  win  sell  by 

AUCTION,  at  their  House,  47,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  November  10,  and  following  day,  a Collection  of 
Valuable  PAINTINGS,  by  Ancient  and  Modern  Masters ; including 
many  fine  examples  by  celebrated  artists,  a few  beautiful  Water-colour 
Drawings,  framed  and  in  the  portfolio,  and  a large  quantity  of  Engrav- 
ings in  all  classes. 

Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

Extensive  Collection  of  Books,  including  the  First  Portion  of  the  [ 
Stock  of  Mr.  E.  Palmer,  of  Paternoster  Row — Eight  Days’  Sale.  j 

Messes,  puttick  & simpson  win  sell  by  | 

AUCTION,  at  their  House,  47,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.,  on  ’ 
THURSDAY,  Nov.  18,  and  following  days  (Sunday  excepted),  an  Ex-  j 
tensive  Collection  of  Books,  in  all  classes  of  literature,  the  library;  of 
an  admiral  deceased,  the  library  of  a lady  of  title,  &c. ; also  the  First 
Portion  of  the  Stock  of  Theological  and  Miscellaneous  Books  of  Mr.  E. 
Palmer,  of  Paternoster  Row,  retired  from  business. 

Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 


RAEE  books. — Shakespeare,  Eirst  Edition,  Folio, 

1623;  Nichols’s  History  of  Leicester;  Topography;  Black-Letter 
Books;  Works  by  Retif  de  la  Bretonne;  Belles  Lettres;  Romances; 
Poetry.  Curious  Assemblage  of  J est.  Wit,  Bon  Mots,  &c.  are  contained 
in  a NEW  CATALOGUE  just  issued  by  THOMAS  BEET,  15,  Conduit 
Street,  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  Post  free  for  two  stamps. 

Me.  HOWAED,  Surgeon-Dentist,  52,  Fleet  Street, 

has  introduced  an  entirely  new  description  of  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  fixed  without  springs,  wires,  or  ligatures;  they  so  perfectly 
resemble  the  natural  teeth  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  originals 
by  the  closest  observer;  they  ivill  never  change  colour  or  decay,  and 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  teeth  ever  before  used.  This  method 
does  not  require  the  extraction  of  roots  or  aiii'-  painful  operation,  and 
will  support  and  preserve  teeth  that  are  loose,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
restore  articulation  and  mastication.  Decayed  teeth  stopped  and  ren- 
dered soimd  and  useful  in  mastication 52,  Fleet  Street. 

At  Home  from  10  till  5. 

DENTISTRY. 


He.  EOEEEST,  Antiquary. — Old  Books,  Prints, 

• and  Curiosities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission.  Shakspearian 

and  other  Illustrations  on  Sale No.  62,  Lower  King  Street,  Alan- 

chester. 


AUTOGEAPHS.— 0.  A.  SCHULZ’S,  of  Leipzig, 

NEW  LIST  of  a Valuable  COLLECTION  of  AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS  of  Famous  Princes,  Renowned  Warriors,  and  (Celebrated 
Statesmen,  from  the  15th  to  the  19th  Century.  Post  free  for  one  stamp. 
D.  NUTT,  270,  Strand,  London. 


Woolwich,  &c. — a Pupil  wanted  as  Companion 

to  another  (who  is  likely  to  pass  creditably)  reading  with  Mr. 
EdwardB.  Goodwin  (Caius  College,  Cambridge).  Preparation  for  other 
Examinations.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  references — Address,  319, 
Camden  Road,  N. 


The  MESMEEIC  INFIEMAEY,  36,  Weymoutb 

street,  W.  (where  many  cases  deemed  incurable  are  cured),  much 
needs  support.  Inspection  is  invited  from  10  to  12.30.  The  Council 
have  placed  the  Institution  under  the  Control  of  THOS.  CHANDLER, 
ESCi.,  M.R.C.S.,  who  has  had  nearly  40  years’  experience  in  Mesmerism 
and  Nervous  Diseases.  Consultations,  gratuitous,  till  10.30 ; private, 
till  12.30. 


(ESTABLISHED  1815.) 

London  : 56,  Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
London : 64,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 

Liverpool : 134,  Duke  Street. 

Brighton : 38,  North  Street. 

“ Messrs.  Gabriel  are  particularly  successful  in  their  system  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  which  they  fix  firmly  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  an  Elastic 
Gum  without  springs,  painlessly,  and  without  any  operation.”— HeraZd, 
“ Invaluable  to  clergymen,  public  orators,  and  invalids.” 

Court  Journal. 


WHITE  AND  SOUND  TEETH.  — JEWSBUEY 

and  BROWN’S  ORIENTAL  TOOTH  PASTE,  established, 
by  [forty  years’  experience,  as  the  best  Preservative  for  the  Teeth  and 
gums. 

The  Original  and  only  Genuine  is  Is.  6cZ.  and  2s.  &d.  per  pot. 


113,  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

And  by  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

An  article  of  mine  containing  a theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  Cambridge  appeared  in  The 
Athenceum  of  June  12,  in  answer  to  two  previous 
articles  on  the  subject.  The  theory  is  that  Gran- 
tabridge  (Grantabrycge),  the  Anglo-Saxon  name 
of  the  town,  has  gradually  become  corrupted  into 
Cambridge  the  successive  changes  being  Granta- 
bridge,  Crantabridge,  or  Gantabridge  (according 
as  the  change  of  G into  C preceded  or  followed 
the  dropping  of  the  r),  Cantabridge,  Cantbridge, 
Canbridge,  Cambridge.  At  the  time  I put  forward 
the  theory  (which,  by  the  way,  I have  since 
found,  though  perhaps  less  distinctly  enunciated, 
in  Dyer’s  History  of  Cambridge  (1814,  pp.  50,  51), 
the  only  facts  I could  adduce  in  support  of  it 
were  that  the  town  had  undoubtedly  once  borne 
the  name  of  Grantabridge ; that  its  Latin  name 
is  still  Cantabrigia;  and  that  Chaucer  calls  it 
Cantebrigge.  Subsequently,  however,  I made  in- 
vestigations which  furnished  me  with  facts  which, 
to  me  at  least,  seem  strongly  to  support  the 
theory.  These  facts  are  the  following  : — 

In  Asser’s  History  of  Alfred  (end  of  ninth  cen- 
tury)  I find  {Monumenta  Historica  Britannica, 
published  by  Government,  1848,  p.  478,  C,  D)  the 
form  Grantebrycge. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (probably  ninth - 
twelfth  century)  the  town  is  called  (see  Index, 


ed.  Thorpe)  Grantanbrycge,  Grantabrycge,  Gran- 
tebrycge. 

In  Ethelwerdus  (end  of  tenth  century)  I find 
Mo7i,  Hist.  Bint.  p.  515  A)  Grantanbricge. 

In  Domesday  Book  (a.d.  1080-1086)  I find 
Grentebrige  and  Grentebrigescire. 

In  Florence  of  AVorcester  (end  of  eleventh,  be- 
ginning of  twelfth  century)  I find  (Jf.  H.  B. 
p.  558  0)  Grantebrycge  twice  5 also  Grantebricgeie 
(p.  586  D),  Grantebricge  (p.  586  D),  whilst  the 
Latin  adjectival  forms,  Grantebricgensis  and  Gran- 
tebrigensis,  occur  in  pp.  586  D,  604  C,  644  A. 

In  Simeon  of  Durham  (end  of  eleventh,  begin- 
ning of  twelfth  century,  a few  years  later  than 
Florence  of  Worcester),  I find  (ibid.  p.  681,  A,  B) 
the  form  Grantabric ; and  Bosworth  quotes  from 
him  also  the  forms  Granthebrige,  Grantebrige. 

In  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (middle  of  twelfth 
century)  I find  (ibid.  p.  692  A,  lib.  i.)  Cantebrigia, 
with  another  reading  Grantebrigia  j also  (p.  693  A, 
lib.  I.)  Cantebrigesyre,  with  the  variants  Grante- 
brigesyre,  Kantebrigesire ; (p.  739  C,  lib.  v.) 
Grantebrige,  (p.  748  A)  Cantabrigia,  (p.  753  C, 
lib.  VI.)  Grantebrigescire,  Grantebrigiensis,  and 
(p.  753  D)  Grantebrige. 

In  Geoffrey  Gaimar  (middle  of  twelfth  century) 

I find  (ibid.  p.  803)  Grantebrige. 

In  Benedict  of  Peterborough  (about  a.d.  1177) 

I find  (ed.  Stubbs,  1867)  Cantebrigesiriam,  with 
another  reading  Grantebrigesiram  (vol.  i.  p.  45)  ; 
and  (ibid.  pp.  107,  239)  Cantebrigesire. 

In  Roger  of  Hovenden  (end  of  twelfth  century) 
I find  (ed.  Stubbs,  1869)  in  vol.  i.  p.  42  (twice) 
and  p.  74,  Grantebrige ; ibid.pp.  74,j75,96, 131,  the 
adj.  Grantebrigensis ; also  the  Lat.  form  Grante- 
briga  (ibid.  p.  131);  and  (vol.  ii.  pp.  87,  190) 
Cantebrigesire.  Bosworth  also  quotes  from  this 
writer  the  form  Grauutebrigge. 

In  Matthew  Paris  (first  half  of  thirteenth  cen- 
tury) I find  (vol.  i.  p.  210)  Cantebrugge,  and 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  172,  186)  Cantebruge. 

In  the  Royal  Letters  of  Henry  III.  (ed.  Shir- 
ley, 1866,)  I find  in  a letter  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  1260  (vol.  ii.  p.  165)  Cantebrigia 
and  Cantebrigiensis. 

In  Bartholomew  Cotton  or  de  Cotton  (latter 
part  of  thirteenth  century),  who  frequently  copied 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  almost  word  for  word,  I 
find  (ed.  Luard,  1859,  p.  32)  Cantebrigia  and 
Kantebrigensis,  where  Henry  of  Huntingdon  has 
Grantebrige  and  Grantebrigiensis.  This  is  imp(5r- 
tant,  as  it  shows  that  the  name  of  the  town 
which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelth  century, 
was  wavering  between  Grante(brige)  and  Cante- 
(brige),  had,  a hundred  years  later,  definitely 
taken  the  form  Cante(bridge).  I also  find  Cante- 
brigia in  Cotton  (pp.  127,  142),  where  he  had 
copied  from  Matthew  Paris. 

In  William  Rishanger  (end  of  thirteenth  cen- 
tury) I find  (ed.  Riley,  1865,  p.  44)  Cantabrigia. 
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In  Chaucer  (a.d.  1328-1400^  probably  about 
1390,)  I find  (Reve's  Tale,  line  1)  the  form  Can- 
tebrigge ; and  (ibid,  line  125)  Cantebrige. 

In  Thomas  Walsingham  (fifteenth  century)  I 
find  (ed.  Riley,  1864)  the  forms  Cantebrigia  (vol.  i. 
p.  297,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82,  213),  Cantebriggia  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  5, 137,  138,  141,  177,  185,  186),  Oantabrigia 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  306,  312,  313,  318,  338),  and  Canti- 
firugia  (vol.  i.  p.  453.) 

In  Capgrave’s  Chronicle  of  England  (a.d.  1394- 
1464)  I find  (ed.  Hingeston,  1858)  Cambriggis 
(p.  236),  Cambrigge  (pp.  241,  250,  251),  Cam- 
brig  (p.  222). 

In  Cooper’s  Annals  of  Cambridge  I find,  from 
A.D.  1439  (vol.  ii.  p.  3)  -1525,  the  forms  Cambrygge, 
Cambryge,  Cambryg,  Cambrigge,  Cambrige,  Cam- 
brig;  and  once  (a.d.  1454)  Canterbrigge.^  After 
A.D.  1525  the  name  seems  to  have  been  generally 
spelled  Cambridge,  and  indeed  for  perhaps  twenty 
years  before  this  date,  if  we  can  trust  Mr.  Cooper’s 
extracts  from  the  town  records,  the  present  spell- 
ing would  seem  to  have  been  occasionally  adopted. 

In  addition  to  this  evidence  from  books,  I have 
also  the  evidence  of  coins  and  of  a monumental 
slab. 

Ruding,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Coinage  (ed,  1817), 
says  (vol.  i.  p.  287)  that  the  coins  struck  at  Cam- 
bridge in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
(1041-1066),-  who  had  a mint  there,  had  on  the 
reverse  Crant.,  and  not  Grant.  In  the  time  of 
William  Rufus,  however,  it  was  again  Grant.,  as 
it  had  been  generally  before  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor. 

And  Blomefield  {CollecianeaCantahrigiensia,  A.D. 
1750,  p.  59)  tells  us  that  in  his  time  there  was 
in  St.  Clement’s  church,  Cambridge,  a stone 
with  an  inscription  (or  rather  double  circum- 
scription) in  Norman-French.  This  inscription, 
which  he  gives  in  full,  bears  the  date  a.d.  1329, 
and  begins  as  follows : Ici  gist  Joun  de  Hely- 
singham  jadis  meyre  de  Caunbridge.”  This  stone 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  nave  of  St.  Clement’s 
church,  and  I have  myself  examined  it.  Much  of 
the  inscription  is  now  almost  obliterated,  but  I 
bave,  independently  of  Blomefield’s  statement, 
but  little  doubt  that  the  town  is  there  called 
Caunbridge.  I can  trace  out  the  Cami  pretty 
clearly,  and  there  evidently  have  been  ten  letters. 

From  these  facts  I make  the  following  deduc- 
tions : — 

From  the  ninth  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 

1 'there  seems  here  to  have  been  some  confusion  with 
Canterbury.  Canterbury  was  unquestionably  sometimes 
written  for  Cantebrige,  no  doubt  from  the  similarity  of 
sound  between  the  first  halves  of  the  words.  Thus,  in 
the  Year  Books  of  King  Edward  I.  (ed.  Horwood,  1866) 
I find  in  year  xx  (p.  296),  ly  univercyte  de  Cantur- 
bure,”  where  Canturhure  evidently  means  and  is  trans- 
lated Cambridge,  We  may  infer  from  this  that  Cante- 
brige and  not  Grantebrige  was  the  form  then  (a.d,  1292) 
in  use. 


century,  the  form  Gra^ebridge  ^ or  Grantabridge 
(Lat.  Grantebrigia),  '^h  unimportant  variations, 
seems  almost  exclusively  to  have  prevailed ; 
though  the  form  Crant(abridge),  in  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  (Edward  the  Confessor), 
seems  to  show  that  at  that  time  the  G already 
had  a tendency  to  change  into  C. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  form  Grantebridge 
still  seems  to  have  been  the  most  generally  used  ; 
but  the  form  Cantebridge  was  evidently  beginning 
to  creep  in. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  up  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  Cantebridge  and  after- 
wards Cantabridge  (Lat.  Cantebrigia,  Cantabrigia), 
seem  entirely  to  have  supplanted  the  older  forms 
Grantebridge  and  Grantabridge.  Still,  from  the 
form  Caunbridge^  in  the  inscription  in  St.  Cle- 
ment’s church  (a.d.  1329),  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
that  the  syllable  te  or  ta  first  began  to  disappear 
from  the  English  form  of  the  name  of  the  town. 

Lastly,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury (a.d.  1439),  or  perhaps  earlier,'*^  the  te  or  ta 
finally  dropped,  and  the  present  form  Cambridge 
(as  far  at  least  as  the  first  half  of  the  word.  Cam, 
is  concerned)  seems  first  to  have  come  into  gene- 
ral use,  though  as  late  as  a.d.  1454, 1 once  find 
Canterbrigge  (but  see  note  ). 

The  forms  used  by  Thomas  Walsingham  and 
by  Capgrave  in  his  Latin  work  (see  note  ) must 
of  course  be  disregarded,  because  they  wrote  in 
Latin,  and  in  Latin  the  syllable  ta  has  been  re- 
tained up  to  the  present  day.  I quoted  these 
authors  chiefly  because  the  second  half  (briggia) 
of  one  form  used  by  them  accords  well  with  the 
spelling  of  Chaucer,  Capgrave  (in  his  Chronicle'), 
and  Cooper’s  extracts,  and  because  we  see  in  them 
the  form  Cantebrigia  passing  into  the  more  modern 
form  Cantabrigia,  though  this  is  once  found  in 
Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

Let  me  now  consider  whether  the  facts  support 
the  theory.  The  theory  was,  Grantabridge,  Cran- 


2 I write  the  second  half  of  the  Avord  ahvays  bridge,  as 
the  first  halves,  with  which  alone  I here  have  to  do,  may 
thus  he  more  readil}’-  compared. 

3 The  u need  not  surprise  us,  as  among  the  forms 
quoted  above  will  be  found  Grawntebrigge,  and  in  the 
Liber  Albus,  compiled  a.d.  1419  (ed.  Riley,  1860),  p.  432, 
Cawntebrigge.  I have  not  quoted  the  other  forms  found 
in  this  book,  as  the  date  of  the  compilation  only  is 
known. 

4 It  is  rather  uncertain  when  Capgrave  Avrote  his  Chro- 
nicle,  but,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  book 
de  illustribus  Henricis  betAA^een  A.D.  1421  and  1447,  and 
in  this  book  (ed,  Hingeston,  1858)  we  find  the  forms 
Cantabrigia  (p.  133),  Cantabriggia  (pp.  115,  170,  171), 
and  Cantabriggensis  (pp.  59,  133,  17b),  and  the  second 
halves  of  these  forms  accord  with  the  second  halves  of  the 
English  forms  quoted  above,  Ave  may  perhaps  infer  that 
if  he  had  written  in  English  as  early  as  a.d.  1421  he  Avould 
still  have  used  the  same  forms  Cambrigge,  &c.,  Avhich  he 
(probably)  subsequently  used. 
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tabridge  (or  Gantabridge),  Cantabridge,  Cant- 
bridge,  Canbridge,  Cambridge.  The  facts  are, 
Grantabridge,  Crant (abridge),  Cantabridge,  Can- 
bridge,  Cambridge.  That  is,  only  Gantabridge— 
which,  as  Crant(abridge)  does  occur,  was  not 
likely  to  be  found— and'^  Cantbridge  are  wanting. 

I admit  that  I should  have  been  glad  if  I could 
have  found  other  examples  of  the  forms  Cranta- 
bridge  and  Canbridge ; these  forms  are  decidedly 
of  weight,  especially  as  still  Ending  and  Blome- 
field,  who  first  quoted  them,  quoted  merely  what 
they  themselves  found,  and  were  themselves  sup- 
porters of  no  special  derivation.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  form  Cantbridge  ® cannot  be  found,  but 
I cannot  abandon  my  theory  on  that  account, 
especially  as  the  form  may  well  be  dispensed  with. 
I suggested  that  Cantabridge  would  probably  be- 
come Cantbridge,  because  I had  noticed  that  Grant- 
ehester,  a village  on  the  Cam  about  a mile  and  a 
half  above  Cambridge,  was  formerly  called  Gran- 
taceaster.  But  Grantchester,  though  now  spelled 
with  a has  not  always  been  so  spelled.  In 
two  quotations  from  old  documents  given  by 
Masters  in  his  Histonj  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
(ed.  Lamb,  1831,  p.  441),  Grantchester  is  spelled 
Grancester.  In  Baker’s  manuscript,  in  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Library,  it  is  (vol.  xxx.  p.  147) 
spelled  Grauncester.  And,  again,  in  Speed’s  map 
of  Cambridgeshire  (a.d.  1610),  the  village  is  called 
Granceter.  This  shows  that  the  ta  in  Granta- 
bridge or  Cantabridge  might  readily  drop.  But 
that  there  may  well  have  been  a form  Cantbridge, 
and  that  this  form  would  readily  become  Cam- 
bridge (by  the  dropping  of  the  t and  change  of  n 
into  m before  &,  a labial),  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Cambridge  on  the  Severn  (or,  more  strictly,  on 
the  Cam,  a small  branch  of  the  Severn),  near 
Dursley  in  Gloucestershire,  once  bore  amongst 
other  names  the  name  of  Cantbridge  (Cantbricge). 
See  Ethelwerdus  (quoted  above,  p.  519  D),  and 
Bosworth,  5.  V.  Cwatbricge. 

The  evidence  which  I have  collected  with  re- 
gard to  the  river  Cam  is  scanty,  but,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  confirmatory  of  the  view  I take.  The 
earliest  mention  I find  made  of  the  river  is  in 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (middle  of  twelfth  cen- 
tury). The  passage  occurs  in  lib.  v.  {Mon.  Hist. 
Brit.  p.  748  A),  and  runs  thus  : super  Grentam 
fluvium  Cantabrigise.”  In  Leland  (died  a.d.  1552) 
I find  (ed.  Hearne,  vol.  iii.  p.  15),  Granta,  vulgo 
Cambrige,  a Granta  fluvio  pr£eterlabente  sic 
dicta.”  The  first  mention  I find  of  the  name 
Cam  is  in  Camden’s  Britannia  (a.d.  1607,  that  is 

5 Grantbridge  is  indeed  given  by  Stow  and  Bloine 
(seventeenth  century,  see  AthencBum,  Aug.  7),  but  I be- 
lieve this  form  to  have  been  made  up  by  them. 

® The  t is  so  little  heard  in  pronunciation  that  the 
name  is  very  frequently  spelled  Granchester  by  those 
who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  Cambridge  and  its 
neighbourhood  ; and  even  JMr.  Moberly  in  his  edition 
(1869)  of  Bede’s  Eccles.  Hist,  has  omitted  the  t (p.  254.) 


more  than  400  years  after  the  first  mention  of 
the  Granta,  p.  356),  where  he  says  there  is  a 
dispute  as  to  the  name  of  the  river,  some  calling 
it  Cam,  others  Granta.  He  himself  declares  in 
favour  of  Cam,  because  of  the  Homan  station 
Camboritum  (or  Camboricum)  mentioned  in  An- 
tonine’s  Itinerary.  And  many  since  seem  to  have 
taken  the  same  view,  and  to  consider  that  Cam 
must  be  an  older  name  of  the  river  than  Granta 
(which  somehow  came  into  use  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  times)  because,  forsooth,  the  syllable  Cam 
is  found  in  Camboritum  or  Camboricum.  But,  iu 
the  first  place,  it  is  quite  uncertain  where  Cam- 
boritum or  Camboricum  really  was;  and,  secondly y- 
what  becomes  of  the  argument  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  river  never  bore  the  name  of  Cam  at  all 
until  after  the  town  was  called  Cambridge,  i.  e. 
until  the  fifteenth,  or,  at  the  earliest,  the  four- 
teenth century  ? My  opinion  is,  not  that  the 
name  Granta  ever  became  corrupted  into  Cam, 
but  that  the  compound  word  Granta-bridge  becamo 
corrupted  into  Cambridge,  and  that  then  the 
river  was  first  called  Cam.  Let  those  who  im- 
pugn this  opinion  show,  if  they  can,  that  the  river 
was  called  Cam  before  the  town  was  called  Cam- 
bridge ; and  let  them  show  that  the  town  was 
ever  called  Cambridge  before,  at  the  earliest,  the 
fourteenth  century ! 

These  lengthy  investigations  into  the  name  of 
one  single  town  may  seem  tedious  and  useless  to 
many,  and  I would  therefore  point  out  that  such 
investigations  might  be  turned  to  practical  account. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Liher  Custuinarum  (ed. 
Eiley,  1860),  which  i^  thought  to  have  been 
compiled  in  the  latter  years  of  Edward  II.,  or 
about  A.D.  1324,  but  the  dates  of  the  component 
parts  of  which  are  unknown,  I find  (part  ii. 
p.  625)  Grantebriggeshire  and  (p.  642)  Grante- 
briggeschire.  I know  then  at  once  by  referring 
to  my  table  of  deductions  that  this  part  of  the 
work  must  date  back  as  far  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  may  be  earlier  still.  Again,  in  the 
Liher  Alhiis,  another  compilation  referred  to  a.d. 
1419,  I find  (ed.  Eiley,  1860),  Caimtebrigge 
(p.  432),  Cantebrugge  (p.  436),  Cantebriggia 
(pp.  539,  548),  Cantebrigge  (p.  695),  and  I know 
by  again  referring  to  my  table  that  these  forms 
cannot  be  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century;  whilst 
by  the  spelling  of  the  second  half  of  the  word,  I 
judge  them  to  belong  to  the  latter  end  of  the  four- 
teenth or  to  the  beginningof  the  fifteenth  century — 
that  is,  to  very  nearly  the  date  of  the  compilation 
itself.''  And  of  course,  if  similar  investigations 

7 Again,  a wnter  in  The  AthencBuni  (May  22,  Aug.  14), 
who  signs  himself  W.  B.,  asserts  twice  over,  but  without 
quoting  the  passage,  that  the  form  Cantabrigia  is  found 
in  Bede.  My  table  shows  me  at  once  that  this  is  an  utter 
impossibility,  since  Bede  died  a.d.  735,  and  the  form 
Cantabrigia  was  not  used,  or  is  not  found,  before  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  I have  referred  to  Bede, 
however,  and  the  only  passage  I can  discover  which 
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were  made  into  tlie  names  of  all  the  old  English 
towns,  a very  much  surer  basis  for  conjecturing 
the  dates  of  manuscripts  of  unknown  date  would 
he  afforded.  Indeed  it  would  he  well  if  a similar 
historical  account  could  he  given  of  every  English 
word,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  every  English  word  of 
which  the  etymology  is  uncertain.  F.  Chance. 


HENRICK  NICLAES : THE  FAMILY  OF  LOVE.* 

No  6.  Epistola  XI.  H.  N.  | Correotio  and  | Exhortation 
out  of  heartie  | Loue,  to  a Pluckinge  vnder  the  Obedience 
of  the  Loue,  and  to  Repentaunce  for  their  Sinnes,  unto 
all  them  that  are  wise  in  their  owne  conceites  ] . . . . 
Also  to  an  Admonition  of  all  single-minded  j Heartes, 
which  humble  themselues  obedientlie  with  | us,  under  the 
Loue  and  her  Seruice.  | Set-fourth  by  H N,  and  by 
him  pervsed  anew  | and  more  distinctlie  declared.  | 
Translated  out  of  Base-almayue.  ] A 16 11.  (28  pp.) 
small  8o,  black  letter. 

N®  7.  A Publishing  [ of  the  Peace  upon  Earth,  | and  of 
the  gracious  Tyme  and  acceptable  | Yeare  of  the  Lorde  | 
which  is  now  in  the  last  tyme  [ out  of  the  Peace  of  Jesu 
Christ,  and  out  of  his  ho-  | lie  Spirit  of  Loue,  published 
by  H N on  the  Earth.  | ....  Ti'anslated  out  of  Base- 
almayne  into  English.  [ ...  Anno.  1574. 

Sign.  A8,  16  pp.  small  8°,  black  letter. 

N®  8.  Evangelium  Regni.  | A | Joyfull  Mes-  | sage  of 
the  Kingdom,  pub-  [ lished  by  the  holie  Spirit  of  the 
Loue  of  1 Jesu  Christ,  and  sent-fourth  vnto  all  Nations 
of  I People,  which  loue  the  Trueth  in  Jesu  Christ.  [ Set- 
fourth  by  H N,  and  by  him  pervsed  a-new  | and  more- 
distinctlie  declared.  | Translated  out  of  Base-almayne.  | 
Sign.  A-M8  N4,  100  11.  small  8®,  black  letter. 

N®  9.  Evangelium  | Regni.  | A joyful  Message  | of 
the  I Kingdom.  | Published  by  the  holy  Spirit  of  | the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  Imprinted  at  London.  1652. 

Sign.  A-0^,  112  11.  (Ill  &112  blanks)  smallS®, Roman 
type. 

N®  10.  The  1 Prophetie  of  ] the  Spirit  of  Loue.  [ Set- 
fourth  by  H N : | And  b3’-  Him  perused  a-new,  and 
more  | distinctlie  declared,  j Translated  out  of  Base- 
almayne  into  English.  | . . . . Anno.  1574.  | 

Sign.  A-E8,  40  11.  small  8®,  black  letter. 

N°  11.  The  I Prophecy  | of  the  | Spirit  of  Loue  ; [ Set 
forth  by  H.  N.  | &c.  London,  Printed  for  Giles  Calvert, 
at  the  black  I Spread-Eagle  neer  the  West  end  of  Pauls, 
1649.  I 

Sign.  A-F8  G^,  52  11.  small  8®,  Roman  type. 

N®  12.  Terra  Pads.  | A true  Testifi-  | cation  of  the 
spirituall  | Lande  of  Peace;  which  is  the  [ spirituall 
Lande  of  Promyse,  and  | the  hoi}’-  Citee  of  Peace  or  the 
heavenly  Jeru-  1 salem ; And  of  the  Holy  and  spirituall 
People  I that  dwell  therin  : as  also  of  the  Walking  | in 
the  Spirit,  which  leadeth  therunto.  j Set-foorth  by 


bears  at  all  on  Cambridge  or  its  neighbourhood  occurs  in 
his  Eccles.  Hist,  where  (ed.  Moberly,  1869,  p.  254j  he 
speaks  of  a “ civitatulam  quandam  desolatam  ....  quas 
lingua  Anglorum  Grantacsestir  vocatur.”  By  some  it  is 
thought  that  this  civitatula  cannot  be  the  Grantchester  of 
the  present  daj^,  which  is  only  a small  village ; and  they 
therefore  conclude  that  Cambridge  itself  was  at  that 
time  called  Grantaccestir.  If  so,  in  little  more  than 
150  years  later,  it  had  changed  its  name  to  Grantehrycge, 
for  I have  shown  that  this  was  its  name  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century. 

* Continued  from  p.  358. 


H N,  and  by  Him  newly  per-  ] used  and  more-plajmly 
declared.  | Translated  out  of  Base-almayne.  | 

Sign.  *10  A-H^  110,  84  11.  small  8®,  black  letter,  except 
the  preface,  which  is  in  Roman  type. 

N°  13.  Terra  Pacis.  | A true"  | Testification  ] of  [ The 
Spiritual  Land  of  Peace  | &c.  London,  Printed  for  Sam. 
Satterthwaite  at  the  sign  I of  the  Sun  on  Garlick  Hill, 
1649. 

Sign.  A-M8,  96  11.  small  8®. 

N®  14.  Comoedia.  | A worke  in  Ryme,  [ contayning  an 
Enter-  1 lude  of  Myndes,  witnessing  | the  Mans  Fall 
from  I God  and  Christ.  | Set  forth  by  H N,  and  by  him 
newly  | perused  and  amended.  | Translated  out  of  Base- 
almayne  I into  English,  (i^rom  the  copy  in  the  Univ. 
Library,  Camhr.') 

Sign.  A-D8,  32  11.  small  8®,  black  letter. 

N®  15.  Introductio.  | An  Introduction  to  | the  holy  Vn- 
derstanding  of  the  | Glasseof  Righteousnes.  | Wherin  are 
vttered  manj^  notable  Admonitions  | and  Exhortations  to 
the  Good-life,  also  sun-  | diy  discreet  Warnings  to  be- 
ware of  Destruc-  | tion.  and  of  wrong-conceiuing,  and 
misun-  | derstanding  or  censuring  of  any  Sentences.  | 
Sett-forth  by  H N,  and  by  him  perused  j a-new,  and 
expressed  more  | playnly.  | {From  the  large-paper  copy 
in  the  Univ.  Library,  Cambr.') 

Sign.  A-M,  0,  Q.  R®,  N,  Pio,  S^,  144  11.  (of  which  the 
11.  40  and  80  are  left  blank),  black  letter. 

N®  16.  An  I Introduction  | to  | The  holy  Understand- 
ing I of  the  Glasse  of  | Righteousnesse.  | Wherein  are 
uttered  many  nota-  | ble  admonitions,  &c.  London,  | 
Printed  for  George  Whittington,  at  the  blue  | Anchor, 
neer  the  Roj’all  Exchange  | in  Corn-hill.  1649.  [ 

Sign.  A-Z8,  A a'^,  188  11.  small  8®,  Roman  type. 

N®  17.  Dicta  H N.  | Documentall  | Sentences : eauen- 
as  I those-same  were  spoken-fourth  by  H N,  | and 
writen-vp  out  of  the  Woordes  | of  his  Mouth.  | And  are 
by  Him  perused,  and  more  | distinctlie  declared.  | Trans- 
lated out  of  Base-almajme.  | 

Sign.  A-F8,  48  11.  small  8®,  black  letter. 

N®  18.  Proverbia  H N 1 The  ] Prouerbes  of  | H N 
Which  Hee,  in  the  | Daves  of  his  Olde-age,  hath  set-  | 
fourth  as  Similitudes  and  | mysticall  Sajdnges.  | Trans- 
lated out  of  Base-almayne.  | 

Sign.  A-F8, 48  11.  (of  which  the  last  two  are  left  blank) 
small  8®,  black  letter. 

N®  19.  A I Figure  ] of  | The  true  and  Spiritual  Ta-  j 
bernacle,  according  to  the  inward  | Temple  or  House  of 
God  in  the  Spi-  | rit.  | Set  forth  by  H.  N.  and  by  him 
newly  per-  | usedf  and  more  evidently  declared.  | . . . . 
London,  | Printed  for  Giles  Calvert,  at  the  Black-spread 
Eagle  I at  the  West  end  of  Pauls,  1655.  | 

Sign.  A-0®,  P^,  46  11.  small  8®,  Roman  type.  The  last 
fourteen  pages  are  occupied  by  a treatise  : Of  the  Eight 
Yertues  or  Godljmesses,  whereout  all  Vertues  or  Godl}"- 
nesses  do  proceed  or  spring. 

N®  20.  Exhortatio.  I.  | The  first  Ex-  [ hortation  of 
H.  N.  to  his  I Children,  and  to  the  Famelye  of  Loue, 
by  I Him  newlye  perused,  and  more  distinctlye  de- 
clared. I Translated  out  of  Base-almayne  into  English.  | 
Sign.  A-G^,  H*,  58  11.  small  8®,  black  letter. 

N®  21.  The  I First  Exhortation  | of  ] H.  N.  to  his  Chil- 
dren, I and  I To  the  Famih^  of  Love.  | . . . . Likewise 
H.  N.  upon  I the  Beatitudes,  and  the  Seven  | Deadly 
Sins.  I Translated  out  of  Base-Almayne  into  English.  | 
....  London,  printed  for  Giles  Calvert,  at  the  Black- 
Spread-  I Eagle  ....  1656. 

Sign.  A-PS,  120 11.  small  8®,  Roman  type. 

N®  22.  Revelatio  Dei.  j The  Reuelation  of  | God,  and 
his  great  Pro-  | pheatie : which  God  now ; in  the  last  [ 
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Daye;  hath  shewed  vnto  his  | Elect.  | Set-fourth  by  H N, 
and  by  him  pervsed  anew  | and  more  distinctlie  declared, 
j Translated  out  of  Base-almayne.  | 

Sign.  A-G*,  56  11.  small  8°,  black  letter,  except  the 
preface,  which  is  in  Koman  type. 

N°  23.  Revelatio  Dei.  | The  | Revelation  | of  | God,  and 
his  Great  Prophesie,  | . . . . London,  Printed  for  Giles 
Calvert,  at  the  sign  of  the  J Black-Spred-Eagle  . . . 
1649.  1 

Sign.  A-H8, 14,  68 11.  Roman  type.  {From  the  copy  in 
the  Univ.  Library,  Camh.') 

These  23  titles  have  been  copied  from  the  hooks 
in  Dr.  Corrie’s  collection  and  the  Univ.  Library. 
I now  subjoin  a list  of  books  probably  written  by 
H.  N.,  which  I find  described  by  others  or  quoted 
in  works  published  against  H.  N.,  and  which  are 
either  totally  unknown  to  me  or  which  I have  as 
yet  not  seen.  Any  information,  therefore,  concern- 
ing these  books,  will  be  very  welcome  to  me. 

J.  Rogers,  in  his  Displaying  of  an  horrible 
Secte,  &c.  (to  be  mentioned  hereafter),  enumerates 
among  the  list  of  books  which  he  has  seen : — 

N®  24.  The  Second  Exhortation  of  H.  N.  [An  ed.  of 
this  treatise  is  mentioned  in  Bohn’s  Lowndes  as  having 
been  sold  at  Heber’s  sale  with  9 other  tracts.  It  is  not 
said  however  whether  these  tracts  were  published  sepa- 
rately. Mr.  Macray  of  the  Bodleian  Library  was  so  kind 
as  to  show  me  the  other  day  a copy  of  this  treatise  in 
MS.,  preserved  in  the  Rawlinson  Collection  of  the  rich 
library,  of  which  he  has  lately  published  such  charming 
annals.  The  MS.,  written  about  1620-50,  is  in  large  4® 
and  contains  180  pp.  No  copy  has  3’et  been  found  in  the 
original  language.  ] 

N®  25.  A dialogue  betioeene  the  father  and  the  sonne. 
[Ames  (Herbert),  p.  1643,  saj^s  : “ This  perhaps  might  be 
printed  separate  ; but  is  introduced  in  the  first  exhorta- 
tion.” It  is  also  mentioned  by  Bohn  with  N®  24  ; I don’t 
find  it  mentioned  b}’-  Nippold.] 

N®  26.  The  declaration  of  the  masse,  [Ames  (Herbert), 
p.  1643,  says : “ A book  with  this  Title  was  printed  by 
Hans  Luft  in  1547,  in  which  Anth.  Martort  is  announced 
to  be  the  author.”  It  is  mentioned  bj’-  Bohn  with  N°  24 
& 25.  Nippold  tells  us  that  he  found  quoted  a treatise 
entitled  Von  der  Messe,  but  no  copy  of  the  original  is 
known.] 

N®  27.  The  new  and  heauenly  lerusalem.  [Mentioned 
by  Bohn  with  N®  24, 25,  & 26.  Compare  N®  12  & 13.] 

J.  Kogers  further  remarks  that  he  has  not  seen, 
but  heard  of : — 

N®  28  & 29.  Two  bookes  intituled  the  Glass  ofrighte- 
ousnesse.  [ I understand  that  these  two  books  were : 
Introduction  to  the  holy  Vnderstanding  of  the  Glasse  of 
Righteousness,  of  which  I have  given  the  description  of 
two  ed.  under  N®  15  & 16,  and  The  Glass  of  Righteous- 
ness mentioned  by  Bohn  with  N®  24-27.  The  Glass  of  R., 
although  it  is  the  prophet’s  chief  work,  was  totally  un- 
known, even  to  Dr.  Nippold,  up  to  the  time  (1867)  that 
Mr.  Tiele  discovered  a copy  in  the  library  of  Messrs. 
Enschede  at  Haarlem.  It  is  now  in  the  Le^’den  Library, 
together  with  an  ed.  of  1580.  Of  the  Introduction  no 
copy  seems  j’-et  to  have  been  found  in  the  original  lan- 
guage. Of  The  Glass  of  Righteousness  itself  no  copy 
se^s  to  be  known  in  the  English  language  except  a 
MS.  which  Mr.  Macray  showed  me  the  other  da}-  in  the 
Bodl.  Library  (Rawlinson  Coll.),  which  contains,  as  is 
^id  on  the  title,  six  chapters,  being  translated  out  of  the 
Glasse  of  Righteousness.  It  consists  of  108  pp.  4®.] 


N®  30.  A booke  called  the  holie  Lamb.  [Mentioned 
by  Bohn  with  N®  24-27  and  30,  The  Glass.] 

In  Bobn’s  Lowndes  we  find  mentioned,  but 
very  unsatisfactorily : — 

N®  31.  Certen  of  the  Songs  of  H.  N.  [Compare 
N®  45-48.] 

N®  32.  Joyful  Message  of  the  Kingdom.  [Is  perhaps 
identical  with  N®  8 & 9.] 

N®  33.  Epistle  sent  unto  two  Daughters  of  Warwick 
from  H.  N.  the  oldest  Father  of  the  Famil}'  of  Love,  4®, 
Amst.  1608.  [See  for  an  answer  to  this  epistle  Ains- 
worth (Henry),  A refutation,  &c.,  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after (see  N®  XVII.)] 

In,  A Supplication  of  the  Family  of  Loue,  &c., 
are  quoted  in  exactly  tbe  same  way  as  they  are 
given  here : — 

N®  34.  Patterne  of  the  pres.  Temps. 

N®  35.  Refrein  (1.  3).  [Is  perhaps  a translation  of 
N®  48  (see  below)  ] 

N®  36.  1 er.  doct. 

In  Strype’s  Annals  of  the  Deformation,  ii* 
i.  564:  — 

N°  37.  Rules  of  perfection. 

N®  38.  Theologia  Germanica. 

In : the  description  And  Confutation  of  myst. 
Antichrist  the  Familists  (see  N°  XIII,  below) : — 

N®  39.  The  bright  Starr. 

N®  40.  Mj’-sticall  Divinit3% 

N®  41.  Divinity  and  Philosophie  dissected. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library : — 

N®  42.  Evangelium ; seu  Isetum  Dei  ac  Christi  nun- 
cium ; quod  per  Dei  intimam  misericordiam,  postremo 
nunc  tempore,  ex  charitate,  a Spiritu  charitatis  prgedica- 
tur ; in  ling.  Lat.  ex  Germ,  tralatum,  8®  s.  1.  et  a.  [Com- 
pare N®  8 and  9.] 

Nippold  describes  the  following  pieces  which 
are  not  found  incorporated  in  the  treatises  de- 
scribed before,  and  of  which  may  probably  exist 
also  an  Engl,  translation : — 

N®  43.  Dat  uprechte  Christen-gelove  des  Ghemein- 
schoppes  der  Hilligen  des  HUses  der  Lieften.  Dar  oick 
de  uprechte  Christelicke-dope  inne  betiiget  unde  beleden 
wert.  (The  sincere  Christian  belief  of  the  Communion 
of  the  Saints  of  the  House  of  Love,  in  which  also  the 
true  Christian  baptism  is  testified  and  confessed.) 

N®  44.  Von  dem  rechtferdigen  Gerichte  Godes  over  de 
olde  vordorvene  werlt,  unde  von  ere  straffinge  unde  uthro- 
dinge.  (Of  the  just  judgment  of  God  over  the  old  cor- 
rupted world ; and  of  its  punishment  and  destruction.) 

N®  45.  Cantica.  Liederen  offte  Gesangen.  Dorch  H.  N. 
am  dach  gegeven  unde  uppet  Nye  overseen  unde  vorbereit, 
unde  met  mehre  Gesangen  vermehrt,  1573.  (Cantica. 
Songs  or  hymns.  Published  by  H.  N.  and  revised  and 
prepared,  and  augmented  with  other  songs.) 

N®  46.  De  Lieder  edder  Gesangen  H.  N.  Tor  goeder 
Lere  unde  Stichtinge,  dem  Hiisgesinne  der  Liefden  unde 
en  alien  die  sick  daer-thoe  wenden,  1575.  (The  Songs  or 
Hymns  of  H.  N.  To  a good  teaching  and  edification 
unto  the  House  of  Love,  and  unto  all  those  that  adhere 
to  them.) 

N°  47.  Refereinen  unde  Rondelen  edder  rymische 
Sproken.  Dorch  H.  N.  am  dach  gegeven,  unde  van  em 
uppet  nye  overseen  unde  vorbetert.  1575.  (Burdens  and 
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roundels  or  rhymed  proT^erbs.  Published  by  H.  N.  and 
newly  hy  him  revised  and  improved.) 

N®  48.  Dre  griindige  Refereinen,  die  H.  N.  wedder 
S3me  Vyenden  am  dach  gegeven  heft,  1575.  (Three 
thorough  burdens,  which  H.  N.  has  published  against  his 
enemies,  1575.) 

— and  he  found  quoted  without  having  been  able  to  dis- 
cover a cop3’’ : 

N®  49.  Von  den  sieben  Sacramenten  (of  the  seven 
Sacraments.) 

N®  50.  Handbiichlein  (Handbook). 

N®  51.  Vom  Unterschied  von  Holle,  Verdamniss  u.  s.w. 
(Of  the  difference  of  hell,  condemnation,  &c.) 

J.  H.  Hessels. 

Chesterton  Road,  Cambridge. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next. 


CORNISH  AND  WELSH. 

Not  knowing  whether  any  systematic  compari- 
son has  ever  been  made  between  the  Cornish  and 
Welsh  (Cymri)  languages,  I send  with  some  dif- 
fidence the  following  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject. 

When  in  Wales  last  year,  on  inquiring  of  an 
intelligent  native  the  names  of  certain  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  gave  me  in  addition  their 
signification  in  English,  and  told  me  that  I should 
generally  find  that  the  names  of  Welsh  places 
were  descriptive  of  some  characteristic  of  the 
locality.  This  remark  set  me  upon  an  interesting 
etymological  investigation,  which  was  strikingly 
confirmative  of  his  remark. 

Soon  after  my  return  home  I had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  a charming  paper  by  Dean  Alford  in 
Good  Words  describing  a trip  to  Cornwall.  In 
it  he  mentioned  some  remarkable  rocks  rising  out 
of  the  sea  a little  off  the  Cornish  coast.  The  pro- 
per Cornish  name  of  this  rocky  ridge  he  gives  as 
Menavawvj  which,  he  says,  has  in  modern  times 
become  corrupted  to  men  of  war.”  The  learned 
dean  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  the 
original  name  is  actually  good  Welsh,  Maen~y~ 
fawr  having  the  significant  meaning  the  great 
rock.” 

It  immediately  struck  me  that  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  ascertain  whether  the  names  of 
other  places  in  Cornwall  had  equivalents  in  the 
Welsh  language;  and  I now  send  the  result, 
which  appears  to  me  to  confirm  the  theory  that 
the  Cornish  and  Welsh  languages  have  been 
originally  identical.  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
list”  could  be  widely  extended  by  further  investi- 
gation. To  enable  your  readers  to  see  more 
plainly  the  resemblance  between  the  two  lan- 
guages in  the  following  names,  sound  as  well  as 
spelling  should  be  attended  to.  Thus  the  Welsh 
d is  sounded  very  much  like  our  t,  and  the  dd 
always  as  our  th,  the  single  f invariably  as  our  v, 
the  final  g very  much  like  our  kj  the  final  u like 
our  ee,  the  final  w like  our  oo,  and  y like  our  i. 


These  rules  in  pronunciation  should  be  borne  m 
mind  in  comparing  the  words  in  the  following 
list : — 


Cornish. 

Welsh. 

English  Signification. 

Menheniot 

Maen-heniad  . . 

. an  ancient  stone. 

Lawannick 

Law-enig  .... 

. a strong  arm. 

Lansalloes 

Llan-salw .... 

. a poor  place. 

Duloe 

Dolau 

. a dale. 

Petherwin 

Peth-erwjm . . . 

. a bright  thing. 

Trevenna 

Tref-anhad  . . . 

. a barren  village. 

Lanteglos 

Llan-taclus — or  1 

a neat  or  trim  place, — or 

Egloshale 

Llan-tagwel  . J 

1 a place  affair  aspect. 

Eglws-hel.  . . . 

. a church  q/‘  the  dale. 

Pentire 

Pentir 

. a cape  or  headland. 

Trevose 

Tre-ffos 

. an  entrenched  town. 

Wenn 

Wen 

. fair,  beautiful. 

Penryhu 

Pen-rhyn  .... 

, head  of  a cape,promork^ 
tory. 

Gweek 

Gwig 

. a vetch. 

Bedruthan 

Bedd-rhuddan  . 

. a red  tomb. 

Cam  Brae 

Carn-bre  .... 

. a pointed  cairn. 

(the  name 
of  a high 
hill) 


Porth 

Porth  . . . , 

Innis 

Ynys 

I will  not  undertake  to  vouch  for  the  correct- 
ness of  my  Welsh  etymology  in  every  one  of  tho 
above  words,  not  pretending  to  anything  more  than 
a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language ; but 
I have  honestly  aimed  at  it,  and  in  the  majority  ofi 
the  cases  I feel  pretty  confident  that  I have  given 
the  right  one ; and  if  so,  the  original  identity  of 
the  Cornish  and  Welsh  languages  may  be  fairly 
argued  from  these  and  numerous  other  instances. 

M.  H.  E. 


DR.  FRANKLIN  ON  THE  VOYAGE  OF  ADMIRAL 
BARTHOLOMEW  DE  FONTE. 

Looking  over  some  papers  relating  to  the  colonies 
which  belonged  to  the  minister  Lord  Bute,  and 
which  were  presented  to  him  in  1762, 1 came  upon 
a document  in  the  autograph  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  value,  and  worthy 
of  some  notice  in  & Q.”  It  is  the  opinion  of 
that  great,  wise  and  learned  man,  on  the  voyage  of 
Admiral  Bartholomew  de  Fonte,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Pettiver  in  a periodical  work  called 
Memoirs  for  the  Curious,  for  the  months  of  April 
and  June  1708.  Franklin’s  letter  is  dated  from 
Craven  Street  (London),  May  27,  1762,  and  is 
addressed  to  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  John  Pringle,  the 
eminent  Scotch  physician,  and  president  of  the 
Eoyal  Society,  who  probably  gave  it  to  Lord 
Bute.  De  Fonte’s  voyage  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  1640,  and  the  most  interesting  part 
relates  to  the  north-west  passage.”  Dr.  Franklin 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  account  of  the 
voyage  is  genuine,  but  that  it  is  an  abridgment 
and  a translation,  and  bad  in  both  respects ; if  a 
fiction,  it  is  plainly  not  an  English  one,  but  it  has 
none  of  the  features  of  fiction.”  With  respect 
to  the  north-west  passage,  Franklin  observes: — 
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**  Though  there  may  probably  be  no  practicable  pas- 
sage for  ships,  there  is  nevertheless  such  a passage  for 
boats  as  De  Fonte  found  and  has  described,  and  that  the 
country  upon  the  passage  is  for  the  most  part  habitable, 
and  would  produce  all  the  necessaries  of  life.” 

The  whole  letter,  which  is  too  long  to  transcribe 
at  length,  is  well  and  cleverly  written  and  ad- 
mirably expressed.  He  appears  to  have  taken 
much  pains  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  De 
Fonte’s  narration,  by  inquiring  from  old  people, 
and  from  Mr.  Prince,  whom  he  calls  “ a great  anti- 
quarian,” as  to  the  existence  of  two  persons — 
Seynour  (probably  Seignior)  Gibbons,  and  Captain 
Shapley  or  Stapley,  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
voyage  as  having  been  on  board  ‘^a  great  ship 
irom  Boston  in  New  England,  in  Ronquillo  Strait,” 
where  they  were  met  by  De  Fonte.  Franklin 
minutely  describes  the  trouble  which  Mr.  Prince 
took  to  ascertain  the  facts,  which  were  favourable 
to  the  credibility  of  the  narration.  He  ends  his 
letter  by  saying,  that  he  has  at  home  a number  of 
letters  and  papers  that  give  further  and  stronger 
lights  on  this  matter — 

“ They  are  bundled  together  with  the  manuscript  jour- 
nals of  the  two  voyages  I promoted  from  Philadelphia, 
which  proved  indeed  unsuccessful,  but  the  journals  con- 
tain some  valuable  information.” 

He  adds,  that  he  wishes  them  in  the  possession 
€(f  his  friend  Dr.  Pringle,  and  if  any  accident 
should  happen  to  him  on  his  return  (to  America), 
lie  desired  his  executors  may  consider  this  letter 
as  an  authority  for  sending  them  to  him. 

E.  P.  Shirley. 

Bogie-Carriage. — As  it  is  probable  that  the 

bogie-carriage  ” will  come  into  common  use,  it 
is  as  well  to  keep  a record  of  the  derivation  of  the 
word.  The  following  is  extracted  from  The  Times 
of  Oct.  19,  1869 

“ Now,  if  we  imagine  a carriage  in  which  the  wheels 
behind  have  a horizontal  movement  similar  to  that  of  the 
front  wheels,  we  shall  have  a very  fair  model  of  what  is 
known  in  the  railway  world  as  a ‘bogie-carriage,’  andean 
understand  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Fairlie  works. 
‘B-ogie  ’is  a north-countiy  word  for  a spirit,  a goblin, 
the  devil ; and  bogie-carriages  were  first  used  many  3"ears 
ago  in  Newcastle,  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  coal 
waggons  to  double  about  the  quays.  Tliej^  were  so  named 
because  they  were  supposed  to  turn  upon  one  like  a spirit, 
^nd  to  face  one  when  least  expected.  You  saw  a bogie- 
carriage  going  off  in  a particular  direction  in  full  force ; 
in  a moment  it  wheeled  round  an  unexpected  curve  and 
was  down  upon  jmu.  ‘ It’s  Bogie  himself,’  cried  the 
miners ; and  so  the  waggon  was  named.  The  waggon, 
instead  of  being  supported  on  four  wheels  rigidlv^  com- 
bined in  the  same  or  parallel  planes,  was  placed  on  two 
amall  but  strong  trucks,  called  bogies,  which  represent 
the^  front  and  hind  wheels  of  the  ordinaiy  carriage  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Each  of  these  trucks  may  be 
supported  on  one,  two,  or  three  pair  of  wheels,  according 
to  the  size  and  strength  required,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
is  a pivot — the  bogie-pin,  as  it  is  called — on  Avhich  the 
coal  waggon  rests.” 

E.  L.  Blenkinsopp. 
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Pahdihgtoh  Almshouses. — It  may  be  wortk 
noting  in  the  pages  of  N.  & Q.,”  for  the  use  of 
future  topographers,  that  these  almshouses  were 
commenced  to  be  pulled  down  on  July  4,  1869, 
to  give  place  to  five  shops  which  are  to  be  built 
on  their  site.  They  consisted  of  eighteen  rooms, 
being  intended  originally  for  eighteen  inhabitants. 
Latterly,  however,  each  occupant  had  two  rooms. 
The  last  occupants  were  Mrs.  Hannah  Cordwell 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jones.  Prior  to  July  4,  each 
had  an  allowance  of  bread  and  three  shillings  r 
week  from  the  workhouse ; since  that  time  they 
have  had  five  shillings  and  sixpence  each  from 
the  Almshouse  Ground  Committee,  which  sum  is 
to  be  continued  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  On  the  front  of  these  houses  was  a large 
stone  with  the  following  inscription  on  it : — 

“ These  Almshouses  w^ere  [sic]  built  a.d.  1714,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Inhabitants  for  the  Poor  of  this  Parish  past 
their  Labour.  Robert  Cromwell,  George  Clackie,  Church- 
wardens.” 

This  stone  is  now  in  the  Vestry  Hall,  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  where  the  almshouses  lately 
stood.  Charles  Mason. 

Marriage  Announcements. — It  is  customary 
in  this  country,  when  parties  who  are  about  to 
marry  do  not  send  cards  to  their  friends,  to  have 
the  words  cat'ds  added  to  the  subsequent 
announcement  of  the  marriage.  A candid  couple 
recently  concluded  the  notice  of  their  marriage 
thus:  ‘^No  cards,  and  no  money  to  buy  any.” 
Another  announcement  ended  : No  cards,  and 
the  wedding-cake  all  gone.”  A newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  is  responsible  for 
the  following : — 

“ Married,  on  Wednesday  last,  after  a vast  amount  of 
trials  and  tribulations,  by  Squire  Duffield,  Col.  Robert  M. 
Foster  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Hughes,  all  of  this  place.” 

Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

The  Earl  oe  Warwick. — InthePaston  Col- 
lection are  two  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
the  king -maker — “Perhaps,”  writes  the  editor 
(vol.  i.  p.  90,  ed.  1787),  “ the  only  private  letters 
of  this  nobleman.”  One  of  them  contains  a request 
hardly  anticipated.  It  is  for  the  loan  of  ten  or 
twenty  pounds  to  complete  a sum  due  for  the 
purchase  of  an  estate,  and  is  addressed  to  Sir 
Thomas  Tudenham  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ Wherefore  we  pray  you  with  all  our  heart,  that  ye 
will  lend  us  ten  or  twentv"  pounds,  or  what  the  said 
Master  Robert  wants  of  his  payment,  as  we  may  do  for 
3’’ou  in  time  for  to  come,  and  we  shall  send  it  you  again 
afore  New’s  Year  da3’',  with  the  grace  of  God,  as  we  are  a 
true  knight.” 

The  date  is  “ London,  2nd  of  November  before 
1455,”  34  H.  Yl.  Francis  Trench. 

Islip  Rector3". 

The  River  Dart. — There  is  a very  affected 
paper,  entitled  the  “ Dart  and  Dartmoor,”  in  the 
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TeopUs  Magazine,!^ 0.  xxii.  p,  241,  for  October, in 
which  occurs  this  passage  : — The  Dart — pre- 
eminently Hhe  water,’  in  the  old  Saxon  tongue.” 
The  peculiarity  of  this  passage  lies  in  this  use  of 
the  word  Saxon.  The  word  dart  does  not  mean 

water  ” in  Saxon,  and  it  is  very  questionable  if 
the  Saxon  word  dartf6  was  applied  to  this  river, 
owing  to  its  alleged  swiftness,  however  applicable 
it  may  be,  it  being  most  probably  a variation  of 
the  Celtic  water.  The  analogy  may  be 

shown  at  Dartford  in  Kent,  anciently  Darentford ; 
the  root  word  divr  is  also  found  in  Derventio,  the 
name  of  a Roman  station  on  the  Derwent,  in 
two  counties.  Dr.  Bosworth  has  the  following : — 

Daerenta — Derta-mu^a  . . . The  mouth  of 

the  river  Darwent,  Dartmouth,  Kent.”  A.  H. 

Neologism. — 

“ Particular  circumstances  caused  LordThurlow’s  reply 
(to  the  Duke  of  Grafton)  to  make  a deep  impression  on 
the  writer’s  mind.  His  lordship  had  spoken  too  often  and 
began  to  be  considered  (to  use  the  word  of  the  day)  a 
fcore.” — Charles  Butler’s  Hist.  Memoirs  respecting  the 
English,  ^c.  Catholics.  Preface,  p.  27,  vol.  iii.  ed.  1821. 

P.  W.  Trepolpen. 

Employee. — Is  it  not  time  that  this  word  should 
be  fully  adopted  into  the  English  language  and 
spelt  thus,  without  any  accent  upon  the  last 
syllable  ? We  have  donee,  grantee,  mortgagee, 
&c.,  corresponding  to  donor,  grantor,  mortgagor, 
&c.,  and  why  not  have  employee  to  correspond 
with  employer  ? Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Chaecer  : Smoterlich.” — 

‘‘  And  eek  for  sche  was  somdel  smoterlich, 

She  was  as  dejme  as  water  in  a dich, 

As  ful  of  hokir,  and  of  bissemare.” 

Reeves  Tale,  1.  43  (Aldine  edition). 

Tyrwhitt  says  on  synoterlich — means,  I sup- 
pose, smutty,  dirty;  but  the  whole  passage  is 
obscure.”  The  Aldine  glosses  smoterlich,  dirty.” 
This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  required  mean- 
ing. The  following  lines  go  on  explanatorily - 
Hir  thoughte  ladyes  oughten  hir  to  spare, 

What  for  hir  kynreed  and  hir  nortelrye, 

That  sche  hadde  lerned  in  the  nonneiye.” 

Does  not  smoterlich  mean  smooth  ” in  the 
sense  of  this  gentle  breeding,  inherited  from  her 
parson-father  and  nurtured  in  the  cloister  ? Com- 
pare the  Nun  of  the  Prologue. 

The  word  is  very  unusual.  In  An  Interlude 
of  the  Four  Elements  (p.  25,  Percy  Society)  it 
occurs — 

‘‘Than  we  w^dl  hav^e  lytell  Nell, 

A proper  wenche,  she  daunsith  well. 

And  Jane  with  the  blacke  lace  ; 

We  W3dl  have  Bounsynge  Besse  also, 

And  two  or  thre  proper  wenchis  mo 
Eyght  feyre  and  smotter  of  face.” 

Here  the  evident  meaning  is  smooth  ” ; though 


perhaps  it  might  be  upheld  that  the  Vice,  Sen- 
sual Appetite  (who  speaks)  purposely  uttered 
opposites. 

At  all  events,  the  word  is  worth  pausing  upon 
by  our  Chaucer  editors.  If  smoterlich  does  mean 

smutty,”  I think  the  punctuation  requires  alter- 
ing. John  Addis. 

Fall  of  Dunbar  Castle.  — On  Thursday, 
Oct.  21,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  fragments 
of  this  famous  old  castle  fell,  carrying  with  it  ito 
destruction  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Dunbar  and 
March,  which  it  had  borne  aloft  some  hundreds  of 
years  after  the  fall  of  this  once  powerful  family. 
It  stood  on  ' the  summit  of  a rock  on  the  shore 
facing  the  German  Ocean,  close  to  the  town  of 
Dunbar — one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  ruins, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  heraldic  memorials  in  the 
country.  It  consisted  of  an  arched  gateway  with 
a considerable  fragment  of  wall,  and  over  the  arch 
there  were  three  large  shields  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation considering  their  great  antiquity.  The 
middle  shield  had  a lion  rampant  surrounded  by  a 
bordure  of  roses,  being  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of 
Dunbar.  On  the  dexter  shield  were  three  legs  ” 
for  the  Isle  of  Man  ; on  the  sinister  shield,  a 
saltire  and  chief  for  the  lordship  of  Annandale. 
Above  the  middle  shield  was  what,  though  some- 
what indistinct,  must  have  been  the  peculiar  crest 
of  the  Dunbars — a horse’s  head  and  neck,  supported 
by  two  lions  sejant.  It  is  probable  that  these 
arms  were  erected  between  four  and  five  hundred 
years  ago,  by  George,  tenth  Earl  of  Dunbar  and 
March,  the  date  of  erection  being  somewhere 
between  1369,  when  the  tenth  earl  succeeded  to 
the  earldom,  and  1400.  They  could  not  have  been 
put  up  before  1346,  when  Annandale  and  the  Isle 
of  Man  came  to  the  family  by  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  he  being  succeeded  by  his  sister 
the  Countess  of  March  (the  famous  Black  Agnes 
of  Dunbar),  mother  of  the  tenth  earl.  It  is  mucli 
to  be  regretted  that  (as  we  learn)  no  photograph 
of  this  interesting  heraldic  relic  has  been  taken  to 
preserve  an  accurate  representation  of  it.  H.  R. 


Anonymous.  — I have  a pamphlet  printed  in 
the  style  of  the  Cheap  Repository,  and  entitled  A 
Drop  of  the  Real  for  those  ivho  love  a Dram. 
London : printed  and  sold  by  Howard  and  Evans. 

8vo.  pp.  8.  It  is  signed  . Who  is  the  author  ? 

W.  E.  A.  A. 

Author  Wanted. — Who  wrote  the  following 
epigram  ? 

“ Lothario,  ravished  with  a smile 
From  Chloe  in  a public  place, 

Exclaimed,  in  true  theatric  sUde, 

‘ Nature  ne’er  formed  so  fair  a face ! ’ 
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By  chance  the  fop  for  once  vas  right ; 

’Twas  merely  paint  and  candle-light.” 

M.  E. 

Philadelphia. 

The  Key.  Geoege  Behhet.  — I possess  a 
learned  work  by  this  gentleman^  entitled  “ Olain 
Haneshamoth ; or  a View  of  the  Intermediate  State, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Bennet,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Carlisle.  Carlisle,  1800.”  Is  anything 
known  of  his  subsequent  history  ? W as  he  the 
author  of  any  other  work  ? I should  suppose 
him  to  have  been  a Presbyterian  clergyman  at 
Carlisle.  John  Baeeie. 

Aehs  oe  Bess  oe  Haedwicke. — On  the  monu- 
ment to  Elizabeth  Hardwick  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, in  All  Saints  Church,  Derby,  the  principal 
shield  contains  the  arms  of  Talbot,  with  several 
quarterings,  impaling  — 1 and  4 argent,  a saltire 
engrailed  azure  on  a chief  of  the  second,  three 
roses  of  the  field  : Hardwick  of  Hardwick;  2 and 
3 argent,  a fess  and  in  chief,  three  mullets  sable. 
But  in  several  of  the  rooms  at  Hardwick  Hall  are 
lozenges,  with  Hardwick  in  the  first  and  fourth 
quarterings ; in  the  second.  Gules  a fess  sable 
between  one  mullet  in  chief  and  three  in  base 
argent ; and  in  the  third.  Gules  a fess  sable 
between  three  mullets  in  chief,  and  one  in  base, 
argent.  From  this  variation  it  is  evident  that  the 
number  of  the  mullets  is  intended  to  be  six  ; but 
the  shape  of  the  lozenge  prevents  their  being  all 
depicted.  I suppose  this  coat  is  intended  to  be 
the  same  as  that  quartered  on  the  monument  of 
Bess  of  Hardwick,  and  I am  anxious  to  know  to 
what  family  it  belonged,  and  which  variation  is 
correct. 

I have  a pedigree  of  Hardwick  for  three  gene- 
rations ending  in  ^^Bess,”  and  by  this  it  appears 
that  her  mother  was  a Leake  of  Hasland ; her 
grandmother,  a Pinchbeck  of  Pinchbeck;  and 
her  great-grandmother,  a Black  wall  of  Blackwall. 
Neither  of  these  families,  as  far  as  I can  discover, 
bore  arms  at  all  resembling  this  quartering  of 
Hardwick.  Edhuni)  M.  Botle. 

Rock  Wood,  Toi’quay. 

- Aemoeial  Book-plates. — I am  anxious  to  learn 
whether  there  are  any  known  examples  of  armo- 
rial book-plates,  with  dates,  before  the  5"ear  1700. 

I have  seen  many  with  dates  after  that  year,  but 
none  during  the  seventeenth  century.  As  there 
are  now  many  collectors  of  these  armorial  plates, 
which  possess  considerable  value  to  the  genealo- 
gist, would  it  not  be  well  for  collectors  to  know 
where  these  duplicates  could  be  exchanged?  I 
should  be  glad  to  exchange  duplicates  from  my 
own  collection.  Eb.  West. 

4,  Duncan  Street,  Islington,  X. 

Books  peinted  by  Jaggaed  and  Blount.— 
Can  any  of  the  contributors  to  N.  & Q.”  give  me  ! 
lists,  so  far  as  each  may  know  them— (1)  of  folios,  j 


or  of  books  of  nearly  the  same  width,  purporting 
to  be  printed  by  W.  Jaggard ; (2)  of  the  same 
printed  by  Ed.  Blount;  (3  and  4)  of  the  same 
published  by  either  of  these  respectively  ? I ask 
for  title  sufficient  to  recognise  the  book  by  au- 
thor’s name  and  the  date ; and  as  & Q.”  may 
probably  think  these  lists  of  too  little  general 
importance  to  print,  I would  ask  that  they  may 
be  either  forwarded  to  my  address  or  to  the 
editor  of  N.  & Q.”  for  transmission  to  me. 

B.  Nicholson,  M.D. 

Woodlands  Road,  Red  HiU,  Surrey. 

Cagliosteo.  — At  the  sale  of  the  library  of 
George  Smith,  Esq.,  by  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and 
Co.,  July,  1867,  lot  1025  consisted  of  Cagliostro 
demasque  a Varsovie,  1786,  and  Life  of  Count  Ca~ 
gliostro,  1787.  The  first  of  these  pamphlets  I am 
anxious  to  see  ; and  if  the  purchaser  of  this  lot 
will  communicate  with  me,  he  will  confer  a favour. 

William  E.  A.  Axon,  F.R.S.L. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

Deeoe’s  ^^Histoey  oe  the  Devil.”  — I think 
it  would  be  worth  the  trouble  and  worthy  of  the 
space  of  N.  & Q.”  to  identify,  as  fully  as  we  can 
before  the  world  has  got  so  old  that  its  memory 
is  gone,  the  innumerable  characters — both  those 
referred  to  by  nicknames  and  those  concealed  by 
asterisks — whom  Defoe  alludes  to  in  his  chef^ 
Lceuvre.  If  I see  this  query  inserted  in  your 
columns  I will  send  one  or  two  guesses  of  my 
own ; but  the  task  is  probably  far  too  ffifficult  a 
one  for  any  single  hand  to  accomplish,  it  strikes 
me  as  curious  (if  I am  right  in  believing)  that 
while  the  victims  of  Pope’s  satire  ai'e  nearly  all 
immortalised  by  name,  no  attempt  has  ever  yet 
been  made  to  do  the  same  for  Defoe’s,  by  far  the 
sharper  satirist  of  the  two.  B.  C.  L. 

Dinnee  Custom. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  when  the  custom  of  going  into  dinner 
arm-in-arm  first  began  in  England  ? I met  an 
old  lady  once  who  assured  me  that  in  her  youth 
(the  end  of  the  last  century)  the  ladies  all 
walked  into  the  diniug-room  first,  followed  by 
the  gentlemen.  Can  this  be  true  P P.  E.  W. 

Edzel,  Enzie. — It  has  often  been  a puzzle  to 
me  to  explain  such  names  of  places  in  Scotland  as 
Edzel,  Edzelsjohn,  Enzie,  &c.  The  last  of  these 
names  seems  the  same  with  the  latter  portion  of 
the  Scotch  surname  Mackenzie.  Where  in  Scot- 
land is  Edzelsjohn  situated?  Will  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me  ? • 

Emma  Beeeseoed. 

Lewisham,  Kent. 

Gnyve. — How  much  is  a gngve  of  land  ? In 
the  pedigree  of  MacCarthy  of  Dunmanwa}^  given 
in  the  appendix  to  Dr.  O’Donovan’s  translation  of 
The  Armais  of  the  Four  Masters,  the  word  is 
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repeatedly  used  in  some  documents  relative  to  this 
family,  e.  : — 

“Et  ulterius  dicunt  quod  Dermisius  mac  Teig  mac 
Dermody  clamat  proprium  jus  hereditatis  de  et  in  terris 
^equentibus,  viz  : de  et  in  villa  et  in  duobus  carrucatis  et 
novem  gnyves  de  Tougher.” — p.  2486. 

Any  information  relating  to  this  family,  who 
were  chiefs  of  Gleann-a-Chroim,  would  be  accept- 
able. Sir  Bernard  Burke,  in  his  Vicissitudes  of 
Families,  differs  from  the  pedigree  as  given  by  Dr. 
O’Donovan.  E.  M.  B. 

Historical  Evidence.  — What  are  the  true 
principles  to  observe  in  weighing  contested  facts 
in  history,  and  what  is  the  best  book  to  consult 
on  the  subject  of  historical  evidence  ? 

Studioses. 

Swansea. 

Proverb  : Hub. — What  is  the  parentage  of  the 
roverb  whose  substance  is,  that  every  man 
elieves  his  own  stand-point  to  be  the  huh  of  the 
world”?  Also,  what  is  the  radical  meaning  of 
Jiuh  ? Grd. 

Livre  Toernoise. — Will  any  one  kindly  direct 
me  to  an  accurate  valuation  in  weight  of  silver 
of  the  livre  tournoise  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century?  H.  Y. 

Palermo. 

London  in  1617  and  1618. — In  the  Quarterly 
^Review  for  October,  1857,  is  a very  interesting 
article  on  an  unpublished  translation  by  Mr. 
Rawdon  Brown  of  the  diary  of  one  Busino,  a 
priest  who  attended  the  Venetian  embassy  in 
1617  and  1618.  The  diary  gives  a most  curious 
account  of  London  at  that  period,  and  can  hardly 
fail  of  being  well  worth  printing,  if  it  has  not 
been  already  published.  Can  you  tell  me  ? If 
not,  perhaps  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  could  be  induced 
to  offer  it  to  one  of  our  publishing  societies. 

J.  0.  H. 

Mark  Peterman  von  Westenville. — In  the 
anonymously  published  work  on  art,  Nachrichten 
von  Kiinstlern  und  Kunstsachm  (8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  436, 
Leipzig,  1768),  there  is  the  following  singular 
account  of  a petrified  man.  Speaking  of  the  en- 
graver, Johann  Heinrich  Rode  (born  1727,  died 
1759),  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  Wille,  and  brother 
to  the  better  known  painter  and  engraver  Chris- 
tian Bernhard  Rode,  the  author  mentions  a small 
plate  by  the  former  artist,  representing  a dwarf, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a stick,  and  in  his  left 
a hat.  On  the  stick  is  engraved:  “W.  del.  R. 
sculpsit  aqua  forti,  Paris,  1752  ” ; on  the  hat, 
^■Fais  la  charite  a un  pauvre  homme.”  This 
etching,  which  seems  to  be  rare  (your  excellent 
correspondents  Mr.  William  Bates  and  P.  A.  L. 
can,  perhaps,  give  a better  description  of  this 
plate  and  its  value),  is  in  quarto  and  bears  the 
following  inscription : — 

Mark  Peterman  von  Westenville.  This  man  was 


found  near  Paris,  standing  on  the  road  near  a quarry. 
He  had  been  standing  there  petrified  for  several  years- 
wheu  he  was  discovered,  which  circumstance  could  be 
concluded  from  the  fact  that  moss  was  found  growing 
upon  him.  Everybody  had  until  that  time  believed  him 
to  be  alive,  because  fifty  sous  were  lying  in  his  hat,  half 
of  which  were  quite  clean,  the  others  petrified.  This  was 
the  gift  of  merciful  souls  for  the  last  twent3^-four  months. 
His  wife,  with  whom  he  lived,  searched  for  and  found 
him  after  the  time  above  mentioned,  and  sold  his  body  to 
some  medical  men  who  wished  to  dissect  him ; but  tke 
envoy  of  Tripolis  wishes  to  obtain  the  body,  in  order  to 
adorn  [ ! ] with  it  the  palace  inhabited  by  the  Dey,  his 
lord  and  master.” — Vide  ante,  Nachrichten,  pp.  77,  78. 

Do  any  of  your  correspondents  curious  in  such 
matters  know  anything  more  about  this  petrified 
man  ” ? Hermann  Kindt; 

German3\ 

Pomphrett  Milboerne  described  himself  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1690 ; he  was  of 
the  family  of  Milbourne  of  Great  Dunmow  (being 
third  son  of  Captain  James  Milbourne,  by  his  wifo 
Margaret,  daughter  of  George  Price,  Esq.,  of 
Esher  in  Surrey),  and  was  nephew  and  godson  of 
Thomas  Pomphrett  of  Butsbury,  in  Essex,  from 
whom  he  inherited  certain  properties.  I wish  to> 
ascertain  his  college,  if  he  entered  into  holy  orders^ 
where  he  settled,  and  when  and  where  he  died. 

T.  Milboern. 

Hector,  Deke  oe  Monteleone. — Where  can 
I obtain  any  information  about  Hector,  Duke  of 
Monteleone,  who,  I believe,  lived  about  1750  ? 

J.  L.  F.. 

Oxford. 

Phcenix  Island. — By  whom  was  this  island 
discovered,  and  when  ? It  lies  in  south  latitude 
3|°,  and  west  longitude  171°.  P.  W.  S. 

Plant  Names. — The  following  are  given  in 
Dr.  John  Hill’s  Herbarium  Britannicum  (published 
1769-70).  They  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
in  actual  use but  I should  be  glad  if  any  reader 
can  assist  me  to  the  derivation  of  any  of  them,  or 
can  refer  me  to  any  other  work  in  which  they 
occur  : — HypochcBris,  gosmore ; Centaurea  scabiosa, 
harshweed ; Draba,  faverel  j Subularia,  glonde ; 
Arabis,  molewort.  James  Britten. 

Koj^al  Herbarium,  Kew,  W. 

Tommasi  : Life  oe  C^sar  Borgia.”— There 
is  a Life  of  Ccesar  Borgia,  in  Italian,  purporting 
to  be  written  by  Tommaso  Tommasi.  Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  when  he  lived,  or 
whether  there  are  any  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  name  is  a pseudonym  of  Gregorio  Leti?  An 
answer  will  obligee.  W.  M.  T. 

Cheltenham. 

Valladolid  Pottery.  — I have  a Madonna  in 
pottery,  part  of  a presepio.  It  is  very  artis- 
tically moulded,  drapery  coloured  and  gilt,  mantle 
fastened  with  a real  crystal.  Inside  on  the  rim  is 
the  word  iega.  I bought  it  at  a curiosity  shop 
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at  Seville.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  Valla- 
dolid, where  many  years  ago  a fabric  of  porcelain 
and  pottery  existed.  Is  anything  known  of  such 
an  establishment  or  of  such  pottery  ? K.  H.  B. 

Westby  Pedigkee. — The  pedigree  of  Westby 
of  Bavenfield,  in  Hunter’s  South  Yorkshire,  states 
that  Warden  George  Westby,  of  Ravenfield,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  Malton  and  a Commissioner  of  Customs 
circa  1750,  by  Charlotte  his  wife  (daughter  of 
Hon.  John  D’Arcy,  son  and  heir  of  Conyers,  Earl 
of  Holderness,  and  sister  of  Robert,  third  Earl  of 
Holdetness),  had  issue  one  child  only,  Bridget 

Mary,  married  in  1750  to -Percival,  Esq.  I wish 

to  know  who  or  of  where  this  Mr.  Percival  was,  and 
the  names  of  the  children,  if  any,  from  his  alliance 
with  the  heiress  of  the  Westbys.  A contributor 
to  the  Gentlemarb  s Magazine,  in  Jan.  1812,  gives 
many  particulars  of  this  branch  of  the  Westbys 
and  Warden  George  Westby,  Esq.  He  mentions 
the  daughter;  but,  with  Hunter,  acknowledges 
his  inability  to  furnish  any  particulars  of  her  after 
marriage  or  her  issue.  Chaeles  Sotheeai?’. 

81,  Derby  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

Poem  oi^  the  Wye. — Who  is  the  author  of 
a poem  on  the  river  Wye  ? Some  fragments  have 
been  quoted  to  me  by  a friend,  but  he  cannot 
recall  the  name  of  the  author.  I do  not,  of 
course,  refer  to  Wordsworth’s  Tintern.  Grd. 


Inttb 

Mira.  — Who  was  ^^Mira,”  whom  Johnson 
speaks  of  in  his  Life  of  Thomson  as  once  too 
well  known,”  and  whose  praises  of  that  poet  ap- 
pear in  some  of  the  early  editions  of  his  works  ? 

A.  C.  L. 

[The  “heavenh"  Mira,”  as  Pope  calls  her  in  his  Wind- 
sor Forest,  was  Prances  Bruclenell,  daughter  of  Francis 
Lord  Brudenell,  who  married,  first,  Charles,  second  Earl 
of  Newburgh ; secondly,  Richai'd  Lord  Bellew,  an  Irish 
peer ; and,  lastly.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  but  this  match  was 
not  OAvned.  It  Avas  about  1689  that  George  Granville, 
Lord  LansdoAvn,  became  enamoured  of  the  Countess  of 
NeAA'burgh,  Avhom  he  has  celebrated  with  so  much  ardour 
by  the  name  of  Mira.  Dr.  William  King,  Principal  of 
St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  who  had  some  dispute  with  the 
Countess  concerning  property  in  Ireland,  wrote  a very 
severe  satire  in  three  books,  entitled  The  Toast,  1736,  of 
which  this  lady  is  the  heroine.  Dr.  King  says,  “ I began 
The  Toast  in  anger,  but  I finished  it  in  good  humour. 
When  I had  concluded  the  second  book,  I laid  aside  the 
work,  and  I did  not  take  it  up  again  till  some  j^ears 
after,  at  the  pressing  instances  of  Dr.  Swift.  After  his 
testimonial,  I ought,  perhaps,  to  esteem  The  Toast  above 
all  my  other  works;  hoAvever,  I must  confess  there  are 
some  parts  of  it  which  my  riper  judgment  condemns,  and 
which  I Avish  Avere  expunged : particularly  the  description 
of  Mira’s  person  in  the  third  book  is  fulsome,  and  un- 


suitable to  the  polite  manners  of  the  present  age.”  (Dr. 
King’s  Anecdotes  of  his  Own  Times,  12mo,  1819,  p.  97.) 
His  notes  in  The  Toast,  on  verses  3 and  34,  are  very 
severe  on  Lansdown’s  adopted  favourite.  We  maA’-  add, 
that  Dr.  Anderson  thinks  it  probable  that  most  of  the 
verses  addressed  to  Mira,  hoAvever  disguised  by  their  ap- 
plication, Avere  originally  designed  for  Mary  d’Este  of 
Modena,  Avhose  charms  had  fascinated  the  noble  lord  at 
college.  1 

John  Brinsley. — Lowndes  bas  this  notice  of 
a John  Brinsley  whom  I take  to  be  the  father  of 
the  one  who  is  the  subject  of  the  present  query, 
though  perhaps  wrongly  ; Brinsley  John,  Lvdvs 
Literarivs;  or,  the  Grammer  Schoole  : Lond.  1612, 
4to.”  Then  follows  this  note  : — 

“ With  a preface  by  Bishop  Hall,  reprinted  1627.  A 
list  of  the  Avorks  of  this  noted  grammarian,  sometime  a 
schoolmaster  and  minister  in  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Nor- 
folk, an,  1636,  Avill  be  found  in  the  British  Museum : see 
Wood’s  Ath.  Oxon.  by  Bliss,  i.  40.” 

I doubt,  however,  whether  the  grammarian  is 
the  author  of  the  following  work : — 

“ Tavo  Treatises : the  one  handling  the  Doctrine  of 
Christ’s  Mediatorship,  Avherein  the  Great  Gospel  Mystery 
of  Reconciliation  betAveen  God  and  Man  is  opened,  Aun- 
dicated,  and  applyed.  The  other.  Of  MA’-stical  Implan- 
tation, wherein  The  Christian’s  Union  and  Communion 
Avith,  and  Conformity  to  Jesus  Christ,  both  in  his  Death 
and  Resurrection,  is  opened  and  appl3^ed.  As  these  were 
lately  delivered  b}"  John  Brinsley,  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Church  of  Great  Yarmouth,  as  Preacher  to  that 
Incorporation.  London  : Printed  by  T.  Maxey,  for  Ralph 
Smith,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Bible,  Cornhill,  near  the  Royal 
Exchange.  1651.” 

As  I have  not  access  here  to  the  sources  of 
communication  mentioned  by  Bohn’s  Lowndes,  I 
would  ask  information  of  Mr.  Bates  or  other 
recondite  reader  of  “ N.  & C^.”  J.  A.  G. 

Carisbrooke. 

[The'Avorks  of  both  father  and  son  have  been  sadl}' 
confounded  by  bibliographers,  as  Avell  as  in  the  Catalogues 
of  the  Bodleian  and  the  British  Museum.  The  elder  John 
Brinslej^,  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  had  the  care  of 
the  public  school  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  Leicestershire. 
He  married  a sister  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
Avich.  The  famed  William  Lilly,  Student  in  Astrology, 
Avas  one  of  his  pupils,  as  he  informs  us  in  the  curious 
History  of  his  Life  and  Times.  “ My  father,”  he  says, 
“ had  me  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  to  be  instructed  by  one 
Mr.  John  Bi'insley  ; one,  in  those  times,  of  great  abilities 
for  instruction  of  3'outli  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues. 
He  Avas  A^ery  severe  in  his  life  and  conversation,  and  did 
breed  up  many  scholars  for  the  univei'sitics  : in  religion 
he  was  a strict  puritan,  not  conformable  wholly  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

His  son,  the  author  of  the  Tivo  Treatises,  born  in  Lei- 
cestershire, Avas  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  a 
more  voluminous  Avriter  than  his  father.  He  attended 
his  uncle.  Dr.  Hall,  then  Dean  of  Worcester,  as  his 
amanuensis  to  the  synod  of  Dort.  He  died  Jan.  22, 
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1664-5.  Vide  Calamy  and  Palmer’s  Nonconformists' 
Memorial,  iii.  17,  ed.  1803,  and  “ N.  & Q.”  2“^  S.  xii. 
126,  180.] 

Kosteum. — When  did  this  word  come  into  use  ? 
Should  we  not  rather  use  rostra  f The  erection 
for  speakers  in  the  Roman  Forum  was  called 
rostra,  from  being  adorned  with  the  beaks  (rostra) 
of  ships  taken  from  the  Antians  a.ij.c.  416. 

J.  G. 

Whitby. 

[The  origin  of  this  word  is  thus  given  in  the  new 
edition  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham; 
“Rostrum  [Lat.  = beak.]  The  extracts  show  how  (from 
its  application  to  that  part  of  the  vessel  with  which  the 
ancient  ships  pierced  or  run  down  each  other)  it  has  come 
to  signify  a scaffold,  platform,  pulpit,  or  any  place  whence 
an  orator  may  make  an  address.  They  also  show,  as  the 
original  structure  was  named  rostra  (i.  e.  was  plural),  the 
ordinary  form  rostrum  is  justified  on  the  grounds  of  its 
currency  rather  than  its  strict  correctness.  ‘ Inde  . . . 
nomen  rostra,  a pulpit,  or  tribunal,  in  the  Roman  Forum 
where  those  who  addressed  the  people  stood.  . . . Praetor, 
condone  advocata,  cum  C.  Lselio  in  rostra  ascendit, 
mounted  the  rostrum  (more  correctly  the  rostra')  or  com- 
mon pleading-place.’  See  Facciolati  by  Bailey.”  The 
word  rostrum  is  used  by  Peacham  in  his  Treatise  on 
Drawing,  1612.] 

Shaespeaee  Bill  oe  Faee. — The  publication 
of  more  than  one  almanac  with  a quotation  from 
Shakspeare,  applicable  to  the  event  noted  for  each 
day,  reminds  me  of  the  bill  of  fare  at  the  banquet 
at  Stratford-on-Avon  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ter- 
centenary Festival,  where  the  name  of  each  dish 
was  followed  by  a quotation.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  I can  find  a copy  ? C.  B.  T. 

[The  bill  of  fare — a rare  specimen  of  cuisine  litera- 
ture— provided  by  Mr.  Mouutford,  of  Worcester,  for  the 
banquet  of  the  Tercentenary  Festival  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  is  printed  in  R.  E.  Hunter’s  Shakespeare  and 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  12mo,  1864,  p.  175,  being  a full 
record  of  the  Tercentenary  celebration.] 

Henet  Thomas  Buckle. — I should  be  greatly 
obliged  by  references  to  all  the  good  biographical 
notices  of  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  also  to  any 
portrait  of  him  that  may  be  accessible. 

Lavateeiah. 

[Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  author  of  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion in  England,  died  at  Damascus  on  May  31, 1862,  aged 
forty.  Biographical  notices  of  him  appeared  in  the 
Guardian  of  June  11,  1862,  p.  571 ; The  Athenceum,  June 
14,  1862,  p.  793  ; Gentleman  s Magazine,  August,  1862, 
p.  230  ; Annual  Register,  civ.  334 ; Fraser's  Magazine, 
Ixvi.  337-345  ; and  a valuable  article  on  his  death  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie  in  The  Times  of  June 

18,  1862,  p.  10.] 

Eaeldom  oe  Sussex. — In  the  Life  and  Times  | 
of  Lady  Huntingdon  (i.  384)  are  mentioned  a | 


Lord  and  Lady  Sussex,  in  the  year  1766  or  1767. 
What  was  this  title,  and  by  whom  held  ? and 
when  did  it  pass  into  a royal  dukedom  ? 

Lytteltoh. 

[Upon  reference  to  Sir  H.  Nicolas’s  Historic  Peerage, 
by  Courthope,  it  will  be  seen  that  Thomas  Yelverton, 
sixteenth  Baron  Grey  of  Ruthin  and  second  Viscount  de 
Longueville,  was  created  Earl  of  Sussex  Sept.  26,  1717, 
and  the  title  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  third 
earl  of  that  creation,  s.p.  m.  in  1799.  Augustus  Frederick, 
the  sixth  son  of  George  HI.,  was  the  first  Duke  of  Sussex, 
and  was  so  created  Nov.  27,  iBOl.] 

Caedinal  Poligxac’s  Aetti-Luceetius.” — 
Has  the  Latin  poem  of  Cardinal  Polignac,  pub- 
lished in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  called 
Anti-Lucretius,  ever  been  translated  into  English, 
and  if  so,  by  whom  ? Thomas  E.  Wihnixgtoh. 

[This  poem  was  translated  into  English  by  William 
Dobson — “Anti-Lucretius,  or  God  and  Nature;  a Poem 
rendered  into  English  by  the  Translator  of  Paradise  Lost, 
(London,  1757,  4to) — and  by  George  Canning,  of  the 
Middle  Temple  (who  died  in  1771),  4to,  1766.  This 
translation  is  included  in  Canning’s  Poems  published  in 
the  following  year.] 

Amateue  Authoes’  Club. — I hear  there  is  an 
Amateur  Authors’  Club  established,  to  which 
amateurs  send  their  articles  gratuitously.  Can 
anyone  belong  to  it,  and  how  can  information 
concerning  rules,  &c.  be  obtained  ? H. 

[Just  before  receiving  this  query,  the  second  number 
of  The  Cluh  Magazine  reached  us — a pleasant  little  maga- 
zine, varied  and  amusing ; and  from  a notice  in  it  we  are 
enabled  to  inform  our  correspondent  that  all  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  Amateur  Authors’  Club,  or  the 
Magazine,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
43,  Westbourne  Park,  London,  W.] 


WAS  MACBETH  HIMSELF  THE  THIRD  MUR- 
DERER AT  BAN  QUO’S  DEATH  ? 

(4‘^  S.  iv.  282.) 

The  entertainment  began  (the  hour  specified  must 
be  dwelt  on)  at  seven,  and  the  banquet  begins  with 
the  fourth  scene  of  the  third  act  j not  far  from  the 
time  when  night  is  ‘^almost  at  odds  with  morn- 
ing, which  is  which.”  Macbeth,  having  just 
joined  his  guests  in  another  part  of  the  palace, 
comes  with  them  into  the  hall  where  the  banquet 
is  prepared.  Giving  as  his  reason  that  it  would 
make  society  more  welcome  to  him,  he  had  said 
he  would  keep  himself  till  supper  time  alone.” 
This  is  supper  time  he  bids  the  company  ^ be 
seated  at  the  table,  and  wishes  to  all  appetite, 
digestion,  and  health. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  third  murderer 
was  only  a confidential  fee’d  servant,^  such  as 
Macbeth  had  in  the  house  of  each  of  his  thanes. 
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But  a mercenary  spy,  and  gatherer  of  gossip  and 
political  opinion,  is  different  from  a man  whom 
the  king  would  have  admitted  to  a share  in  the 
designed  murder  j and  had  he  thought  of  using 
one  of  these  creatures,  he  surely  would  not  have 
relied  on  one  with  whom  it  was  possible  to  get 
into  such  an  agitated  condition  ” that  he 
could  not  go  and  tell  his  master  that  the  thing 
was  done.  It  cannot  he  said,  so  far  as  I see, 
whether  the  first  and  second  murderers  were  or 
were  not  known  to  the  household ; but  if  they 
were  not,  the  entrance  of  an  utter  stranger  would, 
I think,  be  more  likely  to  become  the  subject  of 
remark  than  that  of  an  agitated  servant — for 
whose  agitation,  indeed,  the  banquet  itself  might 
go  far  to  account.  I would,  however,  be  inclined 
to  believe,  from  the  fact  of  his  going  there,  that 
the  first  murderer  was  not  so  entirely  a stranger 
as  to  attract  attention.  Before  entering  the  palace, 
he  would  naturally  change  his  dress  and  wash 
himself,  and  appear  at  the  door  of  the  banquet 
hall  habited  like  other  guests,  soldiers,  or  ser- 
vants. In  his  haste,  however,  he  had  left  a stain 
upon  his  face. 

Having  cut  Banquo’s  throat,  he  would  not  be 
likely,  “ for  fear  of  failure,”  to  do  any  more.  He 
tells  of  this  as  his  own  particular  act,  and  by  and 
bye  speaks  of  the  twenty  trenched  gashes,  the 
least  a death  to  nature  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  third  murderer  having  dealt 
these  and  disappeared,  the  first,  if  he  did  any- 
thing, cut  the  dead  man’s  throat,  either  to  have 
something  practical  to  report  of  himself,  or  to 
fulfil  Macbeth’s  injunction — that  there  should  be 
left  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work.”  It  has 
been  thought  that  the  murderer  might  exaggerate 
to  get  more  pay : that  is  to  say,  having  only  cut 
Banquo’s  throat,  he  invented  the  other  wounds. 
But  that  which  erelong  shook  its  head  at  the 
secrets’t  man  of  blood,  had  gory  locks  ” ; it  had 

hrams  out”;  it  had  many  ^‘mortal  murthers  on 
itscro?yw”;  it  was  blood  hollered'^  (its  hair 
tufted  with  blood)  ; and,  as  if  that  were  nothing, 
the  assassination  having  been  complete  without 
it,  it  made  no  show  of  a cut  throat,  which  might 
have  been  an  awful  sight : — 

“ Nay,  never  ope  thy  gory  throat  at  me.” 

The  three  murderers  enter  speaking^  as  the 

But  ” shows ; and  the  second  tells  the  first  to 
dismiss  his  doubts,  for  the  new-comer  plainly 
knows  all  about  it. 

“ He  needs  not  our  mistrust,  since  he  delivers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 

To  the  direction  ju  t.” 

Messrs.  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  A.  Wright’s  note 
is : — 

“ ‘ He  needs  not  our  mistrust  ’ : that  is,  there  is  no 
need  for  us  to  mistrust  him.  The  stranger’s  directions  to 
the  two  murderers  exactly  corresponded  with  Macbeth’s 
previous  instructions.” 


And  the  elliptical  edition — as  one  is  tempted  to 
call  that  published  by  Cassell’s  firm,  from  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  word  in  its  notes  (re- 
markable, in  my  opinion,  for  blood  and  judgment 
well  commingled) — says  : — 

“ ‘ He  needs  not  our  mistrust.’  The  ‘He’  here  seems 
to  refer  to  Macbeth,  but  it  is  said  of  the  third  murderer, 
by  the  second  to  his  associate  the  first  murderer.  The 
meaning  of  the  speech  is,  ‘ We  need  not  mistrust  him,* 
since  he  brings  us  word  -what  we  have  to  do,  exactly 
according  to  our  employer’s  directions.  That  this  is  the 
true  interpretation  is  shown  b}’-  the  first  murderer’s  re- 
joinder : ‘ Then  stand  Vvdth  us.’  As  this  brief  dialogue  is 
managed,  however,  the  effect  is  included  of  the  two  men’s 
sense  of  Macbeth’s  mistrust  of  themselves,  by  thus  send- 
ing a third  to  join  them  and  keep  them  to  their  pledged 
word.” 

It  bas  been  tliouglit  that,  when  the  first  mur- 
derer saj^s  — 

“ Now  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch,” — 

he  may  have  heard  them  coming.  But  from  the 
character  of  the  language  it  is  obvious,  I think, 
that  the  man  is  merely  following  up  his  talk  as 
to  the  daylight  expiring,  and  travellers  behind 
time  making  up  for  delay,  and  that  he  means 
“ They  carbt  be  far  off  His  words  belong 

to  continued  watching,  though  there  is  increased 
expectation ; but  the  third  murderer  speaks  to  a 
fact;  /le  has  detected  « sound,  and  seems  almost 
to  interrupt  the  other,  and  call  him  to  listen, 
with  — 

“ Hark ! I hear  horses.*’ 

They  have  dismounted  at  the  lodge  [(or  some- 
thing of  that  kind),  given  up  their  horses  to  be 
taken  round  the  mile-long  way  to  the  stables; 
and  the  father  has  called  for  and  obtained  a torch, 
on  the  shining  of  which  the  third  murderer  says : 

’Tis  he.’* 

As  to  his  extinguishing  this  light,  much  cannot 
rest  on  that.  I said,  ‘‘  probably  to  do  away  with 
the  chance  of  his  being  recognised,  he  seems  to 
have  struck  down  the  light  (although  he  asked 
about  it),  and  it  was  he  who,  searching  the 
ground,  found  Fleance  escaped.”  I have  been 
asked,  “ Is  it  at  all  likely  that  Macbeth,  in  the 
banquet  hall,  would  inquire  of  the  first  murderer 
whether  Fleance  had  been  killed,  when,  if  he  had 
been  with  them,  he  kneiv  that  he  had  escaped  ? ” 
The  answer  is,  Of  course  he  would.^’  Although 
he  had  been  their  associate,  they  were^  not  to 
know  it.  They  must  remain  in  the  belief  that 
the  man  who  joined  them  had  been  sent  by  him, 
and  in  the  palace  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
simulate  one  who  was  asking  and  receiving  news. 
It  has  been  thought  that,  f the  two  murderers 
were  disappointed  retainers  of  Banquo  (the  pro- 
bability is  that  they  belonged  to  the  army,  of 
which  Macbeth  and  Banquo  had  been  the  joint 
captains,  and  that  they  lacked  advancement),  they 
would  naturally  be  interested  in  extinguishing 
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the  torch,  and  effectually  concealing  themselves. 
But  if  Macbeth  was  there,  darkness  (after  he  had 
had  just  light  enough  to  enable  him  to  aim  his 
first  blows  rightly)  was  infinitely  more  precious 
to  him.  They  might  be  recognised,  and  fly  if  the 
project  miscarried,  and  they  had  nothing  to  lose. 
But  what  if  it  failed,  and  the  king  had  been  re- 
vealed with  a red  hand?  The  point,  however, 
is  not  clear,  and  indeed  many  things  might  be 
said  on  it.  For  instance,  if  the  father  carried  the 
torch,  it  would  fall  with  him ; if  the  son  carried 
it,  he  would  naturally  drop  it  in  the  surprise  of 
attack,  or  cast  it  away  to  favour  his  flight : in 
either  case,  it  might  go  out  of  itself ; and  the 
third  murderer’s  question  may  have  had  reference 
to  his  necessity  for  light  in  searching  for  Fleance. 

It  has  been  asked,  how  it  was  that  the  first 
and  second  murderers  did  not  recognise  Mac- 
beth. The  scarcely  necessary  answer  is,  “ As  it 
was  utterly  important  that  he  should  not  be  re- 
cognised by  anybody,  he  would  be  most  carefully 
disguised.” 

Levity  in  Macbeth’s  talk  with  the  murderer,  in 
the  banquet  hall,  has  been  remarked  by  commen- 
tators, &c.  One  of  the  editions  above  referred  to 
says,  as  to  the  word  safe  (used  as  Fagan  might 
say  to  a friend,  They’re  after  Bill,  but  Nancy’s 
all  righV'') — There  is  a kind  of  grim  levity  in 
the  equivocally-sounding  word  here  used,  that  hor- 
ribly enhances  the  ghastliness  of  the  colloquy 
and  for  myself,  I cannot  help  associating  a tone 
of  light  scorn  with  these  phrases — ‘^the  best 
o’  cut-throats,”  and  the  nonpareil  ” — as  if  Mac- 
beth knew  well  how  little  the  man  had  done. 

It  has  been  considered  that  the  words,  ‘^Thou 
canst  not  say  I did  it ! ” are  j ust  the  sort  of  words 
a murderer  by  deputy  would  use.  But  an  appari- 
tion had  nodded,  Thou  art  the  man  ” — and  with 
such  an  accuser,  he  could  not  hope  to  pass  it  over 
on  the  two  hirelings.  Allan  Paek  Paton. 

Watt  Monument,  Greenock. 


PORTKAIT  OF  CHARLES  DUKE  OF  SCHOMBERG. 

(2"d  S.  X.  494.) 

Looking  over  the  General  Index  of  N.  & Q.” 
I cannot  find  that  any  answer  was  ever  given  to 
the  query,  Is  there  any  portrait  in  existence  of 
Charles  Duke  of  Schomberg  ? ” But  before  re- 
plying to  the  question,  may  I be  allowed  to  put 
another,  viz.,  why  is  the  name  so  generally 
written  with  an  m — Schomberg  ? The  word  is 
evidently  derived  from  schon  (schoen)  and  herg^ 
and  I have  letters  written  by  several  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  illustrious  family 
showing  that  they  invariably  spelt  their  name 
Schowberg.  In  1650-52,  Daret  published  in  Paris 
a series  of  portraits  of  celebrated  men,  with  their 
coats  of  arms,  and  a short  biographical  notice  j 
among  them  is  that  of 


“ Charles  de  Schomberg,  Due  d’Eallwyn,  pair  et 
marechal  de  France  (fils  de  Henri  de  Schomberg  et  de 
Fran9oise  d’Epinay),  naquitk  Nantheuil  le  16  fev^^  1601, 
C^®  de  Nantheuil  & Diviestal.” 

First  married  to  Ann  d’Hallwyn  in  1620,  and 
secondly  to  Marie  d’Hautefort  in  1646.  Distin- 
guished himself  at  the  sieges  of  Salus  and  of 
Perpignan.  Was  sent  as  viceroy  in  Catalonia,  and 
took  Tortosa  by  storm.  His  head-dress  and  mus- 
tachio  as  worn  in  the  time  of  Lewis  XIII.  He 
died  in  1656.  His  coat  of  arms,  like  that  of  his 
father  Henry,  of  whom  I have  also  a portrait, 
who  distinguished  himself  at  Tile  de  Ilh4.  Head- 
dress and  beard  a la  Richelieu. 

Of  Frederic,  Duke  of  Schonberg,  I have  a por- 
trait by  Larmessin,  with  a quite  different  coat  of 
arms.  He  was  of  a different  family,  son  of  Hans 
Meynhard,  Count  of  Schonberg,  M^‘  of  the  High 
and  Low  Palatinate,  and  of  Ann  Sutton,  daughter 
of  Edward  Earl  Dudley.  Born  in  1608,  he  was 
killed  on  .Tuly  11, 1690,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
having,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
left  France  and  entered  the  service  of  William 
Prince  of  Orange.  On  his  return  from  Portugal, 
Lewis  XIV.  wanted  to  give  him  the  marshal’s 
truncheon,  but  at  the  price  of  his  abjuration. 
Here  is  his  noble  reply : — 

“ Ma  religion  m’est  plus  ch^re  que  toutes  choses ; si 
elle  m’empeche  de  monter  k ce  poste  eleve,  e’est  assez  pour 
m’en  consoler  que  le  roi  m’en  ait  juge  digne.” 

His  first  wife  was  his  cousin  Jeanne,  Elizabeth 
de  Schonberg  (whose  daughter  was  she?),  by 
whom  he  had  five  sons — Frederic,  Meynhard,  Otto 
(who  was  killed  under  the  walls  of  Valenciennes  in 
1656),  Henry  (who  died  of  his  wounds  at  Brussels), 
and  Charles  (who  fought  like  a hero  at  Marsaglia, 
at  the  head  of  five  battalions  of  refugees.)  Of 
Meynhard,  Duke  of  Leinster,  Count  of  Schonberg 
and  Mertola,  time  of  Queen  Anne,  I have  a mez- 
zotinto  by  J.  Smith,  after  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller; 
likewise  an  engraving  of  Frederic- Armand  de 
Schonberg  by  Gaillard  after  Kneller.  P.  A.  L. 


HORAT.  CARM.  I.  28. 

(4*^  S.  iv.  112,  181,  239,  297,  341.) 

Permit  me  to  set  Me.  Keightlet’s  mind  at 
rest,  by  the  assurance  that  I have  not  been,  nor 
am  the  least  bit  nettled  by  any  opinions  he  has 
expressed  as  to  my  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
mythology  ” ; the  less  so  as  he  has  done  me  the 
unmerited  honour  of  classing  me  with  such  names 
as  Bentley  and  Person. 

Quintus  Curtius  says  of  Alexander  (1.  iii.  c.  3), 
^‘Ille  nequicquam  diu  luctatus  cum  latentibus 
nodis;  Nihil,  inquit,  interest  quomodo  solmntur ; 
gladioque  ruptis  omnibus  loris,  oraculi  sorteni  vel 
elusit,  vel  implevit  ” — a process  sometimes  as 
convenient  as  summary,  and  one  which  Mr. 
Keightley  seems  to  have  adopted  in  his  treat- 
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ment  of  my  positions  and  assertions.”  Dis- 
senting then,  as  he  says,  totally  from  every  one  of 
these,  I am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  he  still 
maintains  that  the  Koman  religion  knew  nothing 
of  Proserpine  ” — that  the  epodes  of  Horace  are 
not  lyrical,”  and  intended  to  be  sun^  ” — and 
that  this  stanza  of  the  28th  ode  is  the  gift  of  an 
interpolator,  and  the  notion  of  the  hair-cutting 
borrowed  from  Virgil. 

Now  I very  much  regret  that,  in  my  last  com- 
munication, I did  not  give  Libera  instead  of  Lihi- 
Una  as  one  of  the  several  names  by  which  Proser- 
pine was  known ; because  if  any  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  such  writers  as  Cicero,  Livy,  and 
Tucitus,  the  question  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  so 
far  from  the  Roman  religion  knowing  nothing  of 
her,  she  occupied  a very  prominent  place  therein. 
That  Libera  was  identical  with  Proserpine,  I ap- 
peal to  Cicero  {Ln  Verrem,  iv.  48) — et  raptam 
■esse  Liberam,  quam  eandem  Proserpinam  vocant.” 
That  she  was  recognised  in  the  Roman  religion, 
to  the  same  oration,  mihi  ludos  sanctissimos 
maxima  cum  cura  et  cseremonia  Cereri,  Libero, 
Liberceqne  faciundos  ” — ^^mihi  ludos  antiquisshnos, 
qui  primi  Romani  appellati  sunt,”  &c.  And,  as 
still  stronger,  to  lib.  v.  72,  187,  Teque  Ceres  et 
Libera — quarum  sacra  populus  Romanns  a Graecis 
ascita  et  accepta  tantd  religione  et  publice  et  pri- 
vatim  tuetur,  non  ut  ab  illis  hue  adlata,  sed  ut 
caeteris  hinc  tradita  esse  videantur.”  Livy’s  tes- 
timony is,  lib.  xxxiii.  25,  Ex  argento  mulctaticio 
tria  signa  aenea  Cereri,  Liberoque,  et  Liberce 
posuerunt.”  So  again,  xli.  38  — et  alterum 
diem  supplicatio  ad  Cereris  Liberi  Liberceqne  fuit.” 
Tacitus  says  of  Tiberius  {An.  ii.  49),  ‘^.^dem 
dedicavit  Libero,  Liberceqne  et  Cereri  juxta  Cir- 
cum  Maximum.”  The  issue  then,  on  this  point, 
lies  not  so  much  between  Mr.  Keightley  and 
myself,  as  between  him  and  his  German  friends 
on  the  one  part,  and  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  on 
the  other. 

On  the  matter  of  the  epodes,  I will  only  add  to 
my  former  remarks  one  or  two  extracts  from 
Liddell  and  Scott,  sub  voce  iircf^os,  i]  (rarely  6, 
Hephaest.  p.  129,  Ga-isf.),  an  aftersong,  epode, 
part  of  a lyric  ode  sung  after  the  strophe  and 
antistrophe,  Dion.  H.  Comp.  p.  131.  Of  such 
odes,  called  eV^Si/ca,  most  of  Pindar’s  and  the 
Tragic  choruses  consist.  ...  A verse  or  passage 
returning  at  intervals,  a chorus,  burden,  or  re- 
frain, as  in  Theocr.  1,  2.  Bion  1.  Mosch.  3.”  I 
presume  Mr.  Keightley  will  not  deny  that  the 
tmgic  choruses  were  intended  to  be  sung ; Horace 
did  not,  for  he  enjoins  ‘‘  neu  quid  medios  inter- 
cinat  actus.” 

And  now,  ecce  iterum  Crispinus,”  the  dis- 
puted stanza — the  head  and  front  of  my  offend- 
ing.” I honestly  admit  that  it  is  borrowed — 
not  by  an  interpolator,  but  by  my  old  friend 
Flaccus  himself.  He  borrowed  much.  He  prided 


himself  upon  doing  so,  and  thus  says  to  Mecsenas : 
“Qubd  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseris, 

Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice.” 

As  the  quarry  from  which  he  dug  this  stanza,  I 
will  take  leave  to  refer  Mr.  Keightley  to  Simon- 
ides Amorginus,  Els  plou  avOpcawivov,  11-22.  The 
passage  is  too  long  to  quote  in  extenso,  but  I must 
ask  for  space  to  lay  three  or  four  lines  of  it  by 
the  side  of  about  two  from  the  stanza,  to  show 
how  very  near  they  come  : — 

, . . rovs  5’  ‘'Apet  dedfxrjfxeuovs 

Heixirei  fxe\alu7]s  ’AiSrjs  virh  x0oi'os. 

Ot  5’  eV  OuAaerffr}  \ai\aTn  KXovevix^voi, 

Kal  KvixaCLV  TroWoiffi  Trop^upijs  aXhs 
QvilcTKQvcnv  . . 

“ Dant  alios  Furise  torvo  spectacula  Marti ; 

Exitio  est  avidis  mare  nautis.” 

To  Persephone,  as  the  arbiter  of  mortal  fate,” 
I am  quoting  myself,  there  are  the  clearest  allu- 
sions in  many  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  some  more 
than  indirect  to  her  having  to  do  with  this  cut- 
ting off  the  hair.  The  notion  that  it  was  borrowed 
from  Virgil  is  not  original.  It  was  held  by  Cor- 
nutus,  the  preceptor  of  Persius,  but  fully  disposed 
of  by  Macrobius.  Another  name  for  this  goddess 
was  K6p77,  Ion.  Kovpr},  Dor.  Kcopa.  Now,  in  her 
lament  for  Adonis  (Bion.  Idyl.  i.  55,  56),  Aphro- 
dite says : — 

Adfx^ave  UepcreipSi'cc  rhv  efxhu  Trdffiv.  ical  yap  avra 
HoWhu  ifxev  Kpiaatav ' rh  5e  irdr  KaXhv  is  ere  Kurappel. 

And  line  96,  we  have — Kdpa  5e  fiiv  ovk  airoX-uH. 
And  I have  noticed  that  whenever  this  hair-cut- 
ting is  alluded  to,  though  not  immediately  referred 
to  Persephone  as  the  agent,  it  is  always  in  close 
connection  with  her.  Witness  1.  81  in  the  above 
idyl,  and  cf.  the  epitaph  from  Sappho  beginning 
Tt^aSos  ttSe  kovis,  in  which  we  have — 

Ss  KoX  dTto(pBijxivas  ndcrai  reoBdyt  ffiddptp 
dXiK€s  IfxcpTdu  Kparhs  ideuro  nSyaVy 
immediately  preceded  by 

Be^aro  ‘I’epo'e^cfvos  Kvdveos  ddXagos. 

Did  one  wish  for  another,  that  he  might  meet  a 
happy  death,  the  common  phrase  was,  ''EXBoi  is 
oX^t<XTr]v  Upbv  rpixa.  Anth.  P.  vii.  164. 

And  now,  fully  reciprocating  Mr.  Keightley’s 
wish  that  we  may  part  on  the  very  best  possible 
terms,  let  me  candidly  assure  him  that  it  was 
quite  remote  from  m}'’  thought  to  indulge  in  any- 
thing like  a sneer  at  anything  he  may  have 
written  here  or  elsewhere.  What  I said  of  his 
book  I fully  meant.  Not  having  read  it,  I could 
f6rm  no  opinion  of  its  merits,  but  readily  accepted 
his  in  lieu  of  my  own.  I certainly  differ  from  him 
widely  in  much  that  he  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject we  have  discussed — most  of  all  that  the  judg- 
ment of  modern  critics  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  writers  who  lived  at  the  time  when,  and  in  the 
country  where,  the  system  of  which  they  write 
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was  in  full  and  active  force.  And  if  these  are  to 
Ibe  repudiated  as  authority  and  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  the  religion  which  then  prevailed^  and 
under  which  they  lived,  I am  at  a loss  to  conceive 
to  what  source  these  gentlemen  have  gone  for  the 
materials  on  which  they  have  founded  their  views. 

OfWelcker  I know  nothing.  lam  glad  Mr. 
Keightlet  is  satisfied  with  his  commendation. 
In  a case  of  my  own,  I should  have  been  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  a dubious  compliment — one  word 
for  me  and  tiuo  for  himself.  After  all,  = the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating” ; and  from  the 
extensive  sale  of  his  work,  Mr.  Keightlet  has 
reaped  a recompense  more  substantial  than  words, 
and  therefore  has,  and  will,  I trust,  have  still 
greater  cause  to  say  — 

“ Hie  meret  sera  liber  Sosiis,  hie  et  mare  transit, 

Et  longum  note  seriptori  prorogat  sevum.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patehing  Eeetory,  Arundel. 


EHYME  TO  MACKONOCHIE. 

S.  iv.  311.) 

It  is  suggested  by  AlNON.  that  it  might  be  a 
pleasing  puzzle  to  some  readers  of  & Q.”  to 
find  another  rhyme,  in  addition  to  the  three  he 
gives.  Here  are  eight  more,  but  introduced,  I fear, 
by  very  indifferent  verses  : — 

“ Why  so  suspicious, 

Or  avaricious, 

Why  then  wiU  not 
Mr.  Mackonochie 
Give  any  one  a key  ? 

Wherefore  I wot. 

“ ’Tis  for  the  chest  of  alms 
He  feels  such  precious  qualms : 

One  even  hears 
Mr.  Mackonochie 
Won’t  give  his  son  a key  ; 

Such  are  his  fears. 

“ Both  wealthy  and  wise 
Are  small  in  his  eyes ; 

Nor  even  would 
Mr.  Mackonochie 
Give  Solomon  a key, 

E’en  if  he  could. 

“ Thinking  his  alms  chest 
Ear  above  all  the  rest 
Precious  and  rare  ; 

Mr.  Mackonochie 
Won’t  abandon  a key 
Out  of  his  care. 

“ Nay  it  is  even  thought 
Deeming  he  never  ought. 

So  never  would 
Mr.  Mackonochie 
Give  a demon  a key : 

Say  why  he  should. 

“ Yet  independent 
Some  of  his  favour,  went 
To  him,  and  told 
Mr.  Mackonochie 
They  had  foregone  a key. 

Heedless  and  bold. 


“ Once  it  was  said  indeed 
Further  he  did  proceed  : 

In  a great  fright 
Mr.  Mackonochie 
Walked  out  upon  a quay, 

On  a dark  night. 

“ Meaning  to  fling  a key 
Into  the  rolling  sea  : 

By  a chance  rare, 

Somebody  won  a key 
Dropped  by  Madron ochie. 

Ere  he  got  there.” 

F.  C.  H. 


Your  correspondent  seems  to  have  forgotten 
the  following  lines,  which  are  clearly  a continua- 
tion of  those  he  sent  you : — 

“ They,  nothing  caring. 

Insolent,  swearing. 

Made  him  give  in. 

Then  cried,  ‘ Dear  Mackonochie, 

We,  having  won  a key. 

Finger  the  tin.’ 

“ When  he  upbraided  them, 

A Spanish  don  aided  them 
To  press  their  demand. 

They  next  bade  Mackonochie 
Give  the  bold  don  a key 
Straight  out  of  hand.” 

M.  Y. 


THE  WOED  « METEOPOLIS.” 

S.  iv.  335.) 

I venture  humbly  to  protest  against  N.  & Q.” 
appearing  to  endorse  with  its  high  authority 
Tewars’  astonishing  assumption  that  The  Time» 
is  absurd”  when  it  styles  “the  bishopric  of 
London  the  metropolitan  see,”  and  that  “ the 
capital  city”  and  “the  metropoEs”  cannot  be 
“convertible  terms.”  I have  no  pretensions  to 
write  as  a classical  scholar;  but  knowing  that) 
from  time  whereof  my  own  memory  at  least 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  statutes  drayrn  by 
educated  men  and  interpreted  by  educated  judges 
have  always  adopted  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
which  Tewars  complains,  I was  so  startled  as 
to  take  down  my  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  look 
at  the  word  fxr)Tp6Tro\is.  What  I find  there 
only  increases  my  bewilderment  as  to  whether 
Tewars  is  in  jest  or  earnest.  It  tells  me  that 
Herodotus  gives  the  title  “to  “ Athens  in  relation 
to  her  Ionian  colonies”;  that  both  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  give  it  to  “Doris,  in  relation  to  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians”;  that  Hippocrates  styles 
the  brain  “ the  metropolis  of  cold  ” ; and  that 
Stephanus  Byzantinus  (the  highest  authority  of 
all,  because  a modern  one),  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  uses  the  word  “ in  our  sense — 
capital  city.”  This  is  what  I learn  from  Lid- 
dell and  Scott.  I turn  to  English  dictionaries. 
Bailey  (23rd  edition,  1773)  : “The  chief  city  of 
a province  or  kingdom.”  Perry  (1805) : “ The 
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mother  city,  the  chief  city  of  any  country.” 
Walker  (1846) : The  mother  city,  the  chief  city 
of  any  country  or  district.”  I feel  half  ashamed, 
however,  of  asking  you  to  waste  your  space  even 
by  these  few  proofs  that,  from  Herodotus  to  The 
Times,  the  blunder  which  Tewaks  exposes  (if  it 
be  a blunder)  has  been  committed  by  everybody 
who  has  had  occasion  to  use  the  word  in  question. 
I venture  again  to  repeat,  that  my  great  difficulty 
is  in  grasping  what  your  correspondent  means. 
If  England  has  a metropolis  at  all,  I presume 
this  is  London;  and  what  is  in  or  connected 
with  the  metropolis  is,  I suppose,  metropolitan.” 
Does  Tewaks  wish  metropolises,  like  pocket- 
boroughs,  to  be  abolished?  or  does  his  objection 
consist  in  the  fact  that  some  other  city  better 
deserves  the  dignity  ? D.  C.  L. 


The  absurdity  of  The  Times  in  styling  the 
bishopric  of  London  the  metropolitan  see  is  only 
of  a piece  with  the  general  confusion  of  words 
and  their  meanings  which  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  the  daily  press.  Label,  I believe,  is  merely 
a Mosaical  apologue  typifying  the  establishment 
of  some  printing  house  issuing  a daily  gazette  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  As  Canterbury  is  the 
metropolitan  see,  London  cannot  be.  The  term 
is  incorrectly  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  ; but 
is  Tewaks  correct  in  thinking  that  it  is  improper 
to  call  London  the  ^ metropolis,’  as  if  the  capital 
city  and  the  metropolis  were  convertible  terms”  ? 
‘M.yiTpd'iroXLs  is  mother  state  or  city;  and  Liddell 
and  Scott  show  that  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  in 
the  year  500  a.d.,  perhaps  uses  it  as  capital  city 
in  our  sense.”  The  principal  city,”  says  Richard- 
son, of  a country  or  district,  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical ” ; and  he  quotes  Hackluyt’s  Voyages,  where 
Moscow  is  termed  the  metropolite  city.”  One 
might  cite  many  good  authors  to  show  that  Lon- 
don is  properly  called  the  Metropolis.  The  con- 
fusion arises  in  the  accident  which  has  given  to 
Canterbury  an  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence  in  Eng- 
land, else  throughout  Christendom  the  metro- 
politan bishop  of  a province  was  located  in  the 
chief  town  of  the  province.  The  ancient  synods 
styled  him  Metropolite  (Barrow  quoted  by  Ri- 
chardson), and  metropolites  of  chief  cities  were 
called  Archbishops.  When  the  Church  began  to 
tower  up  over  the  temporalities,  the  corruption 
created  a corresponding  corruption  in  language, 
and  Mother  Church  overrode  Mother  State.  It 
is  not  that  London  is  not  the  metropolis,  but  that 
Canterbury  is  called  the  metropolitan  see  by  an 
aggressive  solecism  of  the  clerics.  The  Bishop  of 
London,  in  correctness  of  language,  is  the  metro- 
politan bishop  ; only,  owing  to  the  above  solecism, 
it  has  become  customary  not  to  style  him  so.  As 
custom  gives  the  law.  The  Times  was  slovenly  in 


deviating  from  it ; but  by  chance  it  happened  to 
stumble  on  the  older  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
the  more  correct.  As  to  when  the  word  was  first 
used  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  I have  no  idea ; 
nor  does  it  matter,  if  it  be  the  correct  meaning. 
Eacciolati  gives  it  as  mother  city  of  any  country,” 
and  quotes  the  edicts  of  Theodosius  and  Valen- 
tinianus  raising  Berytus,  a city  of  Phoenicia,  to 
the  dignity  of  a metropolis : — 

“ Propter  multas  justasque  causas,  metropolitano  no- 
mine ac  dignitate  civitatem  Eery  turn  decernimus  exor- 
nandam.” 

In  French  even,  metropole  meant  formerly 
ville  capitale  d’une  province.”  Then  the  eccle- 
siastical sense  overlaid  it,  and  it  became  appli- 
cable to  archbishoprics  only.  So  that  Paris,  Bor- 
deaux, and  Rouen  are  each  a metropolis — sont 
des  metropoles.”  I may  conclude  with  some 
words  of  Bescherelle,  valuable  not  only  to  prove 
this  point,  but  to  teach  the  duty  of  a parent  state 
(^lx7]rp6TioXis)  to  her  colonies : — 

“ Se  dit  d’un  etat  par  rapport  a ses  colonies.  Les  colo- 
nies doivent  etre  protegees  par  leur  metropole.” 

C.  A.  W. 

Mayfair,  W. 


HANGING  OR  MARRYING. 

(4:^^  S.  iv.  294.) 

John  Manningham’s  Diary,  lately  printed  by 
Sir  W.  Tite,  has  the  following  entry  on  this  sub- 
ject at  p.  102,  under  date  December  12,  1602 : — 

“ It  is  the  custome  (not  the  lawe)  in  Fraunce  and 
Italy,  that  yf  anie  notorious  professed  strumpet  will  begg 
for  a husband  a man  which  is  going  to  execution,  he 
shal  be  reprieved,  and  she  may  obteine  a pardon,  and 
marry  him,  that  both  their  ill  lives  may  be  bettered  by 
so  holie  an  action.  Hence  grew  a jeast,  when  a scoffing 
gentlewoman  told  a gentleman  shee  heard  that  he  was  in 
some  danger  to  have  been  hanged  for  some  villanie,  ha 
answered,  ‘ Truely,  madame,  I was  feard  of  nothing  soa 
much  as  you  would  have  begd  me.’ 

“ In  England  it  hath  bin  vsed  that  yf  a woman  will 
beg  a condemned  person  for  her  husband,  shee  must  come 
in  hir  smocke  onely,  and  a white  rod  in  hir  hand:  as 
Sterril  said  he  had  seen. 

“ Montagne  tells  of  a Piccard  that  was  going  to  exe- 
cution, and  when  he  sawe  a limping  wenche  coming  to 
begg  him,  ‘ Oh,  shee  limps,  she  limps ! ’ sayd  hee,  ‘ dis- 
patch me  quickly,’  preferring  death  before  a limping 
wife.” 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Gay  Street,  Bath. 

Victor  Hugo  bas  made  use  of  this  custom  upon 
which  to  turn  the  plot  of  his  powerful  romance, 
Noti'e  Dame  de  Paris. 

Pierre  Gringoire,  a philosophical  mountebank, 
finds  himself,  houseless  and  moneyless,  wandering 
hap-hazard  through  the  streets  of  Paris.  Putting 
one  foot  before  the  other,  he  unconsciously  drifts 
into  a quartier  corresponding  in  those  days  to 
the  Whitefriars  of  our  own  metropolis.  He  is 
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pronounced  to  “be  a spy  by  tbe  swash-bucklers 
and  Bohemians  who  surround  him,  and  condemned 
to  be  hung  by  a magnate  known  as  the  King  of 
Cant,  a paladin  of  this  Parisian  Alsatia. 

The  rope  is  round  his  neck,  a barrel  is  about  to 
be  kicked  from  beneath  his  feet,  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  immemorial  custom,  the  women  are 
brought  in  and  passed  before  the  wretched  phi- 
losopher that  they  may  have  the  option  of  mar- 
rying him  or  seeing  him  hung.  A dancing-girl, 
Esmeralda,  consents  to  be  his  wife  : he  is  imme- 
diately handed  over  to  her,  and  his  persecutors 
return  to  their  wassail  and  their  dice. 

Julian  Shakman. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  F.  E.  S.  to  know  that, 
among  the  old  Manx  “Temporal  Customary 
Laws,’’  A.D.  1577,  is  the  following: — 

“If  any  man  take  a woman  by  constraint,  or  force  her 
against  her  will,  if  she  be  a wife  he  must  suffer  the  law 
for  her.  If  she  be  a maid  or  single  woman,  the  Deemster 
shall  give  her  a rope,  a sword,  and  a ring ; and  she  shall 
have  her  choice  to  hang  with  the  rope,  cut  off  his  head 
with  the  sword,  or  marry  him  with  the  ring ! ” 

Isle  of  Man.  J.  M.  Jeefcott. 


In  Meliqui^  Antiquce,  vol.  i.  p.  288,  your  cor- 
respondent F.  E.  S.  will  find  the  following  allu- 
sion to  this  subject : — 

“Of  life  and  dath  no  we  chuse  the, 

There  is  the  woman,  here  is  the  galowe  tree ; 

Of  boothe  choyce  harde  is  the  parte  ; 

The  woman  is  the  warsse,  driue  forthe  the  carte.” 

J.  P.  Moekis. 

22,  Sandstone  Koad,  Old  Swan,  Liverpool. 


Taktae  King  S.  iv.  891.)^ — Everythinp",  I 
believe,  that  is  or  can  be  known  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  second  chapter  of  my  Tales 
and  Popular  Fictions.  Thos.  Keightley. 

Heney  St.  John  (4**’  S.  iv.  275.)--The  name  of 
the  gentleman  whose  life  was  taken,  in  the  quarrel 
alluded  to  by  G.  A.  H.,  was  not  Escott,  but  Est- 
court.  In  an  old  news-letter,  among  the  Marquis 
of  Bath’s  papers,  I have  met  with  the  following 
notice  of  this  matter : — 

“ Dec.  13,  1684. 

“ The  Evidence  against  S‘  Johns  was,  that  he 
calling  S’"  W“  Estcourt  ‘ Asse,’  & S'^  William  repljdng, 
‘ You  are  a fool,’  S*  Johns  threw  a bottle  at  S*"  and 
immediately  followed  it  with  his  sword  (as  Sir  W“  sat 
on  his  chair  unarm’d),  and  after  he  had  wounded  him, 
cuft  his  face  with  his  fist,  saying,  ‘ Beg  my  pardon ! ’ 
several  times:  which  S’^  William  took  patiently  and 
replied  nothing,  being  mortally  wounded  in  the  belly  by 
one  wound  which  fitted  M*"  S*  John’s  little  sword,  & in 
the  groin  by  a large  wound  which  fitted  Colonel  Web’s 
broad-sword,  as  the  Chirurgeons  (which  probed  them 
both)  attested  : and  also  that  both  those  wounds,  or 
either  of  them  were  mortal,  & that  both  their  swords 
were  bloody  & greisy : so  they  were  both  found  guilty  of 
murder.  The  Drawer  at  the  tavern  where  this  murder 


was  done,  for  minceing  his  evidence  & denying  what  he 
swore  at  the  Coroner’s  Inquest,  is  comitted  to  Newgate, 
& also  M*"  Higden  is  comitted  for  the  like  in  the  case 
between  Montgomery  & Narborne  .... 

“ This  morning  Judgement  was  pronounced  against 
the  malefactors  at  the  Sessions,  where  M^"  S*  Johns, 
Web,  &c.,  received  sentence  of  Death  : two  to  be  hanged 
for  clipping  & coyning,  and  one  woman  to  be  burnt  for 
the  same.  It’s  not  yet  said  whether  there  will  be  any 
pardons  granted.” 

In  a later  news-letter,  “ Dec.  30, 1684  ” : — 

“ Yesterday  His  Majesty’s  warrants  for  the  pardon  of 
M*"  Johns  & Colfi  Web  were  sent  to  M’^  Solicitor  Finch, 
who  is  to  draw  up  their  pardon.” 

And  lastly,  “Jan.  13,  168f  — 

“ This  day  S*  Johns  and  Web’s  pardons  were  sealed.*" 

J.  E.  Jackson, 

Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham. 

Lady  Heaed  (4^^  S.  iv.  362.) — The  lady  to 
whom  your  correspondent  (Miss  Bainbeidge) 
alludes  never  was  Lady  Heard,  as  she  died  Aug. 
30,  1783,  and  her  husband  was  not  knighted  until 
June  2,  1786.  She  was  the  mother  of  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  G.C.B.,  first  baronet  of  Ochterlony  j 
and  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Harrison  (Windsor 
Herald),  of  Heralds’  College,  informs  me  that  to 
the  best  of  his  belief,  after  Sir  Isaac  Heard’s  death, 
the  portrait  inquired  about  by  Miss  Bainbeidge 
was  forwarded  either  to  the  present  Sir  Charles 
Ochterlony  or  to  his  father.  There  was  a Lady 
Heard,  as  Sir  Isaac  married  a second  time. 

The  Editoe  of  Debeett. 

INatueal  (4‘^  S.  iv.  192, 374.) — This  term  is  used 
for  a legitimate  parent  as  well  as  for  a legitimate 
child,  e.  g.  “ Our  said  uncle  Edward,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  eldest  brother  to  our  natural  most  gra- 
cious late  mother  Queen  Jane.”  This  passage  is 
from  the  first  letters  patent  granted  to  Somerset 
as  Protector,  dated  March  13, 1546-7. 

Hilton  Henbueny. 

I wish  to  strengthen  Me.  Wm.  Bates’  opinion 
of  the  use  of  this  expression  by  a singular  example 
in  a theological  work  (date  1651),  concerning 
the  author  of  which  I have  elsewhere  made  a 
query : 

“ ‘ That  God  should  put  his  own  Son  upon  this  work. 
His  Son,  his  natural  Son,  his  own  Image,  his  onely  Son,’ 
&c.  The  one  and  only  Mediator.”— 1st  Treatise,  p.  122, 
by  John  Brinsley,  1651. 

J.  A.  G. 

Biblical  Heealdey  (4*'*  S.  iv.  146.)  — Your 
correspondent  Upthoepe  says  that  in  a volume 
in  his  possession,  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
British  Compendium^  it  is  recorded  that — 

“Abel,  the  second  son  of  Adam,  bore  his  father’s  coat 
quartered  with  that  of  his  mother  Eve,  she  being  an 
heiress,  viz.  gules  and  argent;  and  Joseph’s  coat  was. 
Party  per  pale  argent  and  gules.” 

Now  in  Sylvanus  Morgan’s  Sphere  of  Gentry 
(edit.  1661),  book  i.  on  “ Nobility  Dative,”  refer-^ 
ring  to  the  shield  of  Adam,  he  says : — 
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“ The  blazon  of  whose  shield  is,  Gules,  an  in-escocheon 
argent  (for  Eve)  ; the  shield  being  yet  without  any 
charge  saving  colour  and  metal,  denoting  their  honour 
and  innocencj^  for  in  Adam’s  shield  there  was  not  any 
colour  till  he  put  forth  his  armes  to  receive  the  aple 
which  was  the  lirst  unhappy  bearing ; neither  was  there 
any  of  their  posterity  did  retein  the  first  bearing  but 
Abel,  who  bore  his  father’s  and  mother’s  coat  quarterly, 
she  being  an  heir.” 

And  in  the  engraving  below,  the  coat  is  repre- 
sented quarterly,  gules  and  arg.,  with  a shep- 
herd’s crook  bendwise  behind  the  shield,  signifying 
that  he  was  a shepheard.” 

As  to  Joseph’s  coat,  in  book  ii.  p.  5 he  says:  — 

“Come  I now  to  Joseph’s  coat,  which  though  it  was 
divided  as  Adam’s  shield  and  checquered  with  black  and 
white,  or  Tranche  with  averse  and  different  providences, 
3’et  a time  should  come  when  he  might  say  ‘ iEquabit 
nigras  Candida  una  dies.’  ” 

J.  S.  Udal. 

10  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

Hylton  Castle  (4^**  S.  iv.  313.) — In  December 
1762,  the  castle  and  manor  of  Hylton  were  pur- 
chased in  Chancery  by  Mrs.  Bowes,  widow  of 
George  Bowes,  Esq.,  of  Streatlam  and  Gibside, 
for  33,800/. ; and  her  great-grandson,  John  Bowes, 
Esq.  (son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Strathmore),  is  the 
present  proprietor.  (Vide  Fordyce’s  History  of 
Durham,  vol.  ii.  p.  545,  1857.)  The  castle  has 
since  been  sold  to  William  Briggs,  Esq.,  of  Sun- 
derland, who  has  made  considerable  alterations ; 
the  two  modern  wings  having  been  removed  and 
the  interior  of  the  original  structure  made  suitable 
to  the  requirements  of  a modern  mansion.  Your 
correspondent  is  also  referred  to  N.  & Q.”  3*^  S. 
X.  88,  152.  J.  Manuel. 

Yewcastle-on-Tyne. 

There  is  a very  full  and  interesting  account  of 
Hylton  Castle — its  possessors,  antiquarian  and 
legendary  history  connected  with  it,  plate  of  seals 
and  arms,  and  the  descent  of  the  property,  in 
Burke’s  Historic  Lands  of  England,  p.  129-149. 

Samuel  Shaw. 

^^Recognitio  Futura”  (4‘5'S.  iv.  313.) — I am 
aware  it  will  not  aid  F.  M.  J.  to  be  told  that  1 
have  before  me  the  MS.  of  an  essay  under  the 
above  title,  advocating  (and  in  the  opinion  of  the 

Vicar  of quite  conclusively)  the  negative 

side  of  the  question.”  If,  however,  I am  not  mis- 
taken, the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hawker  of  Plymouth 
held  the  same  view  : the  opposite  and  popular 
notion  being,  as  I think,  neither  supported  by 
Scripture  nor  reason — the  voice  of  the  pulpit,  the 
utterances  of  poetry,  and  the  sentiment  of  many 
pious  people  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

J.  H. 

John  Kemp,  Aechbishop  of  Canterbury 
(4^5^  S.  iv.  314.) — It  may  interest  your  corre- 
spondent the  Rev.  T.  S.  Norgate  to  tell  him  of 
the  fine  figure  of  Archbishop  Kemp  in  the  east 
window  of  the  church  at  Bolton  Percy.  He  forms 


the  central  one,  having  on  either  side  two  Arch- 
bishops of  York,  and  is  represented  as  habited  in 
chasuble,  dalmatic,  pallium,  and  embroidered  stole. 
On  his  hands  are  jewelled  gloves,  and  on  his  feet 
sandals.  His  right  hand  is  upraised  in  the  act  of 
benediction,  whilst  his  left  holds  a crosier.  Under- 
neath the  figure  are  the  arms  of  Kemp — gules,, 
three  garbs  or,  two  and  one,”  impaling  those  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  was  Archbishop  of 
York  from  1426  to  1452,  when  he  was  translated 
to  Canterbury,  which  see  he  held  until  1454,  and 
was  created  a cardinal  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  m 
1452,  when  Henry  VI.  was  King  of  England. 

John  Pickford,  M.A.. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

Leaden  Combs  (4‘^  S.  iv.  232,  326.)  — 

“Poisoned  by  Hair  Dye. — Dr.  Witberwax  of  Iowa, 
died  some  time  ago  with  peculiar  and  obscure  symptoms.. 
The  Scott  County  Medical  Society  appointed  a committee 
to  investigate  the  causes  which  led  to  his  death,  it  having 
been  the  opinion  of  several  medical  gentlemen  that  he- 
died  from  the  effects  of  lead  poison.  The  committee  have 
prepared  their  report,  in  which  they  unanimously  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  Dr.  Witherwax’s  death 
was  rightly  surmised,  and  that  the  poison  was  introduced 
into  the  system  through  the  use  of  hair-dressing  or  dye. 
For  four  years  previous  to  his  demise  Dr.  VVitherwax  hafi 
used  the  dressing  almost  dail}"  on  his  hair  and  whiskers, 
and  frequent^  during  the  whole  period  suffered  from 
pains  which  were  similar  to  those  produced  by  lead  colie. 
Drs.  Hozen  and  Cantwell  each  made  four  separate  analyses 
of  the  liver  of  Dr.  W.,  and  one  of  the  kidneys,  and  found 
lead  in  the  tissues  of  those  organs  each  time.” — Medical 
Press. 

Some  people  die  from  too  good  living,  others 
again  from  overdyeing.  The  above  cutting  from 
the  Medical  Pi-ess  is  a melancholy  instance  of  the 
dire  effect  of  the  abominable  habit  of  dyeing 
one’s  hair  and  whiskers,  which  not  only  strangely 
disfigures  people’s  faces,  but  even,  as  in  the  above 
case,  shortens  life  j so  that,  instead  of  staying  the 
course  of  time,  it  only  tends  to  hasten  it.  It  is  a 
sad  mistake  to  suppose  that  dyeing  the  hair  makes 
a wrinkled  face  look  3*oung  ] it  only  shows  the 
weakness  of  wishing  to  appear  so.  As  a Cockney 
would  say  — 

“ It  is  an  ill  hair  where  ^mu  gain  nothing.” 

The  celebrated  Mdlle.  Mars  is  said  to  have  died 
from  the  same  cause.  P.  A.  L. 

Amicia,  Daughter  of  Hugh  Kevelioc  (4^ 
S.  iv.  334.) — Hugh  Kevelioc  Earl  of  Chester  had 
seven  daughters — Amicia  wife  of  Ralph  Main- 
waring,  by  his  first  wife,  name  unknown ; by  the 
second  wife,  Bertrede  daughter  of  Simon  Count  of 
Evreux ; Maude,  wife  of  David  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don ; Mabel,  wife  of  William  Earl  of  Arundel ; 
Agnes,  wife  of  WTlliam  Earl  of  Derby  ; Hawise, 
wife  of  Robert  de  Quincey  ; Cicely,  and  Margery. 
The  house  of  Stuart  was  descended  from  Maude 
and  Hawise,  but  I can  trace  no  descent  from  Ber- 
treda  de  Audley,  the  daughter  of  Amicia,  unless 
(which  seems  doubtful)  Hugh  Audley,  first  Lord 
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of  tlie  younger  branch,  was  a descendant  of  Ber- 
treda,  and  not  a son  of  her  husba,nd’s  stepmother, 
Ela  de  Longiiepee.  If  Sir  Thomas  Mainwaring 
Oould  prove  that  dubious  point,  the  descent  would 
then  run  as  follows : — Bertreda  de  Mainwaring  (or 
Mesnilwarine) ; James  Audley  her  son,  Nicholas 
his  son,  Hugh  his  son,  Alesia  his  daughter,  John 
Neville  her  son,  Kalph  his  son.  Cicely  his  daughter. 
King  Edward  IV.  her  son.  Heementeude. 

Still  Watees  -rtjn  Dee?  ” (4^^  S.  iv.  133.) — 
I recently  heard  this  proverb  given  thus  ; Still 
waters  run  deep,  and  the  devil  lies  at  the  bottom.’’ 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Steee  S.  iv.  336.)— This  word  is  the  French 
stkre,  and  means  a cubic  metre.  It  was  adopted 
from  the  Greek  ar^peos,  solid,  and  is  incorporated 
in  the  English  words  stereobate,  stereography, 
stereometry,  stereoscope,  stereotomy,  stereotype, 
and  their  compounds.  (See  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke’s 
Dictionary i)  T.  J.  Beckton. 

This  word  is,  doubtless,  corrupted  from  the 
French  septier,  setier,  a measure  of  twelve  bushels ; 
of  liquors,  about  two  English  gallons;  of  land, 
about  three  acres.  Conf.  the  old  French  word 
stier,  which  Roquefort  renders  septier,  mesure  de 
grains ; on  appeloit  aussi  de  ce  nom  les  greniers 
publics.”  See  also  the  Med.  Lat.  steura  in  Du- 
fi’^sne.  R.  S.  Chaenoce. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

In  Noel  and  Chapsal  I find:  Sth^e,  s.  m. 
(o-repcoy,  sclide),  unit^  des  mesures  de  bois  de 
chauffage ; il  est  egal  au  metre  cube.” 

P.  A.  L. 

St.  Aleelda  (4^^  S.  iv.  297.) — Oswy,  King  of 
Bernicia,  had  a natural  daughter,  whose  name  is 
variously  spelt  Alkleda,  Alfleda,  and  Alchfieda, 
■who  married  Peada,  King  of  Mercia,  about  650, 
and  afterwards  murdered  her  husband.  Can  this 
estimable  lady  be  the  saint  of  whom  your  corre- 
spondent is  in  search  ? Heemeeteede. 

Old  Feeech  Woeds  (4^*^  S.  iv.  96, 178,  341.) 
I hope  all  your  correspondents  who  have  taken  so 
much  pains  to  elucidate  these  will  accept  my  best 
thanks.  Oure  is  correctly  transcribed,  but  I fear 
not  ainosuoient,  which,  it  has  been  privately  sug- 
gested to  me,  should  be  amesnoient.  I have  no 
doubt  this  is  right.  Oele%  is  a mistake  for  oeilez 
either  of  the  compositor  or  myself.  The  writing 
of  the  MS.  is  faint  in  many  parts,  and  renders 
mistakes  easy. 

May  I put  one  more  word  on  the  list  ? What 
is  meant  by  un  eawer  dargent  par  toute  sorrez 
et  partiez  de  diuerses  vires  et  roses  ” ? 

Heemeeteede. 

Doe  Salteeo  (4‘^  S.  iii.  580.) — The  portrait  of 
this  eccentric  is  still  wanted.”  I shall  feel  ob- 


liged by  a communication  from  any  one  willing  to 
lend  or  sell  a copy  of  the  engraving.  Permit  me 
at  the  same  time  to  return  thanks  to  Me.  G.  A. 
ScHEEMPEE  and  Me.  C.  A.  Fedeeee  ; the  first  for 
his  obligingloan  of  ‘‘Les  Papillotesde  Jasmin,”  and 
the  other  for  a charming  portrait  of  the  Gascon 
poet  from  the  Magasin  pittoresque.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Jasmin’s  masterpiece,  the  “ Blind 
Girl  of  Castel  Cuille,”  by  Longfellow’^  translation, 
will  perhaps  be  glad  of  a reference  to  the  version 
of  Lady  G.  Fullerton  published  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  Bentley. 

William  E.  A.  Axoe,  F.R.S.L. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

The  Ambelatoe  : E.  W.  Beatlet  (4‘^  S.  iv. 
284.) — Your  correspondent  J.  A.  G.,  in  his  notice 
of  the  medicinal  spring  at  Dulwich,  quotes  from  a 
mutilated  copy  of  The  Ambidator,  and  says  he 
thinks  “ it  was  an  early  publication  of  Mr.  Bray- 
ley’s.’’  In  this  he  is  mistaken,  as  the  first  edition 
of  this  little  work  appeared  before  that  gentleman 
was  born.  The  earliest  edition  I have  seen  is  that 
of  1774,  but  it  was  not  the  first.  Now,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Brayley  was  born  a year  previously  to  this  date, 
consequently  he  was  not  the  author,  although 
nearly  half  a century  later  he  edited  an  edition  of 
the  work.  The  editions  I have  seen  of  The  Ambu- 
lator ; or  a Pocket  Companion  for  the  Tour  of  Lon- 
don and  its  Environs  (besides  the  one  named)  are 
those  of  1787,  1792  (the  fourth),  1793  (the  fifth), 
1796  (the  eighth),  1807,  1811  (the  eleventh), 
and  1820  (the  twelfth).  The  latter  v/as  enlarged 
and  edited  by  Brayley.  Your  correspondent  speaks 
of  the  imperfect  notice  of  Mr.  Brayley ’s  works 
in  the  last  edition  of  Loivndes,  a remark  in  which 
I cordially  join.  Besides  the  omission  of  that 
interesting  work  the  Londoniana,  I find  no  notice 
of  The  Grand  Alphabet  of  Alphabets,  1800 ; Syr 
Reginald,  or  the  Black  Tower,  1803  ; The  W orks 
of  the  late  Edward  Dayes,  1805 ; Description  of 
Views  illustrative  of  the  Works  of  Robert  Bloom- 
field, with  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  1806  ; The  Graphic 
Rlustrator,  1834;  and  other  works  of  this  pains- 
taking and  industrious  antiquary. 

Several  interesting  notices  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Brayley 
may  be  found  scattered  through  the  first  volume 
of  the  Autobiography  of  John  Britton,  his  worthy 
coadj  utor  in  so  many  literary  undertakings. 

Edwaed  F.  Rimbaelt. 

EniOT2io2  (4^^  S.  iv.  215,  243,  299.) — Not  to 
seem  wanting  in  proper  courtesy,  I crave  an  inch 
of  space  to  record  my  thanks  to  the  two  gentle- 
men who  have  so  obligingly  replied  to  my  query 
on  the  above  word.  Although  not  going  with 
them  entirely,  I am  bound  to  say  that  their  ob- 
servations show  both  learning  and  research,  and 
much  ability  in  the  handling.  John  Wesley’s 
rendering  of  the  word  {Explanatory  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament')  seems  quite  worth  noting ; — 
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“ All  things  needful  for  our  souls  and  bodies;  not  only 
* the  meat  that  perisheth,’  but  the  sacramental  bread,  and 
thy  grace,  the  food  which  ‘ endureth  to  eternal  life.’  ” 

It  may  hardly  be  worth  mentioning  that  the 
true  meaning  of  &pros  is  a loaf,  as  inMat.  vii.  9 

Edmtjitd  Tew,  M.A. 

Misapprehensions  (4*^  S.  hi.  652,  610;  iv. 
86,  245.) — Victor  Hugo’s  Nation  of  the  Haid- 
schnuken,  Prince  Piickler-Muskau  alluded  to,  has 
been  out-Heroded”  lately  by  the  ex-peer  him- 
self in  his  N Homme  qui  rit  and  Les  Travailleurs 
de  la  Mer,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  Frith  of 
Forth  is  called  Premihre  des  Quatre,  and  in  paren- 
theses “First  of  the  Fourth.”  The  best  of  it  is, 
that  this  blunder  was  pointed  out  by  an  English 
correspondent  before  the  publication  of  the  work, 
but  the  poet  refused  to  correct  it,  saying,  “ If 
there  is  a mistake,  it  is  the  same  as  reported  by 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Paris  Observatory,”  and  he 
added,  vhth  modest  assurance,  “ Du  reste,  je  ne 
crois  pas  qu’il  y ait  erreur.”  P.  A.  L. 

Etiquette  (4‘^  S.  iv.  215.) — Walker,  in  his 
Critical  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  says,  “ This 
word  crept  into  use  some  years  after  Johnson 
wrote  his  Dictionary,  nor  have  I found  it  in  any 
other  I have  consulted.”  It  is  not  in  Johnson’s 
Pocket  Dictionary.  Noel  and  Chapsal  give  the 
derivation  from  est  hue  = there  is  here.  Huet 
derives  it  from  ^‘"^rlxos,  stichus,  stichetus,  sti- 
chetta,  etiquette.  Les  Ethiques  d’Aristote”;  like- 
wise from  the  Gr.  ^0tKbs=that  which  concerns  man- 
ners and  morals.  J.  J.  Rousseau  says : “ ‘ Mettre 
tous  ses  devoirs  en  etiquette  ’ ; c^r^monial  de  la 
cour,  usages  dans  la  society.”  (Acad.) 


Micah  Hall  oe  Mam  Tor  (4‘^  S.  iv.  294.) — 
There  was  a gentleman  of  this  name  who  resided 
at  Castleton  in  the  Pligh  Peak,  and  practised  as 
an  attorney  there  for  a great  number  of  years. 
He  directed  the  following  inscription  to  be  placed 
on  his  monument,  and  his  intention  was  carried 
into  effect: — 


“ To  the  Memory  of 
Micah  Hall,  Gent", 

A tto  rn  ey-at-L  aw. 

Who  died  on  the  14^^^  of  May,  1804, 
Aged  79  years. 

Quid  eram,  nescitis. 

Quid  sura  nescitis. 

Ubi  abii,  nescitis. 

Valete.” 


B. 


Blight  and  Patch  (4^^  S.  iv.  327.)— These 
names  of  the  murdered  and  the  murderer  will  be 
found  embodied  in  the  humorous  verse  of  Thomas 
Hood  in  “ Skying  a Copper”  : — 


“ Before  one  eye  appeared  a Blight, 
The  other  eye  a Patch.” 


I remember  some  years  since  quoting  these  lines 


I to  the  poet’s  only  son,  who  could  not  divine  their 
meaning  — showing  the  necessity  of  placing  foot- 
notes to  the  more  obscureyew.r  de  mots  or  the  double- 
entendres  of  the  great  punster,  which  will  become 
unintelligible  to  future  readers.  This  hint  may 
perhaps  be  worth  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Moxon 
& Co.  Luke  Limner,  F.S.A. 

Miltoniana  : Lines  attributed  to  Milton 
(4**^  S.  iv.  195.) — J.  W.  H.  may  rest  assured  that 
the  “Extempore  Lines  upon  a Faggot”  are  not 
by  Milton.  Their  insertion  in  a volume  of  Oxford 
i and  Cambridge  Miscellany  Poems,  as  the  produc- 
! tion  of  Milton,  must  have  been  the  work  of  some 
’ wit  of  the  time ; although  I must  confess  it  is 
i difficult  to  see  the  joke,  as  no  one  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  poet’s  life  and  works  could 
I for  one  instant  believe  him  to  have  been  the 
j author  of  such  a stupid. piece  of  coarseness.  In 
' several  poetical  miscellanies  of  the  end  of  the 
; seventeenth  century,  these  lines  are  attributed  to 
j the  licentious  Earl  of  Rochester — the  very  poet  of 
! all  others  of  his  time  likely  to  have  penned  such 
^ ribaldry.  Further  proof  of  his  being  the  author 
i may  be  found  in  The  Works  of  the  Earls  of 
I Rochester,  Roscommon,  and  Dorset,  edit.  1776, 

I (vol.  i.  p.  67),  where  they  are  printed  among  the 
! works  of  the  former.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

Broidered  (4‘^  S.  iv.  251,  301.) — In  all  the 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  broydered  (how- 
I ever  spelt),  which  De  Moravia  cites  from  the 
j Old  Testament,  the  context  will  show  that  this 
I word  signifies  the  ornamentation  of  textile  fabrics 
by  needlework.  All  these  instances  may  be  found 
as  well  in  the  Geneva  Bible,  as  also  in  the  present 
Authorised  Version.  In  the  former  (the  Geneva 
version)  the  word  broyded  is  used  both  at  I Tim. 
ii.  9,  and  at  1 Pet.  iii.  3 {vide  edit.  J.  Crespin, 
sm.  4to,  Geneva,  1568 ; and  the  Amsterdam  edit, 
fob  1644).  De  Moravia  says  he  finds  broydered 
in  the  latter  place  in  an  edition  of  the  Geneva 
version,  1599;  but  that  edition  cannot  compare 
for  authority  with  that  of  1568.  In  the  latter 
the  marginal  note  on  broyded  (1  Tim.  ii.  9)  is  as 
follows : — 

“ The  worde  signifieth  to  plat,  to  crispe,  to  brayde,  to 
folde,  to  bush,  to  curie,  or  to  lay  it  curiously ; whereby 
all  pope  and  wantonnes  is  condemned,  which  wome  use 
in  trimming  their  heades.” 

The  context  in  both  places  plainly  demonstrates 
that  the  word  broyded  cannot  mean  what  the 
word  broidered  means.  And  so  does  the  etymo- 
logy, as  the  original  Greek  words  are  both  de- 
rived from  the  same  verb,  which  signifies,  to 
plait,  or  weave,  or  tie,  but  not  to  embroider. 

The  word  brayde  has  been  retained  in  1 Tim. 
ii.  9 in  many  editions  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

I find  it  in  Barker  and  Bill’s  edit.  4to,  black-letter, 
1630 ; and  in  some  Oxford  and  Cambridge  copies, 
and  in  some  (but  I regret  to  say  not,  as  Mr.  Blair 
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thinks,  all)  of  the  editions  printed  by  the  King’s 
(or  Queen’s)  printers  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

In  Junius,  Etymol.  Angl.  (fol.  1743,  Oxon.)  I 
find  — 

“ Braide,  vid.  Broide,  crispare  [so  that  he  thinks  hroide 
the  more  genuine  word]. 

Broide,  ‘braide  the  hair,’  crispare  crines.  Fortasse  est 
k Teut.  breyden  nectere  ; crispantur  enim  crines  in  noduin 
nexi.” 

The  Rheims  New  Testament  (1582)  in  loc.  has 

plaited  hair”;  the  Vulgate,  ‘^tortis  crinibus”; 
and  Beza,  cincinnis.” 

It  seems  on  all  these  grounds  that  hroyded,  or 
its  equivalent  braided,  ought  to  appear,  and 
hroidered  to  disappear,  at  1 Tim.  ii.  9. 

V7.  P.  P. 

P.  Violet  (4*^  S.  i.  485,  545,  594.)— An  octo- 
genarian friend  of  mine*  had  lessons  in  highly- 
finished  water-colour  painting  of  P.  Violet  in  the 
year  1811.  He  then  lived  in  a street  leading  out 
of  Golden  Square,  was  much  advanced  in  life, 
and  was  obliged  to  work  with  very  powerful 
glasses.  Z.  Z. 

The  Pythagoeean  Lettee  (4^^  S.  iv.  75, 198.) 
I have  waited  up  to  this  time  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  something  more  from  R.  B.  S.  on  this 
curious  subject  of  inquiry.  Permit  me  now  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  note  which 
he  cites  from  Dean  Alford’s  Greek  Testament,  in 
loco.  As  to  the  rabbinical  notion  mentioned  by 
Lightfoot  (Hbr.  Heb.),  that  a child  might  sin 
in  its  mothers  womb,’’'  I think,  in  designating  it 
wild,  Doddridge  has  applied  to  it  the  only  epithet 
which  it  deserves,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  a 
passing  notice.  Tholuck’s  theory  could  only  find 
acceptance  with  the  professed  believers  in  the 
frightful  doctrine  of  unconditional  reprobation. 
De  Wette’s,  in  my  fview,  is  at  once  the  most 
natural  and  best  supported  by  authority.  It  is 
true  that  in  J osephus,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
'(viii.  19,  20),  the  doctrine  seems  only  to  have  a 
partial  reference  to  the  souls  of  the  good.  But  in 
the  words  of  the  Pharisees  to  the  man  born  blind, 
■’Ey  afxaprlais  (rv  iyevprjOrjs  oAos,  there  is,  to  my  mind, 
a clear  expression  of  opinion  that  his  calamity  was 
the  consequence  of  sin  committed  by  him  in  a 
former  state  : and  hence  the  deduction,  that  they 
held  this  doctrine  in  its  most  comprehensive  form. 
In  this  view  Hammond,  Whitby,  and  Poole  con- 
cur. The  latter  says,  on  v.  34 ; — 

‘‘  It  was  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  one  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  that  when  men  and  women  died,  their  souls 
went  into  bodies  that  were  then  born,  and  in  those  bodies 
often  suffered  punishment  for  those  enormous  acts  which 
they  had  been  guilty  of  in  former  bodies.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  Jews  were  some  of  them  tainted  with  this  notion. 
So  it  is  thought,  that  the  Pharisees  here  saying  ‘ Thou 
art  altogether  born  in  sin,’  meant,  that  his  soul  was  a 
sordid  filthy  soul,  which  in  another  body  had  committed 


vile  and  abominable  things  ; and  for  those  sins  God  set  a 
mark  upon  him,  even  in  his  birth,  and  he  was  born 
blind.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Eectory,  Arundel. 

Insceiption  on  the  Gee  at  Clock  at  West- 
MINSTEE  (4^^*  S.  iv.  292.) — With  Aemigee  I have 
been  often  struck  at  the  absurdity  of  the  word 
prmiam  appearing  in  this  inscription,  and  have 
only  been  able  to  account  for  it  by  supposing  that 
some  word  was  required  to  bring  the  line  to  a 
certain  length.  As  Sir  Charles  Barry  is  said  to 
have  been  influenced  by  a desire  to  preserve  old 
associations  in  placing  the  clock  tower  in  its 
present  position,  it  has  always  been  a matter  of 
regret  to  me  that  the  old  inscription,  Discite 
justitiam  moniti,”  was  not  retained.  This  in- 
scription, which  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  old 
clock  tower,  was  to  be  seen  a few  years  ago  on  a 
sundial  on  one  of  the  houses  standing  in  New 
Palace  Yard,  at  the  foot  of  the  clock  tower. 

H.  F.  T. 

Whipping  the  Cat  ” (4**’  S.  iv.  167.) — This 
phrase  is  so  familiar  to  me,  and  yet  so  diflerent  in 
its  application  from  that  suggested  by  W.  T.  M., 
that  I am  tempted  to  give  its  meaning,  though  I 
cannot  discover  anything  to  throw  light  on  its 
origin  and  history.  In  the  counties  on  the  Scottish 
border,  To  whip  the  cat  ” is  regularly  applied  to 
any  workman  who  goes  from  house  to  house  among 
his  employers  to  execute  his  work.  Perhaps  it  is 
most  frequently  applied  to  tailors,  but  I have 
often  heard  it  applied  to  saddlers  and  others.  To 
the  saddlers,  I think,  George  Eliot,  under  the 
name  White  taws,”  applies  it  in  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss.  G. 

Stirling. 

Jem  the  Penman  (4‘^  S.  iv.  277.) — A full, 
true,  and  particular  account”  of  this  notorious 
person’s  connection  with  the  bullion  robbery  on 
the  South  Eastern  Railway,  and  of  his  cheque 
forgeries,  will  be  found  in  pp.  484  to  595  of  Facts, 
Failures,  and  Frauds,  by  D.  Morier  Evans,  pub- 
lished by  Groombridge  and  Son,  1859. 

S.  J.  Hyam. 

Natueal  Inheeitance  (4‘^  S.  iv.  344.) — I bow 
humbly  before  Me.  Boyle’s  rebuke.  If  it  can  bo 
discovered  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  ladies,  of 
which  of  her  father’s  two  wives  she  was  the 
daughter,  I will  erase  my  offending  “ probably  ” 
with  the  utmost  pleasure.  In  the  case  of  Agnes 
of  Gueldres,  I have  little  doubt  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Ida  of  Boulogne,  and  my  probably” 
merely  indicated  a leaning  on  the  side  of  caution. 
I wish  this  were  the  only  pedigree  with  a pro- 
bably ” in  it,  either  in  show  or  fact ! 

Heementeude. 

^^Teue  Relation  oe  the  Faction  at  Wis- 
bech” (4*^S.  iv.314.) — The  Cambridge  University 
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Library  contains  a copy  of  this  work,  bound  up 
with  four  other  tracts  relating  to  the  Jesuits,  all 
published  in  the  same  year,  and  without  the  name 
of  the  printer.  The  Bodleian  also  contains  a copy, 
catalogued  s.  v.  Jesuits.  William  Watson,  the 
modern  historian  of  Wisbech,  refers  in  half-a- 
dozen  lines  to  the  circumstances  that  led  to  this 
publication,  but  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  work  itself.  E.  V. 

Omens  oe  Ill-luck  : Bellows  (d***  S.  iv.  213, 
307.) — We  have  had  queries  about  Burn  the 
Bellows,”  which  it  seems  a very  foolish  thing  to 
do.  But  now  that  we  are  told  that  bellows  are 
unlucky  on  a table  and  forebode  a quarrel,  might 
not  ‘‘  burn  the  bellows  ” be  a slang  equivalent  for 
no  quarrelling  permitted  ” ? P.  P. 

Scott  : Hood  S.  iv.  272.)  — 

“We  call  them  lives  of  men.” 

“Caller  Herring,”  by  Lady  Nairne. 

Are  not  both  Scott  and  Lady  Nairne  quoting  a 
saying  among  the  fish  folks,  which  Hood  has 
adapted  to  the  needlewomen,  without  meaning  to 
be  original  ? Perhaps  I am  mistaken,  but  so  I 
have  always  taken  it.  P.  P. 

Stephen  Duck  S.  iv.  347.)  — In  addition 
to  the  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,”  pre- 
fixed to  his  Poems  on  Sevej'ol  Subjects,  there  is  the 
following : — 

? ^ authentick  account  of  Stephen  Duck,  the 

Wiltshire  poet.  Of  his  education,  his  methods  of  im- 
proving himself,  how  he  first  engaged  in  poetry,  and  his 
great  care  in  writing.  Of  each  of  his  particular  poems,  of 
the  first  encouragement  he  met  with,  and  his  original 
sentiments  on  several  books,  things,  &c.  In  a letter  to  a 

member  of  parliament.  By  J S , Esq.,  Poetry 

Professor  for  the  University  of  Oxford.”  London,  8vo, 
pp.  27, 1731. 

This  was  written  by  the  author  of  Polymetis  in 
order  to  serve  the  indigent  poet,,  and  was,  says 
Singer,  in  the  Life  prefixed  to  the  Anecdotes,  &c., 
by  Joseph  Spence,  8vo.  1820  — ''left  in  the 
hands  ot  his  friend  Mr.  Louth  for  publication, 
with  a sort  of  Grub-street  title  as  a ruse  de  guerre, 
calling  himself  Joseph  Spence,  Esquire,  Poetry 
Professor.”  It  was  the  same  benevolent  friend — 
the  subsequent  patron  of  Blacklock  the  poet,  and 
Robert  Hill  the  learned  tailor — who  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  Pope,  and  obtained  for  him 
from  the  Duke  of  Dorset  the  living  of  Byfleet  in 
Surrey.  Here,  in  1756,  he  committed  suicide  by 
drownmg ; but  what  share  the  conjugal  incom- 
patibilities hinted  at  by  H.  H.  had  in  conducing 
to  this  act,  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

One  of  the  earliest  patrons  of  Duck  was  the 
Lord  Palmerston  of  the  day ; and  this  nobleman 
assigned  a piece  of  land  with  a cottage  to  trustees, 
to  produce  an  annual  sum  to  provide  the  cost  of  a 
festival  to  be  held  at  Charlton  to  perpetuate  the 
name  and  genius  of  the  Thresher  Poet.  I have 
no  information  on  the  subject  of  this  celebration. 


and  presume  that  it,  like  the  fame  and  works  of 
its  object,  has  long  since  become  obsolete. 

William  Bates. 

Inflated  Box  (4“‘  S.  iv.  335.) — Possibly  " in- 
flated cheeks,”  from  the  Angl.-Sax.  huuc,  Lat. 
hucca,  the  inner  part  of  the  cheek,  or  the  cheek 
itself. 

In  Persius,  Sat.  v.  13,  there  is  a nearly  similar 
expression : — 

“ Nec  stloppo  tumidas  intendis  rumpere  huccas.^' 

J uvenal  {Sat.  iii.  35)  alludes  to  the  wandering, 
players  upon  wind  instruments  as  — 

“ Perpetui  coinites,  notseque  per  oppida  buccce,^' 

c. 

The  poet  has  used  box  as  the  convertible  and 
equivalent  form  of  chest  or  hmgs,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  efiecting  a rhyme  to  fox.  For  as  lungs, 
chest,  box,  are  all  things  of  capacity,  and  box=& 
small  chest,  and  chest  = a large  box,  the  rhyme  is 
good,  and  the  application  appropriate. 

J.  Beale. 

It  is  pretty  plain  from  the  context  that  box  is 
used  here  for  musical  instruments  made  of  box- 
wood, opposed  to  the  " brazen  trumpets”  j for 
Dryden  goes  on  — 

“ To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds, 

Nor  wanted  horns  to  inspire  sagacious  hounds.” 

But  it  is  put  out  of  all  manner  of  doubt  that  such, 
is  the  meaning  if  we  refer  to  the  original  Chaucer 
in  " The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale  — 

“ Of  bras  they  broughten  bemes  and  of  box, 

Of  hoi'n  and  bone  in  which  the  blew  and  pouped.” 

J.  H.  T.  Oakley. 

The  Priory,  Croydon. 

Portrait  of  Byron  (4^*^  S.  iv.  251,  327.) — 
P.  A.  L.  refers  to  the  "profile  by  Count  d’Orsay.”' 
I forget  whether  there  is  any  such  profile  other 
than  a full-length  figure  that  has  been  engraved. 
It  may  be  worth  noting,  that  this  full-length 
figure  is  attested  to  be  a very  good  likeness  by 
one  of  the  living  men  best  able  to  speak  to  the 
fact.  Captain  Trelawny,  who  knew  Byron  from 
the  beginning  of  1822,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Greece.  This  gentleman,  in  conversing  with  me- 
last  summer,  showed  me  the  engraved  portrait  in 
question,  saying : '‘  If  you  want  to  know  what 
Byron  really  looked  like,  you  see  him  there.”  I 
remember  remarking  upon  the  oddities  (as  they 
seem  to  an  eye  of  our  day)  of  the  costume,  and 
asking  Captain  Trelawny  whether  a man  who 
presented  that  sort  of  general  appearance  was,  in 
Byron’s  time,  considered  a fashionable  or  " well- 
got-up  ” man ; to  which  Captain^  Trelawny  re- 
plied that  Byron,  when  he  knew  him  about  1822,. 
was  already  a little  passe  in  his  costume, — he  had 
been  a lion  of  society  in  1814  or  1815,  and,  going 
abroad  in  1816,  had  stuck  rather  perceptibly  ever 
since  to  the  fashions  of  his  most  brilliant  days. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  Byron^  I may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  add  a minute  item  regarding  Lady 
Byron.  This  lady,  when  still  Miss  Milbanke,  was 
instructed  in  Italian  by  a gentleman,  Mr.  Deago- 
fitini,  whom  I remember  as  a very  old  man  in  my 
childhood.  A lady  belonging  to  my  family  has 
lately  reminded  me  that  this  old  gentleman  used  to 
remark  upon  the  singular  coldness  of  character  of 
Miss  Milbanke.  W.  M.  Kossetti. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 

Holland’s  Leagtjee  ” (4*^  S.  iv.  294.)— Me. 
Watson  will  find  the  name  Nicholas  Goodman 
at  the  end  of  this  tract,  below  the  word  Finis — 
at  least,  my  copy  has  it.  I do  not  know  of  any- 
thing else  written  by  Nicholas  Goodman. 

H.  H. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Albert  Durer  : His  Life  and  Works,  including  Autobio- 
graphical Papers  and  Complete  Catalogues,  by  William 
B.  Scott,  Author  of  “ Half-hour  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts.” 
With  Six  Etchings  by  the  Axithor,  and  other  Illustra- 
tions, (Longmans.) 

Reputations  ebb  and  flow.  There  are  times  when  the 
public  will,  like  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  shift  their  trumpet 
and  take  snuff  when  the  talk  is  of  Raffaele  and  Correggio ; 
and  again  there  are  times  when  the  public  will  lend 
willing  ears  to  nothing  else.  So  it  has  been  with  the 
great  Nuremberg  artist.  Though  his  star  has  never  been 
obscured  and  rarely  paled,  men’s  eyes  have  recently 
been  more  steadily’’  and  earnestly  directed  towards  it — 
among  many  other  reasons,  perhaps,  on  account  of  Mr. 
Holt’s  persistent  and  ingenious,  if  not  convincing,  argu- 
ments that  he  was  the  designer  of  the  Fairford  Windows, 
which  have  recently  stirred  up  such  a coil  in  the  anti- 
quarian and  artistic  world.  Yet,  when  we  consider  how 
well  the  works  of  Durer  are  known  in  England,  and 
how  highly  they  are  esteemed  among  us,  it  is  strange 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  author  of  the  book  before  us 
to  supply  art  students  in  this  country  with  an  account 
of  his  life,  writings,  and  catalogues  of  his  works.  The 
literature  of  Germany  is  rich  in  such  materials,  nor  is 
France  destitute,  but  England  owes  to  Mr.  Scott  the  first 
Life  of  Albert  Durer.  But  if  we  waited  long  for  such  a 
book,  we  are  not  doomed  to  disappointment  when  we  get 
it.  Himself  an  artist,  Mr.  Scott  gives  us  the  artist’s 
life  in  his  own  words  and  works  ; and,  as  we  turn  page 
after  page,  the  artist  and  the  man  gradually  develop  them- 
selves before  us  in  a way  which,  to  our  mind,  is  very 
effective,  and  justifies  the  author’s  opinion  of  him  that  he 
was  a simple-minded  man,  profound  and  strong,  viewing 
Life,  Art,  and  Religion  in  the  same  serious  spirit.  The 
admirers  of  Albert  Durer  are  under  great  obligations  to 
Mr.  Scott  for  this  life  of  the  great  master.  The  book  is 
illustrated  by  some  etchings  by  the  author,  among  others 
one  of  Durer  at  eighteen,  striking  for  its  resemblance  to 
the  received  portraits  of  the  Saviour. 

Fasti  Herefordienses  ; or,  Antiquarian  Memorials  of  Here- 
ford. By  the  Rev.  Francis  Havergal,  M.A.  With 
Illustrations  by  C.  C.  Haddon,  Architect,  4to,  1869. 

In  illustration  of  the  cathedral  and  ancient  diocese  of 
Hereford,  much  will  be  found  to  interest  the  reader  of 
Mr.  Havergal’s  book.  It  commences  with  a history  of 


the  bishops,  deans,  and  prebendaries  of  the  church,  then 
passes  to  antiquarian  memorials,  such  as  the  Norman 
timber  hall  of  the  episcopal  palace,  the  effigy  of  St. 
Ethelbert,  brasses  and  monuments,  as  well  as  the  library 
of  chained  books  and  their  contents  over  the  north 
transept,  the  famous  Mappae  Mundi,  and  other  interest- 
ing subjects  relating  to  the  cathedral.  Much  pains  and 
great  research  is  shown  in  the  descriptive  letterpress 
attached  to  the  numerous  plates.  That  this  book  will  be 
a worthy  record  of  this  ancient  see  and  its  diocese,  the 
numerous  list  of  local  subscribers  is  a sufficient  proof. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  (Blackwood  & Sons.) 

If  Mrs.  Oliphant  cannot  lay  claim  to  novelty  in  her 
choice  of  a subject,  she  is  at  least  justified  in  doing  so  for 
the  manner  in  which  she  has  treated  it.  Instead  of  a 
history  of  the  reign  of  the  second  George,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
gives  us  a dozen  clever  sketches,  which  are  very  pleasant 
reading,  of  the  principal  personages  who  figured  in  that 
extraordinary  Court.  First  we  "have  the  Queen;  next, 
the  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ; next.  Chesterfield,  the 
man  of  the  world;  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  the 
woman  of  fashion  ; her  quondam  friend  and  unscrupulous 
satirist.  Pope  the  poet ; these,  with  the  Young  Chevalier, 
are  the  subjects  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  first  volume.  In  her 
second  she  gives  us  John  Wesley  as  the  reformer,  and 
Lord  Anson  as  the  sailor ; Bishop  Berkeley  is  her  philo- 
sopher ; and  Samuel  Richardson,  whose  Clarissa  Harlowe 
has  again  been  drawing  tears  from  all  eyes,  is  her  novelist ; 
Hume  the  sceptic,  and  Hogarth  the  painter,  conclude  the 
series.  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  character  of  that  remarkable 
woman  Queen  Caroline — a woman  born  seemingly  to  con- 
tradict all  our  preconceived  ideas  of  feminine  weaknesses 
and  womanly  instincts — is  of  course  based  upon  Lord  Her- 
vey’s  inimitable  Memoirs,  and  is  a clever  and  able  sketch, 
perhaps  the  most  effective  in  the  book.  At  all  events,  it 
is  sufficiently  attractive  to  ensure  that  the  readers  who  have 
thus  been  introduced  to  the  Queen  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  will 
be  very  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s 
introduction  to  the  celebrities  by  whom  her  Majesty  is 
surrounded. 

The  Pentateuch  and  its  Anatomists;  or,  the  Unity  and 
Authenticity  of  the  Books  of  Moses  vindicated  and  con- 
firmed, in  Reply  to  Modern  Criticisms.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  Birks.  (Hatchards.) 

Theological  discussions  being  beyond  the  pale  of 
“ N.  (fe  Q.,”  we  may  content  ourselves  with  supplement- 
ing Mr.  Birks’s  title  (though  such  supplementary  infor- 
mation is  scarcely  called  for)  by  stating  that  it  is  his 
object  to  give  a full  and  complete  solution,  in  a form 
quite  intelligible  to  plain  English  readers,  of  the  Elohistic 
question,  or  the  objection  raised  against  the  unity  and 
genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  from  the  use  of  the 
two  Divine  Names. 

Over  the  Alleghanies  and  Across  the  Prairies.  Personal 
Recollections  of  the  Far  West  One  and  Twenty  Years 
Ago.  By  John  Lewis  Peyton.  (Simpkin  & Marshall.) 
Colonel  Peyton,  who  is  already  favourablj’-  known  by 
The  Adventures  of  my  Grandfather,  is  an  intelligent 
and  observant  traveller,  who  tells  well  what  he  has  seen, 
so  that  his  narrative  of  what  came  under  his  notice  when 
he  was  “ out  west  ” one  and  twenty  years  ago,  makes  a 
little  volume  of  very  pleasant  reading. 

Patranas ; or,  Spanish  Stories,  Legendary  and  Tradi- 
tional. By  the  Author  of  “ Traditions  of  Tyrol.”  With 
Illustrations  by  E.  H.  Corbould.  (Griffith  & Farran.) 
When  one  considers  how  rich,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  history,  Spain  must  be  in  legendary  and  traditional 
lore,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  how  little  has  yet  been 
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done  to  make  English  readers  acquainted  with  it.  The 
author  of  the  work  before  us  classifies  his  collection  of 
stories  under  the  heads  of  Popular,  Legendary,  Cabal- 
leresco,  Moresque,  and  De  Ultramar  or  Colonial ; and 
the  fifty  traditions  which  he  has  collected  will  be  found 
not  only  well  calculated  to  please  the  voung,  for  whose 
amusement  principally  the  work  is  published,  but  also 
to  interest  those  who  share  the  interest  taken  by  Walter 
Scott,  Palgrave,  Keightley,  and  other  scholars  in  that 
curious  question— the  Origin  of  Popular  Fiction. 

Books  Peceived  : — 

Notes  on  Burgundy,  By  Charles  Richard  Weld.  Edited 
by  his  Widow.  (Longman.) 

These  last^  words  on  the  title-page  give  a touching 
interest  to  this  little  volume,  the  closing  records  of  the  tra- 
vels of  the  accomplished  gentleman  whose  “Vacation 
Rambles  ” have  from  time  to  time  given  to  the  world 
evidence  how  fully  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  essential 
to  a good  writer  of  travels. 

Nature.  A Weekly  Illustrated  Journal  of  Science.  No.  I. 

The  appearance  of  this  new  journal,  which  adopts  for 
its  motto  Wordsworth’s  declaration  — 

“ To  the  solid  ground 

Of  Nature  trusts  the  mind  which  builds  for  aye,” 

affords^  another  proof  how  rapidlj^  scientific  studies  are 
spreading  among  us.  The  list  of  distinguished  con- 
tributors to  the  new  journal  is  a guarantee  for  the  ability 
with  which  Nature  will  be  supported. 

Again ! Routledge^ s Christmas  Annual, 
Edited  by  Edmund  Routledge. 

The  first  of  the  pollections  of  miscellanies  which  of  late 
years  have  been  issued  to  commemorate  the  arrival  of 
unristmas,  Mr.  Routledge  has  given  variety  to  the  pre- 
sent Annual  by  the  insertion  of  an  illustrated  paper  on 

‘Decorations  at  Christmas  Tide.” 

George  Wither  and  the  Fuller  Worthies’ 
Library  —Mr.  Grosart  states  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  include  the  complete  works,  prose  and  verse,  in  the 
Fuller  Worthies’  Library;  but  that,  like  the  others, 
Wither  will  be  limited  to  the  friends  who  favour  him  with 
added  that,  assuming  that  nearly 
® the  expense  of 

the  Fuller  Worthies’  Library  will  order  Wither,  it  is  cer- 
tain  the  whole  number  will  be  taken  up  before  he  goes  to 
the  work  will  not  be  procurable  at  any 

with  tbp  book-lovers  not  yet  provided 

with  the  Worthies,  and  who  wish  to  possess  the  set,  must 

wTthe?  wVr  IPe  calculates  that 

Wither  will  occupy  from  twelve  to  fifteen  volumes. 

is  one  which  often  enters 
o n/  ^ disputed  points  of  history,  biography, 

readP^'/ir  attention  of  any  of  our 

“fIlL/  matters  to  a paper  entitled 

Estimates  of  Probability,”  in  The  Student  for  i^i^oyemher. 

lo^  ourselves,  have 

nacf  thiu  ^ Ducange  (more  com- 

LioVn  Henschel,  and  more  complete  than  the  six 

tS  Me'’m  m (W72-84),  will  be  glad  to  hear 

^ “A  Mediaeval  Latin-Eng- 

lish  Dictionary,  founded  on  the  great  work  of  Ducamre 

buTFSilter/  importance  therein  contained;’ 

ri^ecl  from  enlarged  by  numerous  additions,  de- 

nf  / patnstic  and  scholastic  authors,  from  the  works 
mer & m f Commikon  of  GovC- 
SXonaZ^od7  charters,  glossaries,  and 

for  the  p f*  edited  by  one  eminently  qualified 

lor  the  task— Edward  Arthur  Dayman,  B.D.,  Rector  of 


Shillingstone,  Dorset;  Prebendary  of  Sarum  ; late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  It  will  be  nub- 
hshed  m small  4to,  and  the  volume  is,  we  believe,  nearly 
ready.  ’ ^ 

H remembered 

that  Mr.  Fairholt  bequeathed  to  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries the  collection  of  books  on  pageants  which  he  had 
collected  in  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  artistic  study  for 
which  he  was  celebrated.  The  Society  has  shown  its 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  bequest  by  having  a special 
commemorative  book-plate  engraved  for  them,  andhavinar 
such  as  required  it  rebound;  and  we  have  now  to  record 
the  publication  of  a special  catalogue,  drawn  up  with 
great  care  and  intelligence  by  Mr.  C.  Knight  Watson, 
the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Society.  As  the  Di- 
rector well  observes  in  the  preface,  the  collection  forms 
the  nucleus  of  a small  library  devoted  to  a subject 
by  no  means  devoid  of  artistic  “and  historical  interest 
to  which  additions  might  be  made  with  advantao-e— a 
hint  which  we  trust  will  not  be  lost  upon  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 

BooipELLERs’  Catalogues.— An  Oxford  correspond- 
ent  plls  our  attention  to  “ the  carelessness not  to  put 
too  fine  a point  upon  it  ’—with  which  booksellers’  cata- 
logues are  sometimes  compiled. 

perhaps  barely  excuse  one  styling  Benjamin 
West,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  ‘ Sir ’;  or  aether 
dubbing  Horace  Walpole  ‘ Earl  of  Oxford  ’ ; but  we  can 
hardly  be  so  charitable  to  a third,  who  tells  us  Chalco- 
graphimama  was  written  by  Caulfield,  when  we  know  he 
actually  prepared  an  affidavit  of  denial  to  be  sworn  at 
Bow  Street,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  perpetrations  of 
the  Shakespearian  forger,  W.  H.  Ireland ; or  to  a fourth, 
who  assures  us  that  Limbird’s  Mirror  was  edited  by  the 
author  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature-,  or,  finally,  to  a 
fifth  who  advertises  3Iy  Pocket-book;  or,  Hints  for  a 
Ryghte  Merrie  and  Co nceitede  Tour  (1808),  with  ‘ query, 

® "P®  ^g®  seven),  instead 

of  by  Edward  Dubois.  (See  Mr.  Bates’s  note,  p.  285.) 

I have  only  to  add,  in  sorrow,  that  all  these  slips  occur 
in  one  month’s  issue.”  ^ 

The  Society  of  AxTiQUARiEs—We  may  remind  the 
Fellows  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  society  for  the  pre- 
sent season  will  be  on  Thursday  next,  the  18th  instant. 

There  is  good  news  for  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Tennyson. 
Ihe  book  by  the  Laureate,  announced  by  Messrs. 

&Co  is  undpstood  to  be  a New  Series  of 
“ Ihe  Idylls  of  the  King.” 

The  Crabb  Robinson  Memorial.— A very  fitting 
Memorial  of  this  genial  and  accomplished  gentleman  has 
been  erected  at  University  Hall,  Gordon  Square,  the 
scene  of  some  of  his  useful  and  benevolent  labours  It  is 
a mural  painting  in  which  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  is  de- 
puted surpundp  by  some  of  the  more  prominent  of 
those  friends  with  whom  the  world  has  been  made  familiar 
through  his  amusing  Diary.  The  picture  disposes  of 
Itself  in  SIX  groups.  On  the  farther  left  Mrs.  Barbauld 
u Mr.  Wakefield ; Godwin, 

Hazlito,  Clarkson,  and  Walter  Savage  Landor  stand  by. 
Wext  IS  a company  over  which  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel  ami 
Mdme.  de  Stael  preside.  The  Germans  have  a compart- 
ment to  themselves,  wherein  the  well-marked  portraits  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  at  once  arrest  the  eye ; “ the  Lake 
poets  ” also  hold  a conspicuous  position.  The  next  scene 
opens  darkly  with  the  grand  wild  head  of  Edward  Irving; 
beneath,  Samuel  Rogers  has  taken  his  seat.  On  a sofa 
near  at  hand  Lady  Byron  is  listening  to  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson— neither  portrait  being  flattered.  Talfourd 
Arnold,  Bunsen,  and  others  are  near.  The  selection  was 
made  “by  the  committee”;  the  pictorial  treatment  is 
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due  to  Mr.  Armitage.  The  picture  is  fifty-six  feet  long, 
and  the  figures,  thirty-four  in  number,  are  somewhat 
over  life-size. 

Mr.  Orridge,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  of  London,  announces  for  pub- 
lication by  Mr.  Hotten,  “ The  Citj’-  Friends  of  Shakspere : 
■with  some  Account  of  John  Sadler  and  Richard  Quiney, 
Druggists  and  Grocers  of  Bucklersbury,  and  their  De- 
scendants.” Sadler  and  Quiney,  it  will  be  remembered, 
migrated  from  Stratford-on-Avon  about  the  year  1600, 
the  one  being  the  near  relative  of  Judith  Shakspere’s 
godfather,  and  the  other  her  husband’s  brother. 

Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell  & Co.  have  in  the  press  a 
volume  of  “ Autobiographic  Recollections  ” of  the  late 
Professor  Piyme  of  Cambridge.  These  reminiscences 
extend  over  a period  of  more  than  seventy  years,  and 
include  many  unrecorded  anecdotes  of  eminent  scholars, 
lawyers,  and  divines,  also  a description  of  the  first  re- 
formed Parliament  and  two  subsequent,  in  which  he 
sat  for  Cambridge.  The  volume  will  be  edited  by  his 
daughter. 

Messrs  Nisbet  have  just  published  “The  Lord’s 
Prayer,”  Lectures  by  the  Rev.  Adolph  Saphin,  B.A., 
Greenwich. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Tarticulars  of  Price,  &c.,of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Breviarium  Bambergense.  Joh.  Senseschmidt,  1484.  Perfect  or 
not. 

'Ortultjs  ANiMiE.  J.  Schoetfers,  1516. 

Joh.  Gruningen,  1500. 

Bonaventurag  Psalteriem.  ms.  or  printed. 

History  oe  the  Duke  op  Sully. 

Wanted  by  Bev.  J.  C.  Jackson,  13,  Manor  Terrace,  Amherst  Road, 
Hackney,  N.E. 


Akgeleida,  del  Sig.  Erasmo  di  Valvasone.  Venet.  1500. 

DiSCORSO  in  VERSI  della  CREAZIONE  del  MONDO  SINO  ALLA 
Venuta  di  Gesu  Cristo,  per  Antonio  Cornozano,  1472. 

Della  Creatione  del  Mondo,  Poema  Sacro  del  Sig.  Gasparo  Mer- 
tola.  Giorne  sette,  Canti  sedici.  Venet.  1608. 

Epamerone,  overo  l’  Opera  de  sei  Giorni,  Poema  di  Don  Felice 
Passero.  Venet.  1609. 

Creacion  del  Mundo,  Poema  Espagnol  por  el  Doctor  Alonzo  de 
Azevedo.  En  Roma,  1615. 

Eancetta,  La  Scena  Tragica  d’  Adamo  ed  Eva,  &c.  Venet.  1614. 

IL  Caso  di  Lucieero,  di  Amico  Aguifilo.  n.  d. 

IL  QUADRIREGIO,  SOPRA  I REGNI  D’  AMORE,  di  SATANASSO,  DEI 
Vizi,  e della  Virtu,  di  Mons.  F.  F.  Vescovo  di  Foligno.  Perug. 
1481.  Folio. 

La  Vita  et  Passione  di  Christo,  &c.,  composta  per  Antonio  Corno- 
zano. Venet.  1518.  12mo. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 


Autobiography  of  an  American  Painter,  by  Colonel  Trumbull. 
Wanted  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Rose,  13,  Keppel  Terrace,  Windsor. 


Ashmole’s  History  op  Berkshire.  3 Vols. 

Surtee’s  History  op  Durham.  4 Vols. 

Retip  de  la  Bretonne.  Le  Drame  de  la  Vie. 

Roberts’  Holy  Land.  A coloured  copy. 

Gould’s  Birds  OP  Europe.  5 Vols. 

Australia.  7 Vols. 

Bewick’s  History  of  Birds. 

Quadrupeds. 

iEsop’s  Fables. 

liiTTLE’s  Marriage  Ceremonies.  4 Vols. 

Wanted  by  3fr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  W. 


Layard’8  Nineveh.  1 Vol.  Svo. 

Wanted  by  J/essrs.  E.  Clulow  <§-  Son,  Derby. 


ta  C0rrT^p0iTtrent^. 

'Universal  Catalogue  op  Art  Books.  All  Additions  and  Cor- 
vrections  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

We  have  this  iveek  received  several  communications  pointing  out 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MEDINA  SIDONIA  AND  THE 
SPANISH  ARMADA. 

Several  letters  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  on  the  Spanish  Armada;  but 
there  is  one  point  which,  as  far  as  I know,  still 
wants  clearing  up ; and  that  is  the  fate  of  the 
General,  as  the  High  Admiral  was  called,  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. 

The  invasion  took  place  in  the  middle  of  1588 ; 
and,  return  through  the  British  Channel  being 
cut  off  by  the  British  fleet,  the  remaining  ships 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  sailed  completely  round 
England  and  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  to  Spain, 
where  such  as  escaped  the  terrific  gales  of  that 
season  arrived  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
But  was  the  Duke  among  these  ? The  histories 
most  nearly  contemporaneous — Camden,  Holin- 
shed,  Echard,  and  others — tell  us  nothing  clear 
about  his  tate,  and  merely  speak  in  general 
terms  of  the  return  of  the  ships.  Only  Stow 
{Annals,  1614,  p.  748)  says  — 

“ About  the  ende  of  September  the  Duke  of  Medina 
arryved  in  Spayne,  being  as  much  discountenanced  at 
Court  as  discouraged  in  his  journey.” 

And  Mariana  (vol.  xv.  72,  1820)  more  distinctly  : 
— El  Duque  echandose  en  alta  mar  escapo  del 
naufrugio,  y llego  a Santander  a fine  de  Setiem- 
bre  ; which  Craik  and  Macfarlane  copy  in  their 
Pictorial  History  of  England,  adding  from  Old- 
mixon,  with  no  more  than  sixty  sail  out  of  his 
whole  fleet.” 


E.  Strada,  also,  in  1650  {He  Bello  Gallico  decas 
Secunda,  p.  559),  writes  : — 

“Medium  Sidonise  Dux  ad  Sanctandreanum  veteris 
Castellm  portum  appulsus  cum  paucis  navibus  iisque 
sauciis  mutilatisque,  et  velut  in  magno  naufragio  col- 
lectis  male  cohmrentibus  tabulis,  ut  erat  animo  mger 
pariter  et  corpore,  domum,  permissu  Regis,  curationis 
causa,  concessit. 

“ Ergo  ....  per  Scotiam,  perque  Orcades,  perque 
Hebrides  . . . universam  Britanniam  Hiberniamque  cir- 
cumyecti,  baud  facile  dictu  est . . . . quam  crebris  hor- 
rendisque  terapestatibus  ac  naufragiis  conflictati  sint.  Ad 

Hibernim  littora  decern  omnino  naves . . . periere 

Humanius  cum  iis  actum  quibus  ad  maritimas  Scotise 
atque  Norvegim  oras  impulsis,  liberum  in  Hispaniam 
iter  prasstitum  est.” 

These  writers,  therefore,  believed  that  the  Duke 
was  in  Spain  again  in  Sept.  1588.  Some  in- 
teresting facts  are  to  be  gleaned  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Spanish  sailors  belonging  to  the  ships 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ricalde  which 
w^ere  wrecked  on  the  Irish  coast  near  Tralee.. 
Their  evidence  was  published  at  the  time  in  a* 
tract,  repeated  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Harleian  Miscel- 
lany : — 

“ Em.  Fremosa  [examined  Sep.  15,  1588  : of  Ad.  Ri- 
calde’s  ship,  St.  John]  : They  were  pursued  by  some  of  the 
English  fleet  about  5 days  after  this  fight  northward,  out  of 
the  sight  of  any  land,  and  as  he  thinketh,  of  [i.  e.  off]  the 
north  part  of  Scotland.  He  saith  that  4 days  after  the 
English  fleet  left  them  [Aug.  17],  the  whole  fleet  re- 
maining being  towards  120  sail,  as  it  was  said,  came  t@ 
an  island,  as  he  thinketh,  of  the  north  part  of  Scotland, 
where  they  stayed  not,  nor  had  relief,  but  at  this  place 
the  General  [the  Duke]  called  all  the  ships  together, 
giving  them  in  charge  that  they  should  . . . haste  them 
to  the  first  place  they  could  get  to  of  the  coast  of  Spain 
or  Portugal  . . . After  this  for  ten  days  the  whole  fleet 
remaining  held  together  holding  their  course  the  best 
they  could  towards  Spain.  He  saith,  that  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  now  about  20  days  or  more  past  [Aug.  27] 
they  were  severed  by  a great  storm.  . . . About  10  days 
past  [ Sep.  5 ] they  had  another  great  storm  with  a mist, 
by  which  storm  they  were  again  severed,  so  as,  of  those 
27  sail,  there  came  into  the  coast  by  Dingle  Cushe  but 
the  Admiral  [Ricalde]  and  another  ship  and  a bark.” 

Re-examined,  “ E.  F.,  mariner,  saith  that  the  day  next 
before  the  great  tempest  in  which  the  Duke  was  severed 
from  them,  being  a verj^  calm  day,  himself  counted  the 
navy  then  remaining,  which  then  were  but  78  sail  in  all. 
When  they  were  farthest  off  in  the  north  they  were  at 
62  degrees  northward,  and  were  then  about  four  score 
leagues  and  somewhat  more  from  any  land,  and  at  the 
northwest  part  of  Scotland,  Cape  Clare  [Clear]  being 
then  from  them  south  and  by-west,  and  this  was  about 
4 or  5 days  before  the  said  great  tempest.” 

“ Examination  of  John  Antonio  de  Moneko,  30  miles 
from  Ganna.  Sep.  17,  1588.  ‘ He  saith,  it  was  thought 
to  be  about  6 leagues  west  from  the  north-west  part  of 
Ireland,  that  the  Duke  departed  from  the  rest  of  the 
company.’ 

“ Re-examination  of  John  Anthonio  of  Genoa,  mariner. 

‘ He  said  the  Duke,  being  better  watered  than  the  others 
Avere,  held  more  westerly  in  the  sea.’ 

“ John  Anthonio  de  Monona,  an  Italian  cast-away  m 
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the  sound  of  Bleskj’-  [Blasket]  Sep.  2,  1588 ; examined 
11th  Sept. : — 

‘ That  he  and  the  rest  parted  from  the  English  fleet,  as 
he  thinketh,  about  the  coast  of  Scotland  ; and  at  that 
time  they  wanted  of  their  whole  fleet  4 galleys  7 ships 
and  one  galliass.  Where  he  left  the  Duke  he  knoweth 
not,  but  it  was  in  the  north  seas  about  eighteen  days 
sithence  [Aug.  24]  ; he  saw  then  no  land,  and  therefore 
can  name  no  place ; but,  they  severed  by  tempest,  the 
Duke  kept  his  course  to  the  sea;  we  drew  towards  land 
to  find  Cape  Clear,  so  did  divers  other  ships,  which  he 
thinks  to  amount  to  the  number  of  40  ships.  Hither  he 
came  round  about  Scotland ; he  thinks  the  Duke  is  by 
this  time  near  Spain.’ 

“ Ke -examined  Sep.  15 : ‘The  Duke  parted  22  days 
ago  [Aug.  24].” 

Before  commenting  on  this  evidence,  I will 
produce  an  extract  from  a pamphlet  printed  in 
1590,  and  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany , 
vol.  i.,  entitled  — 

“ A Discourse  concerning  the  Spanish  Fleet  invading 
England  in  1588.  Written  in  Italian  by  Petruccio 
Ubaldino,  and  translated  for  A.  Kyther  — 

. “ The  Lord  Admiral  [Charles  Lord  Howard]  therefore 

determined  to  follow  the  Spanish  fleet  only  so  long  until 
they  might  be  shut  up  to  the  northward,  whither  the 
Spanish  fleet  directed  her  course,  but  to  what  end  was  not 
known.  And  that  he  with  the  same  wind  might  come 
to  the  Firth  which  is  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  if  so  be 
that  he  saw  the  enemy  pass  those  parts.  Whereupon  he 
thought  moreover  that  it  was  good  to  stay  his  fleet  from 
attempting  aught  upon  the  Spaniard,  until  he  should 
have  good  intelligence  of  their  purpose,  thereby  to  work 
a mean  utterly  to  disperse  and  overthrow  them.  But  the 
Spaniards  kept  their  course  about  the  islands  of  Orkney, 
declaring  thereby  that  they  minded  to  return  that  way 
into  Spain,  along  by  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  which, 
as  skilful  men  conjectured,  would  be  to  their  evident 
danger,  as  it  fell  out  afterwards.  Perceiving  therefore 
the  purpose  of  the  enemy,  vdien  he  was  shut  up  fifty- 
five  degrees  thirteen  minutes  to  the  northward,  and  thirty 
leagues  off  from  Newcastle,  the  Lord  Admiral  resolved 
vdth  himself  to  let  the  Spanish  fleet  keep  on  her  way ; 
albeit  at  the  first  he  was  minded  to  give  them  a strong 
assault  upon  the  second  of  August ....  The  Lord  Ad- 
miral resolved  to  put  into  the  Firth  in  Scotland 

But  the  wind  being  much  westward  and  against  him,  the 
day  following  changed  his  course,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  his  whole  fleet,  the  7th  of  August.  The  Spanish 
fleet,  passing  as  aforesaid  into  those  seas  . . . whether  it 
were  driven  to  and  fro  with  contrary  winds,  or  by  some 
other  fatal  accident  that  fell  out,  it  continued  therein 
tossed  up  and  down  until  the  end  of  September,  with 
fearful  success  and  deadly  shipwreck  along  the  whole 
coast  of  Ireland.  . . .” 

“ This  is  reported,  that  after  her  Majesty  was  thoroughly 
assured  of  the  return  of  the  Duke  into  Spain,  and  that  her 
seas  were  free  and  clear  from  all  her  enemies  ....  it 
seemed  good  unto  her  . . . that  her  people  should  render 
unto  Almighty  God  as  great  thanks  as  might  be” — which 
was  performed  on  Nov.  19  of  the  same  year. 

The  evidence  of  the  sailors  is  self-consistent  on 
some  points — the  date  of  the  storm  which  severed 
the  ships,  Aug.  24  or  27 ; the  place  where  this 
took  place  and  the  Duke  was  seen  for  the  last 
time,  being  off  the  north-west  point  of  Ireland  \ 
that  the  Duke  kept  further  to  the  west  off  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  was  therefore  supposed 


to  have  escaped  wreck  in  Dingle  Bay,  and  to  have 
reached  Spain  without  disaster.  If  the  most 
northerly  point  reached  was  62°  N.  lat.,  they 
must  have  rounded  the  Shetlands  as  well  as  the 
Orkneys,  and  have  turned  westwards  only  when 
they  saw  a perfectly  open  sea  northwards.  The 
pause  at  an  island,  mentioned  by  Fremosa,  evi- 
dently marks  a change  of  direction,  indicated  by 
the  Duke’s  charging  all  the  ships  to  haste  them 
to  the  first  place  they  could  get  to  of  the  coast  of 
Spain  or  Portugal.”  If  this  island  were  North 
Bonaldsha,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Orkneys, 
they  would  pass  through  the  channel  between 
the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  and  with  this  the  esti- 
mate of  the  succeeding  days  might  be  made  to 
agree.  If,  however,  they  circumnavigated  the 
Shetlands  also,  these  days  would  appear  too  few. 
Anyhow,  these  sailors  say  distinctly  that  the 
whole  fleet  kept  together  for  ten  days  after  the 
review,  and  that  then  came  the  storm  which  car- 
ried the  Duke  out  of  sight,  and  that  this  was  off 
the  north-west  part  of  Ireland.  The  tract  last 
quoted  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  some  points  of 
the  sailors’  evidence.  It  is  not  clear  how  the 
English  admiral  found  out  that  the  Spaniards  were 
going  as  far  as  Orkney,  when  he  was  only  in  the 
latitude  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (55°) ; and  if  the 

Firth  of  Scotland”  was  the  Pentland,  and  he 
was  there  on  August  2,  as  is  implied,  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  back  in  England  on  the  7th. 
But  if  this  part  of  Ubaldino’s  testimony  must  be 
rejected,  another  is  important.  The  sailors,  being 
in  Ad.  Ricalde’s  squadron,  could  only  guess  at  the 
fate  of  the  Duke’s  squadron.  This  writer  says 
distinctly  that  the  Spanish  fleet,  passing  into  those 
seas  (^.  e.  those  at  the  north  of  Scotland,  about 
the  Orkneys),  was  tossed  up  and  down  there  until 
the  end  of  September,  with  fearful  success  and 
deadly  shipwreck  along  the  whole  coast  of  Ire- 
land. As  the  sailors  do  not  mention  this  at  all, 
may  we  not  conclude  that  it  was  the  Duke’s  divi- 
sion, or  a part  of  it,  which  was  so  beaten  about  ? 
and  may  not  the  Duke  himself  have  been  thus 
behind,  rather  than  before.  Ad.  Bicalde  ? The 
ships  that  parted  company  about  the  north-west 
point  of  Ireland  may  have  been  some,  but  not  all, 
of  the  Duke’s  division,  and  the  Duke  may  have 
been  still  far  away  in  the  north. 

This  hypothesis  I hazard  as  the  easiest  mode 
of  harmonising  the  previous  accounts  with  that 
which  I am  about  to  bring  forward,  which  has 
been  little  known  out  of  Shetland,  and  unnoticed 
by  historians,  yet  which  seems  to  defy  any  at- 
tempt to  reject  it  as  simply  baseless.  The  Shet- 
land story  affirms  that  the  Duke  himself  wa6 
wrecked  on  the  wild  rocks  of  Fair  Isle  (between 
the  Orkneys  and  the  Shetlands,  but  belonging  to 
the  latter),  and  compelled  to  winter  there.  I 
quote  from  ih^Descrlytion  of  the  Islands  of  Orkney 
and  Zetland  by  Robert  Monteith,  163-3  j repub- 
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lished  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  (and  often  called  his)  1711 ; reprinted  in 
1845.  Speaking  of  Fair  Isle  he  says  (p.  53)  : — 

“ One  memorable  accident  here  occurs,  namely  that 
the  Duke  of  Medina,  Admiral  of  the  formidable  Spanish 
Arniado  (in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Anno  1588), 
here  suffered  Shipwrack  in  a creek  on  the  east  side  of  this 
isle,  where  the  ship  split,  but  the  Duke  with  200  men 
came  to  shore  alive  and  wintered  here  in  great  miserie, 
for  the  Spaniards  at  first  eating  up  all  they  could  find, 
not  only  neat,  sheep,  fishes,  and  fowls,  but  also  horses, 
the  Islanders  in  the  night  carried  off  their  beasts  and 
victual  to  places  in  the  isle,  where  the  Spaniards  might 
not  find  them  : the  Officers  also  strictly  commanded  the 
Souldiers  to  take  nothing  but  what  they  pa^^ed  for,  which 
they  did  very  largely,  so  that  the  people  were  not  great 
losers  by  them,  having  got  a great  many  Spa7iish  Ryalls 
for  the  Victualls  they  gave  them,  but  now  the  People  i 
fearing  a famine  among  themselves,  kept  up  their  victuals  i 
fi’om  the  Spaniards  : thus  all  supply  from  the  isle  failing  i 
them  they  took  their  own  bread  (which  they  had  pre-  i 
served)  which  being  dipt  in  fish  oyl,  they  did  eat,  which 
being  also  spent,  it  came  to  -pass  that  many  of  them  died 
for  hunger,  and  the  rest  were  so  weakened,  that  one  or 
two  of  the  Islelanders,  finding  a few  of  them  together, 
could  easily  throw  them  over  the  banks,  by  which  means 
many  of  them  died ; at  length  all  sustenance  failing,  not 
only  to  the  Spaniards,  but  also  to  the  Islelanders,  they 
sent  a small  boat  or  Yole  to  Zetland,  desiring  a ship  to 
Carrie  them  out,  lest  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  should 
be  famished.  Notice  came  to  Andrew  Umphrey  of  Burry 
[on  west  coast  of  Main  land]  then  Proprietarie  of  the  isle), 
Avho  having  a ship  of  his  own,  instantly’-  went  to  the 
isle,  and  brought  them  to  Zetland,  where  for  the  space  of  | 
20  days  or  a moneth  they  met  with  better  entertainment. 
The  Duke  stayed  at  Quendale  [bay  at  south  of  Mainland, 
between  Sumburgh  Head  and  Fitful  Head]  till  the  ship 
was  readie,  where  (imagining  the  people  did  admire  him)  | 
he  made  his  interpreter  ask  Malcolm  Sinclair,  of  Quendale, 
if  ever  he  had  seen  such  a man  ? to  which  Malcolm  in 
broad^  Scots  (unintelligible  to  the  Interpreter)  replyed, 

‘ Farcie  in  that  face,  I have  seen  maiw  prettier  men 
hanging  in  the  Burrow-Moor  ’ [the  Edinburgh  ‘ Ty- 
burn.’] 

“From  Zetland  Andrew  Umphrey  carried  them  in  his 
little  ship  to  Dunkirk,  for  which  the  Duke  rewarded  him 
with  3000  Merks."’ 

I liave  myself  visited  tke  Shetlands  this  sum- 
mer ; and  though  unable  to  see  Fair  Isle^  which 
is  very  far  out  at  sea  and  difficult  of  approach, 
learned  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  above  is  a 
genuine  tradition,  believed  in  as  honestly  by  the 
present  generation  as  it  can  have  ever"  been  in 
earlier  times.  Bat  for  farther  confirmation  I will 
quote  a letter  since  received  from  Thomas  Ed- 
mondston,  Esq.  of  Bun  ess,  Unst,  a well-known 
investigator  of  Shetland  antiquities,  usages,  and 
language ; — 

“I  have  this  morning  [Sep.  22,  1869]  received  a letter 
irom  a friend  who  is  an  Orkney  proprietor,  and  who  was 
lately  on  a visit  to  David  Palfour,  Esq.  of  Balfour.  He 
writes  I have  just  come  from  a visit  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  when  there,  I mentioned  to  him  your  wish  to  obtain 
inrbrmMion  about  the  Spanish  vessel  wrecked  at  Fair 
1 ^ showed  me  a silver  cup  with  various  heraldic 

shields  &c.  on  it,  and  initials;  and  among  them  M.S.,  or 
Malcolm  Sinclair,  who  is  said  to  have  received  the  cup 


from  the  Spanish  Admiral.  A marriage  with  a Balfour 
introduced  the  cup  into  their  family.  Mr.  Balfour  seems 
to  value  the  relic  as  an  historical  hehloom,  and  appears 
to  have  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  He  is  also  pos# 
sessed  of  an  old  paper,  which  I saw,  viz.  a contract  be- 
tween Earl  Patrick  and  William  Irving  of  Sebay  for 
recovering  the  ordnance  ‘ tint  [lost]  in  the  Spanyzert 
schip  at  the  Fair  Isle.’  8th  March,  1593,  is  the  date  of 
the  paper  ...  I have  also  heard  of  a chair  (now,  I sup- 
pose, somewhere  in  Shetland)  that  had  been  in  the  Ad- 
miral’s ship.’  [In  a subsequent  letter  Mr.  Edmondston 
announces  his  discovery  of  the  existence  and  ownership 
of  this  chair.]  So  much  from  mj^  correspondent;  I 
think  quite  sufficient  to  convince  any  reasonable  person 
of  the  reality  of  the  wreck.  But  besides  all  this,  the 
features,  complexion,  &c.  of  many  of  the  natives  of  Fair 
Isle  give  evidence  of  an  admixture  of  southern  blood  ; 
and  a peculiar  pattern  still  knitted  by  these  islanders, 
it  is  asserted  by  them,  has  been  transmitted  to  them  by 
their  ancestors — acquired  from  the  wrecked  Spaniards.  . . 
The  pattern  is,  I think,  what  is  termed  Arabesque.'^ 

The  Fair  Island  knitting  which  I saw  in  Shet- 
land certainly  was  in  patterns  and  colours  which 
resemble  those  of  the  Spanish  men  and  women 
whom  Calderon  and  Phillip  render  familiar  to  us, 
the  colour  being,  however,  duller.  The  evidence 
of  the  contract  seems  to  me  to  be  convincing,  if 
the  MS.  be  authentic ; although  it  is  curious  that 
in  the  fifth  year  after  the  wreck  they  should  still 
entertain  hopes  of  recovering  the  ordnance.  It 
is  possible  that  either  the  records  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  or  documents  belonging  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Duke,  might  contain  some  con- 
temporary and  authentic  note  as  to  the  date  of 
the  Duke’s  arrival  in  Spain.  If  he  was  wi’ecked 
at  Fair  Isle,  he  must  have  arrived  in  Spain  in 
1589  \ if  not,  in  1588. 

But  the  Duke’s  was  not  the  only  Spanish  vessel 
wrecked  on  the  Shetlands,  according  to  the 
islanders’  tradition.  Dr.  Hibbert,  in  his  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Shetland  Islands,  a standard  work, 
mentions  — 

“ Kirkholm,  being  an  islet  celebrated  for  the  refuge  that 
it  afforded  to  the  crew  of  a galleon  belonging  to  the 
famous  Spanish  Armada,  which  sank  on  a haddock  sand 
over  Eeawick  Head,  now  called  the  Meeth.  The  Spaniards 
having  effected  their  escape  on  the  shore,  took  possession 
of  Kirkholm,  sank  a well  of  good  fresh  water,  fortified 
the  banks  with  a wall,  and  built  for  themselves  several 
huts.  Sands-Voe — | mile  E. — is  a small  open  bay,  near 
to  which  are  the  ruins  of  a very  neat  chapel,  erected  by 
the  Spaniards ; it  was  originallv  dedicated  by  them  ta 
St.  Mary.” 

I have  collected  tbis  evidence  on  both  sides, 
and  offered  a suggestion  as  to  the  mode  of  recon- 
ciliation which  seems  possible.  But,  awmre  that 
difficulties  remain,  I now  leave  the  subject  to  be 
taken  up  by  others,  from  whom  I hope  for  the 
7nehr  Licht  which  is  wanted  to  see  the  events  of 
the  invasion  clearly. 

Russell  Martineau, 
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HENRICK  NICLAES : THE  FAMILY  OF  LOVE.* 

Of  works  published  by  followers  or  elders  of 
S.  N.,  and  the  family  of  love,  or  in  defence  of 
their  tenets,  we  find  mentioned  in  Ames’  Typogr. 
Antiquities^  ed.  Herbert,  pp.  1643  and  1653 ; — 

I.  Fidelitas.  A distinct  Declaratio  of  the  Requiring  of 
the  Lorde  and  of  the  godlie  Testimonies  of  the  holie 
Spirit  of  the  Loue  of  Jesu  Christ.  Set-fourth  by  Fide- 
litas, a Fellowe-elder  with  H.  N.  in  the  Familie  of  the 
Loue.  Translated  out  of  Base-alinayne.  8‘>  (C.  [sic]  in 
eights)  [Quoted  also  in : A supplication  of  the  Family  of 
Loue.] 

II.  A good  and  fruitfull  Exhortation  vnto  the  Familie 
of  Loue  j and  vnto  all  those  that  are  assembled  ther-vnto, 
and  rest  goodwillinge  to  the  Loue  of  God  | and  to  y« 
Loue  of  their  Neighbour  | hauing  a Lust  to  accomplish 

all  Righteousnes Testified  and  set-fourth  by 

Elidad  | a Fellow- elder  with  the  Elder  H:  N,  in  the  Fame- 
lie  of  the  Loue  of  Jesu  Christ.  Translated  out  of  Base- 
almajme.  (Also  quoted  in : A supplication  of  the  Family 
©f  Loue). 

III.  A Reproofe  [ spoken  and  geeuen-fourth  by  Abia 
Nazarenus  | against  all  false  Christians  ] seducing  Ypo- 
erites  | and  Enemies  of  the  Trueth  and  Loue.  Wher- 
withall  their  false  Deuices  j Punishment  [ and  Con- 
demnation. together  with  the  Conuertion  from  their 
Abhominations.  and  their  Preseruation  in  the  Godljmes  | 
is  figured-fourth  before  their  Eyes.  Translated  out  of 
Nether-Saxon.  Like  as  lannes  and  lambres  withstood 
Moses,  euen  so  do  These  | namely,  the  Enemies  of  H.  N. 
and  of  the  Loue  of  Christ  | also  resist  the  Trueth,  &c.  Im- 
printed in  the  Yeare  .....  m.d.lxxix.  8 leaves  8vo. 

IV.  An  I Apology  | for  | The  Service  of  Love,  | 
and  I The  People  that  own  it,  common-  | ly  called.  The 
Family  | of  Love.  | Being  a plain,  but  groundly  Dis- 
course, a-  I bout  the  Right  and  True  Christian  Reli- 
gion : I Set  forth  Dialogue-wise  between  the  Citizen,  the  | 
Countrey  man,  and  an  Exile : as  the  same  waspre-  | sented 
to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  in  the  | time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  and  penned  by  one  of  | her  Majesties  menial 
servants,  who  was  in  no  | small  esteem  with  Her,  for  his 
known  wisdom  and  | godliness.  | With  another  short 
Confession  of  their  | Faith,  made  by  the  same  people. 
And  finall}’-  some  | Notes  <fe  Collections,  gathered  by  a 
private  hand  | out  of  H.  N.  upon,  or  concerning  the  eight 
Beatitudes.  | London,  | Printed  for  Giles  Calvert,  at  the 
Black-  I spread  Eagle  at  the  West  end  of  Pauls,  1656.  J 

Collation  : A-E®  F"^,  44  11.  small  8°,  Roman  type.  (De- 
scribed from  D*"  Corrie’s  copy.) 

E®^-F5b  are  separately  paged,  1-12,  and  contain 
(pp.  1-9)  A 1 Brief  Rehersal  | of  the  | Belief  | of  | The 
Good-willing  in  | England,  which  are  named  the  | Family 
of  Love,  with  the  Con-  | fession  of  their  upright  Chri-  | 
stian  Religion,  against  the  | false  accusation  of  their  j 
against- Speakers.  | Set  forth  Anno  1575.  | . . . London, 
Printed  for  Giles  Calvert  . . . 1656. — (pp.  10-12)  the 
Confession  of  our  Religion.  This  work  does  not  contain, 
as  is  said  on  the  title-page,  the  Notes  and  Collections  . . . 
upon,  or  concerning  the  eight  Beatitudes. 

Mentioned  in  tbe  Bodleian  Catalogue  : — 

V.  Letters  of  the  familie  to  John  Rogers  with  their 
answers.  Lond.  H.  Middleton,  for  G.  Byshop  (1579). 

Mentioned  by  J.  Kogers  as  seen  by  bim  : — 

VI.  A confession  of  their  faith  newly  made. 

After  having  given  descriptions  1°  of  the  works 


* Concluded  from  p.  406. 


written  by  H.  N.,  2°  of  those  published  by  his 
followers,  I now  proceed  to  give  a list  of  the 
works  published  against  H.  N.  and  his  sect  the 
Family  of  Love.  I give  the  description  in  full  of 
those  I have  seen,  of  the  others  merely  the  titles 
as  I found  them  quoted. 

Dr.  Corrie' possesses : — 

VII.  The  Displaying  | of  an  horrible  secte  of  | gros.se 
and  wicked  Heretiques,  | naming  themselues  the  Fa-  | 
milie  of  Loue,  with  the  Hues  | of  their  Authours,  and 
what  I doctrine  they  teach  in  | corners.  | Newely  set 
foorth  by  [ J.  R.  1578.  | ^ Wherevnto  is  annexed  a con- 
fes-  I sion  of  certain  Articles,  which  was  [ made  bj’’  two 
of  the  Familie  of  Loue,  | being  examined  before  a Justice 
of  I peace,  the  28.  of  May  1561.  tou-  | ching  their  errours 
taught  a-  I raongest  them  at  their  | assemblies.  [ <][  Im- 
printed at  London  | for  George  Bishop.  [ 

• Sign.  A-I®  K^,  75  11.,  small  8°,  parti}’-  in  black  letter. 

The  description  of  this  book  is  as  follows  : — 

Leaf  1“  title  ; 1^  blank  ; 2^-7^  Preface  of  the  Authour  ; 
7^-9*^  Stephan  Bateman  to  the  Reader  ; 9^  blank ; 10-''-12b 
The  life  of  Dauid  George  testified  b}’-  the  Magistrates  of 
Basil ; 13«^-14b  The  life  and  doings  of  H.  N.  testified  by 
certeiue  of  the  Dutch  Church  yet  lining,  who  knew  the 
man  ; 15'‘-15'’  Articles  taken  out  of  the  Booke  of  restau- 
ration  which  they  in  Munster  held ; 15^-16^  Articles 
gathered  out  of  the  Bookes,  of  H.  N.  &c. ; 17^-68^  The 
displaying;  68^-75^  A Confession  made  by  two  of  the 
Familie  of  Loue  . . . 28  . . Maie  1561. 

VIII.  A Displaying  of  an  | horrible  Secte  of  grosse  { 
and  wicked  Heretiques,  | naming  themselves  the  j Famih* 
of  Loue,  with  the  | Hues  of  their  Authors,  and  [ what 
doctrine  they  teach  in  | corners.  | Newly  set  foorth  by 
J(ohn)  R(ogers).  | Whervnto  is  added  certein  letters  f 
sent  from  the  same  Family  main-  | teyning  their  opinions, 
which  letters  are  aunswered  by  the  same  | J.  R.  | ^ Im- 
printed at  London  for  George  | Bishop  | 1579.  | 

This  title  is  transcribed  from  Dr.  Corrie’s  copy, 
in  which  the  title-page  is  supplied  in  MS.  The 
contents,  however,  tell  us  that  this  ed.  is  later 
than  the  preceding  one,  for  the  first  letter  to 
J.  B.  commences  thus : I Haue  bestowed  dili- 
gence (M.  Rogers)  in  perusing  the  Booke  which 
ye  set  out,  intituled,  The  displaying  of  an  horrible 
sect  of  grosse  and  wicked  heretiques,”  &c. 

The  book  consists  of  sign.  A,  A-0®,  120  11.  small 
8",  black  letter,  and  contains  nearly  the  same  as 
No  VII.:  — 

As : 1-6^  title  and  preface  of  the  author ; 7“-8’5  Stephan 
Bateman  to  the  Reader  ; 9*1-1 1'^  Life  of  Dauid  George  ; 
12“-13’^  the  life  and  doings  of  H.  N. ; 14*‘-16*‘  Articles  ; 
16*i-67a  The  displaving ; 67a-74a  Confession ; 74:^-75^  J. 
R.  to  the  Reader  ; 76^-117^  Letters  ; 118*‘-120b  A briefe 
Apologie  to  the  displaying  of  the  Familie.  At  the  end  : 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Henrie  Middleton  for  Geo. 
Byshop. 

IX.  J.  Rogers,  the  displaying  of  an  horrible  secte  of 
grosse  and  wicked  heretiques,  naming  themselue?  the 
Familie  of  loue,  with  the  Hues  of  their  authours,  and 
what  doctrine  they  teach  in  corners ; Whereunto  is  an- 
nexed a confession  of  certain  articles,  which  was  made  by 
two  of  the  familie  of  loue,  touching  their  errours,  &c. 

Lond.  for  George  Bishop,  1578. 

[This  copy,  described  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
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Bodleian  Library,  seems  to  be  different  from  the 
two  preceding  editions.] 

X.  The  displaying  of  an  horrible  secte  of  grosse  and 
wicked  heretiqucs,  naming  themselues  the  Familie  of 
Lone,  with  the  lines  of  their  authours,  and  what  doctrine 
they  teach  in  corners.  8®  Lond.  for  Geo.  Bishop,  1578. 

[This  edition,  also  described  in  the  Cat.  of  the 
Bodl.  Library,  seems  to  be  different  from  N®  IX. 

XI.  John  Rogers  a briefe  apologie  to  the  displaying  of 
the  familie.  Lond.  H.  Middleton,  for  G.  Byshop  (1579). 
[From  the  Cat.  of  Bodl.  Library.] 

Xli.  An  Answere  vnto  an  infamous  Libell  made  by 
Chr.  Vitel,  one  of  the  Chiefe  English  Elders  of  the 
pretended  Family  of  Lone,  &c.  in  Defence  of  the  Dis- 
playing of  the  Faniil}'  of  Lone  ; bj/  J.  Rogers.  Lond.  by 
John  Daye,  1579.  8°.  [This  ed.  thus  described  in 
Bohn’s  Lowndes  is  no  doubt  identical  with  that  described 
in  the  Bodl.  Cat.  as  follows  : J.  Rogers  An  answere  unto 
a wicked  and  infamous  libel  made  by  Chr.  Vitel,  one  of  the 
nhiefe  English  elders  of  the  family  of  love  ; maintaining 
their  doctrine  and  carpingly  answeringe  to  certaine 
pointes  of  a boke  called  “ The  displaing  {sic)  of  the  fam.” 

Lond;  by  J.  Daye,  1579.] 

XIII.  The  description  | And  Confutation  of  mysti- 
call  I Antichrist  the  Familists,  | Who  in  a mystery,  as 
God,  sitteth  in  the  Temple  of  | God,  shewing  himself  that 
he  is  God.  ] Sign.  B-R^  S^,  66  11.  Roman  tj^pe.  [This 
copy,  in  Dr.  Corrie’s  collection,  commences  with  sign.  B ; 
it  is  likely,  therefore,  that  sign.  A,  containing  perhaps 
title  and  preliminary  matter,  is  wanting.] 

XIV.  A Confutation  | of  certaine  articles  ( deliuered 
vnto  the  Familye  of  Loue,  with  | the  exposition  of  Theo- 
philus,  a suppo-  | sed  Elder  in  the  sayd  Familye  vpon  | 
the  same  Articles.  By  William  Wilkinson  Maister  of 
Artes  . . . I . . . . Prefixed  | By  . . . J(ohn)  Y(ong) 
Bysbop  of  Ro-  | Chester,  certaine  notes  collected  out  of 
their  Gospel  | andaunsweredby  theFam.  j By  the  Author, 
■a  description  of  the  tyme,  places.  Authors,  and  | manner 
of  spreading  the  same  : of  their  lines,  &c.  At  London  [ 
Printed  by  John  Daye  dwelling  ouer  | Aklersgate.  An. 
1579.  I Cum  Priuilegio  Regim  Maiestatis.  | 

Sign.  * 4,  b®  A-V,  XY4,  '98  11.  4°  black-letter. 

The  description  of  the  book,  taken  from  Dr. 
Corrie’s  copy,  is  thus  ; — 

la  title  ; I'’  imprimatur : 2a-4a  Epistle  dedic.  of  W.  W. 
to  Rich.  (Cox)  Bish.  of  Ely  ; 4^-5^  to  the  Reader  ; 6^-71^ 
Hereticall  affirmations  of  H.  N. ; 8^  Brief  view  of  the 
heresies  and  errours  of  H.  N.  confuted  in  this  treatise ; 
8Mla  Description  of  the  first  springing  up  of  the  Here- 
sie  termed,  the  Familie  of  Loue  ; Il’^-IG’^  Notes  vpon  the 
booke  entit.  Euangelium  Regni,  gathered  by  J.  Y.,  with 
the  aunswere  of  the  Familie  vnto  the  sayd  Notes  ; 16*^-18'’ 
Errours  and  absurde  asseuerations  out  of  H.  N.  his  Euan- 
gelie,  gathered  by  Will.  Wilkinson;  19a-91a  Articles 
which  I (W.  W.)  exhibited  vnto  a frend  of  mine,  to  be 
cpnuaied  vnto  the  Familie  of  loue  that  I might  be  cer- 
tified of  the  doubtes  in  them  contayned.  Which  for  mj’- 
further  instruction  one  Theophilus  sent  me  with  a letter, 
and  an  Exhortation  annexed  vnto  the  sa3'd  Articles  ; 
91^-98*''  Certaine  profitable  notes  to  know  an  Heretique, 
especially  an  Anabaptist ; 98=^  imprint ; 98^  table  of  cor- 
rections. 

^ XV.  A confutation  of  m on-  | strous  and  hoi’rible  here-  I 
sies,  taught  by  H.  N.  and  embra-  | ced  of  a number,  who 
call  them-  | selues  the  Familie  | of  Loue.  | by  J.  Knew- 
^ub.  I . . . . I seene  and  allowed,  according  to  the 
Queenes  | Maiesties  Iniunctions.  | ^ Imprinted  in  London 
at  I the  three  Cranes  in  the  Vine-  | tree,  bj’^  Thomas  Daw- 
.son,  for  I Richard  Sergier.  [ 1579. 


Sign.  *=*<8,  16  11.,  1-16  ; A^  B-L8  M N^  92  11.,  17-108 ; 
0»,  2 11.,  109-110;  P-R8  S4,  28  II.  111-138,  138  11.,  4°, 
black  letter.  (Dr.  Corrie.) 

Tbe  contents  are  as  follows  : — 

1^  title  ; blank ; 2'''-8''^  Dedication  to  Ambrose,  Earle 
of  Warwick ; blank  ; 9“-14^  to  the  Reader  ; 15'''-16^  The 
iudgement  of  a godly  learned  man  touching  this  matter 
(signed  W.  C.);  17='-103'^  the  Confutation;  103'’-105'‘  A 
Confutation  of  the  doctrine  of  David  George,  and  H.  N. 

b}^  M.  Martyn  Micronius,  Minister  ...  in  the 

Dutche  Churche  at  London;  105^-108'’  A Confut.  of 
the  Doctrine  of  D.  George  and  H.  N.  . . . b\"  M.  Nicho- 
las Charinacus  . . . .,  who  died  ...  at  London  Minister 
...  in  the  Dutch  Churche  . . . Sept  . . . 1563  ; 109*^- 
llO'^  The  iudgement  of  an  other  . . . man  touching  the 
same  matter;  (signed  L.  T.)  ; llla-138’5  Sermon  preached 
at  Paules  Crosse  the  Fryday  before  Easter  ....  1576. 
By  John  Knewstub.  [This  sermon  has  reference  to 
H.  N.] 

XVI.  A j Svpplicati-  | on  of  the  Fa-  | mil}'-  of  Loue 
(said  to  be  presen-  j ted  into  the  Kings  royall  hands, 
know-  I en  to  be  dispersed  among  his  Lo^'all  | Subiectes) 
for  grace  and  ] fauour.  | Examined,  and  found  to  be  dero- 
gate- I rie  in  an  hie  degree,  vnto  the  glorie  of  God,  the 
honour  | of  our  king,  and  the  Religion  in  this  Realme  | 
both  soundl}^  professed  & firm-  j ly  established.  [ Printed 
for  John  Legate,  Printer  to  the  Vniuersitie  of  ] Cambridge, 
1606. 1 

As  text  on  the  ^title-page  is  chosen  Revel,  ii. 

14,  15 : — 

“ I have  a fewc  things  against  thee,  because  thou  hast 
them  that  mainetaine  the  doctrine  ;3f  Balaam,  &c.  Euen 
so  hast  thou  them,  that  mainetaine  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nicolaitanes,  which  thing  I hate.” 

Sign.  A-H^  D,  34  11.  4®,  Roman  type. 

If  we  may  infer  from  what  is  said  on  the  title  : 

Knowen  to  be  dispersed  among  his  Lo3^all 
Subiectes,”  that  this  Supplication  of  the  Family 
of  Love  which  is  examined  ” in  this  work  has 
been  printed,  then  no  copy  has  yet  come  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  lately  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  works  connected  wdth  this  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Nippold  does  not  mention  it ; it  is  not 
in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Corrie,  and  I can  find  no 
trace  of  it. 

I find  further  in  the  Bodleian  Catalogue  : — 

XVII.  Ainsworth  (or  Aynsworth)  (Henry)  A refuta- 
tion of  the  errors  in  an  epistle  sent  unto  two  daughters  of 
Warwick  from  H.  N.  4«.  Amst.  1608. 

XVIII.  A description  of  the  sect  called  the  Familie  yf 
Love,  with  their  common  place  of  residence,  being  dis- 
covered b}'  one  Mrs.  Susanna  Snow  of  Perford,  Surrey, 
who  was  vainl}'-  led  awa}',  &c.  4°.  Lond.  1641.  (repr.  in 
vol.  III.  of  the  Harleian  Misc.) 

XIX.  Rutherford  (Sam.)  A surve}'-  of  the  spirituall 
Antichrist  opening  the  secrets  of  Familisine  and  Antino- 
mianisme  in  the  Antichristian  doctrine  of  John  Salt- 
marsh  and  Will.  Del,  &c.;  in  two  parts.  4".  Lond. 
1648. 

XX.  The  Belief  of  the  Family  of  Love.  12>“<’.  Loud, 
1656.  [Mentioned  in  Bohn’s  Lowndes.] 

Nippold  makes  mention  of  the  following  authors 
who  have  written  against  II.  N.  or  against  Fa- 
milism,  but  whose  treatises  were  totall}'"  unknown 
to  him : — 
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XXI.  J.  Etherington,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  sect,  and  refutes  a certain  Eandall. 

XXII.  Benj.  Bacernius,  who  described  and  refuted 
familism  about  1646. 

XXIII.  Rob.  Basilicus  about  1646. 

fJ.  H.  Hessels. 

Chesterton  Road,  Cambridge. 


BALK:  A FRAGMENT  ON  SHAKSPEREAN 
GLOSSARIES  (Ed.  Rev.  No.  265). 

“ Balk  logic,  (according  to  some)  chop-  logic,  wrangle 
logically,  (according  to  others)  give  the  go-by  to  logic.” — 
A.  DvdE. 

One  of  the  most  notable  specimens  of  oblique 
self-laudation  set  forth  by  our  reviewer  is  con- 
tained in  his  remarks  on  the  above  verb.  He  is  so 
considerate  as  to  excuse  Mr.  Dyce  for  not  attempt- 
inf/  to  explain  it,  and  thus  prepares  the  reader  for 
his  own  triumph  as  a glossarist : ‘‘  The  verb  balk 
is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  Shakspearian 
critics,  and  it  has  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  received  the  smallest  elucidation  beyond  a 
vague  and  unsupported  conjecture  as  to  its  pro- 
bable meaning.”  And  what  is  the  result  ? We 
are  presented  with  a disquisition  of  imposing  pro- 
lixity, but  of  small  pertinency — for  I cannot,  on 
any  subject,  admit  ivord-twisting  to  be  pertinency. 
The  reviewer  touches  on  various  subjects,  archaic, 
philologic,  bucolic,  architectonic,  and  domestic, 
wuth  reference  to  balk  as  a noun — which  is  quite 
beside  the  question.  He  asserts,  as  if  incidentally, 
tliat  balk  was  a well-established  English  verb  ” — 
but  he  fails  to  produce  even  one  example  of  its 
use,  in  addition  to  that  which  I shall  have  occa- 
sion to  quote.  It  should  have  been  the  prominent 
ubj  ect  of  his  qtj^eenda  ! After  three  short  notes, 
I shall  close  my  review  of  the  reviewer  with  regard 
to  the  verb  in  question.  1.  He  observes  that  the 
noun  balk  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  balca : very 
true,  and  so  said  Tyrwhitt  in  1778,  and  so  says 
the  rev.  Joseph  Bosworth.  2.  He  asserts  that 
from  the  noun  comes  the  verb  to  balk:  it  may 
have  been  so,  but  the  treatment  of  a conjecture 
as  a fact  is  no  part  of  sound  literature.  3.  He 
asserts,  as  the  sum  of  his  studies  on  this  perplex- 
ing question,  that  Balk  logic  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  chop  logic,  meaning  divide,  separate — according 
to  the  forms  and  rules  of  logic : ” so  our  critic, 
while  admitting  the  existence  of  certain  rules  of 
logic,  sets  them  at  defiance  in  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain one  obscure  archaism  by  another  of  equal 
obscurity  ; and  over-anxious  to  establish  his  fame 
as  a glossarist  by  a parade  of  etymologic  guess- 
work, 

“ explains  the  meaning  quite  away.” 

I re-assert,  on  the  authority  of  Christopher 
Wase,  that  the  verb  balk  is  equivalent  to  avoid; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  lines  chosen  by  the 
reviewer  as  a text  confute  his  own  theory 


Tranio — “ Balk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have, 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk.” 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  I.  Scene!. 

What  is  common  talk  but  talk  ivith  acquaintance  f 
Now,  balk  and  practise  must  either  be  read  as 
opposed  to  each  other — or  the  second  line,  its 
subject  excepted,  must  be  mere  repetition. 
Certes,  Teanio  could  not  mean  to  commend 
the  dreary  subtleties  ” of  the  logicians  of  that 
period — so  the  context  harmonises  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  Wase.  Bolton  Coenet. 

Barnes,  S.  W,  13  Nov. 


THE  APPARITIONS  IN  MACBETH. 

These  apparitions  are  generally  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  real  spirits  (like  that  of  Hamlet’s  father), 
and  they  are  introduced  so  strikingly,  and  are  so  im- 
pressed on  us,  through  their  keen  impression  upon 
Macbeth,  that  we  are  apt  to  see  with  his  eyes, 
and  to  take  mock  ghosts  for  true  ones.  The 
ghost  of  Banquo,”  and  the  apparitions  of  the 
armed  head,  the  bloody  child,  the  crowned  child, 
and  the  eight  kings,  in  the  fourth  act,  were, 
we  know,  simply  magical  delusions — artificial 
sprites,”  as  Hecate  calls  them.  Preparing  for  this 
display  she  had  spent  the  night,  and  in  it  certainly 
manifested  the  glory  of  their  art,”  not  only 
through  its  variety  and  extent,  but  also  through 
some  of  the  phantoms,  uttering  words,  and 
pointing  and  smiling.  These,  then,  not  being 
true,  but  imitation  spirits,  the  question  comes, 
are  the  ghost  of  Banquo  ” at  the  supper,  and  the 
airdrawn  dagger  on  the  night  of  Duncan’s  murder, 
not  also  the  creation  of  the  witches?  There 
seem  grounds  for  considering  that  this  was  part 
of  Shakespeare’s  design,  and  I,  at  least,  must  own 
a feeling  of  relief  through  the  opinion  that  there 
is  only  one  class  of  appearances  employed  in  the 
tragedy;  that  the  dead  are  noways  disturbed; 
that  through  all  its  stormy  transactions,  Banquo, 
like  Duncan,  sleeps  well ; ” that  what  has  twice 
appeared  in  his  likeness  is  a false  spectre ; and 
that  there  is  no  supernaturalness  in  the  tragedy 
higher  than  that  which  belongs  to  ^^the  black 
art.” 

There  seems  a diificulty.  The  centre  of  the 
arch  of  Macbeth’s  rise  and  fall  is  in  the  fourteenth 
line  of  Act  HI.  Sc.  5.  Hecate  (at  one  time  called 
by  Macbeth  pale  Hecate,  and  at  another  black 
Hecate)  is  angry  with  ‘^the  weird  sisters.”  They 
have  been,  she  upbraids  them,  trading  and  traf- 
ficking with  Macbeth,  in  riddles  and  affairs  of  death 
(the  riddles,  doubtless,  referring  to  their  prophetic 
and  double-meaninged  greetings,  and  the  affaim 
of  death  to  the  two  murders),  and  she,  their 
mistress,  has  been  left  out.  What  is  worse,  all 
they  have  done,  she  tells  them,  has  been  for  this 
wayward  son ; but  they  are  now  to  make 
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amends,”  and  to  work  against  him  and  towards 
his  ruin.  If,  however,  they,  by  their  sorcery, 
-created  and  exhibited  the  semblance  of  Banquo’s 
ghost  at  the  supper,  and  the  fatal  vision  of  the 
dagger,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
in  his  favour ; for  the  former  sight,  as  we  know, 
maddened  him  with  terror  almost  leading  to 
exposure,  and  the  latter  apparently  served  no  end 
except  to  increase  agitation  upon  the  verge  of  his 
first  crime.  Allan  Park  Paton. 

Greenock  Library,  Watt  Monument. 


‘ PEPYS  AND  FIRMIN. 

The  biographers  of  Pepys  have  referred  gene- 
rally to  the  part  he  took  in  endeavouring  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  of  Christ  Church  Hospital,  but 
the  following  extract  from  a letter  he  wrote  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  subject  appears  to  have 
escaped  their  notice.  It  is  interesting  as  contain- 
ing his  opinion  with  regard  to  Thomas  Pirmin, 
and  is  given  in  a pamphlet,  by  no  means  common, 
entitled : — 

A Vindication  of  the  Memory  of  the  late  excellent 
and  charitable  Mr.  Thomas  Firmin  from  the  injurious 
Peflections  of  Mr.  Luke  Milbourn,  in  his  Sermon  before 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Aug.  28, 
1098,  wherein  his  notorious  wrestings  of  the  Words  of 
*St.  Paul  are  laid  open,  and  the  true  sense  cleared : — 

‘ Nay,  in  m}--  H0I3*  House  the  Plague  prevails, 

No  little  Priest  for  small  preferment  fails, 

To  go,  to  run,  to  fly,  but  scarce  can  crawl, 

When  I to  holy  pains  and  sharp  repentance  calk’ 
Milbourn’s  Christian  Pattern,  p.  105. 
London  : Printed  in  the  Year  1699,  8vo,”  p.  52. 

Milbourn’s  Sermon  bears  the  general  title  of 
A false  faith  not  justified  by  care  for  the  poor,” 
and  he  takes  as  his  text  — ‘‘And  tho’  I bestow 
all  m}^  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not 
charity,  it  pro fiteth  me  nothing”;  which  he  ex- 
plains— “ Tho’  I bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  have  not  true,  justifying,  sound  faith, 
it  profiteth  me  nothing,” — an  explanation  which 
the  pamphlet  writer,  with  some  reason,  contro- 
verts. I now  give  the  extract  from  Pepys’s 
letter : — 

“ Lastly,  let  it  be  no  offence  to  your  Lordship  that  I 
end  with  an  observation  impossible  for  me  to  overlook, 
namely,  that  while  I am  here  lamenting  the  misfortunes 
of  our  poor,  from  the  suppression  of  this  Report  of  mine, 
calculated  for  their  relief,  I find  so  much  of  it  (and  so 
inuch  only)  as  seem’d  to  me  the  properest  introduction  to 
it,  in  advancement  of  Charitj^  transferr’d  in  termmis  to 
the  head  of  a Sermon  and  made  the  text  of  it,  preached 
before  your  Lordship,  and  publish’d  by'  ymur  command  in 
e.xpress  diminution  thereof:  and  not  that  only',  but  to  the 
doing  violence  to  the  Memory  of  one  (Thomas  Firmin) 
scarce  y'et  cold  in  his  grave,  whose  good  w'orks  have  been 
too  many'  and  too  conspicuous  not  to  have  covered  errors 
ot  a much  greater  magnitude  (for  no  man  thought  him 
infallible)  than  anv  I hear  him  charg’d  with,  especially^ 
in  a point  of  faith.  Wherein  it  is  hard  to  say',  which  rais’d 
the  greater  dust  and  most  to  the  offence  of  weaker  ey'es, 


his  single  departure  from  the  doctrine  of  our  Church 
toward  the  wrong,  or  that  of  our  own  Doctors  from  one 
another  in  their  determinations  touching  the  right.  So 
far  only  I shall  adventure  to  interpose  in  the  particular 
doctrine  advanc’d  in  the  Sermon  by  ymur  Lordship’s 
Chaplain,  whom  I take  to  be  the  first  that  ever  rais’d  it 
from  that  text,  as  with  all  deference  to  recommend  it 
back  to  your  Lordship,  with  this  only’-  improvement  for 
the  rendering  it  more  apposite  and  edifying  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  viz.  That  the  neglect  of  the  poor  is  as  little  an 
evidence  of  a true  faith  in  anybody'  else,  as  the  care  of 
them  is  a justification  of  a mistaken  one  in  Mr.  Firmin. 

I am  most  respectfully'. 

My'  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  ob‘  Servant, 

S.  Pepys.” 

Tlie  passing  remark  of  Milbourn  (whom  Pope 
styles  the  fairest  of  all  critics),  in  his  sermon,  in 
referring  to  Firmin’s  dying  expressions  to  Bishop 
Fowler — 

“ I trust  that  God  will  not  condemn  me  to  worse  com- 
pany’- in  the  other  world  than  I have  loved  and  delighted 
in  in  this  ” — 

is  too  characteristic  not  to  be  quoted : — 

“ We  need  not  wish  that  an  angry  judge  after  death 
Avould  condemn  them  (Mr.  Firmin  and  those  of  his  per- 
suasion) to  worse  company'.” 

Jas.  Crossley. 


_ Gladstone  on  the  Law  of  Marriage.  — A 
right  honorable  novelist  was  some  years  ago  called 
to  account  for  having  introduced  the  impossible 
incident  of  an  English  criminal  trial  in  the  absence 
of  the  accused.  The  slip  was  important  from  the 
position  of  the  writer ; and  for  the  same  reason 
we  must  not  allow  our  premier  to  promulgate 
loose  notions  on  the  law  of  marriage.  The  learned 
and  accomplished  author  of  Juventus  Mundi,  at 
p.  406  of  that  work,  makes  a disadvantageous 
comparison  of  our  respect  for  monogamy  with 
that  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age.  Beferring 
to  Penelope’s  resistance  to  the  importunities  of 
the  suitors  during  the  prolonged  absence  of  her 
lord,  he  observes  that — “A  shorter  period  of 
absence  than  that  assigned  to  him  is  recognised  by 
the  law  of  England  as  making  re-marriage  legal.” 
Mr.  Gladstone  no  doubt  refers  to  the  rule  of  law 
presuming  death  from  seven  years’  absence  with- 
out being  heard  of,  and  the  exception  from  the 
statutory  felony  attaching  to  the  crime  of  bigamy, 
in  favour  of  “ any  person  whose  husband  or  wife 
shall  have  been  continually  absent  during  seven 
years,  and  shall  not  have  been  known  by  such 
person  to  have  been  living  within  that  time.” 
But  to  exempt  from  the  punishment  of  bigamy  is 
one  thing,  to  legalise  the  bigamous  marriage  is 
quite  another.  Mrs.  Enoch  Arden  ran  no  risk  of 
transportation  or  imprisonment,  but  she  did  not 
become  the  wife  of  Philip  Pay ; and  if  either  she 
or  the  Laureate,  or  the  Premier  himself,  imagined 
her  child  by  that  gentleman  was  born  in  lawful 
wedlock,  it  was  a sad  mistake.  J.  F.  M. 
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Hussae. — In  his  note  on  Old  French  Words” 
S.  iv.  341),  Balcs  incidentally  derives  the 
word  hussar  from  an  old  French  word  heiise,  which 
he  connects  with  our  English  hose.  This  derivation 
of  hussar  is  evidently  incorrect.  The  horse-soldiers 
called  hussars  had  their  origin  in  Hungary,  and  to 
Hungarian,  therefore,  we  must  look  for  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word.  Huszdr  (pron.  hoossar,  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable),  the  Hungarian 
form,  is  derived  from  husz  (pron.  hooss)  twenty, 

because  under  King  Matthias  I.  (Mathias  Cor- 
vinus  ?)  in  the  fifteenth  century,  every  twenty- 
houses  had  to  furnish  one  horse-soldier  (Web- 
ster’s Evigl.  Diet  edited  by  Goodrich  and  Porter, 
London,  1864).  That  this  is  the  current  deriva- 
tion in  Hungary,  I am  informed  by  a Hungarian 
friend  of  mine.  He  tells  me  also,  that  the  term 
hussar  is,  in  Hungary,  not  confined,  as  it  is  in 
England  and  other  European  countries,  to  one 
particular  kind  of  light  horse-soldier,  but  that  all 
the  cavalry  furnished  by  Hungary  and  its  crown- 
lands  (Croatia,  Transylvania,  Dalmatia,  &c.)  are 
there,  and  in  the  Austrian  army,  called  hussars. 
Huszdr,  therefore,  in  Hungarian  is  a general  term, 
and  means  nothing  more  than  horse-soldier  does  in 
English.  The  boots  which  hussars  wear  are  not 
peculiar  in  Hungary,  as  there  they  merely  form  a 
part  of  the  national  costume. 

W^edgwood  does  not  give  this  derivation  of 
hussar,  but  connects  it  with  the  Hung,  uszitani, 
huszitani,  to  set  (dogs)  on  anything  = the  Germ. 
hetzen,  anhetzefu ; probably  merelj'’  because  he 
happened  to  find  the  verb  huszitani  (or  rather 
huszitni)  in  the  dictionary  two  or  three  lines  after 
huszdr. 

With  regard  to  heuse,  it  may,  perhaps,  in  this 
particular  instance,  be  a form  of  huisse,  and  mean 
a door-post  or  jamh ; but  the  heuse  which  is  con- 
nected v^^ith  our  hose,  and  huisse  meaning  a door- 
2iost,  can  scarcely  be  connected,  as  Balch  would 
seem  to  imply  5 for  huisse,  like  the  French  huis, 
evidently  comes  from  the  Lat.  ostium,  and  our 
hose  has  never  been  considered  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  that  word.  F.  Chance. 

Llandudno. — A correspondent  of  The  Times, 
writing  of  this  ‘‘  queen  of  watering-places,’Ias  he 
terms  it,  touches  on  the  subject  of  its  aborigines, 
although  I fancy  that  Llandudno,  as  such,  never 
had  aborigines.  “ The  modern  town,”  he  says, 

stands  between  the  two  bays  of  Comoay  and 
Llandudno, having  been  originally  part  of  the  sea, 
and  until  within  a recent  period  a marshy  un- 
profitable swamp.” 

Llandudno  is  unmistakably  one  of  those  names 
imposed  by  the  Northmen.  Landdde,  a proper 
name,  prefixed  to  the  Danish  definite  article  en, 
by  elision  n,  gives  Landoden — 0,  a corrupt  form 
of  Icelandic  d,  signifying  water,  also  a river.  We 
find  a similar  transformation  in  the  Scotch  river  1 
name  Lossie,  in  old  records  Loxa  (see  Dr.  CoweTs  | 


Words  and  Terms,  London,  1701),  Old  Norse  Lax 
= salmon,  d = river.*  Comvay,  Old  Norse  name 
Kon-r,  pronounced  Kon  (Lowland  Scotch  name 
Con) — the  r final  being  no  part  of  the  name — and 
Icelandic  Vag-r,  a bay,  as  in  the  river  name  Sol- 
ivay,  sometimes  Sidivay,  from  the  Scandinavian 
personal  name  Sol,  Sid  (the  sun),  and  Icelandic 
Vagr.  The  bay  called  Garvagh,  co.  Antrim,  may 
be  cited  as  an  example  of  this  postfix  nearly  in  its 
original  form.  Norse  proper  name  Gar  and  Vagr, 
as  before. 

Expeditions  of  the  Danes  into  Wales  or  Bret- 
land”  are  mentioned  in  the  sagas.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Worsaae  that  Norwegian  kings  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Wales  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Severn  to  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  which 
latter,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  visited 
by  the  Norwegians  in  their  piratical  voyages  to 
the  Hebrides  and  Ireland.  Yellow-haired  men,” 
believed  b}^  Vegetius  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  to 
have  been  ‘G’eally  Piets,”  are  said  in  Welch  tra- 
dition to  have  settled  in  Wales  long  prior  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Homans.”  Boswell  mentions  that 
when  Dr.  Gerrard  was  in  Wales,  he  was  shown  a 
valley  inhabited  by  Danes,  who  still  retained  their 
own  language.  The  Welsh,  according  to  Pinker- 
ton, “ even  in  its  most  ancient  remains,  is  full  of 
Danish  and  English  words.”  J.  0.  Booek. 

Velocipede.— The  vehicle  on  wliich  plate- 
layers propel  themselves  along  a railway  by  the 
action  of  their  feet  against  the  ground,  is  known 
as  a speed  lorry.”  By  the  way,  is  “lorry” 
(=dray)  a northern  provincialism  ? I do  not  find 
it  in  the  dictionaries.  The  object,  however,  of  my 
note  is  to  suggest  the  question  whether  “speed” 
may  not  here  be  a corruption  of  velocipede,  the 
action  being  very  similar  to  that  of  propelling  the 
old  dandy-horse.  If  so,  it  furnishes  another 
instance  of  corruptions  being  aided  by  the  fact  of 
the  altered  sound  suggesting  an  apparent  deriva- 
tion in  sense.  J.  F.  M. 


Andeews  Family. — James  Andrews  was  Hec- 
tor of  Mildeu,  Suftblk,  from  1703  to  1751.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  information  as  to  his 
parentage  and  descent  ? 

Lancelot  Andrewes,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  had 
four  nephews — William,  Thomas,  Nicholas,  and 
Hoger  Andrewes.  Is  anything  known  of  their 
descendants?  J.  E.  A. 

Anonymous. — 

1.  “The  Secret  History  of  the  Present  Intrigues  of  the 
Court  of  Caramania.  The  Second  Edition  Corrected.  Lou- 
don, Printed : And  sold  by  the  Booksellers  of  London  and 
Westminster,  m.dcc.xxvii.”  8vo,  pp.  348. 

* No  doubt  the  river  name  Lissa,  in  the  district  of 
Cumberland,  is  derived  from  the  same  source.  Laxey, 
salmon- water,  occurs  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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After  the  title  comes  A Key,”  with  the  initial 
and  final  letters  only  of  the  names. 

[By  Eliza  Haywood.] 

2.  “ Essay  for  a General  Regulation  of  the  Law,  and 
the  more  speedy  Advancement  of  Justice,  by  a Gent,  of 
the  West  Riding  of  the  County  ofYork,  1727.”  8vo. 

3.  “ Churches  and  Church  Services.  By  a Priest  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Oxford:  John  Henry  Parker.  Leeds: 
T.  W.  Green.  1812.”  Sm.  8vo,  pp.  68. 

A preface,  signed  “ D.  P.,”  states  that  the  hook 
is  a renrint  of  papers  in  the  British  Magazine, 
1840-1.  W.  C.  B. 

Apt  Cacsas  apt  i^pllps.” — Can  you  tell  me 
the  origin  of  this  proverb  ? K.  E. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte. — A letter  is  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  France  (bearing  date  1802) 
from  Bonaparte,  First  Consul,  to  the  Comte  de 
Provence  (Louis  XVIII.),  which  begins  with  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  king’s  courteous  letter 
(which  must  have  preceded  it).  Wanted  the  said 
letter  to  Bonaparte  5 also,  the  letter  from  the  king, 
in  which  is  a passage  commencing  thus:  ^^You 
may  usurp  the  throne  of  my  fathers,”  and  ending, 
“ royal  family  of  Europe.”  G.  M. 

The  Boprbon  Family. — Will  you  or  any  of 
jmur  readers  kindly  give  me  a list  of  all  the  exist- 
ing members  of  this  family  in  the  male  line,  of 
all  the  branches,  together  with  some  explanation 
as  to  their  marriages,  &:c. 

Thos.  B.  Eobertson. 

Mr.  Bryant’s  Prpv'Ate  Plates  oe  Views  in 
Sprrei'.  — In  the  list  of  illustrations  given  by 
Manning  and  Bray,  Hist,  of  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  app. 
p.  84,  &c.  several  private  plates  are  mentioned  as 
being  in  the  possession  of  this  gentleman,  then 
living  at  Eeigate,  who,  I understand,  had  them 
engraved  for  a work  which  he  had  in  contemplation 
on  the  history  of  the  hundred  ? I have  twelve  of 
these  engravings,  with  a map  of  the  hundred  of 
Eeigate,  by  'Woodthorpe,  which  I am  told  are 
all  that  were  engraved.  I subjoin  a list  of  the 
rest,  and  I shall  feel  indebted  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  can  tell  me  whether  any  such  work 
was  ever  published,  or  any  of  the  plates  in  this  list 
engraved,  and  what  became  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  col- 
lections : — Betchworth,  monuments  in  the  church. 
Tranquil  Dale  (Mr.  Petty’s) ; Buckland,  monu- 
ments, font,  and  window ; Burston,  font  and 
parsonage  ; Chipstead,  font  and  monuments; 
Crowhurst,  church  door,  &c. ; Gatton,  font ; Merst- 
ham,  font ; Newdigate,  church  and  monuments ; 
Eeigate,  monuments,  priory  arms,  clock  house, 
market  house,  and  industry  house.  Cpl. 

Dr.  William  Fuller,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.* — 
In  the  will  of  this  bishop,  who  died  in  1675,  he 
says,  after  bequeathing  his  property  : — 

“ Item,  I doe  declare  that  I dye  praying  for  the  pros- 
peritie  of  the  Church  of  England,  beseeching  Almighty 
God  that  she  may  overcome  all  her  enemies,  whether  of 


the  Romane  or  Eanaticall  Communion.  And  I do  more- 
over declare  that  I have  beene  engaged  in  some  law-suits 
not  at  all  out  of  neglect  of  peace  and  charitie,  but  wholy 
and  solely  to  vindicate  the  Rights  of  the  Church  of  my 
Episcopall  See  from  the  encroachments  of  ungodly  men.” 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  litigation  here 
referred  to  ? John  E.  Bailey. 

8,  Warwick  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

John  Knox.  — In  an  account  of  the  siege  of 
Edinburgh  Castle  in  1571, 1 have,  uttered  an  opi- 
nion which  I am  desirous  to  ventilate  among 
your  readers  before  it  is  finally  printed  ofii  A 
committee  of  clergymen  waited  on  Maitland  of 
Letbington  and  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  to  deal  with 
them  about  their  change  of  sides  in  fhe  great 
political  question  of  the  day.  In  the  extremely 
curious  discussion  that  ensued,  the  chief  part  is 
taken  by  Letbington  and  a Mr.  John,”  whom  I 
take  to  be  John  Knox.  I enclose  a proof  of  my 
note  stating  my  reasons  for  this  belief.  If  I am 
wrong  I would  rather  be  corrected  now  than 
afterwards.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  give 
a good  reason  for  holding  that  Knox  is  not  the 
person  who  spoke  for  the  clergymen,  he  will  do 
a service  by  stating  it.  J.  M.  Burton. 

Patent  Eolls  in  Ireland. — Can  any  one 
inform  me  if  the  publication  of  the  Patent  and 
Close  Eolls  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  of  which  Mr. 
James  Morrin  edited  three  volumes,  will  be  con- 
tinued ; and  if  so,  when  the  next  volume  may  be 
expected  to  appear  ? Oswald. 

Eandom.  — What  is  the  etymology  of  this 
wordP  Webster  and  others  maintain  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  Norman -French  randmi.  I 
should  rather  imagine  the  origin  of  the  word  to 
be  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  rond  om,  round  about. 

H.  W.  E. 

Eoman  Nobility,  etc.  — Can  any  reader  of 
& Q.”  kindly  inform  me  where  I can  find 
descriptions  of — 1.  The  manners  and  dress  of  the 
Eoman  nobility  since  1800 ; 2.  The  ways  of  living 
generally  of  the  Eoman  upper  classes  since  1800; 
3.  The  state  of  lunatic  asylums  in  Italy  since 
1800 ; 4.  Any  insurrections  or  conspiracies  in 
which  the  priests  or  nobles  of  Italy  have  been 
engaged  since  1800  ? Coptic. 

Wayling  or  Wayland  Family. — An  Essex 
or  Kent  family.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  which  county,  and  whether  the  former  name 
is  a corruption  of  the  latter  or  not  ? W.  C. 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to^  that 
THOUGHT.  ” — Is  this  proverbial  expression  of 
Shakspeare’s  {Henry  IV.  Part  II.,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4) 
to  be  traced  to  any  earlier  writer  of  modern 
times  ? I do  not  know  whether  we  may  consider 
the  following  passage  of  Demosthenes  {Olynth.  iii. 
19)  to  have  much  the  same  meaning,  and  to  be 
the  earliest  trace  of  the  idea  : — 
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Ai67rep  pdcrrov  dirdvrocv  icrriu  avrhv  e^aTrurrjo'ai  * t 
yap  0ov\€Tatj  rovd'  eKaffros  Kol  o^eraiy  5e  Trpdyfxara 
TToWdKis  ovx  oiirco  7re(j>VKev. 

“ So  that  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  deceive  one’s  self ; for 
what  we  wish  that  we  readily  believe ; but  such  expecta- 
tions are  often  inconsistent  with  the  real  state  of  things.” 

In  a fragment  of  Menander  (Ux  Clyp.  p.  24, 
ed.  Cleric.  1709)  we  have  the  same  idea : — 

*0  0ov\eTai  yap  p.6vov  opoov  Ka\  irpoahoKu^Vj 
^AK6yi(Tr6^  i(TTL  rris  dkriOeias  KpiT^jS.  j 

“ He  who  sees  and  expects  only  what  he  wishes,  is  a 
foolish  judge  of  what  is  true.” 

And  we  find  the  same  thought  in  Ctesar  (B.  G., 
iii.  18)  : ~ 

“ Quod  fere  libenter  homines  id,  quod  volunt,  credunt.” 

Rochefoucauld  says  {Second  Supplement,  vii.) : — 

“ Ce  qui  fait  croire  si  facilement  que  les  autres  ont  des 
defauts,  c’est  la  facilite  que  Ton  a de  croire  ce  que  Ton 
souhaite.” 

Ckauptjed  Tait  Ramage. 


Did  Dkake  intkodece  Potatoes  ? — In  a 
former  number  of  N.  & Q.”  (3”^  S.  xi.  195)  I 
called  attention  to  the  monument  erected  at  Of- 
fenburg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  the  introducer  of  the  potato  into  Europe  ” ; 
but  though  numerous  replies  have  been  elicited, 
nothing  as  yet  has  appeared  to  satisfy  me  of  the 
fact  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  introduced  the  potato 
either  into  England  or  upon  the  Continent.  I 
have  had,  in  the  old  libraries  and  the  old  book- 
stores for  which  this  city  is  famous,  good  oppor- 
tunities for  examining  old  books  in  German  upon 
the  discovery  of  America , but  though  they  speak 
of  the  various  vegetable  productions,  among  them 
the  potato,  there  is  nothing  given  to  show  who 
brought  this  esculent  to  Europe.  The  date  of 
its  introduction  into  Europe  is  doubtless  uncer- 
tain, as  I said  before,  because  the  sweet  potato 
was  confounded  with  the  common  potato.  It  has 
of  course  been  asserted  in  history  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  took  it  to  England  on  one  of  his  return 
voyages  in  1586,  and  cultivated  it  upon  his  estate 
some  time  about  the  year  1600.  Can  your  readers 
inform  me  where  Sir  Walter’s  estate  was  in  Ire- 
land ? T.  C.  Abbott,  President  of  the  Michigan 
State  Agricultural  College,  U.S.A.,  has  lately 
given  a very  interesting  account  of  the  potato 
in  a Detroit  journal.  He  states  that  it  was 
introduced  about  1586  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh  into 
England,  and  raised  in  1610;  that  previous  to 
1684  it  was  only  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  as  a luxury ; and  that  in  1613 
James  I.’s  wife  Anna  bought  a quantity  at  2s. 
per  pound.  Later  in  France,  he  asserts,  courts 
and  tribunals  prevented  by  law  its  culture.  The 


provincial  parliament  of  Besan9on  in  1630  pro- 
hibited its  introduction  under  the  penalty  of  an 
amende  arhitraire,  for  the  reason  that  it  caused 
leprosy.”  President  Abbott  derives  the  name  of 
potato  from  the  Spanish  hattata,  and  that  is  de- 
rived from  the  Indian  woxdipapas.  Do  the  readers 
of  N.  & Q.”  agree  in  this  origin  or  derivation  of 
the  name  of  the  potato  ? W.  W.  M. 

Frankfort-on-Main. 

[The  introduction  of  the  potato  here,  and,  we  believe, 
in  most  other  European  states,  has  been  very  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  sagacit}'-  and  good  taste  of  that 
“ shepherd  of  the  ocean,”  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; but  no 
proof  of  the  fact  exists,  nor  is  it  possible  to  establish  it 
after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  moreover,  that  he  was  the  first  adven- 
turer in  the  New  World  to  make  known  the  value  of  the 
esculent  in  the  Old ; for  Humboldt  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Kingdom  of  New  Spain  (book  iv.  chap.  9)  has  clearly 
shown  that  previously  to  the  Spanish  Conquest  it  was 
unknown  in  Mexico,  and  farther  north  of  coarse.  At 
the  period,  therefore,  when  Raleigh  founded  his  colony  in 
Virginia  (1584),  the  potato  must  have  been  but  a compara- 
tively recent  importation  from  the  western  shores  of  the 
southern  continent,  its  true  birthplace ; whence  it  must 
have  been  brought  by  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the 
same  direction.  There  is  a tradition  to  the  effect  that  when 
Raleigh’s  unfortunate  colonists  were  most  opportunely  res- 
cued.by  Sir  Francis  Drake  (1586),  they  brought  back  with 
them  to  this  country  the  primary  stock  of  potatoes — the 
veritable  patriarchs  of  that  prolific  race  which  has  since 
overrun  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles.  We  are  unable  to 
say  whether  our  German  neighbours  are  indebted  to  us 
for  their  first  supplies  of  the  article,  but  the}'-  have 
adopted  the  tradition  just  referred  to,  and  signalised 
their  gratitude  for  the  boon  by  erecting  the  statue  in 
question.  The  Irish  estates  of  Raleigh,  comprising  about 
12,000  acres,  and  forming  a portion  of  the  confiscated  de- 
mesnes of  Desmond  and  his  adherents,  were  situated  in 
the  counties  of  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary.  Sir 
Walter  acquired  them  in  1584,  and  sold  them  in  1602  to 
Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cork,  a much  more 
fortunate  “ gentleman-undertaker  ” in  Ireland  than  him- 
self. Raleigh,  when  visiting  the  country,  usually  resided 
at  his  Castle  of  Lismore,  co.  Waterford,  and  at  his  manor- 
house,  Youghal.  Mr.  Edwards  remarks,  in  his  recently 
published  Life  of  Raleigh,  “ It  is  not  without  interest  to 
remember  that  the  possessions  which  thus  passed  from 
Raleigh  to  Boyle  included  the  land  on  which  he  had 
planted  the  first  potatoes  ever  set  in  Ireland  ” ; but  he 
does  not  indicate  the  precise  locality  of  the  primary  ex- 
periment. “ These  and  other  fruits  (he  adds)  of  his  dis- 
tant colony  in  Virginia  had  been  quickly  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  his  colony  in  Munster.” 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  true  etymology  of 
potato.  The  Spanish  pafata  is  the  same  as  the  American 
battata.  Our  designation  has  been  derived  from  the 
French  potade.  In  the  daj^s  of  the  Stuarts  the  name  was 
commonly  spelled  potado.~\ 
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A Pope’s  Bell. — When  President  Lincoln  was 
first  asked  to  issue  a proclamation  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  he  replied  that 
such  an  act  would  be  as  absurd  as  the  pope’s  bull 
against  a comet.  Did  any  pope  ever  issue  a bull 
against  a comet  j and  if  so,  who  and  when  ? 

Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

[Any  one  who  can  seriously  imagine  the  pope’s  ful- 
minating a bull  against  a comet,  might  as  soon  suspect 
his  Holiness  of  “shooting  the  moon.”  Nevertheless  we 
find,  on  conferring  with  our  friends,  that  this  story  of 
*bull  V.  comet  has  been  heard  of  before ; and  we  call  to 
mind  that  many  incredible  statements  have  found  their 
origin  in  some  matter  of  fact.  For  instance,  there  was 
an  Italian  game  of  cards  called  cometa  (in  French  comete,  j 
in  English  comet,  see  “ N.  & Q.”  2"^  S.  vi.  269).  May 
not  this  game  have  acquired  at  Rome  an  extravagant  rate 
of  'play  ? May  not  the  pope  have  deemed  it  expedient 
to  publish  some  monition  or  rescript  moderating  the 
excess,  or  even  forbidding  the  game  ? And  may  not  this 
fact  have  given  occasion  to  the  report  of  his  issuing  a 
bull  against  the  comet  ? 

Or  again  : In  the  year  1680  there  was  seen  at  Rome  a 
notable  comet,  which  so  frightened  a Roman  hen  that, 
after  much  clucking,  she  laid  an  extraordinary  and  por- 
tentous egg,  the  fame  of  which  extended  even  into  Ger- 
mau3%  If  this  prodigy,  connected  with  the  appearance 
of  the  comet,  excited  general  alarm  (as  veiy  probabl}^  it 
did)  among  the  superstitious  Romans,  in  such  case  also 
his  Holiness,  wishing  to  allay  their  fears,  may  have 
parentally  and  benevolently  pronounced,  with  the  same 
result  as  before.  The  story  may  have  grown  into  a 
report  that  he  had  set  Taurus  against  Cometa,  and  against 
the  terrors  to  which  Cometa  gave  occasion.  On  the 
comet,  the  egg,  and  the  hen,  see  De  Blegny,  Zodiacus 
Medico- Gallicus,  Annus  Tertius,  p.  30.] 

Bosavern  Penlez. — 

“ A True  State  of  the  Case  of  Bosavern  Penlez,  who 
suffered  on  account  of  the  late  Riot  in  the  Strand,  in  I 
which  the  Law  regarding  these  Offences  and  the  Statute 
of  George  tJie;  First,  commonly  called  the  Riot  Act,  are 
fully  considered.  By  Henry  Fielding,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-law,  and  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  County  of  Middlesex  and  Liberty  of  Westminster. 
London : Printed  for  A.  Millar,  opposite  Katherine  Street 
in  the  Strand,  1749.  Price  One  Shilling.”  Small  4to, 
pp.  54. 

Bosavern  Penlez  was  executed  for  causing  a 
riot  in  the  Strand,  and  was  buried  by  a private 
subscription  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  Is  there 
any  contemporary  account  of  this  event  besides 
Fielding’s  narrative  ? Who  was  Bosavern  Penlez  ? 
Both  his  names  point  him  out  as  a Oornishman, 
but  the  Ti'ue  State  is  silent  on  this  particular. 

(x.  C.  Boase. 

[Bosavern  Penlez  was  the  son  of  a clergyman,  and  re- 
ceived a good  education  ; but  from  choice  was  trained  a 
barber  and  peruke-maker.  After  his  execution  atEj’^burn 
on  Oct.  18,  1749,  his  body  was  taken  to  an  undertaker’s. 


and  interred  the  same  evening  in  St.  Clement’s  ehurch. 
Strand,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  See  a monumental 
inscription  intended  for  him  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
xix.  465;  consult  also  pp.  474,  512,522.  Some  farther 
I personal  particulars  of  him,  and  his  indiscreet  zeal  for 
j assisting  to  demolish  the  bawdy-houses  in  the  Strand? 
i may  be  found  in  The  Penny  London  Post  of  Oct.  20,  23, 
25,  27,  1749.1 

‘^Ephemeris  Parliamentaria.”  — What  is 
I known  of  William  Fuller,  the  writer  of  Ephemeris 
j Parliamentaria,  of  which  there  appear  to  have 
been  three  editions,  viz.  in  1654,  1663,  1681  ? 

.1.  C.  J. 

[There  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  authorship 
of  this  work.  Watt  attributes  it  to  William  Fuller  ; but 
the  Preface  is  signed  ‘ T.  F.,’  which  according  to  the 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  are  the  initials  of 
Thomas  Fuller.  So  also  in  the  Bodleian  Catalogue  the 
work  is  entered  under  T.  F.  forsau  Thomas  Fuller. 
The  same  work  was  republished  in  1675,  and  entitled 
The  Sovereign’s  Prerogative  and  the[Stcbject's  Priviledge 
discussed  betwixt  Courtiers  and  Patriots  in  Parliament. 
To  increase  the  perplexity,  Watt  has  attributed  the  latter 
work  to  Edward  Littleton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
temp.  Charles  I.] 

Dunrobin  Castle,  N.B. — Wanted,  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  name.  B.  C.  L. 

[The  most  probable  derivation  of  the  name  Dunrobin 
i,,s  Dunrobainn  or  Dunreubain,  which  signifies  in  Gaelic 
the  castle  of  robbery  or  plunder.  Dunrobin  Castle  was 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Robert  Earl  of  Suther- 
land ; and  the  locality  on  the  east  coast  of  Sutherland  is 
well  known,  like  the  adjoining  territory  of  Caithness,  to 
have  been  settled  b}’  the  Norse  vikings  or  pirates.  No- 
thing is  more  likely  than  that  the  appellation  should 
have  original^  been  bestowed  in  reference  to  the  history 
of  some  freebooting  chieftain.] 

Count  be  Bournon. — 

“ Description  of  a Triple  Sulphuret  of  Lead,  Antimoiw, 
and  Copper  from  Cornwall,  &c.  By  Jacques  Louis,  Comte 
de  Bournon,  F.R.S.  (^Philos.  Trans,  xciv.  30-62,  1804.) 

Who  was  the  Count  de  Bournon,  and  w^hen  and 
where  did  he  die  ? (x.  C.  Boase. 

[Jacqiies-Louis,  Comte  de  Bournon,  was  born  at  Metz, 
Jan.  21,  1751,  and  died  at  Versailles,  Augirst  24,  1825. 
See  Biographie  Universelle,  ed.  1843,  v.  327,  and  Nouvelle 
Biographic  Gcnerale,  ed.  1855,  vii.  104;  and  for  a list  of 
his  Avorks,  Watt’s  Bib.  Britan.'] 

Giulto  Clovio.  — Can  any  one  recommend  me 
any  book  wherein  I should  find  an  account  of 
Giulio  Clovio  the  illuminator?  H. 

[There  is  an  excellent  account  of  Don  Giulio  Clovio  in 
Vasari’s  Lives  of  Eminent  Painters,  ^-c.,  Loud.,  1852, 
vol.  V.  pp.  443-452  ; consult  also  “ N.  & Q.”  2"‘i  S.  vi.  70. 
Baglioni  has  written  the  Life  of  this  celebrated  minia- 
turist, as  Avcll  as  Ivan  Kukuljevic  Sakeinski,  Agram, 
1852. ! 
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WHO  WERE  THE  COMBATANTS  IN  THE  CLAN 
BATTLE  ON  THE  INCH  OF  PERTH,  a.d.  1396  ? 
(4^^  S.  iii.  7;  27,  177,  315,  410  ; iy.  321.) 

Playing  on  former  occasions  (^‘N.  & Q.”  4*^  S. 
iii.  7,  27,  410)  endeayonred  to  analyse  what  the 
earliest  writers  Wyntonn,  Bower,  and  the  Hegist. 
Moray,  haye  said  of  the  names  of  the  parties  who 
contended  at  Perth,  I arriyed  at  the  conclusion, 
that  they  mentioned  only  two  closely  connected 
clans,  the  one  clan  Quhewil,  the  other  clan  Ha  or 
Sha  ; and  further,  that  no  clan  Yha  was  eyer  in- 
tended to  be  mentioned  any  more  than  a clan  Kay. 
I hope  that  this  yiew  has  been  made  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  most,  if  not  of  all  of  your  readers. 
The  statements  on  the  subject  of  the  next  his- 
torians in  point  of  time,  of  Major  and  of  Boece, 
may  be  noy7  examined. 

Major  agrees  with  Boxv^er  in  saying  that  the 
combatants  were  clan  Kay  and  clan  Quhele,  and 
in  so  far  adds  nothing  to  the  statements  of  earlier 
writers;  but  in  another  place,  while  mentioning 
the  clans  who  deserted  Alexander  of  the  Isles  in 
1429,  he  introduces  the  name  of  clan  Kauel:  a fact 
haying  so  strong  a bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  clan  Quhele  to  clan  Katan,  and  on  the 
supposed  connection  between  clan  Cameron  and 
clan  Katan,  that  I think  it  worth  while  to  repro- 
duce his  words,  and  the  more  so,  because  their 
original  form  seems  to  haye  been  oyerlooked.  The 
passage  in  the  first  or  Paris  edition  of  Major,  of 
1521,  stands  thus  yerbatim,  including  three  slips 
of  the  printer  : — 

“ Dua3  tribus  sylvestrium,  scilicet  Clankatan  et  Clan- 
kauel,  Alexandrum  iusulanum  reliquerunt,  et  partes  regis 
et  probe  sequuti  sunt.  In  festo  palmarum  sequenti  usque 
adeo  debacchatum  est ; ut  totam  progeniem  Clanbra- 
meron  tribus  Clankatam  extinxerit.  Tribus  hse  sunt 
consanguinesB,  parura  in  dominiis  babentes,  sed  unum 
caput  progenei  tanquam  principein  sequentes ; cum  suis 
affinibus  et  subditis.” 

Which  may  be  translated  thus  : — 

“ Two  tribes  of  the  forest  people,  to  wit  clan  Katan 
and  clan  Kauel,  left  Alexander  of  the  Isles,  and  followed 
the  side  of  the  king,  and  to  good  purpose.  At  the  fol- 
lowing feast  of  palms  things  raged  even  so  furiously,  that 
the  tribe  clan  Katan  destroyed  the  whole  race  of  clan 
Brameron.  These  tribes  are  of  the  same  blood,  holding 
little  in  lordships,  but  following  one  head  of  their  race  as 
chief,  with  their  allies  and  dependents.” 

I think  that  in  the  foregoing  passage  the  duse 
tribus  ” and  the  “ hm  tribus  ” must  be  considered  to 
refer  to  the  same  people.  It  would  therefore  appear, 
according  to  Major,  that  on  one  occasion,  being 
together  and  under  one  leader,  the  two  tribes  clan 
Katan  and  clan  Kauel  joined  the  king,  and  that 
subsequently  the  tribe  clan  Katan  made  the  mur- 
derous attack  on  the  race  of  Cameron,  which 
others  haye  described  as  haying  been  made  in  a 
church.  Any  proof  that  Kauel  is  merely  another 


form  of  Quhewil  or  Chewil  seems  scarcely  to  be 
required. 

But  in  the  Edinburgh  reyised  edition  of 
Major,  the  phrase  clan  Cameron  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  clan  Kauel  (the  editor  assigning  no 
reason  for  the  change,  but  probably  in  1740  being 
unacquainted  with  the  forgotten  name  of  Kauel, 
and  following  Bower,  who  says  that  clan  Cameron 
went  oyer  along  with  clan  Katan)  ; and  the  Edin- 
burgh edition  appears  to  be  the  one  which  has 
been  followed  by  all  writers  on  the  subject.  The 
sense  of  the  whole  passage  is  altered  by  the 
change,  and,  I think,  distorted.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed, although  the  great  yariety  of  ways  in 
which  the  names  haye  been  altered  by  spelling  has 
been  alluded  to,  that  no  possible  error  of  scribe 
or  printer  could  [conyert  Clanbrameron  into  clan 
Kauel;  and  the  yiew  once  entertained,  that  clan 
Cameron  and  clan  Quhele  were  synonymous,  is 
now  less  than  ever  tenable. 

Whether  or  not  Major  made  a mistake  in  not 
saying  that  it  was  the  Camerons  who  joined  clan 
Katan  in  deserting  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  is  for  our 
present  purpose  immaterial;  but  it  is  of  much 
interest,  to  find  any  one  in  1521  writing  of  clan 
Kauel  at  all,  and  still  more  so  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  names  of  clan  Katan  and  of  clan  Cameron, 
and  not  as  synonymous  with  either,  just  as  the 
three  names  occur  separately  next  each  other  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1594.  Now,  a strong 
presumption  (in  addition  to  that  from  the  natural 
translation  of  the  passage)  that  Major  did  not 
mean  the  clans  Cameron  and  Katan  to  be  the 
two  tribes”  is  to  be  found  in  his  saying  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  or  about  1521,  that  these 
two  clans  followed  the  same  leader,  not  merely 
that  they  had  once  done  so ; while  it  is  historically 
known  that  long  before  the  period  of  his  writing, 
the  Camerons  were  distinct  from  clan  Katan,  if 
indeed  they  had  eyer  been  united  to  it ; and  though 
there  are  some  indications,  of  former  connections 
between  the  two  races,  the  main  argument  for 
their  being  of  the  same  stock  is  deriyed  from  this 
yery  altered  passage  of  Major.  It  is  also  scarcely 
likely  that  Major,  while  mentioning  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  these  races,  could  haye  refrained  from 
some  expression  of  surprise,  that  neyertheless 
these  allied  races  had  slaughtered  each  other  in 
so  wholesale  a fashion.  I return  now  from  what 
may  appear  a digression  from  the  main  subject — 
justified,  howeyer,by  the  scarcity  of  notices  of  clan 
Quhewil,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Camerons  have 
often  been  considered  to  haye  been  one  of  the  con- 
tending parties  at  Perth. 

Before  leaying  Major,  it  may  be  well  to  observe 
that  the  Lindsay  employed  with  the  Earl  of  Moray 
in  arranging  the  combat  was,  according  to  him,  not 
James  Earl  of  Crawford,  the  Justiciary  of  Scot- 
land, but  David  Lindsay,  afterwards  earl,  who 
indeed  had  lately,  as  pointed  out  by  Mu.  Skene, 
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acquired  tlirougli  liis  wife  lands  in  Stratlinairn  in 
the  clan  Katan  district,  but  had  also  been  recently 
engaged,  to  his  cost,  at  Glasklune  with  a band  of 
Highlanders,  among  whom  were  the  clan  Chewil. 

Coming  next  to  Hector  Boece,  he  is  usually  quoted 
as  the  first  introducer  of  the  name  of  clan  Katan 
into  the  arena ; but  in  the  original  edition  of  his 
book  he  only  speaks  of  a clan  Quhete.  Obviously 
though  t is  merely  a misprint  for  the  I of  Quhele, 
Bellenden  in  1530  translated  Clanquhete,  Glen- 
quhattaneis,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  was  the 
name  of  clan  Katan  made  to  appear  in  the  fight — 
134  years  after  that  event.  There  are  various 
reasons  why  such  a name,  by  the  time  of  Bel- 
lenden a well-known  one,  and  possibly  the  ge- 
neric name  of  both  the  combatant  races,  should, 
when  once  introduced,  be  retained.  For  the  pre- 
sent it  is  enough  to  say,  that  probably  the  first 
mention  of  the  name  of  clan  Katan  in  written 
history  occurs  in  Bower,  who,  writing  about  1440, 
recorded  its  desertion  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles 
twelve  years  before,  and  that  the  name  seems  to 
occur  first  in  a deed  in  1467.  As  yet,  I believe 
there  is  no  written  evidence  that  clan  Katan 
existed  under  that  name  in  1396. 

By  an  examination  of  the  text  of  the  early 
historians  a link  has  thus  been  supplied  in  the 
scanty  history  of  clan  Quhele,  and  the  accident 
which  has  brought  the  name  of  clan  Katan  into 
the  lists  at  Perth  has  been  explained. 

Tn  the  foregoing  papers  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  together  the  few  ascertained  facts 
respecting  the  clans  that  contended  at  Perth. 
The  chief  facts  are  shortly  these : — There  was  a 
fight  at  Glasklune  in  which  the  sheriff  of  Forfar 
and  other  gentry  were  slain,  and  Sir  David  Lind- 
say was  wounded.  This  is  connected  in  Wyntoun’s 
mind  with  the  combat  at  Perth  before  the  court, 
which  took  place  about  four  years  after.  He  states 
that  one  of  the  clans  at  Perth  was  clan  Quhele, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  Sha  Ferquhar’s  son.  Now  the 
clan  Chewil,  under  Slurach  (doubtless  Scheach), 
was  one  of  the  clans,  chiefly  their  neighbours,  put  to 
the  horn  along  with  the  Duncausons  for  their  share 
in  the  raid  on  Forfarshire.  It  is  also  known  that 
the  Duncansons  and  clan  Chewdl  were  connected  by 
a marriage  of  the  daughter  of  a Duncanson  with  a 
Farquhar,  or  Shav/  Farquhar,  in  Braemar.  The 
people  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Grampians  were 
closely  allied  parentelae.* 

If  these  facts  look  dry  and  meagre,  tliey  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  having  a foundation  in  real  his- 
^ merit  which  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to 
the  very  conflicting  traditioQs  on  the  subject, 
many  of  which  have  the  appearance  of  having 


^ here  is  a certain  amount  of  analogy  between  the 
names  Quhewil,Kauel,  Ja^la,  and  .Jania;  and  it  is  v/orthv 
^ observation  that  some  forty  years  before  the  light  the 
Ituncansons  had  dealings  with  a clan  Jan  lea. 


been  shaped  to  fit  the  dry  bones  of  the  earlier 
annalists. 

Upon  these  traditions  I shall  offer  a few  ob- 
servations. It  is  remarkable  that  while  various 
clans  have  traditions,  of  their  being  the  victorious, 
none  have  any  of  their  being  the  defeated  party. 

Only  two  clans  have  attempted  to  identify  the 
particular  names  of  the  leaders — the  Macintoshes 
by  an  elaborate  genealogy ; the  Shaws  in  a simpler 
way.  But  little  is  known  of  the  evidence  on 
which  these  identifications  are  grounded. 

With  respect  to  Highland  traditions,  I have 
contented  myself  with  showing,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  some  of  them  inconsistent  with  the  his- 
torical facts  now  brought  together.  While  these 
traditions  are  so  various,  and  often  of  apparently 
recent  origin,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  those  of 
any  one  family  exclusively.  But  traditions  confir- 
matory of  the  probability  of  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  by  me  have,  singularly  enough,  been  recently 
brought  to  light  by  Miss  Taylor  in  her  interesting 
book  on  the  Braemar  Highlands,  where  she  gives 
some  curious  notices  of  fights  between  the  Shaws 
on  Speyside,  and  the  Farquharsons,  or  whatever 
at  that  time  was  the  designation  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Braemar.  They  were  connected  with 
the  recent  settlement  of  some  of  the  Shaws  in 
Braemar,  and  were  protracted  through  two  gene- 
rations. Their  exact  date,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
Flighland  traditions,  is  somewhat  uncertain ; and 
deeds  which  must  have  extended  over  a con- 
siderable period  are  grouped  round  one  hero.  But 
most  leading  Highland  families  have  one  great 
hero,  and  have  also,  as  in  Miss  Taylor’s  tradition, 
acquired  lands  by  marrying  an  heiress. 

And  while  alluding  to  traditions,  I would  venture 
to  suggest  again,  that  it  would  be  very  interesting 
if  the  Macphersons  would  explain  to  us  how  their 
black  chauiiter  (called  black,  their  respected  caput 
progmci  has  informed  me,  from  the  colour  of  the 
wood,  and  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  clouds) 
came  to  be  so  long  in  the  keeping  of  the  Grants  of 
Glenmoriston : whether  it  is  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  victors  at  Perth,  or  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  defeated  party.  Whether  also,  in 
the  story  of  the  thick-set  saddler  settling  in  Ba- 
denoch,  and  his  descendants  being  called  the  sons 
of  the  crooked  smith,  they  have  not  confounded 
the  saddler,  who  at  most  was  only  bandy-legged, 
with  the  Gow  Chrom,  an  established  personage 
in  their  genealogy.  Can  they  tell  us  nothing  of 
the  now  extinct  race  of  the  clan  Dhai  at  Inverna- 
havon,  in  the  heart  of  their  own  country,  which 
seems  to  have  been  absorbed  by  the  name  of  Mac- 
pherson?  Were  they  ever  themselves  designated 
clan  Heth,  or  Ha,  or  Quhele  ? 

Is  it  impossible  to  make  out  in  an  intelligible 
way  the  relations  of  Shaws,  Mackintoshes,  and 
Farquharsons  to  each  other  ? The  names  Shaw 
and  Mackintosh  seem  to  have  been  long  inter- 
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changeable  at  Rothiemurchus,  and  the  names  of 
Mackintosh,  Shaw,  and  Farquharson  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Grampians.  It  would  appear  that  for 
a long  time  the  connection  between  the  names 
Sha  and  Mackintosh  has  been  a puzzle,  for  the 
minister  of  Kilranock  writes  thus  about  1680 : 

“ Mackintosh  got  the  better  at  the  Inches,  and 
being  formerly  surnamed  Shaw  Mackintosh,  he 
took  the  patronymic  only  for  his  surname,  not 
using  that  of  Shaw  any  more.”  Then,  in  the  case  of 
patronymics,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
when  a name,  from  belonging  simply  to  a parti- 
cular leader,  came  to  represent  his  followers  also. 
For  instance,  of  the  names  introduced  into  the 
present  question,  there  w^ere  Ferquhar  son  of  Seth, 
Scayth  son  of  Farquhar,  Ferquhar  Mackintosh, 
and  probably  Shaw  Mackintosh,  whose  names 
were  known  by  writings  before  that  of  the  Sha 
Ferquhar’s  son  of  the  fight;  but  has  any  one 
•determined  when  any  set  of  people  were  first 
called  Shaws,  or  Mackintoshes,  or  Farquharsons  ? 
I may  remark  in  passing,  that  if  one  of  the 
leaders  at  the  Inches  had  the  specific  name  of 
Mackintosh,  one  already  as  well  known  as  that  of 
.son  of  Ferquhar,  it  is  surprising  that  none  of  the 
annalists  should  have  recorded  that  name. 

In  this  complicated  subject  of  inquiry,  I have 
regarded  the  primary  facts  from  historical  sources 
as  more  important  than  mere  traditions  : I have 
no  wish  to  assert  anything  dogmaticalljq  but 
rather  to  invite  further  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  opportunities  of  studying  the 
subject  more  deeply.  Johx  Macphersoin^. 


ROTHWELL  CRYPT  AND  NASEBY  BATTLE. 

S.  iv.  295,  374.) 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Cherry  has  mis- 
understood the  query  of  B.  H.  C.  As  I under- 
stand the  question,  he  suggested  that  the  bones, 
not  the  bodies,  of  those  who  fell  at  Naseby  were 
collected  and  transferred  to  this  crypt.  If  they 
were  collected,  it  must  have  been  done  some  years 
after  the  battle,  probably  [soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  understand  the  feeling  which 
would  prompt  such  a course.  The  fiower  of  Eng- 
land fell  at  Naseby  ; was  it  fitting  that  their  bones 
should  remain  to  be  turned  up  by  the  plough  or 
become  “as  dung  upon  the  earth”?  Rothwell 
crypt,  useless  after  the  Reformation,  would  present 
itself,  and  what  so  natural  as  tliat  the  bones  should 
be  deposited  there,  the  entrance  walled  up,  and  the 
whole  subject  forgotten  ? If  such  were  the  case 
several  of  Mr.  Cherry’s  .objections  will  vanish. 
No  traces  of  skin  or  integument  would  be  looked 
for : all  that  was  left  onNaseby  field.  The  crypt 
would  not  have  held  "the  bodies,  but  it  would 
have  been  amply  large  enough  to  contain  the 
bones.  No  perlect  skeleton  is  found,  because  the 


bones  were  collected  from  the  trenches  in  which 
the  bodies  were  probably  laid,  and  carried  to  the 
crypt,  where  they  were  piled  with  the  precision 
visible  even  now.  No  one  looking  at  the  bones 
could  imagine  for  a moment  that  they  were  placed 
there  as  bodies ; they  lie  in  regular  order,  layers 
of  skulls  alternating  with  layers  of  bones. 

Mr.  Cherry’s  explanation  calls  for  a few  re- 
marks. Rothwell  may  have  been  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  middle  ages  than  it  is  now,  but 
whether  its  population  was  very  much  larger  is 
open  to  doubt.  It  had  a market,  and  a market- 
house  was  begun  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  but  never 
finished,  and  it  remains  unroofed  to  this  day. 
That  it  was  a municipal  town  and  walled  is  new 
to  me.  I presume  Mr.  Cherry  has  authority 
for  the  statement.  There  was  a religious  house, 
and  I believe  some  twenty-six  brothers  reside 
on  the  foundation  now  ; but  that  Rothwell  was 
ever  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  a considerable 
district  is  only  correct  in  so  far  as  it  gives 
name  to  a rural  deanery.  Mr.  Cherry’s  “con- 
jecture that  one  of  the  several  graveyards  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  was  appropriated  to 
a secular  use  ” sounds  strange.  Can  he  point  to  a 
single  parish  which  has  lost  both  church  and 
churchyard,  or  to  any  tradition  or  any  written 
authority  in  support  of  his  conjecture  ? 

If  it  be  granted  that  the  bones  came  from  a 
churchyard  another  difficulty  presents  itself.  It 
is  acknowledged  that  all  the  bones  are  the  bones 
of  male  adults — of  men,  not  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  This  is  fatal  to  the  churchyard  theor}^ 
The  conjecture  that  they  came  from  a religious 
house  is  inadmissible.  The  bones  belong  to  a 
single  generation,  and  many  still  bear  the  marks 
of  sword  cuts  and  bullet  wounds  and  other  tokens 
of  violent  death.  One  skull  is  shown  where  the 
blood  ran  into  the  fracture,  and  still  remains  to 
^witness  that  the  wound  was  made  during  life, 
and  not  by  the  chance  blow  of  a sexton’s  pick. 
There  are  other  evidences  of  violence,  and  what  is 
curious,  of  violence  some  time  before  death — so 
long  indeed,  that  the  man  must  have  recovered 
probably  from  a wound  received  in  a previous 
battle.  The  number  of  these  bones  is  a difficulty 
which  only  a battle  theory  can  overcome.  How 
many  were  placed  in  the  crjpt  will  probably  never 
be  known.  It  has  been  said  that  there  were 
thirty  thousand  skulls,  but  the  actual  number 
now  is  much  less — those  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile 
gradually  crumbling  into  dust. 

From  a list  of  the  abbots  of  Faversham,  I find 
their  tenure  of  office  from  1148  to  1539  averaged 
eighteen  years.  If  we  put  the  average  monastic  life 
at  twenty  years,  then  in  three  hundred  years  the 
monks  would  be  renewed  fifteen  times.  Now,  sup- 
pose the  number  of  skulls  to  have  been  fifteen  thou- 
sand, or  one  half  the  number  stated,  a monastery 
of  one  thousand  persons  must  have  existed  three 
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hundred  years  to  produce  the  hones  in  Rothwell 
crypt.  These  figures  are  conclusive. 

J.  M.  CoWPEK. 

Last  summer  I saw  the  hones  at  Rothwell  (or 
Kow’el,  as  the  local  folk  have  it).  T was  puzzled 
to  account  for  their  presence,  and  have  never  met 
with  a satisfactory  explanation.  I dissent,  how- 
ever, from  the  theory  that  the  hones  were  col- 
lected at  one  time  from  an  old  graveyard  (p.  374), 
as,  in  that  case,  some  of  them  would  he  more 
decayed  than  others,  hut  all  belong  apparently 
to  the  same  period.  The  hones  are,  besides,  those 
of  adults.  I incline  to  the  belief  expressed  by  the 
querist  (p.  295),  that  they  are  from  some  battle- 
field, and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  skulls  which  I examined  were  frac- 
tured. In  addition  to  Nasehy,  Bosworth-fieid  in 
the  adjacent  county  might  he  mentioned.  Might 
not  some  zealous  Old  Mortality — a combatant,  it 
may  he,  in  one  of  these  engagements — have  piously 
dug  up  in  his  later  years  the  hones  of  his  old 
comrades  and  got  them  preserved  in  the  crypt  ? 
It  appeared  to  me  that  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  hones  were  those  of  the  arms  and  legs. 
When  in  the  crypt  the  sexton  told  me  an  appro- 
priate tale  : how  that,  on  the  night  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  hones  fell  down  with  a crash, 
filling  up  the  present  passage  through  their  midst, 
and  that  it  was  one  of  his  first  duties,  as  the  new 
sexton,  to  pile  them  up  again. 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Your  correspondent  B.  II.  C.  may  he  glad  to 
be  referred  to  an  interesting  article  entitled 
“ Wanted  an  Owner : some  Account  of  certain 
Bones  found  in  a Vault  beneath  Bothwell  Church, 
Northamptonshire,”  in  vol.  xlviii.  of  Fraser's 
3Iaf/az{ne,  July,  1853. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Architectural  and  Archaeo- 
logical Societies  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  North- 
ampton, &c.  &c.,  at  Peterborough  in  May  1855,  a 
paper  was  read  by  M.  W.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  of  Eugb}^ 
On  the  Charnel  Vault  of  Rothwell,”  in  which 
that  gentleman  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
contents  of  the  vault  are  nothing  more  than  the 
exhumed  hones  of  those  who  had  been  buried  in 
the  graveyard  or  burial-ground  surrounding  the 
church.  A report  of  this  meeting  will  be  found 
in  the  Gentleman' s Magazine,  Sept.  1855.  There 
is  also  some  information  in  ^‘N.  & Q.”  l®*^  S.  i. 
171 ; ii.  45.  J.  Manuel. 

Newcastle- 0 n-Tyn  e . 


PECOKATION  OF  HONOUR  : GORMOGONS : 
FREEMASONS. 

(4^^  S.  iv.  253,  imssim.') 

From  my  collections  respecting  the  [secret  and 
convivial  societies  of  the  last  century,  I am  able 
to  solve  the  query  of  M.  D.  respecting  his  decora- 


tion of  honour.  It  is  the  cast  or  mould  of  a. 
medal  belonging  to  the  most  august  and  ancient 
order  of  Gormogons,  for  so  they  styled  themselves, 
and  most  probably  was  one  worn  by  the  Volgi, 
the  chapter  or  heads  of  the  order.  As  the  order  is 
long  extinct,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
give  a full  explanation  of  the  inscription,  but  the 
words  Oecum.  Volg.  Oed.  Goe. — Go.,  evidently 
refer  to  the  (Ecumenical  Volgi  of  the  order  of 
Gormogon,  and  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  what  it 
really  was  intended  for.  I consider  that  the  words 
An.  Reg.  may  refer  to  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  ancient  order  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
some  years  previous  to  that  of  the  nearly  as 
ancient  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  who 
only  date  from  a meeting  held  at  the  Apple 
Tree  ” tavern  in  Charles  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
in  February  1717.  The  words  Univeesus  Splen- 
DOE  on  the  reverse  refer  to  the  sun,  one  of  their 
favourite  emblems ; and  Univeesa  Benevolentia 
refer  to  the  large  sums  of  money  raised  by  the 
order  and  dispersed  in  universal  charity,  a mode 
of  action  partly  followed  by  the  Freemasons,  who 
at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  their  Grand 
Master  in  1723,  instituted  a Committee  of  Charity, 
and  raised  funds,  which  they  took  care,  however, 
only  to  distribute  amongst  themselves. 

The  following  advertisement  from  the  Daily 
Journal  of  Oct.  28,  1731,  throws  a glimmer  of 
light  on  the  Gormogons  : — 

• “By  Command  of  the  Volgi. 

“ A general  Chapter  of  the  most  august  and  ancient 
order  of  Gor-ino-gon  'will  be  held  at  the  Castle  tavern  in 
Fleet  Street,  to  commence  at  12  o’clock,  of  which  the 
several  graduates  and  licentiates  are  to  take  notice,  and 
give  their  attendance. — F.  N.  T.” 

Pope,  in  his  noble  poem  the  Dunciad,  speaks  of 
the  Freemasons  and  the  Gormogons,  with  all  the 
contempt  that  such  silly  secret  societies  deserve. 
When  the  Goddess  of  Dulness  bids  all  her  chil- 
dren to  draw  near,  on  their  bended  knees,  to  re- 
ceive their  titles,  he  says : — 

“ Some  deep  Free-masons  join  the  silent  race, 

Worthy  to  fill  Pythagoras’s  place  ; 

Some  botanists,  or  florists  at  the  least. 

Or  issue  members  of  an  annual  feast. 

N or  passed  the  meanest  unregarded,  one 
Rose  a Gregorian,  one  a Gormogon.”— (iv.  571.) 

Of  course  a bitter  enmity  subsisted  between  the 
order  of  Gormogons  and  the  Society  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  as  we  may  see  from  Hogarth’s 
well-known  caricature  entitled  The  Mystery  of 
Masonry  brought  to  Light  by  the  Gormogons.” 
In  it  one  of  the  Gormogons  appears  to  be  wearing 
the  very  badge,  with  the  representation  of  the- 
sun  upon  it,  noticed  by  the  querist ; he  is  no 
other  than  the  sage  Confucius  j the  Q^cumenical 
Volgi  is  also  present,  but  his  badge  appears  to 
have  a bird  upon  it,  probably  a goose.  The  bit- 
terness between  the  Freemasons  and  the  Gor- 
mogons is  exposed  by  one  of  the  Free^iasons 
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holding  forth  a hook.  This  most  probably  refers 
to  the  Grand  Mystery  of  the  Gormogons,  pub- 
lished in  1724;  or  it  may  have  reference  to  the 
Masonry  Dissected  of  Samuel  Prichard  published 
in  1730^  for  both  the  order  and  society  accused 
each  other  of  publishing  their  secrets.  This  last- 
mentioned  book  actually  gave  Orator  Henley  a 
subj  ect  for  an  oration,  which  is  advertised  in  the 
Daily  Post  of  Oct.  30,  1730,  in  his  usual  style,  as 
follows : — 

“ This  da}’,  at  large,  a New  Oration,  in  reply  to  Maaonry 
Dissected,  on  the  Free  Mason’s  triumph ; or  Hod  and 
Trowell  beat  the  whole  field,  forv/ager  against  Prichard’s 
jaw  bone  of  an  ass ; being  a defence  of  Masonry  against 
the  yelping,  braying,  burring,  snapping,  snarling,  grin- 
ning, barking,  growling,  huffing,  blowing,  tearing, 
staring,  strutting,  snorting,  and  petulant  clatter  of  late 
^bout  it  in  papers  and  pamphlets.  Non-pareil.” 

The  man  partly  undressed,  seated  on  an  ass,  and 
the  person  in  close  proximity  to  him,  refers  to  a 
practice  said  to  be  common  among  the  Freemasons 
^t  that  time,  but  which  I must  be  excused  for 
explaining  here.  However,  a full  account  of  it 
will  be  found  in  a poem  published  in  1723,  and 
called  the  Free  Masons,  a Hudihrastic  Poem.  The 
Tall  Quixotic-looking  figure  partly  dressed  in 
armour,  with  a shield  but  no  sword,  is  probably 
intended  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  presented 
to  the  society  in  1729  the  sword  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  to  be  used  for  ever  as  a sword  of  state 
by  the  Grand  Master.  I may  observe  that  swords 
of  the  Protestant  champion  were  common  relics 
during  the  last  century,  and  as  plentiful  as  heads 
of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Hogarth,  as  a plain  honest  Englishman,  hated, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  in  exposing,  the  false 
pretensions  of  Freemasonry.  In  his  picture  of 

Night”  he  shows  up  a drunken  Freemason, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  had  a hand  in 
the  celebrated  caricature  of  the  procession  of  the 

Scald  Miserable  Masons  ” in  1742. 

Carey,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Poems,  pub- 
lished in  1729,  attempts  to  moderate”  between 
the  Freemasons  and  the  Gormogons,  in  the  follow- 
ing truthful  words : — 

“ The  Masons  and  the  Gormogons 
Are  laughing  at  one  another, 

While  all  mankind  are  laughing  at  them. 

Then  why  do  they  make  such  a pother  ? 

“ They  bait  their  hooks  for  simple  gulls, 

And  truth  with  bam  they  smother ; 

And  when  they’ve  taken  in  their  culls, 

Why  then  ’tis  w'elcome  brother.” 

, William  Pi]S'i:ES,TON. 

Hounslow. 


Smallwood:  Websteh  (4^'^.S.  iv.  208.)  — 
PiogTaphical  notices  of  Wm.  Frome  Smallwood 
may  be  found  in  The  Annual  Biography  atid  Obi- 
tuary QlQoo),  xix.  453,  and  the  Gentlemans 


Magazine,  June  1834,  p.  661.  Some  account  of 
Thomas  Webster  is  Dictionnaire  Uni- 

versel  des  Contemporains,  par  G.  Vapereau,  third 
edit.  Paris,  1865.  Chakles  Viviah. 

41,  Eccleston  Square. 

Heurick  Niclaes:  The  Family  oe  Love 
(4‘^  S.  iv.  356.)  — A little  book  in  ray  possession 
gives  a portrait  of  this  religionist,  and  a brief — a 
very  brief — notice  of  him,  denouncing  his  opi- 
nions, but  containing  no  biographical  fact  worth 
mentioning.  The  book  is  named 

Apocalypsis ; or  the  Revelation  of  Certain  Notorious 
Advancers  of  Heresy,  faithfull}^  and  impartially  Trans- 
lated out  of  the  Latin  by  J.  D.  The  third  edition. 
Printed  for  J.  Williams  at  the  Crown,  in  Cross  Keys 
Court  in  Little  Britain,  1671.” 

The  portrait  (in  this  and  other  instances)  is  evi- 
dently copied  from  some  much  better  original, 
earlier  in  date  by  half  a century  or  more.  I can 
scarcely  suppose  that  so  slight  a little  book  could 
be  of  any  use  to  Me.  Hessels  ; but,  were  this  the 
case,  it  \vould  be  much  at  his  service. 

W.  M.  PtOSSETTI. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.  W. 

Bekedictioyal  Queries  (4*^^  S.  iv.  294-,  365.) 
The  only  information  I can  find  about  S.  Athulf 
is,  that  he  was  a Saxon  saint,  and  buried  in  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Thorney,  Cambridgeshire. — 
{Dugdale,  vol.  ii.).  According  to  Alban  Butler, 
S.  Etheldritha  was  the  daughter  of  Ofia,  king  of 
Mercia  and  Queen  Quindreda.  Having  refused 
to  marry  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  from 
an  ardent  desire  to  give  herself  to  God,  she  retired 
to  a cell  near  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire,  where  she 
lived  fort}^  years.  She  died  about  the  year  834, 
and  her  festival  is  kept  Aug.  2 ; consequently  I 
do  not  think  she  can  be  the  same  person  as  S. 
Etheldryda,  whose  festival  is  June  23. 

Froome-Sel'wood. 

The  name  printed  ^^Juda5el”  in  my  commu- 
nication, p.  366  (the  name  of  the  father  and 
brother  of  St.  Judocus)  should  be  JudaAel.” 

W.  M.  Kossetti. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archceology  : Trans- 
actions of  the  Third  Session  lohich  opened  at  Norwich  on 
August  20  and  closed  in  London  on  August  28,  1868  ; 
containing  the  Papers  read  at  the  Congress,  with  Illus- 
trations chiefly  contributed  hy  the  Authors,  and  an 
Abstract  of  the  Discussions.  (Longman.) 

Prehistoric  archteology,  though  a science  of  very 
recent  growth,  is  already  producing  very  remarkable  re- 
sults. At  a meeting  of  the  Societe  Italienne  des  Sciences 
Naturelles,  held  at  La  Spezzia  in  I860,  it  was  proposed  to 
found  an  Interaational  Congress  “ pour  les  etudes  pre- 
historiques,”  under  the  title  of  “ Congres  palecethnolo- 
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gique.”  Such  Congress  met  at  Neuchatel  in  1866 ; and 
in  the  following  year  at  Paris  during  the  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle,  under  the  appellation  of  “ Congres  international 
de  I’Anthropologie  et  de  d’Archeologie  Prehistorique.” 
In  1868,  England  having  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of 
meeting,  under  the  title  of  “ International  Congress  of 
Prehistoric  Archasology,”  the  Congress  assembled  at 
Norwich  on  August  20,  at  the  same  time  as  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  terminated  at  London  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 
The  papers  read  at  this  Congress,  with  abstracts  of  the 
discussions  to  which  they  gave  rise,  form  the  subject  of 
this  deeply  interesting  and  profusely  illustrated  volume. 
So  wide  a range  is  covered  by  the  various  papers  read 
before  the  Congress,  and  they  touch  on  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  points,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  here  even 
a summary  of  their  results.  We  must,  therefore,  refer 
our  readers  to  the  volume  itself,  confident  that  the}'-  will 
agree  with  us  that  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  a 
branch  of  knowledge  destined  eventually  to  throw  much 
new  and  hitherto  unexpected  light  on  the  physical  and 
social  history  of  the  various  branches  of  the  great  human 
family. 

Ihe  Universe  ; or,  the  Infinitely  Great  and  the  Infinitely 
Little.  By  F.  A.  Pouchet,  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  Translated  from  the 
French.  Illustrated  hy  343  Engravings  on  JFood  and 
Four  Coloured  Plates.  (Blackie  & Sons.) 

It  was  in  sight  of  the  sea  on  the  magnificent  beach  of 
Treport  that  M,  Pouchet,  a distinguished  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea 
of  this  handsome  and  instructive  volume,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  inspire  and  to  extend  a taste  for  Natural 
Science.  In  furtherance  of  this  view,  the  book  is,  de- 
signedl}-,  not  a learned  treatise,  but  a simple  elementary 
sketch  calculated  to  induce  the  reader  to  seek  in  other 
works  for  more  extensive  and  more  profound  knowledge ; 
and,  b}^  the  title  which  he  adopted,  M.  Pouchet  desired 
to  indicate  that  the  whole  range  of  creation  came  within 
his  scope,  so  as  to  enable  him  when  desirable  to  contrast 
the  smallest  of  its  productions  with  the  mightiest. 
While,  as  the  facts  of  Natural  History  are  best  conveyed 
to  the  mind  by  a series  of  pictures,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  represent  pictorially  as  many  objects  as  possible.  These, 
which  are  admirably  executed  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent artists  of  France,  are  nearly  four  hundred  in  number, 
and  form  a most  attractive  feature  in  the  book  as  Avell  as 
contribute  essentially  to  the  object  for  which  it  was 
written.  A glance  at  the  contents  of  the  volume  will 
serve  to  show  more  distinctly  how  varied,  interesting, 
and  extensive  that  object  is.  "in  treating  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  M.  Pouchet  divides  the  subject  into  the  In- 
visible World,  the  Architects  of  the  Sea,  Insects,  Eavagers 
of  Forests,  Protectors  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Migrations 
of  Animals.  In  considering  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  he 
explains  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Plants,  the 
Seed  and  Germination,  Extremes  in  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom, and  the  Migration  of  Plants.  Under  Geology,  we  are 
instructed  as  to  the  Formation  of  the  Globe,  Fossils,  Moun- 
tains, Cataclysms,  and  Upheaving  of  the  Globe ; Vol- 
canoes and  Earthquakes,  Glaciers  and  Eternal  Snows, 
Caverns  and  Grottoes,  Steppes  and  Deserts,  and  the  Air 
and  its  Corpuscules.  After  treating  under  the  head  of  the 
Sidereal  Universe,  of  the  Stars,  and  Immensity,  and  the 
Solar  Systena,  M.  Pouchet  brings  to  a close,  with  a short 
but  appropriate  chapter  on  Monsters  and  Superstitions, 
a volume,  which,  in  its  translated  form,  is  calculated,  we 
should  think,  to  enjoy  a wide  popularity  in  this  country, 
which  affords  a graphic  resume  of  the  more  striking  phe- 
nomena of  physical  science ; and  is  especially  adapted  as 
a gift-book  to  those  in  whom  it  is  desired  to  encourage  a 


taste  for  this  ennobling  study.  The  book  is  altogether 
beautifully  got  up. 

A History  of  Wales,  derived  from  Authentic  Sources,  by 
Jane  Williams,  Ysgafell,  Author  of  a “ Memoir  of 
the  Kev.  Robert  Price,”  and  Editor  of  his  “ Literary 
Remains,”  (Longman.) 

Time  was  when  sober  English  critics  looked  with  as 
much  dread  at  the  work  of  a Welsh  antiquary,  as  Sir 
John  Falstaff  at  Sir  Hugh  Evans  in  the  guise  of  a Welsh 
fairy ; but  that  time  has  disappeared,  and  the  authoress 
of  this  History  of  Wales,  in  a very  modest  and  intelligent 
preface,  discusses  the  value  of  the  eai'ly  authorities  for 
Welsh  history  in  a manner  which  would  have  satisfied 
that  earnest  inquirer  after  historic  truth,  the  late  Sir  G. 
Cornewall  Lewis  himself.  Having  done  so,  she  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  principal  events  of  Welsh  history  in  a 
simple  unaffected  manner,  dwelling  more  fully  on  the 
earlier  and  less  familiar  portions  of  it,  quoting  her  au- 
thorities clearly  and  distinctly,  and  thus  producing  a 
volume  which  those  anxious  for  a concise  and  intelligible 
history  of  the  Principality  may  consult  with  advantage. 

Books  Received  : — 

A Tale  for  a Christmas  Corner,  and  other  Essays  by  Leigh 
Hunt.  From  “ The  Indicator f 1819-1821.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Edmund  Ollier. 
(Hotten.) 

Mr.  Ollier  has  done  good  service,  not  only  to  the 
memoiy  of  his  old  friend,  but  to  all  lovers  of  good 
thorough  English  and  genial  essay  writing,  by  this  re- 
publication of  some  of -Leigh  Hunt’s  most  genial  papers. 

The  Laio  relating  to  Industrial  and  Friendly  Societies 
{including  the  Winding-up  Clauses'),  with  a Practical 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Model  Rides  : to  which  is  added 
the  Law  of  France  on  the  same  Subject,  and  Remarks 
on  Trades'  Unions.  By  Edward  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.  (Butterworth.) 

A work  on  this  important  subject,  by  a recognised 
officer  of  the  Friendty  Societies  Registry,  carries  its 
recommendation  on  its  title-page. 

The  Late  Rev.  Willi.ui  Harn^s. — All  who  knew 
the  late  Incumbent  of  All  Saints,  ivnightsbridge,  and 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s — the  school-fellow  and  friend 
of  Byron — the  friend  of  Milman,  and  we  might  say  of 
every  man  of  letters  who  has  lived  during  the  present 
century — will  learn  with  deep  regret  that  this  accom- 
plished scholar  and  true  Christian  gentleman  died  sud- 
denl}’-  from  an  accident  on  Thursday  the  11th,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

The  Camdex  Society  : the  late  Me.  Bruce. — 
At  the  Meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  Wednesday  the 
10th,  Sir  William  Tite,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Director  of 
the  Society  was  unanimously  agreed  to  : — 

“ Resolved, 

“ That,  before  proceeding  to  any  other  business,  there 
be  entered  on  the  minutes  an  expression  of  the  deep 
regret  felt  by  the  Council  at  the  lamented  death  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  for  whom  they  all  felt  the  warmest  attachment, 
not  only  as  a colleague,  but  as  a personal  friend,  and  of  their 
sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  which  the  Camden  Society 
has  sustained  by  his  decease.  The  thirteen  volumes 
which  Mr.  Bruce  has  edited  for  the  Society,  in  addition 
to  the  papers  conti’ibuted  to  the  Miscellany,  great  as  is 
their  number,  and  valuable  as  they  are  for  the  care  and 
learning  which  the}’-  exhibit,  constitute  far  from  his 
highest  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Society. 

“ Mr.  Bruce  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  Camden  Society ; and  from  the  loth  of  March,  1838, 
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when  it  was  established,  there  have  been  veiy  few  Coun- 
cils held_  at  which  he  has  not  been  present.  To  his 
careful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Treasurer  the  Society 
owed  much  of  its  early  success ; and  the  great  services  he 
has  rendered  it  during  the  nineteen  years  he  has  held  the 
office  of  Director  cannot  be  overrated.  But  great  as  were 
the  acquirements  which  peculiarly  fitted  Mr.  Bruce  for 
that  office,  and  clear  as  was  his  judgment,  and  wise  his 
counsel,  he  will  be  still  more  endeared  to  the  memory  of 
his  colleagues  by  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  character 
and  the  warmth  of  his  friendship.” 

At  a later  period  of  the  Meeting  Mr.  Samuel  Bawson 
Gardiner,  author  of  The  History  of  England,  from  the 
Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Disgrace  of  Chief  Justice 
tohe,  and  also  of  Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Mar- 
riage, who  has  edited  several  volumes  for  the  Society, 
having  at  the  invitation  of  the  Council  consented  to  act, 
was  elected  Director  of  the  Society. 

The  Westminster  Play.— The  experiment  of  sub- 
sti^ting  the  Trinummus  of  Plautus  for  one  of  the  plays 
of  Terence,  first  tried  in  1860,  is  to  be  repeated  this  year. 
Though  the  result  was  then  considered  satisfactor}^  a 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Terence  prevails  among  old 
V estminsters.  One  of  these,  no  less  distinguished  for 
his  scholarship  than  for  the  interest  taken  bv  him  in 
everything  connected  with  Westminster  School,  is  said 
to  have  offered  to  ‘"Bowdlerize”  the  exceptionable  pas- 
sages in  the  Terentian  repertorv,  an  offer  well  deserving 
the  consideration  of  the  authorities. 

Mr.  William  Chappell,  F.S.A.,  whose  investigations 
into  the  history  of  music  and  musical  literature  have 
‘^^^®^.^y.P^<54uced  such  admirable  results  in  his  “ Popular 
Music  in  the  Olden  Time,”  is  engaged  on  a History  of 
Greek  Music,  and  on  the  Origin  of  the  Music  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  : subjects  which  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  many  eminent  scholars,  and  in  connection  with  which 
Mr.  Chappell  is  understood  to  have  made  some  verv 
interesting  discoveries. 

_ Sir  Albert  W.  Woods  (for  such  is  now  the  proper 
title  of  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms)  was  presented  to 
the  Queen  at  Windsor  on  Thursday  the  llth  instant, 
when  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  to  invest  him  with  the  Gold  Chain 
and  Badge,  and  to  deliver  to  him  the  sceptre  of  the 
office  of  Garter. 

Mr.  Murray’s  Trade  Sale. — Mr.  Murray’s  annual 
trade  sale  to  the  booksellers  of  London,  which  was  held 
at  the  Albion,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  on  Thursday,  the 
llth  inst.,  was  very  successful,  as  will  be  seen  bj'"  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  number  of  new  works  for  the  present 
season  which  were  shown  and  subscribed  for  Earl  Stan- 
hope s Beign  of  Queen  Anne,  connecting  Lord  Macaulay’s 
History  with  his  own  (900)  ; Mrs.  Palliser’s  Account  of 
Brittany  and  its  Byeways  (500) ; a new  edition  of  Grote’s 
History  of  Greece,  to  be  published  in  monthly  volumes 
(1,500)  ; Mr.  Loch’s  Narrative  of  Events  in  China  dur- 
ing Lord  Elgin’s  Second  Embassy  (400)  ; New  Series  of 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts  (350) ; 
Mr.  M‘Grregor’s  Bob  Boy  on  the  Jordan  (2,000) ; Mr. 
Van  Lennep’s  Travels,  'Besearches,  and  Discoveries  in 
Asia  Minor  (400)  ; Mr.  Kobinson’s  Parks  and  Gardens  of 
Paris  (450)  ; Mr.  Smiles’s  popular  edition  of  The  Hugue- 
nots (2,000) ; Our  Ironclads,  by  Mr.  Eeed,  Constructor 
of  the  Navy  (350)  ; Dean  Stanley’s  Historical  Memorials 
of  M estminster  Abbey,  third  and  enlarged  edition  (700)  ; 
Parkman’s  Discovery  of  the  Great  West  (300)  ; Sir  Leo- 
pold M‘Clintock’s  Popular  Account  of  the  Voyage  of  the. 
Fox  in  the  Arctic  Seas  (500);  Fourth  edition  of  Lord 
Hatherley  on  the  Continuit}'  of  Scripture  (500)  ; Dr. 
Child’s  Benedicite,  third  edition  (700).  During  the  evening 


the  following  standard  and  popular  works  were  also  sold  *■ 
Lord  Byron’s  Life  and  Works  (1,300) ; Dr.  Livingstone’s 
Missionary  Travels  (500)  ; Little  Arthur’s  History  of  Eng- 
land (10,000);  James’s  edition  ofJSsop’s  Fables  (GOO)* 
Professor  Blunt’s  Works  (1,100)  ; Mrs.  Barbauld’s  Hymns 
(300)  ; Dr.  William  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionaries  (1,400)  ; 
Dr.  William  Smith’s  Classical  Dictionaries  (2,600) ; Dr.. 
William  Smith’s  Latin  Dictionaries  (4,000) ; Lord  Derby’s 
Homer  (400)  ; Mrs.  Markham’s  Histories  (10,000)  ; Dar- 
win’s Origin  of  Species  (400) ; LyelTs  Principles  of  Geo- 
logy (300) Dr.  Smith’s  Greek  Course  (5,000);  Dr. 
Smith’s  Latin  Course  (15,000);  Maine  on  Ancient  Law 
(400)  ; Dean  Stanley’s  Historical  Works  (1,200)  ; Mr. 
Smiles  s Self  Help  (2,800)  ; Murray’s  Select  Beprints 
(1,200);  Dr.  Smith’s  Smaller  Histories  (8,500) ; Murray’s 
Series  of  Students’  Manuals  (11,000). 

Eev.  Charles  J.  Eobinson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Norton 
Canon  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  announces 
for  publication  (by  subscription ; to  subscribers  20s.,  to- 
non-subscribers  25s.)  “A  History  of  the  Castles  of  Here- 
fordshire and  their  Lords,  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  the  Present  Time.”  The  work  will  be  printed  in  demv 
4to,  and  illustrated  with  twenty-five  engravings. 

Philological  students  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
First  Part  of  a third  edition  of  F.  Diez’s  “ Grammatik 
des  Eomanischen  Sprachen”  has  just  been  published. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,of  the  follo^ving  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Robertson’s  History  op  Scotland.  Small  folio  edition,  176').  . 
Printed  by  A.  Millar,  Strand.  2 Vols.  Yol.  II.  wanted  to  buy,  or 
Vol.  I.  to  sell. 

Wanted  by  2fr.  J.Wilson  Holme,  Downswood,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

Southey’s  Cohiion-Place  Book. 

Dibdin’s  Typographical  Antiquities.  Vol.  II. 

Heiress  op  Vernon  Hall. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  E.  Clulow  Sf  Son,  Derby. 


Hasted’s  History  op  Kent.  4 Vols. 

Blomepield’s  History  op  Norfolk.  5 Vols. 

Lysons’s  Magna  Britannia,  lo  Vols. 

Hoare’s  Hungerpordiana. 

Whitaker’s  History  op  Whalley. 

Cr.aven. 

Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments.  .3  Vols.  folio. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  13,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  W. 


t0  C0rr0^p0iitfenti^. 

Universal  Catalogue  op  Art  Books.  All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum,. 
London,  W. 

J.  G.  Chilcott.  The  ivords  of  Bishop's  song,  slightlu  altered,  are 
certainh/  to  he  found  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  II.  Sc.  1,  ndiere 
Fetruchio  sags',  “/  prag  gou  do  ; I will  attend  her  here,"  <^c. 

E.  L.  H.  Tew,  B.A.  A Plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  1735,  is  hg  Bishop  Bern}.  Iloadly.  This 
work  gave  rise  to  a keen  controversy. 

Armiger.  We  must  refer  our  Correspondent  to  the  first  three  Gene- 
ral Indexes  to'^'^  N.  & Q.."for  particulars  respecting  the  present  existence 
of  the  Order  of  St.  .John  of  Jerusalem. 

11..  cannot  do  helter  than  consult  and  inwardly  digest  Hugh  Blair's 
Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres. 

Charles  F.  Reutlbdge.  Twelve  articles  on  double  Christian  names 
appeared  in  the  Second  Series  of  “N.  & Q.” 

F.  A.  Cox.  St.  Paid's  supposed  I'isit  to  Britain  has  been  discussed  in 
“N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  vii.  90,  158,  222,  319,  457,  482;  xi.  340. 

Capt.  .Tohnston,  R.N.  The  pretended  as  well  as  the  real  Simon 
Pure  will  he  found  figuring  as  characters  in  Jfrs.  Centlivre's  comedy, 
A Bold  Stroke  for  a Wife,  Act  V.  Sc.  1. 

,1.  M.  P.  A list  of  th'e  English  Sects  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  4th  S.  i. 
40, 113.  For  the  official  numbers  of  each  elenominution  see  the  Census  ot 
Religious  Worship,  A.D.  1853. 

Ethel.  The  Afterglow  {Anon.')  was  published  by  Smith  and  Elder 
at  os. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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FITZ-HARRY  (PH.)  : “ PROMISED  SEED,”  1647. 

^ I possess  a small  volume  witli  the  following 
title,  which  appears  to  be  unnoticed  by  bibliogra- 
phers, nor  do  I find  the  author’s  name  in  any 
biographical  or  bibliographical  work  : — 

_ “ The  Promised  Seed,  or  the  History  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, Birth,  and  first  Yeer’s  Life  of  our  most  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  In  ivay  of  an  Heroicall  Poem. 
By  Ph.  Fitz-HaiTy,  Gent.  Isa.  vii.  14,  ‘Behold  a Yirgin 
shall  conceive  and  shall  bear  a Son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel.’  London  : Printed  by  Fr.  Neile  for 
Henry  Seyle,  over  against  St.  Dunstan’s  Church  in  Fleet 
Street,  1647.”  12mo. 

Title  and  preliminary  matter  twelve  pages,  re- 
mainder ninety-five.  The  book  is  dedicated  by- 
Henry  Seyle,  the  publisher,  to  James  Duke  of 
York : — 

“ The  author  of  this  ingenious  poem  not  finding  it  con- 
venient in  this  conjuncture  of  time  to  wait  upon  your 
Highness  in  person,  makes  bold  to  do  so  by  his  proxie. 
By  me  he  humbly  doth  present  to  your  Highnesse  hands 
this  following  Essay,”  &c. 

Then  follows  a very  interesting  Preface  to  the 
Christian  and  ingenious  Reader,”  by  the  author, 
in  which  he  gives  a short  history  of  sacred 
poetry  j and  after  noticing  the  earlier  writers,  he 
continues  : — 

Y ith  like  successe  have  others  laboured  in  this  kinde 
Seigneur  du  Bartas  amongst 
tne  French,  Geo.  Buchanan  amongst  the  Scots,  and  one 
01  oui'  oivn  countreymeu  of  name  and  credit  have  left  us  j 


many  evident  and  fair  examples  how  compatible  poetry 
mav'  be  with  sacred  storie.  What  Muse  more  fluent  and 
divine  than  that  of  Geo.  Sandj’s  in  his  Paraphrase  of 
David’s  Psalms  ? More  easie  and  familiar  than  that  of 
Quarles  ? More  stately  and  sublime  than  Phinees  Eleti- 
ticus  ? What  work  more  excellently  digested  than  Alex- 
ander Rosses  canto  out  of  Yirgils  work,  in  which,  as  one 
Ausonius  made  him  loose  and  -wanton,  he  hath  made 
that  heroic  poet  wholly  evangelicall  ? ....  Amongst  these 
tumults  and  distempers  of  war,  wherein  I hav^e  been 
onely  of  the  sufiering  party,  I sought  that  safeQ"  to  the 
privacie  of  a sw^eeter  streat  which  I experimentally  had 
found  could  not  be  got  in  fenced  cities,  or  places  of  more 
publick  and  known  resort.  And  in  middle  of  these 
tumults,  took  some  intermissions  to  ease  ni}^  minde  by 
such  diversions  as  either  the  inclinations  of  my  natural! 
genius  or  bias  of  my  former  studies  did  dispose  me  to. 
And  at  the  last,  I know  not  by  the  motion  of  what  good 
spirit  but  sure  I trust  upon  the  motion  of  the  blessed 
spirit,  who  as  he  breatheth  where  he  listeth,  so  can  he 
quicken  where  he  pleaseth,  I fell  upon  the  present  argu- 
ment, in  prosecution  of  the  which  I hope  I have  done  no 
dishonour  to  the  Holy  Ghost  nor  to  the  blessed  subject 
whereof  I write.  I know  it  is  somewhat  of  the  latest  in 
this  declining  time  of  my  life  and  studies  to  look  for  any 
praise  or  applause  from  men,  in  a performance  of  this 
kind  in  the  way  of  poetrie  ; wherein  I could  never  boast 
myself  to  have  been  fortunate  in  the  most  flourishing 

da^’s  of  my  wits  and  fancies One  great  want  is  that, 

living  as  I do  remote  from  books  and  men,  I could  not 
help  m^’self  or  enrich  my  fancies  with  such  poetical  de- 
scriptions and  flowers  of  rhetorick  as  might  both  have 
enlarged  and  adorned  the  work,  but  w'as  enforced  to  fashion 
it,  as  thou  seest  it  now,  out  of  the  native  strength  of  my 
brain  and  memory,  which  makes  it  come  into  the  world 
with  such  imperfections  as  the  want  of  all  those  helps  and 
ornaments  may  expose  it  to.” 

The  versification  of  Fitz-Harry,  if  that  -were 
the  real  name  of  the  author,  is  very  harmonious. 
The  poem  is  written  in  lines  of  ten  syllables,  with 
an  occasional  insertion  of  shorter  metres.  As  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  average  quality  of  the  verse, 
1 will  give  part  of  his  description  of  the  Viigin 
Mary,  and  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  the  Virgin’s 
Lullab}^  to  the  infant  Saviour  : — 

“ Mild  are  her  looks  and  wdnning,  yet  severe. 

Not  courtly  in  her  garb  nor  yet  austere. 

Her  lips  drop  wisdom.  Every  word  so  w^eigh’d 
That  w'hgn  she  speaks,  she  speaks  as  one  afraid 
Lest  any  then  should  passe  w'hich  may  not  be 
Seasoned  with  grace  and  grac’d  wdth  modesty. 

Her  thoughts  so  void  of  earth  and  earthly  toyes 
So  wholl}’-  fixt  upon  celestial  joyes 
That  even  her  mirth,  her  dreames,  her  very  cares^ 

Are  more  in  heaven  than  other  wmmen’s  prayers. 

In  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  is  there  none 
Whom  both  t])e  saints  and  angels  joyn’d  in  one 
To  make  complete,  but  she.  A saint  for  grace 
She  seems  to  be,  an  angel  in  her  face. 

So  pure  wnthout,  so  sanctified  wdthin. 

There  is  no  room  for  folly,  lesse  for  sin.” 

“ Be  still  m3'  Babe  and  take  th}’-  rest, 

Afilict  not  thus  th}'  mother’s  breast, 

Secure  art  thou  from  t3'rant  fell. 

And  from  the  dreadful  powders  of  hell. 

Then  do  not  crie, 

No  foe  is  nigh, 

And  God  looks  on  thee  from  on  high. 

bj":  bjb  lullaby.” 
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“ Oh  then  lye  still  my  Bahie  sweet, 

Thou  on  my  knees,  I at  thy  feet. 

Draw  thou  th}?-  hands  from  off  my  breast 
Whiles  I on  thy  fair  eyes  do  feast. 

Drop  not  a teare, 

No  harm  is  neere, 

And  heres  God  ivith  us,  if  it  were. 

By-a-by,  by,  lullaby.” 

Jas.  Ckossley. 


JOHN  HARDYNG,  THE  CHRONICLER. 

I Lave  recently  met  'with,  a document  of  some 
interest  relating  to  John  Hardyng  the  chronicler, 
which,  although  cited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  a 
foot-note  in  his  preface  to  Hardyng' s Chronicle, 
appears  never  yet  to  have  been  examined  with 
attention.  The  main  purport  of  this  document  is, 
indeed,  correctly  enough  given  by  Ellis  as  being  a 
grant  of  a pension  of  twenty  pounds  a year  for 
life,  charged  upon  the  revenues  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln  j and  from  its  connection  v/ith  another 
document  which  he  has  printed  at  full  length 
(Preface,  pp.  xii.  xiii.),  it  is  sufficiently  apparent 
that  this  annuity  was  conferred  upon  him  for 
his  services  in  obtaining  from  the  Scots  a num- 
ber of  documents  relating  to  the  homage  of  the 
Scotch  kings.  But  it  appears  hitherto  to  have 
escaped  notice  that  in  obtaining  these  the  chro- 
nicler sustained  severe  personal  injuries,  and  re- 
turned from  his  hazardous  mission  non  absque 
mahemio  incurabili,”  in  other  words,  maimed  for 
life.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  expressly  stated  as 
one  of  his  claims  on  the  royal  benevolence.  The 
fact,  indeed,  that  he  had  received  such  an  injury 
is  alluded  to  by  Hardyng  himself  in  his  Chronicle 
(p.  421),  but  the  occasion  is  here  distinctly 
pointed  out. 

Another  point  of  some  interest  contained  in  the 
patent,  is  the  statement  that  Hardyng  was  offered 
a thousand  marks  by  James  I.  if"he  would  give 
the  documents  up  again.  To  this  also  there  is 
some  allusion  in  the  Chronicle.  The  following  is 
a copy  of  the  grant  as  it  appears  on  the  patent 
roll  of  36  Henry  VI.,  part  1,  memb.  8 : — 

“ Pro  Johanne  Hardyng. — Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c. 
salutem.  Sciatis  quod  nos,  intime  considerantes  qualiter 
Johannes  Hardyng  de  inimicis  nostris  Scotiae  certas  evi- 
dencias  et  literas  patentes  Davidis  et  Roberti  quondam 
Regum  Scotias  jus  nostrum  superior[it]atis  et  supremi 
domini  [i]  regni  Scotiae  concernentes,  in  quibus  praedicti 
David  et  Robertus,  reges  haredes  et  successores  sui  tenen- 
tur  et  obligantur  tenere  prffidictum  regnum  Scotiae  de  Re- 
gibus Angliae  qui  pro  tempore  fuerint  imperpetuum  per 
homagium  ligium  et  fidelitatem,  tanquam  dominis  supe- 
rioribus  regni  Scotiae,  non  absque  corporis  sui  periculo  et 
mahemio  incurabili  ac  gravibus  expensis  adquisivit ; 
quas  quidem  evidencias  et  literas  patentes  ac  quamplures 
alias  evidencias  notabiles  praedictam  superioritatem  nos- 
tram  approbantes,  non  obstante  quod  Jacobus  nuper 
Rex  Scotiae  pro  eisdem  sibi  reddendis  mille  raarcas  ei  de- 
disse  optulit,  nobis  liberavit ; De  gratia  nostra  speciali 
concessimus  eidem  Johanni  Hardyng  quendam  annuum 
redditum  viginti  librarum  ; habendum,  tenendum  et  per- 


cipieudum  praedictum  annuum  redditum  viginti  librarum 
ad  terminuin  vitae  suae  de  nobis  et  haeredibus  nostris  per 
manus  vicecomitis  comitatus  Lincolni^  qui  pro  tempore 
fuerit  de  redditibus,  firmis,  exitibus,  commoditatibus,  pro- 
ficuis  et  reventionibus  de  praedicto  comitatu*Lincolnice 
provenientibus,  ad  terminos  Paschae  et  Sancti  Michaelis 
annuatim  per  equales  portiones  imperpetuum ; aliis  donis 
seu  concessionibus  per  nos  aut  progenitores  nostros  antea 
sibi  factis,  ant  aliquibus  statutis  sive  ordinationibus,  con- 
siliis,  revocationibus,  resumptionibus,  aut  aliis  causis  seu 
materiis  quibuscumque  in  contrarium  faciendis,  non  ob- 
stantibus.  In  cujus,  &c. 

“ Teste  Rege  apud  Westmonasteriura,  xviij'  die  No- 
vembris. 

“ Per  breve  de  private  Sigillo  et  de  data  prae- 
dicta,  auctoritate  parliameuti.” 

Three  daj’s  before  the  date  of  this  patent  a 
receipt  was  given  to  Hardyng  for  the  documents 
he  had  obtained  with  so  much  difficulty.  This 
receipt  was  in  the  form  of  an  indenture  between 
Hardyng  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  as  Trea- 
surer of  England,  of  which  indenture  a counter- 
part was  preserved  in  the  Exchequer.  This  is  the 
document  above  referred  to  as  printed  by  Ellis ; but 
it  is  rather  strangely  described  by  him  as  an  in- 
denture for  delivering  into  the  Treasury  such 
instruments  relating  to  the  homage  as  were  still 
in  his  (Hardyng’s)  possession.”  The  words  of  the 
indenture  itself  bear  witness  that  Hardyng  actually 
had  delivered  them  by  verbal  order  of  the  king. 
In  fact,  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  document  for  himself  will  perceive  that  this 
is  absolutely  its  sole  purport.  Although  in  form 
an  indenture,  it  is  not  in  the  least  what  Ellis  calls 
it — a contract  ” ; it  is  simply  the  duplicate  pre- 
served in  the  Exchequer  of  a receipt  given  to  John 
Hardyng.  Jamies  Gaiedfee. 


ARGOS  : ARGEIOS. 

It  is  thought  these  words  may  owe  their  origin 
to  another  cause  than  those  suggested  by  Me. 
Gladstone  and  Me.  Picton  (ante,  p.  209). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  ancient  Greece, 
as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  were 
co-existing  races  of  different  complexions,  or  who 
may  have  had  distinctive  costumes  of  different 
colours,  and  to  one  or  other  of  these  causes  may 
be  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  names  under  con- 
sideration. 

We  know  that  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  long 
past  ages,  the  Fion  Gall  and  the  Hhu  Gall — the 
white  strangers  or  foreigners,  and  the  black — played 
most  important  parts.  In  their  case  their  different 
names  have  been  ascribed  to  the  difference  in  the 
colour  of  their  garments,  as  they  both  came  from 
the  North,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  or  impossible 
to  see  how  there  could  have  been  any  difference 
in  their  complexions.  In  the  case  of  the  Argives, 
however,  it  is  highly  probable  that  their  name 
arose  from  the  whiteness  of  their  complexions  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Greece. 
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That  colonists  or  invaders  from  the  East  came 
into  Greece  is  an  historical  fact.  That  they  would 
he  of  a comparatively  dark  complexion  is  evident. 
That  colonists  or  invaders  from  the  North  also 
came  into  Greece  is  not  an  historical  fact — that  is, 
not  an  expressly  recorded  fact — so  far  as  I can 
recollect  at  present ; but,  judging  from  ancient  his- 
tory generally,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Northern 
invaders  must  have  come  into  Greece,  and  that 
they  would  be  of  a comparatively  white  com- 
plexion, and  hence,  it  is  submitted,  would  originate 
their  name  of  the  Argivi,  or  white  men. 

The  colonists  or  invaders  from  the  East,  it  may 
be  remarked,  having  brought  with  them  the  art  of 
writing  and  comparative  civilisation,  the  memory 
of  their  arrival  in  Greece  was  thereby  preserved. 
But,  while  the  colonists  or  invaders  from  the 
North  would  be  stronger  and  more  stalwart,  they 
would  be  much  further  behind  in  civilisation  ; 
and  the  union  of  these  two  elements,  combined 
with  subsequent  culture,  no  doubt  gave  rise  in 
ancient  Greece  to  as  noble,  perhaps  a nobler,  race 
of  men  than  has  ever  been  seen  before  or  since. 

It  seems  to  be  a fact,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
curious,  that  the  Greek  word  ai'gos  meant  both 
strong  and  active,  and  also  idle  or  lazy,  as 
well  as  white.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  white  invaders  from  the  North  would  be 
strong  and  active  j but,  being  the  dominant  race, 
they  would  as  a rule  abstain  from  ordinary  labour, 
and  hence,  in  one  point  of  view,  they  would  be 
regarded  as  lazy.  We  have  an  old  phrase  in 
English  and  Scotch  illustrative  of  this  matter, 
namely  a.  lazy  lurdan,”  meaning  a lazy  lord 
dane — the  Danes  having  once  dominated  in  this 
country  in  the  same  way  as  the  Argives  did  in 
Greece;  but  while  the  Danes  were  in  one  sense 
idle  as  regarded  ordinary  work,  they  were  also  at 
the  same  time  strong  and  active. 

In  determining  the  meaning  of  the  word  Argives 
it  must  be  kept  in  view  — 

1.  That  there  were  two  or  three  cities  in  Greece 
of  the  name  of  Argos,  showing  the  Argives  to 
have  been  widely  spread  over  that  country. 

2.  That  Argeus — a name  in  all  probability  con- 
nected with  the  Argives — was  the  appellation  of  a 
king  of  Macedonia — a fact  indicative,  it  is  thought, 
of  the  Argives  having  at  least  come  from  the 
northern  into  the  southern  parts  of  Greece,  how- 
ever much  further  north  they  may  have  originallv 
come  from. 

3.  That  the  wind  known  by  the  name  of 
Argestis  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Leuco- 
notus  the  syllables  Arg  and  Leuco  having  evi- 
dently the  same  meaning.  There  is,  it  appears, 
some  doubt  as  to  which  direction  this  wind  blew 
in,  "whether  from  north-west  or  south-west ; but, 
considering  that  it  was  held  to  be  a cold  wind,  it 
must  have  come  from  the  north-west;  and  it 
18  perhaps-  a point  for  remark,  that  taking  into 


account  how  Greece  lies,  the  Argives  must  on  our 
theory  have  come  in  the  same  direction.  In  any 
point  of  view,  the  convertibility  of  Argestis  and 
Leuconotus  into  each  other  shows  the  meaning  ot 
the  syllable  Arg. 

4.  That  the  Leucosyri,  a people  of  Cappadocia, 
had  their  name  from  the  whiteness  of  their  com- 
plexions— being  a case,  in  ancient  times,  strictly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Argives.  And 

5.  That  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  in 
the  present  day  we  have  also  analogous  cases,  as 
we  there  find  whites,  coloured  men,  and  blacks  or 
negroes ; and  they  are  so  called,  though  not  per- 
haps so  exclusively  so  as  the  Argi  or  Argives 
were  called  by  their  name. 

On  the  various  grounds  now  advanced,  and  also 
judging  from  the  close  relationship  between  the 
Greek  and  English  languages,  it  is  submitted  that 
the  Argives  were  a race  of  Northern  and  more  spe- 
cifically of  Teutonic  extraction  ; and  that  the 
word  Argos,  as  the  name  of  their  towns,  must 
have  originated  from  the  name  of  the  people,  and 
not,  as  commonly  supposed,  the  name  of  the 
people  from  that  of  their  towns.  May  Arg-os 
not  have  meant  the  house  of  the  Argt,  just  as  we 
find  numerous  analogous  instances  in  Palestine 
in  ^c^/flehem,  JSethsiiida,  and  so  on  ? 

Hei^ry  Kilgoer. 

Edinburgh. 

LURCH : A FRAGMENT  ON  SHAKSPEREAN 
GLOSSARIES.  (^Ed.  Rev.  No.  265.) 

CoMiNius.  [On  Coriolanus]  “ His  pupil- age 
Man-enter’d  thus,  he  waxed  like  a sea  ; 

And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 

He  lurch’d  all  swords  of  the  garland.” 

Coriolanus,  act  2,  scene  2.  Ed.  Dyce, 

The  reviewer,  after  the  above  quotation,  and  & 
short  paragraph  in  which  he  remarks  that  the  verU^ 
lurch  ‘^deserves  a little  special  illustration,''’  adds-* 
that  Malone  misinterprets  it,  and  that  Mr.  Dyce 
approves  the  misinterpretation,  I was  amazed  ah- 
this  twofold  censure.  I cannot  discover  any  cir- 
cumstance that  might  seem  to  justify  it.  Whether' 
a misconception,  or  a metamorphosis,  or  a slip  of 
the  pen,  shall  be  left  to  experts  in  the  solution  of 
such  problems.  I shall  first  call  attention  to  the 
verb  lurch,  as  the  illustration  of  Shakspere  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  notions  of  the  review- 
writer.  He  proceeds,  rather  soberly,  thus  : Both 
noun  and  verb  were  in  use  among  the  Eliza- 
BETHAisr  writers  in  the  sense  of  seizure,  robbeiy,. 
and  it  is  the  more  important  to  illustrate  this- 
meaning  as  the  noun  is  loholly  unknoion  to  our 
lexicographers'’’  This  bold  assertion  led  me  to 
pause.  A query  then  arose — a significant  query. 
Can  he  prove  it?  I soon  came  to  an  opposite 
conclusion.  Here  is  a banquet  of  word-rarities — 
and  he  is  at  liberty  to  partake  of  it  d son  choix : — 

“ To  lurch.  Subduco,  subtraho,  surripio — A lurch.  Du- 
plex palma,  facilis  victoria. — He  was  left  in  the  lurch. 
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Sub  cultro relictus Lurched.  Duplici pignore  multa- 
tus,  facile  victus.— ^ lurching.  Duplicis  victoriie  repor- 
tatio.” 

The  storehouse  whence  the  above  samples  were 
drawn  was  established,  under  royal  sanction,  about 
three-score  years  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and,  even  at  this  time,  the  articles  are  as  sound, 
as  wholesome,  and  as  savory,  as  are  the  articles 
prepared  by  Crosse  and  Blackwell. 

The  quiet  pursuit  of  philology  must  now  give 
place  to  criticism  and  controversy ; essential  parts 
of  modern  literature,  for — 

“ Some  carry  tales,  all  in  the  telling  grows, 

And  every  author  adds  to  what  he  knows.” 

We  read,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Byce  approves  a 
misinterpretation!  Here  is  the  fact:  Mr.  Dyce 
reports  two  successive  opinions  of  Malone,  and 
reserves  his  own  conclusion.  I wish  he  had  given 
the  apt  note  which  follows : Ben.  J onson  has 
the  same  expression  [lurch  etc.]  in  the  Silent 
Woman; — you  have  lurch'd  your  friends  of  the 
better  half  of  the  garland.”— Steetehs. 

The  defence  of  another  editor  is  all  that  remains 
to  be  attempted,  and  this  also  must  be  carried  out 
on  a miniature  scale.  It  was  the  cherished  object 
of  Malone  to  give  a faithful  and  correct  edition  of 
the  plays  and  poems  of  Shakspere,  and  his  success 
in  procuring  the  requisite  materials  is  proved  by 
the  collection  preserved  at  Oxford.  He  made  due 
use  of  his  materials.  In  1778  he  contributed 
notes  to  the  Shakspeare  of  Johnson  and  Steevens : 
and  in  1780  he  edited  a Supplement  to  that  edi- 
tion, in  two  volumes  8o.  In  1790  he  edited,  as 
an  AMATEXJK,  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  William 
Shakspeare,  with  the  corrections  and  illustrations  of 
various  commentators,  in  ten  volumes  8o. — com- 
prising 6800  pages  in  small  type.  It  was  the 
labour  of  eight  years ! Coriolanus  is  contained  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  this  edition.  The  note  of 
Malone  runs  thus  : To  lurch  is  properly  to  pur- 
loin; hence  Shakspeare  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  to 
deprive."  He  also  quotes  as  an  authority  Tho. 
Nashe,  1594.  I could  almost  call  this  a model- 
note. 

The  tenth  volume  contains  many  additional 
notes.  We  have  one  on  lurch.  It  seems  to  have 
been  written  at  two  periods.  Malone  says,  I 
suspect  I have  not  rightly  traced  the  origin  of  this 
phrase.  To  lurch — signified  to  a maiden  set 
at  cards,  etc.”  He  does  not  prove  it.  He  cites 
Elorio : Gioco  marzo.  A maiden  set,  or  lurch,  at 
any  game” — but  he  does  not  add  one  jot  of  re- 
cantation. He  then,  in  accordance  with  the 
MODEL-NOTE,  sums  up  as  follows  : — 

“See  also  Cole’s  [Elisha  Coles]  Latin  Diet.  1679:  A 
lurch,  duplex  palma,  facilis  victoria.  ‘ To  lurch  all  swords 
of  the  garland  ’ therefore  was,  to  gain  from  all  other  war- 
riors the  wreath  of  victory,  with  ease  and  incontestable 
superiorit^^” — Malone,  1790. 

“When  Spayne  would  sceptres  lurch.  [W.  Warner.] 


To  lurch  all  swords  of  the  garland,  means  therefore  not 
only  to  rob  all  swords  of  the  garland,  but  to  carry  it  away 
from  them  with  an  easy  and  victorious  swoop.” — 21ie  Ed. 
Rev.  1869. 

I request  particular  attention  to  this  matchless 
instance  of  parallelism ! It  appears  that  the  solu- 
tion of  a Shaksperean  problem,  published  by  an 
author  of  note  in  1790,  may  be  unfairly  stated, 
denounced  as  a misinterpretation,  and  re- produced 
by  the  same  critic  as  a discovery,  and  as  a special 
illustration,  in  1869. 

Bolton  Coenet. 

Barnes,  S.  W.  20  Nov. 


Origin  oe  the  Word  ^''Asmonean.”  — We 
are  usually  told  by  writers  on  Jewish  history, 
that  the  word  Asmonean,”  applied  to  the  Jewish 
princes  of  the  race  of  the  Maccabees,  is  derived 
from  one  Asmonseus,  the  ancestor  of  the  family. 
I apprehend,  however,  that  this  same  Asmonseus  is 
merely  a mythic  personage  invented  by  Josephus 
to  account  for  an  appellation  the  meaning  of  which 
he  did  not  understand. 

Mattathias  of  Modin,  a priest  of  the  sons  of 
Joarib,  was  the  first  distinguished  person  of  the 
family ; and  of  him  we  read  in  1 Maccab.  ii.  1, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  John,  who  was  the  son  of 
Simeon.  Josephus,  improving  upon  his  author, 
tells  us  that  Simeon  was  the  son  of  Asmonceus; 
but,  having  very  little  respect  for  the  authority  of 
Josephus  as  to  events  previous  to  his  own  time, 
I hold  this  addition  of  the  Jewish  historian  to  be 
a mere  unauthorised  interpolation.  Dean  Pri- 
deaux,  it  is  true,  tells  us  {Connex.  ii.  413),  that 
the  family  had  the  name  of  Asmoneans  from  this 
Asmonseus,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a much  more 
authentic  derivation  may  be  suggested. 

On  referring  to  the  Chaldee  Dictionary^  of  Sebas- 
tian Munster,  we  find  the  word  which 

he  explains  as  follows : — “ Machabeei,  sic  a Chal- 
deeis  vocantur.”  The  word  is  Syro-Ohaldaic,  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Jewish  people  after  their 
return  from  the  captivity.  The  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
mean  Cheth,  or  Hheth,  seems  to  have  been  a 
softer  aspiration  than  the  Greek  x j therefore 
the  Greeks  seldom  express  the  Semitic  letter  by 
X,  but  either  indicate  it  by  the  aspirate  ',  or  omit 
it  altogether.  If  we  seek  for  the  derivation  of  the 
word  we  shall  find  it  in  the  Syriac 

, zelavit.  It  is  simply  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  ^pXon-hs,  a zealot  [for  the  law].  How  this 
title  came  to  be  given  to  Mattathias  and  his  suc- 
cessors we  can  easily  discern  from  the  narrative  in 
IMaCCab.ii.: — Ka)  elSe  Marra^tas  KoX  (v.24). 

— Kal  Tca  v6p(f  (v.  26). — Uus  6 tw  j/6pcp 

(j-  27).  . , , 

I am  not  aware  that  this  derivation  has  been 
previously  suggested  j but  if  I am  in  error  on  this 
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point,  some  of  your  readers  will  probably  be  kind 
enough  to  correct  me.  Hei^ey  Ceosslet. 

A Peintee  s Apology. — In  Arthur  Hopton’s 
Bacvlvm  Geod^ticvm ; or  the  Geodeticall  Stafe, 
printed- at  London  ^^by  Nicholas  Okes  for  SinTon 
W^erson,  dwelling  at  the  signe  of  the  Crowne  in 
fe.  Pauls  Churchyard,  1610,’’  I find  the  following 
poetical  apology  from  the  printer,  craving  the 
reafier  s indulgence  for  a list  of  errata  extendino" 
to  lorty-four  lines  of  minion  type 

“the  pkinter  to  the  reader. 

“ For  errours  past,  or  faults  that  'scaped  be, 

Let  this  collection  give  content  to  thee ; 

A worke  of  art,  the  grounds  to  vs  vnknowne. 

May  cause  us  erre,  though  all  our  skill  be  showne. 
When  points  and  letters,  doecontaine  the  sence, 
i he  wise  may  halt,  yet  doe  no  great  offence : 

1 hen  pardon  here,  such  faults  that  do  befall ; 

I he  next  edition  makes  amends  for  all.” 

^ The  next  edition”  has  not  yet  appeared,  and 
is  now,  perhaps,  further  off  than  ever. 

T , W.  E.  A.  A. 

Joynson  Street,  Strangeways. 

The  Uhioh  Jack  hoisted  at  Hale-Staee 
IN  Neweohndland  in  1857.— In  the  year  1857  £ 
convention  was  signed  on  January  14,  in  London 
between  the  English  and  French  Governments 
By  this  treaty  the  people  of  France  obtained  th( 
right  of  fishing  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  Labra- 
dor. Ihere  was  a clause  inserted  in  this  docu- 
ment, that  the  consent  of  the  Newfoundlanc 
Legislature  was  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  make 
It  law,  and  accordingly  it  was  transmitted  to  the 
colony  for  the  above  reason.  Upon  its  arrival  ic 
bt.  j Ohn  s the  inhabitants  didnotregard  it  as  bene- 
ncial  to  their  interests  j in  fact  it  v/as  considered 
ruinous.  ^ By  this  arrangement  the  French  ob- 
tained privileges  which  were  not  contemplated  in 
e former  treaties.^  The  colonists  w^ere  in  a great 
ferment  and  a public  meeting  was  convened,  which 
was  held  in  front  of  the  Colonial  Building,  when 
this  treaty  was  denounced  in  strong  terms  as  beino 
very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Newfound- 
and— whereupon  one  of  the  popular  leaders  pro- 
posed  to^hoist  the  Union  Jack”  half-masLn 
the  top  or  the  Colonial  Building.  This  proposition 
was  carried,  and  it  was  accordingly  done.  By 
oing  this  they  adopted  the  precedent  of  the 
mericans— George  Bancroft’s  History  of 
United  States,  vol.  v.  ch.  xix.  p.  352,  Nov.  1, 

•Tune  Pl^iladelphia, 

it  bsinV  islanders  rejected  this  treaty, 

tro.f  tune  in  colonial  history  of  a 

ytered  into  by  the  imperial  goveru- 

eolonv  ratihed  by  a 

serviMs  in  payment  for  French 

SinV  tf  ypedition.  The  practice 

to  nanHnI  talf-mast  is  well  known 

i^eiXnt  ^ distress.  This 

incident  of  18o7  was  the  third  time  this  primitive 


mode  of  showing  displeasure  was  resorted  to  by 
English  subjects  in  North  America.  This  strange 
incident  is  well  deserving  a corner  of  N.  & Q.” 

_ , Edwaed  Peecevai. 

Lloomsbury. 

Poetsmohth  Land  Foetieications,  Hilsea 
Lines. —In  1756  our  forefathers  had  a slight 
craze,  e.  a dread  of  foreign  invasion,  strono"  in 
them.  Byng  had  been  baffied,  and  Minorca  had 
fallen.  The  French  fleets,  it  was  thought,  would 
soon  sweep  the  channel,  and  so,  in  addition  to 
shooting  Byng  ^^  pour  encourager  les  autres,”  it 
was  determined,  in  order  to  guard  Portsmouth 
from  a coup  de  main  on  the  land  side,  to  construct 
a moat  and  breastwork  on  the  identical  spot  where 
now  stands  the  modern  Hilsea  lines.  Amongst 
the  articles  of  news  in  the  papers  of  August  1756 
we  find  — 


“ The  government  have  contracted  for  the  purchase  of 
a held  near  the  forts  at  Portsbridge,  to  build  barracks  for 
1,500  men,  which  are  to  be  finished  in  six  months ; and  a 
moat  with  a breastwork  above  two  miles  in  length  is 
thrown  up  on  our  land  side,  on  which  a great  number  of 
guns  will  be  mounted,  and  a new  and  additional  gate 
made  to  be  prepared  against  any  attack.” 

This  moat  and  ditch  was  the  germ  of  the 

Portsmouth  defences,”  and  just  a little  more 
than  one  century  after,  in  1858,  the  present 
colossal  earthworks  and  gateways  were  com- 
menced, and  will  probably  be  completed  at  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  It  would  be  a curious 
thing  to  contrast  the  people  of  the  moat  and 
breastwork  of  1756  with  that  of  1869. 

The  barracks  mentioned  were  of  a very  tem- 
porary nature,  and  have  been  long  since  replaced 
by  the  excellent  artillery  barracks  at  Hilsea, 


Portsmouth. 


B.  E.  D. 


A Plea  eoe  Geammae.  — From  the  address 
lately  presented  to  Dr.  Temple  at  Bugby,  I cull 
the  following  exquisite  specimen  of  the  Enolish 
language : — ° 

“We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Rugbjy  desire  to 
^er  our  congratulations  on  the  honour  which  our  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  you  by 
appointing  you  to  the  see  of  Exeter.” 

Are  they  all  kings  at  Bugby  ? I have  seen  this 
ludicrous  phrase  before  in  provincial  newspapers, 
but,  I think,  never  till  now  in  the  productions  of 
scholars  and  gentlemen.  The  writer  of  the  Court 
Circular  is  too  fond  of  informing  us  that  Her 
Majesty  drove  out  this  morning,  without  adding 
whose  Majesty  ; but  his  sin  against  grammar  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  right  royal 
inhabitants  of  Bugby.  Heementedde. 

Quotation  eound.  — Some  years  ago  I asked 
your  readers  to  say  where  are  to  be  found  four 
lines  of  poetry  quoted  by  Mr.  Dunlop  in  his  His- 
tory of  Roman  Literature.  I find  that  Mr.  Dunlop 
did  not  quote  the  lines  accurately.  He  cites  them 
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as  a statement,  wliereas  in  the  original  they  are 
in  the  shape  of  a precept,  and  run  thus : — 

“ Learn  to  relish  calm  delight, 

Verdant  fields  and  fountains  bright, 

Trees  that  nod  on  sloping  hills. 

Caves  that  echo  tinkling  rills. 

They  are  part  of  a poem  given  in  Mr.  Robert 
Dodsley’s  account  of  the  Leasowes.  They  were 
attached  to  a wooden  seat  in  the  open  air  by 
Shenstone,  and  seem  to  have  been  written  by 
him.  The  poem  is  rather  too  long  for  N.  & Q.,” 
and,  with  the  exception  of  these  four  lines,  there 
is  nothing  whatever  remarkable  about  the  poem, 
which  belongs  to  that  class  which  discards  plot, 
plan,  and  even  subject.  Thos.  L’Esteange. 


Angels’  Music:  Saint 'Dunstan. — Does  any 
reader  possess  an  English  manuscript  of  the 
Church  Services  with  music  for  the  greater  fes- 
tivals, dating  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth 
century  ? In  the  Chronicle  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  John  Brompton,  there  is  a curious  pas- 
sage about  a Kyrie,  Rex  splendens,”  sung  to 
Saint  Dunstan  by  angels.  This  kyrie  seems  to 
have  been  in  use  in  the  church  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  (the  supposed  date  of  the 
writer),  and  perhaps  later  still.  It  would  be 
curious  now  to  revive  any  piece  of  music  by  Saint 
Dunstan,  but  of  still  greater  interest  to  produce 
this,  which  he  is  said  to  have  heard  in  a dream, 
sung  by  angels.  The  following  are  the  words  of 
the  Chronicle:  — 

“Beatus  eciam  Dunstanus  semel  soporatus,  audivit 
spiritus  angelicos,  cum  suavi  nota  ‘ly^riel,  kyriel,’ psal- 
lentes;  cujus  modules  armonias  adhuc  continet  tropus 
ille  apud  Anglos  famosus,  ‘ Kyrie,  Rex  splendens,’  qui 
in  Sanctorum  cantari  majoribus  solet  festis.”  (Twysden’s 
Decern  Scriptores,  p.  878-9.) 

Should  any  reader  possess  a copy  I should  be 
much  indebted  for  a transcript,  and  especially  so 
If  I might  be  allowed  to  make  it  for  myself. 

Wm.  Chappell. 

Heather  Down,  Ascot. 

Blewitt,  Parry,  Whitaker. — Will  some  cor- 
respondent of  N.  & Q.”  kindly  furnish  me  with 
the  dates  of  the  deaths  of  John  Blewitt,  John 
Parry  (the  elder),  and  John  Whitaker?  All 
three  were  known  as  musical  composers  at  the 
times  of  their  decease,  but  I have  been  unable  to 
find  the  dates.  Allow  me  to  thank  the  gentlemen 
who  have  replied  to  my  Buffalo  ” query — in 
which  I hope  there  is  still  some  little  vitality  left, 
by  the  way — and  to  assure  my  friend  Dr.  Rim- 
B4ULT  that  I am  not  yet  quite  ripe  for  initiation, 
or  whatever  the  grand  introduction  is  called. 

W.  J.  Westbrook. 

Sydenham. 


Richard  Crashaw  and  his  Patrons,  etc. — 
Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform  me  where  I 
shall  find  a Memoir  of  Cardinal  Palotta,  the 
patron  and  friend  of  the  poet  of  the  Steps  to  the 
Temple  f Further,  I am  anxious  to  know  more  of 
his  bosom-friend  Thomas  Car,  to  whom  Crashaw 
appears  to  have  entrusted  his  manuscripts,  and 
who  is  credited  with  the  publication  of  the  ‘‘  Car- 
men Deo  Nostro,  Te  decetHymnus,  &c.,”  at  Paris 
in  1652.  Finally,  is  anything  known  of  the  printer- 
publisher  of  that  volume,  “ Peter  Targa,  printer 
to  the  Archbishope  ef  [s^c]  Paris,  in  S.  Victor’s 
streete  at  the  golden  sunne.”  In  passing,  I note 
that  besides  a fine  copy  with  all  the  delicate 
engravings,  I have  another  large  paper  with  blank 
spaces  for  the  engravings.  Is  any  other  copy  in 
this  early  state  known  ? A.  B.  Grosart. 

St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

Delamare  and  Milbourne  Families.  — In 
the  Visitation  of  Berkshire  1664-1666  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  arms  then  existing  in  the  upper  win- 
dows of  the  hall  of  Aldermaston  House,  among 
which  were  the  arms  of  Delamare — Gules  two 
leopards  passant  regardant  argent  collared  azure ; 
impaling  Milbourne,  Gules  a chevron  between 
three  escallops  argent.  I shall  also  be  glad  of  any 
information  respecting  this  alliance. 

T.  Milbourn. 

11  Poultry,  E.C. 

OECUMENICAL  OR  ECUMENICAL.  — ■ Will  yOU 
allow  me  to  raise  the  question  which  of  the  two 
spellings  is  the  more  correct  in  English  ? The 
general  rule  which  I learnt,  when  I learnt  rules, 
was  that  whenever  a word  from  another  language 
suffered  any  change  of  form,  however  slight,  by 
being  adopted  into  English,  it  always  lost  its  ori- 
ginal diphthongs,  if  it  had  any.  Another  way  of 
putting  it  is  this : — There  are  no  diphthongs  in 
Engli^i  spelling.  The  nearest  example  that  occurs 
to  me  is  the  word  economy,  where  the  simple  e 
represents  the  Greek  diphthong  oi  and  the  Latin  ce. 
With  regard  to  ecumenical,  the  dictionaries,  as 
usual,  differ  among  themselves.  Webster,  how- 
ever, and  Smart  spell  the  word  as  I have  written 
it,  with  a simple  e.  And  I may  add  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  view,  that  Dr.  Smith  in  his  Latin  Dic^ 
tionary  translates  the  Latin  word  cecumenicus  by 
the  English  ecumenical.  G.  R.  K. 

Epitaph. — Can  any  reader  of  N.  & Q.”  kindly 
inform  me  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph,  and  in  what  collection  of  poems 
it  is  to  be  found  ? 

“ Birth  is  a pain  ; life,  labour,  care,  toil,  thrall : 

In  old  age  strength  fails  ; lastly,  death  ends  all. 

Whilst  strong  life  lasts,  let  virtuous  deeds  be  shown  : 

Fruits  of  such  trees  are  hardly  thereby  seen  or  known 

To  have  reward  with  lasting  joys  for  ay. 

When  vicious  actions  fall  to  ends  deca3^ 

Of  wealth  o'erplus,  land,  money,  stock,  or  store, 

In  life  that  will  relieve  aged,  needy  poor. 
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Good  deeds  defer  not  till  the  funeral  rites  be  past ; 

In  life-time  what’s  done  is  made  more  firm,  sure,  and 
fast ; 

So  ever  after  it  shall  be  known  and  seen 

That  leaf  and  fruit  shall  ever  spring  fresh  and  green.” 

1626. 

Bibliopola. 

Was  GiannojS-e  ever  excommenicated  ? — 
Was  Giannone  ever  excommunicated  for  writing 
certain  passages  in  his  History  of  Naples?  I 
believe  he  was  condemned  bj  the  Pope^  and  im- 
prisoned or  exiled.  My  reason  for  asking  is  this  : 
I have  a MS.  in  my  library  of  which  the  title  is — 

^ “ Trattato  contro  le  Scommuniche  invalide  e Proibi- 
zioni  dei  libri  che  si  decretano  in  Roma,  scritto  da 
Pietro  Giannone,  Giureconsulto  ed  Avvocato  Napoli- 
tano,  coir  occasione  dell’  invalide  censure  contro  di  lui 
fulminate  dal  Vicario  di  Napoli  per  aver  fatto  quivi  im- 
primare  i libri  della  Storia  Civile  di  quel  Regno  senza 
sua  licenza,  e della  Proibizione  de’  medesimi  decretata 
da  Roma  il  di  primo  Luglio  1723.” 

That  this  work,  Rome,  &c.,  was  written  by 
Giannone,  I think  the  first  line  proves,  viz. : — 

“ La  Storia  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  la  quale  presi 
io  a scrivere  con  unico  intendimento  di  rischiarare  le 
cose  quivi  accadute  nel  corso  del  xv  Secolo,”  &c. 

I do  not  find  that  the  above  work  has  ever  been 
printed.  Thos.  Phillipps. 

Heraldic.  — Can  any  of  your  contributors  in- 
form me  to  whom  this  coat  belongs — viz.  Chequy 
or  and  azure,  on  a bend  gules,  three  cinqfoils 
argent.”  Crest ; an  eagle  displayed  sable  ducally 
gorged  or.  Crowdown. 

Holland  Sleeves.— Dr.  Vincent,  a Fellow  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  preached  before  King 
Charles  H.  on  October  7,  1674,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  doctor  appeared  “ in  a long  periwig  and  Hol- 
land sleeves ” : that  the  king  was  ‘^scandalized  at 
it,”  and  directed  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
“ to  cause  the  statutes  concerning  decency  in 
apparel  to  be  put  in  execution.”  AVill  one  of  the 
correspondents  of  “N.  & Q.”  explain  what  is  to 
be  understood  by  “ Holland  sleeves  ” being  worn  ? 
It  is  said  that  the  costume  worn  by  Dr.  Vincent 
was  “ according  to  the  then  fashion  for  gentle- 
men ” ; and  if  so,  why  should  the  king  have  been 

scandalized  at  it”  ? 

Iv.  D.  Daw'son-Deeeield,  LL.D. 

Sephton  Rectory,  Liverpool. 

Andrew  Lawrence.— In  The  Athenceum  (Oct. 
16, 1869)  is  an  interesting  notice  of  Andrew  Law- 
rence, whom  the  writer  describes  as  “ an  almost 
unknown  English  engraver.”  The  particulars  of 
his  life  and  works  are  stated  to  have  been  drawn 
from  a memoir  written  in  1785  by  Thomas  Major. 
I shall  leel  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  will 
furnish  me  with  the  exact  title  of  the  memoir 
alluded  to,  and  also  for  information  whether  Mr. 
Major  (himself  a celebrated  engraver)  wrote  any 
other  works.  Charles  Wylie. 


Sir  Thomas  Lombe. — Who  was  the  wife  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  alderman  of  London,  whose 
daughter  and  coheiress,  Mary  Jjombe,  married  in 
1749  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Lauderdale?  and 
where  did  Sir  Thomas  die  ? Y.  S.  M. 

John  Lhcas,  Abbat  oe  Waltham. — In  1460 
John  Lucas  became  Abbat  of  Waltham,  co.  Essex. 
He  died  1475.  Was  he  related  to  the  Lucas 
family  of  Colchester,  and  where  was  he  buried  P 
I have  a rubbing  from  a monumental  brass  in 
Lofts  Wendon  church,  Essex,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion upon  it : — 

“Hie  jacent  Wifiius  Lucas  et  Katerina  Uxor  ejus, 
quorum  animabus  PPicietur  Deus,  Amen.” 

Cole  in  his  MS.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  28,  states  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Under  this  ere  y Figures  in  Brass  of  4 Sons  and  as 
many  Daughters  (w^'i  in  the  Sketch  on  y opposite  Side  I 
have  mede  too  large  in  Proportion),  the  eldest  Son  is 
habited  as  a Bishop  or  Abbat,  with  a Mitre  on  his  Head 
& a Crosier  in  his  left  hand,  & giving  his  Benediction 
with  his  right : But  as  there  never  was  a Prelate  of  that 
name  of  Lucas  except  John  Lucas,  who  was  chosen  Lord 
Abbat  of  Waltham  ab*  1460,  & who  died  1475,  this  de- 
termines it  to  be  meant  for  him  : in  all  probability,  there- 
fore, this  was  his  natiue  Place,  this  account  I sent  to  my 
Friend  Brown  Willis,  Esq.” 

I should  be  glad  to  know  the  date  of  this  brass. 

W.  Winters. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

David  Mallock. — Can  any  one  favour  me  with 
any  biographic  particulars  of  David  Mallock,  M.A., 
author  of  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  other  Poems, 
1832  ? Mr.  Mallock  was  a contributor  to  the 
Border  Magazine,  published  at  Berwick  1831-32, 
and  was,  I think,  a graduate  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. K.  Inglis. 

Merian  and  Krause. — I shall  be  glad  to  know 
what  are  esteemed  the  chef s-d'' oeuvre  of  these 
eminent  engravers,  who  severally  flourished  at 
Frankfort  and  Augsburg.  Biblical  Angel  and  Art- 
Work,  by  the  latter,  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
copper- plate  engravings,  highly  imaginative  in 
conception,  and  exquisitely  minute  in  detail.  Is- 
this  volume  a rare  one,  and  has  Krause  executed 
any  works  of  more  importance  or  of  greater 
beauty  ? William  Gaspey. 

Keswick. 

i(  Paul,  but  Jesus.” — This  work  was  pub- 

lished in  1823  under  the  pseudonym  of  Gamaliel 
Smith,  Esq.  It  has  almost  universally  been  at- 
tributed to  .Teremy  Bentham.  I have,  however, 
lately  heard  the  authorship  ascribed  with  much 
confidence,  by  a gentleman  generally  well  in- 
formed in  such  matters,  to  a distinguished  Queen’s 
Counsel  long  retired  from  practice  but  still  living. 
I have  looked  in  vain  for  any  notice  of  this  book 
in  Sir  John  Bowriug’s  Life  and  Works  of  Bentham. 
If  it  really  is  Bentham’s,  of  which  the  internal 
evidence  is  very  strong,  1 cannot  understand  why 
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Sir  John  Bowring  should  have  omitted  all  mention 
of  it. 

There  is  another  work  attributed  to  Bentham, 
Church  of  Englandism  and  its  Catechism — of  this 
no  mention  has  been  made  by  Sir  John  Bowring. 
His  silence  upon  these  works  can  hardly  have 
arisen  from  a desire  to  throw  a veil  over  Ben- 
tham’s  theological  opinions,  as  they  have  been 
generally  well  known.  I think  the  public  has  a 
claim  upon  the  biographer  (who  must  be  supposed 
to  be  well  informed  upon  the  subject)  to  speak 
out,  and  either  to  acknowledge  or  disown  these 
works  on  the  part  of  Bentham.  E.  V. 

Pass  Plaques. — A friend  of  mine  has  a large 
number  of  these  plaq^ues,  which  are,  I presume,  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  I shall  be  thank- 
ful to  be  informed  of  the  date,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose they  were  issued ; also,  the  number  that 
constitutes  a complete  set.  Chakles  W ylie. 

St.  Johj^. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
assist  me  with  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions ? — 

1.  Where  do  we  find  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  tradition  that  St.  John  did  not  die,  but  tarries? 
What  Eastern  fathers  mention  it  ? 

2.  What  Western  fathers  besides  St.  Augus- 
tine ? 

3.  Does  any  section  of  the  Church  hold  it  as  an 
article  of  belief  or  as  a received  opinion  ” ? 

4.  Was  there  ever  any  tradition  as  to  his  abode 
while  tarrying  ? 

M.  Svoboda,  the  artist  of  the  pictures  of  the 
Seven  Churches  lately  exhibited  at  the  German 
Gallery,  Bond  Street,  informed  me  that,  though 
St.  John’s  tomb  was  said  to  be  in  a church  (now 
a mosque)  at  Ephesus,  called  after  him  the  Church 
of  the  Hagios  Theologus,  yet  that  the  Greeks 
believe  he  was  laid  where  he  fell  asleep,  in  a tomb 
on  a wooded  eminence  near  Ephesus.  This  tomb, 
from  which  he  has  departed,  is  now  filled  with 
water  from  the  drippings  of  the  rock,  and  the 
water  drunk  as  a specific  by  persons  suffering 
under  various  ailments. 

I may  add  that  I do  not  remember  ever  having 
read  of  any  relics  of  St.  John’s  body.  M.  E.  D. 

PoRTEAiT  OE  Dr.  Watts. — I have  before  me  a 
proof  of  an  engraved  portrait  of  Dr.  Watts,  exe- 
cuted apparently  about  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  He  is  represented  with  his  head  turned  to 
the  right.  Tie  has  bands,  and  holds  a book  in 
his  hand.  Can  any  one  tell  me  for  what  work  it 
was  engraved  ? and,  better  still,  from  what  paint- 
ing it  was  taken  ? J.  C.  J. 

Whipultre.  — Some  time  ago  there  was  an 
inquiry  about  this  word  in  & Q.”  The  agri- 
cultural implement,  so  to  speak,  to  which  the 
term  is  applied  is  described  to  me  by  an  Essex 
farmer  as  a piece  of  ash  about  2 feet  6 inches 


long,  by  which  horses  draw  a plough  or  har- 
row.” The  ash  is  evidently  the  tree  intended  by 
Chaucer : — 

“ But  how  the  fire  was  makeii  up  on  height. 

And  eke  the  names,  how  the  trees  hight 
As  Oke,  firre,  heche,  aspe,  elder,  elme,  popelere. 

Willow,  Holm,  Plane,  Boxe,  Chesten,  laure. 

Maple,  thorne,  beche  [berke?],  ewe,  basel,  Whipultre, 
How  they  were  felde,  shall  not  be  told  for  me.” 

I quote  from  an  old  black-letter  edition,  the  title 
page  of  which  is  wanting.  It  is  about  1600  or 
earlier.  As  all  the  common  trees,  save  the  ash, 
are  here  named — excepting  the  birch,  for  which 
the  second  beche  may  be  a misprint — it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  this  is  intended  by  whi-~ 
pidtre.  Why  are  some  trees  honoured  above  with 
a capital  letter  ? James  Britter". 

Kew. 


Jer'E'ER  Families. — I beg  to  make  the  following 
queries : — In  a late  issue  of  the  TJ nicer  sal  Cata^ 
logue  of  Works  on  Art  the  name  of  Thomas 
Jenner  appears.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me 
where  I can  obtain  any  particulars  of  him  ? He  is 
stated  elsewhere  to  be  author  of  a poem  on  To- 
bacco, the  refrain  of  which  is,  Thus  think,  and 
smoke  [drink]  tobacco.” 

In  a speech  in  The  Times  I note  the  following : 
‘‘  Of  the  English  churchmen,  Butler,  Paley,  J en- 
ner,  Whately,  and  Daniel  Wilson.”  I cannot  find 
in  any  biographical  work  any  divine  of  the  name 
of  Jenner. 

In  'IN.  & Q.”  2^^  S.  viii.  288,  is  a letter  of 
Cromwell’s  to  Mr.  Joinner  at  Goldsmith’s  Hall. 
This  I think  should  be  Jenner.  See  Carlyle’s 
CromweWs  Letters  and  S^ieeches,  i.  384.  Jenner 
was  member  for  Cricklade,  and  sat  in  the  Delin- 
c|uents  Committee  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall.  Would 
your  correspondent  Arracadabra  refer  to  the 
original  and  see  if  the  name  has  been  misinter- 
preted ? B.  J.  F. 

[Thomas  Jenuer,  the  author  of  the  two  works  no- 
ticed in  the  Universal  Catalogue,  v/as  by  trade  a book- 
seller. His  lines  on  “ Tobacco  ” appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

S.  i.  378.  For  a list  of  his  works  consult  Bohn’s 
Lowndes.  There  were  three  divines  named  Jenner : (1.) 
Charles  Jenner,  rector  of  Cramford  St.  John  in  North- 
amptonshire. (2.)  Thomas  Jenner,  D.D.  president  of 
Magdalen  College.  (3.)  David  Jenner,  B.D.,  prebendary 
of  Sarum.  Our  correspondent  Abracadabra  died  on 
June  10,  1868.] 

Hermann  von  Unna.” — Who  was  he  ? Abbe 
Vogler  wrote  an  opera  so  entitled.  H. 

[We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a sight  of  Yogler’s 
opera,  which  appears  to  be  taken  from  Professor  Kra- 
mer’s romance,  entitled  Herman  of  Unna : a Series  of 
Adventures  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  under  the  Emperors 
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Winceslaus  ar.d  Sigismoncl,  are  delineated,  3 vols.  1794. 
The  subject  of  this  vvork  is  the  loves  of  Herman  and  Ida. 
Herman,  a poor  nobleman,  the  page  of  the  Emperor 
Winceslaus,  sees  and  loves  Ida,  the  supposed  daughter 
of  Munster,  a statuary;  v>dio,  conscious  that  he  has  no 
right  to  dispose  of  her  hand,  endeavours  to  prevent  their 
interviews.  They  form,  however,  a reciprocal  attach- 
ment. At  length  Ida  is  introduced  at  court,  and  is  found 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  IVirtemberg,  and  the 
highest  alliances  await  her  acceptance.  In  the  progress 
of  the  story,  she  is  accused  of  sorcerj"  before  the  Secret 
Tribunal,  and  is  absolved  by  means  of  her  lover.  Her- 
man renders  services  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  to 
Albert,  Duke  of  Austria.  Wirtemberg,  the  real  father 
of  Ida,  is  disappointed  in  his  plans  of  ambition,  and  in 
consequence  is  depressed,  while  the  fortunes  of  Herman 
rise,  till  at  length  the  inequality  of  the  union  disappears, 
and  the  lovers  are  made  happy.] 

Likes  ok  seeikg-  Aechbishop  Williams’s 
Mokemekt.”  — I have  a copy  of  some  lines^  fifty 
in  number^  upon  this  subject.  They  commence 
thus : — 

‘'In  that  remote  and  solitary  place 
Which  the  seas  wash,  and  circling  hills  embrace.” 

And  the  last  six  are  these  : — 

“ Envied  Ambition  ! what  are  all  thj^  schemes 
But  waking  misery,  or  pleasing  dreams 
Sliding  and  tottering  on  the  height  of  state  ! 

The  subject  of  this  verse  declares  thy  fate. 

Great  as  he  was,  you  see  how  small  the  gain, 

A burial  so  obscure,  a Muse  so  mean.” 

I shall  be  glad  to  know  (1)  who  is  the  author 
of  the  lines,  (2)  whether  they  have  been  printed, 
and  (3)  if  so,  where.  Aevok. 

[These  elegant  lines  bvere  composed  by  Dr.  Sneyd 
Davies,  after  viewing  the  monument  of  Archbishop  Wil- 
liam-s  in  Llandegai  church,  Caernarvonshire,  and  are 
printed  in  Dodslev’s  Collection  of  Poems,  edit.  1763, 
vi.  284.] 

Geoege  Day,  Peiktee.  — I have  a copy  of 
Bishop  Fisher’s  Assertionis  Lutherance  Confutatio 
of^  the  year  1524,  but  without  name  of  place  or 
printer  on  title-page  or  colophon.  Lowndes  notes 
editions  of  1523  and  1525,  but  not  of  the  above 
year.  At  the  back  of  the  title-page,  however,  I 
find  ^ Georgii  Dayi  Cantabrigiensis  carmen  ad 
candidum  lectorem.”  W’’ho  was  this  George  Day, 
who  is  not  found  in  Dibdin’s  Ames,  where  John 
and  Diehard  Day  are  both  recorded  ? J.  V. 

[The  edition  of  Fisheri  Confutatio  Assertionis  Lutherance, 
1524,  was  printed  at  Cologne  by  Petrus  Quentel  (Panser, 
Annales  Typographici,  vi.  390.)  The  verses  prefixed  to  it 
are  by  George  Da}’-,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Fisher,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Chichester.  He  died  in  London 
Aug.  11,  1556.  There  is  an  excellent  notice  of  him  in 
Cooper’s  Atheme  Cantabrigienses,  i.  156.  Consult  also 
Dallaway’s  Chichester,  4to,  1815,  p.  72  ; and  Hartshome’s 
Book  Rarities  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  p.  327.] 


JoHK  Akdeewe.  — I shall  be  much  obliged  by 
references  to  sources  of  information  concerning 
this  name,  the  author  of  a noticeable  series  of 
poems  entitled  The  Anatomieof  Basenesse.  Or  the 
foure  quarters  of  a Knave : Flatterie,  Ingratitude^ 
Enuie,  Detraction.  1615.  A.  B.  Geosaet. 

St.  George,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

[Wood  {Athenae,  ii.  493,  ed.  1815)  has  given  a list  of 
the  works  of  this  divine,  with  the  following  brief  notice 
of  him  : “ John  Andrevfs,  a Somersetshire  man  born,  was 
entered  a student  in  Trinity  College,  1601,  aged  eighteen, 
took  one  degree  in  arts,  left  the  university,  and  became  a 
painful  preacher  of  God’s  word.”] 

SiE  Wm.  Sidket  Smith. — What  rank  did  the 
father  of  this  distinguished  admiral  bear,  and 
what  was  his  mother’s  name  and  parentage  ? 

Y.  S.  M. 

[The  admiral’s  father  was  Captain  John  Smith  of  the 
Guards,  gentleman -usher  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  George  Sackville  Germain.  After  quit- 
ting the  service,  he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life 
in  that  extraordinary  building,  or  boat-house,  at  Dover, 
long  known  as  Smith’s  Folly.  He  died  Feb.  16,  1804. 
The  admiral’s  mother  was  Mary,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Mr.  Pinkney  Wilkinson,  an  opulent  merchant  of  London.] 

Akke  Askew. — Where  shall  I find  the  details 
of  this  lady’s  martyrdom?  Foxe’s  Martyrs  (ed. 
Wright)  makes  no  mention  of  her.  I wish  of 
course  to  know  the  original  authorities,  not 
modern  versions  of  the  narrative. 

Heemekteede. 

[Consult  the  following  works : (1.)  “ The  First  Ex- 
aminacyon  of  Anne  Askewe,  latelye  martyred  in  Smyth- 
felde,  by  the  Pomysh  Popes  vpholders,  with  the  Elucy- 
dacyon  of  J.  Bale.”  B.  L.  1546,  8vo.  (2.)  “The  Lattre 
Examinacyon  of  Anne  Askewe,  latelye  martju'ed  in 
Smythfelde,  by  the  wycked  synagoge  of  Antichrist,  with 
the  Elucydacyon  of  J.  Bale.”  B.  L.  1547,  8vo.] 

Maeie  Taglioki. — About  twenty-five  years 
ago  I saw  in  a magazine  an  article  giving  some 
details  of  the  early  life  of  Mdlle.  Taglioni,  the 
famous  dancer,  but  whether  in  the  form  of  a 
review  of  a book  upon  the  subject  I forget.  Can 
any  reader  refer  me  to  the  magazine  or  to  any 
other  source  of  information  ? S.  F. 

Birmingham. 

[Some  particulars  of  the  early  days  of  Marie  Taglioni 
are  given  in  the  Nouvelle  Biographic  Generate,  xliv. 
775  ; and  Encyclopedie  des  Gens  du  Monde,  xxi.  654. 
Consult  also  The  Stage,  by  Alfred  Bunn,  ii.  90-92,  233, 
&c.  This  once  famed  dancer  at  the  Italian  Opera  is 
now  residing  at  Paris.] 

Abbots  oe  Beadikg.  — Will  you  kindly  give 
the  names  and  date  of  death  of  the  last  three 
abbots  of  Beading?  B-  B* 

[The  later  abbots  of  Reading  Abbey  were  John  Thorn,^ 
elected  1486,  who  continued  abbot  to  the  year  1519 
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wlien  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Worcester.  The 
last  abbot  was  Hugh  Cook,  usually  st^ded  Hugh  Far- 
ringdon,  chosen  in  1520,  who  was  drawn,  hanged,  and 
quartered,  with  two  of  his  monks,  in  Nov.  1539. — Coates’s 
Hist,  of  Reading,  pp.  291-293.] 

Spills. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  spills, 
meaning  long  folded  slips  of  paper  used  for  light- 
ing candles,  lamps,  gas,  &c.  .P  Athalosoma. 

[Spill,  meaning  a fragment  of  paper  used  for  lighting 
candles,  is  equivalent  to  splinter  and  chip,  and  seems 
(saj's  Wedgwood)  to  be  ultimately  identical  with  spill, 
to  shed  liquid.  See  Cotgrave,  Fr.  esquaille,  esqualle, 
escale,  a scale  or  splinter  ; esquille,  a little  scale,  a splint.] 

Robekt  MacKx\.y. — Can  any  one  inform  me 
whether  there  is  any  literal  version  in  the  English 
tongue  of  Mr.  Robert  Mackay’s  celebrated  Gaelic 
Songs  and  Poems,  published  in  Edinburgh  1829  ? 
If  not,  surely  some  Celtic  scholar  could  give  us  a 
translation.  A.  M. 

[A  metrical  translation  of  five  of  Eobert  Mackay’s 
poems  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Hie  Modern 
Scottish  Minstrel,  edited  by  Charles  Eogers,  LL.D. 
Edinb.  1855.  A few  literal  translations  of  Eob  Donn’s 
Poems  were  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  review  of 
brown  Eobert’s  Gaelic  Songs  in  The  Quarterly  Revieic, 
vol.  xlv.,  April  1831,  pp.  358-374.] 


^QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  FEEEMASONEY. 
(4^''  S.  iv.  389.) 

I have  said  that  the  Society  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons  was  founded  in  1717 ; but  there 
was  then  an  older  society  in  England,  generally 
termed  the  Adopted  Masons ; and  there  was  also 
the  London  Company  of  Masons,  the  freemen  of 
which  were  always  termed  free  masons.  The 
Adopted  Masons  immediately  assumed  the  legend 
invented  by  the  Free  and  Accepted,  but  presuming 
on  their  antiquity,  did  not  join  their  lodges;  and 
it  was  nearly  for  one  hundred  years  that  the  two 
societies  kept  apart,  with  sentiments  of  bitter 
variance  between  them,  till  they  were  united  in 
1813.  The  Free  and  Accepted,  however,  first 
started  a Grand  Lodge,  which  they  did  in  1717 ; 
they  also,  surreptitiously,  took  the  name  and  arms 
of  the  London  Company  of  Masons.  These  last 
had  been  incorporated  in  1410  by  the  name  and 
style  of  the  Society  of  Free  Masons ; and  they  had 
their  arms  granted  to  them  by  William  Hawk- 
ston,  Clarencieux  King  at  Arms,  in  1477.  The 
following  burlesque  advertisement,  most  probably 
referring  to  the  above-named  affair,  is  taken  from 
the  Daily  Journal  newspaper : — 

“ Friday,  Dec.  24,  1725. 

“ The  Brethren  of  the  Shears  and  Shopboard  are  hereby 
informed,  that  their  whimsical  Kinsmen  of  the  Hod  and 
Trowel,  having  (on  new  light  received  from  some  worthy 


Eosicrucians)  thought  fit  to  change  both  their  Patron 
and  Day,  and  unexpectedly  taken  up  our  usual  place  of 
meeting : The  worshipful  Society  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Taylors  are  desired  to  meet  on  Monday  next,  the  27th 
instant,  at  the  Folly  on  the  Thames,  in  order  to  chuse  a 
Grand  Master  and  other  officers,  and  to  dine. 

“ You  are  desired  to  come  cloathed  and  armed  with 
hodliin  and  thimble.*’ 

That  notorious  hoaxer,  the  founder  of  the  Hay- 
market  quart-bottle  trick,  John  Duke  of  Montague, 
was  the  first  Grand  Master  that  was  chosen  from 
the  nobility.  During  his  turn  of  duty,  in  1721, 
Dr.  Anderson,  a clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
was  commissioned  to  order  and  arrange  the  con- 
stitutions upon  a new  and  better  system.”  These 
constitutions  were  published,  in  1723,  under  the 
Grand  Mastership  of  Philip  Duke  of  Wharton. 
The  Accepted  were  not  to  blame  for  choosing  this 
eccentric  and  unfortunate  young  nobleman  as  their 
Grand  Master:  they  had  chosen  the  Duke  of 
Montague,  but  WJiarton  forced  himself  upon 
them  and  compelled  ^them  to  elect  him.  Indeed, 
the  Accepted  were  very  unfortunate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  superior  officers,  but  the  truth  must 
in  all  cases  be  told.  It  is  generally  said  that 
Laurence  Earl  of  Ferrers,  who  was  hanged  at 
Tyburn  for  murder,  was  one  of  their  Grand  Mas- 
ters, but  he  really  was  not.  It  was  his  brother 
Washington,  who  was  chosen  Grand  Master  im- 
mediately after  the  execution;  and  Findel  observes, 
in  his  History  of  Freemasonry,  “that  under  his 
auspices  the  lodge  lost  some  of  its  credit.”  Their 
first  Grand  Chaplain  too.  Dr.  Dodd  (the  Macaroni 
parson,  as  he  has  been  called),  also  made  his  exit 
at  Tyburn  for  the  crime  of  forgery. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Anderson’s  Constitutions : 
it  is  in  that  work  we  first  find  the  story  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Freemasonry — the  subject 
of  Philalethes’  query ; but  withi  this  qualifica- 
tion added  to  it,  “ as  old  Masons  have  transmitted 
it  by  tradition.”  In  a new  edition  of  Anderson, 
written  by  John  Entick  and  published  in  1767, 
we  have  the  same  story,  but  without  any  qualifi- 
cation at  all.  In  another  edition  of  Anderson, 
written  by  John  Noorthouck  and  published  in 
1784,  there  is  also  the  same  story,  but  no  men- 
tion of  tradition.  Preston,  in  his  Illustrations  of 
Masonry,  tells  the  story  as  an  historical  fact,  and 
actually  founds  a theory  upon  it  of  there  having 
been  an  ancient  Grand  Lodge  at  York.  Man}'-  other 
writers  mention  it,  till  we  come  down  to  Clavel, 
who,  in  his  Histoire  Pittoresque  de  la  Franc~3Ia- 
gonnerie,  Paris,  1843,  not  only  gives  the  day  and 
date  of  this  meeting  at  York,  December  27,  1561, 
but  also  an  elegant  copper-plate  engraving  repre- 
senting the  whole  affair ! ! Surely,  the  “ Three 
Black  Crows”  were  nothing  to  this  story  of 
Masonic  tradition. 

But  though  Anderson  defended  himself  with 
“ tradition,”  when  telling  this  comparatively 
modern  story,  the  more  ancient  ones  he  sets  down 
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as  historical  facts.  Such,  for  instance,  as  that  the 
ai'k  was  built  by  Noah  according  to  the  rules  of 
Masonry.  That  the  Israelites  on  leaving  Egypt 
were  a whole  kingdom  of  Masons,  well  instructed 
under  the  conduct  of  their  Grand  Master  Moses. 
It  really  sickens  me  to  repeat  this  miserable 
Masonic  trash,  a,nd  I beg  pardon  for  inflicting  it 
on  the  reader.  But  I must  say  that  this  was  the 
first  book  ever  published  upon  Freemasonry,  and 
it  really  is  strange  that  we  never  heard  anything 
of  its  great  antiquity  before.  J osephus,  or  some 
of  the  classical  writers,  might  have  enlightened 
us  on  the  subject  j or,  to  come  to  more  modern 
times,  the  art  of  printing  was,  in  1723,  nearly 
three  hundred  years  invented,  yet  it  remained  for 
Anderson  to  tell  us  such  important  stories. 

Worse,  however,  lies  behind.  The  Grand  Master 
Philip  Duke  of  Wharton,  the  Deputy  Grand 
Master  Desaguliers,  twenty  masters  and  forty 
wardens  of  lodges,  signed  their  names  to  an 

approbation  ” of  this  book.  Of  Wharton  I need 
.say  nothing ; he  was  a very  young  man  at  the 
time,  and  it  is  charitable  to  believe  that  at  any 
period  of  his  life  he  was  not  sane.  But  Desa- 
guliers was  a clergyman,  a fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  and  the  first  man  who  attem.pted  to  popu- 
larise natural  philosophy  in  England  ; he  was  cer- 
tainly at  the  Apple  Tree  tavern  when  the  silly 
legend  upon  which  Accepted  Masonry  is  founded 
was  fabricated ; and  yet  not  seven  years  have 
elapsed  when  he  signs  his  approbation  ” of  this 
-absurdly  nonsensical  book,  that  he  must  have 
known  was  not  true. 

There  were  two  editions  of  Anderson’s  work 
published  subsequently,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Grand  Lodge — one  written  by  Entick  in  1767, 
the  other  by  Noorthouck  in  1784.  Both  of  these 
writers  give  us  a copy  of  an  ancient  manuscript  in 
the  handwriting  of  Ilenry  YI.,  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Its  history,  as  told 
by  them,  is  curious.  It  was  found  in  a monastery 
at  the  Reformation  by  the  antiquary  John  Leland, 
and  from  his  hands  it  came  to  the  Bodleian.  Here 
it  lay  for  a long  time,  till  it  was  discovered  by  the 
•celebrated  Locke,  who  sent  a copy  of  it  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a letter  and  notes  written 
by  his  own  hand.  This  letter  is  printed  with  it, 
and  the  manuscript  purports  to  be  — 

“ Certayne  Questyons,  v’ith  Answeres  to  the  same  con- 
cernyng  the  Mystery  of  jMaconiye  ; written  by  the  hande 
of  King  Henry e the  Sixthe  of  the  name,  and  faithfullye 
copyed  by  me  Johan  Leyland,  Antiquarius,  by  the  com- 
mande  of  his  Highnesse.” 

Fpm^  internal  evidence,  this  bungling  fraud 
•carries  its  own  condemnation  on  the  face  of  it. 
But  it  appears  to  have  been  good  enough  for  Free- 
masons, who  actually  use  one  of  its  phrases,  so 
mote  it  be,”  when  performing  their  silly  cere- 
monies. It  has  been  printed  in  works  on  Free- 
masonry over  and  over  again,  but  it  is  no  other 


than  a Masonic  fraud.  There  never  was  such 
a manuscript.  Mr.  Halliwell,  whose  indomitable 
perseveriince  in  such  a quest  is  well  known,  care- 
fully rummaged  over  every  nook  of  the  Bodleian, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  finding  it ; and  he  proved 
from  the  catalogue  that  it  never  had  been  there. 

I have  conducted  many  antiquarian  researches, 
but  I candidly  must  say  that  I never  have  met 
with  such  disgusting  frauds  as  have  been  practised 
during  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  by  the 
Freemasons.  Notwithstanding  my  natural  aver- 
sion to  such  vile  deceptions,  I certainly  will  con- 
tinue to  expose  them,  but  space  forbids  me  to  go 
any  farther  at  present.  So  I reserve  a complete 
exposure  of  the  fabulous  assertions  respecting 

Freemasonry  and  the  Stuarts,”  made  in  this 
journal,  to  another  paper,  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  find  room  for  it. 

William  Pinkeetox. 

Hounslow. 


Like  many  other  searchers  for  the  truth  of  this 
queen’s  interference  at  TTork,  I have  not  found 
any  historical  record  for  the  assertion  that  she 
sent  Sir  Thomas  Sackville  to  York  in  1561  to 
break  up  the  general  assembly  of  Freemasons 
there.”  I send  the  notes  I made  at  the  time. 
Who  was  this  Sir  Thomas  Sackville  ? 

The  Freemaso7i' s 'Magazine  and  Masonic  Mirror 
for  September  3,  1859,  p.  169,  states  as  one  of  the 
remarkable  occurrences  in  masonr}",”  printed  in 
1766,  but  omitted  in  the  list  for  1859  (!),  that  the 
Queen  sends  an  armed  force  to  break  up  the 
Annual  Grand  Lodge  at  York,  which  she  after- 
wards countermands  through  the  intercession  of 
Sir  Thomas  Sackville,  Dec.  27,  1561.” 

J.  G.  Findel,  in  his  Historg  of  Freemasonry 
(8vo,  London,  1866,  p.  116),  states  : — 

“ Several  British  travellers  when  journeying  in  Italy 
admired  the  recently  erected  works  of  art  there,  and  on 
their  return  to  their  native  country,  reported  concerning 
them,  as  well  as  brought  drawings  of  them.  The  then 
patron  of  the  Freemasons  (up  to  the  year  15G7),  Sir 
Thomas  Sackville,  devoted  the  whole  of  his  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  induced  many  men  of  fortune  and  taste 
to  undertake  similar  journeys,  having  the  like  purpose.” 

Findel  gives  for  his  authority  Preston,  Illustra- 
tions of  Masonry  (loth  edit.)  p.  154. 

On  p.  77  Findel,  in  a (translated)  note  quotes 
Kloss,  Die  Freimaurerei  in  Hirer  wahren  Bedeut- 
ung,  p.  299,  that  — 

“ In  1558,  immediately  after  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
Elizabeth  revived  a decree  which  had  been  formerly 
passed,  forbidding  all  unlawful  and  rebellious  meetings  ; 
if  then  the  incident  mentioned  by  Masonic  historical 
writers  as  occurring  on  December  27th,  1561,  be  true — 
viz.  that  Elizabeth  was  desirous  of  breaking  up  a meet- 
ing of  Freemasons,  which  took  place  at  York,  but  w^as 
prevented  by  Lord  Sackville,  who  Avas  present,  becoming 
their  securitj^  with  the  queen— yet  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  as  has  been  assumed,  that  he  Avas  present  as  an 
Accepted  Mason ; but  he  may  have  been  at  the  Avinter 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  St.  John’s  festival  as  an  enthu- 
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siastic  amateur  of  the  art  of  architecture,  which  history 
pronounces  him  actually  to  have  been.” 

Hig’ginS;  Anacalyiids  (4to^  1856,  i.  768),  says  : — 

“ The  document  from  which  I have  extracted  the  above 
information  respecting  the  York  Masons,  were  given  to 

me  by Blanchard,  Esq.,  and  transferred  by  me  to 

the  person  who  now  possesses  them,  and  with  whom  they 
ought  most  properly  to  be  placed.  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex.  It  appears  from  the  documents 
abovenamed,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  became  jealous  of  the 
York  Masons,  and  sent  an  armed  force  to  York  to  put 
them  down.” 

Did  not  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex  give  his  collec- 
tion to  the  Grand  Lodge  in  Great  Queen  Street  ? 
If  so,  the  documents  abovenamed  might  clear  up 
the  point. 

During  my  investigations  a few  years  since,  I 
was  informed  that  ‘Ghe  York  affair  is  corroborated 
in  a gossipping  letter  preserved  in  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege at  Oxford;  that,  1561,  Captain  Sir  John 
Sutcliffe  or  Sinclair  made  the  lodge  make  two 
or  three  of  the  queen’s  messengers  ‘ Masons.’  ” 
This  statement,  however,  requires  to  be  verified 
by  some  other  correspondents  before  it  be  accepted 
as  a fact.  W.  P. 


In  reply  to  your  correspondent  Peilalethes,  I 
may  say  that  I should  not  have  admitted  the  state- 
ment to  which  he  refers  into  my  Notes  on  the 
Tejnple  and  St.  John,  had  it  not  received  the 
sanction  of  Godfrey  Higgins ; who  states,  in  his 
Anacalypsis  (vol.  i.  book  X.  chap.  viii.  sec.  1, 
p.  768),  that  a MS.  referring  thereto  had  been 
recovered  by  Mr.  Drake  from  Pontefract  Castle, 
where  many  documents  were  placed  for  security 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  obtained  by  him  from 
Mr.  Wm.  Blanchard  of  York,  and  conveyed  to 
H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  As  one  means  of 
setting  this  question  to  rest,  the  document  alluded 
to  ought  to  be  unearthed. 

JoHX  Yaexer,  JujST. 

43,  Chorlton  Road,  Manchester. 


CORNISH  AND  WELSH. 

(4^1^  S.  iv.  406.) 

Very  few  scholars  will  question  the  correctness 
of  M.  H.  P.’s  ‘Gheory  that  the  Cornish  and 
Welsh  languages  have  been  originally  identical.” 
They  are  branches  of  one  language,  the  Cymric. 
The  Armoric  of  Brittany  is  another.  The  Cornish, 
as  every  one  knows,  has  altogether  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  and  very  few  specimens  of  its  literature 
(if  it  ever  had  what  might  be  called  a literature) 
remain.  Much  of  the  old  language,  however, 
survives  in  the  local  and  family  names  in  the 
county,  and  the  chief  object  I have  in  view  in 
publishing  a Glossary  of  Cornish  Names,  with 
significations,  derivations,  &c.  [see  Advertisement] 
is  to  show  how  much  of  that  language  so  survives. 
My  plan  is  to  give  the  meanings  that  have  been 


attached  to  the  names  by  former  writers,  begin- 
ning with  Camden,  Carew,  &c.,  and  where  I am 
not  acquainted  with  any  such,  of  a satisfactory  • 
kind,  then  to  venture  on  a conjecture  of  my  own, 
always  when  I can,  learning  the  archaic  mode  of 
spelling,  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  place, 
its  history,  traditions,  &c.,  and  submitting  my 
renderings  for  correction  to  any  scholar  willing  to 
look  through  the  proof  sheets. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
compare  the  meanings,  I give  in  my  Glossary,  of 
the  Cornish  names  in  M.  H.  B.’s  list,  with  the 
meanings  he  attaches  to  the  corresponding  Welsh 
words.  Not  to  trespass  too  much  on  your  space, 

I will  not  give  all  the  conjectural  renderings  of 
each  name,  but  will  give  the  page  of  the  Glossary, 
where  other  renderings,  with  the  authorities  for 
them,  may  be  found.  The  italics  are  for  the  most 
part  old  Cornish.  ? marks  a conjecture : — 

Mexheniot  (parish).  ? S.  Neot’s  hill  (menedh).  The 
present  patron  is  St.  Antoninus,  according  to  Dr.  Oli- 
ver ; but  near  is  a parish  dedicated  to  S.  Neot,  in 
Domesday  called  Nietestou. 

Lewanxick,  ? in  Domesday  Laxwexhoc,  the  church 
(Ian)  of  S.  Winnocus,  Tonkin;  the  monk’s  (manach) 
church,  Whitaker ; the  church  upon  or  near  the  marsh 
(wernic),  Pryce. 

Laxsallos,  olhn,  Laxsalux,  Lansalewys,  ? Sulleisoc’s 
enclosure  (Sulleisoc  is  the  name  of  a Celtic  serf  manu- 
mitted by  a Saxon  proprietor,  10th  cent.).  The  patron 
saint  of  the  parish  is  St.  Ildierna.  Glos.  83. 

Duloe,  black  (c?m)  pool  (Zo),  Tonkin;  ? south  (deheu) 
pool ; patron  saint,  St.  Keby,  Oliver.  Glos.  46. 
Petherwix,  from  the  patron  saint,  S.  Paternus. 
Trevexxa,  lesser  (behenna)  dwelling  (tre). 

Lanteglos,  church  (eglos)  land.  Glos.  83. 

Egloshayle,  the  church  on  the  estuary  (Jiayl),  Mac- 
lauclan.  Glos.  46. 

Pentire,  the  headland  (pen-tir). 

Trevose,  fortified  (/os)  town  {tre),  Pryce,  or,  ? land 
(tir). 

St.  Wenx,  from  the  patron  saint,  St.  Wenna. 

Pexryn,  head  (pen)  of  the  river-channel  (ryri)  ; or,  the 
promontory  {penryn),  Prjme. 

Gweek,  a village,  a bay  or  cove,  Pryce.  Glos.  61. 
Redruth  ax,  ? red  {rudh)  cove  (Jiaun)  grave  (bedh),  or 
house  (bod).  Glos.  7. 

Carnbrea,  the  mountain  (&re)  rock  {earn)  ; or,  same  as 
Macpherson’s“  Cairn-crowned  hill.”  Glos.  24. 

PoRTH,  the  cove  or  harbour. 

Exys,  Ixxis,  IxcH,  an  island,  Williams,  or  peninsula, 
Pryce. 

In  conclusion,  I would  say  that,  though  the* 
translation  of  the  above  names  is  very  simple  and 
easy,  it  is  otherwise  with  many  thousands  of 
others  I have  collected,  so  disguised  are  they  with 
bad  spelling,  &c.  Hence  the  best  rendering  that 
can  be  given  is  often  necessarily  purely  conjec- 
tural, and  I shall  be  much  obliged  for  corrections 
of  errors  and  misfits,  and  for  hints  and  help. 

JoHX  Baxxister. 

St.  Day  Vicarage,  Cornwall. 


Your  correspondent  M.  H.  K.  is  not  aware  that 
any  systematic  comparison  has  ever  been  made 
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I)etween  Cornish  and  Welsh  (Oymri)  languages.” 
If  M.  H.  R.  can  obtain  a copy  of  Williams’s 
Cornish  Dictionary,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Williams  of  Rhydycroesau^  Oswestry  — whose 
work  on  Eminent  Welshmen”  is  well  known — 
he  will  find  in  it  a most  systematic  comparison  of 
the  Cornish  language  with  the  Scottish,  Gaelic, 
the  Irish  Gaelic,  the  Armoric,  Manx,  and  Welsh 
tongues. 

M.  H.  R.  will,  I hope,  pardon  me  if  I disagree 
with  the  English  pronunciation  of  certain  Welsh 
letters. 

We  are  told  that  the  Welsh  d is  sounded  very 
much  like  our  t.  Now  if  M.  H.  R.  were  to  talk 
to  any  intelligent  native  about  an  Eiste?5Afoif,  the 
said  native  would  stare  if  he  were  told  that  that 
was  the  correct  pronunciation  of  what  he  would 
call  an  Eistef?<^foc?.  1 really  cannot  call  to  mind, 
at  this  moment,  any  Welsh  word  where  the 
d is  pronounced  as  ^ : it  is,  as  far  as  I know, 
always  pronounced  as  the  English  d : witness  the 
words  hod  (abode),  civd  (a  bag),  Lhvyd  (grey), 
Den-y-gwryd,  &c.  That  dd  is  a perfect  crux  to 
Englishmen.  How  many  can  pronounce  the  word 
Llangollen  anything  like  rightly  ? They  generally 
give  the  dd  the  th  sound  ; and  it  is  really  hopeless 
to  write  a pronunciation  of  it — it  must  be  heard. 
I can  only  say  it  is  not  tli.  The  final  g,  too,  is  as 
much  g in  Welsh  as  in  English : this  is  shown  in 
the  words  Teg,  Plds  Teg  (fair  mansion),  pumthcg 
(fifteen),  &c.  Y,  again,  is  scarcely  like  our  i,  for 
it  is  pronounced  very  long  when  it  means  the. 
In  the  words  Maen-y-faivr — there  would  be  no  ?/, 
by  the  way,  in  W elsh — it  would  be  pronounced 
with  almost  the  same  sound  as  ur.  In  Ynys,  an 
island,  again  we  have  two  distinct  sounds;  to 
show  this,  I write  the  word  as  the  English  pro- 
nunciation would  be,  Unnis.  These  few  instances 
which  have  been  given  will  show  tliat  it  is  next 
thing  to  an  impossibility  to  give  English  equiva- 
lents to  Welsh  letters;  but  if  such  a task  is  at- 
tempted, it  is  as  well  to  give  as  nearly  the  proper 
ones  as  possible.  The  Colt. 

Christ  Church,  Oxon. 


M.  H.  R.  has  given  us  the  result  of  an  inter- 
esting etymological  investigation,  which  appears 
to  confirm  the  theory  that  the  Cornish  and  Welsh 
languages  have  been  originally  identical.”  I had 
no  conception  before  this  that  the  original  iden- 
tity of  Cornish  and  Welsh  was  a theory.  Indeed 
I have  always  thought  it  was  a positive  fact, 
which  required  very  little  investigation  to  prove. 
If  your  correspondent  has  any  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  may  allay  them  by  examining  ih.Q  Lexicon 
Cornu-Britannicum,  by  Rev.  R.  Williams,  in  which 
the  synonyms  of  each  Cornish  word  are  given  in 
the  cognate  dialects  of  Armoric,  Welsh,  Irish, 
Gaelic,  and  Manx.  The  English  Language,  by 
Dr.  Latham  (p.  201),  gives  thirty-nine  words, 


shov/ing  at  one  view  the  connection  between 
Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Armoric ; and  in  Nicholas’s 
Pedigree  of  the  English  numerous  instances  occur 
of  the  resemblance  betv/een  the  words  of  the  dif- 
ferent Keltic  languages:  see  pp.  387-99,  415-16, 
428-30.  See  also,  Lhuyd’s  Archceologia  Britan- 
nica ; The  Cornish  Vocahidary,  edited  by  E.  Norris ; 
and  Taylor’s  JVords  and  Places. 

I may  be  excused  for  differing  from  your  cor- 
respondent's etymology,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Cornish  words.  The  du  in  Duloe  is  not  of  the 
same  signification  as  do  in  Dolau,  a dale.”  Du 
is  black,  and  lo,  in  Cornish,  is  a pool ; which  last 
is  probably  synonymous  with  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
terms  lough  and  loch.  Looe,  a town  in  Cornwall, 
takes  its  name  from  a large  pool  near  by.  See 
Lexicon  Corn.  Brit.,  and  a Cornish  Glossary  by 
Dr.  Bannister  of  St.  Day,  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation. 

Cam  hrea,  instead  of  being  a pointed  cairn,” 
as  rendered  by  M.  H.  R.,  is  more  likely  to  be 
from  earn,  a rock,  or  rocky  place ; and  hre,  a hill 
or  mountain.  Cam  hrea  Vvmuld,  therefore,  mean 
^^a  hill  earn,”  or,  as  Pol  whole  says,  ‘Ghe  moun- 
tain rock.”  Bre  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
names  of  places  in  Cornwall — as  Bray  in  St.  Just, 
and  Llogan ; and  Goonvra,  the  hill  down,  in  St. 
Agnes— yrrt  being  a mutation  of  hre.  So  also  in 
Wales,  as  Moelvre  and  Pemhre.  Again,  Eyloshayle 
is  rendered  by  your  correspondent  a church  of 
the  dale”;  but  in  Cornish  it  means  ^Ghe  church 
on  the  river  or  estuary,”  from  eglos,  a church,  and 
hal,  a river.  Hal  is  preserved  in  Moshal,  the 
ancient  name  of  Mousehole,  which  signifies  the 
maid’s  river,”  and  Hayle,  the  name  of  a small 
stream  forming  tlie  boundary  line  of  the  Land’s 
End  district.  For  a further  account  of  the  word 
hal,  I refer  M.  H.  R.  to  N.  & Q.”  S.  ii.  405. 

Gweeh  is  the  Cornish  gvoie.,  a village,  a cave  or 
creek  of  the  sea.  See  Lexicon  Corn.  Brit.,  and 
Dr.  Bannister’s  Corn.  Glossary.  The  i in  gwic  is 
pronounced  as  ee.  W.  N. 

London. 


I believe  M.  H.  R.  does  not  alv\^ays  use  the 
correct  orthography  in  the  names  of  places  in  his 
Cornish  list.  Lansalloes  ” should  be  Lansollos  ; 

Egloshale,”  Egloshayle ; Penrhyn,”  Penryn. 

Cam  Brm  ” is,  no  doubt,  the  prevalent  usage, 
but  Carn-hre  is  not  infrequent.  Borlase  and  Pol- 
whele  use  Karnhre  or  Karn-hre. 

Petherwin,”  though  now  common,  appears  to 
be  a modern  innovation.  It  has  not,  however 
entirely  superseded  the  ancient  Petherimjn. 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 
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TONS  BANDUSI^. 

(4t^  S.  i.  336,  412,  417,  493,  557.) 

Mr.  Keightley  inquires  (4^^  S.  iv.  112)  wlie- 
ther  Fonte  Bello  is  the  head  of  the  small  stream 
Licenza.  It  is  not  so,  hut  is  situated  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Lucretilis,  falling  in  on  the  right 
side  of  the  stream.  It  is  from  a quarter  to  half  a 
mile  from  the  village  Licenza.  I passed  it  as  I 
proceeded  across  the  ridge  towards  Correse,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Cures.  Chaupy  describes  the 
fountain  as  if  formed  by  the  streams  flowing 
during  rainy  weather  from  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  therefore  dry  or  nearly  so  during 
summer.  There  is,  however,  a perennial  spring, 
which  was  flowing  in  abundance  during  the  month 
of  August  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season,  though 
it  would  no  doubt  be  increased  by  the  winter 
torrents. 

In  Dr.  Milman’s  illustrated  edition  of  Horace 
(Murray,  1849,)  there  is  a letter  of  Mr.  Dennis, 
who  gives  strong  reasons  for  believing  the  Tons 
Bandusiae  to  have  been  at  the  source  of  a stream- 
let forming  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Licenza.  He 
says : — 

“ This  spring  rises  at  the  head  of  a narrow  glen,  which 
opens  into  the  broader  valley  of  the  Digentia  just  beyond 
the  Farm,  and  stretches  up  for  two  or  three  miles  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountains,  dividing  Lucretilis  from 
IJstica.  This  is  evidently  the  reducta  vallis  to  which 
T3mdaris  was  invited ; and  it  is  known  by  the  peasants 
as  the  ‘Valle  Rustica,’  than  which  no  name  could  be 
more  appropriate,  though  it  probably  was  not  conferred 
with  reference  to  the  scenery,  but  as  a corruption  of 

‘ Ustica.’ The  streamlet  is  called  ‘ Le  Chiuse  ’ : 

it  is  the  same  which  flows  beneath  the  villa,  and  threatens 
the‘pratum  apricum.’  I ascended  its  course  from  the 
Farm,  by  the  path  which  Horace  must  have  taken  to  the 
Fountain.  It  flows  over  a rocky  bed,  here  overshadowed 
b}’  dwarf- willows,  there  bj’-  wide-spreading  fig-trees,  and 
is  flanked  by  vinej’ards  for  some  distance.  Then  all  cul- 
tivation ceases ; the  scenery  becomes  wilder  ; the  path 
steeper ; the  valley  contracts  to  a ravine ; a bare,  grej", 
and  red  rock  rises  on  the  right,  schistose,  rugged  and 
stern ; another  similar  cliff  rises  opposite,  crested  with 
ilex,  and  overtopt  by  the  dark-A70oded  head  of  Lucre- 
tilis. As  I appi’oached  the  Fountain  I came  to  an  open 
grassy  spot,  where  cattle  and  goats  were  feeding. 

‘ Tu  frigus  amabile 
Fessis  vomere  tauris 
Prsebes,  et  pecori  vago.’ 

“ The  spot  is  exquisitely  Arcadian : no  wonder  it 
captivated  the  poet’s  fancjn  It  is  now  just  as  it  must 
have  met  his  eye.  During  the  noontide  heat,  the  vast 
Lucretilis  throws  his  grateful  shade  across  the  glen. 
....  Crossing  the  stream  by  the  huge  rocks,  which 
almost  choke  its  bed,  I climbed  through  brambles  and 
sloes  to  the  Fountain.  It  is  a most  picturesque  spot. 
Large  masses  of  moss- clad  rock  lie  piled  up  in  the  cleft 
between  the  hills,  and  among  them  the  streamlet  works 
its  wa\%  overshadowed  by  hanging  woods  of  ilex,  beech, 
hornbeam,  maple,  chestnut,  nut,  and  walnut,  which  throw 
so  dense  a shade  that  scmcely  a ray  of  the  all-glaring 
sun  can  play  on  the  turf  below. 

‘ Te  flagrantis  atrox  hora  Caniculae 
Nescit  tangere  : tu  frigus  amabile  . . . 

Prajbes.’ 


The  water  springs  from  three  small  holes  at  the  top  of  a 
shelving  rock  of  no  great  height,  and  glides  down  into 
a sandy  basin,  which  it  overflows,  trickling  in  a slender 
thread  over  the  rocks  into  a small  pool,  and  thence  sink- 
ing in  a mimic  cascade  into  the  rugged  channel,  which 
bears  it  down  the  glen.” 

I believe  that  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fountain  with  certainty,  furthei  than 
it  was  in  the’’  Sabine  valley  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Horace’s  farm.  Even  this  point  is 
disputed  by  Chaupy  and  others.  In  my  Nooks 
and  By-ways  of  Italy  I find  the  following  refer- 
ence to  the  glen  described  by  Mr.  Dennis : — 

“ We  wandered  up  a little  stream  called  ‘ La  Chiusa,’ 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  coolness  of  the  glen,  shade! 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  lofty  Lucretilis.  It  was 
overhung  by  dwarf-willows,  and  its  banks  covered  with 
fig-trees  and  vines.  As  we  advanced  all  cultivation  was 
left  behind,  and  the  valley  became  a narrow  ravine,, 
overhung  with  the  holm-oak.” 

My  guide,  the  intelligent  padre”  of  Licenza, 
did  not  point  out  the  fountain  which  Mr.  Dennis 
describes.  Ceaeeurd  Tait  Damage. 


ERSE  WORDS  DENOTING  THE  MOON. 

(4*''  S.  iv.  229,  303.) 

Prove  all  things ; hold  fast  that  which  is 
good,”  says  St.  Paul  (1  Thess.  v.  21)  : and,  corns 
truth  whence  it  may,  let  us  hold  it  fast,  say  I. 

As  Mr.  J.  M.  Jeeecott  wrote  from  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  centre  of  Manx  learning,  for  information 
touching  ‘‘Erse  words  denoting  the  moon,”  I send 
for  his  consideration  ^this  further  contribution  of 
a Manx  character : — 

I.  The  Highland  Scottish  and  Irish  words 
gealach  (geal),  re,  luan,  on  p.  229,  will  match 
respectively  with  the  Manx  giallagh  {giaV),  re,  lunOy 
&c.,  as  indicated  on  p.  303. 

II.  Instead,  however,  of  tracing  the  Irish  easy 
or  eatcon  to  roots  signifying  harshness,  enmity, 
&c.,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Jeeecott,  I should 
rather  consider  them  allied  to  the  Manx  scaa  = 
a shade  or  shadow;  scaan  — an  apparition,  ghost, 
spectre  or  spirit ; skian  = a wing ; scell  — a beam 
or  ray  of  light ; skell  — to  vanish  or  disappear  — 
all  bearing  accordant  reference  to  the  manifold 
shapes,  appearances,  and  conditions  which  the 
moon  exhibits ; and,  dropping  the  /,  losgan  — a 
lamp,  which  the  moon  is  to  mankind;  also, 
yskan  = an  ell,  which  is  to  materials  as  the  moon 
is  to  time — a measure.  And  if  to  these  several 
words  we  prefix  the  Manx  oie  — night,  as  oie-scaa^ 
oie-scaan,  &c.,  we  appear  to  obtain  not  only  an 
apposite  approximation,  but,  literally  and  signifi- 
cantly, the  true  solution  of  meaning  and  deriva- 
tion of  the  Irish  easy  or  eascon. 

HI.  I have  given  on  p.  303  certain  Manx  ortho- 
graphical variations  of,  say,  the  Latin  luna,  to 
which  may  be  added  another  form,  = moon  y 
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and  the  following  relative  words  of  interesting 
and  illustrative  signification  : — 1.  Lus-luna  = 
moonwojt ; which  is  self-explanatory,  and  shows 
the  liteml  incorporation  of  luna  = moon.  2. 
Lhuan  = an  incomplete  birth  or  state ; which  is 
particula7ly  applicable  to  the  moon.  3.  Lhune  — 
ale  or  strong  drink ; which  has  been,  and  is,  by 
some  parties  freely  imbibed  on  Monday.  4. 
Lunagh  =■  rxxdiQ ) which  deep  potations  of  No.  3 
are  apt  to  make  the  partakers.  5.  Luney  — slan- 
dering; which  those  in  the  condition  of  No.  4 
are  prone  to  become,  and  by  so  far  rendering 
themselves,  according  to  the  above  significations, 
literally  lunatic,  attest  that  Saint  Monday”  still 
displays  somewhat  of  the  ancient  sway  over  the 
devotees  of  Bacchus  and  Momus  by  preserving,  as 
it  were,  a remnant  of  the  orgies  of  the  Druidic 
worship  of  Luna — a deity  expressly  acknowledged 
by  the  Manx  “ Jelune  — Monday,  the  day  dedi- 
cated to  the  moon,  the  moon’s  day.” 

IV.  That  re  is  one  of  the  acknowledged  Manx 
names  of  the  moon,  the  evidence  adduced  on 
p.  303  plainly  testifies ; and  this  familiar  phrase, 
oie-rehollys  = a moonlight  night,  fully  confirms. 
In  tracing  the  derivation,  however,  as  well  as  the 
meaning  of  re,  we  shall  have  to  make  wider  and 
deeper  explorations.  For  as  Doonaght  as  Lheiun— 
Sunday  and  Monday,  are  the  two  days,  even  now, 
devoted  to  and  associated  with  feasting  and  en- 
joyment, so,  analogically,  are  Grian  as  re  = sun 
and  moon,  connected  in  their  origin  and  deriva- 
tion. Therefore,  beginning  at  the  beginning,  when 

God  made  two  great  lights ; the  greater  light 
to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 
night  ” (Gen.  i.  16),  and,  in  their  institution,  con- 
stituted them  subordinate  governors  by  appoint- 
ment, we  find  their  successive  rule  was  required, 
like  the  evening  and  the  morning,  to  comprise 
one  entire  natural  day ; and  even  to  the  present 
time  has  such  a day  been  either  computed,  or 
understood,  accordantly.  We  may,  consequently, 
now  consistently  determine  that,  as  from  the 
commencement  of  their  history  the  sun  and  moon 
have  been  alternate  natural  rulers,  and  as  the 
Manx  verb  and  noun  m7^=rule,  reign,  govern, 
also,  as  a ruler  is  frequently  a king  or  a queen, 
and  as  the  Manx  7’ee  as  remaking  and  queen,  so 
their  being  invested  with  even  subordinate  power 
might  eventually  lead  first  to  personification,  and 
thence  to  deification  of  such  natural  rulers ; and 
I think  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  both  in  the 
order  named. 

Lersonijication  is  implied  and  denoted  \)yrein~ 
ree  niau=iree  y mhM  = king  of  the  visible  heaven, 
or  ruler  of  the  day,  as  applied  to  the  sun,  pri- 
inarily;  and  by  rein  = ree  yn  o^e  — king  or  ruler 
m the  night,  as  applied  to  the  moon,  secondarily. 
But  as  in  Manx  there  are  two  words  signifying 
day,  laa  and  jiu ; two  signifying  night,  oie  and 
noght;  and  two  signifying  king,  ree  and  rein; 


we  find  that,  when  applied  to  a terrestrial 
monarch,  rem  — oi  a king,  and  is  used  as  an 
abbreviation  of  hen-rein  — queen,  king’s  wife, 
or  wife  of  a king:  just  as,  Cregeen  says,  Sarn 
and  Hai'n  are  both  used  as  contractions  of 
Jes«m=  Saturday ; or  as  sheeyl  is  used  in  the 
Manx  translation  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  for 
a contraction  of  Sheelnaue  = mankind,  human 
beings.  This  word,  no  doubt,  is  from  sheet  (seed), 
as  in  Job  xxi.  8,  and  naue,  a corruption  of  niau 
(heaven),  the  seed  or  offspring  of  heaven.” 

Deification  is  implied  and  denoted  by  gi'ian  = 
jee-ree  niau  —jee-ree  y niau  — god-king,  or  ruling 
deity,  of  the  aerial,  visible,  or  natural  heaven,  as 
applied  to  the  sun  primarily  and  by  rc  =jee-7'ee 
oie  — yyee-reeoie—^o^-Vm^,  or  ruling  deity,  of 
the  night,  as  applied  to  the  moon,  secondarily — 
the  initial  of  jee  — god,  being  changed  to  g in  one 
case,  and  to  y in  the  other,  in  conformity  with 
the  genius  of  the  language;  just  as  iii'ee,  a kin- 
dred word,  becomes  respectively  girree  and  jirree, 
according  to  the  laws  of  initial  mutation : and  the 
derivatives  grian  and  re  being  quite  as  intelli- 
gible as  jasdil  or  jasdyl,  which  Cregeen  says  may 
be  from  yee  as  y theihll ; also  as  = devil. 

The  j imm.  jee,  and  ouyl  from  dewil,  cruel,  the 
cruel  or  evil  god.”  And  now — as  yn  ghrian  = the 
sun;  greiney—  oi,  or  belonging  to,  the  sun;  irree^ 
ny-greinney  = i\iQ  day-spring,  sunrise,  the  rising 
of  the  sun ; lhie-gh'einey=s,\msQt,ih.Q  setting  of 
the  sun ; scell-greiney  = a sunbeam ; ooreyde^^^ 
greiney=2i  sundial;  cassan-^iy-g^'einey—th.Q  zodiac; 
rollage  — Q,  star;  moddey  airh  = Q,  mock  sun  (or, 
literally,  gold-dog,  which  I suppose,  through  the 
Latin  for  loolf,  conducts  to  the  Greek  p'o  sole) ; 
and  C7'umney  = a globe,  orb  or  sphere,  the  earth 
as  it  is  one  ” — I hope  the  same  may  serve,  in  the 
hands  of  Me.  Jepfcott,  as  keys  to  locks ; and  not 
merely  as  mai'hyni-jeely^n  — ih.Q  shaking  or  vibra- 
tion of  the  sunshine  on  the  ground  on  a hot  sun- 
shiny day,”  to  a child ; which,  while  tantalising, 
ever  eludes  the  attempted  grasp. 

V.  It  appears  that  eayst,  as  a name  of  the  moon, 
is  peculiar  to  the  Manx  tongue  alone.  I shall 
therefore,  in  endeavouring  to  evolve  the  combined 
origin,  personification,  and  deification,  implied  and 
denoted  by  eayst  — moon,  treat  the  word  as  an 
exclusively  Manx  one:  for  by  so  doing  I think  I 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  a glimpse  of  the  man  in 
the  moon.  Thus,  when  new,  the  moon  springs  or 
grows  into  light ; when  born,  man  springs  or  grows 
into  life : when  waxed  to  the  full,  the  moon  has 
grown  to  its  greatest  size,  with  luminosity ; when 
at  the  acme  of  life,  man  has  grown  to  his  highest 
state,  with  mental  illumination  : when  waned  out, 
the  moon  has  grown  old,  and  sinks  into  obscurity;; 
when  expired,  man  has  grown  lifeless,  and  sinks 
into  the  grave — the  moon  to  be  renewed  tempor- 
arily, the  man  to  be  revived  immortally. 

Origmation  is  implied  and  denoted  by  eayst,  if 
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derived  from  grown  j as  tlie  moon  grows 

from  new  to  old^  and  old  to  new  continually. 

Tersonijication  is  implied  and  denoted  by  eaydj 
if  derived  from  eeassit — borrowed;  wbicli, 
in  effect,  tbe  moon’s  light  is  from  the  sun : for, 
like  one  growing  temporarily  richer  by  borrowing 
money,  so  the  moon,  by  borrowing  light,  becomes 
temporarily  brighter ; and  because  eeassit  may  be 
reduced  to  ee  aasit—  (the)  she  (has  or  is)  grown, 
analogically^ 

Dedication  is  implied  and  denoted  by  eayst,  if 
derived  from  = lent,  borrowed;  because 

it  may  be  reduced  to  yee  aasit,  or  to  y yee  oie 
aasit  = the  god  of  the  night  (has  or  is)  grown : 
just  as  from  yceys  = deity,  we  may  possibly  legiti- 
mately form  jeeysit,  or  y yeeyssit  = the  deified ; 
also,  just  as  rein  is  found,  for  = queen, 

it  is  quite  possible  that  jee,  or  yee,  may  be  as 
legitimately  used  for  hen-jee  = goddess.  But  re- 
turning to  the  beginning,  when  the  moon  was 
made  ^^the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night,”  the 
most  consistent,  and  evidently  the  most  direct, 
derivation  of  eayst  — moon,  is  from  jee  = god,  and 
fastyr  = evening ; because,  derivatively,  Jee  fastyr 
—y  yee  astyr  = eayst~gQdi,  goddess,  or  ruliug 
deity  of  the  night : so  that  eayst  manifestly  com- 
bines its  own  origination,  personification,  and 
deification,  in  its  own  literal  formation;  whose 
derivation  is  equally  as  rational  as  that  given  by 
Cregeen  of  /S'wsAz^a/^Grospel.  This  word,  no 
doubt,  is  su,  from  sheen  (being  of  worth),  and  shtal, 
from  sheeal  (news  or  tidings,  worthy  or  valuable 
news,  or  tidings).” 

I append  the  following  suggestive  words  for 
Me.  Jeffcott’s  partial  consideration  : (V)jastee  = 
barm,  yeast;  (2)  = dough ; teaystag  = £L 

dumpling  ; (4)  heaystn  = kneaded ; (5)  “ Tliaisli  or 
taise — according  to  Mr.  Macpherson,  tliaish  or  taise, 
in  Celtic,  means  a ghost,”  says  Cregeen’s  Manx 
Dictionary  (Douglas,  1835). 

VI.  And  now,  of  the  two  deity-denoting  words, 
eayst  and  re,  it  seems  to  me  that  re  indicates  the 
moon  in  its  physical  capacity,  as  secondary  light- 
giving agent,  subordinately  associated  with  the 
sun;  and  that  eayst  signifies  the  moon  in  its 
secondary  or  proper  dignity,  as  the  ordinate  re 
oie,  coyly  manifesting  its  appointed  regency  as 
the  fair  and  gentle  administrative  consort  of  her 
majestic  lord,  the  glorious  ree  laa.  ^ J.  Beale. 

Spittlegate,  Grantham. 


GUILD  OF  MASONS  AT  FAVERSHAM  ABBEY. 
(4^^  S.  iv.  310,374.) 

My  communication  on  this  subject  has  been 
copied  from  N.  & Q.”  into  the  local  paper  at 
Faversham.  An  anonymous  correspondent,  who 
rightly  dubs  himself  ‘‘  Terribly  Ignorant,”  brings 
some  objections  against  my  theory.  First  of 
all,  he  says  he  is  ignorant  of  the  existence 


of  the  deed  I mentioned,  and  with  singular  bad 
taste,  remarks  ^A’eaders  are  at  a loss  to  know 
of  what  value  it  may  be;”  next,  he  asks  me 
if  I will  condescend  to  give  a reference.”  Now 
this  deed  is  among  the  archives  of  Faversham, 
and  is  well  known  to  gentlemen  of  the  town  who 
take  an  interest  in  archseology,  so  that  it  seems  a 
curious  way  of  arriving  at  informatioa,  asking  a 
stranger  residing  fifty  miles  away  about  a matter 
pretty  well  known  in  the  locality  of  tha  inquirer. 
Next,  this  writer  says,  it  strikes  him  ^‘as  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  the  monks  of  Faversham 
should  keep  a ^ guild  of  masons,’  unless  a mason 
and  his  hodman  were  dignified  with  that  title.” 
As  no  reason  is  given  for  this  supposition,  I have 
nothing  to  say  about  it.  After  this,  I am  accused 
of  exaggerating  the  number  of  houses  belonging 
to  the  abbey  ; this  shows  me  that  the  person  who 
has  criticised  my  paper  is  unacquainted  with  the 
local  histories.  Jacob  says,  the  abbey  possessed 
the  rents  of  342  messuages,  while  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  whole  town  two  centuries  after  the 
dissolution  was  460 ; allowing  for  additions  during 
this  period,  I am  cui'ious  to  learn  by  what  process 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  my  statement  is 
hyperbolical.  The  concluding  portion  runs  as 
follows  : — But  even  if  the  number  of  houses 
were  so  great,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
were  chiefiy  of  wood,  where  a mason  would  find 
little  to  do.”  This  reminds  me  of  the  writer  who 
discovered  in  a hurry  that  St.  Joseph  could  not 
have  been  a carpenter,  because  in  Palestine  the 
houses  are  made  of  stone,  so  that  St.  J oseph  was 
in  reality  a stonemason  ! Now  when  this  writer 
speaks  of  wooden  houses  which  do  not  exist,  I 
will  reply  by  pointing  out  houses  existing  in 
Faversham  now,  as  reasonable  proof  that  he  is  in 
error.  The  steward’s  house  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  the  court  gate  of  the  abbey : this  has  dis- 
appeared, but  on  the  opposite  side  there  yet 
remains  a house  showing  plainly  of  what  descrip- 
tion the  better  sort  were.  The  Globe”  inn, 
and  a few  houses  adjoining,  also  belonged  to  the 
monks;  I might  with  a little  trouble  mention 
others,  but  my  list  is  enough.  I will  ask  any  of 
your  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  place 
if  the  houses  I have  named  could  be  described  as 
wooden  ? The  ordinary  sort  of  mediaeval  houses 
were  pargetted,  consequently  they  required  a 
mason  as  much  as  if  they  were  of  stone.  The 
historian  I have  mentioned,  speaking  of  his  own 
time,  says  the  town  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  considerable  additions  since  the  suppression 
of  the  abbey,  so  that  a mason  and  his  hodman  ” 
could,  according  to  my  critic,  have  kept  two  thirds 
of  the  houses  in  repair;  yet  I am  able  to  trace 
firms  of  builders  who  employed  several  masons, 
and,  I presume,  several  hodmen.  I cannot  see 
how  this  can  be  accounted  for,  except  by  sup- 
posing some  little  oversight  has  occurred. 
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In  conclusion,  I beg  to  thank  A.  II.  for  his 
reply.  1 think  the  deed  is  correctly  explained  by 
him.  I vras  rather  cautious  in  what  I said,  viz, 
that  the  expression  ivorkmen  and  masons  may” 
mean  the  guild.  Geokoe  Bedo. 

6,  Puiross  Koad,  Brixton. 


“ I can  give  not  what  men  call  love, 

But  v/ilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above, 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not?” 

J.  w.  w. 


Winchester. 


COCKNEY  RHYME. 

S.  iv.  29,  87,  124,  208,  325. 

Both  Keats  and  Shelley  rhyme  Apollo  with 
follow;  the  former  in  Sleep  and  Poetry,”  the 
latter  in  the  Hymn  of  Pan.” 

In  The  Athenceum  of  October  16,  1869,  excep- 
tion is  taken,  in  a review  of  a new  volume  of 
poems,  to  the  rhymes  grasshopper,  fir;  hope, 
cup;  thistles,  nestles;  quiet,  riot.  Now,  glancing 
cursorily  through  the  works  of  some  of  our  best 
modern  poets,  I have  obtained  the  following  re- 
sult : — 

Keats,  Endymion. — Essences,  trees ; top,  en- 
velope ; cadences,  breeze  ; posies,  roses. 

Xamm.— -Fire,  tiar;  past,  haste;  year,  where; 
curious,  house  ; smoke,  took. 

S.  T.  Coleridge,  The  Ancmit  Mariner, — Hear, 
mariner ; cold,  emerald ; follow,  hollo  (meaning  a 
call)  ; thus,  albatross ; groan,  one  by  one ; gusht, 
dust. 

Other  poems. — Guest,  dismist ; clasping,  aspen. 

Kuhla  Khan. — Forced,  burst ; saw,  Abora. 

Shelley,  Adonais. — Ground,  moaned  ; were, 
year;  wrong,  tongue;  cheek,  break;  tomb,  be- 
come ; dawn,  gone,  moan ; renown,  Chatterton. 

The  Sensitive  Plant. — Sweet,  it.  « 

Ode  to  the  Skylark. — Clear,  there  ; cloud,  over- 
flowed ; wrought,  not ; grass,  was  ; not,  fraught. 

Wordsworth,  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality.— Sullen,  pulling. 

Charles  Lamb,  Hester. — Endeavour,  together. 

Hood,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs. — Garments,  cere- 
ments; constantly,  instantly ; humanly,  womanly; 
basement,  amazement ; evidence,  eminence,  provi- 
dence ; humbly,  dumbl}^ 

Tehnysoh,  Clarihel. — Boometh,  hummeth. 

The  Talking  Oak. — W^as,  grass;  thrice,  mag- 
netise. 

^ Locksley  Hall. — Evil-starr’d,  ward ; skies.  Para- 
dise ; one  by  one,  Ajalon. 

The  Goose. — Able-bodied,  nodded. 

The  Dream  of  Fair  Women.  — Sanctuaries, 
palaces;  air,  sepulchre;  poor,  Eleanor. 

The  Palace  of  Aid. — Wherefrom,  foam;  blame, 
Verulam;  are,  there. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. — Early,  barley,  cheerly ; 
river,  mirror. 

The  Two  Voices. — More,  poor,  lower. 

The  Lord  of  Burleigh. — Converse,  hers ; tread- 
ing, wed  in. 

To  crown  all,  let  me  quote  the  following  from 
Shelley : — 


M.  Molza  (4^*^  S.  iv.  313.) — I once  purchased 
in  Paris  at  a public  sale  a Latin  prayer-book,  the 
rich  binding  of  which — somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear — bears  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
first  leaf  is  the  signature  of  Veronica  Molza;  to  it 
has  been  added  the  description  in  the  catalogue : 

“No.  136-1.  Jacques  II,  roi  d’Anglet.  et  d’Ecosse  (1633- 
1701),  qui  perdit  la  couronne,  parceqii’il  professait  le 
culte  Cathoiiq®,  se  retira  k Germain-en-Laye,  a la  Cour 
de  Louis  XIV,  et  fut  inhume  a Paris,  dans  I’Eglise  du 
College  des  Ecossais,  faube  Antoine.  Son  livre  de 
prieres  intitule  : L’Office  de  la  Semaine  Saincte,  Corrige 
de  nouveau  par  le  Commandement  du  Roy,  conforme- 
ment  au  Breviaire  et  Missel  de  nostre  S.  P.  le  Pape  Vr- 
bain  VIII,  a Paris  chez  Ch®*  Fosset,  rue  S*  Jacques. 

“ N.B. — Ce  livre  de  prieres  in  8°  avec  gravures,  reliure 
du  temps,  maroq.  rouge,  ii  compartim*  tr.  d’or,  ^ la 
raaniere  de  Le  Gascon,  est  aux  armes  de  Jacques  II,  qui 
est  represente  dans  le  frontispice,  au  pied  de  la  Croix, 
faisant  I’offrande  du  Sceptre  et  de  la  Couronne  ala  Fierge 
Marie.*  11  a egalement  appartenu  a Veronica  Molza,  dont 
la  signature  autog.  se  trouve  sur  la  premiere  feuille 
blanche.  Veronica  est  tille  de  la  celebre  et  savante 
Tarquinia  Molza,  chantee  par  le  Tasse,  etc.” 

On  the  first  and  last  leaves  of  this  prayer-book 
are  various  MS.  verses  and  sayings,  viz. : — 

“ “ L’homme  eleve  un  front  noble  et  regarde  les  cieux.” 

“ Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  cielumque  tueri 
Jussit.”  (Ovide.) 

“ Si  Dieu  n’existoit  pas,  il  laudroit  I’inventer.” 

“ Pour  dire  ce  qu’il  est,  il  faut  etre  lu3^-meme.” 

“ Loin  de  rien  decider  sur  cet  etre  supreme, 

Gardens  en  I’adorant  un  silence  profond  ; 

Sa  nature  est  immense  et  I’esprit  s’y  confond. 

Pour  dire  ce  qu’il  est,  il  faut  etre  luy-raeme.” 

“ La  mort  est  un  passage  et  conduit  au  bonheur.” 

“ Mourir  n’est  point  un  mal,  eti'e  mort  est  un  bien,”  &c. 

And  at  the  last  page  : — 

“ Faites  de  mes  j^eux  deux  fontaine  (sk), 

Pour  tarir  I’excfes  de  mes  peines  ; 

Sous  I’exces  des  pleurs  et  des  plainte  (sic), 

Toutes  mes  forces  sont  eteintes.” 

“ Si  dieu  pouvoit  etre  au  compose,  la  beaute  seroit  son 
corps  et  la  vertu  son  ame.” 

“La  vertu  sous  le  cliaume  e’est  [digne  de]  nos 
homraages. 

Le  crime  sous  le  day  est  la  terreur  du  sage.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Family  of  Havard  (2"*^  S.  ix.  354.) — It  was 
not  when  Due  de  Leuchtenberg  ” that  Eugene  do 
Beauharnais  married  the  lovely  Princess  Amalie, 
daughter  of  King  Maximilian- Joseph  of  Bavaria, 
but  as  French  prince  and  viceroy  of  Italy, 

* This  is  an  erroi’,  the  engraving  represents  Louis  XIV . 
jmung,  kneeling. 
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solemnly  adopted  by  Napoleon^  and  designated 
as  bis  successor  in  1806.  It  was  only  after  tbe 
restoration  of  tbe  Bourbons  that  tbe  noble  Prince 
Eugene  retired  to  Bavaria^  with  tbe  title  of  Due 
de  Leuebtenberg.  P.  A.  L. 

Old  FKEisrcH  Wokds  (4^^  S.  iv.  96^  178,  341.) 
Is  your  correspondent  Balch  aware  that  on  ber 
tomb  at  Loebes  tbe  name  of  Agnes  Sorel  is 
written  Seurelle  ? Tbe  inscription  is  remarkable 
for  its  touching  simplicity.  It  is  now  many  years 
^nce  I read  it,  but  I tbinkit  runs  thus  : — 

“Gy  gist  noble  demoiselle  Agnese  Seurelle,  Dame 
d'lssoudun,  Dame  de  Beaute,  qui  deceda  le  etc.  Elle  fat 
piteuse  envers  toutes  gens.” 

Eaoijl. 

Labouding  under  a Mistake  (4*^  S.  iv.  56, 363.) 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tbat  tbe  expression 

labouring  under  a mistake  ” was  at  any  time 
used  in  tbe  sense,  and  only  in  tbe  sense,  of  per- 
forming some  piece  of  manual  labour  whilst  under 
s delusion.  It  may,  indeed,  often  have  been  tbe 
case  tbat  a man  has  walked  twenty  miles  on  tbe 
first  of  April,  and  has  been  gratified  on  being 
informed  that  be  has  been  “labouring  under  a 
mistake.”  But  even  in  such  a conjuncture  of  cir- 
cumstances tbe  word  labour  does  not  refer  to  tbe 
bodily  exertion  which  be  in  particular  has  under- 
gone, although  it  contains  an  allusion  to  bodily 
exertion  in  general  j but  is  used  metaphorically 
to  force  upon  the  mind  of  tbe  hearer  a vivid 
image  of  a man  suffering  from  a mistaken  notion, 
whether  exertion  is  entailed  or  not.  Tbe  best 
explanation  perhaps  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  German 
equivalent  to  our  word  labour  used  in  tbe  above 
eense,  which  is  zu  kdmpfen  or  sich  gwa/ew,' mean- 
ing to  struggle,  to  labour,  to  groan  under  a mistake. 
Our  hunchbacked  friend  who  is  wheeled  about 
in  a Bath  chair  is  described  as  labouring  under 
a deformity ; and  our  unfortunate  acquaintance 
who  has  been  bedridden  for  years  is  described  as 
labouring  under  a disease.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
tbat  tbe  expression  to  “ labour  under  a mistake,” 
although  it  contains  an  allusion  to  bard  work,  is 
used  only  to  strike  a forcible  picture  on  tbe  ima- 
gination, without  any  reference  to  such  a calamity 
taking  place.  Julian  Sharman. 

5,  Queensborough  Terrace,  W. 

Laborare  (whence  labour')  is  used  of  mental 
perplexity  and  sufiering,  as  well  as  of  physical 
toil.  Friends  sundered  through  misunderstand- 
ing, on  seeing  their  error  and  being  reconciled, 
say  that  they  have  laboured  under  a mistake,  i.  e. 
suffered  mentally.  Does  not  this  exemplify  the 
original  and  correct  use  of  the  phrase  ? The  force 
of  the  expression  has  gradually  disappeared,  so 
that  now  “ I laboured  under  a mistake  ” is  gene- 
rally  synonymous  with  “ I was  mistaken.” 

J.  G. 

Whitby. 


“Prison  Pietie”  and  Samuel  Speed  (4^^* 
S.  iv.  395.) — Watt,  though  a valuable  reference, 
is  not  always  to  be  trusted  as  a good  authority. 
Off  my  guard  in  the  latter  respect,  I have  too 
hastily  followed  him  in  identifying  the  Vicar  of 
Godaiming  with  the  author  of  Prison  Pietie,  &c. 
This  last,  I have  now  every  reason  to  believe,  was  a 
layman,  and  that  we  need  not  go  farther  to  look 
for  him  than  the  imprints  upon  the  works  which 
bear  his  name,  they  being  both  “ printed  for  S.  S.” ; 
and  at  the  end  of  Prison  Pietie  is  a “ list  of  books 
printed  for  Samuel  Speed  ” ; while  another  pub- 
lication purports  to  be  “ printed  for  Sam.  Speed, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Rain-Bow  in  Fleet  Street.” 
Taking  this  with  the  real  Samuel’s  admission 
that  the  plague  and  fire  having  rendered  him 
incapable  of  managing  his  affairs  with  the  same 
success  as  formerly  (more  likely  bookselling  at  the 
Rainbow  than  clerical  duties  at  Godaiming),  his 
creditors  had  driven  him  to  Ludgate,  fully,  I 
think,  acquit  the  vicar  of  perpetrating  the  incon- 
gruous works  in  question.  If  more  evidence  in 
this  direction  is  wanted,  I think  we  have  it  in  the 
fact  that  Samuel  Speed,  stationer,  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
parish,  came  under  arrest  by  the  authorities  in 
1666,  being  charged  with  publishing  and  dispers- 
ing seditious  books  tending  to  unloose  the  frame 
of  government,  and  for  the  discontinuance  of  which 
he  had  to  give  a bond  for  300Z. ; hereupon,  on 
May  26,  a warrant  issued  for  his  discharge  from 
custody.  This  I learn  from  Mrs.  Green’s  Calendar 
of  Domestic  Events  for  1665-6,  and  show  that 
besides  being  sent  to  prison  by  his  creditors, 
Speed  was  also  placed  in  durance  by  the  govern- 
ment— so  that  in  him  we  have  a man  who  had 
the  opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with  pri- 
sons and  prison  life.  In  the  matter  of  the  plagia- 
risms charged,  had  my  copy  of  his  devotional 
book  not  been  robbed  of  its  portrait,  I might,  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  have  pleaded  that  the  pro- 
minence he  had  given  to  the  names  of  Herbert 
and  Quarles  thereon  was  an  intimation  to  his 
readers  that  he  had  worked  up  both  these  poets 
in  his  Manual. 

Finally,  I may  here  add,  that  administration 
was  granted  in  1681  to  the  estate  of  one  Samuel 
Speed  of  Stepney,  probably  the  man  wanted, 
although  this  is  the  date  given  by  Watt  for  the 
death  of  the  Vicar  of  Godaiming.  J.  0. 

Steam-ships  Predicted  (4‘^  S.  iv.  29,  84, 
144.) — If  history  is  correct,  steam  navigation  must 
have  been — more  than  predicted — experimented 
on  long  before  the  time  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondents. The  first  suggestion  seems  to  be  due 
to  Jonathan  Hulls,  who  published  a tract  in  1737 
which  contains  a plate  representing  a boat  with  a 
paddlewheel  at  the  stem,  propelled  by  a steam- 
engine,  and  towing  after  it  a vessel  of  war;  he 
took  out  a patent,  but  the  scheme  was  a failure. 
His  suggestion,  however,  was  practically  tried  by 
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the  Marquis  de  Joiiffroy,who  constructed  a steam- 
boat with  which  he  in  1782  made  numerous  ex- 
periments on  the  Soane  at  Lyons.  Five  years 
later,  a Scotchman,  Mr.  Pat.  Miller  of  Dalswinton, 
described  in  a pamphlet  a new  species  of  vessel 
he  had  invented  to  be  driven  by  paddlewheels. 
The  engine  to  work  which  was  made  and  fixed 
into  a pleasure  boat  by  Will.  Symington,  and 
tried  with  considerable  success  on  the  lake  of 
Dalswinton,  In  the  year  following  Mr.  Miller 
constructed  a boat  which  was  tried  in  1789  on 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  attained  a speed  of 
nearly  seven  miles  an  hour. 

In  Heronis  Spiritualium  Liher , 4to,  Urbini,  1575, 
will  be  found  a notice  of  the  first  application  of 
steam  as  a motive  power.  The  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester in  a little  work  published  in  1663,  entitled 
A Century  of  the  Names  and  Scantlings  of  Inven- 
tions^ describes  a method  of  employing  the  pres- 
sure of  steam  for  raising  water  to  great  heights. 
Thomas  Savery,  an  Englishman,  has  the  credit  of 
having  made  the  first  actual  working  steam- 
engine  of  which  we  have  any  account,  and  for 
which  he  obtained  a patent  in  1698. 

HaPvRY  Sandaes. 

Oxford. 

Eaeliest  Specimee"  of  Papee  S.  iv.  96, 
145.) — Paper  made  with  linen  rags  appears  to  be 
of  earlier  date  than  that  assigned  by  Koop  (1342). 
Dr.  Prideaux  assures  us  he  had  seen  a register  of 
some  Acts  of  John  Crauden,  prior  of  Ely,  made  on 
linen  paper  which  bears  date  1320.  He  also 
avers  that  the  earliest  specimen  of  linen  paper 
bears  the  seal  and  signature  of  Adolphus  Count  of 
Schomberg,  in  the  university  of  Peutelen  in  Ger- 
many, dated  1239,  with  a letter  from  Joinville  to 
Louis,  about  the  year  1260.  Amongst  the  records 
preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London  is  a letter 
addressed  to  Hen.  HI.,  and  written  previously  to 
1222,  which  appears  to  be  on  strong  paper  of 
mixed  materials.  From  the  Navorsclihrs  Bijhlad 
for  1853,  pp.  xiv.  xv.,  it  appears  that  linen  paper 
was  well  known  in  the  twelfth  century.  Petrus 
Climiacensis,  a writer  in  the  first  half  of  that 
century,  alludes  to  paper  in  his  Tractatiis  coyitra 
hidceos.  Stow  tells  us  cotton  paper  was  in  use  in 
1000,  but  that  from  linen  rags  not  before  1319. 
I have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  that  the  most 
ancient  manuscript,  on  cotton  paper,  with  the 
date  1050,  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris, 
and  another  in  the  Emperor’s  Library  at  Y'ienna, 
dated  1095.  Casiri  professed  to  have  discovered 
the  real  place  from  whence  paper  came.  In  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  a manufactory  of 
pa]^er  from  silk  existed  at  Samarcund  (648),  and 
in  706  one  Youzef  Amru  of  Mecca  discovered  the 
art  of  making  it  with  cotton  (the  produce  of  the 
Arab  country).  And  a learned  Greek,  employed 
in  forming  a catalogue  of  the  old  MSS.  for  Hen.  H. 
of  France,  always  called  the  article  ‘^Damascus 


paper.”  Further,  a Chinese  author  of  the  third 
century  gives  a minute  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Chinese  tore  up  their  garments, 
reduced  them  into  pulp,  and  made  paper.  Lastly, 
in  the  introduction  to  vol.  i.  of  Morrison’s  Chinese 
Dictionary,  we  are  told  paper  was  invented  in 
China  by  a person  named  Tsac-Lun,  about  the  end 
of  the  first  century.”  Haeey  Sandaes. 

Oxford. 

The  Bieliogeaphy  of  Aecheey  (4^^*  S.  iv.  330.) 
Among  the  bibliography  of  archery,  the  very 
exhaustive  work  on  its  history  by  Walter  Michael 
Moseley  is  comparatively  little  known.  It  was 
printed  at  Worcester,  1792.  Its  learned  author 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bewdley,  and 
was  proprietor  of  the  estate  and  ruined  abbey  of 
Build  was,  near  Wenlock  in  Shropshire.  He  contri- 
buted an  account  of  that  Cistercian  monastery  to 
the  well-known  work  of  Britten  on  Architectural 
Antiquities.  Mr.  Moseley  was  a deep  scholar, 
and  devoted  much  time  to  astronomical  obser- 
vation during  his  residence  in  Worcestershire. 
His  essay  on  archery  displays  research  into  the 
literature  of  all  ages,  rarely  equalled  by  any 
writer.  He  died  in  1827,  and  1 have  often  ob- 
served his  singular  arms — ^^A  chevron  between 
three  mill-picks  argent” — on  his  tombstone  in  the 
picturesque  churchyard  of  Astley  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Thos.  E.  Winhingtoh. 

Stanford  Court,  Worcester. 

Joseph  Kuffini,  the  Ahthoe  of  ^^Doctoe 
Antonio  ” (4^*^  S.  iv.  270.)  — To  my  biographical 
notes  of  this  celebrated  author  I have  forgotten 
to  add  two  foot-notes,  one  relating  to  the  French 
translation  of  Lorenzo  Benoni,  which  styles  the 
author  thereof  a count ; the  other  to  the  English 
title  of  the  humoristic  description  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Old  England  in  Paris,”  which  Professor 
Stahr  only  knew  through  the  medium  of  a French 
translation  (vide  ante,  p.  270.) 

The  title  of  the  French  translation  of  Lorenzo 
Benoni  runs  — 

“ Le  comte  Rufini  (sic)  (Lorenzo  Benoni),  Ancien  Am- 
bas.sadeur  de  Sardaigne.  Memoires  d'un  Conspirateur. 
Paris  (Librairie  Nouvelle),  1855.” 

It  is  accompanied  by  an  avant-proqios  (vide  ant^y 
pp.  v.-vii.),  from  which  I extract  the  follow- 
ing:  — 

“ L’auteur  de  cet  ouvrage,  M.  Giovanni  Rufini  de 
Genes,  et  les  principaux  personnages  qu’il  met  en  scene, 
ont  ete  facilement  reconnus  sous  les  pseudonymes  sub- 
stitues  a leurs  veritables  noms,  car  ces  personnages,  entre 

autres  le  celebre  Mazzini  (appele  Fantasia  dans  ces  Me- 
moires), sont  tous  historiquement  associes  aux  divers 
mouvements  reVolutionnaires  qui  ont  agite  la  peninsule 
italienne  depuis  1830  jusqu’en  1848.”  .... 

“ Le  succbs  de  I'ouvrage  a ete  grand  en  Angleterre,  ou 
il  a dejti  eu  trois  editions.  Nous  esperons  qu’il  ne  sera  pas 
moindre  en  France  et  en  Piemont,  I’interprbte  fran(;ais  de 
I’auteur  moi  ayant  rendu  sa  pensee  et  son  style  merae  avec 
line  fidelite  scrupuleuse.  Cet  interprete  est  M.  Jules 
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Gourmez,  avec  la  collaboration  de  M.  Amadee  Picliot, 
directeur  de  la  Revue  hritannique,  oil  a paru  la  premiere 
partie  de  Lorenzo  Benoni.” 

This  Frencli  translation,  then,  is  very  fair,  but 
does  not  come  up  to  the  German  one  by  Augusta 
Lewald  (vide  ante,  pp.  270,  271.) 

The  English  title  of  the  Decouverte  de  Paris 
par  une  Famille  anglaise  (vide  ante,  p.  270),  I 
take  to  be  The  Paragreens  on  a Visit  to  Paris — a 
work  which  must  have  appeared  a short  time  after 
(or  during')  the  Great  French  Exhibition  of  1855. 
I only  know  it  from  Baron  Tauchnitz’s  copyright 
reprint  (vol.  cx,  Leipzig,  1869),  where  the  author 
is  wrongly  named  John  Kuffini.  It  is,  especially 
chapters  i.-xiv.,  full  of  what  foreigners  style 
humor ; but  does  not  come  up  to  the  full  English 
realisation  of  that  word  as  exemplified  by  such 
authors  as  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Lever,  not  to  men- 
tion the  English  humorists.”  Sometimes  the 
fun  of  the  thing  becomes  painful. 

Heemani^  Kindt. 

Germany. 

Poem  on  the  Potato  (4^*"  S.  iv.  371.)  — 
Noticing  your  correspondent’s  perseverance  in 
looking  up  the  author  of  these  verses,  I have  been 
trying  to  help  him. 

Although  I have  heaps  of  the  deluded  imita- 
tors of  Burns,  the  poems  of  Alexander  Clerk,  to 
which  he  has  traced  ^‘The  Potato,”  is  one  of  these 
obscures  hitherto  unknown  to  me ; but  as  Me. 
Damage  still  thinks  it  may  be  borrowed  from 
Lapraik  or  Tait,  let  me  assure  him  that  neither 
have  a claim.  A.  B.  G.’s  memory  does  not  alto- 
gether deceive  him  in  thinking  the  verses  may  be 
found  in  the  extraordinary  volume  of  Alexander 
Tait,  the  mad  poet  of  Tarbolton  j for  on  looking 
down  the  table  of  contents,  I see  not  less  than 
three  pieces  upon  the  potato — on  its  cultivation, 
its  cooking,  and  a song  in  praise  thereof but  a 
sample  of  the  last  will  show  that  Tail’s  treatment 
of  his  subject  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  verses 
wanted.  The  reader  is  instructed  to  sing  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  tune  of  Auld  Sir  Symon  ” : — 

“ Potatoes ! thy  name  I’ll  no  smother ; 

I’ll  make  thee  to  ring  like  a bell ; 

Thou  fed  my  father  and  mither, 

And  I live  upon  thee  mysel’. 

“ I get  taties  to  breakfast,  wi’  butter ; 

At  dinner  I eat  them  wi’  sap  ; 

I get  taties  wi’  sybos  to  supper, 

At  night  then  I sleep  like  a tap.” 

Had  the  unlettered  muse  generally  been  as 
candid  as  the  Paisley  tailor,  it  is  feared  a sense  of 
gratitude  would  have  made  the  theme  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception,  as  this  inquiry  shows  it  to 
have  been.  J.  O. 

'^Totjjohes  Peedeix”  (4^^^  S.iv.  336.) — I ven- 
ture to  suggest  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  use 
this  saying,  that  it  is  an  elliptical  form  of  expres- 
sion which  would  scarcely  be  employed  by  a 


Frenchman.  The  article  could  not,  I conceive, 
be  correctly  omitted,  and  the  phrase  should  be 

Toujours  de  la  perdrix,”  or  Toujours  des  per- 
drix,”  according  as  singular  or  plural  were  used. 
If  I am  wrong,  your  French  correspondent  will 
doubtless  correct  me.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

The  only  proverbs  quoted  by  Littre  in  his  very 
exhaustive  French  Dictionary,  as  connected  with 
the  use  of  this  word,  are  the  following  ; — 

“ A la  Saint-Remi  tons  perdreaux  sont  perdrix,  c’est-a- 
dire  ils  ne  sont  plus  assez  jeunespour  etre  dits  perdreaux. 

I — On  mange  bien  des  perdrix  sans  orange,  c’est-k-dire  il 
j faut  savoir  se  contenter  d’une  bonne  chose,  sans  y desirer 
trop  de  raffineraents.” 

J.  Maceay. 

The  story  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Cent  Nouvelles 
Nouvelles,  compiled  between  1456  and  1461  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  afterwards 
Louis  XI.,  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his 
court. 

It  is  the  tenth  of  the  series.  The  principal 
personage  is  un  grand  Seigneur  du  Royaulme 
d’Angleterre,”  the  dish  “pastes  d’anguilles,”  and 
the  person  thus  practically  admonished  to  mind 
his  own  business  the  noble  lord’s  mignon,”  or 
favourite  page.  C. 

Is  there  not  some  old  English  proverb  somewhat 
akin  to  the  French  one,  whose  origin  I have  for 
the  first  time  learned  from  & Q.”  ? Sir 

Walter  Scott  seems  to  refer  to  something  of  the 
sort  when  in  Pedr^gauntlet  he  makes  his  hero  say, 
apropos  of  the  attentions  of  the  young  lady  whom 
he  did  not  know  to  be  his  sister : One  must  be 
very  fond  of  partridge  to  accept  it  when  thrown 
in  one’s  face”  (Narrative,  c.  iv).  Ged. 

Low  Side  Windows  (3’’^  S.  xi.  390  ; 4N  S.  iv. 
345.) — Without  entering  on  the  subject  of  low 
side  windows  I may  state  that  I have  always 
thought  the  expression  in  Beckham’s  Constitution, 
‘•pulsetur  campana  in  uno  latere,”  to  refer  to 
chiming  or  tollmg  as  distinguished  from  riviging, 
the  clapper  in  such  cases  only  striking  one  side  of 
the  bell.  I should  have  thought  that  if  one  side 
of  the  church  had  been  meant,  the  expression 
would  have  been  more  precise.  J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Wyvell  Family  (4*^^  S.  iv.  290.) — I shall  be 
j very  glad  to  assist  De.  Dawson-Ddeeield  in  un- 
ravelling the  mystery  of  the  Wyvell  quarterings 
if  I can,  but  at  present  all  the  avenues  bear  the 
inscription  No  Thoroughfare.”  I have  not  ac- 
cess to  the  Herald  and  Genealogist,  and  if  your 
correspondent  could  kindly  send  me  a list  of  the 
twenty-seven  quarterings  which  he  names,  it 
might  enable  me  to  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. Do  they  include  any  of  the  following  fami- 
lies ? — 

Stein  greve,  St.  John  of  Basing,  Paiilet,  Orrell, 
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Kingston,  Bonville,  Ferrars  of  Grobj,  Courtenay 
of  Devon,  Faiiconberg  of  Kent,  Aspale,  Beau- 
champ, Stuteville,  Bradeston. 

The  Brewer  arms  may  have  come  in  with  the 
Wake,  since  Baldwin  Wake  (who  died  1213) 
married  Isabel,  daughter  (qy.  heir)  of  William  de  j 
Brewer.  Heementrude. 

Lageka  (4**^  S.  iv.  313. ) — This  word  is  Latin. 
Ainsworth  has  “ Lagena,  a flagon,  a flask,  a stone 
bottle.”  Haliiwell,  Archaic  Diet.  ii.  501,  says, 
Laggen,  North,  the  stave  of  a cask.”  O’Reilly’s 
Irish  Diet,  has  Lagan,  a little  cavity.”  In  Gaelic 
lagan  means  also  the  meal  receiver  in  a mill.” 
Our  word  flrkin  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  means  the 
fourth  part  of  a barrel ',  barrel  is  Welsh,  meaning 
a round  wooden  vessel,  a cask ; but  the  quantity 
varies  in  many  places.  Mr.  Shirley  has  certainly 
hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  A.  H. 

Quotation  (4**"  S.  iv.  336.) — 

“Age  is  the  heaviest  burden,”  &c. 

This  is  from  the  Greek  of  Pherecrates.  The 
translation  is  by  Cumberland,  and  is  given  in  the 
seventy-eighth  number  of  The  Observer. 

H.  P.  D. 

English  Wines  (4‘^  S.  iv.  293.)  — Those  in- 
terested in  this  subject  may  like  to  know  that  real 
wine,  the  true  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  is  still 
made  in  Englahd.  Mr.  Darkin,  builder,  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  annually  converts  the  produce  of 
St.  Peter’s  Vineyard,  varying  from  one  ton  to  half 
a ton  in  weight,  into  excellent  wine,  resembling 
champagne.  No  brandy  is  used,  and  but  little 
sugar  or  water,  and  the  result  is  from  one  pipe  to 
half  a pipe  of  wine,  according  to  the  season.  The 
grapes  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  but  are  equal  in 
quality  to  much  of  what  is  grown  under  glass,  the 
vines  having  the  advantage  of  a south  aspect,  and 
being  grown  against  a lofty  wall,  backed  up  by 
solid  chalk,  the  spot  having  formerly  been  a chalk- 
Pik  V EBNA. 

MEA02  (4'h  294.)— The  Vulgate  in  trans- 

lating he-ghe  (Ezek.  ii.  10),  by  carmen,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  LXX  in  rendering  it 
/xeAos,  which  is  properly  a measured  poemj  ” but 
both  are  wrong  in  this  instance.  The  original 
word  is  not  only  applied  in  its  primitive  sense  to 
meditation,”  and  the  results  of  meditation,  as  a 
poem,”  recited  or  written,  but  also  to  the  inarti- 
culate cries  of  men  and  animals,  which,  according 
to  ancient  notions,  were  ascribed,  if  involuntary,  to 
a deity.  These  sounds  were  used  by  sorcerers ; and 
mention  of  such  incantation  occurs  in  Isaiah  viii. 
19,  rendered  in  the  English  version  mutter,”  and 
in  the  LXX  oi  e/c  n/s  Koi\ias  (puvovai,  or  according 
to  Grabe’s  text  rows  iyyacrrpiiuLvOuvs^  both  having 
the  same  meaning,  vejiti'iloquists.  So  the  cooing 
of  a dove  (Is.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11),  the  roaring  of 
a lion  (Is.  xxxi.  4)  ; the  LXX  use  ^eAerw  in  the 


first  instance,  and  in  the  last ; but  in  Is.  lix, 
11  they  have  quite  mistaken  the  sense,  reading 
ajua  TTopeverourat.  Simon  and  Eichhorn  give  this 
word  the  meaning  of  gemitus,  groaning;  suspiriunif 
sighing,  but  as  occurring  in  this  sense  only  in 
Ezek.  ii.  10.  Gesenius  cites  for  a like  meaning 
Jer.  xlviii.  31,  and  Is.  xvi.  7.  The  notion  of 
mourning  comes  also  from  a kindred  root  not  now 
found  in  Hebrew,  but  preserved  in  Arabic,  and  in 
the  Hebrew  derivative  ha-gig,  (Ps.  v.  2, 

xxxix.  4).  I suspect  the  Greeks  themselves  some- 
times confoimded  ixixos  with  ixipos ; and  some  con- 
fusion may  have  arisen  amongst  critics  between 
jUeAeos  in  the  nominative  case  and  the  genitive  of 
jUsAos,  but  the  last  word  does  not  itself  convey 
the  notion  of  wretchedness,  which  must  be  drawn 
from  the  context ; thus  Hecuh.  82,  n }x4kos 
yoephv  yo^pals,  “ some  Strain  will  come  mournful  to 
the  mournful the  same  word,  fxe\os,  would  have 
been  used  if  the  sense  had  been  “ some  strain  will 
come  joyful  to  the  joyful.”  The  same  observa- 
tion applies  to  this  author’s  Phcenissce,  1050, — 
’irj'iov  fioav,  ^oav, 

’iTji'oj/  ixeAos,  [xeXos, 

a cry,— a mournful  cry,  a strain,— a mournful 
strain,”  where  the  ay  and  strain  are  both  qualified 
by  the  word  mournful,  Ipiov.  Boyf  is  a loud  cry  or 
shout ; it  is  frequently  used  by  Homer  as  a battle 
cry  (11.  ii.  408,  &c.) ; also  for  the  roar  of  the  sea 
(Od.  xxiv.  48).  MeAos  is  used  also  by  Homer 
(Mercur.  419)  where  Mercury  is  striking  his  plec- 
trum on  the  harp,  /caret  ^eAos,  Apollo  laughs  at  it 
with  delight, — 

reAacrcre  oe  ^o7j3os  ’Att/^AAcu?/ 

Tpdpo'as. 

In  the  same  play  of  Euripides  (1521)  the  riddle 
of  the  Sphinx  is  called  pJhos.  This  word  and  its 
Greek  inflexions  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Latin  poets  as  melos,  and  they  use  it  in  reference 
to  measure,  that  is,  as  to  length  or  shortness  of 
syllables  (metre),  and  as  to  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  voice  (melody) ; but  it  has  no  necessary 
connection  with  wretchedness.  Plato  (Rep.  398  D 
= iii.  10)  says  the  melos  has  three  constituents : 
the  word  (sentiment),  the  harmony  (melody,  in 
the  modern  sense),  and  the  rhythm ; and  he  terms 
the  wailings  and  lamentations  in  written  compo- 
sitions OpTjucaSeLs  app-oviai,  Oprjvoi  and  ddvpp.oi.  ^ Aris- 
totle (Poet.  vi.  4)  uses  this  word  in  a more  limited 
sense  in  dividing  the  pleasing  sentiment  of  the 
tragedian  into  rhythm,  harmony  (=  melody),  and 
melos  (=  lyric  form).  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Strellet  and  Vavasour  (4^^  S.  iv.  363.) — In 
the  Harleian  MS.  1400,  fol.  74,  is  the  following 
entry,  in  connection  with  the  Vavasor  pedigree, 

e..  Sir  Robert  Strelley,  Knight,  in  the  30  Ed.  1. 
(1302),  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  William 
Vavasor  of  Haslewood,  in  Yorkshire.  This  state- 
ment is  supported  by  several  manuscripts  in  the 
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above-named  collection^  with  the  exception  of  one 
(see  1420,  fol.  121  b.)  which  is  as  follows  : — Sir 
Kobert  Strelley  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Robert  Vavasor  of  Haslewood,  the  sow  of  William 
Vavasor  of  the  same  place.  I should  feel  inclined 
to  take  the  first-mentioned  account  as  being  the 
most  authentic,  as  it  is  also  confirmed  by  Collins 
in  English  Baronetage j ii.  131.  W.  Wintees. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

Doctoe  Thomas  Fullee  and  the  Westmin- 
STEE  Petition  to  the  King  (4^*^  S.  iv.  364.)— 
Your  reply  to  Ba.  implies  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  give  a B.  D.  the  honorary  title  of 

Dr.”  by  anticipation ; but  could  you,  or  any  of 
3"our  readers,  show  that  such  a practice  was 
common  at  the  time  alluded  to  ? 

Allow  me  to  point  out  that  worthy  old  Fuller 
was  connected  with  a petition  from  Westminster 
to  the  king  in  favour  of  peace.  Fuller,  as  you 
truly  observe,  preached  peace  in  those  troubled 
days  ; but  he  also  practised  it,  yea,  'pursued  it  (as 
he  might  have  said),  bringing  it  in  (as  he  did 
say  in  a rare  tract  I was  lately  reading)  by  leave 
of  his  text  in  every  sermon.  Hence  it" is  not 
unnatural  to  meet  with  him  with  such  petitions 
in  his  pocket.  His  connection  with  this  petition 
is  undoubted,  resting  as  it  does  on  his  own  autho- 
rity. Heylin  (Carlyle’s  ‘Hying  Peter  ”),  jealous 
of  Oxford  his  Alma  Mater ^ found  fault  with  Fuller 
for  complaining  of  its  dearness,  which  had  ruined 
him,  and  he  jeered  him  for  fleeing  thither.  Part 
of  Fuller’s  reply  to  this  ill-natured  taunt  is  as 
follows : — 

“I  was  once  sent  up  thither  [Oxford]  from  London, 
being  one  of  the  six  who  were  chosen  to  carry  a petition  for 
peace  to  his  Majesty,  from  the  City  of  Westminster  and 
the  liberties  thereof  though  in  the  way  remanded  by  the 
Parliament.” — Appeal^  ed.  1840,  pt.  ii.  444. 

Could  this  have  been  the  petition  alluded  to  by 
your  querist?  For  some  time  past  I have  busied 
myself  with  an  adequate  memoir  of  Fuller,  but  I 
have  nevp  been  able  to  recover  the  particulars  of 
this  petition,  although  I have  made  careful  inquiry 
after  it.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  the 
bearers  of  the  petition— “ Dr.  Fuller  with  three 
others”  in  “ Ba’s  ” petition;  and  “I,  one  of  the 
six,”  in  that  here  mentioned— cannot  easily  be  ex- 
plained. The  title  Doctor  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
chief  difficulty. 

To  this  same  “ Doctor  ” Fuller,  whose  Christian 
name  is  so  often  omitted  to  tantalise  one,  I will, 
by  your  leave,  return  next  week. 

.Tohn  E.  Bailey. 

8,  Warwick  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Dr.  Fuller,  the 
church  historian,  being  one  of  the  four  (Russell’s 
Life  of  Fuller,  p.  139,  says  Jive')  appointed  to  pre- 
sent to  Charles  I.  at  Oxford  the  petition  for  peace. 
The  difficulty  arising  from  his  being  then  called 
Doctor  (whereas  he  was  not  D.D.  till  1661.  S.  T.  P. 


per  Literas  Regias)  may  be  explained  by  an  old 
custom,  which  I shall  be  glad  to  have  confirmed 
by  testimony  additional  to  the  solitary  case  I pro- 
ceed to  note  : — Fifty  years  since  I inquired  on 
entering  a church  within  the  City  limits,  “ Does 
Mr.  L.”  (who  was  then  and  who  died  M.A.  of 
Cambridge)  “preach  to  day?”  “No,  sir,”  re- 
plied an  ancient  beadle,  “ the  Doctor  is  out  of 
town,  and  at  his  living  in  the  country.”  I noticed 
to  a clerical  friend  the  singularity  of  calling  Mr. 
L.  “Doctor,”  he  being  plain  M.A.  My  friend  re- 
plied, “ The  old-fashioned  beadles  and  pew-openers 
always  call  the  incumbent  “the  Doctor,”  to  dis- 
tinguisli  him  from  the  curate  or  lecturer.  I believe 
it  is  the  common  practice  so  to  describe  the  rector 
or  vicar  in  City  churches,  at  least  by  the  officials 
you  have  mentioned.”  Dr.  Fuller,  the  only  B.D. 
at  the  date,  may  have  been  called  Doctor  by 
courtesy,  but  would  hardly  have  overstated  his 
academical  position  in  a petition  he  personally 
joined  in  presenting  to  the  king. 

Fuller  himself  says  : — 

“ The  name  of  Doctor  is  threefold, — 1.  For  a teacher  at 
large,  extant  in  Scripture,  ‘ Art  thou  a Doctor  in  Israel  ? ’ 
(John  iii.  10).  2.  As  a title  of  dignity,  fixed  by  a society 
of  learned  men  on  some  eminent  person  amongst  them. 
3.  For  one  solemnly  and  ceremoniously  graduated  by  a 
professor  in  some  particular  faculty,  and  the  word  in  this 
sense  is  not  of  so  great  seniority.” — Appeal  of  Injured 
Innocence,  part  ii.  p.  408. 

E.  W. 

Epitaph  (4*^  S.  iv.  370.)— The  epitaph  quoted 
is  in  idea  similar  to  that  on  the  tomb  in  Windsor 
churchyard  of  John  Foster,  headmaster  of  Eton, 
who  died  1774.  It  was  written  by  himself,  and 
after  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  ends  thus  : — 
“ Qui  fuerim,  ex  hoc  marmore  cognosces  : 

Qualis  vero  cognosces  alicubi, 

Eo  scilicet  supremo  tempore, 

Quo  egomet  qualis  et  tu  fueris  cognoscam.” 

C.  B.  T. 

Cansick  Family  (4*^  S.  iv.  305.) — I am  sorry 
that  I cannot  help  Me.  Beown  concerning  this 
family.  I am  a genealogist  for  certain  pedigrees 
only — many  of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe,  and 
about  two  hundred  of  the  old  baronial  houses  of 
this  country.  Cansick  is  not  on  my  list. 

Heementehdk 

Baccalaheeus  (4‘^  S.  iv.  334.) — 

“ O,  ye  laurels  ! . . . I come  to  pluck  your  berries.” 

Your  correspondent  should  know  that  hacca^ 
laureus  (which  does  not  mean  “laurel  berry,”  but 
laurel-berried,  baccd  laured  donatus)  is  only  an 
apparent  compound  of  bacca  and  laurus,  just  as 
“ beef-eater”  is  not  the  simple  compound  it  seems 
to  be.  “ Baccalaureus  is  a barbarous  low-Latin 
word  derived  from  the  French  has  chevalier,  which 
primarily  denoted  a knight  bachelor,  one  who  sat 
at  the  same  table  with  the  bannerets,  but,  being 
of  inferior  rank,  was  mis  arriere  et  plus  has  assis  ; 
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hence  it  came  to  denote  the  unfinished  apprentice, 
the  unmarried  man,  and  the  demi- graduate.  The 
inferior  or  preparatory  degree  was  that  of  bachelor, 
baccalaureus."  (See  Donaldson’s  Latin  Grammar, 
p.  471.)  The  hacca  is  a corruption  of  the  word  has 
and  the  first  syllable  of  chevalier.  If  these  letters 
could  have  been  twisted  into  some  word  meaning 
leaf,  the  false  compound  would  have  been  a fitter 
title  for  one  who  became  Laured  donandus  Apol- 
linari.  If  your  correspondent  still  cherishes  the 
fond  belief  that  haccalaureus  means  laurel  berry, 
he  may  console  himself  in  his  difficulty  with  Dr. 
Johnson’s  absurd  explanation — “Bachelors  being 
young,  are  of  good  hopes,  like  laurels  in  the 
berry.”  J.  Henky  I.  Oakley,  M.A. 

The  Priorj,  Croydon. 

I should  have  thought  that  the  laurel-herry  de- 
rivation had  been  quite  exploded.  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  haccalaureus  is  a corruption  of  hac- 
calarius.  The  etymology  seems  still  a standing 
puzzle.  Diez  gives  it  up,  but  mentions  some  sug- 
gestions, as  French  has-cavalier,  Latin  haculuSj  &c. 
Wedgwood  says — 

“ . . . There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Celtic 
baches,  or  hachgen,  is  the  origin  of  the  Fr.  hacelle,  hacelote, 
bachele,  hachelette,  a young  girl,  servant,  apprentice; 
haceller,  to  make  love,  to  serve  as  apprentice,  to  commence 
a study  ; bacelerie,  youth  ; bachelage,  apprenticeship,  art 
and.  study  of  chivalry.  Hence  by  a secondary  formation, 
bachelor,  bachelard,  bachelier,  young  man,  aspirant  to 

knighthood,  apprentice  to  arms  or  sciences 

Prov.  bacalar,  bachallier,  was  used  of  the  young  student, 
jmung  soldier,  young  unmarried  man.” 

Wedgwood’s  Celtic  derivation  seems  certainly  the 
right  one ; but  doubtless  more  learned  philologists 
than  myself  will  take  up  the  question  here. 

John  Addis. 

William  Holmai^  Htikt’s  “ Cheist  ik  the 
Temple”  (4*'‘  S.  iv.  338.) — Me.  Palgeave  wrote 
a highly  laudatory  notice  of  this  celebrated  pic- 
ture in  Fraser's  Magazine  about  the  time  when 
the  work  was  first  exhibited  (1859  or  1860  ?). 

W.  M.  Eossetti. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 

Plaxt  Names  (4‘*»  S.  iv.  254, 345.) — The  water- 
side plant  called  codlings-and-cream  ” is  Epi- 
lohium  hirsutum,  not  Valeriana  officinalis.  Can  Me. 
Bixgham  throw  any  light  upon  the  derivation  of 

gramfer  gi’eygles,”  a name  w^hich  I do  not  find 
among  those  I have  by  me?  Some  names  are 
generic,  so  to  speak,  i.  e.  are  applied  indiscri- 
minately to  various  plants  which  are  connected, 
not  botanically,  but  by  some  external  circum- 
stance, such  as  time  of  fiowering,  &c.  “ Gramfer 

greygles”  appears  to  be  one  of  these,  and  is 
doubtless  correctly  applied  to  both  Lychnis  diurna 
and  8cilla  nutans.  “ Cuckoos,”  in  the  same 
manner,  is  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Essex  applied 
to  any  spring-fiowering  plant  which  has  no  other 
Dame.  James  Beittek. 

1,  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew,  W. 


Having  noticed  an  article  on  Plant  Names,” 
by  C.  W.  Bingham,  I beg  to  inform  that  gentle- 
man that  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant  called 

codlings-and-cream  ” is  Epilohium  hirsutum,  or 
great  hairy  willow  herb,  and  not  Valeriana  ojffiii- 
nalis,  or  great  wild  valerian.  Both  plants  grow 
at  the  sides  of  rivers,  ditches,  or  moist  places — 
(common  plants).  Thomas  Campbell. 

Thurza  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 

N.B. — The  shoots  of  the  epilohium  have  a deli- 
cate fragrance,  resembling  that  of  scalded  codlings. 
It  is  also  stated  on  good  authority,  that  cats  are 
powerfully  affected  by  the  odour  of  the  root  of 
valerian. 

Snib  the  Dooe  (4*^*  S.  iv.  336.)  — To  sneck 
the  door  ” and  to  snih  the  door  ” mean  two  dif- 
ferent things  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  A sneck  is 
an  ordinary  door-latch.  To  sneck  the  door” 
therefore  means  to  latch  it.  A snih  is  a small 
sliding  bar  of  iron  generally  put  under  the  lock. 
When  the  end  of  this  is  moved  into  a keeper 
attached  to  the  door-post,  the  door  is  said  to  be 
snihhed.  When  a door  is  snihhed  it  cannot  be 
opened  from  the  outside.  This  is  not  the  case 
when  it  is  only  snecked.  Most  doors  have  both  a 
snih  and  a S7ieck.  A bolt,  however,  is  not  a S7iih — ■ 
that  is  called  a slot  here.  Bailey  derives  slot  from 
the  Belgian  sluyte.  “ Steke  the  door,”  for  shut 
the  door,”  is  also  used  in  this  district.  I find  it 
in  Coles’  English  Dictiona7'y  (ed.  1717)  : Steke 
or  slecht  the  dure=shut  the  door.”  Coles  gives 
also  “ s7iock  the  door.”  D.  Macphail. 

Paisley. 

Platfoem  (3’''^  S.  passwi.)  — As  an  instance  of 
the  use  of  this  word  in  the  sense  of  pa7'ty,  I may 
mention  the  following  tract,  which  is  in  the  library 
of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge. 

“ A Survey  of  the  pretended  HoH  Discipline  faithfully 
gathered  by  way  of  Historical  Narration  out  of  the  Works 
and  Writings  of  the  principal  favourers  of  that  Plat- 
foi-me.'’’  4to.  London,  1593. 

E.  B.  P. 

Effigies  (4^^  S.  iv.  175,  226.)— There  is  a 
small  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic  or  monk  (locally 
called  “ St.  Oswald” !)  at  Filey,  in  Yorkshire.  The 
lozenge-shaped  pillow  at  the  back  of  the  head 
shows  that  it  was  recumbent.  It  is  now  fixed 
against  the  wall. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

Does  the  Sun  put  the  Fife  out  P (1"^  S.  vii. 
285,  345,  439.) — I do  not  know  whether  your 
rules  permit  of  again  referring  to  this  question 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  but  I wish  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  C.  Tomlinson  has  published  a 
paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Philosophical  Magazme 
for  September  last.  After  a very  careful  series  of 
experiments  on  the  quantity  of  material  burnt  by 
candles  in  sunlight  and  in  the  dark,  he  arrives  at 
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tlie  conclusion  that  light  has  no  influence  on  com- 
bustion^ and  therefore  that  the  sun  does  not  put 
the  fire  out.  R.  B.  P. 

Wig  S.  iv.  333.) — At  the  risk  of  a imgging 
from  Me.  Keightlet  I would  suggest  to  him 
that  he  need  not  go  to  Egypt  or  Persia  for  the 
derivation  of  tttji/j/ct?,  while,  to  use  his  own  words, 
the  etymon  is  before  his  eyes.  The  word  | 
thread,  woof,  is  the  etymon  and  cognate  sub- 
stantive 5 7rr]viK7]  being  properly  an  adjective, 
with  epl^  or  some  such  word  understood ; for  we 
must  remember  that  in  post-Homeric  authors  this 
last  word,  in  addition  to  its  original  signification, 
was  used  as  a collective  noun : as,  for  example, 
by  the  three  tragedians.  W.  B.  C. 

According  to  Xenophon,  the  Persians — of  the 
time  of  the  Great  Cyrus  at  any  rate — did  not  wear 
wigs,  but  the  Medes  did.  So  at  least  I under- 
stand the  passage  of  the  Cyropcedia  where  the 
child  Cyrus  is  represented  as  introduced  to  his 
grandfather  Astyages,  who  wore  a wig  and  had 
his  face  painted ; after  mentioning  which  fact  the 
author  proceeds  to  say,  that  such  artificial  devices 
and  sumptuous  dresses  were  in  use  among  the 
Medes,  whereas  the  Persians  both  dressed  and 
lived  far  more  simply.  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

56,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 

Claude  Misalier  derives  the  word  perrugue 
from  Heb.  perah^  or  Chald.  pervah,  the  hair  of  the 
head Guyet  from  Tn-jviKyj.  Menage,  with  more 
reason,  traces  it  io pihis : thus,  pilus,  pelus  (whence 
the  Ital.  peld),  pelmus,  peluticus,  pelutica,  perutica, 
peruca,  perruqne.  Me.  Keightlet  thinks  Trriv'iKrj 
may  be  from  the  Egyptian  or  Persian.  It  is  more 
probably  from  itrivos  or  Tr'r]V'n,  a web. 

R.  S.  Ceaehock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

Zecca  (4**^  S.  iv.  257.)  — Me.  R.  S.  Chaehocs: 
supposes  that  the  Italian  zecca,  a mint,  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Greek  eT]K7].  The  true 
origin  of  zecca  is  shown  in  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

“ The  word  sikkah involves  a curious  historju 

Originally  [in  Arabic]  it  appears  to  mean  a die ; then 
it  applies  to  the  coin  struck,  as  here.  In  this  application 
(in  the  form  of  sicca  rupees)  it  still  has  a ghosth^  exist- 
ence at  the  India  office.  Going  off  in  another  direction, 
at  an  early  date  the  word  gave  a name  to  the  zecca  or 
cecca,  or  mint  of  the  Italian  republics ; thence  to  the  zec- 
chino  or  cecchino  which  issued  therefrom.  And  in  this  shape 
the  word  travelled  back  to  the  East,  where  the  term 
cTiickeen  or  chick  survived  to  our  own  day  as  a compre- 
hensive Anglo-Indian  expression  for  the  sum  of  four 
rupees. 

“We  see  how  much  the  commerce  and  marine  of  Italy 
must  have  owed  to  Saracen  example  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  cardinal  institutions  of  these  departments  of 
affairs  drew  names  from  Arabic  originals ; e.  g.  the  mint 
{zecca,  as  above),  the  arsenal  {darsena),  the  custom-house 
{dx)vana,  dogana'),  the  factory  {fondaco),  the  warehouse 
{magazzino,  from  makhzan),  the  admiral  (from  amir),  the 


broker  (sensale,  from  simsdr),  the  caulker  {calafato,  from 
kildfat),  to  say  notliing  of  the  cantaro  and  the  rotolo.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  darsena  is  of  Arabic  origin.  I 
see,  however,  that  Mas’udi  uses  ddr  sina'at  (house  of 
craftsman’s  work)  in  speaking  of  the  Greek  arsenal  at 
Ehodes.” — Prairies  d'Or,  trans.  by  Meynard,  ii.  423, 
iii.  67.  (From  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  Hakluyt 
Societv,  p.  ccxlvii.) 

IT.  Y. 

Palermo. 

Coin  oe  James  II.  (T*^’  S.  iv.  339.)  — This  is 
no  coin,  but  a,  weight  for  a ten-shilling  piece  of 
James  II.  If  Be  Moeavia  will  weigh  his  piece, 
he  will  find  it  pretty  nearly  correspond  with  the 
proper  weight  for  James  II. ’s  half  guinea.  I have 
them  for  James  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  other  reigns. 

Samuel  Shaw. 

Andover. 

Aems  oe  Waleahck  (4‘^  S.  iv.  336.)— Ch:sa- 
EIEHSIS  will  find,  I believe,  at  the  Heralds’  Col- 
lege, a record  of  a grant  of  arms  to  the  family  of 
Walban7i:e  of  Kirkbridge,  Yorkshire,  viz.  Gules,  a 
fess  embattled  between  two  saltires  in  chief  and 
a garb  in  base,  or.  Chaeles  Jacesoh. 

Doncaster. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Popular  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  ; comprising  Notices 
of  the  Moveable  and  Immoveable  Feasts,  Customs,  Super- 
stitions, and  Amusements,  past  and  present.  Edited 
from  the  Materials  collected  by  John  Brand,  F.S.A. 
With  very  large  Corrections  and  Additions  by  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt.  With  a New  and  Copious  Index.  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Russell  Smith.) 

The  omission  from  the  title-page  of  this  new  edition  of 
the  Popular  Antiquities  of  all  mention  of  so  good  a 
scholar  and  so  sound  an  antiquary  as  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  to  whose  labours  the  book  owed  its  wide  and  well 
deserved  reputation,  and  the  contemptuous  terms  in 
which  Sir  Henry  Ellis’s  edition  is  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 
face, necessarily  invite  a comparison  between  him  and 
his  successor  which  it  would  have  been  judicious  to 
avoid.  The  first  merit  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  claims  for  his 
edition  is,  strange  to  say,  on  the  ground  of  the  large 
omissions  he  has  made ; and  he  boasts  that  he  has  left 
out  some  fifty  or  sixty  pages  taken  up  by  quotations 
from  Naogeorgus,  Hospinian,  andBarnaby  Googe.  Those 
who  know  how  scarce  these  books  are,  and  the  light  they 
throve  upon  the  subjects  on  which  Brand  professes  to 
treat,  may  justly  entertain  some  doubts  whether  in  this 
instance  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  shown  himself  a wiser  and 
better  editor  than  his  predecessor.  Whether  these  pages 
form  part  of  the  matter  “ utterly  valueless  in  every  respecV 
(the  italics  are  Mr.  Hazlitt’s) , which  he  boasts  of  having 
rejected,  does  not  clearly  appear.  Mr.  Hazlitt  claims 
credit,  and  no  doubt  justly,  for  many  additions;  but 
owing  to  his  “ having  brought  under  one  head  notices 
of  customs  and  superstitions  scattered  up  and  down,” 

“ lifted  up  notes  into  the  text,”  and  “ thrown  down  por- 
tions of  the  text  into  the  notes,”  it  is  difficult  in  many 
cases  to  tell  what  is  really  new  or  only  new-placed.  In 
the  third  place,  the  editor  takes  credit  to  himself  for 
“ taking  the  fabric,  built  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Ellis  out 
of  Brand’s  raw  material,  almost  entirely  to  pieces,  and 
reconstructing  it  to  the  best  of  his  power.”  Mr.  Hazlitt 
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has  not  pointed  out  distinctly  in  what  way  he  has  effected 
this  great  improvement ; and  we  have  failed  to  discover 
it  for  ourselves.  The  hook  is  still,  and  probably  will 
long  remain,  a vast  storehouse  of  materials  for  some 
future  Grimm  to  digest  into  order : and  certainly  Ellis’s 
edition,  with  its  Tables  of  Contents  (not  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Hazlitt’s),  affords  greater  facility  of  reference  than 
the  book  before  us.  But  the  reader  will  naturally  say 
there  is  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  “ New  and  Copious  Index  ” to  help 
you.  We  are  sorry  to  have  again  to  complain,  but  the 
present  Index  is  not  “ copious.”  If  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  Index 
does  only  moderate  jixstice  to  his  book,  how  sadW  muti- 
lated that  book  must  be ! The  Index  to  Ellis’s  edition  of 
1841  (the  edition  to  which  we  have  referred  throughout) 
occupies  sixty-four  pages,  printed  in  double  column ; 
while  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  Index  fills  only  twenty-one  double- 
columned  pages.  The  articles  under  letter  A in  Mr. 
Hazlitt  number  sixty-four;  in  Ellis  they  are  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty!  After  this  we  feel  justified 
in  expressing  our  conviction  that,  though  Mr.  Hazlitt 
does  not  scruple  to  stigmatise  Ellis’s  Brand  as  “ one  of 
the  worst  edited  publications  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
literature,”  Ellis’s  Brand  will  long  continue  to  retain  its 
place  as  a recognised  and  standard  book  on  English 
Popular  Antiquities. 

Vikram  and  the  Vampire;  or  Tales  of  Hindu  Devilry. 

Adapted  by  Richard  F.  Bui'ton,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  With 

Thirteen  Illustrations,  by  Ernest  Griset.  (Longman.) 

The  opinion  now  generally  entertained  by  those  who 
have  paid  most  attention  to  the  subject  of  popular  fiction, 
that  nearly  all  the  best  stories  to  be  found  in  the  French 
Fabliaux,  the  German  Mahrchen,  the  Cento  Novelle,  and 
the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio,  were  brought  to  Europe  from 
the  East,  finds  ample  confirmation  in  this  curious  volume 
of  “ Hindu  Devilry  ” which  Captain  Burton  has  adapted 
for  English  reader^  The  hero  of  the  collection,  the  great 
Soldier  King  Vikramaditya  (meaning  the  Sun  of  Hero- 
ism), whose  name  is  happily  commonly  shortened  into 
Vikram,  plays  in  India  the  part  of  King  Arthur,  and  of 
Harun  El  Rashid  farther  west;  and  the  Baital- Pachesi, 
or  twenty-five  tales  of  a vampire,  as  the  collection  is 
called,  is  “ an  old  and  thoroughly  Hindu  repertory— the 
rude  beginning,”  says  Captain  Burton  “ of  that  fictitious 
history  which  ripened  to  the  ‘ Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments,’ and  which,  fostered  by  the  genius  of  Boccaccio, 
produced  the  romance  of  the  chivalrous  days  and  its 
last  developement,  the  novel — the  prose  epic  of  modern 
Europe.”  We  need  not  here  discuss  Captain  Burton’s 
assertion  as  to  the  romance  of  chivalry,  but  content  our- 
tent  ourselves  wdth  agreeing  that  our  modern  novel  may 
probably  owe  its  origin  to  Eastern  fiction — of  which  more 
curious  and  entertaining  specimens  have  never  been  pre- 
sented to  English  readers  than  are  contained  in  the 
volume  before  us.  Let  the  reader  not  be  discouraged  by 
the  introduction,  which  is  the  least  tempting.  The  “ Vam- 
pire ” is  a very  Mephistopheles  in  his  cynicism  ; the  stories 
are  essentially  Eastern  ; and  the  illustrations  by  Ernest 
Griset,  if  characterised  by  that  artist’s  mannerism,  are 
equally  characterised  by  "the  grotesqueness  and  power  of 
his  genius. 

The  Fifteen  O's  and  other  Prayers,  printed  by  Command- 
ment of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  England  and  of  France, 
and  also  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  Mother  of  our  Sove- 
reign Lord  the  King.  By  their  most  humble  subject 
and  servant  William  Caxton.  Beproduced  in  Photo- 
lithography, by  Stephen  Ayling.  (Griffith  & Farran.) 

The  original  of  this  admirable  facsimile  of  a ver}"  inte- 
resting and  unique  Caxton  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, having  been  very  properly  secured  for  the  National 
Librar}’-  b}"  Mr.  Panizzi,  who  purchased  it  from  Mr. 


Pickering  for  the  sum  of  250Z.  “ The  Fifteen  O’s  ” are 
prayers,  so  entitled  from  their  commencing  with  the 
exclamation  O,  and  the  volume  is  especially  interesting 
as  an  English  devotional  manual  of  prayer  of  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  not  that  all  the  prayers  are  in 
English,  some  being  in  Latin,  including  a curious  me- 
trical one,  “ Oratio  de  Beato  Rege  Henrico.”  The  volume 
reproduced  is  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Ayling,  and,  thanks 
to  his  skill  and  the  most  useful  art  which  he  practises,  a 
volume  for  every  purpose  as  useful  as  its  costly  original 
is  now  accessible  to  all  students  and  booklovers  at  the 
cost  of  a few  shillings. 

Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  Death  of  Charles  the  First. 
By  J.  R.  Andrews,  Barrister-at-Law.  (Longman.) 

This  is  a book  remarkably  free  from  pretence,  and  the 
reader  who  desires  a simple,  pleasantly  written  view  of  the 
state  of  affairs  which  brought  about  the  deadly  struggle 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  followed  by  an 
effective  sketch  of  the  life  of  Cromwell  up  to  the  time  of 
Charles’s  execution,  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Mr, 
Andrews’s  “ Life  of  Cromwell.” 

Books  Received  : — 

The  Literature  and  Curiosities  of  Dreams.  A Common- 
place Booh  of  Speculatio7is  concerning  the  Mystery  of 
Dreams  and  Visions;  Records  of  Curious  and  well 
Authenticated  Dreams,  and  Notes  of  the  various  Modes 
of  Interpretation  adopted  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times. 
By  Frank  Seafield,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
(Lockwood.) 

Is  it  not  Wordsworth  who  tells  us  “ Dreams,  books,  are 
each  a v^orld  ” ? Well,  that  world  of  dreams  is  here  treated 
of  in  a curious,  if  somewhat  discursive  fashion  ; and 
the  book  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  speculate  at  all  on 
the  curious  phenomenon  of  the  human  mind  which  it  is 
intended  to  illustrate. 

E^iglish  History,  with  very  Copious  Notice  of  the  Customs, 
Manners,  Dress,  and  Commerce,  8fc.,  of  the  Different 
Periods,  by  Henry  Ince,  M.A.,  ayid  James  Gilbert.  With 
a complete  Chronological  Index.  The  Sixth  Thousand, 
carefully  revised.  (Kent  & Co.) 

Outlines  of  Bible  History,  specially  adapted  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.  By  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.  (Kent  & Co.) 
The  first  of  these  useful  manuals  of  English  history 
bids  fair  to  rival  in  popularity  the  smaller  “ Outlines  of 
English  History,”  bj’-  the  same  authors,  of  which  upwards 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold  already.  For  the  second.  Dr.  Rogers  claims  the 
merit  of  having  strictly  confined  himself  to  the  province 
of  the  historian,  and  “ avoided  the  expression  of  theo- 
logical sentiments.” 

Exhibition  of  Works  of  the  Old  Masters. — 
The  Royal  Academy  intends  to  hold  an  Exhibition  of 
Ancient  Masters,  together  with  a selection  of  the  works  of 
Stanfield  and  C.  R.  Leslie,  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February.  They  have  been  induced  to  take  this  step 
solely  for  the  promotion  of  art,  as  the  loss  to  art  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abandonment  of  the  exhibition  of  Ancient 
Art  formerly  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Insti- 
tution has  been  much  felt.  It  has  been  arranged  that 
when  the  new  National  Gallery  is  completed  rooms  are  to 
be  set  apart  for  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  Ancient  Mas- 
ters ; but  in  the  meantime  the  Royal  Academy  feel  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  do  what  they  can  to  supply  this  want  by 
having  occasional  exhibitions  of  this  sort.  The  Royal 
Academy  have  met  with  the  most  generous  support  from 
all  quarters.  The  Queen  has  in  the  most  gracious  manner 
promised  a selection  of  pictures  from  the  Roj'al  Gallery  ; 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  unasked,  has  kindly  volun- 
teered to  let  the  Academy  have  any  pictures  from  the 
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Grosvenor  Gallery ; and  Lord  Bute  has  also  placed  his 
interesting  collection  at  their  disposal.  The  same  has 
been  done  by  various  other  collectors.  The  Academy 
have  in  their  own  possession  a most  important  work, 
with  which  the  general  public  have  no  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted—  the  copy,  by  Oggioni,  of  the  cena- 
colo  of  “ Leonardo  da  Vinci,”  made  for  the  Ceratos  of 
Pavia — the  most  perfect  memorial  existing  of  the  great 
and  now  dilapidated  masterpiece. 

Professorship  of  the  Celtic  Languages.— A 
meeting  has  been  held  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  decid- 
ing upon  a suitable  memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  James 
Hen  thorn  Todd,  D.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University.  For 
many  years  past.  Dr.  Todd  had  devoted  a large  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  elucidation  of  ancient  Irish  literature, 
and  had  spared  neither  means  nor  exertion  to  promote 
the  scientific  study  of  the  Irish  language,  as  well  as  the 
archaeology  and  history  of  his  country.  Services  distin- 
guished by  so  much  ability  were  held  to  claim  a public 
recognition,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  most  suitable 
memorial  would  be  to  endow  a professorship  for  the 
Celtic  languages  generally.  It  is  proposed  to  call  this 
foundation — which  is  to  be  connected  with  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  of  which  body  Dr.  Todd  was  formerly  presi- 
dent— “ The  Todd  Professorship,”  and  while  it  will  per- 
petuate his  name,  it  will  greatly  further  the  publication 
and  translation  of  the  numberless  Irish,  Welsh,  and 
Scotch  manuscripts  which  are  included  in  public  and 
private  libraides,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent.  Dr. 
Todd  had  long  been  connected  with  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, both  as  a Fellow  and  as  Local  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. It  was  therefore  resolved,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Council,  that  Sir  William  Tite,  M.P.,  V.P.  S.  A.,  and 
William  Chappell,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  be  added  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Todd  Memorial  Fund,  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Death  of  Lord  Foley.  (From  a Correspondent.) — 
A constant  reader  and  occasional  contributor  to  “N.  & Q.” 
has  passed  away  in  the  death  of  Lord  Foley,  which 
occurred  at  Paris  on  November  20.  His  library  at 
Worksop  Manor  and  in  Grosvenor  Square  contained 
many  scarce  and  valuable  books,  to  which  he  constantly 
made  well- chosen  additions.  Amongst  them  is  one  of 
the  three  copies  of  the  folio  “Vinegar  ” Bible  on  vellum. 

T.  E.  W. 

The  Byron  Scandal. — The  Boston  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  writes,  that  nearly  one  hundred 
pages  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  volume,  A Vindication  of  Lady 
Byron,  are  in  type,  but  they  are  still  subject  to  the 
author’s  revision,  and  nothing  is  yet  really  in  the  shape 
which  it  is  likely  to  have  when  published. 

The  Douce  Collection  of  Prints  in  the  Bodleian. 
The  learned  illustrator  of  Shakespeare  was  a large  col- 
lector of  prints  illustrative  of  popular  manners,  cus- 
toms, witchcraft,  fools,  &c.,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Bodleian.  We  were  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  William 
Smith,  F.S.A.,  than  whom  no  one  could  be  more  com- 
petent, has  undertaken,  as  a labour  of  love,  the  task  of 
arranging  this  most  valuable  and  instructive  collection. 
Well  may  The  Athenceum  speak  of  this  as  “ a public  ser- 
vice that  merits  public  acknowledgment.” 

Mr.  C.  J.  Palmer,  F.S.A.,  announces  for  publication, 
by  subscription,  “The  Perlustration  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
in  Norfolk  ; with  Southtown  and  Gorleston,  in  SutFolk,’’ 
which  will  contain  some  account  of  old  houses  and  other 
buildings  and  places  in  the  borough  ; with  biographical 
notices  of  all  the  most  eminent  inhabitants  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  names  of  more  than  two  thousand 


persons,  natives  of  or  connected  with  the  borough,  will 
be  recorded.  Customs  and  superstitions,  folklore,  tradi- 
tions, franchises,  liberties,  legends,  and  other  matters  of 
interest,  will  also  be  mentioned.  The  work  will  be  pub- 
lished in  post  quarto,  uniform  with  “ Manship’s  History,” 
and  "will  be  comprised  in  about  fifteen  parts,  each  part 
containing  thirty-two  pages  and  an  illustration.  Names 
of  subscribers  will  be  received  by  Mr.  George  Nall, 
Printer  and  Bookseller,  No.  182,  King  Street,  Great 
Yarmouth. 

Warming-Pans,  which  have  in  their  time  played  an 
important  part  in  history,  form  the  subject  of  the  last 
Paris  mania;  and  we  are  told  that  one  enthusiastic  col- 
lector has  secured  the  hassinoires  of  Diana  of  Poictiers, 
Mary  Stuart,  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
We  trust  he  will  soon  obtain  that  of  Nell  Gwynne,  which 
Walpole  describes  as  engraved  with  the  royal  arms  and 
with  the  motto  “ For  God  and  the  King.” 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

wanted  to  puechase. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  ta 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

WiilTAKEU’s  Hxstory  OF  RiCHMOXDSHiBE.  The  part  or  parts  con- 
taining Coverhara  and  Middleham.  Small  paper. 

Wanted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dawson- Duffleld,  Sephton  Rectory, 
Liverpool. 


Election  Papers  for  Chester  and  Cheshire. 

Wanted  by  3fr.  Robert  Morris,  Richmond  House,  Boughton, 
Chester. 


Literary  Chronicle,  Edited  by  J.  W.  Dalby,  1827. 

The  Historical  Keepsake,  Edited  by  J.  W.  Dalby,  2 Vols.  1835-6. 
Plates  by  Robert  Cruikshank. 

Lamb’s  Tales  prom  Shakspere,  with  Life  of  C.  Lamb,  by  J.  W, 
Dalby,  ia36. 

Lady’s  Penny  Gazette,  Edited  by  J.  W.  Dalby.  2 Vols.  1833-4. 
The  Casket,  Edited  by  J,  W.  Dalby.  1836-7-8. 

Wanted  by  S.  R.  Townshend  Mayer,  F.R.S.L.,  25,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Nichols’  History  op  Leicestershire.  8 Vols. 

Hodgson’s  History  op  Northumberland.  7 Vols. 
Ashmole’s  History  of  Berkshire. 

Aubrey’s  History  of  Surrey.  5 Vols. 

Hoare’s  History  of  Wiltshire, 

Raine’s  History  of  Durhaji. 

Warner’s  History  op  Hajvipshire. 

Wanted  by  Mr,  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street,  W. 


ta  C0rre^jp0ulj0itt^. 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Art  Books.  All  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Our  Christmas  Number  v;ill  be  published  on  Saturday,  December 
11,  and  contain  as  usual  some  interesting  papers  on  Folk  Lore,  Popular 
Antiquities,  ^c. 

R.  M.’s  Query  on  Maternity  in  advanced  Age  should  be  addressed  to 
one  of  the  scientific  journals. 

A Subscriber.  The  song  “Werer  go  to  France  unless  you  know  the 
lingo  ” is  printed  in  Carpenter's  Comic  Song  Book,  p,  45  {Routledge, 
1863),  where  it  is  attributed  to  Thomas  Hood  ; it  will  be  found  in  Hood's 
Comic  Annual,  1831,  p.  81. 

Seaporth.  Bonaparte's  “ March  to  Mexico  " is  by  Robert  Southey, 
See  his  Poetical  Works,  edit.  1850,  p.  464. 

R.  Anthony- Johnston,  The  edition  of  Banquet's  Chronicles  is 
probably  that  of  1560,  with  Cooper's  continuation.  There  are  twenty 
leaves  after  the  page  containing  the  date  A.D.  1553, 

R.  D.  Dawson-Duffield,  LL.D.  Nier ember g's  Difference  betwixt 
Temporal  and  Eternal,  \&72,  is  not  considered  scarce.  Another  edition 
ivas  published  in  1806.  An  abridgment  of  this  work  was  issued  in  1702'. 
entitled  Contemplations  of  the  State  of  Man  in  this  Life,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  Come,  and  falsely  attributed  to  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 
See  “ N.  & Q.”  1st  S.  iii.  43. 

Errata.  — 4th  S.  iv.  p.  401,  col.  ii.  line  10,  for  the  first  “ 586  D ” read 
“572  A”;  and  for  the  second,  “586  E’’;  ibid.  p.  402,  col.  i.  line  3, /or 
“125”  read  “70.”  Lines  should  run  thus:  “vol.  i.  pp.  312,  313,318; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  306, 338.”  Lines  14,  15  should  run  thus:  “ In  Cooper’s  Memo- 
rials of  Cambridge  I find,  A.D.  1439  (vol.  ii.  p.  3)  the  form  Cambrigge; 
and  in  his  Annals  of  Cambridge,  from  A.D.  1445-1525,  the  forms  Cam_- 
brygge,  &c.”  Col.  ii.  line  28,  for  “ note  4 ” read  “ note  1 p.  403,  col.  i. 
line  10,  “still”  should  be  read  before  “these”  in  line  9;  line  26,  for 
“ manuscript  ” read  “ manuscripts.” 

“Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MEDINA  SIDONIA  AND  THE 
SPANISH  ARMADA.— No.  II. 

I hope  to  do  something  to  clear  up  the  dis- 
crepancies which  appeared  so  formidable  in  my 
late  communication. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  in  the  Calendar  of 
State  Papers  (Domestic,  1581-1590,  p.  524)  of  a 
letter  from  Thos.  Fenner,  on  board  the  Nonparelia, 
to  Walsyngham,  Aug.  4.  The  text  is  too  long  to 
quote,  but  this  precis  is  sufficient : — 

“ The  encounter  on  the  29th  July  : the  Almighty  hath 
stricken  the  enemy  with  a wonderful  fear.  The  want  of 
powdei’,  shot,  and  victuals  had  here  done  much  service. 
The  Spanish  fleet  had  been  followed  beyond  the  55th 
degree  of  latitude,  230  leagues  from  the  coast.  Return 
of  the  English  ships  to  the  Firth  in  Scotland  [the  Forth], 
to  relieve  their  want  of  water  and  provisions.  Two  pin- 
naces have  followed  the  Spanish  fleet  beyond  the  Orkneys. 
Intense  distress  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  English  returned 
with  N.W.  wind  to  N.  Foreland.  Since  writing  this  the 
wind  has  changed  to  S.W.,  and  so  great  a storm  : so  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  cannot  seize  either  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Flanders,  nor  the  Out  Isles  of  Scotland.” 

On  Aug.  22,  Sir  Geo  rge  Carey  writes  from  the 
Park,  1.  of  Wight,”  to  bis  father  Lord  Hunsdon : — 
“It  male  please  ymu  to  be  adveidised  that  this  morn- 
inge  there  arrived  beer  div’s  maryners  of  this  Island 
which  came  in  a barque  of  Hampton  from  Shetland,  who 
uppon  othe  affirme  that  on  this  daye  fortenighte,  beinge 
the  8*^  of  this  p’sente,  they  beinge  some  xii  leagues  from 
Shetlande  south-easte,  where  they  had  bene  a fishinge, 
t.ie}’’ destryed  [descried]  a verie  greate  fleete  of  mon- 
sterous  greate  shipps  to  their  seemynge,  being  above  150 


in  nomber,  lyinge"  juste  weste  w‘'*  bothe  sheetes  aught- 
warde,  whereby  their  course  was  to  ronne  betwixte 
Orckneys  and  faire  Islande  lyenge  10  leagues  from  Orck- 
neys  about  easte  northeaste. 

“ Sithence  which  tyme  for  vij  daies  together  they  sale 
they  found  at  sea,  the  winde  moste  at  southeaste, 
Avhereby  they  judge  the  Spanishe  fleete  woulde  fetche  no 
parte  of  Scotland  excepte  some  of  the  out  Isles.” — P.  534 
in  Cal. 

Tbe  next  state-paper  but  one  bears  tbe  same 
date,  and  is  a letter  from  the  mayor  of  South- 
ampton to  Walsyngham,  reporting  the  news  com- 
municated to  him  by  a sailor  just  arrived  from 
Scotland,  evidently  in  the  same  ship  as  is  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  account,  of  which  it  is 
simply  confirmatory  as  to  date,  locality,  &c. 

In  a letter  from  Dover  of  Aug.  4,  Com.  Edw. 
W^ynter  writes  to  Walsyngham  that  — 

“ Younge  Norreys  y^  was  sente  after  Enemyes  Fleete 
to  dyscover  wavm  they  meute  to  take  their  course, 
br^mges  certayne  newes,  y*  he  lefte  them  to  y®  Avest- 
wardes  of  y®  Ilandes  of  Orkney,  w®^^  ys  theyro  course 
dyrectl}'  for  Spayne.” — Ib.  in  Cal. 

These  accounts  make  it  evident  that,  on  or  before 
Aug.  8,  the  Spanish  navy  were  near  Fair  Island. 
The  discrepanc}"  between  the  4th  and  the  8th  is 
curious,  especially  as  both  dates  occur  in  docu- 
ments whose  veracity  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
But  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  fleet  to  have 
delayed  there,  where  so  many  different  courses 
were  possible  among  the  islands,  and  they  may 
have  been  considerably  scattered : so  that  they 
might  be  seen  at  both  dates  nearly  in  the  same 
locality,  between  the  Orkneys  and  Fair  Isle.  Xor- 
reys  must  have  been  in  one  of  the  two  pinnaces 
that  followed  the  Spanish  fleet  beyond  the  Ork- 
neys. The  south-east  wind  which,  according  to 
the  mariner  who  reported  to  Sir  George  Carey, 
was  blowing  for  seven  days  after  the  8th,  is  that 
which  would  drive  the  Duke’s  ship  on  the  east 
side  of  Fair  Isle,  where  she  was  wrecked  accord- 
ing to  the  Shetland  story. 

Sir  John  Gilbert  writes  from  Green  way  on 
November  7,  1588,  to  Walsvngham  (p.  557  in 
Cal.)  : — 

“ I have  this  daye  reseaved  advertisements  by  one 
Ricbarde  Blackater  of  Tottnes,  merchaunt,  that  came 
presentlye  from  St.  mallowes  [St.  Malo],  and  they  re- 
porte  (there  is)  by  a shipp  that  came  latelye  out  of 
Spayne  that  the  Duke  of  medena  was  arryved,  and  hurte 
in  one  of  his  leggs  ; being  at  the  courte  the  Kinge  wokle 
not  see  him,  but  coraaunded  him  to  his  bowse,  and  there 
ar  50  of  the  ffleete  arryved  on  the  coaste  of  Spavme.” 

This  is  the  earliest  record,  of  the  Domestic  ” 
series,  in  which  I find  the  Duke’s  arrival  in  Spain 
mentioned.  This  agrees  well  with  the  statement 
which  I quoted  atiU  p.  428,  that  the  Qneen,  being 
“ thoroughly  assured  of  the  return  of  the  Duke 
into  Spain,”  had  a special  thanksgiving  service 
performed  on  Nov.  19,  and  entitles  us  to  infer 
that  the  Duke  may  have  arrived  about  the  last 
week  in  October. 
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These  dates  allow  us  mucli  more  time  than  we 
had  before,  and  we  aslr — Can  the  shipwreck  on 
Fair  Isle,  and  the  return  to  Spain,  he  brought 
within  the  same  autumn  ? I think  they  can.  The 
Duke  was  near  Fair  Isle,  at  latest,  on  August  8. 
Suppose  he  were  shipwrecked  on  the  lOth,  one 
month  would  be  sufficient  for  the  gradual  starva- 
tion of  his  men  and  the  islanders ; and  if  he  were 
taken  off  about  Sept.  10  to  Shetland,  and  enter- 
tained there  (as  we  are  told)  twenty  days  or  a 
month  till  the  ship  was  ready,  he  might  be 
brought  to  Dunkirk  about  Oct.  15,  and  arrive  in 
Spain  at  about  the  requisite  date,  say  Oct.  22. 

On  this  supposition,  Monteith  is  in  error  in 
saying  that  he  “wintered”  on  Fair  Isle,  but  in 
nothing  else ; and  the  sailors  of  Admiral  Recalde’s 
division  are  wrong  in  supposing  the  Duke’s  ship 
to  be,  with  the  rest  of  his  squadron,  as  far  as  the 
north-west  of  Ireland.  The  dates  given  by  Em. 
Fremosa  on  his  examination  may  be  correct,  if 
the  date  of  his  examination  (from  which  the 
others  are  deduced  by  counting  backwards)  was 
given  in  the  New  Style,  then  recently  adopted  in 
Catholic  countries.  They  would  indeed  strikingly 
confirm  the  accounts  now  brought  forward:  for 
then  he  would  assign  Aug.  7 (Old  ^.  e.  English 
Style)  as  the  day  when  the  fleet  was  near  the 
Orkneys,  while  Sir  G.  Carey’s  mariner  gives  the 
8th.  Finally,  Stow  has  led  us  astray  by  asserting 
that  the  Duke  arrived  in  Spain  about  the  end  of 
September.  As  to  Mariana,  I find  that  his  por- 
tion of  the  history  bearing  his  name  closed  earlier, 
and  that  the  account  of  these  years  is  given  by 
his  continuator  (whose  name  is,  1 think,  Miniana), 
who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  has 
therefore  no  authority  in  this  matter. 

The  shipwreck  at  Fair  Isle  thus  actually  solves 

difficulty,  viz.  the  verv  late  return  of  the  Duke, 
which  was  not  known  in  England  till  November, 
whereas  the  rest  of  the  fleet  had  returned  about 
the  end  of  September.  It  fills  up  a gap  till  now 
unexplained.  Russell  Maktineau. 


CARDINAL  ANGELO  MAI,  AND  THE  AMBROSIAN 
LIBRARY,  MILAN. 

I believe  I am  correct  in  stating  that  this  cele- 
brated and  most  valuable  library  owes  its  existence 
ontirely  to  the  munificence  of  Cardinal  Federigo 
Borromeo,  nephew  of  the  great  St.  Charles,  and 
his  successor  in  the  see  of  Milan.  This  illustrious 
prelate — who  seems  to  have  inherited  the  virtues 
if  not  the  talents  of  his  uncle — began  to  collect 
books  and  MSS.  when  he  was  a student  at  Rome. 
He  enlarged  his  plan  as  he  advanced  in  age 
and  dignities  ; and,  when  at  length  he  was  raised 
to  the  archbishopric,  he  sent  learned  men  all  over 
the  world  to  purchase  manuscripts  or  to  have 
them  carefully  copied.  The  literary  wealth  of 
the  famous  monastery  of  Bobbio  was  divided 


between  the  Vatican  and  Ambrosian  libraries. 
Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo  founded  the  Ambro- 
sian College,  and  appointed  sixteen  doctors  to 
teach  all  the  fine  arts  and  sciences  gratuitously : 
to  this  noble  establishment  he  joined  the  Ambro- 
sian Library,  and  opened  it  to  the  public  under 
the  title  of  “ Bibliotheca  Ambrosiana.”  It  is  said 
to  contain  more  than  40,000  volumes  and  15,000 
MSS.  Amongst  these  manuscripts,  the  most 
valuable  in  affording  help  towards  the  recovery 
and  correction  of  the  remains  of  Origen’s  Hexapla 
is  the  “ Codex  Syro-  Hexaplaris  Ambrosiano- 
Mediolanensis,”  * of  which  the  Rev.  F.  Field, 
M.A.,  has  made  such  good  use  in  his  learned 
work  entitled  — 

“ Origenis  Hexaplorum  quoe  supersunt;  sive  Veterum 
Tnterpretuni  Grsecorum  in  totiini  Vetus  Testamentum 
Fragmenta.” — Tomi  ii.  Fasciculus  i.-ii.,  Oxonii,  1867-68. 

The  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  who  inspected  the 
library  in  the  last  century,  mentions  as  one  of  the 
curiosities  amongst  the  manuscripts  all  the  MS. 
sermons  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  a very  ancient 
Pliny,  and  a fine  MS.  in  Greek  of  the  works  of 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Travels  throuph  France 
and  Italy,  ^c.,  during  the  Fears  1745  a«c?1746,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  London,  1803).  The 
Rev.  John  C.  Eustace,  as  well  as  Alban  Butler, 
mentions  that  the  most  valuable  treasure  in  the 
library  was  a manuscript  collection,  in  12  vols.  folio, 
of  various  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  consisting 
of  drawings,  designs,  &c.  These  had  been  presented 
to  the  library  by  a citizen  of  the  name  of  Galeas 
Arconati,  who  generously  refused  vast  sums  for 
this  precious  deposit.  To  secure  its  possession  to 
his  country,  he  consigned  it  to  the  Ambrosian 
Library,  as  to  an  inviolable  sanctuary  (see  Eus- 
tace’s Tour,  ^'c.,  p.  29,  ed.  London,  1815).  The 
reverend  gentleman  states  that  this  collection  was 
torn  from  the  Milanese  by  the  French,  “ and  sent 
off,  tost  and  jumbled  in  the  common  mass  of 
plunder,  to  Paris ’'t  (p-  30). 

When  Mai  was  ordered  by  Napoleon  I.  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  province,  he  came  to  Milan, 
accompanied  by  his  tutor  Luigi  Mozzi.  Mai,  who 
at  this  time  was  only  a priest,  had  been  previously 
continuing  his  studies  in  Naples,  Rome  and 
Orvieto,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Fathers 
Manero  and  Monchaca,  Spanish  ex- J esuits.  After 
a time  Mozzi,  fuH}^  aware  of  the  wonderful  gifts 
and  powers  of  his  beloved  pupil,  had  him  named 
a doctor  of  the  Ambrosian  Library.  Here  I must 
quote  the  words  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  respecting 
the  glorious  discoveries  of  ancient  authors  made 
in  this  mine  of  unexplored  MSS.  by  Mai,  with 
whom  his  late  Eminence  was  so  intimate.  I 

* The  whole  of  this  “ Codex”  is  about  to  be  published 
under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ceriani,  Librarian  of  the  Ambrosian  Libraiy. 

f It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  treasures  have  been 
returned  by  the  French  government. 
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believe  no  complete  biography  of  Cardinal  Mai 
has  yet  been  published  in  English.  But  Cardinal 
Wiseman  gives  a very  interesting  sketch  of  his 
esteemed  friend  in  a v'ork  entitled  Recollections  of 
the  Last  Four  Popes,  and  of  Rome  in  their  Times 
(London,  Hurst  & Blackett).  Cardinal  Mai  was 
raised  to  the  purple  by  Pope  Gregor}^  XVI.  At 
chap.  V.  p.  303,  his  Eminence  thus  speaks  of  the 
labours  and  wonderful  discoveries  of  Mai  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library : — 

“ He  found  in  the  Milanese  Librar}'  an  unexplored 
snine.  No  doubt  its  manuscripts  had  been  catalogued, 
perhaps  described,  and  that  accurately.  But  those  who 
had  preceded  him  had  only  cultivated  the  upper  soil  in 
this  literary  field.  They  had  not  discovered  the  exuber- 
antly precious  ‘ Royalties  ’ which  laj^  hidden  beneath  the 
surface.  Under  the  letter  of  the  writing,  there  slumbered 
a spirit  which  had  long  lain  there  spell-bound,  awaiting 
a master-magician  to  free  it : a spirit  of  poetry  some- 
times, sometimes  of  eloquence;  a muse  of  history,  a 
genius  of  philosoph}’-,  a sprite  of  merest  unsubstantial 
elegance.  To  drop  figures,  the  peculiarity  of  Mai’s  won- 
derful discovery  consisted  in  the  reading  of  manuscripts 
twice-written ; or,  as  thej'  are  more  scientifically  called. 
Palimpsests.  A book,  for  instance,  may  have  been  very 
proper^"  catalogued  as  containing  the  Commentaries  or 
Sermons  of  some  abbot  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury— works  of  which  there  may  be  several  other  tran- 
scripts in  the  library.  Edited  or  not,  it  is  improbable 
that  the  volume  has  been,  or  will  be,  looked  into  during 
a generation.  But  the  lens-like  eye  of  a Don  Angelo 
peers  into  it,  and  it  becomes  a treasure-trove.  The  writer 
of  the  middle-ages  had  taken  down  from  the  shelves  a 
work  which  he  considered  of  small  value — perhaps  there 
were  duplicates  of  it,  some  letters  for  instance  of  a 
heathen  emperor  to  his  tutor — and  had  scrubbed,  as  he 
thought,  the  parchment  clean  both  of  its  inky  and  of  its 
moral  denigration  ; and  then  had  written  over  it  the 
recent  production  of  some  favourite  author.  It  is  this 
under-writing  that  Mai  scanned  with  a sagacious  63^0; 
perhaps  it  was  like  the  lines  of  a repainted  canvas,  which 
in  course  of  time  come  through  the  more  • evanescent 
tints  superadded^ — a leg  or  arm  cropping  out  through  the 
mouth  of  an  impassioned  head,  by  the  second  artist ; and 
he  could  trace  clearly  the  large  forms  of  uncial  letters  of 
the  fourth  or  fifth  centur}^  sprawling  through  two  lines 
of  neatly-written  brevier. ' 

“ Ingenuity,  patience,  learning,  and  immense  perse- 
verance were  requisite  for  the  process.  Often  only  uncon* 
nected  passages  were  found  ; half  a sentence  in  one  page, 
which  the  text  did  not  continue,  but  the  rest  of  which 
might  perhaps  be  found  in  another  manuscript,  three 
hundred  numbers  off.  Sometimes  portions  of  various 
works  were  jumbled  together  under  one  later  production, 
upside  down,  back  to  back,  like  shuffled  cards;  while 
perhaps  not  one  page  contained  the  ‘ Incipit,”  or  the 

* Explicit  feliciter,  liber  1,  de ,’  so  as  to  give  a clue 

to  what  these  fragments  contained.  Learning  was  then 
indeed  necessary;  for  conjecture  often  gave  the  first 
intimation  of  what  had  been  discovered  from  the  style,  or 
from^  the  sentence  having  been  fortunately  embalmed  or 
petrified  b}-^  quotation  from  some  later  author.  In  this 
way  did  Mai  labour  on,  looking  through  the  tangled 
mass  of  confused  materials,  catching  up  the  ends  of 
different  threads  and  pursuing  them  with  patient  dili- 
gence, till  he  had  drawn  each,  broken  or  perfect,  as  it 
happened  to  exist.  After  one  niinor  publication  of  a 
translation,  he  began  in  1813,  and  continued  till  1819, 
to  pour  out  an  unintermitting  stream  of  volumes,  con- 


taining works,  or  portions  of  works,  lost  as  it  was  sup- 
posed irrecoverably.  Various  orations  of  Cicero;  the 
lost  writings  of  Julius  Eronto;  unpublished  letters  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Antoninus  Pius,  Lucius  Verus,  and 
Appian ; fragments  of  speeches  b3’-  Aurelius  S3unmachus  ; 
the  history  of  Dion3"sius  of  Halicarnassus,  from  the  12th 
to  the  20th  book ; inedited  fragments  of  Philo ; ancient 
commentaries  on  Virgil ; two  books  of  Eusebius’s  Chro- 
nicles ; the  itineraries  of  Alexander  and  of  Constantins 
Augustus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  ; three  books 
of  Julius  Valerius  on  the  actions  of  Alexander  the 
Great ; finall}^  the  celebrated  Gothic  version,  bj"  Ulphilas, 
of  St.  Paul  and  other  parts  of  Scripture.  Such  were  the 
principal  works  recovered  and  published,  with  notes, 
prefaces,  and  translations,  b}"  this  indefatigable  scholar, 
in  the  period  just  mentioned,  of  six  3*ear3.  It  was  a 
work  in  which  he  could  have  little  or  no  assistance  from 
others;  in  fact,  it  was  an  art  exclusivelj’’  his  own,'’  &c. 

When  Mai  was  appointed  first  librarian  in  the 
Vatican  Library,  he  lost  no  time  in  exploring 
the  wider  and  richer  field  there  oftered  for  his 
cultivation.  We  all  know  the  results,  which 
would  form  an  interesting  article  for  readers  of 
“N.  & Q.,”  under  the  heading  of  ^‘Cardinal  Mai 
in  the  Vatican  Library.”  What  a pity  no  Life 
of  his  Eminence,  like  that  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti 
by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Murray,  President  of  Maynooth 
College,  has  as  yet  appeared  in  English.  There 
are,  1 believe,  abundant  materials  at  hand.  He 
died  at  Albano,  on  September  8,  1854,  and  left 
all  his  MSS.  to  the  Vatican.  J.  Dalton. 

Norwich. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  GERMANY. 

The  republication,  in  a collected  form,  of  those 
English  minor  writings,  mostly  of  modern  date 
it  will  appear,  which  Literature  has  sanctioned 
by  the  names  of  Essays,  Critiques,  or  Reviews 
has  been  greeted  with  much  applause  in  Germany. 
The  publishing  firm  of  Otto  Meissner  of  Ham- 
burg has  just  issued  the  first  volume  of  a series 
of  what  is  generally  on  the  Continent  called 
English  Essays  {Enf/lish  Essays,  8vo,  pp.  322. 
Hamburg : Otto  Meissner,  1869) ; and,  according 
to  the  prospectus,  four  such  volumes  will  be  pub- 
lished yearly  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  eigh- 
teen-pence (half-thaler)  each.  Paper  and  print  are 
veiy  good.  The  prospectus  says : — 

“ One  of  the  most  beautiful  blossoms  of  English  litera- 
ture consists  in  those  short  compositions  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Essa3’^s.  The  cultivation  of  this 
sort  of  literary  production  is  very  ancient  in  England; 
such  men  as  Bacon  and  Addison,  Hume  and  JefFiw,  Car- 
13’ le  and  Macaula3'  having  earned  no  small  part  of  their 
fame  b3'  performances  of  this  kind.  In  our  time  the  great 
critical  periodicals,  as  The  Edinburgh,  The  Quarterlg, 
The  Westminster,  and,  from  beyond  the  ocemi,  the  North 
American  Review,  form  the  chief  depot  of  similar  contri- 
butions from  different  authors. 

“From  these  rich  treasures  it  is  proposed  to  publish  a 
collection  of  the  most  eminent  among  them,  under  the 
title  of  English  Essays.  As  the  predilection  for  English 
literature  is  more  and  more  on  the  increase  on  the  Con- 
tinent, it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  present  as  well  as 
the  following  volumes  will  meet  with  a gracious  recep- 
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tion  from  a large  circle  of  readers.  The  contents  is  to 
be  of  the  most  diversified  nature,  as,  according  to  Goethe’s 
saying  — 

‘ He  who  brings  much,  something  will  bring  to  man}'.’ 
Compositions  on  Belles  Lettres,  on  History  and  Biograph}-, 
on  Voyages  and  Travels,  on  Sociology,  on  Art  and  Natural 
Science  will  be  found  to  alternate  in  each  volume.” 

The  promise  is  very  good^  and  fairly,  very  fairly, 
kept  by  this  first  volume,  although  most  of  the 
contents  deserve  the  appellation  of  reviews  better 
than  that  of  essays,  if  v/e  -wish  to  measure  the 
latter  term  by  those  excellent  productions  of 
Bacon,  Addison,  Montaigne,  Lamb,  Southey’s 
most  charming  papers  in  The  Doctor,  &c.  5 but  it 
seems  the  word-  essays,  in  its  literary  sense,  has 
become  much  more  expanded  than  at  Bacon’s, 
Montaigne’s,  or  even  Addison’s  time.  At  all  events, 
the  bill  of  fare  is  very  good,  and  Germans  who  are 
not  able  to  read  the  articles  in  the  original  re- 
views and  journals  cannot  but  be  thankful,  very 
thankful,  for  the  undertaking.  The  contents  of 
vol.  i.  are — Modern  English  Poets”  {Quarterly 
JReview,  April,  1869;  Lord  Palmerston  ” (from 
the  volume  of  biographies  by  Miss  Martineau)  ; 

Lord  Derby’s  Translation  of  the  Iliad  ” {Edin- 
hurgh  Review,  January,  1865) ; “ Edmund  Kean” 
(a  review  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hawkins’s  two  volumes, 
The  Life  of  Edmund  Kean,  (in  the  Athenceum, 
No. 2160, 1869)  ; the  excellent  article  on  ^^Madame 
DcAwadd'  {Edinburgh Review,  April,  1865)  ; Char- 
lotte Bronte  ” (a  review  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  excel- 
lent Life,  from  the  North  American  Review, 
October,  1857)  ; Alexander  von  Humboldt  (by 
Miss  Martineau) ; Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  ” 
(a  review  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Major’s  Life,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1868)  ; Robert  Owen  ” 
(a  review  of  Mr.  Booth’s  Robert  Owen,  from 
The  Athenceum,  No.  2182,  1869);  Nuremberg” 
(an  excellent  review  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Whitling’s 
charming  Pictures  of  'Nuremberg,  from  the  North 
American  Review) ; to  which  is  added,  as  a kind 
of  appendix,  Longfellow’s  splendid  descriptive 
poem  of  that  — 

“ Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of 
art  and  song  ” ; 

and,  lastly,  ^‘The  True  Story  of  Lady  Bju’on’s 
Life  ” {Macmillan,  September,  1869),  which  has 
created  as  much  painful  interest  on  the  Continent 
almost  as  in  England ; and  the  very  words  in  the 
beginning  of  which,  “ The  story  of  the  mistress 
versus  wife,”  and  its  bad  taste,  ignorant  violation 
of  family  affairs,  and  disregard  of  all  truly  womanly 
feelings,  have  created  a storm  of  disapprobation 
against  the  vile  gossip  contained  in  this  story. 

If  I have  given  too  long  an  explanation  of  the 
little  volume,  it  has  been  merely  to  show  the 
thankfulness  with  which  such  literary  undertak- 
ings, as  regards  England’s  rich  and  racy  literature, 
are  received  on  the  Continent. 

Hekmann  Kindt. 


BEMOND. 

In  Mr.  Furnivall’s  edition  of  Hymns  to  the 
'Virgin  and  Christ,  published  by  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  there  occurs  a word  which  he  has 
abandoned  in  despair.  It  is  found  at  p.  61,  in  the 
following  stanza: — 

“ Quod  resoun,  ‘in  age  of  .xx.  3eer, 

Goo  to  oxenford,  or  lerne  lawe.’ 

Quod  lust,  ‘harpe  & giterne  pere  may  y leere. 

And  pickid  staffe  and  buckelere,  pere-wi^to  plawe. 

At  tauerne  to  make  wommen  myrie  clieere. 

And  wilde  felawis  to-gidere  drawe, 

And  be  to  hemond  a good  squyer 
A1  ny3t  til  pe  day  do  davv'e.” 

I venture  to  suggest  the  following  explanation. 
In  Anthony  a Wood’s  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  (ed.  Gutch,  1792), 
vol.  i.  p.  263,  under  the  year  1263,  it  is  related 
that — 

“ Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  a little  before  the 
feast  of  St.  Mathias,  Prince  Edward  the  King’s  son 
returning  from  Paris  took  his  journey  with  his  army 
towards  the  Marches  of  Wales,  and  passing  to  Oxford, 
the  Burghers  thereof  shut  up  their  gates  against  him 
(certain  discomposures,  occasioned  by  the  Barons,  being 
then  on  foot)  so  that  he  was  forced  to  go  through  the 
Northern  suburbs  to  the  King’s  Hall  in  Magdalen  parish, 
and  there  to  continue  till  the  next  morrow,  at  what  time 
he  and  his  retinue  departed.  In  the  mean  time  the  Clerks 
being  shut  within  the  Town,  and  denied  a sight  of  their 
Prince  (whose  company  they  much  desired  within  the 
walls)  and  their  'usual  and  daily  sports  in  Beaumont,  came 
to  Smithgate  to  have  permission  to  go  out  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  one  of  the  Baillives  being  there,  flatly  denied 
them,  and  bid  them  begone  to  their  respective  Inns,  Upon 
this  they  returned,  and  having  got  axes,  sledges,  and 
other  weapons,  as  also  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  by 
force  took  from  the  Fletchers’  shops,  came  in  great  multi- 
tudes and  broke  the  Gate  open.” 

The  same  story  is  told  in  verse  by  Robert  of 
Gloucester  (p.  640,  ed.  Hearne),  wbo  calls  “ Beau- 
mont ” Reumound  or  Beumond. 

I therefore  conjecture  that  hemond”  is  the 
same  as  Beumond,  Beumound,  or  Beaumont,  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  students  of  Oxford,  for- 
merly the  site  of  a palace  built  by  Henry  L, 
the  name  of  which  still  remains  in  Beaumont 
Street.”  ^^Tobe  to  bemond  a good  squyer  ” is 
to  be  a constant  frequenter  of  Beaumont  and  an 
associate  of  all  the  idle  and  dissolute  students  of 
Oxford.  The  mention  of  oxenford  ” in  the 
advice  of  resoun  ” appears  to  suggest  this,  and 
it  is  curiously  confirmed  by  a reference  to  the 
Oxford  Munimenta  Academica,  ed.  Anstey.  At 
p.  24  we  find  it  was  ordained,  that  by  the  authority 
of  the  chancellor  an  inquisition  should  be  made  at 
least  once  a year,  de  perturbatoribus  pads  et 
publicis  tabernariis  et  utentibus  arte  ‘ bokel arise  ’ 
ac  mulierculas  in  cameris  suis  detinentibus  ” — a 
regulation  which  may  serve  as  a comment  upon 
the  wild  fellows  and  tavern  haunters  of  the  poem. 
At  p.  526  is  an  account  of  a quarrel  between  a 
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servant  and  a scliolar,  who  had  fallen  out  over  a 
game  of  “ swerd  and  hokelere  ” or  ‘‘  pykyd  staff.” 
If  we  combine  with  these  the  fact  that  at  p.  39 
the  number  of  regents  of  the  streets  appointed  to 
keep  order  outside  the  north  gate  is  six,  while 
only  two  were  told  off  for  duty  without  the  east 
gate,  it  will  be  evident  that  bemond  ” or  Beau- 
mont, to  which  the  north  gate  led,  was  more  dis- 
orderly than  any  other  suburb  of  Oxford.  In 
Loggan's  map,  ‘‘  Beaumont  ” appears  as  an  open 
space  in  front  of  “ The  White  Friars,”  and  Wood 
tells  us  that  Edward  II.  gave  his  palace  in  Beau- 
mont, “ which  was  near  to  their  own  mansion,”  to 
the  Carmelites.  (Wood,  Hist.  i.  248.) 

WiLLiAsi  Aldis  Weight. 


EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND  IN  1549. 

The  following  interesting  document,  which  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Decreets,  &c.,  kept 
in  her  Majesties  General  Register  House  for  Scot- 
land,” merits  attention  as  affording  evidence  of 
the  desire  of  those  in  power  to  promote  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  Scotland  more  than  three  cen- 
turies ago. 

Of  Mr.  William  Nudrie  or  Niddrie  nothing  is 
known,  neither  have  any  of  the  elementary  works 
enumerated  in  the  letter  been  found  in  any  library 
in  Scotland.  This,  however,  is  not  very  remark- 
able, as  the  volumes  naturally  met  the  same  fate 
as  that  which,  in  more  civilised  times,  attends 
school-books.  Even  at  a subsequent  date  the 
numerous  elementary  books,  the  existence  of 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  Testaments  of  our 
Scotish  printers  and  publishers,  have  entirely 
disappeared.  Thus,  one  copy  of  Cicero's  Select 
Epistles,  defective  in  the  title,  but  fortunately 
having  the  imprint  and  device  at  the  end,  is 
believed  to  be  the  solitary  existing  specimen 
of  the  works  of  that  class  which  issued  from 
the  press  of  Robert  Smyth,  an  Edinburgh  printer 
and  publisher  in  1583.  It  is  bound  up  with  other 
works  of  Cicero  printed  by  Bynneman  at  London, 
and  was  picked  up  for  a trifle  some  years  since, 
having  been  originally  in  the  library  of  a country 
clergyman. 

Smyth’s  Testament  was  given  up  by  his  relict, 

Jonet  Gairdin,”  in  name  and  behalf  of  David 
and  Issobell  Smyth  bairnis  and  his  Airs.”  Smyth 
died  on  May  1,  1602.  Both  as  a printer  and 
bookseller,  from  the  stock  on  hand,  he  must  have 
been  a very  extensive  trader,  especially  in  school 
and  psalm-books.  Of  the  Select  Epistles  of  Cicero 
he  had  no  less  than  1274  copies  in  sheets.  Of  these, 
but  one  solitary  copy,  defective  in  the  title,  is 
supposed  to  exist.  The  following  device  at  the 
end  precedes  the  date : Edinburgi  apud  Rober- 
tum  Smytheum.  Anno  Do.  1583  ” (12"’°).  A seal 
placed  upon  a salmon  in  a flowing  river,  probably 
meant  for  the  Frith,  is  in  the  foreground  j two 


hills,  indicating  perhaps  Arthur’s  Seat  and  Salis- 
bury Craigs,  are  behind  j at  the  back  is  a building 
with  a tower  or  steeple.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
rude  production,  and  very  unlike  the  devices  of 
other  printers  of  the  period  : — 

“ Aiie  Letter  maid  to  Nwdrye  his  factouris  and 

assignayis  Makand  mentioun  That  quhair  ye  said  M"-' 
Williame  hes  set  furth  for  ye  better  instructiouii  of  3oung 
Childeryn  in  the  art  of  grammar  to  he  taucht  in  Scotis, 
diuerse  volumes  following : That  is  to  say,  Ane  schort 
introductioun  Elementar  digestit  into  seuin  breue  taibles 
for  ye  commodious  expeditioun  of  thame  that  ar  de- 
sirous to  reid  and  write  the  Scottis  toung,  Orthoepia  tri- 
linguis,Compendian£B  Latinse  LingujB,Note  Calographice, 
Index  Tables,  Manuall,  breuelie  introducing  the  yniouu 
of  the  pairtis  of  orisoun  in  greik  and  latene,  Speichis  with 
thair  accidencis,  Meditaciones  in  grammaticem  disparte- 
rianam,  Meditaciones  in  publium  {sic')  Meniographum  et 
sapientum  dicta,  Trilinguis  literature  Syntaxis,  Trilinguis 
graramatice  questiones,  Ane  Instructioun  for  bairnis  to  be 
lernit  in  Scottis  and  latene.  An  esement  for  educatioun 
of  30ung  gentillmen  in  literature  and  vertuous  exerci- 
tioun,  Ane  Ave  for  Scottis  men  to  reid  the  frenche  toung, 
with  ane  exhortatioun  to  ye  nOblis  of  Scotland  to  favour 
thair  aid  freindis.  The  genealogie  of  Inglishe  Britonis, 
Quotidian!  Sermoiiis  formule,  e Pub.  Terencii  Affri 
Comediis  Decerpte,  in  consideratioun  quhairof,  Geuis  and 
Grantis  speciale  licence  to  ye  said  Williame  his  fac- 
touris and  assignayis  to  have  onlie  the  prentting  of  ye 
saidis  volumes  during  ye  space  of  ten  3eiris  nixt  and 
immediatlie  followond  ye  dait  heirof  or  of  ony  vtheris 
volumes  yat  it  sal  happin  him  to  be  author  or  setter  furth 
during  ye  said  space  Avith  command  in  the  samyn  to  all 
and  sindrie  oure  souerane  lord  and  ladyis  subjectis  als 
Aveill  prantaris  buke  sellaris  as  vtheris  personas  Avithin 
this  realme,  that  nane  of  thame  tak  vpon  hands  to 
prent,  sell,  cause  to  be  prentit,  orsauld  Avithin  yis  realme, 
the  saidis  volumes  or  ony  of  thame  during  ye  said  space 
hot  onelie  ye  said  Maister  Williame  his  factouris  and 
assignayis  foirsaidis  noiv  to  buy  ony  vtheris  sortis 
of  impressioun  of  ye  foirsaidis  volumes,  Bot  yame  yat 
salbe  prentit  be  ye  said  Maister  Williame  his  factouris 
and  assignayis,  And  yat  yai  nor  nane  of  yame  do  nor 
attempt  anything  incontrair  yis  licence  vnder  all  havie 
Charge  and  offence  yat  yai  or  any  of  yame  may  commit 
and  intent  aganis  our  soueraneis  maiesties  in  that  parte ; 
And  yat  in  recompensatioun  of  ye  trauelles  and  Chargeis 
sustenit  and  to  be  sustenit  be  ye  said  Maister  Williame 
his  factouris  and  assignayis  foirsaidis  In  ye  furthsetting 
and  prenting  of  ye  saidis  Amlumes.  At  Edinburgh  ye 
xxa]  daA^  of  August  the  3eir  of  God  say  v‘=  x liij  3eiris 
1549.”  " J.  M. 


ASCENTS  OF  MONT  BLANC.* 

Albert  Smith’s  Stoip  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  Mr. 
Auldjo’s  Narrative  of  the  Ascent  (3rd  edit.  1856), 
partially  afford  a key  to  the  list  of  strangely- 
altered  English  names  quoted  by  Henry  F.  Pon- 
SONBY.  The  ascensionists,  on  Aug.  13,  1851,  were 
the  Hon.  W.  E.  Sackville  West,  Charles  G. 
Floyd,  Frederick  Philips,  Albert  Smith,  and  H. 
Vansittart.  This  last  is  the  Wensithait  (G.  M.),” 
so  puzzling  to  Mr.  Ponsonby.  Albert  Smith 
writes : — 

“ Mr. Vansittart,  Avho  followed  us  up,  did  an  uncommonly 
plucky  thing.  He  started  from  Chamouni  Avith  one  guide 

* See  4th  S.  iv.  261,  361. 
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only.  They  carried  all  they  had  between  them : slept,  1 
can’t  think  where,  for  they  never  came  to  the  Grands 
Mulets ; and  reached  the  top  as  soon  as  we  did.” 

Undreti,  Capitaine,  12  aoiit,  1818,”  was  Cap- 
tain Underhill,  U.N.,  who  made  the  ascent  on 
Aug.  13,  1819,  not  1818.  Pedwel  ” was  Samuel 
Pidwell,  accompanied  by  Martin  Atkins,  also 
English,  and  Gabriel  Hedrengen,  a Swede.  Al- 
pedecolatt,  8 juill.  1852,”  is  certainly  mysterious ; 
nor  does  the  following  extract  from  the  above- 
quoted  work  seem  to  throw  much  light  upon 
it:  — 

“ Seven  attempts  were  made  this  season  (1852)  to 
reach  the  summit,  and  of  these  aspirants  the  only  suc- 
cessful ones  Avere  Messrs.  J.  D.  H.  Brown  and  

Goodall,  both  English,  in  July.  Amongst  those  Avho 
failed  were  Mr.  Lake  Bussell  and  son,  Mr.  Somes,  Mr. 
Grosvenor,  Mr.  Kennard,  Mr.  Bulwer,  Mr.  Usher,  and 
Mr.  John  Owens,  an  American  comedian.  The  weather 
was  continuously  worse  than  had  been  knoAvn  for  some 
years.” 

Mr.  Auldjo  mentions  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
and  Messrs.  Blackwell,  Birkbeck,  and  Mr.  B. 
Richardson,  as  having  successfully  made  the 
ascent  in  August  1854;  but  says  nothing  of  any 
attempts  during  the  following  September.  He 
also  notes  the  famous  ascent  by  the  (late)  Rev. 
Charles  Hudson,  Mr.  E.  S.  Kennedy,  and  a small 
party  of  gentlemen,  by  a new  route  and  without 
guides,”  in  August  1855.  Whether  any  resem- 
blance can  be  traced  between  these  names  and 
the  remaining  ones  quoted  by  Me.  Ponsonby,  the 
ingenious  will  determine. 

Apropos,  at  one  of  those  pleasant  suppers  which 
Albert  Smith  was  wont  to  give  in  his  ^^Mont 
Blanc”  room,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  (and  con- 
cerning which  Me.  Sala  has  cheerily  discoursed 
in  a paper  entitled  “ Shows,”  published  in  Temple- 
Bar  for  June,  1863),  there  were  present,  besides 
the  host.  Dr.  Hamel  (whose  ascent  in  1820  was 
so  fatally  interrupted),  Mr.  Auldjo,  and  Francois 
Favret,"  the  Chamouni  guide;  to  say  nothing 
of  a veritable  Swiss  girl  in  cantonal  costume, 
and  a great  St.  Bernard  dog.  This  was  a nota- 
ble contingent  from  Mont  Blanc  to  meet  in  a 
London  room  by  chance,  at  a date  before  an 
Alpine  Club  existed,  to  form  a bond  between 
mountaineers.  Indeed,  I have  a hazy  recollection 
that  some  other  ascensionist  was  also  present,  but 
my  pocket-book  entry  affords  no  other  names 
than  the  above.  In  those  days  my  youthful 
sympathies  lay  rather  with  the  drama  than  the 
Alps;  and  to  hover  about  Charles  Kemble  and 
T.  P.  Cooke,  who  were  both  of  the  company,  was 
engrossing  enough  for  me  that  evening.  Mr. 
Auldjo  may  remember  the  occasion.  It  was  on 
January  21,  1854. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  permit  me  to  re- 
mark that,  in  my  last  communication  regarding 
it  (p.  261),  Mer  de  la  Cote  ” should  read  Mur 
d^  la  Cote,”  and  should  read  ^‘TairrazT 

A Swiss  Teamp. 


POETEY  OF  THE  EaTHEE  OF  MiLTOH.  — Th© 
reader  of  Professor  Masson’s  Life  of  Milton — for 
the  completion  of  which  we  are  all  wistfully 
looking,  not  without  protest  against  the  over- 
long  delay — will  remember  that  in  chapter  two- 
an  account  is  given  of  a fine  old  Queen  Elizabeth 
gentleman  ” (Phillips’  words),  John  Lane,  as  a poety 
or  call  him  versifier;  and  that  among  other  things- 
are  unearthed  certain  lines  of  his  addressed  to  the 
paternal  Milton,  and  of  the  paternal  Milton  to* 
Lane,  with  tart,  not  to  say  contemptuous,  com- 
ment, more  especially  on  the  manuscripts  of  Lano. 
From  even  such  inadequate  examination  of  the- 
Lane  MSS.  as  I have  hitherto  been  able  to  makoy 
I rather  think  that  out  of  the  mass  of  them  selec- 
tions might  be  gleaned  well  worthy  revival ; and 
at  any  rate  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the 
composer  of  York  ” and  Norwich”  lead  me 
to  hesitate  in  accepting  the  Professor’s  sweeping 
condemnation,  based  as  it  is  avowedly  on  a mere 
looking  over  the  manuscripts.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
I feel  sure  that,  spite  of  his  severity  on  the  elder 
Milton’s  lines  to  Lane,  Professor  Masson  will  be 
agreeably  disappointed  to  find  that  the  sonnet  ia 
question  is  not  the  only  surviving  specimen  of  his, 
muse.  I have  the  pleasure  to  submit  another 
and  immensely  superior  little  poem — if  the  great 
word  be  allowable — come  upon  during  other  re- 
searches. It  is  found  in  the  following  somewhat 
notable,  but  for  long  unread  volume,  by  the  odd- 
witted  author  of  the  Compter's  Commonwealth : — 

“ Fennor’s  Descriptions,  or  a True  Relation  of  Certaine. 
and  diuers  Speeches,  spoken  before  the  King  and  Queenes 
most  excellent  Maiestie,  the  Prince  his  highnesse,  and' 
the  Lady  Elizabeth’s  Grace.  By  William  Fennor,  His 
Maiesties  Seruant.  London,  Printed  by  Ed^vard  Griffiu 
for  George  Gibbs,  and  are  to  bee  sold  at  his  shop  in 
Pauls  Church-yard  at  the  signe  of  the  Flower-Deluce. 
1616.”  4to. 

Here  are  the  lines  verbatim  et  literatim : — 

“ In  Laudem  Authoris. 

“ What  Enthousiasmos,  Avhat  celestiall  spirit, 
what  sacred  fury  doth  thy  braines  inherit  ? 

When  as  without  the  libertie  of  time, 
with  reason  thou  dost  couch  thy  Avitty  ryme 
So  quicke,  so  nimble,  and  acute  that  all 
Avise  men,  will  hold  thy  wit  Canonicall. 

Why  shouldst  thou  not  then  Aveare  a wreath  of  bayes, 
nay  a whole  groue  of  Lawrell  to  thy  praise 
On  thy  ingenious  temples,  seeing  no  man 
can  match  thee,  our  times  best  Ouidian  ? 

Though  in  this  wit-blest  age  ther’s  many  men, 
haue  gain’d  them  endlesse  glory  by  their  penne. 

Yet  none  of  these  could  euer  say  like  thee, 
that  Avhat  they  writ  Avas  done  extempore. 

Therfore  Avere  I thy  Patrone  and  possesst 

but  halfe  that  Avealth  Avherewith  some  men  are  blest: 
Thou  shouldst  for  euer  in  thy  life  inherite 
meanes,  as  were  correspondent  to  thy  merit ; 

And  being  dead  thy  name  should  line  inroul’d, 
not  in  course  parchment,  but  rich  leaues  of  gold. 

loHN  Mkltoxne.” 

If  the  scrivener  crop  out  in  these  verses,  it 
must  also  be  admitted  that  the  close  has  a touch 
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of  poetic  elevation.  Fennor  claimed  to  be  a kind 
of  rough-and-ready  improvisatore,  which  explains 
allusions  in  the  lines.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
orthography  of  the  signature  is  ‘‘Meltonne.”  This 
agrees  partly  with  Lane,  who  celebrates  — 

“ Those  sweet  sweet  parts  Meltonus  did  compose.” 

Melton,  Mylton,  Meltonus,  Meltonne,  Milton, 
are  interchanged  variations  contemporaneously: 
but  be  it  noted  that  Melton,  not  as  above  Mel- 
tonne, is  the  spelling  of  the  Astrologaster.’^ 

Alexander  B.  Grosaet. 

St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

[These  lines  are  reprinted  in  Nichols’s  Progresses  of 
James  iii.  141,  and  are  there  attributed  to  John  Melton, 
author  of  Astrologaster,  or  the  Figure-caster,  1620,  4to. 
For  some  account  of  him,  see  “ N.  & Q.”  S.  xii.  420. 
Ed.] 

Dates  of  Entry  and  First  Publication  of 
Works  by  Daniel  Defoe. — Mr.  Lee  in  his  re- 
cently published  Life  of  Defoe  quotes  Jan.  27, 
1722,  as  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  Moll 
Flanders ; publisher,  W.  Chetwood. 

On  recently  searching  the  books  of  entry  at 
Stationers’  Hall  by  the  courtesy  of  the  treasurer, 
I find  that  it  is  entered  on  Jan.  12,  172|,  in  the 
name  of  Thos.  Edlin,  as  proprietor  of  the  whole 
copyright,  No  author’s  name  appears  in  the 
entry.  This  interval  of  fifteen  days  (from  Jan. 
12-27)  is  an  unusual  period  to  elapse  between 
entry  and  publication;  and  the  question  arises 
whether  Edlin  issued  a previous  edition  not  known 
to  Mr.  Lee,  or  whether,  he  having  obtained  the 
copyright  from  Defoe,  as  middle-man,  then  as- 
signed his  right  in  Moll  Flanders  for  publication 
in  succession  to  Chetwood,  Brotherton,  and  Bead, 
whom  Mr.  Lee  names  as  the  publishers  of  succes- 
sive editions.  He  may,  however,  have  been  the 
printer. 

While  on  this  subject,  I may  mention  that 
The  Family  Instructor  was  entered  March  31, 
1715,  the  same  day  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Lee,  in  the 
name  of  Eman.  Matthews  for  the  whole  copy- 
right ; no  author’s  name  appears.  Robinson  Crusoe 
(first  part),  which  Mr.  Lee  quotes  as  published 
April  25,  1719,  was  entered  on  23rd  in  the  name 
of  Wm.  Taylor  for  the  whole  copyright;  no  au- 
thor’s name.  The  second  part  of  the  same  work 
was  likewise  entered  in  a similar  manner  on  Aug. 
17,  1719,  three  days  before  publication;  and  the 
third  part  Serious  Beflections,”  &c.)  also  on 
Aug.  3,  1720,  likewise  three  days  before  publica- 
tion. 

I have  not  found  Defoe’s  own  name  mentioned 
anywhere  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers’  Company, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  any  previous  search 
has  been  more  successful.  Arthur  Hall. 

26,  Paterno.ster  Row. 

Upton,  De  Studio  Militari,”  etc.  : Addi- 
tional Plates. — I am  in  possession  of  a set  of 
proof  plates  belonging  to  this  work,  which  is 


believed  once  to  have  belonged  to  my  collateral 
ancestor  Sir  Thomas  Shirley  of  St.  Botulph’s 
Bridge,  in  Huntingdonshire.  Besides  the  plates, 
which  are  in  all  the  copies  of  Upton,  there  are 
the  following  extra  plates  of  seals  of  arms : — 

1.  A small  seal,  wdth  this  inscription,  ^^sigil- 
lum  Johannis  d’  Bosco.” 

2.  A seal  without  inscription  ; three  coats  im- 
paled — (1)  Boss,  (2)  Stafford,  (3)  Mortimer ; 
above  the  shield  an  anchor. 

3.  “S.  Willi  de  Hoo.”  Five  shields  of  arms 
in  a circle. 

4.  Sigillum  Henrici  de  Perci,  comitis  North- 
umbr.”  A man  in  action  holding  the  arms  of 
Percy  and  a banner. 

5.  Seal  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  with  two  shields  of  the  arms  of  Milo, 
Earl  of  Hereford.  The  stock  of  wood,  swans,  &c. 

6.  Seal  of  William  de  Mandeville,  Comes 
Esexim.  A large  seal;  the  earl  on  horseback,  with 
arms. 

7.  Seal  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  A 
large  seal,  also  his  secretum. 

8.  SeaPof  Elianor,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  with 
the  coat  of  Bohun,  &c. 

9.  Seal  with  the  arms  of  John  Montagu,  Knt., 
Lord  of  Werk. 

10.  Seals  of  John  de  Moun  (Mohun),  with  the 
arms  of  Mohun,  the  panels  and  engrailed  cross. 

Ev.  Pn.  Shirley. 

Lower  Eatington  Park,  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Marriage  in  a Presbyterian  Church. — The 
following,  from  the  Glasgow  Fmning  Citizen  of 
Nov.  4,  is  worthy  of  insertion  in  ‘^N.  & Q.”  as 
the  first  instance  we  have  noticed  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  marriage  in  a parish  or  other  Presbyterian 
church  in  Scotland : — 

“ Marriage  in  Church. — A marriage  was  celebrated  in 
Roseneath  parish  church  on  Tuesday  (Nov.  2),  and  al- 
though the  day  was  stormy,  the  ceremony  attracted 
numerous  spectators.  The  service  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Storey  (of  Roseneath)  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Lees 
of  the  Abbey,  Paisley,  who  stood  at  the  Communion  table 
[which  was  covered  with  a beautifully  embroidered 
cloth],  and  used  the  form  of  service  which,  modelled  on 
that  of  John  Knox,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Church  Service 
Society’s  volume,  Euchologion.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayers,  the  choir  chanted  the  128th  Psalm.” 

This  is  certainly  a step  in  the  right  direction ; 
and  although  new  to  the  present  generation  of 
Scotch  Preslbyterians,  cannot  be  termed  an  inno- 
vation, as  the  Rooh  of  Commoti  Order  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  1564,  contains  a ^^Form  of 
Marriage  ” to  be  used  in  church.  G.  B. 


Armorial. — I am  desirous  of  knowing  what 
family  bears  the  following  crest  and  arms ; they 
are  on  an  old  seal  in  my  possession,  which  being 
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much  worn  I am  unable  to  give  the  blazoning 
more  minutely.  Crest : A demi-lion  rampant  . . 
holding  in  dexter  paw  a crescent.  Arms : Gules^ 
a lion  rampant  regardant  in  base  . . , on  a chief 
. . three  crescents.  C.  SoTHERAif. 

Axtell  of  Bekehampstead.  — Can  any  cf 
your  correspondents  supply  me  with  the  name 
and  parentage  of  the  wife  of  William  Axtell  of 
Berkhampstead,  Herts^  and  also  his  parentage? 
His  daughter  Anne  married  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq. ; 
and  their  son,  Sir  Thomas  Taylor,  Bart.,  born  in 
1662,  was  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Headfort. 
In  Antiquities  of  Herts,  A.n.  1700,  at, 

p.  553,  Johan  Axtyl  ” is  mentioned  as  having 
signed  the  declaration  of  the  king’s  supremacy 
in  26  Henry  VIII.  At  p.  582,  William  Axtel  is 
mentioned  as  a chief  burgess  of  Berkhampstead 
in  1628 ; and  William  Axtel,  Gent.,  as  common 
cleric  in  *1639,  He  was  probably  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Taylor.  At  p.  589  it  is  stated  that  Henry 
Axtel,  a rich  man,  starved  himself,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Mary’s,  Berkhampstead,  April  22,  1625. 

Y.  S.  M. 

Bakee  Family. — I shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of 
your  readers  who  can  inform  me  who  Thomas 
Baker  of  Sissinghurst,  co.  Kent,  married;  also, 
who  his  son  Bichard  Baker,  living  temqj.  Henry 
VII.  married.  He  was  father  of  Sir  John  Baker, 
Knt.,  of  Sissinghurst,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  Henry  VIH.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a Privy  Councillor. 

Maeeice  Dexxy  Day. 

Manchester. 

Bell  Emblems  and  Ixsceiptioxs.  — Can  any 
of  the  readers  of  & Q.”  inform  me  what 
became  of  Mr.  J.  Mears’  collection  of  bell  em- 
blems, exhibited  in  1863  before  the  Ecclesio- 
logical  Society  ? W.  Maesh. 

Comicalities. — About  the  year  1835  appeared 
seven,  if  not  more,  sheets  entitled  The  Gallery  of 
Comicalities,  price  threepence  each ; part  vii.  has 
upon  it  embracing  all  the  humorous  sketches 
which  have  appeared  in  that  popular  sporting 
paper,  BelVs  Life  in  London,  during  the  last  year. 
Printed  and  published  by  William  Clement,  jun., 
170,  Strand,  of  whom  may  be  had  parts  i.  to  vi., 
of  which  two  million  copies  have  been  sold.” 
My  copy  has  been  cut  up  for  a scrapbook,  but 
while  taking  them  off  the  old  paper  to  place  them 
in  a new  book,  I find  the  above  information  ; and 
on  the  fourth  sheet,  that  six  hundred  thousand 
copies  were  sold  of  the  first  three.  It  also  notices 
the  names  of  Seymour,  Chatfield,  Aiken,  and 
others and  characteristic  portraits  ”by  ^^Cork- 
screw (he  is  his  own  godfather),”  and  “ deserves 
the  title  of  Lavater  the  Second.”  Who  may  this 
draughtsman  be  ? 

I have  many  woodcuts  of  each  of  the  sheets, 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  by  whom  the  earlier 


sketches  were  drawn.  The  later  ones  were  sup- 
plied by  Kenny  Meadows  and  by  John  Leech 
(some  four  are  signed)  especially  in  part  vii.  If 
any  collector  has  the  sheets  in  a perfect  state,  he 
may  probably  be  enabled  to  supply  a short  resume 
of  each,  which  will  no  doubt  form  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  history  of  this  art  of  illustration. 
Some  early  ones  were  drawn  by  Bobert  Cruik- 
shank.  About  the  same  period  was  issued  a sheet 
or  two  of  ^^Comicalities,”  being  the  woodcuts 
printed  in  Hood’s  Comic  Annual  or  some  work  of 
that  sort.  Those  I have  also  got,  but  the  cuts 
being  separated,  all  clue  is  lost  to  their  history. 

W.‘P. 

Alexandee  Davies  of  Ebeey.  — What  is 
known  of  this  gentleman,  whose  heiress  married 
Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor,  and  brought  with  her  the 
London  property  by  which  the  house  of  IVest- 
minster  has  gained  much  of  its  present  import- 
ance ? C.  J.  B. 

Desceiptioxs  wanted.  — Can  any  one  kindly 
point  out  to  me  a detailed  description  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Louise  of  Orleans,  Duchess 
de  Berri,  wife  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  or 
of  the  celebrated  divine.  Dr.  Sacheverell  P 

Heementedde. 

Doses  Mageie  Bex  Feemaxxe  me  fi:  fe  : 
(fieei  fecit)  mcccccxxix.  — The  above  is  the 
inscription  on  an  old  chalice  at  Ferny halgh 
Chapel  in  Lancashire.  I should  like  to  know 
who  Dosus  Maguir  was,  and  any  particulars  con- 
cerning him  ? Some  of  your  readers  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  curious  and  interesting  legend 
of  Fernyhalgh  may  perhaps  be  able  to  inform  me 
if  this  Lex  Fermanne  named  in  the  inscription  on 
the  chalice  can  be  identified  with  the  founder  of 
the  chantry  at  Lady  Well.  J.  G.  Jx. 

Bobeet  Dexkix  of  St.  Dennis,  in  Cornwall, 
was  ejected  during  the  interregnum,  but  returned 
to  his  living  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  when 
he  is  said  to  have  entered  into  a religious  contro- 
versy with  John  Milton.  No  Life  of  the  poet  I 
have  consulted  makes  any  mention  of  this.  What 
authority  is  there  for  the  statement  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Davies  Gilbert’s  Parochial  History  of 
Cornwall*  Geo.  C.  Boase, 

Feasee  Bivee. — Could  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  height  above  the 
sea  of  the  famous  terraces  of  the  Fraser  river  in 
British  Columbia  ? By  so  doing  they  would  very 
much  oblige  F.  W.  Bextox. 

Gesexies  at  Oxfoed.  — Would  any  of  the 
readers  of  N.  k Q.”  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  of  the  following  somewhat  curious  anec- 

[*  The  same  statement  is  made  in  Walker’s  Sufferings 
of  the  Clergy,  Part  ii.  p.  229.— Eo.] 
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dote,  -wliicli  I extract  from  the  London  J^lajazine 
for  March  1821,  voL  iii.  p.  303  ? — 

“ Professor  Geseuius  of  the  University  of  Halle,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Orientalists  now  living,  lately 
visited  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  copying  for  pub- 
lication an  apocryphal  Hebrew  writer,  of  which  a perfect 
MS.  exists  only  at  Oxford.  It  so  happens  that  the  apo- 
crj'phal  work  in  question  appears  to  have  been  thought 
genuine  b}^  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
fessor having  come  to  the  ears  of  a certain  society,  he  Avas 
solicited  by  them  to  renounce  it,  as  it  might  tend  to 
unsettle  the  belief  of  the  multitude.  He  replied,  that  he  had 
made  truth  his  object  through  life,  and  hoped  he  should 
continue  to  do  so  to  the  last.  Money  Av^as  then  offered  to 
him.  ‘Gentlemen,’  said  the  professor,  ‘you  have  mis- 
taken 3^our  man — if  money  had  been  my  object,  I should 
not  haA^e  gh^en  myself  all  this  trouble  to  publish  a work 
by  Avhich  I know,  from  the  limited  sale  it  Avill  haA^e,  that 
I must  be  a loser.’  And  he  indignantl}’’  quitted  an  assem- 
bly so  little  scrupulous  of  its  morality,  and  capable  of 
offering  such  an  insult  to  a man  of  character.” 

Is  this  anecdote  founded  on  fact  ? What 

society  ” is  here  meant  as  undertaking  to  dis- 
suade Gesenius  from  pursuing  his  investigations, 
and  then  attempting  to  bribe  him  ? 

From  a notice  of  his  life  in  the  Conversations 
Lexicoyi,  it  appears  that  Gesenius  visited  Oxford 
in  1820,  v^dth  a view  of  gathering  additional  ‘ 
materials  for  his  lexicographical  works,  and  it  is 
pretty  broadly  hinted,  that  his  researches  were 
discouraged  and  obstructed  by  the  Orthodox 
part}",”  and  that  he  did  not  meet  with  that  cour- 
tesy which  his  distinguished  reputation  might 
have  been  expected  to  secure  for  him  at  Oxford. 

H.  Tolmie. 

Greek  Painting. — An  early  Greek  painting  of 
St.  Mark,  St.  Mary,  &c.,  has  an  inscription  in 
capital  letters  describing  it  as  the  work  of — 
ANA2TA2IOT  AOTAOT  TOT  ©EOT. 

Is  anything  known  of  this  Anastasius  ? 

J.  C.  J. 

Greek  Ring  Inscription. — T have  in  my  pos- 
session an  antique  Greek  ring.  It  is  of  gold,  and 
contains  a flat  pale-blue  stone,  looking  more  like 
a washed-out  amethyst  than  anything  else.  The 
inscription,  which  puzzles  me,  is  the  word  which 
is  engraved  in  the  centre  of  the  stone,  viz.  'UKpos. 
This  I have  in  vain  tried  to  decipher,  so  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay  it  before  those  wdio  are  more  profound 
Greek  scholars  than  myself.  B.  0.  Tl. 

Henry  VI.  Badges. — What  were  the  royal 
badges  of  Henry  VI.  ? I have  seen  an  old  paint- 
ing described  as  the  arms  of  Henry  VI.  and  his 
badges.  The  outer  margin  is  decorated  with  the 
well-knoAvn  devices  of  the  antelope  and  swan  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  besides  these,  with  a white 
sail  on  golden  yards,  superscribed  with  a motto  I 
cannot  read.  It  looks  like  EnBieu  je  suis.”  The 
inner  margin  contains  the  arms  of  France  and 
England  repeated.  The  centre  contains  the  royal 
shield  surrounded  by  the  following  badges ; — A 


shield  or  with  an  eagle  gules  ” ] a golden  pea- 
cock ,•  four  red  roses ; two  beacons  tred ; two 
plants  with  golden  fruit  or  flowers,  possibly  broom 
pods ; a crescent  and  star  ; rays  shooting  upwards  ; 
a bird’s  talon  or  claw  ] a red  and  white  rose  with 
ermine  spots  on  the  leaves ) an  ostrich  feather 
with  the  motto  “ Ich  dien.” 

Henry  F.  Ponsonby. 

Keating’s  “History  oe  Ireland.” — Would 
some  reader  of  “N.&Q.,”  who  is  an  Irish  scholar 
and  has  access  to  Keating’s  History  of  Ireland  (in 
Irish),  give  me  the  list  of  the  names  of  settlers  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  as  it  appears  in 
that  wmrk?  O’Connor  and  Maliouy,  in  their 
translations  of  Keating,  have  given  lists  of  those 
names,  but  as  they  vary  I should  very  much  wish 
to  have  the  list  as  it  is  found  in  the  original. 

Oswald. 

London  Tokens  oe  Seventeenth  Centery. 
I have  a farthing  token,  reading  — Obv.  yax. 
CHANDLER.  IN=G.  E.  H.  J rev.  S.  M.  C.  L.  A.  T.  C.  H, 
— a bull’s  head.  Can  any  of  your  readers  versed 
in  old  London  topography  assist  me  to  ascertain 
the  locality  intended  by  these  initials  ? 

J.  S,  S. 

Mallia  Cadreene. — I should  be  much  obliged 
by  a translation  of  these  two  words,  which  appear 
on  one  of  the  Oxford  tokens  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ? J.  S.  S. 

Names  oe  Scottish  Martyrs.  — In  the  early 
days  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  two  women,  I 
think  aunt  and  niece,  were  martyred  by  being 
tied  to  stakes  on  the  sea-shore  under  high  water 
mark ; the  niece  being  fastened  nearer  shore  than 
the  aunt,  in  hopes  that  the  sight  of  the  latter’s 
death  might  shake  her  constancy.  Will  some  of 
your  correspondents  learned  in  Scottish  ecclesi- 
astical history  be  so  good  as  to  supply  their 
names  ? Hermentrede. 

Theophiles  Botanista. — 

“ Eural  Beauties ; or  The  Natural  History  of  the  F our  fol- 
loAving  Western  Counties — Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Dorset- 
shire, Somersetshire,  by  Theophilus  Botanista,  M.D.,  Avith 
Additional  Remarks.  London : printed  and  sold  by  W. 
Fenner,  1757,  12mo.” 

Is  there  anything  known  about  the  real  author 
of  this  book  ? G.  C.  Boase. 

Nicholas  Udall  S.  iv.  391.)  — Seeing  in 
“N.  & 0,.”  certain  notes  about  Nicholas  Udall 
reminds  me  of  a book  I purchased  at  a stall  in 
Bloomsbury  a feAV  days  ago ; it  is  called  The  Key 
to  the  Holy  Tonyue,  by  John  Udall,  imprinted  at 
Leyden,  iSOSj  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
description  given  of  this  book  in  a letter  to  the 
Geifitleman^ s Mayazine,  Ixxii.  493.  Hutchins,  in 
his  History  of  Dorset  (1803),  ii.  604,  says  that 
this  edition  of  Udall’s  Hehreiv  Grammar  is  very 
scarce,  and  considers  him  to  be  the  same  man  as 
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John  Uvedalo,  a learned  scholar  in  James  I.’s  time^ 
son  of  Sir  William  Uvedalo,  Knt.,  of  Dorset.  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  whether  I have 
obtained  a rare  book  or  not  ? * Also,  what  rela- 
tion was  this  John  Udall  to  Nicholas  Udall  the 
author  of  Ralph  Roister  Roister  ? 

J.  S.  Udal. 

10,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

Vaxjx  Family. — Can  any  one  tell  me  of  any 
accessible  pedigrees  of  the  Vauxs  of  Steersby,  co. 
of  York?  J.  T. 

Wilson. — In  Hunter’s  History  of  Shefield,  at 
p.  277,  is  given  a pedigree  of  the  family  of  Wilson 
of  Broomhead.  From  an  extract  in  my  posses- 
sion, I find  that  Randle  Holme  (deputy  garter), 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Wilson  of 
Chester,  Gent.  Her  elder  brother  Charles  was 
born  July  26,  1647,  and  living  unmarried  in  1670. 
When  did  he  die,  and  was  he  ever  married,  and  if 
ao  did  he  leave  issue  ? Y.  S.  M. 

Wynne. — Dr.  John  Wynne  was  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  1715-1740.  Who  was  his  wife  ? 

Y.  S.  M. 


Zamaeiel. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  letter  of 
a child  about  five  or  six  years  old  should  have 
preserved  the  name  of  an  author  otherwise  un- 
known. In  the  Life  of  Charlotte  de  la  Tremoille, 
Countess  of  Derby,  lately  published  (Bond.  1869, 
p.  11),  is  a letter  from  her  to  her  mother,  in 
which  she  says  : “ I know  seventeen  psalms,  all 
the  quatrains  of  Pibrac,  all  the  huitains  of 
Zamariel,”  &c.  Upon  which  the  authoress  of  the 
Madame  Guizot  de  Witt,  observes  (p.  12)  : — 

“ Most  Protestant  families  have  kept  up  the  pious 
habit  of  learning  the  Psalms  by  heart : some  people  yet 
remember  the  quatrains  of  Pibrac,  but  who  has  ever 
heard  of  the  huitains  of  Zamariel  ? The  measure  of  the 
verse  and  the  name  of  the  poet  have  alike  vanished 
from  the  memory  of  men.” 

In  Brunet’s  Manuel  du  Lihraire  (iv.  627)  will 
be  found  a list  of  editions  of  Pibrac,  a manuscript 
of  which  this  year  sold  in  Paris  for  1000  francs 
{Bibliophile  Fran(^ais,  iii.  62,  No.  548),  at  the  sale 
of  the  library  of  M.  le  Baron  J.  P.  Can  any  one 
give  information  about  Zamariel  ? 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

[“  Zamariel  ” was  a nom  deplume  of  Antoine  de  la  Roche 
Chandieu,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Huguenots  and 
voluminous  writers  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
“ huitains  of  Zamariel,”  to  which  Madame  Guizot  de 
Witt  refers,  are  better  known  by  the  title  the  author 
himself  bestowed  upon  them,  namely,  Octonaires  sur 
la  Vanite  du  Monde,  and  have  been  redeemed  from 
oblivion  by  Du  Verdier.  The  Messrs.  Haag,  in  their 

[*  At  the  sale  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Maskell’s  books  it  only 
fetched  3s. — Ed.] 


La  France  Prote$tante  (s.  v,  “ Chandieu,  Antoine  de,*^ 
tom.  iii.  p.  332),  have  selected  one  from  them  as  a speci- 
men of  his  poetical  talent.] 

Bishop  Richaed  Willis.  — Richard  Willis, 
who  died  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1734,  was  son 
of  a capper  in  Bewdley — once  the  staple  trade,  but 
now  extinct  in  that  ancient  borough.  A short 
account  of  him  appears  in  Chambers’  Biographical 
Illustrations  of  Worcester' shire,  which  states  that  his 
descendants  at  the  time  of  that  publication  (1820) 
held  the  manor  of  Malden,  under  a lease  from 
Merton  College  granted  to  him.  As  this  bishop 
was  perhaps  the  most  eminent  native  of  a town 
with  which  1 have  been  long  connected,  I wish 
to  know  where  I can  find  an  account  of  his  life, 
and  whether  his  descendants  still  exist  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Thomas  E.  Winnington. 

[An  excellent  memoir  of  Bishop  Richard  Willis  is 
given  in  Cassan’s  Bishops  of  Winchester,^3.xt  iii.  215-222,' 
as  well  as  in  his  Bishops  of  Sherborne  and  Salisbury, 
pp.  202-209.  Bishop  Willis’s  wife,  Isabella,  was  buried 
in  the  north  vault  of  Chelsea  church,*Nov.  1727,  but  he 
was  interred  in  Winchester  cathedral.  This  prelate, 
when  on  the  throne  of  Gloucester,  and  then  labouring 
under  a fit  of  the  gout,  was  waited  on  by  a clergyman  of 
his  diocese,  who  having  remarked  that  the  gout  removed 
and  kept  off  all  other  maladies,  proceeded  to  congratulate 
his  lordship  on  having  taken  a new  lease  of  his  life.  On 
which  the  bishop  replied  to  his  fiatterer — “ Have  I taken 
a new  lease  of  my  life  7 Then  I can  assure  you  it  is  a 
lease  at  a rack  rent.”] 

Gold  Medal,  1602. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
explain  the  legend  on  a gold  piece  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  the  date  1602,  and  its  diameter  1|-  inch  ? 

Obv.  Bust  with  ruff  and  richly  ornamented 
dress ; sceptre  fleury  in  right  hand,  globe  in  left, 
inscribed  — 

“ cadet  . A . LATERE  . TUO  . M:  ET  . X . M . A . DEX- 
TRIS  . TVIS  . ELIZ  . REGINA.” 

Rev.  Draped  female  figure  standing  with  right 
foot  on  a dragon  and  the  left  on  a snail,  crown 
over,  supported  by  two  hands  emanating  from 
two  full  faces  representing  sun  and  moon,  in- 
scribed— 

“ CASTIS  . DIADEM  A . PERENKE  . 


Portsmouth. 

[The  inscription  on  this  gold  medal  is  taken  from 
Psalm  xc.  7:  “ Cadent  a latere  tuo  mille,  et  decern  millia 
a dextris  tuis.”  ( Vulgate.)  There  is  a notice  of  it  in  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  New  Series,  iii.  72.  No  example 
is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.] 

God’s  Seejeant  Death. — 

“ It  may  be  God’s  Serjeant  (Death)  in  their  apprehen- 
sions, hath  arrested  them,  ready  to  carry  them  before  the 
dreadfull  Tribunall  of  a just  and  terrible  God.”— John 
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Brinsley,  2nd  treatise  On  Mystical  Implantation,  or  Graft- 
ing the  Son  of  God  in  Man,  or  rather  Man  in  God,  p.  97, 
1652. 

This  bold  figure  of  speech  seems  not  new  to  me. 
Does  it  occur  in  any  of  our  older  poets  or  drama- 
tists? J.  A.  G. 

[This  figure  of  speech  be  found  in  the  dying  words 
of  Hamlet  (Act  V.  Sc.  2)  : A 

“ You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance. 

That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act. 

Had  I but  time  (as  this/e/Z  sergeant,  Death 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest),  O,  I could  tell  you.” 

Again,  in  Shakspeare’s  74th  Sonnet : 

“ When  that/eZZ  arrest. 

Without  all  hail,  shall  carrj’’  me  away.” 

So,  in  Silvester’s  Dubartas  : 

“ And  Death,  serjeant  of  the  eternal  Judge, 

Comes  very  late  to  his  sole  seated  lodge.”] 

Stccardian  Laays. — In  The  Times  of  Nov.  18, 
1869,  there  is  an  extract  from  the  Italian  paper 
The  Nazione,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
Siccardian  laws.  Can  you  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
expression  Siccardian?  A. 

[The  Siccardian,  or  more  properly  Sichardian  laws,  are 
the  same  as  the  Eoman  constitutions,  i.  e.  the  decrees 
and  decisions  of  the  Koman  emperors,  and  forming  a part 
of  what  appear  in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian 
as  imperial  edicts,  &c.  Several  collections  of  these  were 
made  from  age  to  age  : all  or  nearly  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  lost.  In  1528,  Joannes  Sichardus  recovered 
some  fragments  of  the  constitutions  from  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus  to  Diocletian,  and  published  them  at 
Basle ; and  to  these  the  correspondent  of  2'he  Times  no 
doubt  refers.  Sichardus  has  subjoined  the  ancient  inter- 
pretatio,  together  with  a collection  of  the  Novellce  Consti- 
tutiones  of  Theodosius,  Valentinian,  and  other  emperors. 
His  edition  is  without  annotations  ; but  in  the  margin  he 
has  inserted  various  readings.] 

CALEDONIAN  FORESTS. 

(4‘^  S.  iv.  335.) 

Pliny  {fllist.  Nat.,  lib.  iv.  c.  30)  observes: 
‘Griginta  prope  jam  annis  notitiam  ejus  Romanis 
armis  non  ultra  vicinitatem  silvse  Caledonise  pro- 
pagantibus.’"  It  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a 
fact  that,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  there  did  exist  in 
the  island  of  Britain  what  he  terms  ‘^silvte  Cale- 
donise,”  thus  indicating  wooded  districts  in  Cale- 
donia : so  that  the  only  point  for  consideration  is 
the  localit3^ 

We  find  in  Christopher  Irvine’s  Ilistorice  Sco- 
ticce  Nomenclaiura  Latino-Vernacula  (Edin.  1682  ) 
these : — 

“ Caledonia.  It  properly  signified  that  countrey  that 
lay  alongst  the  face  of  the  Hiih,  from  Aberdene  unto 
Cumberland. 


“ Caledonia  Sylva,  was  a great  Wood  that  run  alongst 
the  faces  of  those  Hills  of  Caledonia.  It  divided  the 
Scots  and  Picks:  and  being  well  furnished  with  Wild 
Game,  especially  with  fierce  white  Bulls  and  Kine,  it  was 
the  place  of  both  their  huntings,  and  of  their  greatest 
Controversies.” 

Valerius  Flaccus  terms  tbe  sea  between  Gaul 
and  Britain  the  Caledonian  Ocean ; and  Ausonius 
designates  it  as  the  Caledonian  Sea — that  is  to 
say,  the  highway  to  Caledonia,  for  it  has  never 
been  asserted  that  the  southern  portion  of  Britain 
bore  that  name. 

The  existence  of  forests  in  North  Britain  at  a 
very  remote  period  of  history  is  beyond  doubt. 
In  one  part  of  the  country  a Caledonian  wood  of 
very  considerable  extent  existed  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Lyon.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  is 
clear  and  distinct,  having  been  proved  sct'ipto,  as 
we  shall  immediately  show. 

The  learned  John  Selden,  who,  from  his  great 
legal  acquirements  and  research,  was  at  one  time 
on  the  point  of  being  created  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  the  author 
of  a work  well  knowm  to  historical  and  legal 
students  as  Selden’s  lltles  of  Honour.  In  the 
second  edition  of  this  valuable  treatise,  the 
writer  mentions  that  he  had  in  his  hand  whilst 
writing  a fair  charter  or  parchment,  executed 
in  1171,  in  favour  of  Morgund,  the  son  of  Gil- 
locher,  Earl  of  Mar,  in  which  the  earldoms  of 
Mar  and  of  Moray  were  granted  to  Morgund  and 
his  heirs.  This  deed  was  executed  at  Burne- 
muthe  in  the  Merse,  ^.  e.  Berwickshire.  It  may  be 
asked,  How  had  Selden  access  to  a charter  rela- 
tive to  a Scotch  earldom  ? But  the  answer  is 
plain: — He  was  Keeper  of  the  Records;  and  we 
know,  from  Rymer’s  Focdera  and  from  Palgrave,* 
that  a great  mass  of  documents  connected  with 
the  competition  between  Bruce  and  Baliol  were 
taken  to  London,  and  are  still,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  not  been  dilapidated  by  time,  preserved 
among  the  records  in  the  Tower.  Amongst  these 
is  one  particularly  interesting  to  the  Scotch  anti- 
quary as  regarding  the  old  territorial  earldoms ; 
and  in  a memorandum  relative  to  Donald,  Earl 
of  Mar,  express  reference  is  made  to  the  charter 
granted  by  King  William  to  Earl  Morgund,  which 
appears  to  have  then  been  in  the  Earl’s  possession. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  William  and  his 
brother,  who  had  gone  to  England  to  be  present 
at  the  injudicious  coronation  of  the  heir-apparent 
of  Henry  11.,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  that 
ungrateful  youth  to  assist  him  in  a rebellion 
against  his  father  on  condition  of  a cession  being 
made  to  William  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland.  Upon  William’s  return, 
he  took  measures  to  promote  the  expected  rising, 
but  was  delayed  in  his  arrangements  by  the  revolt 

* Documents  and  Records  relative  to  the  History  of 
Scotland,  royal  8vo,  1837,  p.  21. 
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in  the  North  of  Scotland  of  the  men  of  Moray- 
shire. This  was  ultimately  put  down ; and  it  was 
then,  or  about  that  time,  that  Morgund  proceeded 
to  the  Lowlands  for  his  investiture.  He  found 
that  William  had  gone  towards  the  Borders,  and 
was  then  in  Berwickshire,  whither  he  followed 
him,  and  found  him  with  his  army,  attended  by 
his  counsellors,  in  what  was  termed  his  New 
Forest.’’  The  words  of  the  charter  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ Sciatis  presentes  et  futtiri  Morgundiim  filium  Gil- 
locheri  quondam  Comitis  de  Marre,  in  mea  presen tia 
venisse  apud  Hindhop  Burnemuthe,  in  mea  nova  foresta, 
decimo  Kalendarum  Junii,  anno  gratise  mclxxi.,  petendo 
jus  suum  de  toto  comitatu  de  Marre,  eorum  communi 
consilio  et  exercitu  regni  Scotiee  ibidem  congregate.” 

This  forest  unquestionably  covered  a very  great 
portion  of  Berwickshire,  and  it  is  understood  ves- 
tiges of  it  may  yet  be  traced.  It  extended  to  the 
walls  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  then  in  possession  of 
the  Scotish  monarch.  Burnmouth,  which  is  still 
known  by  that  name,  is  about  six  miles  north- 
ward from  that  town. 

In  the  year  1173  William,  having  been  cer- 
tiorated that  the  younger  Plemy  had  risen  in 
rebellion  against  his  father,  redeemed  his  pledge, 
and,  crossing  the  Tweed,  after  the  usual  fashion 
of  the  times,  devastated  the  counties  of  which  he 
had  been  promised  possession ; but  a stop  was 
very  speedily  put  to  his  progress,  as  he  was  driven 
back  to  Berwick,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
English,  and,  as  a proper  punishment  for  his 
double-dealing,  had  his  town  of  Berwick  taken 
from  him  and  burnt.  When  reconstructed,  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  New  Forest  j 
supplied  the  timber. 

No  doubt  this  only  proves  the  existence  of  a 
forest  in  this  part  of  Caledonia  in  1171,  but  it 
leads  to  the  inference  that  there  must  have  been 
an  older  forest  than  this  New  Forest.  Indeed  we 
may  assume  this  when  we  reflect  that  one  of  the 
principal  amusements  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland  I 
and  their  predecessors  in  that  district,  the  Kings  j 
of  Northumberland — when  not  engaged  in  quar-  i 
relling  with  their  neighbours — was  hunting  the  i 
wild  bears  and  wolves  with  which  the  country  | 
abounded,  and  whose  lairs  must  of  necessity  have  i 
been  amongst  woods.  Some  of  your  readers  may  ! 
remember  that  Barclay,  in  one  of  his  rare  works,*  i 
states  that  so  late  as  1563  wolves  still  existed  in  i 
the  forests  of  Athol  j and  that  her  majest}^  Queen  i 
Mary  was  present  at  a giaind  hunting-feast,  in  j 
which,  besides  an  immense  supply  of  deer  (360  in 
number),  five  wolves  were  killed.  In  the  same 
book  the  author  remarks  that  the  Earl  of  Athol 
had  with  him  2300  mountain  Scots  — 

“ quos  VOS  liic  Scotos  sjjlvestres  appellatis,  quibus  nego- 
tium  dedit  ut  cervos  congerent  ex  sylvis  et  montibus 
Atholise,  Badenochi,  Marias,  Moravias,  aliisque  vicinis 
regionibus.” 

* Barclalus  contra  Monarchomachos,  Paris,  IGOO,  4to. 


From  the  remains  of  the  trunks  of  trees  which 
have  been  found  in  the  bogs  and  morasses  in  the 
Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  it  is  apparent  that  at  one 
period  (perhaps  when  Pliny  lived)  there  were 
forests  in  those  places. 

In  the  interior  parts  of  Scotland  there  is  also 
evidence  of  forests.  As  an  instance:  — In  the 
county  of  Kincardine,  the  Commonty  of  Cowie 
was  usually  designated  the  Forest  of  Cowie,” 
indicating  that  there  had  been  a forest  there.  In 
December  1831,  while  digging  peats  and  clearing 
away  the  moss  of  Kincardine,  there  were  found 
the  remains  of  some  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Caledonia.  There  was  discovered  at  the 
bottom  of  the  moss,  about  ten  feet  below  its  surface, 
a number  of  oaken  faggots  charred  at  the  ends  and 
arranged  in  a circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  there 
had  been  a fire,  for  what  purpose  is  uncertain. 
The  faggots  had  been  cleft,  and  there  were  marks 
of  edged  tools  upon  them.  Near  this  place  was 
found  a target,  which  consisted  of  a circular  oaken 
board  covered  with  hide.  The  faggots  were  very 
hard,  and  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  ebony. 
These  facts  demonstrate  that,  at  a time  not  later 
than  that  of  Severus,  there  must  have  been  v/ood 
used  for  all  purposes  growing  in  that  district,  and 
probably  in  the  very  vicinity  of  the  spot  where 
these  relics  were  found. 

After  much  consideration,  we  are  inclined  to 
dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  that 
there  was  no  wood  at  all  in  Scotland,  and  to 
hold  that  the  ‘‘Sylvee  Caledonise”  was  pretty 
much  as  described  by  Christopher  Irvine  in  his 
useful  little  book. 

As  to  the  assertion  of  some  writers,  who  have 
placed  the  Caledonia  forest  at  one  time  in  Kent 
and  at  another  time  throughout  Lincolnshire,  it 
carries  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it. 

W.  H.  Loga^t. 

Bor  wick-on-T  weed. 


So  far  as  the  slight  notices  to  be  gathered  from 
Roman  writers  give  information  respecting  the 
state  of  Caledonia,  I think  they  tend  to  confirm 
the  general  opinion  that  has  been  formed  respect- 
ing it,  that  it  was  covered  to  a great  extent  with 
wood.  Of  course  I do  not  enter  into  the  question 
as  to  the  limits  of  ancient  Caledonia,  which  pos- 
sibly never  had  distinct  boundaries,  but  I assume 
that  it  was  coextensive  with  what  was  latterly 
known  as  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  Strabo,  who 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
is  the  first  who  shows  by  his  account  that  he  had 
a tolerably  correct  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
island.  He  says  (iv.  c.  6,  ed.  Tauchn.)  : eWi  5’ 

-J]  TTAetcrrTj  rrjs  rrjcrov  Tredias  Kal  Karddpvyos — ^‘The 

most  of  the  island  is  level  and  wooded.”  And, 
again  : 7t6\€is  6’  ahrSiu  elaiv  ol  Spvyol — The  woods 
are  their  cities  ” : no  doubt  mere  stockades,  like 
what  the  New  Zealanders  of  the  present  day 
have. 
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It  isj  however,  Pliny  (born  a.d.  23,  died  a.d.  79) 
who  first  introduces  us  to  the  CcJedonian  woods 
in  the  following  passage  {N.  II.  iv.  30,  1,  ed.  Le- 
maire)  : — 

‘•Triginta  prope  jam  aniiis  notitiam  ejus  Komanis 
armis  non  ultra  vicinitateni  silvai  Caledoniae  propagan- 
tibus.” 

It  may  indeed  be  a question  whether  the  Homan 
armies  had  penetrated  so  far  north  when  Pliny 
wrote,  but  he  must  at  all  events  have  heard  of 
the  woods  of  Caledonia,  A few  years  later  oc- 
curred the  campaigns  of  Agricola  (a.d.  78  to  a.d. 
84)  in  which  we  find  Tacitus  repeatedly  referring 
to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  the  Homan 
troops  encountered.  Woods  and  marshes  (“  silvte 
et  paludes”)  are  alwa3\s  mentioned  as  the  two 
chief  obstacles  that  impeded  their  progress.  It  is 
in  the  sixth  campaign  of  Agricola  (a.d.  83),  when 
he  had  fairly  got  into  Scotland  and  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  Caledonians,  that  we  hear  (c.  25) 
of  the  soldiers  boasting  of  the  ‘‘  s^dvarum  et  mon- 
tium  profunda”  v/hich  they  had  surmounted j 
and  when  the  Caledonians  made  a night  attack  on 
his  camp — believed  to  have  been  at  Lochore, 
where  ditches  and  other  traces  of  a Homan  camp 
are  still  to  be  seen — we  are  told  by  Tacitus  (c.  26) 
“ Nisi  paliides  et  sylvfe  fugientes  texissent,  de- 
bellatum  ilia  victoria  foret.”  Then  we  have  the 
great  battle  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  (a.d.  84), 
and  in  the  speech  put  by  Tacitus  into  the  mouth  of 
Galgacus,  he  says  (c.  31),  when  complaining  of 
the  treatment  which  his  countrymen  received 
from  the  Homans,  “ Corpora  ipsa  ac  manus  sylvis 
ac  paludibus  emuniendis,  inter  verbera  ac  contu- 
nielias,  conterunt.”  When  Agricola  (c.  33)  ad- 
dresses his  soldiers,  he  warns  them  that  the  same 
woods  which  they  had  succeeded  in  passing  on 
their  way  to  the  North  would  prove  fatal  to 
them  in  a retreat  with  an  enemy  hanging  on  their 
rear:  ^^Nam  ut  superasse  tantum  itineris,  sylvas 
evasisse,  transisse  mstuaria,  pulchrum  ac  decorum 
in  frontem,  ita  fugientibus  periculosissima,  quae 
hodie  prosperrima  sunt.”  And  then  after  the 
Caledonians  were  defeated  we  are  told  (c.  37)  that 
Agricola  caused  the  horsemen  to  traverse  the 
vroods  where  they  were  less  dense,  “ simul  rari- 
ores  sylvas  equitem  persultare  jussit.” 

It  is  thus,  I think,  evident  that  Agricola  had 
impressed  the  mind  of  his  son-in-law  Tacitus 
with  the  idea  that  the  difficulties  of  the  war  arose 
principally  from  the  thickly  wooded  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  numerous  marshes.  I suppose 
that  no  one  will  deny  that  in  early  times,  before 
drainage  was  understood,  Scotland  was  covered 
with  lochs  and  marshes.  If  this  is  granted,  I do 
not  see  why  there  should  bo  any  doubt  as  to  woods 
being  also  predominant. 

In  Florus  we  have  the  woods  twice  referred 
to  ; once  (i.  17,  3)  where  he  calls  it  Calidonius 
saltu?,”  and  compares  the  Ciminius  saltus  ” in 


Etruria  to  it  as  being  equally  full  of  terror  to  tra- 
vellers ; and,  again  (lii.  10,  18),  where  he  says, 

Calidonias  sequutus  in  silvas,”  but  Florus  is  re- 
ferring to  Caesar’s  expedition  to  Britain,  and  is 
evidently  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  ever 
reached  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  At  all 
events  it  is  a proof  that  Florus  was  acquainted 
with  the  woods  of  Caledonia.  Then  Ptolemy 
speaks  of  Ka\-r]UvL‘js  Spvjxos,  and  coming  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  a.d.  211,  we  have  the 
same  reference  to  its  woods  in  Ilerodian  (iii.  48) 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  defeated  barbarians 
escaped  to  the  woods — ak\u  rcns  ueu  pqMa  ",7;/  ^ (puy^ 
Kal  dieX'ivdavov  eV  re  oqv'xols  koX  eXecri ; and  at  the 
same  period  we  find  Dion  Cassius  thus  speaking 
of  Severus : is  ti)u  KaX7}dov'iav  ’ icai  diiojy 

a.vTT,Vj  afxh'OrjTU  Trpdyixara  ecr^e,  rds  re  u\as  riixvcai’^  Kol 

rd  pL^riojpa  KaroLcrKdirrcav,  rd  re  'i/Vf]  xojupvcou  — “ He 
made  an  expedition  into  Caledonia,  and  penetrat- 
ing into  it,  he  performed  wonderful  deeds,  cutting 
down  woods,  levelling  high  ground,  and  filling 
up  marshes.”  Again : we  find  in  Eumenius 
{Panegyr.  ad  Confiantin.  7)  the  following  passage, 
bringing  the  description  of  the  country  down  to 
A.D.  306-337 : ^‘Non  dico  Caledonum,  aliorumque 
Pictorum  silvas  et  paludes,  sed  nec  Hiberniam 
proximam.”  This  paneg3n’ic  of  Constantine  is 
said  to  have  been  pronounced  by  Eumenius  a.d. 
310.  In  fact,  in  every  case  when  an  ancient 
writer  has  occasion  to  mention  Caledonia,  the 
wooded  state  of  the  country  seems  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  and  I do  not,  therefore,  see  how  there 
can  be  any  doubt  that  this  vras  its  general  cha- 
racter. 

The  state  of  Scotland  even  in  mediaeval  times 
shows,  I think,  that  woods  continued  to  be  its 
marked  character.  I take  Dumfriesshire,  with 
v\^hich  I am  best  acquainted,  but  I have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a fair  specimen  of  the  other  parts  of 
Scotland.  I find  the  following  passage  (p.  131) 
in  that  very  valuable  work  entitled  History  of 
Dumfries  by  William  McDowall  (Edin.  A.  and  C. 
Black,  1867,)  on  this  subject,  confirming  the  view 
which  I have  adopted  : — 

“ In  the  thousand  years  which  elapsed  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Agricola,  no  perceptible  impression  seems  to  have 
been  made  on  the  original  woodlands  of  the  county. 
When  the  Scoto-Saxons  settled  within  its  vales,  they 
found  clumps  of  forestiy  in  all  directions;  and  hence  the 
frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  district  of  the  Saxon 
term  weald,  which  signifies  ‘ a woody  place.’  Familiar 
instances  are  found  in  tlie  names  Ruthwald,  Mousewald, 
Torthorwald,  and  Tinwald ; and  in  the  following,  where 
the  word  appears  in  its  modern  form  : Locharwood,  Priest- 
wood,  Helwood,  Netherwood,  Meiklewood,  Norwood, 
Blackwood,  Kinmountwood,  Dunskelh'wood,  Woodhall, 
Woodlands;  and  in  others,  such  as  Hazelshaw,  Black- 
shaw,  Cowsbaw,  Laneshaw,  and  Bonshaw,  in  which  a 
synonymous  word  for  ‘ wood  ’ is  introduced.  The  oaks, 
firs,  and  birches  embedded  in  the  mosses  of  Nithsdale  and 
Annandale  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  same  fact ; 
and  fine  natural  w'ood,  the  progeny  of  primitive  forests, 
still  fringes  man}^  of  the  rivers  and  streams.  I'he  parishes 
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of  Morton,  Durisdeer,  and  much  of  the  neighbourhood, 
were  in  ancient  times  covered  with  trees,  the  resort  of 
the  wild  boar,  the  wolf,  the  stag,  and  other  animals  of 
the  chase.” 

I leave  some  other  correspondent  to  show  that 
much  of  Scotland  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  in 
the  same  woodland  state. 

Craufued  Tait  Eamage. 


WAS  MACBETH  THE  THIRD  MURDERER  OF 
BANQUO? 

(4^''^  S.  iv.  282,  412.) 

I cannot  see  that  Me,  Patois  has  made  his  case 
any  better  by  his  somewhat  lengthy  letter.  lie 
thinks  7X020  there  were  two  feasts — an  entertain- 
ment at  seven,  and  yet  a supper  at  midnight, 
when  the  night  was  ‘‘  almost  at  odds  with  morn- 
ing, which  was  which.”  Now^  besides  that  this 
rere-supper  seems  a very  strange  proceeding  after 
a late  dinner  at  seven,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  not  till  after  the  guests  had  gone  that 
the  night  was  almost  at  odds  with  morning.” 
Consequently  (as  Me.  Patoist  even  must  grant 
that  some  time  was  taken  up  by  the  banquet)  this 
rere-supper  was  between  ten  and  eleven,  just  in 
fact  when  the  guests  of  the  seven  o’clock  enter- 
tainment had  not  left  the  dining-hall  very  long. 
Now,  for  my  own  part,  I do  not  believe  there  was 
more  than  one  banquet  (which,  I think,  is  shown 
by  Act  III.  Sc.  i.  40-43, 

“ Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night : to  make  society’- 
The  sweeter  Avelcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone  ; ” 

where  I think  the  supper-time  and  the  seven 
o'clock  are  plainly  the  same,  as  otherwise  it 
would  be  very  harsh)  : and  I still  hold  to  the 
interpretation  of  Sc.  iv.,  which  I suggested,  but  I 
thought  it  well  to  show  the  strangeness  of  Me. 
Patoist’s  case  from  his  own  point  of  view. 

Me.  Patoist  seems  to  show  the  weakness  of  his 
arguments  by  harping  so  much  on  the  words 

agitated  condition.”  I suppose  any  man  who 
had  just  committed  a murder  would  be  in  an 
agitated  condition  ; at  any  rate  Me.  Paton  (who 
must  grant  that  Macbeth  Vvas  agitated,  if  only  by 
the  ghosts)  ought  to  be  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  say  the  third  murderer  was  not  or  would  not 
have  been  agitated. 

As  to  Me.  Paton’s objection  that  the  confidants 
of  Macbeth  I spoke  of  were  not  likely  to  commit 
murder  under  his  sanction,!  should  say  they  were 
just  the  sort.  Murders  are  generally  (always  such 
murders  as  these)  committed  by  sneaking  scoun- 
drels. A murderer  is  not  generally  a dignified 
character,  and  the  attempt  to  make  Eugene  Aram 
such  never  succeeded. 

The  apparition,  being  only  the  creature  of  Mac- 
beth’s imagination,  would  of  course  assume  all 


sorts  of  fearful  forms.  We  are  not  to  take,  in  a great 
poet,  every  little  point,  and  insist  on  the  agree- 
ment, as  if  it  were  a case  for  my  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice to  decide. 

I was  a little  too  hasty,  I must  admit,  in  saying 
that  the  third  murderer  gives  no  orders.”  He 
certainly  repeats  no  orders,”  for  the  orders,  I 
hold  with  Steevens,  relate  simply  to  the  time 
and  the  post  of  action,  both  which  things  Macbeth 
told  them  he  would  let  them  know. 

It  is  a great  pity  that  Me.  PatojST  seems  (by 
quoting  his  words  again)  to  be  resolved  to  stick 
to  his  error  about  the  striking  out  of  the  light. 
There  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  the 
first  murderer  struck  it  out. 

I cannot  see  why  Macbeth  should  disguise  him- 
self from  the  murderers.  That  he  would  from 
Banquo  and  Fleance  is  highly  probable. 

If  Macbeth  were  on  the  spot,  why  did  he  not 
settle,  or  get  settled,  Fleance,  whose  destruction 
was  far  more  desired  than  Banquo’s  ? 

When  Me.  PatojST,  in  a most  picturesque  man- 
ner, brings  in  the  apparition  nodding  Thou  art 
the  man,”  Me.  Paton  seems  to  be  nodding  too, 
like  the  good  Homer ; for  the  nodding  or  non- 
nodding of  the  apparition  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  before  us. 

Me.  Paton  does  not  touch  on  one  of  the  most 
important  points  which  I brought  forward  (con- 
sequently I consider  him  a convert  there).  I allude 
to  the  two  aside  .speeches,  which  are  very  im- 
portant, as  even  if  Macbeth  was  likely  to  try  to 
impose  on  the  murderers  he  would  certainly  not 
talk  nonsense  to  himself.  I did  not  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  repeating  myself,  so  have  only  touched 
on  points  where  it  seemed  requisite  to  say  some- 
thing fresh. 

Finally,  it  is  not  Shakspere’s  manner  to  con- 
ceal from  his  audience  the  facts  of  the  case ; nor 
indeed  of  any  dramatists  till  Byron  (who  did  not 
write  his  Manf  red  for  the  stage)  ; in  fact,  if  any- 
thing, the  audience  are  let  too  soon  into  the  plot. 
Then  again,  the  character  of  Macbeth  seems  to 
me  to  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  his  taking- 
part  personally  in  the  murder  of  Banquo.  Pro- 
fessor Gervinus  does  not  seem  to  me  happy  in  his 
comparing  Macbeth  and  Richard  HI.  (of  course  I 
mean,  in  both,  not  the  characters  of  history  but 
the  portraits  of  Shakspere).  Richard  III.  was  a 
knave  from  his  youth  up ; it  was  not  till  Macbeth 
was  advanced  in  life  that  he  was  tempted,  and 
fell.  Macbeth  was  personally  very  averse  to  shed- 
ding noble  blood.  It  was  long  before  he  could  be 
got  to  the  sticking  place  ” in  the  case  of  Duncan, 
and  long  and  bitterly  he  repented  of  that  crime. 
He  did  indeed  slay  the  grooms,  but  that  was 
considered  nothing  like  slaying  nobility  in  those 
days.  Such  a man  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  likely  to  have  murdered  Banquo  personally. 
At  almost  the  end  of  the  play,  he  prays  Macduff 
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(before  be  knew  tbe  strange  circumstances  of 
bis  birth)  to  stand  off,  not  from  cowardice,  but 
because  he  had  already  done  too  much  harm  to 
his  family.  Macbeth  was  a noble  but  weak  spirit  j 
Richard  IIT.  never  repented  but  of  doing  less 
harm  than  he  wished  to  do. 

I am  afraid  I have  encroached  too  much  on 
jmur  valuable  space,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
such  strange  and  novel  ideas  were  not  well  put 
upon  Shakspere,  unless  carried  out  by  very  strong 
evidence.  Erato  Hills. 

Trin.  Coll.  Cambs. 


THE  WORD  “METROPOLIS.” 

S.  iv.  335,  416.) 

Strictly  speaking,  and  looking  to  ancient  custom, 
the  Bishop  of  London  is  the  metropolitan  bishop, 
and  his  diocese  the  metropolitan  see.  The  true 
title  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  Patri- 
arch of  Canterbury=:the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
Constantinople,  &c.,  a apxh  Trarrjp,  chief  father  of 
all  the  fathers  of  the  church.  In  primitive  times 
the  chief  of  the  bishops  was  called  Metropolitan, 
because  he  lived  in  the  metropolis,  and  was  obliged 
to  live  there.  Chambers  says  in  his  Cijclojjce'dia, 
svb  voce — 

The  Roman  empire  having  been  divided  into  thirteen 
dioceses,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces  ; each 
diocese  and  each  province  had  its  metropolis  or  capital  ^ 
city,  where  the  proconsul,  or  the  vicar  of  the  empire,  had 
his  residence. 

“To  this  civil  division  the  ecclesiastical  was  afterwards 
adapted,  and  the  bishop  of  the  capital  city  had  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  and  pre-eminence  over  all  the  bishops 
of  the  province.  His  residence  in  the  metropolis  gave 
him  the  title  of  metropolitan. 

“ This  erection  of  metropolitans  is  referred  to  the  end  of 
the  third  centurj^  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
Nice.  Indeed,  Archbishop  Usher  and  de  Marca  maintain 
it  to_  be  an  establishment  of  the  Apostles,  but  in  vain. 
For  it  is  next  to  certain  that  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment was  regulated  on  the  foot  of  the  civil,  and  that 'it 
was  hence  the  name  and  authority  of  metropolitans  was 
given  to  the  bishops  of  the  capital  cities  of  the  empire  or 
the  provinces  that  composed  it.  This  is  so  true,  that  in 
the  contest  between  the  Bishop  of  Arles  and  the  Bishop  of 
Vienne,  each  of  whom  laid  claim  to  the  metropolitanship 
of  the  province  of  Vienne,  the  Council  of  Turin  appointed 
that  whichever  of  them  could  prove  his  city  to  be  the 
civil  metropolis,  should  enjoy  the  title  and  rights  of  eccle- 
siastical metropolitan.'' 

So  that,  after  all,  the  writer  in  The  Times  is,  at 
least,  guiltless  of  perpetrating  an  absurdity  ^4n 
styling  the  bishopric  of  London  the  metropolitan 
see.”  And  if  absurdity  there  be,  it  undoubtedly 
lies  the  other  way,  involving  a kind  of  a lucus  a 
non  Incendo  derivation. 

^ The  view  is  not  correct  that  every  metropolitan 
IS  an  archbishop.  The  Bishop  of  Montreal  is 
metropolitan  of  Canada;  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
18  metropolitan  of  India,  but  neither  of  them  are 
archbishops,  or,  at  all  events,  so  styled. 


At  the  risk  of  giving  offence,  I must  respectfully 
recommend  Tewars  to  his  logic.  If  the  capital 
city  ” of  a country,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  same 
countr}’-,  be  not  convertible  terms,  then  I have  to 
learn  what  are — certainly  two  and  two  andybi^r 
are  not. 

The  Editor  of  N.  & Q.”  stands  in  need  of  no 
apologist.  His  courtesy  is  quite  on  a par  with  his 
acquirements,  and  it  is  the  former  which  leads 
him  often,  I make  no  doubt,  to  insert  matter 
which  he  intends  not  for  a moment  to  endorse.” 
We  all  of  us  write  twaddle  very  often,  which,  but 
for  the  consideration  of  this  most  considerate  of  all 
editors,  might  probably  never  see  the  light. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 


Considering  that  a metropolis  is  the  chief  city 
of  a province  or  kingdom,”  and  that  the  word  can 
be  used  in  both  a civil  and  ecclesiastical  sense,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  error  in  applying 
the  term  “ metropolitan  see  ” to  either  of  the 
bishoprics  of  London  or  Canterbury.  London  is 
the  metropolis — i.  e.  the  civil  or  state  metropolis — 
of  England ; and,  as  R.  C.  L.  observes,  what  is 
connected  with  it  is  ‘‘metropolitan”;  ergo,  the 
bishopric  of  London  is  the  metropolitan  see.  But 
Canterbury  being  ecclesiastically  the  chief  city  of 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury,  is  also  a 
metropolis;  ergo,  its  bishopric  is  also  the  metro- 
politan see.  Speaking  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense, 
Athanasius  calls  Milan  the  metropolis  of  Italy  : 

“Omnes  Provinciae  [in  the  Italica  Dioecesis],  ut  in. 
civilibus  sub  ab  Imperatore  illis  dato  vicario,  itain  eccle- 
siasticis  Mediolanensi  pviinati,  ut  suo  metropolitano, 
parebant.  Quare  ab  Athanasio  Mediolanum  Italiee  metro- 
polis siciit  Romance  ditionis  metropolis  Roma,  nomiuatur.” 
(Crakantliorpe,  Defensio  Ecclesice  Anglicance.  Lon.  1625, 
p.  146). 

As  to  the  title  of  London  to  be  called,  excel- 
lence, the  metropolis,  I think  the  question  should 
be,  not  what  writer  and  what  Act  of  Parliament 
first  used  the  word  metropolis  to  signify  London,  but 
what  writer  and  what  Act  would  use  it  to  signify 
any  other  place  in  England.  A.  M.  S. 


LIVRE  TOURNOIS. 

S.  iv.  410.) 

Monsieur  le  Redacteur, — Je  m’empresse  d’en- 
voyer  a votre  correspondant  de  Palerme  (Mr.  H. 
Y.)  le  reuseignement  qu’il  demande,  dans  le  n°  98 
des  Notes  and  Queries,  an  sujet  de  la  “ Livre  Tour- 
nois.”  Etant  de  la  ville  de  Tours,  qui  a donne  son 
nom  a cette  monnaie,  je  suis  a meme  de  faire  les 
recherches  necessaires  pour  arriver  a un  bon  re- 
sultat. 

Charlemagne  partagea  la  livre  d’argent  (laquelle 
valait  5760  grains  ou  367  grammes,  128  milli- 
grammes) en  20  sous  de  12  deniers  chacun,  de 
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sorte  qiie  la  taiile  du  denier  etait  de  240  a la 
livre. 

En  j supposant  1/24  d’alliage,  le  denier  yalait 
done  34  centimes.  II  fut  en  outre  partage  en 
2 oboles,  pesant  chacune  12  grains. 

En  1103,  Philippe  mela  un  tiers  de  cuivre 
a I’argent  des  deniers.  li  institua  le  poids  de 
marc  a I’lisage  des  monnayeiirs^  en  prenant  pour 
cela  les  2/3  de  la  livre  de  Charlemagne,  e’est-a- 
dire  3840  grains  on  244  grammes  792  milliemes. 

Dix  ans  apres,  Louis-le-Gros  mit  la  moitie  de 
cuivre  dans  le  denier,  lequel  allaiit  toujours  en 
s’alterant,  finit  parn’etre  plus  qu’une  menue  mon- 
naie  de  cuivre,  jusqu’a  Louis  XI V,  sous  le  regne 
duquel  on  cessa  d’en  frapper. 

Des  le  XI V siecle,  les  populations,  pour  se  re- 
connaitre  an  milieu  de  la  confusion  monetaire, 
s’etaient  accoutumees  a prendre  pour  types  les 
monnaies  de  oertaines  localites.  Par  exemple  le 
Denier'  Tournois,  ainsi  appele  parce  qu’il  etait 
frappe  a Tours. 

La  monnaie  Tournois  avait  cours  dans  le  Midi, 
par  une  decision  de  Philippe-Auguste.  La  livre 
Tournois  etait  de  20  sous. 

Ceci  etant  donne,  en  se  servant  du  tableau  sui- 
vant,  on  arrivera  a troiiver  les  poids  et  la  valeur 
de  la  livre  Tournois  au  xiii®  siecle ; — 

Tahlemi  des  reductions  que  la  livre  de  Charlemagne  a 
souffertes  j^isqti’d  nos  jours. 

Liv.  Sons.  Den, 


Charlemagne  (768-1113) 66  08  00 

Louis  VI  et  Louis  VII  (1113-1158)  . 18  13  06 

Philippe-Auguste  . .' 19  18  00| 

S*  Louis  et  Philippe-1  e-Hardi  ...  18  04  11 
Philippe-le-Bel  (1285-1314)  ....  17  19  00 
De  nos  jours : 

La  livre  remplacee  par  le  franc  . . 1 00  03 


La  livre  Tournois  valait  sous  Philippe-Au- 
guste 20  francs  40  centimes  ,•  le  sou  1 franc  02 
centimes  et  le  denier  8 centimes. 

Le  Conservateur  de  la 

Bibliotheque  de  Tours,  Doeaxge. 

Tours. 


HORACE,  CARM.  I.  28. 

(4th  414^ 

It  is  a sad  thing  to  have  to  deal  with  so  per- 
severing an  opponent  as  Me.  Tew,  especially  on  a 
subject  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  up  now  for 
the  first  time.  V'et  I nmst  reply,  though  on  these 
dark  days  I can  hardly  see  to  write.  I will,  how- 
ever, be  as  brief  as  possible,  and  I will  not  take  up 
the  space  of  N.  & Q.”  with  another  line  on  the 
subject,  let  Me.  Tew  exult  over  me  as  he  will. 
To  begin:  Me.  Tew  might  have  saved  himself 
all  the  trouble  he  has  taken  about  Libera,  if  he 
had  been  aware  that  the  Latin  religion  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  the  marriages  and  births 
of  its  deities,  and  that  therefore  Libera  could  not 


be  the  daughter  of  Ceres.  She  was  in  fact  what 
the  Llindoos  call  the  Sakti,  or  female  power  of 
Liber and  one  of  the  best  things  in  my  Mytho- 
logy is  the  explanation  I have  given,  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  cause  of  their  union  with  Ceres  in 
the  temple  at  the  Aventine.  Further,  Libera  is 
not  Persephone,  the  spouse  of  Hades  ; for  the  Latin 
religion  knew  nothing  of  any  place  analogous 
to  the  Erebus  of  the  Greeks,  the  Sheol  of  the 
Hebrews ; it  assigned  the  departed  a different 
abode.  I was  not  aware  that  I had  been  antici- 
pated by  Cornutus  about  Proserpine  in  the  ode 
under  consideration ; but  I am  very  certain  that 
he  was  not  refuted  by  Macrobius,  because  it  was 
impossible. 

The  epodes  of  Horace  have  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  those  of  Pindar  and  the  Greek 
tragedians.  What  they  are  most  like  is  the  verses 
of  Catullus,  and  they  never  could  have  been  sung. 
It  was,  the  critics  think,  not  Horace,  but 
the  Grammatici  that  so  named  them,  and  pro- 
bably for  this  simple  reason,  that  in  his  collected 
works  they  were  placed  immediately  after  the 
odes,  just  as  Aristotle’s  Metaphysica  are  said  to 
have  been  so  named  as  being  placed  after  the 
Physica.  There  rnay  be  an  imitation  of  Simo- 
nides in  the  ode  in  question,  but  the  imitator  was 
the  interpolator,  not  Horace. 

The  passages  from  Bion  and  Sappho  are  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  It  is  of  the  hair  of  the  mourners, 
not  that  of  the  dying  person,  that  they  speak.  No 
one  denies  that  Persephone  was  the  mistress  of 
Erebus,  whither  the  Grecian  dead  went. 

Me.  Tew  says  that  the  issue  lies  between  me 
and  my  German  friends  on  the  one  part,  and 
Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  on  the  other.”  Be  it 
so  ; I will  boldly  reply  that  we  know  a vast  deal 
more  on  the  subject  than  they  did.  All  they 
have  to  tell  us  is,  that  Libera  was  also  called 
Proserpine,  but  they  give  no  proof  whatever  of 
the  identity.  One  of  them  was  an  orator,  the 
other  two  were  historians,  none  of  them  antiqua- 
ries like  VaiTO.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  a 
deal  of  fragmentary  knowledge  in  Varro  and 
others,  and  by  a long  induction  of  the  various 
religious  systems  that  have  prevailed  on  earth  we 
are  able  to  deduce  the  true  nature  of  every  sepa- 
rate system,  and  we  do  not  confound  them  as  the 
ancients  did.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the 
system  of  Latium  was  widely  different  from  that  of 
Hellas,  a thing  Cicero  did  not  know.  Except  as 
an  orator  and  as  a stylist  I rate  him  very  low, 
and  I may  mention  it  as  a proof,  that  in  the  large 
number  of  references  in  my  Mythology  of  Italy 
his  name  does  not  occur  more  than  ten  times. 

Thos.  Keightley. 
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Shakespeare  Glossaries  S.  iv.  432.) — 
In  common  with  most  Shakesperian  students  I 
slioiild  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Boltoh  Cornet  for 
any  facts  or  suggestions  helping  to  throw  light  on 
the  obscurities  of  Shakespeare’s  language.  But 
in  reference  to  his  recent  contributions  to  your 
columns^  it  is  enough  to  say  that  etymological 
science  consists  of  facts  and  reasons  and  principles, 
not  of  personal  and  purely  arbitrary  likes  and  dis- 
likes, preferences  and  aversions,  admissions  and 
rejections.  No  good  could  possibly  result  from 
mere  personal  altercation,  and  it  wmuld  be  useless 
to  discuss  Mr.  Cornet’s  unsupported  partialities. 
All  I propose  to  do  is  to  correct  his  misstatements, 
lie  says,  referring  to  my  explanation  of  the  verb 
halh  in  thQ  Eclinhurgh  Review,  ‘^He  fails  to  pro- 
duce even  one  example  of  its  use  in  addition  to 
that  which  I shall  have  occasion  to  quote  ” [from 
The  Taming  of  the  8hrew'\.  This  is  Mr.  Cornet’s 
statement.  The  fact  is,  that  I have  specially 
noticed  six  examples  of  the  verb  used  in  the 
literal  or  figurative  sense  I have  attributed  to  it : 
two  from  Shakespeare,  two  from  Spenser,  one  from 
Minshew,  and  one  quoted  by  Halliwell.  These 
were  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 
But,  as  1 have  recently  said,  they  might  easily 
have  been  largely  increased.  But  for  the  necessity 
of  economising  space,  I could  at  once  have  given 
from  my  own  notes  half  a dozen  additional 
examples. 

The  sense  in  which  Mr.  Cornet  explains  the 
verb  halh,  and  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  a dis- 
covery, is  the  sense  it  bears  in  almost  all  English 
dictionaries  old  and  new  j and  there  is  something 
irresistibly  ludicrous  in  solemnly  appealing  to 
Christopher  Wase  for  a meaning  vdiich  any  modern 
dictionary  would  have  afforded.  It  is  as  though 
one  should  say:  ^‘1  assert  on  the  authority  of 
Adam  Littleton  that  the  verb  depart  is  equiva- 
lent to  go  awayT 

The  Writer  oe  the  Article  on 
Shakesperian  Glossaries  in  the  “ Edinburgh 
Beview.” 

In  offering  an  interpretation  {cirde,  p.  367)  of  the 
phrase  — 

“ The  dram  of  eale 

Doth  all  the  iiohle  substance  of  a dout 

To  his  own  scandal,” 

I suggested  that  ‘Mhe  dram  of  eale”  may  mean 
“the  dram  of  wine  wherein  an  eel  has  been 
dressed.”  On  further  reflection,  it  appears  to  me 
that — still  retaining  the  same  general  sense  for 
the  passage — a yet  simpler  and  more  satisfactory 
meaning  for  “ the  dram  of  eale  ” may  be  assigned. 
The  word  dram,  as  we  all  know,  signifies  not 
only  “ a small  quantity  of  liquor,”  but  also  “ the 
sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce.”  In  this  sense  it  is 
written  either  drachm  or  dram — Ash’s  Dictionary 
(1775)  gives  the  latter  spelling.  Thus,  instead  of 
supposing  a rather  circuitous  sense  for  eale  (as  in 


my  original  note),  we  can  leave  it  in  its  primary 
and  direct  sense 5 and  understand  “'a  dram  of 
eale  ” to  mean  simply  and  exactly  “ an  extremely 
small  weight  or  quantity,  even  the  sixteenth  part 
of  an  ounce,  of  the  eel-fish.”  This  small  quantity 
(as  the  passage  quoted  proceeds  to  say,  in  general 
accordance  with  the  assertion  of  Maplett)  can 
make  “ all  the  noble  substance  ” of  wine  disgustful. 

W.  M.  Kossetti. 

Glass  Painting  (4^^’"  S.  iv.  332.) — I am  afraid 
Mr.  Dixon  will  not  derive  entire  satisfaction  from 
his  proposed  way  of  produciug  the  effect  of  what 
is  called  painted  glass.  As  an  amateur  I have 
dabbled  in  many  arts  and  sciences,  and  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  only  one 
really  satisfactory  way  of  doing  anything,  and  that 
is  the  right  way.  Even  if  a subject  be  painted  on 
a suitable  medium,  and  inserted  between  two 
plates  of  glass,  the  actinic  power  of  the  sun’s 
rays,  and  the  chemical  action  set  at  work  by  the 
combined  influence  of  heat  and  light,  will  soon  rob 
that  painting  of  its  colours.  There  is  only  one 
way  of  rendering  the  colours  permanent,  and  that 
is  to  burn  them  in,  and  then  they  become  a por- 
tion of  the  glass  itself.  A little  furnace  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  in  paintings  on  pieces  of  glass 
is  not  an  expensive  matter.  I have  known  ama- 
teurs amuse  themselves  in  this  way,  and  then 
they  have  produced  the  real  thing,  and  that  is 
better  than  an  evanescent  imitation.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  I happen  to  be  engaged  making 
additions  to  a Gothic  building  belonging  to  me, 
and  my  coloured  glass  is  under  process  of  being 
done  the  right  way ; and  I decided  on  this  way  in 
order  that  in  time  to  come  it  may  pass  creditably 
through  two  trials — the  examination  of  architects 
or  connoisseurs,  and  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays. 
It  is  an  old  notion,  I am  aware,  that  modern 
glass-painting  is  inferior  to  the  productions  of  the 
ancients  ; but,  when  I consider  the  best  specimens 
of  the  present  day,  I am  by  no  means  convinced 
that  the  notion  is  sound.  Are  they  too  clear, 
crude,  raw,  and  inharmonious  ? Wait  a little  and 
give  them  what  the  older  has  had.  E certain 
amount  of  time  will  subdue  any  brightness ',  a 
little  corrosion  by  atmospheric  influence  over  the 
outside  will  stipple  and  granulate  tlie  frosted  sur- 
face, and  the  browning  effect  of  a fine  coating  of 
dust  and  dirt,  liJie  the  glazing  of  an  oil  painting, 
will  combine  to  shed  over  them  all  the  softness 
and  harmony  so  much  admired  in  ancient  win- 
dows. B.  Hutchinson. 

As  far  as  I understand  Mr.  Dixon,  his  process 
is  something  like  the  diaphanie,  the  materials  for 
which  are  supplied  by  Barnard  of  Oxford  Street 
and  others.  The  diaphanie  is  only  varnished, 
and  Mr.  Dixon  would  protect  his  work  with 
glass.  I fear  the  steam  or  damp  which  will  get 
in  between  two  layers  of  glass  would  prove  a 
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terrible  enemy.  When  real  stained  glass  is  laid 
over  an  ordinary  window  pane,  the  presence  of 
damp  soon  shows  itself  between  the  two  sheets, 
and  the  effect  is  bad,  though  the  stained  glass  is 
not  injured.  Modern  glass  is  inferior  to  ancient  j 
though  the  mention  of  a ^^well-painted  subject” 
does  not  quite  look  as  if  Mr.  Dixon  was  on  the 
right  scent  why  it  is  so ; and  I hope  he  will  excuse 
me  when  I say,  I have  more  faith  in  modern  glass- 
painting than  in  the  substitute  he  proposes. 

P.  P. 

Not  Paul,  but  Jesus  ” (P**  S.  iv.  451.) — Sir 
John  Bowring  can,  no  doubt,  fully  answer  E.  V., 
nor  am  I presuming  to  speak  for  him.  But  I may 
note  these  facts,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt. 

In  the  Athenseum  library  appear  “Bentham’s 
Works,”  in  twelve  volumes,  with  an  uniform  ap- 
pearance, and  each  volume  inscribed  as  presented 
by  Sir  J ohn  Bowring. 

But  it  is  not  really  a collective  edition. 

The  first  five  volumes  are  the  Kationale  of 
Judicial  Evidence,”  edited  by  Mr.  John  Mill  in 
1827.  The  other  works  follow,  arranged  in  no 
chronological  order ; and  the  twelfth,  and  last,  is 
‘^Not  Paul,  but  Jesus,”  by  Gamaliel  Smith,  pub- 
lished in  1823. 

But  then,  in  1835,  some  time  after  all  the 
volumes  had  been  in  the  library  with  Sir  J. 
Bowring’s  name  in  them,  bound  and  lettered  all 
of  them  Bentham’s  Works,”  Sir  John  writes  a 
letter,  which  is  placed  between  the  fly-leaves  of 
the  first  of  the  volumes,  speaking  of  The  Works 
of  Jeremy  Bentham  presented  to  the  Athenaeum 
some  time  ago.” 

The  inference  from  all  this,  as  to  the  opinion 
of  Sir  J.  Bowring  about  the  work  in  question, 
seems  clear.  Lyttelton. 

Jeremy  Bentham  was  the  author  of  JPaui, 
hut  Jesus,  and  of  Church  of  England  and  its  Cate- 
chism  Examined.  They  were  published  anony- 
mously under  the  advice  and  opinion  of  high 
legal  authorities — that,  disliked  as  he  was  for  his 
political  writings,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  pro- 
secuted and  probably  convicted  in  those  perilous 
days  for  teaching  of  doctrines  so  unwelcome  in 
high  places.  The  personal  animosity  shown  to- 
wards him  by  George  III.  is  a matter  of  history, 
and  the  nation  had  to  pay  a heavy  penalty  for 
the  breach  of  contract  in  the  matter  of  the  Pan- 
opticon— a breach  insisted  on  by  that  monarch. 
Other  MSS.  there  were,  which  perhaps  might  be 
deemed  harmless  now,  but  which  were  suppressed 
at  my  request  and  that  of  other  friends,  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly  and  Lord  Langdale  among  them.  In  his 
old  age,  and  with  his  habits,  a sentence  of  im- 
prisonment would  have  been  a sentence  of  death 
to  the  philosopher.  John  Boweing. 

A Plea  eor  Grammar  (4^*^  S.  iv.  449.)  — I 
suspect  there  is  a false  print  in  the  note  signed 


Hermentrude.  How  can  it  be  said  that  Her 
Majesty  drove  out  ” is  ungrammatical  ? And 
surely  the  writer  does  not  mean  that  we  ought 
always  to  say  “The  Queen’s  Majesty”;  nor  can 
she  mean  that  the  Court  Circular  alone,  all  these 
years,  has  said  “ Her  Majesty”  simply  for  “ The 
Queen.” 

But  it  is  curious  that  the  phrase,  equally  com- 
mon, “Her  Majesty  the  Queen,”  if  not  un- 
grammatical, inexact.  They  are  two  nominatives  ; 
yet  they  are  not  properly  in  apposition,  which  is 
the  only  accurate  way  in  which  they  could  ap- 
pear ; because  it  is  “ the  Queen's  Majesty  ” that  is 
the  full  expression. 

“Her  Majesty”  alone,  is  simply  elliptical  or 
allusive,  meaning  “ Her,”  namely,  “ The  Queen’s.”' 

Lyttelton. 

Ballad:  “My  Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe” 
(4‘^  S.  iv.  359.) — I would  urge  the  question  with 
Me.  W.  H.  Husk,  upon  what  grounds  the  author 
of  the  Hereford  Handbook  gives  William  Havard, 
and  not  Charles  Dibdin,  the  credit  of  this  song. 

Upon  reading  Mr.  Husk’s  note,  I immediately 
sent  it  to  a friend  of  mine  in  the  country,  the 
granddaughter  of  Mr.  Dibdin  (and  who,  by  the 
way,  has  in  her  possession  all  of  her  grandfather’s 
MSS.),  and  have  received  the  reply,  that  there  is 
not  the  “ slightest  doubt  of  the  authorship  of  ^ My 
Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe’  ” ; and  she  continues — • 

“ I have  heard  my  grandmother  Mrs.  Dibdin  often 
speak  of  Mr.  Havard  as  an  intimate  friend  of  her  hus- 
band, but  never  was  given  to  understand  he  Avas  either 
an  author  or  composer,  but  a most  useful  adviser  in  busi- 
ness matters.’’ 

If  the  author  of  the  Hereford  Handbook  reads 
“ N.  & Q.,”  I hope  he  will  give  us  some  explana- 
tion relative  to  this  matter.  Liom.  F, 

Yorkshire  Ballad,  etc*  (4^**  S.  iv.  296,  374.) 
One  of  the  ballads  inquired  after  by  Mr.  ¥7.  S. 
Scare  is  well  known  in  the  dales  of  Yorkshire  as 
“ Saddle  to  Rags.”  It  was  printed  (from  a tradi- 
tional recitation)  in  my  Ancmit  Poems,  ^c.,  of  the 
Peasantry,  Percy  Society  1846.  It  was  subsequently 
printed  in  Bell’s  Early  Ballads,  Parker  & Son 
1856.  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  remarks,  states  that  the 
ballad  was  first  printed  by  me — an  acknowledg- 
ment that  Mr.  W.  W.  King,  in  quoting  Bell, 
is  quite  forgetful  of.  If  the  ballad  in  Logan’s 
Pedlar's  Pack  is  “ Saddle  to  Rags,”  I should  like 
to  know  where  he  got  for  “ Saddle  to  Rags  ” the 
name  of  the  “ Crafty  Farmer  ” ? “ The  Crafty 

Farmer ; or  the  Highwayman  Outwitted,”  is  the 
name  of  a ballad  with  a similar  plot,  but  a very 
inferior  production  to  “ Saddle  to  Rags  ” and 
much  more  modern.  The  “ Nutbrown  Maid  ” 
may  be  found  in  the  Early  Ballads,  page  14.  My 
friend  Mr.  Wright’s  version,  quoted  by  L.  W.,  is 
the  best  one,  but  Mr.  Bell’s  is  accompanied  by 
some  valuable  historical  and  antiquarian  remarks, 
in  which  he  gives  an  able  refutation  to  an  absurd 
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theory  broached  by  Dr.  Whitaker  in  his  History 
of  Craven.  James  Henry  Dixon. 

Lausanne. 

Montrose  Family  (4^*^  S.  iv.  295,  373.)  — I 
have  an  autograph  letter  of  James,  third  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose,  which  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers.  It  is  addressed  “ For  the  Earle  of 
Lawderdaile  his  Majesties  high  commissioner  for 
Scotland.’’ 

“ iLLUSTRISSOtE  COMES, 

“ Pro  ilia  vestra  erga  me  amici tia  quum  Edinburgi 
fueras  pares  gratias  nunquam  referre  possum.  Interim 
obnixe  rogo  ut  benignitate  vestra  conditionem  meam 
serenissimo  Eegi  ita  repr^sentares  ut  regiaes  majestati, 
tibique  oflScium  meum  tribuere,  capax  fiam.  Quaniobrem 
quoad  vixero  ero 

“ Illustrissime  Comes 

“ Servus  tuns  liumillimus, 

“ Moxtisrosakus. 

“ Glascuse,  pridie  Kal : 

Aprilis  MDOLXX.” 

This  letter  is  obviously  written  b}'"  a boy,  and, 
most  likely,  with  his  Latin  master’s  help.  Query, 
what  was  in  April  1G70  the  exact  age  of  its 
writer,  the  gallant  Montrose’s  grandson  ? 

Fredk.  Hendriks. 

Warm  S.  iv.  255, 326.) — In  ^^hide  and  seek,” 

and  other  children’s  games  in  Craven,  ivarm  signi- 
nifies  ‘^at  hand  = near.”  We  say  “ You’re  getting 
warm  ” = near  the  hidden  person  or  object.  Ask 
a peasant  such  a question  as  ^‘Am  I far  from 
Grassington  .P  ” and  he  may  answer  after  this 
fashion : When  ye’re  by  (=  past)  that  laithe, 
ye’ll  be  gettin  pretty  uw*m”=near  to  the  spot. 
In  my  district  warm  is  never  used  for  rich. 

Stephen  Jackson. 

The  Flatts,  Malham  Moor. 

MEA02  (4“’  S.  iv.  294,  465.)  — Having  been 
away  since  July,  I had  not  seen  W.  B.  O.'s  ques- 
tion as  to  the  right  meaning  of  h4kos  until  I was 
directed  to  it  to-day  by  Mr.  Bdckton’s  answer. 
Greek  Lexicons  are  of  very  little  use  where  any 
word  connected  with  music  is  concerned.  Even 
such  common  words  as  apfjLovla  and  fx^XcoUa  have  not 
been  rightly  explained  in  any  one  of*  them  that  I 
have  seen.  The  primary  meaning  of  ^eAos  is  “ in- 
flections of  the  voice,”  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
voice,”  whether  in  speech,  in  music,  or  in  Greek 
rhythms.  This  primary  meaning  is  included 
in  all  secondary  ones.  So,  in  the  passage  from 
Ezekiel,  quoted  by  W^.  B.  C.,  Qp^vos  kcA  p.ixos  Kal 
oval,  rendered  in  our  version,  correctly  enough, 

lamentations,  and  mourning^  and  woe,”  mourn- 
ing must  be  understood  in  the  Eastern  sense,  and 
the  passage  might  have  been  even  more  literally 
translated  “ lamentations,  and  wailings^  and  woe.” 
Where  Mr. Buckton  reads  fxixos  as  meaning  me- 
ditation ” breaking  out  into  song,  I read  it  as 

lamentation,”  and  so  in  other  passages.  Mr. 
Buckton  refers  to  Aristotle’s  He  Poetica^  vi.  4,  for 
a passage  in  which,  as  he  translates  it,  “melos” 


means  ‘4yric  form.”  He  intended,  no  doubt, 
xiii.  instead  of  vi.,  but  I do  not  discover  the 
meaning  he  assigns  to  the  word.  Nor  do  I see 
any  reason  ‘‘  to  suspect  ” (with  him)  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  sometimes  confounded  /ieAoy 
with  juepoy,”  but  think  it  more  probable  that  the 
moderns  may  have  done  so.  Mr.  Buckton  has 
adopted  Davis’s  translation  of  the  passage  in 
Plato  {Rep.  398  d),  which  I hold  to  be  inexact : 

on  rh  fx^Aos  iK  rpiwv  IcrrX  o’v’YKup.^voVj  a6'yov  re  Kal 
apjxouias  Kal  ^vOfxov.  Davis  translates  it  ‘‘  that  me« 
lody  has  tlu'ee  constituents^ — sentiment,  harmony 
and  rhythm,”  — and  Mr.  Buckton  ‘‘that  melos 
has  three  constituents : the  word  (sentiment),  the 
harmony  (melody,  in  the  modern  sense),  and  the- 
rhythm.”  Davis  having  translated  melos  as  “ me- 
lody,” gave  it  three  constituent  parts ; but  Plato’s 
meaning  is  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  springs 
out  of  all  three  (eV  rpiuiu),  viz.,  speech,  music,  and 
rhythm.  As  to  app-ouia,  the  primary  meaning  is 
“ the  octave  system.”  When  that  system  became 
general,  it  came  to  signify  the  system  of  music,  ar 
music  according  to  regular  scales.  The  first  Greek 
music  was  not  the  octave  system.  It  may  be 
compared  to  fixing  the  point  of  a compass  upon  a 
spot  and  then  stretching  to  the  interval  of  a fourth 
on  each  side,  the  centre  point  belonging  to  each 
of  the  two  fourths.  Such  was  the  scale  of  the  first 
seven-stringed  lyre.  But  after  Egypt  was  thrown 
open  to  the  Greeks,  they  learned  the  secret  of  tbs' 
octave,  and  gave  that  name  to  the  new  system, 
because  it  fitted  together  all  the  consonant  in- 
tervals they  acknowledged,  viz.,  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  octave — the  fourth  and  fifth  together  consti- 
tuting an  octave.  The  Greek  root  of  appovia  is 
appd^o},  to  fit  together.  So  Plato’s  dp-qvudeis  appo^ 
vlai  are  “ mourning  songs,”  “dirges” — not  mere 
wailings.  I cannot  fill  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
with  Greek  quotations,  but  hope,  ere  long,  to- 
prove  that  Greek  music  is  not  the  “ dark  and  diffi- 
cult subject  ” it  has  been  represented  to  be,  but 
an  extremely  simple  one,  and  as  easily  to  be  un- 
derstood by  any  one  having  a slight  knowledge  of 
modern  music,  after  being  once  shown,  as  Colum- 
bus’s egg.  Wm.  Chappell. 

Heather  Down,  Ascot. 

Sir  Brian  Tuke  (4‘^  S.  iv.  313.) — Mr.  Piggot 
will  find  an  account  of  Sir  Brian  Tuke,  and  a 
pedigree  of  his  family,  in  Nichols’  Literary  Anec^ 
dotes  (ix.  163,  &c.).  He  will  also  find,  in  Stow’s- 
Survey  of  London  (p.  106),  that  Sir  Brian  died  in 
1536,  not  ill  1545,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret’s 
Lothbury.  Tewars. 

“ The  ancient  barony  in  Normandy  was  written 
in  charters  Touqua.”  Toucques  is  a borough  in 
the  department  of  Calvados,  eight  kil.  north-east 
of  Pont  I’Eveque  and  at  four  kil.  of  the  mouth 
of  La  Toucques — the  small  river  which  at  Trou- 
ville  (opposite  to  Havre  de  Grace)  runs  into  the 
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Channel.  This  is,  in  all  likelihood,  the  origin  of 
the  name : Lat.  Touqua,  Gal.  La  Toucques^  Angl. 
Toohe,  Tuhe.  P.  A.  L. 

Thomas  Eowlahdsois-  (4^^  S.  iv.  89,  224,  278.) 
The  friend  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  much  in- 
formation regarding  this  artist,  who  knew  him 
personally,  confirms  the  statement  made  by  Me. 
Bates,  that  no  representation,  serious  or  carica- 
ture, exists  of  him.”  W.  P. 

Histoeical  Evidence  S.  iv.  410.) — As  no 
work  exists  la3dng  down  rules  for  the  treat- 
ment of  history  as  a branch  of  art,  I can  only 
suggest  to  Stijdiosus  that  he  should  possess  him- 
self of  the  rules  of  evidence  adopted  in  our  law 
courts,  and  to  frequent  them  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  most  approved  modes  of  eliciting 
truth.  Teachers  of  historj^  lay  before  their  pupils 
such  books  as  furnish  in  their  opinion  the  sole  or 
best  attainable  information,  and  in  such  quantity 
as  they  deem  sufficient.  Your  correspondent  will 
find  some  useful  remarks  in  Bolingbroke  and  in 
Systematic  Education  by  Carpenter  and  others. 
One  of  the  best  works,  however,  so  far  as  regards 
the  histoiy  of  peoples  and  of  states,  is  the  Grund- 
'risz  der  cdlgemehmi  Geschichte  of  Wachsmuth. 
As  models  for  treating  histoiy,  I recommend 
Koch’s  Tableau  des  Revolutions  de  V Europe,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  maps  and  genealogical 
tables;  Capefigue’s  Louis  XV;  and  Schlozer’s 
Chalddern  (Eichhorn’s  Repertoriam,  ix.  113-176.) 
Gibbon  and  Robertson  are  the  best  English  ex- 
amples; and  their  merit  chiefly  consists  in  the 
number  and  accuracy  of  their  quoted  authorities. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

VVaterfield  House,  Rickmansworth. 

PvTHAGOEEAN  Lettee  (4*^  S.  iv.  75, 198,  422.) 
No  portion  of  the  graphic  chapter  of  John  (ix.) 
refers  either  to  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis 
(“  transmigration  of  souls),  which  the  Jews  of 
that  time  did  not  believe,  or  to  the  pre-existence 
of  souls,  which  they  did  believe.  Both  the  dis- 
ciples and  the  other  Jews  there  referred  to  Moses 
(Exod.  XX,  5),  who  dealt  only  in  physical  facts, 
not  in  metaphysical  dogmas,  like  Doddridge  and 
Tholuck.  What  all  conferred  about  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Rabbins,  that  children  might  sin  in  the 
womb  of  the  mother,  referring  to  the  example  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  22,  &c.) 

‘ Antonine  asked  E.  Juda,  ‘ from  what  time  did  an 
evil  disposition  of  mind  begin  to  prevail,  whether  after 
birth  or  when  yet  in  the  mothei’s  womb  ? ’ R.  answered, 
‘ when  yet  in  the  mother’s  womb.’  {Bereshith  R.,  xxxiv. 
12.)  ‘Whilst  yet  in  the  womb  of  thy  mother  thou  didst 
commit  idolatr^^,  because  thy  mother,  when  with  child  of 
thee,  entered  an  idol’s  temple.’  (Shir.  R.,  i.  6.)  ” 

The  J ews  also  believed  that  any  serious  disease 
was  the  consequence  of  sin  (Mat.  ix.  1,  2 ; Luke 
xiii.  2;  Wisd.  of  Sir.  xviii.  21;  xxiii.  11,  16; 
xxxviii.  10,  15) ; and  that  it  was  transferred  to 
the  children  of  the  sinner  (Wisd.  of  Sir.  xi.  28; 


Tobit  iii.  3,  4;  1 (=3)  Esdr.  viii.  77).  See 
Kuinoel’s  Proleg.  to  John,  D 2.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  to  believe  that  Jesus,  either  in 
Matthew  vii.  13,  14,  or  elsewhere,  referred  to 
Pythagoras,  or  any  of  the  doctrines  drawn  b}^ 
others  from  him.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

John  Lang,  Esq.  (4^^  S.  iv.  324,  373.) — On 
my  copy  of  Plot  and  Passion — one  of  the  best 
acted  and  most  interesting  dramas  produced  some 
sixteen  years  back  at  the  Olympic  during  Mr. 
Alfred  Wigan’s  admirable  management — I find  a 
jotting  Written  by  Tom  Taylor  and  John  Lang, 
Esquires.”  This  drama  has,  however,  usualty  been 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Taylor  alone.  I fancj^  I must  have 
noted  the  alleged  double  authorship  either  from 
the  Dramatic  Almanack  or  The  Era  newspaper. 
This  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  W.  By. 

Seal  of  an  Abbot  of  Cieencestee  (4^^  S.  iv. 
390.) — I very  much  regret  that  I described  the 
seal  wrongly-— it  is  that  of  the  vicars  choral  of 
Chichester-,  but  would  still  ask  your  correspondents 
to  give  an  explanation  of  its  unusual  features, 

John  Piggot,  Jun. 

Deceetals  of  Isidoee  (4^*’  S.  iv.  389.) — See 
^lilman’s  Jliztory  of  Latin  Christianity  (book  v. 
chap.  4,  iii.  191-199),  and  Neander’s  General 
Church  History  (Clark’s  Eoreign  Theo.  Lib,),  vi. 
101-110.  J.  0.  Rust. 

The  history  of  these  false  Decretals,  the  errors 
of  which  are  acknowledged  by  Bellarmin,  and  the 
imposture  of  which  is  acknowledged  by  Baronins, 
will  be  found  in  Henry  Care’s  Modest  Enquiry, 
Whether  St.  Peter  ivere  ever  at  Rome,  1868,  4to, 
pp.  57-68.  The  ‘‘jus  novum”  or  pseudo-Isido- 
rian  principle,  that  obedience  is  due  to  all  the 
papal  decrees,  was  brought  in  by  the  Pope,  Nicho- 
las I.,  836  years  after  Christ.  See  also  Towns- 
end’s Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  philosophically 
considered,  ii.  c.  3;  Milman’s  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  ii.  373;  Prichard’s  Life  and  Times 
of  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

Bibliothecae.  Chetham. 

SwoED  OF  THE  Black  Peince  (4-**  S.  iv.  363.) 
I have  no  means  of  referring  to  “ N.  & Q.”  1®*^  S. 
i.  183,  but  ma}’’  observe,  that  in  addition  to  the 
information  conveyed  by  Me.  Gibbons,  there  is  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Barritt’s  on  this  subject  in  the  Gen- 
tlemarHs  Magazine  dated  Jan.  9 (probably  about 
1779),  wherein  he  says  it  is  “by  some  called 
the  Black  Prince’s  sword  ; but  others,  with  more 
certainty,  ascribe  it  to  Edward  son  of  Henr}’’  III., 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  Dean  Stanley’s  Memorials 
of  Carderbury,  where  a letter  is  inserted  from  a 
canon  of  Manchester  explanatory  of  its  historjL 
My  father  was  a diligent  antiquary,  and  saw  Mr. 
Barritt’s  museum  on  May  17,  1806,  when  Mr.  B. 
presented  him  with  an  engraving,  executed  by 
himself,  and  now  before  me,  wherein  he  is  repre- 
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sented  as  complacently  overlooking  liis  collection 
of  antiquities — tlie  sword  being  placed  in  a pro- 
minent part,  and  showing  on  the  curved  blade 
some  indication  of  an  animal  and  the  antique 
letters  edwakdvs.  At  the  top  of  the  picture  is 

Profert  antiquas  in  apricum,”  in  old  English 
characters ; and,  under  a shield,  T.  B.  1794.” 
After  Mr.  Barritt’s  death  it  certainly  came  into  the 
possession  of  Georgs  Wallis,  the  late  celebrated 
antiquary  and  gunsmith  of  Hull,  and  was  exhi- 
bited there  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute  in  1842. 
After  the  decease  of  Wallis,  the  greater  part  of 
his  valuable  effects  was  secured  for  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  but  the  sword  was  not  included,  and 
was  most  probably  parted  with  before  the  general 
sale.  It  is  believed  to  be  in  Hull  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  the  endeavour  to  find  it  has  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful,  though  there  is  still  hope  of  its 
discovery.  J.  F. 

Winterton. 

He  Scotenat  (4^^  S.  iii.  332.) — It  is  quite  clear 
that  if  Dugdale  and  Collins  are  right  in  making 
Frethesend  de  Scotenay  the  wife  of  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby of  Willoughby,  she  must  have  been  his 
second  wife,  for  otherwise  /ler  son  and  heir,  Wil- 
liam Willoughby,  would  also  have  been  the  heir 
of  Willoughby,  which  we  know  that  he  was 
both  from  his  inq.  post-mortem  in  1277,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  owner  of  Willoughby  in  the 
reigu  of  Henry  HI.  was  named  Ilobert.  I would 
suggest  that  this  Robert  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
Willoughby  by  his  first  wife,  and  not  his  brother  as 
stated  by  Dugdale,  which  would  account  for  the 
descent  of  Willoughby  manor  to  Robert  and  his 
heirs,  and  would  (as  Collins  admits)  be  more  con- 
sistent with  dates. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  clearing  up  the  con- 
fusion which  exists  in  the  received  pedigrees  of 
Willoughby  D’Eresby  about  the  wives  and  ^munger 
children  of  Robert  the  fourth  lord.  All  the  au- 
thorities agree  that  his  first  wife,  who  was  the 
mother  of  his  son  and  heir,  was  named  Alice  ; 
but  her  parentage  is  not  given  by  Dugdale,  and 
Collins  calls  her  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Skipwith.  It  has  been  proved,  however,  from  the 
inq.  post-mortem  of  Maud,  Countess  of  Oxford  in 
1412,  to  whom  her  grandson  Robert,  sixth  Lord 
Willoughby,  was  found  heir,  that  Alice  was  the 
only  sister  of  the  mother  of  the  countess,  and  was 
therefore  one  of  the  two  daughters  and  coheirs  of 
John  Lord  Botetourt  by  Maud  his  second  wife. 
{^Collect.  Top.  ct  Gen.  v.  155.)  Alice  must  have 
been  for  a very  sliort  time  a wife,  for  her  son  was 
born  in  1368-9,  and  her  husband  was  in  1372 
only  twenty-three  years  old,  and  was  then  already 
married  to  his  second  wife  Margery,  who  is 
omitted  altogether  by  Dugdale.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  impossible  that  Alice  could  have  been  the 
mother  of  Lord  Willoughby’s  four  younger  sons. 


and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  doubt 
could  exist  about  it.  Neither  could  these  younger 
sons  be  (as  Dugdale  states)  the  children  of  Eliza- 
beth Lady  Willoughby,  the  third  wife,  who  was 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Lord  Latimer,  for  it  was 
found  by  her  inq.  post-mortem  that  she  had  by 
Lord  Willoughby  an  only  child,  Margaret,  aged 
one  year  in  1395.  It  therefore  remains  certain 
that  the  four  younger  sons  of  Robert  Lord  Wil- 
loughby were  the  issue  of  his  second  wife  Mar- 
gery, daughter  of  Lord  Zouch.  Tewaes. 

Ceemble,”  IE"  Topogkaphical  Names  (4^^^  S. 
iv.  335.) — I fancy  it  is  to  the  Icelandic  we  must 
turn  for  an  explanation  of  this  name.  Norse 
names  are  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  Sussex 
coast.  Those  of  Lancashire  are  peculiarly  Scan- 
dinavian. There  is  Crumstane-Mll,  Berwick, 
Cromhy  — old  form  Crumby — and  Abercro??^6^h, 
Fife,  Cromarty,  the  county  of  that  name,  Crom- 
dale,  in  Moray,  Cromar,  Aberdeenshire,  Cromby, 
Banffshire,  Cromhiehurn,  Forfarshire,  Cromal  and 
Cromra,  Invernesshire,  Croomla,  Isle  of  Arran, 
Buteshire,  and  Cromlix,  near  Dunblane,  in  all  of 
which  is  found  the  Scandinavian  proper  name 
Krum-r,  the  original,  doubtless,  of  the  Lowland 
Scotch  surnames  Crum,  Croom,  Crombie,  Aber- 
crombie, Cromar,  and  Cromek.  The  r final,  in  the 
Norse  name,  placed  after  a consonant,  being 
merely  the  sign  of  the  nominative  case.  Crumlau 
and  Crumlau),  names  probably  of  Teutonic  origin, 
occur  in  the  Slavic  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  Crom- 
hal,  in  Gloucestershire,  appears  to  be  the  old 
Norse  name  Krumhall-r,  formed  of  the  Scandina- 
vian monosyllabic  names  Krum-r  and  Hall-r, 
united  in  the  manner  of  the  compound  Norse 
name  Halbiorn.  This  last  — being  the  names 
Hall-r  an/I  Bjorn  conjoined — is  found  in  the  name 
of  our  city  thoroughfare,  Holborn,  Holborn-hill, 
Cumberland,  Holborn,  Aberdeen,  and  Holborn- 
head,  Caithness.  Constructed  in  like  manner  is 
the  name  of  the  Scotch  county  Clackmannan — 
Clack-manna-n — which  is  made  up  of  the  names 
Klak  and  Mani,  the  latter,  in  the  mythology  of 
Scandinavia,  signifying  the  moon.  The  terminal 
letter  n represents  obviously  the  Danish  definite 
article.  Croom-la  in  Arran,  means  simply  the 
tomb  of  Krumr,  la  being  the  word  lileo,  bearing 
this  significance,  found  in  every  dialect  of  the 
Teutonic.  Shorn  of  its  aspirate,  this  becomes  low 
and  laxD,  sometimes  la.  There  is  a banta-stone  in 
Forfarshire,  called  the  ^^stannin  stane  ” (standing 
stone)  of  Balkellaw,”  which  might  be  cited  as 
another  instance  of  a Norseman’s  tomb.  Balke- 
llazv — Old  Norse  name  Bdlki  and  hleo,  in  the  sense 
of  tomb.  This  word  sometimes  means  a hill  or 
eminence.  Possibly  a reference  to  Doomsday- 
book  would  elicit  the  spelling  of  this  name  Crumble, 
as  first  imposed. 

I am  in  hope  that  the  Icelandic  Dictionary  of 
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Cleasby  by  Mr.  Vigfiisson  will  do  mucb  to  dispel 
tbe  obscurity  that  clouds  the  origin  of  many  of 
those  names.  Hitherto  everything  of  an  archaic 
character  in  Scotland  has  been  called  Celtic,  and 
in  England  Saxon.  In  the  interest  of  truth,  how- 
ever, it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  matters  are 
now  tending  in  an  opposite  direction  ; the  Norse- 
men in  both  kingdoms,  and  not  Celt  and  Saxon, 
being,  as  I believe,  our  true  progenitors. 

j.  Ck.  n. 

Aethur  Baenaediston-  (4*^  S.  iv.  337.) — I am 
enabled  by  the  researches  of  a friend  to  correct 
the  account  given  of  Arthur  Barnardiston  (the 
eighth  son  of  Sir  Nathaniel)  in  the  note  to  my 
query.  He  married  Mary  Lloyd  at  Westminster 
Abbey  on  Jan.  2,  1671-2 ; but  he  did  7iot  die  in 
1677,  for  he  was  buried  at  Ketton  on  Jan.  7, 
1691-2.  His  second  marriage  to  Marj^  Ellis,  7iee 
Luke,  is  very  doubtful;  for  in  his  will,  dated 
Dec.  20,  1691  (only  eighteen  days  before  his 
burial),  the  first  bequest  is  to  “ Mrs.  Mary  Ellis 
my  intended  wife.”  But  what  evidence  is  there 
for  identifying  this  Arthur  Barnardiston  with  the 
Master  in  Chancery  of  1655?  I find  an  Arthur 
Barnardiston,  with  his  wife  Joanna,  mentioned  in 
close  connection  with  the  well-known  Puritan 
John  Goodwyn  of  Bletchingley  in  1653,  in  the 
will  of  one  of  the  contractors  for  the  sale  of  the 
bishop’s  lands;  and  I suspect  that  he  was  the 
Master  in  Chancery,  and  possibly  the  person 
buried  at  Ketton  on  Nov.  18,  1677.  Tewaes. 

Dr.  William  Lewyn,  D.C.L.  (4*'^  S.  iv.  337.) 
I fear  that,  in  my  desire  to  be  brief,  my  query  has 
been  obscure.  I knew  that  Wood’s  Fasti  Oxon. 
J umbled  together  into  one  person  Dr.  Wm.  Lewyn, 
the  Judge  Marshal  of  1639,  and  Dr.  Justinian 
Lewyn,  the  Master  in  Chancery;  and  the  object 
of  my  query  was,  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other.  Justinian  Lewyn  was  the  son  of  Wm. 
Lewyn  of  Smithfield,  London  (brother  of  Sir  Jus- 
tinian Lewyn  of  Otterden,  Kent),  by  Sarah  his 
wife,  and  was  baptised  at  St.  Bartholomew-the- 
Less  on  Feb.  17,  1612-13.  He  was  executor  to 
his  father  Wm.  Lewyn  on  Jan.  25,  1637-8,  being 
then  a Doctor  of  Laws,  and  was  appointed  a 
Master  in  Chancery  July  22,  1641.  He  was  re- 
-stored  to  this  otfice  on  May  31,  1660,  and  was 
knighted  on  May  12,  1661,  being  then  described 
as  Justinian  Lewjm  of  Heigham,  in  Norfolk,  LL.D. 
(Hark  MS.  5801,  fol.  49.)  He  died  Jan.  1, 1672-3, 
and  was  buried  on  the  next  day  in  the  chancel  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s-the-Less.  Of  Dr.  Wm.  Lewyn 
I know  nothing  more  than  is  stated  in  my  former 
query ; but  I have  not  been  able  to  consult  a list 
of  civilians  and  of  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Re- 
quests. Le  Neve,  in  his  pedigrees  of  knights 
(Hark  MS.  5801),  gives  no  pedigree  of  Sir  Jus- 
tinian Lewyn;  but  the  descent  is  fully  given  in 
the  Visitation  of  Kent,  1619,  with  Hasted’s  addi- 


tions (Add.  MS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  5507,  fol.  255). 
This  pedigree  makes  no  mention  of  Dr.  Wm; 
Lewyn,  the  Judge  Marshal;  but  it  should  be 
observed,  that  it  also  differs  materially  from  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Cooper  of  the  parentage 
and  marriage  of  Dr.  Wm.  Lewyn  of  Otterden. 
(Athen.  Cant.,  ii.  245.)  Tewaes. 

Verkolje  (T^'’  S.  iv.  135.) — In  the  Notice  des 
Tableaux  du  Musee  Impe7'ial  du  Loum'e,  par  Fred. 
Villot  (2®  partie,  8®  edition,  Paris,  1860,  p.  294), 
are  — 

“ 547.  Scene  d’interieur.  Signe  J.  Verkolye,  1675. 
Ancienne  collection. 

“ 548.  Proserpine  cueil'ant  des  fleurs  avec  ses  com- 
pagnes  dans  la  prairie  d’Enna.  Signd  au  has,  a gauche, 
ISk  Verkolje.  Collection  de  Louis  XVI.” 

Charles  Viviah. 

41,  Eccleston  Square. 

Gaedetung  Book  (4^^  S.  iv.  274.) — The  book 
your  correspondent  Cornhb.  wants  is  probably 
Theo7'ic  et  Pratique  du  Jardinage,  par  L.  S.  A.  et 
J.  1).  A.  Hague,  1739,  small  fo.  There  is  a more 
modern  work  on  the  same  subject — Va7i  Laar. 
Magazyn  von  Turn  Sieraaden.  Amsterdam,  1802. 

H.  H. 

Portsmouth. 

^Wiolet;  or,  the  Dahseuse”  (I^'^S.  iv.  176, 
324,  397.) — The  author  of  Violet  is  certainly  not 
Mr.  John  Lang,  the  author  of  Too  Clever  hy  Plalf, 
&c.  The  book  was  sent  to  him  by  a member  of 
a well-known  family  at  Delhi,  and  was  published 
in  the  Mofussilite.,  under  the  head  of  ‘^Literature;  ” 
all  Mr.  Lang’s  (the  then  editor)  own  compositions 
being  published  generally  with  his  name,  but 
always  under  the  “ Original  Literature  ” heading. 
The  “Forger’s  Wife  ” was  first  published  in  the 
Mofussilite  under  the  title  of  “ Emily  Orford.” 

J.  A.  G. 

Having  been  told  on  the  authority  of  those 
who  should  know  best  that  John  Lang  un- 
doubtedly ivas  the  author  of  Violet,  I believed  it 
unhesitatingly^  even  as  I believed  (on  the  same 
authority)  other  facts  respecting  him,  concerning 
the  truth  of  which  there  can  be  no  question  ; and 
in  this  faith  I asserted  the  thing  as  confidently  as 
it  had  been  long  ago  asserted  to  me.  I must 
admit,  however,  that  his  having  never  publicly 
claimed  the  authorship  in  the  title-page  of  later 
works  in  the  usual  form  of  “by  the  author  of 
Violet','  will  always  be  taken  as  pretty  strong 
evidence  (of  the  negative  kind)  of  his  being 
really  the  author.  Circumstances  there  may  have 
been  which,  if  known,  might  explain  this  singular 
reserve;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I am  so  well 
aware  that  the  nearest  of  connections  are  every 
now  and  then  deceived,  or  deceive  themselves,  on 
points  respecting  which  we  should  say  at  first 
sight  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  deceived, 
that  I must,  for  the  present  at  least,  descend  from 
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my  certainty  ” into  a state  of  philosopliic 
doubt.”  As  regards  tbe  ‘‘internal  evidence” 
afforded  by  the  writing,  style,  and  whole  composi- 
tion of  Violet  itself,  I must  confess  myself  unable  to 
give  any  opinion ; for,  though  at  one  time  in  my 
life  “ persecuted  ” by  half  the  women  of  my  ac- 
quaintance to  read  “ that  sweet  story,”  a lurking 
doubt  as  to  whether  my  admiration  of  said 
“ sweet  story  ” would  prove  as  thorough- going  as 
was  expected  caused  me  to  deem  it  “ more  pru- 
dent,” if  I valued  their  sympathy,  to  leave  the 
tale — a sad  one  enough,  I knew — unread. 

Noell  Eadeclieee. 

141,  Hampstead  Eoad,  N.W. 

Rachel  weepihg  eor  her  Chilerek  (4***  S. 
iv.  363.) — The  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15)  is 
repeated  in  Matthew  (ii.  18),  in  which  the  locali- 
ties are  distinctly  marked,  Rachel’s  tomb  being 
about  the  same  distance  south  of  Jerusalem  as 
Ramah  (=Arimathea)  was  to  the  north  of  that 
city.  Ramah  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Jos.  xvih.  25),  was  near  Bethel  (Jud.  iv.  5),  and 
to  Gibea  (1  Sam.  xix.  13),  not  far  from  Jerusalem 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  viii.  12-3)  ; and  from  this  Ramah 
the  Jews  were  led  in  chains  to  Babylon  (Is.  xl.  1.) 
Rachel  was  an  historical  personage,  whose  sepul- 
cre  was  near  Ramah  (Gen.  xxxv.  17-19;  1 Sam. 
X.  2-3.)  Jeremiah  wrote  this  b.c.  606,  and  Rachel 
was  buried  b.c.  1732,  having  died  in  giving  birth 
to  Benjamin. 

Thus  much  for  history,  and  now  for  mytho- 
logy. Homer  (b.c.  944)  has  given  the  fable  of 
Niobe  (II.  xxiv.  602-620),  and  Ovid  (Met.  vi. 
146-312)  has  embellished  it,  ending  with  the 
words  — 

“ Ubi  fixa  cacumine  mentis 

Liquitur,  et  lacrymas  etiamnum  marmora  manant.” 

“ There  being  fixed  on  a mountain’s  top  she  dis- 
solves, and  the  marble  still  drops  tears.”  As 
Niobe’s  sufferings  by  the  loss  of  her  children,  and 
her  subsequent  transformation  into  stone,  arose 
from  her  contempt  of  Latona  (=  night),  the 
mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  (=  sun  and  moon), 
we  must  look  for  a geological  or  geographical 
solution  of  this  story.  Pausanius  supplies  this, 
for  he  says  (i.  21.  5)  that  the  rock  Sipylus  in 
Lydia  which  went  by  the  name  of  Niobe,  and 
which  he  visited,  was  merely  a rock  and  precipice 
when  one  came  close  up  to  it,  and  bore  no  re- 
semblance at  all  to  a woman ; but  at  a distance 
you  might  imagine  it  to  be  a woman  weeping, 
with  downcast  countenance. 

It  was  not  till  b.c.  560  that  under  Pisistratus 
and  his  son  Hipparchus  the  Homeric  poems  were 
collected,  forty-six  years  after  Jeremiah  wrote. 
Jeremiah  was  not  carried  away  captive,  but  re- 
mained in  Judaea;  although,  near  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  went  (b.c.  588)  with  other  Jews  to  Tah- 
panhas  (=  Daphne)  near  Pelusium  in  Egypt  (Jer. 


xliii.  8.)  Generally,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Jews, 
that  although  in  a later  age  than  Jeremiah’s, 
they  adopted  some  Greek  words,* *  there  is  no 
evidence  that,  for  many  centuries  before  Christ, 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  Greek  fables : as  a 
nation  they  would  then,  as  now,  treat  them  as 
absurdities,  and  not  to  be  put  in  comparison  with, 
much  less  adopt  one  of  them  as  part  of  prophecy 
on  so  absorbing  a subject  to  the  Jews  as  the 
captivity  in  Babjdon,  or  the  restitution  of  their 
kingdom  in  .lerusalem.  T.  J.  Bucktoh. 

John  Willme  (4^^^  8.  iv.  255.) — John  Willme 
of  Martinscroft,  which  is  a hamlet  in  the  parish 
of  Warrington,  died  Sept.  27,  1767,  as  appears 
from  his  tombstone  in  Warrington  churchyard*. 
So  far  I have  full  confidence  in  my  authority ; 
but  I will  not  vouch  for  all  that  follows  the  an- 
nouncement— namely,  that  he  — 

“was  distinguisbecl  by  uncommon  talent,  arduous  assi- 
duity, and  unwearied  application,  especiallj’-  in  the  sciences- 
of  the  mathematics,  and  by  many  learned  and  curious 
performances  : he  was  equalled  by  few — by  fewer  ex- 
celled.” 

His  name  was  first  mentioned  to  me  upwards- 
of  twenty  years  ago,  while  I was  collecting,  for 
local  purposes,  notices  of  literary  persons  con- 
nected with  this  neighbourhood,  when  1 was  told 
by  a very  old  inhabitant  of  Warrington  that  h© 
remembered  reading,  when  a boy,  a work  in  his 
father’s  possession,  of  which  Mr.  Willme  was  the 
author,  partly  on  religious  and  partly  on  astrono- 
mical subjects.  My  informant  was  not  an  edu- 
cated person,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have 
given  a very  clear  account  of  the  book,  even  if  ho 
had  recently  examined  it ; but  his  description  seems, 
to  agree  accurately  enough  with  that  given  by 
your  correspondent  of  “ Sepherah  Shelosh.” 

J.  F.  M. 

Warrington. 

Milton’s  Granddaughter  (4^^  S.  iv.  134,326.) 
Only  one  performance  took  place  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Forster.  It  was  at  Drury  Lane,  under  the 
management  of  Garrick,  April  5,  1750.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  house  were  147/.  145.  6c?.,  from  which 
80/.  had  to  be  deducted  for  expenses.  The  sum 
was  afterwards  made  up  to  130/.  of  which  100/. 
was  placed  in  the  Stocks  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs; 
Forster,  the  rest  handed  over  to  her  for  current 
use.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

The  assertion  that  John  Dutton,  the  Cumber- 
land poet,  “sought  out  a granddaughter  of  Miltou 
in  distressed  circumstances  in  1750”  throws  a 
doubt  on  the  entire  paragraph  quoted  from  Zand 
and  Water.  Mrs.  Forster  had  already  been  sought 


* Tbe  books  of  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Daniel,  which  con- 

tain some  Persian  and  Greek  words,  belong  to  about  170 

B.c.  (Eichhorn,  Apok.  A.  T.,  p.  8.) 
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out,  and  full  information  as  to  her  circumstances 
and  family  given  to  the  public  hy  Bishop  Newton, 
in  the  life  of  Milton  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Paradise  Lost,  the  dedication  of  which  is  dated 
May  20,  1749  j and  it  was  mainly  to  him  and 
l)r.  Birch  that  she  was  indebted  for  suggesting 
the  acting  of  Comus  on  April  5,  1750,  when  Gar- 
rick spoke  Johnson’s  prologue.  That  there  was 
any  earlier  or  other  acting  of  the  piece  for  her 
benefit  remains  to  be  shown. 

I shall  be  glad  to  know  what  evidence  there  is 
of  any  adaptation  of  Comus  by  John  Button 
having  been  publicly  acted.  There  is  no  notice 
of  it  in  the  Biographia  I3ramatica,  and  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  it  should  have  displaced 
the  well-known  adaptation  by  Dr.  Baron,  pub- 
lished by  Dodsley  in  1738,  and  which,  with  Dr. 
Arne’s  music,  seems  to  have  kept  possession  of 
the  stage  until  at  least  1760  ,*  for  I write  with  an 
edition  of  that  date,  as  well  as  the  original  edition, 
before  me.  The  first  edition  has  dramatis  personce 
comprising  Mr.  Quin,  Sir.  and  Mrs.  Cibber,  Mrs. 
Arne,  Mrs.  Clive,  &c. ; and  the  1760  edition  has 
a prologue  and  an  epilogue  to  be  spoken  by  Mrs. 
Clive  in  the  character  of  Euphrosyne.  J.  F.  M. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Thomas  Hood.  Illustrated  hy  Gustave  Dore.  (Moxon, 
Son,  & Co.) 

The  time  is  gone  by  for  expatiating  on  the  genius  of 
either  Thomas  Hood  or  Gustave  Dore  ; and  though  the 
conjunction  of  their  names  in  this  beautiful  volume  might 
well  provoke  an  inquiry  into  the  points  of  agreement  and 
divergence  in  the  respective  minds  of  these  two  great 
masters  of  humour  and  pathos,  our  space  forbids  us  enter- 
ing upon  any  such  consideration ; and  we  must  content 
ourselves  vdth  admiring  the  consummate  skill  with  which 
the  untiring  pencil  and  never-flagging  imagination  of 
the  artist  have  illustrated  the  pathetic  utterings  of  the 
poet.  The  volume  contains  nine  admirable  pictures  by 
Dore ; no  less  than  two  out  of  the  nine  being  illustrations 
of  that  short  tragic  homily,  one  of  the  most  solemn  ever 
preached  to  dissolute  man,  “ The  Bridge  of  Sighs.”  Of 
these,  the  one  which  the  publishers  have  judiciously  made 
the  frontispiece  of  the  book,  showing  how  and  where  they 
take  her  up  tenderly,”  is  full  of  grace,  and  a reverent 
gentleness  quite  in  harmony  with  the  poem.  The  second 
one,  where  — 

“ The  bleak  winds  of  March 
Make  her  tremble  and  shiver, 

But  not  the  dark  arch 
Or  the  black  flowing  river  ” — 

is  scarcely  less  effective.  The  treatment  of  “ The  Song 
of  the  Shirt  ” is  of  a kindred  nature,  and  striking  from  its 
simplicity — the  poor  sempstress’s  lament, 

“ No  blessed  hour  for  love  or  hope,” 

being  very  boldly  symbolised.  “Kuth”  is  a picture  of 
great  beauty;  while  the  illustrations  of  “The  Lady’s 
Dream,”  “ Queen  Mab,”  and  the  “ Ode  to  Melancholy,” 
reflect  far  more  strongly  the  imaginative  character  which  | 


marks  Dore’s  treatment  of  such  subjects.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  two  remaining  illustrations,  “ d'he  Haunted 
House”  and  “The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram.”  Headers  of 
excitable  temperament  should  be  Avarned  against  pon- 
dering over  these  towards  the  Avitching  hours  of  night, 
lest,  like  the  unhappy  murderer,  they  should  again  — 

“ See  the  dead  in  the  river  bed. 

For  the  faithless  stream  Avas  diy.” 

But  Ave  must  not  pass  over  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  book— the  head  and  tail  pieces  to  the 
several  poems,  Avhich  are  quite  as  suggestive  and  full  of 
poAver  as  are  the  larger  engravings  to  Avhich  Ave  have 
called  attention.  The  book  is  one  destined  to  take  the 
foremost  rank  among  the  Books  of  Beauty  of  the  present 
season. 

Historical  Maps  of  England  during  the  first  Thirteen 

Centuries.  TEith  explanatory  Essays  and  Indices  by 

Charles  Pearson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

(Bell  & Daldy.) 

The  Avork  before  us  contains  cleverly  engraved  Maps  of 
Roman  Britain,  Keltic  Britain,  Saxon  England,  Norman 
England,  and  Monastic  England,  each  being  accompanied 
by  an  illustrative  Essa^’-,  and  Avhat  is  scarcely  less  im- 
portant, an  Index.  Of  the  value  of  a work  of  this  cha- 
racter, not  only  to  the  higher  classes  in  schools  and 
students  at  our  Universities,  but  to  all  Avho  take  an 
interest  in  studying  our  history  and  antiquities,  there 
can  be  no  question,  provided  the  editor  brings  to  the 
preparation  of  the  work  not  only  the  necessarj’-  informa- 
tion but  due  care  and  attention.  That  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Daldy  may  confidently  recommend  the  Avork  before  us 
on  the  grounds  that  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  they  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Pearson,  Avho  has 
brought  to  the  task  not  only  his  own  great  knoAvledge  of 
the  subject,  but  the  assistance  of  many  other  eminent 
scholars.  The  work  is  a valuable  addition  to  our  standard 
books  of  reference  on  English  History. 

Books  Received.  — The  New  School  History  of  Eng- 
land from  Early  Writers  and  the  National  Records, by  the 
Author  of  I'he  Annals  of  England  (Parker),  puts  forward 
several- strong  claims  to  public  favour  on  the  ground  that 
throughout  the  work  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
British  Islands  are  taught  in  conjunction  ; that  the  nine- 
teen centuries  of  our  history  are  taught  Avith  an  approach 
to  uniformity,  and  that  it  is  based  on  original  research 
among  original  authorities. 

Varieties  of  Irish  History  from  Ancient  and  Modern 
Sources  and  Original  Documents,  by  James  J.  Gasken, 
(Kelly,  Dublin,)  is  a pleasant  omnium  gatherum  of  histo- 
rical, topographical,  archaeological,  and  personal  associa- 
tions of  Brajg  Howth,  KingstOAvn,  Killiney,  and  Dalkey  ; 
of  Avhich  the  last,  with  its  revels,  kings,  &c.,  is  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  portion. 

Whitakeds  Almanack  for  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1870, 
(Whitaker,)  completely  maintains  the  high  character 
awarded  to  it  last  year  for  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  its 
general,  parliamentary,  official,  and  colonial  information. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets  and  the  English  Comic 
Writers  by  William  Hazlitt.  A New  Edition,  Edited  by 
W.  CareAV  Hazlitt  (Bell  & Daldy),  will  be  a very  wel- 
come volume  to  the  admirers  of  a very  remarkable  man, 
to  whom  scant  j ustice  Avas  rendered  by  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

English  Satirical  Prints  and  Caricatures. — 
Those  who  knoAv  how  much  light  the  works  of  the  satirists, 
^whether  Avith  pen  or  pencil,  throw  on  the  more  obscure 
parts  of  our  histoiy,  and  who  shared  our  satisfaction  at 
learning  that  the  late  Mr.  Hawkins’s  unrivalled  collec- 
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tion  of  caricatures  had  been  secured  for  the  British 
Museum,  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  Mr.  Reid,  the  keeper 
of  the  prints,  is  so  far  advanced  with  a Catalogue  of  the 
Caricatures  and  Satirical  Prints  preserved  in  the  national 
collection  that  the  first  volume,  which  embraces  those 
from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  end  of  Charles  II., 
will  be  ready'for  delivery  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Byron’s  English  Bards. — We  are  glad  to  lend  our 
aid  to  The  Athenmim  in  its  endeavours  to  ascertain  the 
present  whereabouts  of  a book,  of  which  it  says  it  is 
almost  as  well  worth  inquiring  after  as  the  Charlemagne 
Bible.  The  mother  of  Lord  Byron  collected  all  the  cri- 
ticisms on  her  son’s  Hours  of  Idleness.  She  had  the 
whole  bound  and  interleaved.  On  the  blank  leaves  so 
inserted  she  wrote  her  own  comments  on  the  poet,  the 
poem,  and  the  reviewers.  These  are  said  to  have  been 
written  with  wit  and  ability.  Does  any  one  know  of  the 
whereabouts  of  this  volume? 

New  Postage  Stamp. — The  Post-office  authorities 
are  preparing  a halfpenny  stamp  for  printed  matter. 
This  is  a great  boon,  and  we  should  think  the  demand  for 
cheapness  could  no  lower  go.  The  Belgian  post-office, 
howe'ver,  has  just  issued  a new  series  of  postage  stamps,  in- 
cluding, for  the  conveyance  of  printed  matter  only,  a green 
stamp  of  one  centime  (the  tenth  of  a penny),  a blue 
stamp  of  two  centimes,  an  amber  stamp  of  five  centimes, 
a carmine  stamp  of  six  centimes,  and  a violet  stamp  of 
eight  centimes.  The  stamps  for  letters  exhibit  a portrait 
of  the  King  (which  those  for  printed  matter  do  not),  and 
are  of  the  same  colours  with  prices  up  to  one  franc. 

Professor  Stubbs,  of  Oriel  College,  whose  admirable 
Registrum  Sacrum  Angllcanum  is  not  nearly  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  was  elected  on  Nov.  20,  1869, 
a Curator  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Conington,  of  Christ  Church  College,  deceased.  Mr.  Cal- 
verle^^  of  Christ  Church  College,  was  re-elected  as  “ Cura- 
tor Cistae  Academicse.” 

“ Old  Mortality.” — We  learn  from  The  Scotsman 
that  the  publishing  firm  of  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Black  have 
just  done  a kindly  deed  to  mark  the  spot  where  rest  the 
remains  of  Robert  Paterson,  the  Old  Mortality  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  novel — a deed  similar  to  that  of  the  great 
Wizard  himself  when  he  caused  to  be  erected  in  the 
churchj’-ard  of  Iron  gray,  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  a 
tombstone  over  the  resting-place  of  Helen  Walker,  the 
prototype  of  Jeanie  Deans.  The  venerable  renovator  of 
the  tombs  of  the  Covenanters,  in  the  last  of  his  peregrina- 
tions at  his  hallowed  work,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bankend,  parish  of  Carlaverock,  about  eight  miles  from 
Dumfries,  when  he  was  seized  with  illness,  and  was 
found  on  the  roadside.  He  was  removed  to  a friendly 
house,  where  he  died  in  a few  days,  and  was  interred  in 
the  churchyard  of  Carlaverock.  No  stone  marks  the 
spot  where  he  reposes ; but  the  particular  place  is  known. 
Messrs.  A.  & C.  Black  recentli^  gave  orders  that  a 
monument  should  be  placed  over  Old  Mortality’s  grave, 
and  with  good  taste  directed  that  the  memorial  should 
be  in  keeping  with  the  simple  taste  of  him  it  was  designed 
to  commemorate.  In  accordance  with  Messrs.  Black’s 
instructions,  Mr.  Thomas  M‘Meekan,  monumental  mason, 
Buccleuch  Street,  Dumfries,  has  finished  a headstone  of 
red  freestone,  which  will  be  placed  this  week  in  Car- 
laverock churchyard.  The  stone  has  a circular  top  with 
a beaded  moulding.  Near  the  upper  part  of  the  stone  a 
mallet  and  chisel,  crossed,  are  cut  in  relief,  and  under- 
neath is  the  following  inscription  : — “ Erected  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  Paterson,  the  Old  Mortality  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  w'ho  was  buried  here,  February,  1801.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  Phillips,  the  Editor  of  “The  Pho- 
tographic Album,”  announces  a new  “ Dictionary  of 


Biographical  Reference,”  the  value  and  importance  of 
which,  according  to  the  Prospectus,  will  be  best  per- 
ceived when  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  names 
exceeds  by  more  than  forty  thousand  those  contained  in 
the  most  voluminous  existing  works  upon  the  subject ; 
and  of  these  a large  proportion  are  derived  from  original 
and  hitherto  unexplored  sources. 

The  valuable  theological  Library,  consisting  of  1195 
volumes  of  rare  and  valuable  works  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  the  diocese  over  which  he  pre- 
sided for  so  many  Amars,  has  been  removed  to  Truro, 
where  a suitable  building  is  being  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion. 

At  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Todd, 
the  books  fetched  prices  far  higher  than  was  ever  known 
in  Dublin.  His  Irish  MSS.  realised  780/.,  and  his  inter- 
leaved copy  of  Ware,  richly  annotated  by  Dr.  Todd,  pro- 
duced no  less  than  450/.  It  was  bought  for  the  University 
Library.  O’Conor’s  “ Scriptores  Hibernise  ” fetched  36/. ; 
Fleming’s  “ Collectanea  Sacra,”  70/. ; the  “Ritual  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,”  dated  1352,  sold  for  73/.  10s. ; the 
“ Book  of  Lismore,”  43/.  10s. ; and  the  “ Book  of  Clonmac- 
noise,”  31/.  10s.  Many  of  the  MSS.  were  copied  for  Dr. 
Todd  from  unique  MSS.  in  the  public  libraries  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Belgium. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  On  and  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1870,  this  journal — altered  in  form  and  greatly 
enlarged,  in  accordance  with  its  wider  scope  and  the  in- 
creased vai'iety  of  its  contents — will  appear  as  a Morning 
Journal,  price  twopence.  The  publication  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  will  be  continued  as  an  Evening  Journal^ 

Art  and  Archasology  are  just  now  attracting  great 
attention.  Next  week  the  authorities  at  Cambridge  will, 
it  is  understood,  proceed  to  the  election  of  “ The  Slade 
Professorship  ” ; while  we  learn  from  Oxford  that  Mr. 
J.  H.  Parker,  whose  services  to  archieology  at  home,  and 
more  recent  labours  at  Rome,  have  secured  him  an  Euro- 
pean reputatiop,  has  offered  to  endow  the  keepership  of 
the  Old  Ashmolean  Museum,  in  Oxford  University,  v/ith 
a stipend  of  250/.  per  annum,  the  keeper  being  required 
to  provide  occasional  lectures  on  points  of  archaeology, 
which  ma}^  be  illustrated  by  objects  in  the  museum. 

On  Tuesday  last,  St.  Andrew’s  Day,  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Rojml  Society,  the  several  gentleman  recommended 
fur  that  honour  were  duly  elected  at  the  Council  for  the 
ensuing  year ; and  the  Copley  Medal  was  awarded  to 
M.  Henri  Victor  Regnault  of  Paris,  who  had  on  a pre- 
vious occasion  received  the  Rumford  Medal.  The  Royal 
Medals  were  awarded  to  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  Astrono- 
mer Royal  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  Dr. 
Augustus  Matthiesen,  l ecturer  on  Chemistry  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  for  their  valuable  researches  in 
astronomy  and  chemistry  respectivety. 

Memorial  to  Dr.  Chalmers. — On  Tuesday  a meet- 
ing was  held  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
take  steps  for  the  erection  of  a statue  of  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  as  a national  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Studies  of  Sensation  and  Event;  Poems,  by  Ebenezer  Jon  es- 
London:  Charles  Fox,  Paternoster  Row.  1843. 

Wanted  by  E.  Gledstanes  IFawpA,  Eio.,  28,  Eversfield  Place, 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
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liA  Humahita  del  Figlivolo  di  Dio,  in  ottava  rima,  per  Theofilo 
Folengo.  Venezia.  1533.  4to.  ^ . 

CICOGUINI’S  IL  Gran  Natale  di  Christo,  n.  d. 

Old  French  Morality  oe  The  Assumption.  152/. 

IL  DILUVIO  DEL  Hondo,  by  P.  A.  Glielmo.  n.  d. 

Hondo  Desolato,  by  Peri.  n.  d. 

Giudicio  Extremo,  by  Toldo  Constantini.  n.  d. 

PONA’s  L’Adamo.  1664. 

F’EvA  DI  Federico  Maihpiero.  Venet.  1640.  l2mo. 

Alicimus  Avitus  de  Initio  Mundi  et  primorum  Parentum 
Creations.  Paris,  1545. 

Paradises  op  Moses  Bar-Cepha.  1659. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Groxart,  15.  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 


Dibdin’s  Bibliographical  Decameron.  3 \ ols. 

Tour.  3 Vols. 

Northern  Tour.  2 Vols. 

Bibliotheca  Spenseriana.  4 Vols. 

Lysons’s  History  of  Derbyshire. 

Dickbns’s  Oliver  Twist.  Cruikshank  s Plates. 

Ashmole’s  History  op  Berkshire. 

Gould’s  Birds  op  Europe,  5 Vols. 

Australia.  7 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street.  W. 


THE  STANDAKD  WOPvK  OK  DATES. 

Large  crown  8yo,  1,100  pp.,  cloth,  new  style,  gilt  top,  ISs. 

TOWNSEND’S  MANUAL  OF  DATES.  Third 

Edition.  In  this  new  edition,  which  is  composed  in  a larger  type 
than  the  original,  the  number  of  Distinct  Alphabetical  Articles  has  been 
increased  from  7,383  to  11,045,  the  whole  work  remodelled,  eyery  date 
verified,  and  every  subject  re-examined  from  the  original  authorities. 

“ A very  copious  book  of  reference.” — The  Bally  Telegraph. 
FREDERICK  WARNE  & CO.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

ELUCIDATION  OF  THE  BYRON  MYSTERY. 

Immediately,  in  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

MEDOEA  LEIGH. 

A HISTORY  AND  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

BY  A.  KEW  WITNESS. 

Edited  by  DR.  CHARLES  MACKAY. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  Burlington  Street. 


t0  Corr0^i30ittfent^. 

Universal  Catalogue  op  Art  Books.  All  Additions  and  Cor- 
e-ections  should  bt  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W. 

Our  Christmas  Number,  oji  Saturday  next,  will  contain  among 
other  appropriate  articles— 

Christmas  Tide  in  Brittany.  , , ^ t.-  7 t 

The  Parthenias:  Two  Rare  Music  Books,  by  Dr.  Rimbault. 

Old  Custom  at  Dillington. 

MacDonald  and  the  Beggar’s  Daughter. 

Three  Early  Pantomimes. 

Old  Sayings. 

Breton  Proverbs. 

H.  K,  The  Memoir  has  been  returned  to  us,  ancZ  shall  appear  in  an 
early  number. 

Hilton  Henburny.  Bede's  monastery  is  frequently  named.  Y&rroyr , 
although  better  known  as  Jarrow.  Vide  Surtees'  Durham,  11.  67,  72,  <5-0. 

R.  H.  Blades.  Pierre  Fran^oise  Be  Courayer's  work  is  well  known. 
It  is  entitled  A Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the  Ordinations  of  the 
English,  and  of  the  Succession  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
with  the  proofs.  The  Oxford  edition  0/  1844  contains  a valuable  Intro- 
duction, with  some  account  of  former  editions. 

A Master  Mason.  Duly  received. 

A.  M.  (Berlin.)  The  more  complete  Supplement  to  Bryan's  Dictionary 
of  Painters  promised  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn  is  in  progress,  but  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  published  for  many  months. 

T.  Luke  (Southampton).  According  to  the  censM^p/'lsei,  in  England 
and  Wales  there  were  1,229,051  spi7iste7's,and  1,201,576  bachelo7-s. 

F.  G.  Waugh.  Ha7'ier  {Sax.  hara)  is  the  cor7'ect  spelling  of  this 

word;  but  it  is  now  com7no7ily  written  and  pronounced  "ha7'7-ier." 

Hawk  owes  it  origin  to  the  Saxo7i  hafoc,  Welsh  hebog. 

W.  H.  On  the  eaody  tise  of  the  word  Pamphlet,  consult  “N.  & Q.’, 
2nd  S,  ii.  409,  406,  477,  514;  3rd  S.  iv.  315,  379,  482;  v.  167,  290. 

R.  Anthony-.Tohnston.  For  the  contents  of  the  Register  of  Sasines' 
■see  “ N.  & Q.”  3rd  S.  x.  453. 

D.  For  partictdars  of  the  Lambeth  degrees  consult  the  Second  atid 
Thh'd  Se7-ies  of  “ N.  & Q.”  passim. 

Cure  (this  week)  op  Consumption,  Asthma,  Coughs,  &c.,  by  Dr. 

Locock’s  Pulmonic  Wafers Messrs.  Bell  & Co.,  6,  Cross  Shore 

'Street,  Greenock  (Nov.  29, 1869),  write:  “ A gentleman  we  know  was  far 
gone  in  consumption,  and  his  case  declared  hopeless  by  three  physicians, 
but,  after  taking  the  wafers  a short  time,  has  been  able  to  resume  his 
employment”  Dr.  Locock’s  Wafers  give  instant  relief  and  rapidly 
cure  asthma,  consumption,  coughs,  and  all  disorders  of  the  breath  and 
lungs.  Throat  affections  are  immediately  relieved  by  allowing  a wafer 
occasionally  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth.  To  singers  and  public  speakers 
they  are  invaluable  for  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice.  They 
have  a pleasant  taste.  Price  Is.  IJc/.,  2s.  Qd.,  4s.  ed.,  and  11s.  per  box. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


■pARE  COUNTY  HISTORIES.— Nichols’s  Leices- 

l i)  tershire,  8 vols.;  Shaw’s  Staffordshire.  2 vols.  large  paper ;Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire,  by  Thomas,  2 vols. ; Ormerod’s  Cheshire.  3 vols. ; Warner’s 
Hampshire,  6 vols.;  Chauncy’s  Hertfordshire;  Hasted’s  Kent.  4 vols.; 
Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey,  3 vols.;  Nash’s  Worcestershire,  2 vols.; 
and  other  rare  County  Histories  and  Valuable  Books  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Literature.  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  two  stamps. 

THOMAS  BEET,  15,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

Libraries  purchased.  Books  exchanged. 


W HARPER’S  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS,  Theo- 

• logical  and  Miscellaneous,  will  be  forwarded,  post  free,  on 
application. 

32,  Tabernacle  Walk  (near  Finsbury  Square),  London,  E.C, 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling, 

CPHIRTEEN  at  TABLE;  The  Story  of  a Dinner 

1 that  was  Never  Eaten.  Being  the  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of 
“ Tinsleys’  Magazine.”  Profusely  Illustrated. 

contents. 

I.  Of  a wicked  Old  Man  who  lived  down  a By-street.  With  a view 
and  vignette, 

II.  Of  the  first  Old  Lady  who  travelled  with  a Ghost.  With  a por- 
trait of  old  Mrs.  Earnshaw. 

III.  Of  the  Man  who  travelled  in  his  own  Coffin.  With  a portrait  of 

Mr.  Toplady,  and  a full-page  illustration. 

IV.  Of  the  third  Lady’s  second  Husband  who  did  not  come  at  all. 

With  a portrait  of  the  Lady  who  did  come. 

V.  Of  the  second  Lady’s  French  Husband  who  crossed  the  Alps  in  a 
Storm.  With  a portrait  of  the  Husband  in  question,  and  a 
full-page  illustration. 

VI.  Of  an  Old  Gentleman  who  came  all  the  way  from  Bermondsey, 
With  a picture  of  Mr.  Waddilove. 

VII.  Of  a respectable  Couple  who  met  with  an  Accident  on  the  Under- 
ground Railway.  With  a portrait  of  Mrs.  Gandy,  and  a full- 
page  illustration. 

VIII.  Of  a romantic  Young  Person  who  fell  among  Brigands,  With 
a portrait  of  Mrs.  Brown’s  Friend. 

IX.  Of  a Gentleman  with  a Moustache  who  came  on  purpose.  With 
a portrait  of  Fanny. 

X.  Of  a Small  Boy  who  came  from  old  Tusher’s.  With  a portrait  of 

the  Small  Boy. 

XI.  Of  the  fourteenth  Person  who  was  no  better  than  he  need  have 

been.  With  a portrait  of  the  fourteenth  Person,  and  a full- 
page  illustration. 

XII.  Of  Everybody’s  very  great  Disappointment.  With  some  Par- 
ticulars of  a Dinner  that  was  never  eaten,  and  of  a Supper 
that  was,  with  a view  of  a curtained  picture  and  a closed 
door. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  18,  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


Will  be  published  immediately,  in  2 vols.,  price  12s. 

HERD’S  COLLECTION  OF  ANCIENT  AND 

MODERN  SCOTTISH  SONGS  AND  BALLADS;  a verbatim 
Reprint  and  Fair  Imitation  of  the  Edition  of  1776.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  the  Substitutions  of  the  1791  Edition,  &c.  The  impression 
is  limited.  A small  number  printed  on  thick  paper,  16s.;  and  a few  on 
large  superfine  thick  ribbed  paper,  21s. 

KERR  & RICHARDSON,  Glasgow. 


A PRIVATELY  PRINTED  WORK. 


The  YORKSHIRE  LIBRARY  : a Bibliographical 

Account  of  Books  on  Topography,  Tracts  of  the  17th  Century, 
Biography,  Spaws,  Geology,  Botany,  Maps,  Views,  Portraits,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Literature  relating  to  the  County  of  York,  with  Collations 
and  Notes  of  the  Books  and  Authors,  by  WILLIAM  BOYNE,  F.S.A. 
1 vol.  4to,  viii.  and  .304  pp.  Two  Portraits  (of  Francis  Drake  and  Thomas 
Gent),  and  21  fine  woodcuts  of  Seals  of  all  the  Incorporated  Boroughs  of 
Yorkshire.  1/.  11s.  6c?,  Privately  printed,  1869. 


the  same,  with  additional  Photographs,  of 

the  Author  and  of  Rev.  .Joseph  Hunter,  the  Historian  of  “ Hallam- 
shire,”  “The  Deanery  of  Doncaster,”  etc.,  from  an  Original  Painting 
by  Henry  Smith,  of  Leeds.  Cloth,  2?,  2s.  1869. 

The  Edition  being  limited  to  150  copies,  prompt  application  is  neces- 
sary, as  only  50  copies  can  be  offered  for  sale.  The  small  number 
printed  has  added  m.aterially  to  the  price,  but  it  will,  on  that  account, 
very  soon  become  a rare  book.  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
Collation  of  the  Books,  Tracts,  &c,,  down  to  the  present  Period.  The 
work  is  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated,  so  as  to  make  it  as  desirable, 
as  it  will  be  found  useful,  to  the  Collector  of  a Yorkshire  Library. 


l^g“  Immediate  application  is  necessary  to  secure  a copy, 

^ BERNARD  QUARITCH. 

London,  15,  Piccadilly,  December,  1869. 
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Times  ” in  Brittany,  498  — Macdonald  and  the  Beggar’s 
Daughter,  &c.,  499  — Old  Sayings,  Ib.  — Three  early  Pan- 
tomimes, 500 —•  Twelve  Breton  Proverbs,  502  — Macbeth, 
503  — Folk  Lore,  504— Boggarts  and  Peorin,  508  — Old 
Weather-Wit,  509  — Chaucer’ s Bob-up-and-down,  Ib.  — 
Zany : a Fragment  on  Shaksperean  Glossaries,  510  — In- 
edited  Lines  by  Burton,  Author  of  the  “ Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy,” &c.,  511. 

QUERIES ; — Alsike  — Artist’s  Name  wanted  — Some  cele- 
brated Christian  Burials  — Caldar  — Price  of  Coals  in 
1715  — Date  of  Grant  of  Arms— Delamain  — Exning:  co. 
Suffolk  — First-born  Son — Ancient  Monument  in  Faver- 
sham  Church  — The  Guards’  Bands  — Hales  or  d’Hele  — 
Henry  IV.  of  France  — Inquisition  in  Portugal— “It  is 
hard  to  Enslave  a Reading  People  ”— Knighthood  and 
Foreign  Orders  — Marriage  in  a Prohibited  Degree  — 
Monumental  Brass  — Nature  Painting  on  Stones,  &c.  — 
Pirie’s  Chair,  &c.,  612. 

Queries  with  Answers  : — Butleriana —Malbone,  the 
Painter  — Leer  — Machiavel  — Riff-raff,  516. 

REPLIES : — “ There  were  Three  Ladies  Playing  at  Ball,” 
517— Armorial  Book-Plates,  518  — Guild  of  Masons  at 
Faversham  Abbey,  519  — Portrait  of  Byron,  Ib.  — Hector, 
Duke  of  Monteleone  — Bentham’s  “Church  of  England- 
ism  ” — Bell  Inscriptions  — Bolton  Abbey  : The  Dogs  — 
Iona  — Father  John  Gerard,  S.  J.  — Old  Pewter  — “ Neque 
lux,  neque  crux,  nisi  solum  clinke”  — Hautboy  — Bee 
Superstitions  — Vandalism  — Mineral  Springs  at  Dul- 
wich — Carriage  — Derivation  of  Glen  — The  Word  “ De- 
sire ” — The  Khidive,  &c.,  520. 

Notes  on  Books.  &c. 


THE  PARTHENIAS : A NOTICE  OF  TWO  RARE 
MUSIC-BOOKS  PRINTED  IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

The  two  works  which  I intend  describing  in 
the  present  communication  have  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  first 
books  that  issued  from  the  press,  in  this  country, 
for  the  virginals — the  rude  parent  of  that  now 
wide-world  instrument,  the  pianoforte.  The  first 
in  point  of  date  is  mentioned  by  Lowndes  and 
Hazlitt,  but  in  such  an  imperfect  manner  as  to 
show  that  neither  bibliographer  had  examined  a 
copy.  Its  full  title  is  as  follows : — 

“ Parthenia,  or  the  Maydenhead  of  the  first 
Musicke  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virginalls. 
Composed  by  three  famous  Masters,  William  Byrde,  Dr. 
John  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gibbons,  Gentilmen  [sic]  of  his 
Mamies  most  Illustrious  Chappell.  Ingraven  by  William 
Hole.  Lond:  print:  for  M.  Dor:  Evans.  Cum  Privilegio. 
Are  to  be  sould  by  G.  Lowe,  printer  in  Loathberry,”  small 
folio 

The  title  is  beautifully  engraved  upon  copper, 
with  the  representation  of  a female  playing  upon 
the  virginals.  The  work  consists  of  twenty-one 
pages,  from  engraved  plates,  printed  upon  one 
side  of  the  paper  only.  No  date  occurs  in  the 
original,  but  Wood  says  it  appeared  in  1611.  My 
copy  has  a dedication — ‘^To  the  High  and  Mighty 
and  Magnificent  Princes,  Frederick,  Electore  Pal- 
atine of  the  Peine  ] and  his  betrothed  Lady,  Eliz- 


abeth, the  only  daughter  of  my  Lord  the  King.” 
Subsequent  editions  (always  from  the  original 
plates)  appeared  in  1613,  1635,  1650,  and  1659 — 
thus  confirming  Wood’s  assertion  that  it  was 

the  prime  book  used  by  masters  in  musick  for 
nearly  half  a century.” 

Although,  as  I have  stated,  the  work  was 
always  printed  from  the  same  plates,  the  title- 
page  was  re-engraved,  certainly  once,  if  not  more 
often.  In  the  edition  of  1650,  Printed  for 
John  Clarke,  at  the  lower  end  of  Cheapside, 
entring  into  Mercers  Chappell,”  the  name  of  the 
original  engraver  is  omitted,  and  the  costume  of 
the  lady  performing  is  of  a period  somewhat  later 
than  the  first  impression.  The  monogram  pre- 
fixed to  the  engraving  shows  it  to  be  the  work 
of  Simon  de  Pass. 

Prefixed  to  the  work  are  two  copies  of  com- 
mendatory verses  of  considerable  interest,  one 
being  by  Hugh  Holland,  the  poet,  On  his 
worthy  friend  W[illiam]  H[ole]  and  his  Trium- 
viri ot  Musicke the  other  In  worthye  love  of 
this  newe  work,  and  the  most  authenticall  auc- 
thors,”  by  George  Chapman,  the  translator  of 
Homer. 

This  work  claims  our  notice  as  being  the  Jlrst 
music  book  printed  from  copper  plates  in  this 
country  — an  example  that  afterwards  became 
general,  as  regards  instrumental  music  of  this 
description. 

It  seems  from  the  signature  to  the  dedication, 
and  from  the  verses  of  Hugh  Holland,  that  we 
are  indebted  to  William  Hole  for  the  publication 
of  this  interesting  work.  This  well-known  en- 
graver was  chiefly  employed  by  the  booksellers, 
and  his  burin  is  recognised  in  the  frontispiece  to 
Drayton’s  Polyolhion,  the  portrait  prefixed  to  the 
same  poet’s  works,  and  in  numerous  other  pub- 
lications of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. That  he  was  a lover  of  music,  and  on 
friendly  terms  with  its  chief  professors,  may  be 
inferred  from  his  pains  in  bringing  out  the  Par- 
tJmiia,  which  must  have  been  a work  of  time,  as 
well  as  one  of  considerable  labour. 

The  question  now  arises,  Who  was  Dorothie 
Evans  ? ” This  lady’s  name  appears  in  the  im- 
print of  the  original  edition,  and  in  a copy  which 
I have  seen  it  occurs  again  after  the  name  of  the 
engraver,  thus : — Ingraven  by  William  Hole  for 
Dorothie  Evans.”  Was  she  the  lady  patron  of 
the  undertaking,  or  merely  the  publisher  who 
issued  the  work  as  a speculation?  If,  as  I am 
inclined  to  believe,  she  filled  the  former  position, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  portrait  in  the 
original  title-page,  so  beautifully  engraved  by 
Hole,  is  that  of  Dame  ‘‘  Dorothie  Evans  ” herself. 

The  contents  of  the  Parthenia  consist  of  pavans, 
galliards,  preludes,  and  fantasias,  many  of  them 
named  after  particular  persons  — the  Earle  of 
Salisbury,  Sir  Thomas  Wake,  Sir  W.  Petre,  and 
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Mrs.  Mary  Brownlo — who  may  be  considered  as 
among  the  chief  patrons  of  the  art  at  the  time  of 
the  publication.  One  of  the  pieces  in  the  book, 
entitled  The  Queen’s  Command,”  has  particular 
interest,  both  from  its  name  and  the  composer — 
Orlando  Gibbons. 

The  second  Parthenia  — the  unique  copy  of 
which  is  now  before  me — has  escaped  the  notice 
of  all  collectors  and  bibliographers ; at  least  it  is 
not  to  be  traced  in  any  of  the  numerous  works  I 
have  consulted.  Its  full  title  is  this : — 

“ Parthenia  In-wolata,  or  Mayden-Musicke  for  the  Vir- 
ginalls  and  Bass-Viol.  Selected  out  of  the  Compositions 
of  the  most  famous  in  that  Arte.  By  Robert  Hole,  and 
Consecrated  to  all  true  Lovers  and  Practicers  thereof. 

All  you  professors  of  this  Arte  divine, 

So  strive  your  earthly  accents  to  refine 
To  Angells  ayres,  and  Saynts  most  holy  skill 
As  all  your  musique  sound  your  Maker’s  will. 

Then  is  there  true  composure  of  the  parts 
When  there’s  an  equall  harmony  of  hearts, 

And  that  the  sacred  concords  be  so  even 
As  here  on  Earth  jmu  strike  y®  same  w^^  Heaven. 

“Printed  at  London  for  John  Pyper,  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  shopp  at  Pauls  gate  next  unto  Cheapside  at 
the  Crosse  Keies.  Cum privilegio.^'  Obi.  quarto. 

This  work  is  entirely  engraved  upon  copper 
plates,  and,  like  its  predecessor,  it  has  no  date. 
In  place  of  the  lady  playing  upon  the  virginals  in 
the  former  book,  it  has  an  engraving  of  a virginal 
covered  with  music-books,  side  by  side  with  a 
bass  viol.  The  name  of  the  engraver,  Hobert 
Hole,  is  new  to  me.  Bryan  does  not  mention 
him,  nor  have  I observed  his  name  in  connexion 
with  any  of  the  numerous  frontispieces  to  books 
of  the  period  of  Charles  L,  the  presumed  date  of 
the  second  Parthenia. 

The  work  consists  of  twent^^-nine  'pages,  con- 
taining some  very  interesting  tunes.  Among 
them  we  have  The  Kinges  Morisck,”  The 
Hordes  Mask,”  The  Irish  Dance,”  Old  Noddie,” 
New  Noddie,”  “ The  first  part  of  the  Old 
Yeere,”  &c.  One  of  the  tunes,  “Age’s  Youth,” 
is  particularly  worthy  of  note,  as  suggestive  of 
Shakespeare’s  “ Crabbed  Age  and  Youth,”  to 
which  sonnet  it  is  in  all  probability  the  original 
music.  Edwaed  F.  Kimbaijlt. 


NOTES  ON  “ CHRISTMAS  TIMES  ” IN  BRITTANY. 

1.  Christmas  Eve : the  Cumimg  PeuIven.~llhQY<d 
is  to  be  seen  at  Noyal-Pontivy  a very  high  and 
very  broad  peulven,  much  smaller  at  its  base  than 
its  summit.  This  old  Druidical  monument  is  the 
subject,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  of  a crowd 
of  superstitions.  Amongst  other  things  said  of  it 
is,  that  during  the  night  of  Christmas  eve  it  walks 
away  to  have  a drink  in  the  river  Blavet.  At 
that  time  all  the  treasures  that  are  concealed 
under  it  might  easily  be  taken  away  j but  as  the 
peulven  would  be  sure  to  fall  back  again  with  all 


its  weight  upon  any  person,  not  in  a state  of  per- 
fect grace,  who  was  carrying  off  its  riches,  no  one 
has,  as  yet,  ventured  to  touch  this  precious  spot. 

2.  Fasting  and  watching  on  Christmas  Eve. — On 
Christmas  Eve  all  animals  about  a farm-yard  are 
made  to  fast ; and  it  is  said,  in  Brittany,  that  on 
the  night  of  Christmas  Eve  all  animals  are  awake 
except  men  and  frogs. 

3.  Midnight  Mass  at  Christmas:  strange  Privi^ 
lege. — Formerly  the  Seigneur  de  Guengat  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  following  privilege  {droit')  : 
at  the  midnight  mass  the  officiating  priest  was 
bound,  before  chanting  the  Preface,  to  present 
to  him  on  a salver  (assiette)  bread  and  wine.  The 
Seigneur  of  Guengai  ate  and  drank  of  both,  and 
the  priest  then  reascended  the  altar. 

4.  The  Last  Pay  of  the  Old  Year  in  Pommerit. 

In  the  same  manner,”  observes  an  enthusiastic 

Breton,  “ in  which  the  Breton  language  is  disap- 
pearing, old  customs  are  vanishing  from  our  dear 
land  of  Brittany.  Thus  many  of  those  that  were 
but  recently  in  honour  are  now  forgotten,  or  only 
live  in  the  remembrance  of  tradition.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  they  were  a useful  diversion  to 
the  poor  tiller  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes  and 
his  rude  labours.  Pommerit  has  alone  retained 
the  custom  of  going  on  the  night  of  December  31 
and  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
addressing  to  the  in- dwellers  curious  carols  {chan- 
sons rimees),  and  most  of  them  original  composi- 
tions. The  object  of  these  “ carols  ” is  to  puzzle 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  by  the  conun- 
drums or  odd  words  and  phrases  contained  in 
them.  These  are  met  v/ith  replies  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  the  conqueror  is  sure  of  meeting  with 
the  approval  of  hearty  laughter.  Such  enig- 
matical chants  and  similar  rhymed  prophecies 
are  also  made  use  of  in  “ proposals  of  marriage  ” 
and  in  the  celebration  of  nuptials. 

5.  The  Mistletoe ; Seeking  for  Charity.  — In 
Montaubon  and  many  other  parts  of  Brittany,  the 
children  of  poor  persons  go  round  to  the  houses 
of  the  rich  crying  out  Au  guyane  {au  guy  Van 
neuf.)  They  have  with  them  long  wooden  spits, 
on  which  are  thrust  pieces  of  salted  bacon  and 
beef,  that  they  carry  back  to  their  homes  as  their 
“ new  year’s  gifts.” 

6.  Twelfth-night  Cake  Superstition. — Upon  the 

division  of  the  gateau  des  rois,  a portion  is  allocated 
to  all  the  members  of  the  family,  whether  present 
or  absent.  Each  part  belonging  to  each  distinct 
person  absent  is  carefully  preserved,  because  it 
always  indicates  the  state  of  each  person’s  health. 
If  it  remain  sound  they  are  well ; and  if  they  are 
ill,  it  is  indicated  by  stains  and  m.ouldiness  {moi- 
sissures).  Wm.  B.  Mac  Case. 
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MACDONALD  AND  THE  BEGGAR’S  DAUGHTER.  I 

A WESTERN-HIGHLAND  LEGEND. 

The  following  legend — hitherto  unpublished — 
was  given  to  me  bj  an  aged  native  of  Argyllshire, 
who  took  it  down  in  writing,  some  five-and-  | 
twenty  years  ago,  from  the  lips  of  an  illiterate  j 
peasant  who  lived  in  one  of  the  smaller  islands  of  | 
the  South-Hebrides.  He,  probably,  had  never 
heard  the  English  story  of  the  “ Blind  Beggar’s 
Daughter  of  Bethnal  G-reen,”  though  the  circum- 
stance of  the  disguised  beggar  is  told  in  connec- 
tion with  more  than  one  famil^L 

CuTHBEET  Bede. 

It  was  in  the  days  when  the  Thames  at  London 
was  crossed  by  one  bridge  that  there  lived  in 
Cantire  a laird  of  the  Macdonald  clan,  who  was  a 
large  landed  proprietor  and  was  very  kind  and 
sympathising  towards  the  destitute,  and  often 
helped  them  in  their  distress.  He  had  some 
dealings  with  a company  of  merchants  in  London, 
having  bound  himself  as  “cautionary”  for  the 
firm,  and  he  went  to  England  to  see  how  they 
were  getting  on. 

One  day,  Vv^hen  he  was  crossing  the  London 
Bridge,  he  observed  a very  destitute  beggar,  to 
whom  he  gave  charity ; and,  as  often  afterwards 
as  he  crossed  the  bridge,  he  further  extended  his 
charity  to  the  poor  man,  and  took  a great  interest 
in  him.  But  soon  there  came  a time  when  he 
passed  by  the  beggar  without  bestowing  any 
notice  on  him,  or  giving  him  his  usual  charity. 
So  one  day  the  beggar  followed  him,  perceiving 
that  something  was  amiss,  and  asked  him  why  he 
had  passed  him  those  latter  times  without  be- 
stowing any  charity  upon  him. 

Then  Macdonald  told  him  that  he  had  now  no 
charityto  give  him,  but  wa?  as  poor  as  the  beggar 
himself.  The  beggar  requested  him  to  tell  him 
how  this  came  about;  and  Macdonald  explained 
how  the  firm  of  merchants  for  whom  he  was 
cautionary  had  failed,  and  how,  in  consequence,  it 
would  take  all  the  price  of  his  lands,  and  every 
farthing  that  he  possessed,  to  clear  himself  of  the 
debt. 

The  beggar  then  proposed  some  questions  to 
the  gentleman,  asking  him  about  his  residence, 
and  whether  he  had  a wife  and  family ; and 
Macdonald  told  him  all  about  his  lands  in  Cantire, 
and  said  that  he  had  no  wife,  but  that  he  wished 
to  get  one. 

The  beggar  then  told  him  that  he  had  a daugh- 
ter, and  that  if  the  gentleman  would  feel  inclined 
to  take  her  for  his  wfife,  he  would  give  him  as 
much  money  with  her  as  would  pay  all  Mac- 
donald’s debt.  And  the  beggar  invited  Mac- 
donald to  pay  him  a visit  that  same  night,  and 
gave  him  directions  where  he  should  find  his 
Wise. 


Macdonald  came  away,  meditating  on  the  beg- 
gar’s offer,  and  thinking  that  it  could  do  him  no 
harm  if  he  went  to  the  beggar’s  house  and  had  a 
look  at  his  daughter.  So,  w^hen  the  night  came, 
he  walked  out  in  that  direction,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  place  of  which  the  beggar  had  told 
him,  he  saw  a splendid  mansion,  and  he  had  his 
scruples  to  call  at  it,  being  afraid  that  he  was 
misled.  But  a Highlander  does  not  know  the 
word  “ retreat,”  so  Macdonald  went  right  on ; 
and  when  he  had  rung  the  bell,  the  beggar  came 
to  the  door,  dressed  as  a first-rate  gentleman,  and 
he  shook  hands  with  Macdonald  and  led  him 
into  a splendid  room,  where  there  were  paintings 
and  sculptures  and  silk  curtains  and  wax  candles, 
i everything  very  fine  and  good.  And  after  some 
i conversation,  the  beggar  led  forward  his  daughter, 
dressed  in  first-rate  style.  Macdonald  was  as- 
tonished at  her  learning  and  manners;  and  he 
was  so  smitten  with  her  beauty  thaf  he  considered 
her  a great  prize,  and  the  longer  he  conversed 
with  her  the  more  he  esteemed  her. 

Before  they  parted  that  night,  Macdonald  had 
asked  the  beggar’s  daughter  to  be  his  wife,  and  a 
marriage  contract  was  written  out  and  signed  by 
both  parties,  with  a clause  in  it  that  Macdonald 
should  sit  begging  for  three  successive  days  on 
London  Bridge  ; and  when  Macdonald  demanded 
the  reason  of  this,  the  beggar  gave  him  for 
answer,  that  seldom  a house  is  kept  without  some 
angry  words  at  times ; and  that  the  husband 
might,  in  a moment  of  passion,  throw  it  in  his 
wife’s  teeth  that  she  was  a beggar’s  daughter; 
but  that,  in  agreeing  to  that  clause  in  the  mar- 
riage contract,  the  wife  would  be  enabled  to  call 
her  husband  a beggar,  and  so  they  would  .be 
on  equal  terms,  which  would  settle  the  whole 
matter. 

Macdonald  laughed  at  the  notion,  but  agreed  to 
it  readily  enough,  and  disguising  himself  fantas- 
tically, he  begged  for  three  days  on  London 
Bridge ; and  by  these  means  he  gained  his  prize 
and  got  himself  married  to  the  beggar’s  daughter ; 
and  he  had  so  large  a fortune  with  her,  that  he 
was  able  to  pay  all  his  debts  and  had  plenty  left 
to  live  upon.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  came 
home  to  Cantire  with  his  fine  lady,  who  was 
greatly  respected  by  high  and  low.  They  lived 
long  together,  and  vrere  blessed  with  a large 
family.  Cdthbeet  Bede. 


OLD  SAYINGS. 

I have  beside  me  a few  of  the  sayings  of  our 
grandfather,  who  was  born  in  1745  and  died  forty 
years  ago,  a man  of  position,  education,  and 
goodness,  but  of  a quaint  humour,  who  loved  to 
interlard  his  conversation  with  the  provincialities 
of  Yorkshire,  his  native,  and  Northumberland 
his  adopted  county. 
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He  always  spoke  of  York  men  as  ‘‘  Jacky 
Yorkies/’  and  Gruisboroiigli  men  as  ^^Guisboro’ 
Greys.” 

If  be  were  much  puzzled,  he  would  say  — 

“ It’s  enough  to  make  a man  stick  his  mare.” 

If  he  saw  a bottle  of  physic  (of  which  he 
highly  disapproved  and  never  partook)  he  would 
say  — 

“Pah!  Tincture  of  moonshorns,  sold  by  the  seventh 
son  of  the  seventh  son  of  an  unborn  doctor  of  physic  1 ” 

Lighting  upon  things  new,  he  would  ask  — 

“ Whose  grey  pigs  are  these,  are  these. 

And  whose  grey  pigs  are  these  ? ” 

And  on  special  occasions  he  would  complete  the 
couplet — 

“ Thej^  are  John  Cooke’s  I know  by  their  looks  ; 

I found  ’em  among  the  peas,” 

If  he  were  helped  too  bountifully  at  dinner,  he 
would  cry — 

“ Largesse  ! largesse  ! poke  pudding  and  verjuice.” 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  dinner  were  somewhat 
scanty,  he  would  administer  a delicate  rebuke 
■thus  — 

“ Bring  the  boiled  and  roast  I pray ; 

Enter  potatoes  dressed  each  way.” 

In  reference  to  the  same  subject  — 

“Por  a small  living,  egis,  egis,  egis  ; 

Eor  a better  living,  egis  and  ale,  egis  and  ale  ! ” 
[Query,  Did  this  mean  “ eggs  ” 

Other  gastronomical  sayings  — 

“ The  fat  and  the  lean  is  the  best  of  the  beef.” 

“ Every  word  hinders  a champ.” 

“ After  fish  ale,  after  flesh  nuts.” 

-And— 

Not  a word  of  a pudden, 

Be  it  e’er  such  a good  ’un.” 

On  mention  of  one  not  great,  yet  deeming  him- 
self great,  he  would  say  — 

“ Dost  know  who  that  is  ? 

Why  Jacky  Miller,  some  calls  him  blister.'' 

[Note  the  delicate  irony  of  this.] 

Akin  to  this  was  the  following,  probably  a local 
allusion  — 

“Who’s  that,  thinkest  thee  ? Why  Johnson’s  sister, 
Howson’s  daughter,  Cockerill’s  wife  of  Gourland.” 

To  a person  too  precipitate  — 

“ What  hurry,  what  hurry  quoth  Simon  Duck.” 

And — 

“ Hurry  no  man’s  cattle.” 

On  hearing  a statement  too  complex  to  be 
intelligible,  he  would  exclaim  — 

“ Six  and  seven,  and  twice  eleven, 

And  four  fifteen  and  five; 

Put  down  seven  and  take  out  eleven. 

And  tell  me  that  belive.” 

j [Query.  Was  “belive”  a corruption  for  “By  your 


Parting  with  something  which  he  never  ex- 
pected to  see  again,  say  a guinea  lent  to  an  old 
woman — a practice  to  which  he  was  much  ad- 
dicted— he  would  say  it  was  — 

Fare  thee  weel  ouler,” 

pronounced  ooler.”  I have  no  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word. 

Assailed  by  objectionable  odours,  his  ejacula- 
tion was  — 

“Fustis,  funis,  assis,  capis,  stignus  a pignus.” 

Other  expressions  — 

“ He’s  a man  of  leather.” 

“You’ll  play  the  dog’s  head  with  that.” 

“ Three’s  a maiden’s  fee.” 

“ It’s  fit  for  the  prime  of  our  tiine.” 

“ She  makes  her  way  as  good  as  she  looks.” 

On  a wet  day  — 

“ It’s  a shame  to  turn  dog  to  deer.”  ^ 

Effecting  a small  object,  such  as  drawing  a 
difficult  cork  — 

“ I’ve  norssed  it,  says  Madam  Downs.” 

[Query  the  derivation  of  norss.'] 

Epithets  : — Horse-godmother,”  for  a dark, 
ill-favoured,  masculine  female;  ^^Tame  Fairy,” 
for  a light,  wishy-washy,  weak-minded  female ; 

Shagwaverley,”  the  exaggerate  of  shaky,”  as 
of  a shambling  gait. 

These  by  no  means  exhaust  the  sayings  of  our 
grandfather,  who  was  a mine  of  proverbial  wealth ; 
but  I submit  them  as  samples  of  a style  of  ex- 
pression contrasting  favourably  with  the  language 
of  our  present  youth,  which  seems  strictly  con- 
fined to  ‘‘mt,”  “bosh,”  won’t  wash,”  “fearful,” 
“ awful,”  “jolly,”  &c.  J. W.  H. 

Beckenham. 


THKEE  EARLY  PANTOMIMES. 

Few  things  have  been  more  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Christmas  than  that  species  of  dra- 
matic entertainment  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Pantomime.  The  history  of  j)anto mimes  froni 
their  first  introduction  into  this  country,  showing 
the  various  changes  they  have  undergone  in  the 
century  and  a half  that  has  since  elapsed,  would 
form  a curious  chapter  in  a history  of  the  stage  in 
England,  but  it  is  far  too  large  a subject  to  be 
entered  upon  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  Never- 
theless, as  I have  upon  my  shelves  the  printed 
copies  of  three  of  the  earlier  pantomimes  exhibited 
in  London,  I hope  it  may  prove  not  uninteresting 
to  your  readers  at  the  approach  of  the  festive 
season  to  have  a short  description  of  them,  that 
they  may  therefrom  form  some  idea  of  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  modern  pantomimes. 
The  subjects  of  all  three  are  derived  from  classic 
fable,  viz.,  the  Pape  of  Proserpine,  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  and  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 
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1.  The  Rape  of  Proserpine  was  written  by  Lewis 
Theobald^  the  Sbaksperian  editor  and  the  ori- 
ginal hero  of  Pope’s  JDanciad,  and  was  furnished 
with  music  by  John  Ernest  Galliard,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  composers  of  the  day.  It  was 
brought  out  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre  in 
1725,  under  the  title  of  TIarleqimi  Sorcerer^  with  the 
Loves  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine — a title  afterwards 
changed  to  The  Rape  of  Proserpine.  The  piece  is 
of  the  nature  of  a musical  masque,  the  several 
scenes  of  which  are  alternated  with  those  of  the 
harlequinade.  Thus : after  the  opening  scene,  in 
which  Mercury  comes  to  Ceres,  requesting  on 
the  part  of  Jove  her  aid  to  remove  the  sterility 
of  the  Phrygian  plains,  there  is  a scene  of  A 
Farm  Yard,”  in  which  the  grotesque  part 
begins.”  This  is  followed  by  a scene  in  which 
Ceres  departs  through  the  air  in  her  dragon- 
drawn  chariot,  leaving  Proserpine  in  the  charge 
of  the  nymph  Cyana.  To  this  succeeds  a scene  of 

Country  House,”  in  which  the  grotesque 
part  is  continued.”  Then  comes  the  scene,  in 
which  Pluto  carries  off  Proserpine,  and  Ceres 
returning,  asks  Cyana  for  her  daughter.  The 
nymph,  about  to  answer,  is  changed  into  a brook, 
and  Ceres,  enraged,  sets  the  corn  on  fire.  A scene 
of  ^‘The  Side  of  a Wood,”  in  which  the  actions 
of  Harlequin  are  continued,”  ensues,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a scene  of  the  Elysian  fields,  through 
which  Pluto  conveys  Proserpine  to  the  infernal 
regions.  The  grotesque  part  is  then  continued  in 
a scene  representing  a chamber.  Then  Ceres  is 
introduced,  in  a solitude,  lamenting  the  loss  of 
her  daughter,  and  is  visited  by  Mercury,  who 
acquaints  her  that  Proserpine  has  become  the 
bride  of  Pluto.  All  the  deities,  celestial  and 
infernal,  then  assemble ; Jupiter  pronounces  the 
decree  that  Proserpine  shall  dwell  for  six  months 
in  each  j^ear  with  her  mother,  and  the  remaining 
six  months  with  her  husband,  and  the  piece  ter- 
minates with  a dance  and  chorus.  There  is  extant 
a song,  with  music,  called  ‘‘  The  liaree  Show,” 
sung  by  Mr.  Sal  way  in  The  Rape  of  Proserpine. 
cornmencing — 

“ A very  pretty  fancy,  a brave  galante  show ; ” 
but  as  the  words  of  it  do  not  appear  in  my  copy  of 
the  piece  (dated  1727),  it  was  probably  an  addi- 
tion made  in  or  after  that  year,  and  sung  in  one 
of  the  comic  scenes.  The  names  of  the  pantomimic 
performers  are  not  given  in  the  list  of  the  dramatis 
persons,  but  of  course  Pich,  under  his  well- 
known  pseudonym  of  Lun,  supported  the  cha- 
racter of  Harlequin. 

2.  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  produced  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  in  1720,  was  probably  also  the  produc- 
tion of  Theobald.  It  is  of  the  same  character  as 
the  first  described  piece,  and  is  divided  into  five 
portions.  In  the  first,  Perseus,  equipped  with  the 
sword  and  winged  sandals  sent  by  Vulcan,  the 
shield  sent  by  Minerva,  and  the  helmet  sent  by 


Pluto,  departs  on  his  expedition  against  Medusa. 
In  the  second,  the  comic  part  begins.”  In  the 
third,  Perseus  enters  the  Gorgon’s  cave  and  de- 
stroys the  dreaded  Medusa,  from  whose  blood 
various  monsters  arise  ; in  the  fourth,  the  actions 
of  Harlequin  are  continued”;  and  in  the  fifth, 
Perseus  encounters  the  sea  monster,  and  rescues 
Andromeda,  to  whom  he  is  united  in  the  palace 
of  Venus.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  comic  portion 
appear  the  words  of  a recitative  and  air  sung  by  a 
magician  who  gives  Harlequin  the  sword  which 
is  to  aid  him  in  his  career ; and  at  the  end  of  the 
piece  is  printed  a ballad  (no  doubt  introduced  in 
one  of  the  comic  scenes)  of  which  I transcribe  the 
first  verse : — 

“the  sailor’s  ballad. 

I. 

“ How  pleasant  the  sailor’s  life  passes, 

Who  roams  o’er  the  wat’ry  main ; 

No  treasure  he  ever  amasses, 

But  cheerfully  spends  all  his  gain. 

We’re  strangers  to  party  and  faction. 

To  honour  and  honesty  true ; 

And  would  not  commit  a base  action 
For  power  or  profit  in  view. 

Chorus. 

Then  why  should  we  quarrel  for  riches. 

Or  any  such  glittering  toy? 

A light  heart  and  a thin  pair  of  breeches 
Goes  thorough  the  world,  brave  boy.” 

This  odd  combination  of  the  requisites  for  get- 
ting through  the  world  is  very  amusing.  If  the 
second  of  them  be  of  equal  importance  with,  or  at 
all  auxiliary  to  the  production  of  the  first,  sad 
indeed  must  be  the  fate  of  poor  mortals  at 
Christmas  time  when  the  severity  of  the  weather 
induces  them  to  incase  their  lower  limbs  in  gar- 
ments of  a thick  texture.  One  half  of  their  means 
of  battling  their  way  through  the  world  is  gone, 
and  heaviness  of  heart  superadded.  This  song 
retained  its  popularity  for  a long  period,  being 
found  in  several  of  the  collections  of  songs  pub- 
lished during  the  last  century ; and  I am  informed 
by  a lady  that  it  was  sung  to  her  during  her  early 
childhood  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  the  list  of  the  dramatis  personae  prefixed 
to  the  piece  as  printed  in  1730,  the  description  of 
the  comic  parts”  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
formers who  sustained  them  are  thus  given : — 

A Spanish  Merchant,  Father  to  Colom- 

bine Mons.  Niyelon. 

A Petit-Maitre,  in  love  with  Colombine  . Mons.  Poictier. 
Harlequin,  a Wizard,  also  in  love  with 

Colombine  . . . • • Mr.  Lun. 

Colombine,  Daughter  to  the  Spanish 

Merchant  .....  Mrs.  Younger. 
Valet  de  Chambre  to  the  Petit-Maitre  . Mr.  Ray. 

A Spaniard,  Servant  to  the  Merchant  . Mr.  Hippesley. 
Constable,  Hay-makers,  Posse,  &c. 

The  Merchant  and  his  Servant  evidently  cor- 
respond to  the  Pantaloon  and  Clown,  and  the 
Petit-Maitre  to  the  Dandy  Lover  of  modern  pan- 
tomimes. 
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On  Ricli’s  removal  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
he  revived,  in  Fehruary  1733,  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda^ with  the  added  title,  or  The  Cheats  of 
Harlequin,  describing  the  piece  as  ^^a  Dramatic 
Pantomime  Opera.” 

3.  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  with  the  Pantomime 
Entertainment,  written  by  Henry  Sommer  and 
brought  out  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre  in 
1740,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  others ; but  the 
pantomimic  part  is  much  longer,  consisting  of  no 
fewer  th  an  twenty-three  scenes,  the  business  ” (as 
it  is  technically  termed)  of  each  being  .described 
at  some  length.  After  two  scenes  of  the  masque, 
in  which  Orpheus,  after  lamenting  his  lost  Eury- 
dice, descends  to  the  Shades  in  search  of  her,  six 
scenes  of  the  harlequinade  are  exhibited;  then 
another  scene  of  the  masque,  after  which  come 
seven  more  scenes  of  the  harlequinade,  which  are 
succeeded  by  a scene  in  which  Eurydice  is  deli- 
vered over  by  Pluto  and ' Proserpine  to  her  hus- 
band; then  follow  eight  scenes  of  the  harlequinade, 
and  after  another  scene  of  the  masque,  in  which 
Orpheus,  returning  to  earth  with  Eurydice,  turns  to 
gaze  on  her  ere  they  have  quite  left  the  domains  of 
Pluto,  and  she  disappears  from  his  sight,  leaving 
him  lamenting,  two  more  scenes  of  the  harle- 
quinade conclude  the  piece. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  this  striking  dif- 
ference in  the  construction  of  the  older  English 
pantomimes  and  those  of  later  date — that  whilst 
in  the  former  the  business  of  the  harlequinade 
was  in  nowise  connected  with  the  story  which 
gave  title  to  the  pieces,  and  was  most  incongru- 
ously introduced  during  its  progress,  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  regular  action,  in  the  latter  it 
grows  regularly,  and  (if  the  dramatic  purists  will 
pardon  the  expression)  naturally  out  of  it,  and  is 
indeed  a continuation  of  it.  In  both,  what  may 
be  termed  the  legendary  part  is  made  a vehicle 
for  the  display  of  scenery  and  machinery.  Had 
space  permitted  I would  have  given  some  extracts 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  comic  scenes  in 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  much  there  is  in  common  between  the  pan- 
tomime business  of  that  and  our  own  day.  I may, 
however,  remark,  that  whilst  passing  events  were 
not  satirised  then  as  now,  popular  existing  places 
of  resort  were  introduced.  For  instance,  in  the 
sixth  scene  of  the  harlequinade  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  Harlequin  transforms  the  house  of  the 
Spanish  Don  (Pantaloon) — who,  by  the  way,  is 
represented  as  the  husband  instead  of  the  father 
of  Columbine — into  Ashley’s  Punch  House,  then, 
a noted  place  of  entertainment  in  Maiden  Lane 
Covent  Garden.  , 

About  the  same  period  that  Sommer’s  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  was  represented  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  Kich  brought  out  (on  February  12,  1740) 
another  pantomime  under  the  same  title  at  Co  vent 
Garden.  This  was,  as  regarded  the  dialogue  and 


songs,  a revival  of  a former  production  of  Theo- 
bald’s, with  new  music  by  John  Frederick  Lampe, 
the  Harlequinade  being  newly  invented  by  Rich. 
This  pantomime  became  the  subject  of  a dispute 
between  Rich  and  John  Hill,  the  apothecary  and 
noted  empiric,  who  charged  Rich  with  plagiarising 
it  from  a piece  of  his.  Rich’s  pantomime  was 
“ performed  with  unbounded  applause ; it  was 
afterwards  revived  at  different  periods  with  equal 
success.”  But  on  being  again  brought  forward 
at  Covent  Garden  on  October  15,  1787,  it  had 
the  singular  fate  of  being  generally  disapproved 
of,  and  on  the  second  night  it  was  finally  con- 
demned.” (See  Oulton’s  History  of  the  Theatres 
of  London,  ii.  11.) 

Of  Rich’s  pre-eminence  as  Harlequin  there  is 
abundant  testimony.  His  great  merit  was  his  al- 
most unrivalled  skill  as  a pantomimist ; the  power 
he  possessed  of  distinctly  conveying,  despite  his 
masked  face,  his  meaning  by  action,  at  the  same 
time  not  disdaining  the  exhibition  within  mode- 
rate bounds  of  feats  of  activity.  Modem  Harle- 
quins have,  with  few  exceptions,  degenerated  into 
mere  dancers  and  acrobats.  In  Rich’s  time  and 
afterwards.  Harlequin  was  the  principal  pan- 
tomimic character,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
genius  of  Grimaldi  had  exalted  the  Clown  into 
importance  that  his  supremacy  was  questioned. 

W.  H.  Husk. 


TWELVE  BKETON  PROVERBS. 

1.  It  is  the  worst  peg  in  a car  that  always  makes 
the  most  noise. 

2.  What  is  gathered  with  a rake  is  soon  scat- 
tered by  the  wind. 

3.  Whatever  is  inherited  from  a priest  can  never 
be  converted  into  a substantial  fortune. 

4.  It  is  not  by  beating  a drum  you  can  induce 
a runaway  horse  to  return  to  its  stable. 

6.  Listen  for  the  lark  that  sings  at  the  break  of 
day. 

6.  The  earth  is  too  old  a witch  to  allow  any 
one  to  make  game  of  her. 

7.  It  is  not  at  every  dog  that  barks  you  ought 
to  throw  a stone. 

8.  One  day  of  great  heat  never  yet  made 
summer. 

9.  He  who  has  a sharp  tongue  ought  to  have  a 
dull  ear. 


10.  A fisherman  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
a barrel  floating  in  the  sea.  He  reached  it  and 
found  it  filled  with  nail-heads.  He  took  out 
some  and  then  sent  the  barrel  adrift.  Upon  reach- 
ing home  he  told  what  had  happened  to  his  wife, 
children,  and  neighbours,  and  then  threw  down 
the  nails  on  the  table,  and  they  proved  to  be 
bits  of  gold.  He  returned  to  the  shore,  but  the 
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barrel  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  (Small  profits 
are  never  to  be  neglected). 

11.  A villager  had  often  noticed  a white  bull 
amongst  his  own  cattle.  He  went  up  to  it,  struck 
it,  and  on  the  instant  became  a corpse.  (Treat 
your  neighbours’  herd  tenderly,  even  though  you 
see  them  trespassing.) 

12.  It  is  generally  believed  that  when  a bee- 

hive is  robbed  the  bees  pine  away,  and  no  longer 
care  for  making  honey,  as,  in  accordance  with  the 
Breton  proverb,  A thief’s  hand  leaves  no  good 
luck  behind  it.”-  Wm.  B.  Mac  Case. 


MACBETH. 

“ Scre-vr  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place.” 

In  the  Clarendon  Press  edition  of  this  tragedy 
the  note  runs  — 

“ That  is,  to  the  point  at  which  it  will  remain  firm. 
The  metaphor  is  from  some  engine  or  mechanical  con- 
trivance.” 

Similar  figures  in  Coriolanus  and  Twelfth  Night 
are  referred  to,  and  the  following  is  quoted  from 
Troilus  mid  Cressida  — 

“ But  this  Antenor, 

I know,  is  such  a wrest  in  their  affairs 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack, 

W anting  his  manage.” 

The  note  then  proceeds  — 

“As  a ‘ wrest  ’ is  an  instrument  for  tuning  a harp,  this 
last  quoted  passage  lends  some  probability’-  to  Steevens’  in- 
terpretation of  the  metaphor  before  us,  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  screwing  up  the  chords  of  string  instruments  to 
their  proper  degree  of  tension.” 

The  Cassell’s  Shakspere  (with  unwonted  pre- 
cipitancy) declares  this  to  be  the  meaning,  and 
Staunton  says  ^^The  sticking  place,  i.  e.  the 
abiding  place,” — 

“ Which  flower  out  of  my  hand  shall  never  passe. 

But  in  my  heart  shall  have  a sticking  place.” 

The  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions. 

“ The  metaphor  may  have  been  taken  from  the  screw  ■ 
ing  up  the  chords  of  a musical  instrument.” 

But  nothing  connected  with  music  or  flowers 
was  then  in  the  mind  of  that  cruel  woman.  What 
was  there,  was  an  untrembling  aim — was  what 
Malcolm  called  “ the  murderous  shaft” — was  death. 
And  the  metaphor  used  was,  therefore,  more  pro- 
bably suggested  by  something  like  what  may  be 
seen  in,  for  instance,  the  illustration  of  the  Earl  of 
Haynault  taking  and  destroying  Aubenton,  in 
Froissart’s  Chronicles,  namely,  two  soldiers,  lapt 
in  proof;  one,  with  his  crosslrow  planted  at  an 
angle  against  the  ground,  “ screwing  ” by  means 
of  a kind  of  windlass  its  cord  to  ‘‘  the  sticking- 
place,”  or  catch,  by  which  it  will  be  held  at 
furthest  stretch ; and  another  who,  having  sur- 
mounted that  eftbrt,  aims  at  one  of  the  besieged, 
with  attitude  and  expression  giving  assurance  that 
he  will  not  fail.” 


“ As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks.” 

“ The  Doctor  ” interpreted  this  uncertain  pas- 
sage as  ^‘cannons  charged  with  double  thunder,” 
which,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  help  us ; and 
Clark  and  Wright  say  — 

“ ‘ Overcharged  with  cracks  ’ is  an  awkward  phrase, 
such  as  grammarians  dignify  with  the  title  metonomy. 
The  effect  is  put  for  the  cause,  ‘ cracks  ’ for  ‘ charges.’  ” 

But  I think  cracks  ” stands  merely  for  re- 
ports.” 

However  overcharged — with  whatever  greater 
charges  in  them  than  the  usual  charges,  smgle 
cannons  would_  not,  so  far  as  I know,  make 
double  cracks.  I have  read  that,  in  war,  Indians 
often  load  with  two  charges  to  terrify  their  ene- 
mies by  the  increased  loudness ; but  from  a single 
gun,  so  loaded,  there  would  not  be  a doxdde  crack. 
There  would,  however,  be  such  from  a double  or 
double-barrelled  gun;  and  so,  double  cannons 
would  make  double  cracks,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
such  double  cannons  might  be  overcharged. 

And  there  seem  to  have  been  double  cannons. 
In  Petruccio  Ubaldino’s  Discourse  concerning  the 
Spanish  Fleet  invading  Fngland,  the  translation  of 
which,  1590,  is  included  in  the  Ilarleian  Miscel- 
lany, there  is  a long  statement  of  the  arms  and 
ammunition  in  the  Armado,  and  in  it  are  men- 
tioned double  cannons,  mortars,  and  field  pieces 
for  a camp  ” ; and  Speed,  in  his  History  of  Great 
Britaine,  1611,  when  recording  the  invasion,  tells 
of  murthering  peeces,  double  canons f and  so  on. 

I can  see  nothing  of  such  in  the  notices  of 
ancient  ordnance  in  Greener’s  Gunnery,  ^yc.,  but 
I think  there  is  a double-cannon  in  the  Froissart 
plate  I have  j ust  referred  to,  and  I have  been  told 
that  such  articles  are  to  be  found  in  Collections  of 
Ordnance. 

“ Or,  be  alive  again, 

And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 

If  tremhling  I inhabit  then,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a girl.” 

This  has  been  one  of  the  toughest  bits  of  Shak- 
spere to  his  editors  and  commentators : indeed,  as 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright  say  in  their  notes  to 
the  Clarendon  Press  edition,  There  are  few 
passages  of  our  author  which  have  given  rise  to  so 
much  discussion  as  this.” 

It  stands  in  the  first  folio  thus  — 

“ Or  be  aline  againe, 

And  dare  me  to  the  desart  with  thy  sword, 

If  trembling  I inhabit  then,  protest  mee 
The  baby  of  a girle.” 

Pope  changed  it  to  — 

“ If  trembling  I inhibit  then.” 

Steevens  made  it — 

“ If  trembling,  I inhibit  theeP 

Malone  adopted  both  changes,  with  this  note  — > 

“ The  emendation  inhibit  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  it  is  the  true  meaning.  By  the 
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other  slight  but  happy  emendation,  the  reading  thee  in- 
stead of  then,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Steevens,  and 
to  which  I have  paid  the  respect  that  it  deserved  by 
giving  it  a place  in  the  text,  this  passage  is  rendered  clear 
and  easy.” 

Valpy  and  other  editors  followed  Malone. 

Payne  Collier,  in  his  own  edition,  following  the 
second  and  later  folios,  kept  — 

“ If  trembling  I inhabit,  then  protest  me.” 

His  MS.  commentator,  however,  made  it  — 

“ If  trembling  I exhibit,  then  protest  me,” 
a solution  of  what  he  calls  a passage  that  has 
hitherto  baffled  satisfactory  explanation,”  with 
which  Mr.  Collier  was  not  satisfied,  it  being 

too  prosaic.” 

Horne  Tooke,  in  his  Diversions  of  Turley ^ came 
down  on  these  insipid  corrections  ” of  Pope  and 
Steevens. 

But  for  these  tasteless  commentators,”  he  says,  “one 
can  hardly  suppose  that  any  reader  of  Shakspeare  could 
have  found  a fflflSculty;  the  original  text  is  so  plain, 
easy,  and  clear,  and  so  much  in  the  author’s  accustomed 
manner : ’ 

“ Dare  me  to  the  desart  with  thy  sworde. 

If  I inhabit  then,^’ 

i.  e.  “If  then  I do  not  meet  thee  there ; if  trembling  I stay 
at  home,  or  within  doors,  or  under  any  roof,  or  within 
any  habitation  ; if  when  you  call  me  to  the  desart,  I then 
house  me,  or,  through  fear,  hide  myself  from  thee  in  any 
dwelling : 

“ If  trembling  I do  house  me  then — Protest  me,”  &c. 

Charles  Knight  (to  whose  reverence  for  Shak- 
spere  all  his  students  must  bow)  and  others  agree 
with  this. 

The  elliptical  edition,”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clark,  has  — 

“ If  trembling  I inhabit  then,  protest  me 
and  says  — 

“ The  phrase  appears  to  us  to  be  perfectly  in  Shake- 
speare’s style,  forming  direct  antithesis  with  ‘ dare  me  to 
the  desert.’  Here  the  sense  is  ‘ remain  within  doors, 
stay  in  any  habitation  or  in  any  inhabited  place  when 
thou  challengest  me  forth.’” 

Clark  and  Wright,  Clarendon  Press  edition, 
incline  to  it.  They  say — 

“ It  is  possible,  after  all,  that  the  reading  of  the  First 
Folio  may  be  right,  and  ‘ inhabit  ’ be  used  in  the  sense 
of  ‘ keep  at  home,’  ‘ abide  under  a roof,’  as  contrasted 
with  wandering  in  a desert.” 

But  they  suggest  that — 

“ Eetaining  ‘ inhabit,’  a more  satisfactory  sense  would  be 
made  by  substituting  ‘ here  ’ for  ‘ then,’  an  easy  change  : 

If  trembling  I inhabit  here,  protest  me.” 

Henley  says — 

“ Shakespeare  here  uses  the  word  ‘ inhabit  ’ in  a neutral 
sense,  to  express  continuance  in  a given  situation,” 

and  quotes  from  Paradise  Lost  — 

“ Meanwhile,  inhabit  lax,  ye  powers  of  heaven.” 

Staunton  says  — 

**  We  concur  with  Henley  in  thinking  that  ‘ inhabit  ’ is 
here  used  in  a neutral  sense,  and  that  the  original  affords 


a better  and  more  forcible  meaning  than  the  alteration 
(‘inhibit  thee’) — ‘ Dare  me  to  an  encounter  in  the  desert,, 
and  if  then,  trembling,  I keep  house,  proclaim  me,’  ” &c. 

Bullock  suggests  — 

“If  trembling  I unhnight  me,  then  protest  me.”' 

Theobald  — 

“ If  trembling  me  inhibit,  then  protest  me.” 

The  Cambridge  Shakespeare  — 

“ If  trembling  I inherit,  then  protest  me.” 

Abbott,  in  the  notes  on  Macbeth  appended  tO' 
his  Shakespearian  Grammar,  says  — 

“ ‘ If  trembling  I inhabit,  then  protest  me.’  No  other 
instance  has  been  given  where  inhabit  means  ‘ linger  at 
home.’” 

I do  not  know  Dyce’s  opinion,  but  the  Glossary 
to  Bohn’s  edition  (in  which  Dyce’s  remarks,  up  to 
that  time,  had  been  consulted,  and  the  text  of 
which  is — 

“ If  trembling  I inhabit,  then  protest  me  ”), 
says  Inhibit  for  inhabit,  or  to  forbid,  or  decline,, 
as  a person  refusing  a challenge.” 

Here,  tlmn,  are  above  a dozen  different  readings 
of  this  on^jine,  and  there  may  be  more  existing. 

In  the  first  folio  it  stands  ; — 

“If  trembling  1 inhabit  then,  protest  me,”  &c., 
which  I think  may  mean  : — 

“If  I INHABIT  TREMBLiNO  then,  protest  me,” 

Not^  trembling  man  inhabiting  qmj place  or  house^ 
but  a man  inhabiting  teembling  itself — the  stato 
of  trembling. 

^fflf  I,  then,  inhabit  a trembling  body  like  this'’^ 
or,  If  then,  as  now,  my  spirit  (inhabits)  lives  in,, 
or  surrounded  by,  trembling,  protest  me  the  baby 
of  a girl.”  Upon  Macbeth’s  beholding  the  ghost 
of  Banquo,  his  body  is  lost  in  its  own  unnatural 
tremor ; that  tremor  has  become,  as  it  were,  the. 
body',  and  ^^tkembling  he  inhabits.” 

If  there  is  any  authority  for  inhabit  ” being 
used  as  to  be  clothed  withf  it  must  give  us 
pause. 

“ If  trembling  I am  clothed  with  then,  protest  me,”  &C’. 

Allan  Paee:  Pa  ton. 

Watt  Monument.  Greenock. 


FOLK  LORE. 

A Scottish  Witch  Rhyme:  Deichtine 
(4^^  S.  iv.  331.) — This  word  is  one  very  familiar 
to  the  student  of  Early  English,  from  its  con- 
tinual recurrence  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  is 
the  A.-S.  drihten,  a chief,  which  is  used  in  the 
secondary  but  more  usual  sense  of  Lord,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Almighty.  It  is  the  Old  Saxon  droJw 
tin,  Oldi  Friesic  drochten.  Old  High  German  truhtin, 
Old  Icelandic  drdttin,  and  means  a chief  of  a 
household,  or  leader  of  a retinue,  from  A.-S. 
dt'iht.  Old  Icel.  droU,  a household,  people. 

Students  must  all  be  thankful  for  the  appear- 
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fince  of  tlie  first  part  of  Mr.  Vigfusson’s  edition  of 
Cleasby’s  Icelandic  Lexicon,  now  completed  up  to 
tbe  word  bastr.”  From  it  we  learn  that  the 
Teel,  drott  means  a household  people,  esp.  the 
king’s  body-guard  j cf.  Goth,  gadrauhts,  by  which 
word  Ulfilas  renders  the  Greek  (xr  par  Karris  (drjugan, 
pret.  drauh  = cxrpaTeveiv)  j A.-S.  dright ; the  Scan- 
dinavian drott  thus  answers  to  the  comitatus  of 
Tacitus,  Germ.  ch.  13,  14,  in  the  Saga  time  called 
(In  this  quotation,  by  the  way,  I look 
upon  the  A.-S.  dright  as  spelt  in  a very  unusual 
manner.)  The  word  continued  to  be  used  in 
England  for  a long  time,  and  occurs  in  Piers  the 
Plowman.  Walter  W.  Seeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Irish  Folk-Lore. — For  the  following  notes  I 
am  indebted  to  a simple  serving-woman  in  Dub- 
lin : — 

1.  It  is  unlucky  to  take  a cat  with  you  when 
removing.  In  consequence  of  this  belief  cats  often 
suffer  terribly  in  Dublin. 

2.  It  is  unlucky  to  meet  a barking  dog  or  a 
barefooted  woman  early  in  the  morning.  Should 
you  meet  a woman  with  bare  feet  and  red  hair, 
turn  back  in  haste,  lest  some  evil  thing  come 
upon  you. 

3.  If  a pair  of  bellows  be  placed  on  a table, 
there  will  be  a fight  in  the  house.  ( Vide 

N.  & Q.”  4'^  S.  iv.  '213,  307,  423.) 

4.  If  a candle  chance  to  be  snuffed  out,  there 
will  be  one  person  more  or  less  in  the  house  be- 
fore the  morrow. 

5.  On  Hallowe’en  many  curious  customs  are 
commonly  observed.  Some  women  take  the  yolk 
from  eggs  boiled  hard,  fill  the  eggs  with  salt,  and 
eat  egg,  shell,  and  salt.  They  are  careful  not  to 
quench  their  thirst  till  morning.  If  at  night  they 
dream  that  their  lovers  are  at  hand  with  water, 
they  believe  they  will  be  jilted. 

6.  At  new  moon  it  is  not  uncommon  to  point 
with  a knife,  and  after  invoking  the  blessed 
Trinit}^  to  say  — 

“ New  moon,  true  moon,  be  true  now  to  me. 

That  I ere  the  morrow  my  true  love  may  see.” 

The  knife  is  then  placed  under  the  pillow,  and 
silence  strictly  observed,  lest  the  charm  should  be 
spoilt. 

7.  On  May  Day,  or  on  the  preceding  night, 
women  put  a stocking  filled  with  yarrow  under 
their  pillow  and  recite  the  following  lines : — 

“ Good  morrow,  good  yarrow,  good  morrow  to  thee  ; 

I hope  ’gain  [by]  the  morrow  my  lover  to  see, 

And  that  he  may  be  married  to  ine ; 

The  colour  of  his  hair,  and  the  clothes  he  does  wear  ; 

And  if  he  be  for  me  may  his  face  be  turned  to  me ; 

And  if  he  be  not,  dark  and  surly  he  may  be, 

And  his  back  be  turned  to  me.” 

My  informant  hereupon,  thinking  I knew  quite 
enough,  exclaimed  : I’ll  tell  you  no  more.  An 
old  dog  for  the  hard  road,  and  a pup  for  the 
path.”  J.  G. 


Napkin  Superstition. — In  a sonnet  of  Wil- 
liam Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  p.  60  (Library 
of  Old  Authors’  ed.)  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

“ Ah ! napkin,  ominous  present  of  my  dear. 

Gift  miserable  which  doth  now  remain 
The  only  guerdon  of  my  helpless  pain.” 

Was  a napkin  considered  an  ominous  gift  at 
that  time,  and  why  ? H.  J.  Alciwill. 

Brook’s  Bar 

The  Christhas  King  at  Downside  Col- 
lege, NEAR  Bath.  — Upon  Christmas  Eve  the 
scholars  of  this  well-known  institution  proceed  to 
the  election  of  their  king  and  other  officers  of  his 
household,  consisting  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace, 
&c.  His  reign  lasts  fourteen  days,  during  which 
period  there  are  many  good  feasts.  A room  of 
the  college  is  fitted  up  in  superb  style,  and  used 
by  his  majesty  as  his  palace.  The  ballot  system 
is  resorted  to  at  the  period  of  election.  The  name 
is  kept  secret  from  the  very  junior  boys  until  after 
the  first  act  upon  Easter  Monday,  when  he  is 
presented  in  form  to  his  subjects.  The  college 
records  of  the  numerous  kings  since  1818  contain 
the  names  of  many  distinguished  personages  both 
in  Austria  and  Germany.  I am  desirous  for  some 
information  whether  this  custom  is  derived  from 
the  Continent  of  Europe  or  not,  and  whether  this^ 
custom  is  peculiar  to  Downside.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  many  contributors  would  inform  me  upon, 
this  point.  J.  S.  Morgan. 

• Brixton. 

Eggs. — People  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many will  tell  you — half  in  earnest — that  to  cross 
one’s  face  with  the  first  new-laid  egg  of  a chickem 
that  has  been  hatched  in  spring  and  begins  to  lay 
shortly  before  Christmas  of  the  same  year,  is- 
considered  the  means  of  improving  and  beautify- 
ing the  complexion.  Hermann  Kindt. 

Germany. 

Friday,  the  Unlucky  Day. — A newspaper 
paragraph,  which  appeared  during  the  last  three 
years,  states  that  — 

“ A curious  statistical  fact  has  just  been  published  by  ~ 
a M.  Minard.  Friday  is  considered  such  an  unlucky  day 
in  France,  that  not  only  is  the  number  of  travellers  by 
rail  much  smaller  on  that  than  on  other  days,  but  the 
difference  is  also  sensibly  felt  in  the  receipts  of  the 
omnibuses.” 

W.  P., 

Poison  Extracted  by  means  of  a Chicken.- 
In  Chambers’s  Miscellany  (Part  10)  it  is  stated: 
that  when  the  plague  was  raging  in  London,  the 
College  of  Physicians  drew  up  a pamphlet  con- 
taining directions  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
pestilence,  and  also  for  curing  persons  infected 
with  it.  Among  the  methods  of  cure  was  the 
following : — 

“Pull  off  the  feathers  from  the  tails  of  livmg  cocks, 
hens,  pigeons,  or  chickens,  and  holding  their  bills,  hold 
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them  hard  to  the  botch  or  swelling,  and  so  keep  them  at 
that  part  till  they  die,  and  by  this  means  draw  out  the 
poison.  It  is  good  also  to  apply  a cupping-glass,  or  embers 
in  a dish,  with  a handful  of  sorrel  upon  the  embers.” 

This  mode  of  extracting  poison  is  similar  to  that 
mentioned  hy  Josephus  in  & Q.”  4*^8.  iv. 
330.  W.  Wells. 

Welsh  Repkoach. — ‘^The  devil  was  horn  in 
Wales,  and  all  the  Welsh  are  relations.”  M.  D. 

A Toothache  Supeestitioh. — A Dayenport 
(Iowa)  newspaper  publishes  the  following : — 

“Chatting  with  an  aged  lady  we  noticed  the  wonderful 
preservation  and  beauty  of  her  teeth,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  mentioning  it.  ‘Yes,’  said  she,  ‘ I never  had  a 
toothache  or  lost  a tooth,  because  I bit  the  snake.’  On 
inquiry,  she  stated,  that  when  children  at  home  their 
father  had  made  them  bite  a rattlesnake,  he  holding  the 
reptile  by  the  head  and  tail ; each  child  bit  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  backbone,  not  violently,  but  just  so  as 
to  indent  the  skin ; and  this  was  considered  an  infallible 
recipe  against  toothache  and  decay,  and  which  the  old 
lady  believes  up  to  the  present  hour.” 

Uheda. 

Philadelphia. 

Devohshihe  Supeestitioh  : Paesley. — There 
is  no  English  county  in  which  superstition 
still  lingers  more  widely  than  in  Devon.  One 
of  the  last  strongholds  of  the  Celtic  popula- 
tion in  the  south-west,  it  still  retains  much  of  the 
old  Celtic  ^eicrihaifxovia.  It  Venerates  pot-herbs  ; 
and  we  may  almost  say  of  it,  as  Juvenal  said  of 

fanatic  Egypt  ” — 

“ Porrum  et  csepe  nefas  violare,  aut  frangere  morsu. 

O sanctas  gentes,  quibus  hajc  nascuntur  in  hortis 
Numina ! ” 

It  is  an  opinion  widely  spread  in  Devonshire 
that  to  transplant  parsley  is  an  offence  against 
the  guardian  genius  who  presides  over  parsley 
beds,  which  will  be  punished  by  the  certain  death 
either  of  the  offender  himself,  or  of  some  member 
of  his  family,  within  the  course  of  a year  after  the 
committal  of  the  offence. 

Every  one  knows  how  superstitious  the  ancient 
Grreeks  were  in  the  matter  of  parsley.  As  they 
were  accustomed  to  bestrew  the  tombs  of  the 
dead  with  this  herb,  the  herb  itself  acquired 
among  them  an  ominous  significance,  and  Ma-Oai 
a-eX'iuov  became  a common  saying  respecting  any 
one  who  Speared  on  the  point  of  death.  It  is 
recorded  by  Plutarch  that  a few  mules  loaded 
with  parsley  threw  into  a panic  fear  a whole 
Greek  army  on  its  march  against  an  enemy. 

In  Devonshire  the  herb  itself  is  eaten  without 
scruple ; it  is  the  act  of  transplanting  it  which 
©onstitutes  the  inexpiable  crime. 

Heney^Ceosslet. 

Viegih  and  Child. — I believe  it  is  still  the 
custom  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  make  paste 
Virgins  ” at  Christmas ; and  I well  remember 
that  when  I was  a child  a kind  lady  friend  used 
to  make  each  of  us  a Virgin  and  Child  ” in 


pastry,  with  currants  for  eyes  and  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  dresses.  She  was  a relative  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hugh  Moises  of  Newcastle,  and  I believe 
had  been  brought  up  there.  Is  anything  particular 
known  as  to  the  origin  of  the  custom  or  the 
extent  to  which  it  prevails  ? J.  T.  F. 

The  College,’  Hurstpierpoint. 

Buckihghamshiee  Supeestitioh  : Chaem 
EOE  Ceamp. — On  the  Chilterns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tring  the  superstition  eidsts  that  if  you 
wet  your  finger  and  sign  a cross  on  your  foot  it 
immediately  cures  pins  and  needles.” 

J.  Bueham  Saeeoed. 

Worcester. 

Old  Customs  at  Deddihgtoh. — From  time 
immemorial,  on  November  2'2,  a fair  has  been 
held  annually  at  Deddington,  formerly  a market- 
town  in  the  north  of  Oxfordshire,  for  the  sale  of 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  &c.,  and  a number  of  stalls  and 
shows  are  put  up  in  the  old  market-place.  The 
tradespeople  and  others  had  used  to  have'  all  but 
open  housekeeping  for  their  friends  and  cus- 
tomers, but  this  has  much  diminished. 

One  peculiarity  connected  with  it  is,  it  is  called 

Pudding-Pie  Fair,”  and  woe  betides  that  farmer, 
when  he  gets  home  from  the  gathering,  if  he. has 
not  brought  some  pudding-pies  ” ! The  bakers 
and  others  set  to  work  a week  or  ten  days  before- 
hand preparing  these  eatables;  and  although  many 
hundreds  are  baked,  most  of  them  disappear  by 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-second. 

These  are  made  by  setting  up  a crust  composed 
of  flour  mixed  with  milk  or  water,  and  mutton 
suet  melted  and  poured  into  it  hot.  These  crusts, 
which  are  set  up  like  meat  pie-crusts,  are  then 
placed  in  the  sun  for  a day  or  two  to  stiffen. 
They  vary  in  size  from  about  three  to  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  are  about  one  inch  deep.  When 
thoroughly  hard  they  are  filled  with  the  same 
materials  as  plum-puddings  are  made  of,  and 
when  baked  are  sold  at  twopence,  threepence,  and 
fourpence  each. 

One  more  custom  which  used  to  be  observed 
here  on  this  day  I will  mention.  November  22  is 
St.  Cecilia’s  Day  ” ; and  till  within  the  last 
half  century  a hand  used  to  usher  in  the  fair 
by  going  round  the  town,  about  four  o’clock  ^ in 
the  morning,  headed  by  an  old  man  who  carried 
a large  horn  lantern,  and  who,  after  a tune  had 
been  played  at  the  vicarage  and  at  various  other 
accustomed  halting-places,  used  to  call  out, 
^^Past  four  o’clock  and  a cloudy  (or  starlight 
morning)  ; I wish’e  a merry  fair.”  The  day  after 
the  fair  these  musicians  used  to  go  to  certain 
houses  to  amuse  the  visitors  who  remained  with 
their  melodies,  for  which  they  were  rewarded  with 
a plentiful  supply  of  the  ‘‘Fair-tap.”  Had  St. 
Cecilia  witnessed  the  proceedings  of  these  patrons 
of  her  art,  particularly  after  they  had  nearly 
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finished  three  rounds  on  the  second  occasion^  she 
certainly  would  not  have  felt  herself  honoured  by 
their  patronage. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  state  whether 
similar  customs  are  observed  in  any  other  part 
of  England,  or  throw  any  light  upon  their  origin? 

C.  EatjlkjS-ek. 

Eake-ovees  eoe  Meddlees.” — An  old  nurse 
in  our  family  often,  in  correcting  us  for  touching 
things  we  ought  not,  used  to  say,  Eare-overs 
for  meddlers,”  a saying  the  exact  meaning  of 
which  has  often  puzzled  me  in  later  years  j but  at 
the  time  it  appeared  to  carry  with  it  some  awful 
mystery,  which  had  the  desired  effect.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  versed  in  folk-lore  may  sug- 
gest an  answer.  A. 

[The  phrase  is  perhaps  better  known  as  “ Lareovers 
for  Meddlers,”  signifying  a teacher  or  master  over  those 
■who  are  continually  meddling  with  what  they  ought 
not.  VidQ  “ K & Q.”  2"d  S.  vi.  481 ; vii.  38,  138,  225.— 
Ed.] 

Devoeshiee  Folk  Loee  : Bite  oe  an  Adbee. 
(4^^  S.  iv.  331.) — It  is  a curious  thing  that  I have 
observed  nearly  the  same  mode  of  cure  practised 
amongst  the  Hottentots  in  the  Kat  Eiver  settle- 
ment, on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
for  the  bite  of  a snake.  A few  feathers  are 
plucked  from  the  breast  of  a fowl,  and  a small 
incision  made  in  the  skin,  to  which  the  wound  is 
applied  ; after  some  time  the  process  is  repeated, 
the  fowls,  it  is  said,  dying  as  the  poison  extracted 
from  the  wound  operates  on  them.  If  I recollect 
aright,  Pringle,  in  his  Narrative  of  a Residence  in 
Sotdh  Africa,  mentions  the  same  thing  as  a usual 
remedy  amongst  the  Dutch  boers.  On  scientific 
principles,  it  might  be  explained  that  the  vacuum 
caused  by  the  close  adhesion  of  the  wounds  may 
probably  withhold  the  poison  from  acting  on  the 
circulation  in  the  human  body,  until  it  became,  as 
it  were,  neutralised  or  absorbed  into  that  of  the 
fowl  5 the  application  of  a cupping-glass  being 
also  often  found  effectual.  H.  Hall. 

Portsmouth. 

Kent  Folk  Loee. — To  insure  a House  from 
Fire. — Before  going  to  a new  residence,  plant  the 
day  previously,  a root  of  house-leek ; the  leaves, 
too,  of  which  are  regarded  as  a remedy  for  burns. 

Announcing  to  Bees  the  Heath  of  their  Master. — 
This  is  almost  invariably  done  in  Kent,  and  I 
think  that  in  your  first  series  I communicated  an 
account  of  an  instance  at  Bromley,  where  the  bees 
were  not  informed  officially,  or,  perhaps,  I should 
write,  reverentially.,  of  the  decease  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  that  they  consequently  deserted  the 
premises,  and  have  never  since  returned.  These 
bees  were  actually  residing  in  the  farm-house 
between  the  ceiling  of  the  parlour  and  the  floor  of 
the  bed-room.  To  obtain  the  honev,  the  flooring- 
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boards  had  to  be  lifted  up.  The  bees,  however, 
never  took  any  notice  of  this  seizure  of  property 
for  rent. 

Before  drinking  a tumbler  of  cold  water  the 
otlier  day  in  Folkestone  I.  wished  the  donor 

Good  health,”  and  was  astonished  at  being 
asked,  What,  then,  do  you  wish  me  bad  luck  ? ” 

Unlucky  to  place  Bellows  or  Boots  or  Shoes  on  a 
Table. — This  is  also  regarded  as  unlucky  in  Kent. 

Alfeed  John  Dhnkin. 

Kowomagus. 

Local  Ehymes. — The  following  are  very  old 
local  rhymes  relating  to  towns  and  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunstable.  Perhaps  you  may 
think  them  worthy  of  a place  in  & Q.”  : — 

“ Little  Brickhill, 

Great  Brickhill, 

Brickhill  in  the  Bow, 

There  stand  three  Brickhills 
AU  of  a row.” 

“Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe, 

Three  churches  all  of  a row.” 

I also  append  an  old  saying : — 

“ Bedfordshire  bull-dogs, 

Hei'tfordshire  hedge-hogs, 

Buckinghamshire  great  fools.” 

H.  Geosvenoe. 

The  Eedeeeaqt  : A Beeton  Legend  S. 
iv.  390.) — I have  been  familiar  with  this  beautiful 
legend  for  many  years,  and  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  have  been  meditating  a short  story  there- 
upon, which  I hope  will  soon  see  the  light.  I do 
not  know  the  author  of  the  pretty  lines  quoted  by 
C.  McC.  I am  afraid,  however,  that  there  are 
no  redbreasts  to  be  found  at  this  day  in  Palestine. 
In  warm  countries  the  robin  has  a tendency  to 
become  yellowish  in  hue;  As  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher,” 
I shall  never  forget  the  horror  which  overcame 
me  when  my  eye  lighted  on  this  item  in  the  bill 
of  fare  at  Willard’s  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. : 
‘‘Eobins  on  toast.”  G.  A.  Sala. 

“ This  little  poem  I composed  rapidly  to  while  awaj' 
a few  sleepless  minutes  in  the  night  of  21-22  Sept.,  1864. 
It  has  been  printed  in  English  Lyrics  (London,  1865). 
When  1 republish  it  (as  I shall,  perhaps,  do  ere  long)  in 
a volume  of  my  own  (including  other  occasional  poems),  I 
shall  introduce  a slight  alteration  that  was  made  just  too 
late  for  the  printers  of  English  Lyrics.  The  last  line 
will  then  run  thus  (‘  the  ’ being  substituted  for  ‘ that  ’) — 

‘ All  sacred  deem  the  bird  of  ruddy  breast.’  ” 

On  the  subject,  see  the  quotation  in  & Q.” 
I^^^S.  iv.  506,  from  Communications  with  the  Unseen 
World  (by  the  late  Eev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.,  I 
believe),  p.  26  j and  also  “N  & Q.”  I**^  S.  ii.  164. 

John  Hoskyns-Abeahall. 

Combe  Vicarage,  near  Woodstock. 

I send  a copy  of  some  verses  which  I extracted 
from  a provincial  newspaper  three  or  four  years 
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ago,  referring  to  the  legend  mentioned  in  & Q.” 

4‘h  S.  iv.  390:— 

Sweet  Robin,  1 have  heard  them  say. 

That  thou  wert  there  upon  the  day 
That  Christ  was  crowned  in  cruel  scorn. 

And  bore  away  one  bleeding  thorn — 

That  so,  the  blush  upon  thy  breast 
In  shameful  sorrow  was  imprest ; 

And  thence  thy  genial  sympathy 
With  our  redeem’d  humanity. 

‘‘  Sweet  Robin ! would  that  I might  be 
Bathed  in  my  Saviour’s  blood,  like  thee ; 

Bear  in  my  breast,  whate’er  the  loss. 

The  bleeding  blazon  of  the  cross. 

Live  ever  with  thy  loving  mind. 

In  fellowship  with  humankind  ; 

And  take  my  pattern  still  from  thee. 

In  gentleness  and  constancy.” 

These  verses  are  attributed  to  Bishop  Doane.” 
Gan  any  of  your  correspondents  give  me  any 
information  as  to  vp-hen  and  where  this  bishop 
lived  ? Are  there  any  other  productions  of  his 
published  ? W.  Wells. 

Latton,  Wilts. 

[The  above  lines  are  probably  by  Dr.  George  Wash- 
ington Doane,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  born  in  1799  ; died 
April  27,  1859.  His  contributions  to  literature  and  theo- 
logy were  many  and  voluminous,  and  his  poems  Songs  by 
the  Way,  1824,  have  been  much  admired.— -Ed.  j 


BOGGARTS  AND  EEORIN. 

Though  our  district  (Lees,  near  Oldham)  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  as  manj’-  objects  of  terror  as 
some  others  a few  miles  away,  yet  there  were  a 
few  haunted  places,  which  enjoyed  an  evil  fame, 
and  past  which,  with  hair  stood  up  (Job  iv.  15) 
nocturnal  wayfarers  ran  upon  tip-toe,  or,  as  the 
Saddleworth  poet  expresses  it — 

“ The  night-lorn  hie. 

And  horror-struck  pass  by.” 

Dividing  our  parish  from  Oldham,  flows  Lees 
brook,  one  of  the  three  main  heads  of  the  river  Med- 
lock,  and  this  was  specially  the  gamboling  ground 
of  several  varieties  of  “feorin.”  One  form  of  bog- 
gart displayed  itself  in  the  shape  of  headless 
trunks  or  men  ’bout  fyeads,”  as  the  villagers 
termed  them  j and  another  in  the  semblance  of 
horses ’bout  yeads.”  In  addition  to  these  un- 
couth travellers  along  the  bed  of  the  brook,  or 
rather  on  the  surface  of  its  waters,  was  the 
brook-rider,”  in  the  form  of  a wild  white  horse, 
which  used  to  come  galloping  down  the  stream. 
Strangely  enough,  considering  its  name,  this  ter- 
rible horse  was  destitute  of  rider. 

One  of  our  thoroughfares,  formerly  called  Sorcey 
Lane,  but  latterly  designated  Church  Street  by 
our  local  board,  was  once  noted  for  the  many 
unearthly  forms  which,  after  dark,  flitted  along 
its  short  length.  One  of  the  old  dwellings  acquired 
the  name  of  “ Boggart  House,”  in  consequence 
of  its  being  haunted  by  a hobgoblin  having  the 


appearance  of  a calf,  some  said  with  a cap  on  its 
head,  and  others  a frill  round  its  neck.  A cellar 
in  the  same  lane  was  occupied  by  an  old  woman, 
who,  it  was  believed,  had  made  away  ” with 
two  children,  whose  restless  spirits,  in  consequence 
of  non-interment  in  consecrated  ground,  were 
often  seen  wandering  about  the  spot  where  they 
dwelt  when  in  the  body. 

Occasionally  in  the  plashy  meadows  ‘^Jack” 
or  Peggy-with -Ian thorn  ” was  visible  after  dark, 
dancing  and  gamboling  away  in  impossible  jumps, 
and  folks  there  were  who,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet  just  quoted  — 

“ Had  been  kept  at  bay, 

B}’’  Jack-with-lanthorn  till  ’twas  day.” 

Within  a short  distance  of  us,  just  within  the 
borders  of  Yorkshire — for  boggarts  never  trespass 
on  each  other’s  domains — the  padfoot  ” was  seen, 
but  the  spectator  was  safe  from  his  assaults  when 
gaining  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  border.  A 
boggart  of  some  description,  though  what  was 
not  clearly  defined,  once  infested  a footpath  beside 
a fence  in  Leesfield,  below  the  site  of  our  present 
church.  One  night  a roistering  braggart  declared 
he  would  go  and  see  the  boggart.  Something  he 
saw  which  acted  as  a purgative,  but  what  it  was 
he  never  did  nor  could  tell — but  he  became  an 
altered  man.  A short  distance  away  lies  the  hill- 
side hamlet  of  Hartshead,  and  there  a suicide 
having  been  interred  at  a three  lane  ends,”  a 
boggart,  in  the  language  of  our  informant,  was 
ever  after  to  be  seen  or  dreaded.  . Of  course  the 
march  of  education,  and  the  introduction  of  fresh 
inhabitants  caused  by  commercial  enterprise,  have 
blown  many  of  the  old  beliefs  to  the  winds,  yet 
superstition  is  not  extinct,  but  merely  modified. 
Spirit-rapping  and  table-turning,  and  nativity 
castings  are  not  the  only  forms  in  which  it  pre- 
sents itself.  Singularly  enough,  the  worn-horse 
is  still  to  be  seen  affixed  to  stable  doors,  as  at 
Boundthorn,  in  order  to  insure  good  luck  and 
repel  all  evil  influences.  Finally,  we  will  con- 
clude with  a story  showing  that  the  rectors  of  the 
old  parish  of  Ashton  were  of  some  use  in  those 
days,  and  not  like  the  present  rector,  who  has  not 
visited  his  curtailed  parish  for  a generation  or 
more,  but  delegated  his  duties  to  curates.  Well 
then,  more  than  a century  ago,  the  residents  in 
Hartshead  were  kept  in  constant  alarm  by  a 
strange-looking  boggart  which  passed  that  way 
once  every  week  at  least,  until  they  dared  not  stir 
out  of  doors  after  dark.  At  length  a consultation 
of  the  residents  was  held  in  the  daylight,  for  they 
durst  not  visit  each  other  after  nightfall,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  send  a deputation  to  the  rector. 
After  listening  to  their  statements  and  a short 
consideration,  he  undertook  to  lay  the  apparition. 
Accordingly  on  the  eve  of  its  next  expected 
appearance  he  resorted  to  a narrow  lane  which  it 
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usually  traversed , and  carefully  concealed  himself 
in  the  brambles  on  one  side.  Having  cut  a long 
hazel  rod  from  the  hedge,  he  held  it  knee-height 
across  the  road,  arguing  that  if  the  apparition  were 
‘^immaterial”  it  would  pass  by  without  moving 
his  stick,  but  if  it  were  “ material  ” it  would 
push  it  on  one  side  in  its  progress.  The  night 
was  dark,  but  after  waiting  some  time  he  not  only 
heard,  but  actually  beheld  the  “terror”  approach- 
ing. Its  form  was  that  of  a huge  coihn,  draped 
in  black,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  stal- 
wart fellows,  who  knocking  the  rod  on  one  side, 
were  astonished  at  the  parson  jumping  out  of  his 
hiding  place  and  rushing  inangongst  them.  Down 
went  their  burden,  and  as  soon  as  they  recovered 
from  their  fright,  off  took  they  to  their  heels, 
leaving  the  parson  in  possession.  A few  moments 
convinced  him  that  the  carriers  were  mortal  men, 
the  coffin  was  an  oblong  hamper  filled  with  sheep 
and  covered  by  a sham  pall,  and  that  this  cajolery 
had  been  long  and  effectually  employed  to  dis- 
guise habitual  sheep-stealing  on  the  adjacent 
lonely  moors.  John"  Higson. 

Lees,  near  Oldham. 


OLD  WEATHER-WIT. 

In  paying  a little  attention  to  the  weather,  I 
have  jotted  down  from  time  to  time  scraps  of  old 
weather- wit,  such  as  I now  send  for  January  and 
February.  My  researches  have  not  extended  very 
far ; but  if  the  adages  are  considered  worthy  of 
reappearance  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  they  are  much  at  the 
Editor’s  service : — 

JANUAKY. 

I.  In  general : — 

“ March  in  Janiveer, 

Janiveer  in  March  I fear.” 

“ Si  tonitruum  fuerit  significat  abundautiam  frugum 
anno.” — Sarum  3ISS.  XV.  Century,  quoted  by  J.  C.  J.  in 
“ N.  & ii.”  Dec.  10,  1859. 

II.  In  respect  of  certain  days : — 

1st.  Feast  of  Circumcision.  ' Kalends. 

“ If  Janiveer  Calends  be  summerly  gay, 

’Twill  be  winterly  weather  till  the  Calends  of  May.” 

6th.  Feast  of  Epiphany.  Twelfth  Day. 

“ At  Twelfth  day  the  days  are  lengthened  a cock’s 
stride.” 

25th.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. — Prognostics  of 
the  weather  were  in  former  times  drawn  very 
largely  from  the  appearances  of  this  da}'.  I select 
the  following : — 

“ Clara  dies  Pauli  bona  tempora  denotat  anni. 

Si  nix  vel  pluvia,  designat  tempora  chara. 

Si  tiant  venti,  designat  prselia  genti. 

Si  fiant  nebulae,  pereunt  animalia  quaequae.” 

Cole's  MS.,  B.  M. 

“ If  S.  Paul’s  day  be  fair  & clear, 

It  does  betide  a happy  year. 


But  if  it  chance  to  snow  or  rain, 

Then  will  be  dear  all  kind  of  grain. 

If  clouds  & mists  do  dark  the  sk}". 

Great  store  of  birds  & beasts  shall  die. 

And  if  the  winds  do  fly  aloft, 

Then  wars  shall  vex  the  kingdom  oft.” 

Willsford,  Nature's  Secrets,  p.  145,  quoted 
by  Brand,  i.  41. 

PEBRUAKY. 

I.  In  general : — 

“ February  fill  dike. 

Be  it  black  or  be  it  white, 

But  if  white  the  better  like.” 

“ Si  tonitruum  fuerit  significat  maxime  mortem  divi- 
tum.” — XV.  Century. 

“ Februeer 
Doth  cut  & shear.” 


II.  In  respect  of  certain  days  : — 

2nd.  Purification  of  B.  V.  Mary.  Candlemas 
Day. — This  was  also  a very  favourite  day  for  pre- 
dicting weather ; I select  a few  out  of  the  many 
forms  in  which  the  forecasts  were  expressed : — 

“ Si  Sol  splendescat  Maria,  purificante 
Major  erit  glacies  post  festum  quam  fuit  ante.” 


“ If  Candlemas  be  fair  & clear, 

There  ’ll  be  two  winters  in  one  year.” 

“ As  far  as  the  Sun  shines  in  at  the  window  on  Candle- 
mas day,  so  deep  will  the  snow  be  ere  winter  is  gone.” 

The  day  is  particularly  noted  here  (in  Suffolk) 
as  indicative,  if  fair,  of  mishaps  in  lambing. 
Hence  w'e  have  this  adage  : — 

“ If  Candlemas  be  fine  & clear. 

The  shepherd  would  as  lief  see  his  wife  on  her  bier.” 

3rd. : — 

“ When  Candlemas  is  come  & gone. 

Then  does  the  snow  lie  on  a hot  stone.” 


I4th.  St.  Valentine. 

“ Saint  Valentine 
Set  thy  hopper  b}^  mine,” 

[i.  e.  as,  I suppose,  for  sowing.] 


24th.  St.  Matthias. 

‘‘  Saint  Matthi 
All  the  year  goes  by  ” ; 

[“  Because,”  as  Ray  rather  mysteriously  explains,  “ in 
leap  year  the  supernumeraiy  day  is  then  intercalated.”] 

“ Saint  Matthew 

Get  candlesticks  new ; 

Saint  Matthi 

La3^  candlesticks  by.” 

W.  H.  S. 


Yaxley. 


CHAUCER’S  BOB-UP-AND-DOWK 

The  question  has  been  raised  in  The  Athenceum 
and  one  of  the  Kent  papers,  whether  the  place 
called  Bob-up-and-down,  in  the  Manciples  Pro- 
logue, should  not  properly  be  identified  with  Than- 
nington  instead  of  Ilarbledown.  It  is  not  denied 
that  the  present  main  road  to  Canterbury  was  the 
same  as  that  used  by  the  pilgrims,  but  as  a reason 
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for  avoiding  tHs  direct  course^  it  is  stated,  a 
number  of  questionable  characters  resided  at  the 
foot  of  Boughton  Hill,  and  this  may  have  induced 
the  pilgrims  to  leave  the  main  thoroughfare  and 
go  to  the  southward,  following  a circuitous  route 
by  small  country  lanes  to  Canterbury.  Another 
reason  given  is  that  the  badness  of  the  road  at 
the  foot  of  Boughton  Hill  is  mentioned  by  Lyd- 
gate, and  on  that  account  the  hill  may  have  been 
avoided. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  I will  assume  Boughton 
Hill  was  infested  with  thieves  in  Chaucer’s  time. 
I do  not  believe  they  would  have  been  able  to 
cope  vdth  such  a strong  party  of  travellers  as  our 
friends  the  pilgrims.  Supposing  a doubt  existed, 
and  the  pilgrims  wished  to  avoid  these  cut- 
throats, surely  going  out  of  the  proper  course 
half  a mile  to  the  southward  would  not  be  any 
use,  because  they  could  easily  be  followed.  I 
refuse  to  believe  the  locality  ever  had  a Gad’s 
Hill  repute,  and  I challenge  any  one  to  produce 
a speck  of  evidence  to  support  any  such  supposi- 
tion. Hasted  gives  an  account  of  how  the  Ville 
of  Dunkirk  came  into  existence  in  his  own  time. 
He  states  a lot  of  questionable  characters  took  up 
their  quarters  on  the  skirts  of  the  Blean  woods 
near  Boughton  Hill,  and  they  could  not  be  dis- 
lodged. On  this  account  the  place  was  called  Dun- 
kirk. Until  that  time  the  spot  was  a wild  common 
and  uninhabited. 

The  badness  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  Bough- 
ton Hill  proves  nothing.  I am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  the  road  was  bad,  but  it  seems  to  me  in- 
cumbent on  any  one  who  gives  this  as  a reason 
for  avoiding  the  usual  route  to  give  some  sort  of 
evidence  that  other  roads  were  better.  It  would 
be  strange  if  a grand  public  thoroughfare  was 
discarded  for  mean  little  country  lanes. 

I assume  the  Thannington  theory  would  be 
unheard  of  were  it  not  for  the  name  of  Up-and- 
down  Field  at  that  place.  Harbledown  is  ob- 
jected to  because  Chaucer  does  not  use  a nickname 
to  denote  any  other  place  on  the  road.  To  this 
I reply,  the  expression  yclept  Bob-up-and-down 
is  not  used  in  any  other  case : for  this  reason  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  the  popular  name 
only  is  intended.  Take,  as  an  example  of  this, 
the  Prentys  ” mentioned  in  the  Cook's  Tale, 
who  could  dance,  sing,  play  at  dice,  or  do  any- 
thing but  attend  to  his  master’s  business  : he  was 
yclept  Perkyn  Pevellour : I presume  no  one  sup- 
poses anything  but  a nickname  is  here  given. 
These  are  a few  reasons  out  of  many  why  I think 
the  old  theory  in  favour  of  Harbledown  does  not 
stand  a ghost  of  a chance  of  being  upset. 

George  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Eoacl,  Brixton. 


ZANY : A FRAGMENT  ON  SHAKSPEREAN 
GLOSSARIES.  (FJ.  Bev.  N"  265.) 

Biron.  “ Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight 
zany, — Love's  labours  lost,  act  5 scene  2.  Ed.  Dyce. 

Malvolio.  “I  protest,  I take  these  wise  men,  that 
crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  no  better  than  the /boZs’ 
zanies.'” — Twelfth-night,  act  1.  scene  5.  Ed.  Dyce. 

The  last  of  the  terms  said  to  be  imperfectly 
explained  is  zany.  The  reviewer  devotes  to  it  tivo 
pages  of  comment,  comprising  also  the  vaunt  of 
discovery,  which  is  as  sure  to  come  out  on  every 
occasion  as  the  ivhereas  of  a royal  proclamation. 

He  writes  about  zanies  with  as  much  familiarity 
as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  times  of  John  Stowe 
and  Edmond  Howes,  or  had  been  favoured  with  a 
sight  of  the  cryptic  treasures  of  Francis  Douce 
esquire.  He  names  no  one  in  support  of  his  asser- 
tions, but  has  recourse  to  the  cheap  expedient  of 
a wholesale  reference  to  the  Elizabethan  authors. 
I cannot  compliment  him,  in  the  words  of  Shak- 
spere,  with  thou  speakest  well  of  fools.”  On  set 
fools,  alias  domestic  fools,  a curious  theme,  he  is 
mute — but  on  tumblers  and  zanies  he  almost  reaches 
the  style  of  sir  Oracle.  I must  quit  that  subject, 
as  scarcely  within  my  design,  and  proceed  to  ex- 
amine some  particulars  of  more  urgency,  and  of 
a more  tangible  nature. 

The  case  is  soon  stated.  The  northern  reviewer 
asserts,  1.  That  no  critic  has  yet  explained  what 
zany  really  means  ” j and  2.  That  Mr.  Dyce 

misses  altogether  the  distinctive  meaning  ” of  it. 
The  southern  amateur-scribe  denies  both  asser- 
tions 5 and  submits  to  critics,  at  every  point  of  the 
compass,  the  evidence  which  justifies  his  conclu- 
sions. 

1.  No  critic  has  yet  explained  what  zany  really 
means.” — Has  he  read  all  the  criticism  that  has 
been  printed  since  the  rise  of  that  class  of  beings? 
Has  he  read  one  twentieth  part  of  the  mass  ? I 
doubt  it,  and  must  add  a scrap  to  his  collections  : 
^'^Ilfaut  etre  reserve  sur  les  affirmations  generales." 
It  matters  not  whence  derived.  It  is  the  dictate 
of  common  sense.  Now  comes  my  evidence.  The 
substance  of  all  that  he  advances  appears  in  the 
English  Expositor  of  J.  Bullokar,  M.D.  in  tivo  lines : 

“ Zanie.  A foolish  imitator  to  a tumbler,  or  such 
like.” — 1641,  and  so,  Cockeram,  1658.  Another 
definition  runs  thus : “ Zany,  I.  \_Italian']  a 
tumbler  who  procures  laughter  by  his  mimick 
gestures,  &c. — E.  Coles,  1676.  I shall  conclude 
with  an  instance  of  earlier  date  : Zajste,  the  name 
of  lohn  — Vsed  also  for  a simple  vice,  clowne, 
foole,  or  simple  felloive  in  a plaie  or  comedie. — 
Johjst  Florio,  1598.” 

2.  He  asserts  that  Mr.  Dyce  misses  altogether 
the  distinctive  meaning  ” of  zany.  The  evidence 
required  on  this  point  is  a transcript  of  all  that 
relates  to  zany  in  the  glossary.  This  I shall 
give,  precisely  in  the  same  form,  but  with  the 
addition  of  brackets  to  point  out  the  small  por- 
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tion  of  it  which  it  pleased  the  reviewer  to 
quote : — 

Fools’  zanies — The  : see  zany. 

[Zam%  a buffoon,  a merry-andrew,  a mimic,]  ii,  224  ; 
the  fools'  zanies  (wrongly  explained  by  Douce  the  fools' 
baubles,  which  had  upon  the  top  of  them  the  head  of  a 
fool"),  iii.  337. 

Can  any  comments  he  required  on  such  evidence 
of  the  fallacies  which  adhere  more  or  less  to  the 
art  and  mystery  of  anonymous  criticism?  The 
facts  are  as  undeniable  as  a geometric  axiom. 
The  reviewer  aspired  to  the  honour  of  a discovery. 
So  he  quotes  no  more  than  a fragment  of  the 
glossary,  and  suppresses  the  portion  of  it  which 
serves  to  refute  his  pretensions ! — He  sets  at 
defiance  the  principles  of  literature,  the  principles 
of  equity,  and  the  claims  of  the  rev.  Alexander 
Dyce.  Bolton  Cokney. 

Barnes,  S.W.  3 Dec. 


Ineditel  Lines  by  Belton,  Aethok  oe  the 

Anatomy  OE  Melancholy.” — Having  found  a 
small  poem  by  this  lovable  old  worthy  that  ap- 
pears to  have  escaped  his  biographers  and  the 
bibliographers,  it  may  find  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
It  is  one  of  the  memorial-verses  prefixed  to  the 
following  tractate : — 

“ Death  Repealed  by  a tbankefvll  Memoriall  sent  from 
Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  celebrating  the  noble  deserts  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Pavle,  late  Lord  Viscount  Bayn- 
ing  of  Sudbury,  who  changed  his  earthly  honours  lune 
the  11,  1638.  Oxford,  1638.”  4to. 

I give  the  lines — Latin  and  English — precisely 
as  they  appear  in  their  original  place,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ In  obitum  Illustrissimi  Vicecomitis  Bayning. 

“ Quid  voveat  dulci  nutricula  majus  Alumno, 

Quam  bona  Fortunae,  Corporis  atq"^  Animi  ? 

En  hsec  Heroi  hoc  simul  omnia ; quid  petat  ultra  ? 

Quid  potius  ? Ccelum  : quod  novus  liospes  habet.” 

The  same  Englished. 

“ Can  Nurse  choose  in  her  sweet  babe  more  to  find, 

Then  goods  of  Fortune,  Body,  and  of  Mind  ? 

Loe  here  at  once  all  this : what  gi’cater  blisse 

Can’st  hope  or  wish  ? Heaven ; why  there  he  is. 

Rob.  Bvutox,  of  Ch.  Ch.” 
Alexandek  B.  Grosaet. 

St.  George’s,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

William  Cartwright  : Sir  John  Denham’s 
Cooper’s  Hill.” — 

“ Low  without  creeping,  high  w’thout  loss  of  wings  ; 
Smooth,  yet  not  weak,  and  by  a thorough  care. 

Big  without  sw'elling,  without  painting  fair.” 

These  lines  are  from  a poem  On  the  Death  of 
Ben  Jonson,  Poet  Laureate.”  That  Denham  had 
these  in  his  mind  when  he  composed  those,  too 
well  known  to  be  copied  in  -‘N.  & Q.”  in  his 

Cooper’s  Hill,”  cannot,  I think,  be  for  a moment 
doubted ; but  as  I have  never  seen  them  referred 
to,  I beg  to  direct  attention  to  them.  Ben  died 


1637,  and  I suppose  the  lines  were  written  but  a 
little  while  after.  Cartwright  died  in  1643,  the 
same  year  in  which  Denham’s  poem  was  pub- 
lished ; but  that  the  latter  was  the  copier,  had 
there  been  room  for  doubt  of  date,  is  proved  by 
their  superior  elegance  of  expression. 

J.  A.  G. 

Proxy. — I have  heard  this  word  used  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire as  an  adjective,  signifying  quick-tem- 
pered, nettlesome,  fidgety,  and  applied  both  to  a 
man  and  a horse.  Cethbert  Bede. 

St.  Andrews  University  and  its  Hectors. — 
By  the  old  charters  of  this  university,  confirmed 
under  papal  bulls,  the  rector  was  to  be  annually 
chosen  by  the  professors  and  matriculated  stu- 
dents. But  the  choice  of  the  electors  was  re- 
stricted to  four  persons  holding  professorial  offices. 
These  were  st3ded  ^Wiri  majoris  dignitatis  et 
nominis  ” and  “ viri  rectorales.”  It  behoved  the 
electors  to  make  choice  of  one  of  the  four  who 
had  been  three  years  out  of  office,  so  that  the 
annual  election  of  rector  was  merely  a farce.  But 
those  ingenious  youths  who,  as  intrants  of  the 
four  electing  nations,  discharged  routine  duty  on 
the  occasion  were,  along  with  their  proposers  or 
procurators,  invited  by  the  professors  to  a refec- 
tion of  wine  and  cake  at  the  close  of  the  cere- 
monial j and  no  .doubt  this  bestowal  of  honours 
served  to  perpetuate  the  abuse.  On  two  occa- 
sions during  a period  of  four  centuries,  the 
electors  violated  the  laws  of  the  university  by 
nominating  extrinsic  rectors.  Both  these  viola- 
tions took  place  wfithin  the  last  half  century,  the 
persons  then  chosen  as  rectors  being  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers. 

The  record  of  the  rector’s  annual  election  had 
for  a course  of  centuries  been  couched  in  a stereo- 
typed Latin  form,  but  a deviation  was  demanded 
in  March,  1825,  when  the  “ Senatus  Academicus  ” 
assembled  to  annul  the  election  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  I subjoin  the  minute  as  recorded  in  the 
Acta  Rectorum,  or  Hectorial  Hegister  : — 

“ Septimo  die  Martis  mdcccxxv.  habitis  Academia; 
Comitiis  in  publico  ejusdem  auditorio  pro  Novi  Rectoris 
electione,  bonorabilis  plurimum  Dominus,  Dominus  Gual- 
terus  Scott,  eques  auratus,  juris  legumque  peritus,  ac 
Scriptorum  sui  temporis  pi'inceps  electus  est  Rector. 
Hacce  autem  electione  legibus  Academic  violatis,  Dominos 
Intrantes  rogunt  preses  ut  vir  a legibus  recognitus  renun- 
ciatus  esset.  Hi  autem  propositi  tenaces  abnuerunt  et 
Comitia  sunt  dimissa.  Die  postera  Senatus  Academicus 
Reverendum  virum  Doctorem  Robertum  Haldane  Proi'ec- 
torem  suorum  conventuum  presidem,  atque  Academia; 
promotorem  in  annum  sequentem,  constituerunt.” 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  professors  had 
no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  chosen  rector  in  1843,  the  year  of 
the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  church.  Cn  that 
occasion  1 was  present.  By  recent  legislation  an 
extrinsic  rector  is  allowed,  who  is  elected,  not  by 
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nations,  but  by  tbe  individual  votes  of  tbe  gowns- 
men. He  holds  office  for  three  years.  Mr.  Froude 
the  historian  was  chosen  in  1868  at  the  expiry 
of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill’s  term  of  office. 

Cha^rles  Kogers,  LL.D. 

Snowdoun  Villa,  Lewisham. 

Bieliography  oe  Pun'cttjatioe'. — Yourreaders 
may,  perhaps,  forgive  me  for  making  a beginning 
towards  a collection  of  separate  treatises  on  the 
rules  or  laws  of  punctuation.  Nos.  1 and  2 (of 
the  undernoted  list)  are  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Bohn 
in  his  excellent  edition  of  Lowndes* 

1.  “A  New  Essay  on  Punctuation  : being  an  Attempt 
to  reduce  the  Practice  of  Pointing  to  the  Government  of 
Distinct  and  Explicit  Eules,  by  which  every  Point  may 
be  accounted  for  after  the  manner  of  Parsing.  Divide, 
distingue,  et  impera.  By  Thomas  Stackhouse.  London  : 
Printed  for  the  author,  by  T.  Bensle}^,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street ; and  Sold  by  West  and  Hughes,  40,  Paternoster 
Eow.  1800.” 

2.  “ A Complete  System  of  Punctuation ; founded  and 
established  upon  fixed  principles : whereby  Authors, 
Literary  Men,  and  the  Heads  of  Classical  and  Domestic 
Establishments  may  become  Proficients  in  an  attain- 
ment which  is  indispensable  to  secure  Elegance  with  Per- 
spicuity of  Language.  By  Charles  James  Addison.  Lon- 
don : Samuel  Bagster,  Bookseller,  No.  15,  Paternoster 
Eow.  Knight  and  Bagster,  Printers,  14,  Bartholomew 
Close.  M.DCCC.XXVI.” 

3.  “ Traite  de  Ponctuation,  par  L.  Girault,  Prote  et 
Correcteur  dTmprimerie.  4®  edition.  A Paris,  chez  Philip- 
part,  Libraire,  2 Boulevard  Montmartre,  et  chez  tons  les 
Libraires  de  la 'France  [no  date].  Biblioth^ue  pour 
tout  le  Monde.” 

T.  S.  Crieee. 

More  New  Words. — An  Ohio  newspaper  now 
before  me  says,  that  Indiana  wants  to  be  called 
the  ^ Gridiron  State  ’ in  reference  to  tloQnumerosity 
of  railroads  j ” and  it  quotes  another  Ohio  news- 
paper as  saying  that  Mr.  Pendleton  is  the  only 
democrat  whose  nomination  to  the  highest  office 
of  the  state  could  the  democracy  of  Ohio.” 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

Early  Use  oe  a Proverb. — The  Rev.  George 
Kendall,  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  his  work 
called  Sancti  Sanciti,  remarks  that  the  present 
time — 

“ Scorne  to  look  on  any  doctrine  or  practise  in  religion, 
but  what  is  (if  I may  have  leave  to  use  my  Idiom  of 
Cornwall,  before  your  Senate  of  Cambridge)  spack  and 
spang  new.” 

P.  W.  Trepolpee". 

Ie'Itials. — There  seems  to  be  a growing  uncer- 
tainty in  the  use  of  initial  letters  as  indicative 
of  Christian  names.  Any  one  who  has  much  to 
do  with  names  and  would  be  accurate — for  ex- 
ample, in  compiling  an  index  of  any  periodical 
or  in  forming  a directory — finds  great  difficulties 
set  in  his  way  by  an  indefinite  and  indiscriminate 
use  and  abuse  of  initials.  We  used  to  be  taught  I 

* Of  course  No.  3 was  not  within  his  range. 


stands  for  John,  J stands  for  James,  E for  Ed- 
ward, and  the  like ; but  now-a-days  there  is  no 
systematic  use  of  initials.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  some  received  mode  of  noting 
individuality.  There  used  to  be  tables  of  initials 
in  books,  which  entered  into  the  curriculum  of 
education ; but  many  things  useful  to  be  known 
are  now  unknown,  because  the  old  books  are 
superseded,  and  the  good  things  in  them  not  re- 
tained. Deo  Duce. 


Alsike. — Why  is  the  trifolium  hyhridum  so 
called  ? P. 

Artist’s  Name  wanted.  — About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  an  artist  who  modelled  small 
statuettes,  marked  them  with  the  letters  T° 
incised.  Is  the  owner  of  this  mark  known  or 
recorded  ? U.  0.  N. 

Some  celebrated  Christian  Burials.  — 
Some  of  the  celebrated  funerals  of  ancient  times 
are  the  following : — The  funeral  of  Csesarius,  as 
related  by  his  brother  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(Orat.  10),  who  died  389 ; that  of  St.  Macrina,  as 
related  by  her  brother  St.  Gregory  Nyssen  (De 
Macrina),  who  died  396 ; that  of  St.  Ambrose, 
who  died  397,  as  related  by  Paulinus  ( Vit.  Ambri) ; 
that  of  St.  Paula,  at  Bethlehem  407,  as  related  by 
St.  Jerom  (Epitaph.  Faulce,  ep.  27)  that  of  St. 
Paul  the  Hermit,  buried  by  St.  Anthony,  as  related 
by  St.  Jerom  ( Vita  Pauli),  and  who  died  422 ; 
that  of  Eabiola,  as  related  by  the  same  (Epitaph. 
P'abiol.  cap.  4)  ; that  of  St.  Monica,  as  related  in 
his  Confessions  by  her  son  St.  Augustine,  who 
died  430  a.d.  I should  be  very  thankful  for  early 
assistance  in  enlarging  the  list  with  references  to> 
funerals  in  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  to  cele- 
brated English  funerals  down  to  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1700.  W.  H.  S. 

Caldar. — What  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
word  caldar  as  applied  to  stones  ? The  Ord- 
nance map  of  Lancashire  indicates  the  locality  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  ancient,  upright,  and  weather- 
worn red  sandstones,  varying  from  three  to  five 
and  a half  feet  in  height,  which  are  enclosed  by  a 
low  wall  or  the  foundation  of  an  iron  fence.  On 
the  outside  of  the  inclosure  there  is  a stone  with 
an  inscription  stating  that  the  caldar  stones 
were  inclosed  inl84-?”  I have  been  informed 
that  to  any  single  upright  stone  commemorative 
of  any  event  may  be  applied  the  term  caldar.  Is 
that  correct  ? Q. 

Lewes. 

Price  oe  Coals  in  1715. — Can  any  one  kindly 
direct  me  to  the  solution  of  this  question  ? Pepys 
gave  61.  IO5.  per  chaldron  in  the  Dutch  war,  1667, 
and  sold  the  coals  from  one  of  his  prizes  at  about 
28s.  per  chaldron  a short  time  afterwards.  Would 
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this  "be  coal  or  charcoal  ? and  what  was  the  price 
both  of  coal  and  charcoal  in  1715  ? 

Hekme:n^tkude. 

Date  oe  Gkant  of  Aems. — Will  some  of  your 
readers  inform  me  what  steps  I can  take  to  find 
out  at  what  date  arms  were  granted  to  our  family  ? 
W^e  bear  arms  now^  but  I have  no  idea  how  long 
we  have  done  so^  as  we  belong  to  a younger 
branch.  A.  F.  H. 

Delamain. — There  was  a book  published  many 
years  ago^  called  Love  and  Honour,  written  by  a 
distinguished  barrister  named  Delamain.  I wish 
for  information  respecting  him  and  his  family  • 
also  about  a lady  of  the  same  surname,  who  was 
known  as  Queen  of  Bath  ” early  in  the  present 
century  ? Y.  S.  M. 

Exnikg:  Co.  Suffolk. — In  1845  a pyx,  several 
altar  candlesticks,  and  bells,  were  found  near  the 
parish  church.  I am  anxious  to  know  where  they 
are  deposited,  and  if  they  can  be  seen. 

W.  Maesh. 

First-eoek  Son. — Can  any  instances  in  his- 
torical writings  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
term  first-born  ” son  may  be  correctly  applied  to 
an  only  son  ? It  seems  to  imply  a second  son,  or  at 
any  rate  the  probability  of  a successor,  if  used  in 
speaking  of  the  birth  of  a first  child.  I make  this 
inquiry  in  consequence  of  having  lately  heard  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  assert  from 
the  pulpit  that  the  church  from  the  earliest  times 
regarded  our  Lord  as  the  only  son  of  his  mother — 
an  expression  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  speaking  of  his  relation  to  her,  though  it 
is  applied  to  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  (Luke 
vii.  12).  On  the  other  hand  ‘^first-born”  is  used 
by  Matthew  (Matt.  i.  23),  and  Luke  (Luke  ii.  7). 
Thinking  that  the  expression  might  be  differently 
rendered  in  other  languages,  I referred  to  the 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Italian,  and  the  two  French 
translations,  but  they  are  all  agreed  on  this^oint. 

Ancient  Monument  in  Faveesham  Church. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  our  parish 
church  here  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  perpen- 
dicular monument : the  owner  I am  most  anxious 
to  discover.  The  arms  on  the  front  of  the  tomb 
are  described  by  Zach.  Cozens  as  “ quarterly, 

1 and  4,  a chevron  between  three  trefoils  ; 2 and  3, 
cross  potents,  a cross,  impaling,  on  a fess  er.  three 
boars’  heads  erased  between  three  bugle  horns.” 
As  the  colours  of  the  arms  are  gone,  it  seems  a 
difficulty  to  determine  the  occupant  of  the  tomb. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  will  kindly 
help  me  in  the  matter.  George  Bedo. 

Faversham. 

The  Guaeus’  Bands.— How  long  is  it  since 
what  may  be  called  the  “ barbaric  ” portion  of  the 
bands  of  the  three  regiments  of  Foot  Guards  was  ■ 


filled  by  stalwart  Africans  in  white  turbans  orna- 
mented with  large  blue  beads,  who  played  the 
big  drum,  cymbals,  tamborine,  triangle,  and  an 
instrument  of  which  I know  not  the  correct  name, 
but  which  consisted  of  three  large  gilt  crescents 
hung  with  little  bells  and  mounted  on  a pole, 
which  the  player  kept  jangling  up  and  down  in 
tune  with  the  other  instruments  ? Old  Boy. 

Hales  : or  d’Hele. — I remember  to  have  seen 
in  your  pages  reference  to  our  countryman  Hales, 
who,  under  the  name  of  d’Hele,  used  to  write 
books  for  the  composers  whose  pieces  were  per- 
formed at  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris.  Decently,  I 
met  with  the  following  notice  of  d’Hele  in  the  old 
novel  of  Memoires  de  la  Dnehesse  de  Mosheim, 
published  about  the  year  1783  ; — 

“ Ce  qui  manque  h ce  theatre  e’est  un  d’Hele  : e’est  un 
poete  : Sedaine  estvieiix,  Marmontel  est  pesant,  Desfon- 
taines  est  froid.” 

The  theatre  referred  to  was  the  Italiens,  at 
which  the  performers  of  the  Opera  Comique  were 
playing.  W.  H. 

Henry  IY.  of  France. — Can  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  in  what  book  a full  de- 
scription of  the  first  meeting  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  with  Gabrielle  d’Estree  may  be  found  ? 

M.  A. 

Inquisition  in  Portugal.  — While  perusing 
the  interesting  work  of  Senhor  Hencolano,  entitled 
Da  Oriyem  e Estahlicimento  da  Inquisiqo  em 
Portugal,  I found  (vol.  iii.  p.  14)  the  following 
curious  note.  The  note  refers  to  the  secretinstruc- 
tions  delivered  to  the  nuncio  Lippimano  in  the 
year  1542 : — 

“There  wms  printed  in  England  in  the  present  century, 
hut  without  any  indication  of  the  j^ear  or  place  of  pub- 
lication, a Portuguese  version  of  the  instructions  to  the 
Bishop-coadjutor  of  Bengamo,  purporting  to  have  been 
extracted  from  a library  in  Florence.  It  is  of  such  ex- 
treme rarity  that  we  have  seen  only  one  copy  of  it.” 

Could  any  of  your  readers  contribute  some 
additional  information  respecting  this  rare  pub- 
lication ? J.  S. 

“It  is  hard  to  Enslave  a Reading  People.” 
This  motto  was  affixed  to  the  wall  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  inauguration  of  the  Free  Library  at 
North  Shields  the  other  day.  Where  is  the  quo- 
tation from,  or  is  the  motto  original  ? I shall  be 
glad  to  know.  Will.  Wyke. 

Knighthood  and  Foreign  Orders.  — An 
Englishman  has  an  order  conferred  upon  him  by 
a foreign  sovereign.  I will  say,  for  example,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  creates  him  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  or  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  that 
order;  the  recipient  obtains  the  sanction  of  the 
Queen  to  accept  and  wear  tlie  same.  I should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  such  sanction  would  entitle 
the  recipient  to  the  title  of  “ Sir,”  the  same  as  if 
he  were  a K.C.B. ; and  if  not,  why  not  ? 


K.  G. 
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Maeeiage  in  a Peohibited  Degeee. — Look- 
ing over  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage  I find 
that  the  grandfather  of  a distinguished  man  of  the 
present  day  married  (by  the  dispensation  of  the 
pope)  the  elder  daughter  of  his  brother.  As  the 
pope  does  not  get  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions/’ 
I wish  to  ask  whether  such  a marriage  is  legal, 
and  if  not,  how  could  the  issue  of  such  marriage 
claim  and  be  entitled  to  the  hereditary  honours  of 
his  father  ? When  such  an  outcry  is  made  against 
marrying  the  sister  of  a deceased  wife,  where  there 
is  no  blood  relationship,  it  does  appear  strange 
that  an  alliance  should  be  allowed  of  that  nature, 
which  is  expressed  by  a word  that  has  given  such 
a sickening  character  to  the  recent  discussion  of 
the  scandal  on  the  great  poet.  Claeey. 

Monumental  Beass.  — Some  years  since  I 
bought  in  London  a shield  of  arms  which  had 
been  attached  to  a monumental  slab.  The  arms 
are  ...  a chev.  betw.  three  boars’  heads  couped 
, . . impaling  ...  an  inescocheon  . . . within  an 
orle  of  martlets  . . . Crest  a boar’s  head  couped  . . . 
Probably  some  reader  of  & Q.”  may  be  able 
to  assign  these  arms  to  the  families  to  whom  they 
belonged,  and  thus,  perhaps,  it  may  be  discovered 
from  what  church  they  were  taken.  I wish  to 
restore  the  shield  to  the  rector  or  vicar  of  the 
parish,  so  that  it  may  again  occupy  the  original 
space  on  the  monumental  slab  from  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  violently  wrenched. 

P.  D.  Dawson-Deeeield,  LL.T). 

Natuee  Painting  on  Stones,  etc. — I am 
interested  in  hearing  all  that  can  be  said  on  the 
curious  subject  of  those  bizarre  or  beautiful  trac- 
ings which  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  limned 
by  no  earthly  hand  on  the  broken  or  the  polished 
pebble  or  marble.  The  most  familiar  illustrations 
are  the  simulachra  of  trees  and  rocks  to  be  found 
in  the  so-called  landscape  stones  and  the  vermi- 
culated  ramifications  of  the  mocha -stone  or  moss 
agate.  But  these  specimens  are  of  far  inferior 
interest  to  those  in  which  the  form  of  some  animal 
or  of  the  human  face  is  clearly  and  unmistakably 
ortrayed.  I desire  to  be  made  acquainted,  by  the 
indness  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  with  the 
titles  of  books  wherein  these  prodigies”  are 
treated  of.  I am  acquainted  with  the  relations  of 
Pliny,  and  I have  read  the  curious  account  given 
by  GafFarel  in  his  Curiosites  Inouies,  1550.  I 
have  also  the  elaborate  relations  of  Happel  {Bela- 
tiones  Curiosce)  1683,  and  Mr.  King’s  notice  in  his 
Handbook  of  Engraved  Gems.  1 shall  be  especially 
glad  to  be  informed  by  any  of  your  correspondents 
of  any  specimens  now  in  existence  of  these  curious 
freaks  of  nature.  I know  the  Hope  collection,  as 
it  was  exhibited  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  and 
the  head  of  Chaucer  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
I should  like  to  hear  of  other  examples. 

John  Eliot  Hodgein. 

West  Derby,  Liverpool. 


Pieie’s  Chaie.— Among  the  Legendary  Bal- 
lads of  England  and  Scotland,”  compiled  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Koberts,  is  one  entitled  Proud  Lady  Mar- 
garet,” in  which  these  stanzas  occur: — 

“ You’re  straight  and  tall,  handsome  withal. 

But  your  pride  owergangs  your  wit ; 

If  you  do  not  your  ways  refrain. 

In  Piries  chair  you’ll  sit. 

“ In  Pirie's  chair  you’ll  sit,  I say. 

The  lowest^ seat  o’  hell ; 

If  you  do  not  amend  jmur  ways, 

It’s  there  that  ye  must  dwell.” 

The  editor  admits  his  inability  to  explain  the 
mysterious  allusion  ” to  Pirie's  chair.  Will 

*N.  & Q.”  assist  in  its  solution  ? W.  T.  M. 

Peonunciation  oe  ‘‘  Peimee.”  — You  would 
greatly  oblige  me,  and  I am  sure  others,  if  you 
would  allow  the  following  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  ‘^N.  & Q.”  Should  Primer  be  pro- 
nounced Pri'mer  or  Prim'er  ? This  has  become 
of  importance  since  the  introduction  so  largely 
into  our  schools  of  the  new  Latin  Primer.  I have 
referred  to  all  the  dictionaries  I could  find  (by  no 
means  a few)  on  the  subject,  including  Johnson, 
Walker,  and  Webster’s,  and  they  all,  with  the 
two  following  exceptions,  give  it  accented  thus 
Prim'er.  A 4to  Johnson,  1832,  gives  an  adjective 
and  substantive  both  accented  Primer.  A Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,  by  John  Craig, 
1849,  gives  Primer  also.  But  although  only  two 
have  the  i long,  fully  half  the  persons  with  whom 
I have  discussed  the  question  say  it  is  Primer. 
Of  course  it  comes  from  the  Latin  prlmarius,  but 
that  does  not  decide  it,  as  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
to  change  the  quantity  of  a Latin  word  when 
introducing  it  into  English.  As  far  as  I am 
myself  concerned,  considering  it  a true  English 
word  and  therefore  not  to  be  ruled  by  the  Latin, 
I call  it  Prim'er.  De  Moeavia. 

Hastings. 

P.S. — Having  met  with  the  following  it  may 
be  as  well  to  make  a note  of  it.  In  the  directions 
for  the  pronunciation  of  Welsh  in  the  English  edi- 
tion of  Camden’s  Britannia,  this  sentence  occurs  : 

I is  to  be  pronounced  as  the  English  in  the 
words  win  and  kin,  but  never  as  in  ivind,  kind,” 
&c.  So  that,  but  comparatively  few  years  ago, 
loind  was  pronounced  in  prose  as  we  now  pro- 
nounce it  in  verse.  Be  M. 

The  Peisonee  of  Gisoes. — Though  the  ques- 
tion “ who  was  the  prisoner  of  Gisors  ? ” was 
formerly  asked  in  your  columns,  perhaps  as  it 
failed  in  eliciting  a reply,  you  will  allow  me  to 
repeat  it.  E.  S. 

Baphael’s  Death  of  Abel. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  oblige  me  with  any  information  as  to  the 
present  abode  of  the  cabinet  picture  by  Baphael 
of  the  Death  of  Abel  ? ” It  is  said  to  have  been 
purchased  by  Cardinal  Fesch  in  1803,  of  Chev. 
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Venzeli,  and  to  have  been  given  by  the  Cardinal 
to  Marshal  Ney  in  1805 ; to  have  been  sold 
amongst  the  Marshal’s  other  effects,  after  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  and  to  have  been  bought  by 
a Monsieur  Louis  Guerin;  and  again  sold  (but 
not  known  to  whom)  at  the  disposal  of  Louis 
Guerin’s  collection  in  1819.  H.  P.  Fokeest. 

Kegistee  oe  Cieencestee  Abbey.  — Some 
time  ago  Me.  Fellee  asked  for  information  about 
this  register,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Collinson,  the  historian  of  Somersetshire.  Can 
any  one  help  to  trace  it  ? Deo  Dece. 

Aems  of  Steangwayes.” — Some  years  ago  I 
was  staying  in  London — probably  about  the  year 
1840 — with  one  of  the  Strangway es.  I remember 
that  he  had  a very  handsome  topaz  seal  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  with  the  arms  of  his  family 
well  engraved.  The  seal  was  missed  some  time 
after  this  date,  and  I imagine  it  may  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a collector.  If  any  one  has  seen 
or  is  possessed  of  such  a seal  I should  be  glad  to 
know.  The  motto  on  the  seal  was,  I believe, 

Ystoyeau  et  ne  doubtero.” 

What  is  the  interpretation  of  this  motto  ? 

Edwaed  Moetoe". 

Malton. 

The  Sistees.”— An  old  ballad,  The  Uncon- 
scious Rival,”  formed  the  subject  of  a painting 
by  E.  M.  Cope,  R.A.,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1851.  The  painting  was  called 

The  Sisters,”  and  I saw  it  again  in  Manchester 
in  1852,  and  also  amongst  the  pictures  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  London  in  1862.  Has  an 
engraving  ever  been  published  of  it ; and  if  so,  by 
whom  ? Where  is  the  pretty  ballad,  The  Un- 
conscious Rival,”  to  be  found ; and  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  its  author  ? for  I have  searched  for 
it  in  vain  in  several  collections,  and  have  in  fact 
only  met  vdth  it  in  the  Royal  Academy  Catalogue 
for  1851.* 

JOHH  PiCEFOED,  M.A. 

Bolton  Percy,  near  Tadcaster. 

Tizaed.—Is  this  surname  of  English  origin,  to 
what  locality  can  it  be  traced,  have  arms  been 
granted  to  any  bearing  it,  and  are  any  of  the 
family  still  living  ? 

Udall’s  ^^Roistee  Doistee.”  — In  going 
through  Arber’s  reprint  of  this  early  comedy,  1 
have  been  puzzled  by  the  following  dozen  pas- 
sages, and  shall  be  obliged  by  an  explanation 
from  some  one  better  read  in  old  English,  &c., 
than  myself. 

P.  17.  “ Who  is  this  ? greate  Goliah,  Sampson,  or  Col- 
brande  ? ” 

Xo  (say  I)  but  it  is  a brute  of  the  Alie  lande. 

[*  This  ballad  is  printed  in  “ X.  Q.”  2"^  S iv  SG8 

Ed.  ] 


Is  ^^Alie  lande”  Holy  land  ? 

P.  20.  “ Whip  and  whurre. 

The  olde  proverbe  doth  say,  never  made  good 
furre.^’ 

Does  this  mean,  flogging  and  rating  never  made 
good  advance,  never  furthered  business  ? 

P.  23.  “ 111  chieve  it  dotying  foole,  but  it  must  be  oust.” 

Query.  Ill  thrive  it ; may  no  good  come  of  it. 
Is  “ cust  ” kist  ? 

P.  26.  “ With  Nobs  nicebeceturmiserere fon6e. 

P.  28.  “ Yea,  Jesus,  William  zee  law,  dyd  he  zo  law  ? ” 

The  play  contains  no  character  called  Wil- 
liam.” 

P.  29.  “ A sore  man  by  zemblelee^ 

,,  “ Oh,  your  constrelyvg 

Bore  the  lanteme  a fielde  before  the  gozelyng.” 
P.  52.  “ By  Gosse,  and  for  thy  sake  I defye  hir  in  deede.” 
P.  73.  “ The  kitchen  collocauit,  the  best  hennes  to  grece.” 

As  the  collocauit  is  wanted  for  a hedpiece,”  is 
it  another  form  of  collock  ? but  would  a pail  be 
used  hennes  to  grece,”  supposing  ‘‘grece  ” means 
to  grease  or  baste  ? 

P.  85.  “ I am  no  usurer,  good  mistresse,  by  his  armes.^’ 
Whose  arms  ? 

P.  87.  “Our  Lorde  Jesus  Christ  his  soule  have  mercie 
upon : 

Thus  you  see  to-day  a man,  to-morrow  John,” 
JOHH  J.  A.  Boase. 

Alverton  Yean,  Penzance. 

The  Capital  of  Wales.  — I observe  in  the 
daily  papers  that  the  address  presented  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  is  enclosed  in  “a  costly 
silver  casket ; views  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
lin, and  St.  Asaph  being  engraved  on  the  four 
sides.”  Why  St.  Asaph  ? It  is  a mere  cathedral 
village,  not  having  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a 
borough  town,  and  therefore  not  a city.  Surely 
Carnarvon,  although  not  a city,  is  more  worthy, 
both  historically  and  topographically,  of  being 
called  the  capital  of  Wales.  Josephes. 

The  White  Swah.  — What  royal  arms  are 
supported  by  the  w'hite  swan?  As  a badge  it 
belongs  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  derived  from 
the  De  Bohuns,  who  obtained  it  from  the  Tonis, 
one  of  whom  married  the  heiress  of  a Belgian 
family,  wherein  a legend  of  the  “Knights  of  the 
Swan,  or  of  Seven  Brothers  transformed  into 
Swans,”  existed.  Edward  HI.  seems  also  to  have 
borne  this  device,  and  it  is  also  connected  with 
the  arms  of  the  town  of  Buckingham,  which,  I 
presume,  is  the  reason  of  its  being  represented  in 
Eton  College.  It  is  a supporter  of  the  arms  of 
Archbishop  Chicheley ; it  is  a supporter  of  the 
arms  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  before  he  became 
King  Henry  V.,  and  it  is  a supporter  of  Henry 
Prince  of  "Wales,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  who  was 
killed  at  Tewkesbury.  But  does  it  ever  appear  as 
a supporter  of  a king’s  arms,  and  if  so,  where  ? 

Heney  F.  Poesoxby. 
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Wakine  the  Bald. — Ordericus  Vitalis  (B.  iv. 
chap,  vii.)  states  that  Boger  de  Montgomery^ 
Earl  of  Shrewshiiry,  gave  his  niece  Emerie  to 
Warine  the  Bald;,  ‘^a  man  of  small  stature  hut 
great  courage.”  A note  to  p.  196,  vol.  ii.,  of 
Bohn’s  edition,  asserts  that  Warine  the  Bald, 
Tiscount  to  Earl  Roger,  was  the  brother  of  Regi- 
nald de  Baliol ; hut  in  the  same  edition,  vol.  iii. 
p.  468,  it  is  stated,  also  in  a note,  that  Reginald 
de  Baliol  married  the  same  Emerie,  she  having 
heen  first  married  to  Warine  the  Bald.  Were 
Warine  the  Bald  and  Warine  the  viscount  the 
same  person,  and  is  it  true  that  Reginald  married 
his  brother’s  widow  ? ^ Gr.  B.  H. 

Yosh  and  Beziqhe.  — Can  any  one  give  an 
account  of  a game  at  cards  called  ^osh?  Why 
was  it  so  called  ? Is  the  game  itself  English, 
American,  or  otherwise  ? Is  ^osh  the  same  as  the 
game  now  called  heziqiie,  as  they  are  played  some- 
what similarly?  Is  there  any  other  name  hy 
which  either  of  them  is  known.  C.  S. 


Betleriaha.  — Can  any  one  tell  me  where 
Butler  got  the  origin  of  the  last  line  of  the  fol- 
lowing ? — 

“ And  make  an  accurate  survey 
Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  they  lay, 

As  true  as  that  of  Ireland,  where 
The  sly  survejmrs  stole  a shire.” 

It  is  the  tenth  line  in  his  satirical  poem  upon 
the  Royal  Society,  The  Elephant  in  the  Moon.” 

R.  ARTHONy-JOHHSTOR. 

Clifton. 

[Butler’s  poem  is  a satire  upon  the  Royal  Society , 
whose  early  proceedings,  however  admirable  were  the 
ultimate  aims  of  that  bod}",  suggested  abundant  materials 
for  ridicule.  Some  of  the  Fellows  had  so  implicit  a faith 
in  the  cosmetic  virtues  of  Maydew,  that  they,  like  Mrs. 

• Pepys,*  were  in  the  habit  of  going  out  to  collect  it  before 
sunrise.  Butler’s  allusion  in  the  last  line  is  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
one  of  the  first  F ellows,  who  was  employed  to  make  a survey 
of  Ireland  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  afterwards 
impeached  for  mismanagement  in  the  distribution  and 
allotment  of  land.  Here  is  Petty’s  account  of  the  affair  as 
recorded  in  his  remarkable  will.  He  tells  us,  that  “upon  the 
10th  of  Sept.  1652, 1 landed  at  Waterford  in  Ireland,  phy- 

* “ My  wife  away  down  with  Jane  and  W.  Hewer  to 
Woolwich,  in  order  to  a little  air  and  to  lie  there  to-night, 
and  so  to  gather  May-dew  to-morrow  morning,  which 
Mrs.  Turner  hath  taught  her  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  to  wash  her  face  with ; and  I am  contented  with 
it.” — Pepys’s  Zfiary,  May  28,  1667. 

“ Troubled,  about  three  in  the  morning,  with  my  wife’s 
calling  her  maid  up,  and  rising  herself,  to  go  with  her 
coach  abroad,  to  gather  May-dew,  which  she  did,  and  I 
troubled  for  it,  for  fear  of  any  hurt,  going  abroad  so  be- 
times, happening  to  her  ; but  I to  sleep  again,  and  she 
came  home  about  six:'— Ibid.  May  10,  1669. 


sician  to  the  army  who  had  suppressed  the  rebellion  begun 
in  the  year  1641,  and  to  the  general  of  the  same,  and  the 
head-quarters,  at  the  rate  of  20s.  per  diem,  at  which  I 
continued  till  June  1659,  gaining,  by  my  practice,  about 
400Z.  a year  above  the  said  salary.  About  Sept.  1654, 1 per- 
ceiving that  the  admeasurement  of  the  lands  forfeited  by 
the  aforementioned  rebellion,  and  intended  to  regulate  the 
satisfaction  of  the  soldiers  who  had  suppressed  the  same, 
was  most  insufficiently  and  absurdly  managed,  I ob- 
tained a contract,  dated  11th  Dec.  1654,  for  making  the 
said  admeasurement,  and,  by  God’s  blessing,  so  performed 
the  same,  as  that  I gained  about  9,000Z.  thereby,  which, 
with  the  500Z.  abovementioned,  and  my  salary  of  20s.  per 
diem,  the  benefit  of  my  practice,  together  with  600/. 
given  me  for  directing  an  after  survey  of  the  adventurers’ 
lands,  and  800/.  more  for  two  years’ salary  as. clerk  of 
the  council,  raised  me  an  estate  of  about  13,000/.  in  ready 
and  real  money,  at  a time  when,  without  art,  interest,  or 
authority,  men  bought  as  much  lands  for  10s.  in  real 
money,  as  in  this  year,  1685,  yields  10s.  per  annum  rent, 
above  his  majesty’s  quit-rents.”] 

Malbohe^  the  Painter. — Hawthorne^  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  chapter  The  Little 
Shop-Window  ”)  of  his  exquisite  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  speaks  of  a certain  miniature  done 
in  Malbone’s  most  perfect  style,  and  representing 
a face  worthy  of  no  less  delicate  a pencil.”  Can 
any  of  your  American  correspondents  give  some 
biographical  and  artistic  account  of  him,  and  was 
he  a friend  of  Hawthorne’s  ? The  diligent  Yagler 
has  but  a few  words  relating  to  this  artist : — 

“ Malbone,  painter  of  North  America,  a young  artist 
who  already  enjoys  a reputation  in  his  own  country.  In 
the  Kunstblatt  of  1836  he  is  called  one  of  the  superior 
artists  of  that  country.” — Vide'SaglQx’s  Kiinstler-Lexicon^ 
viii.  214,  1836. 

It  is  possible  that  in  one  of  the  forthcoming 
volumes  of  that  laborious  work  Die  Monogram- 
misten  (three  large  volumes,  embracing  together 
8694  articles,  bave  been  published : Miinchen, 
1858-63),  which  was  left  unfinished  by  the  late 
Dr.  Nagler,  and  is  now  being  continued  by  Dr. 
Andresen,*  well  known  as  an  art  critic  and  in- 
vestigator, the  American  artist  will  find  a place, 
provided  he  signed  any  of  his  works  with  any  of 
the  monogrammes,  marques  figurees,  lettres- 
initiales,  noms  abreg^s,  etc.,”  mentioned  by  Brul- 
liot  as  bestowing  a right  upon  the  artist  to  be 
spoken  of  in  such  a work.  Brulliot,t  too,  does  not 
mention  Malbone  in  his  Dictionnaire  des  Mono- 
grammes,  3 vols.  Munich,  1832-34. 

Hermann  Kindt.. 

Germany. 

[Edward  G.  Malbone  was  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.  in 
August,  1777,  and  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  May  7,  1807. 

* Vide  proof  sheets  of  the  Universal  Catalogue  of  Boohs 
on  Art,  p.  30. 

f Vide  proof  sheets  of  the  Universal  Catalogue  of  Boohs, 
on  Art,  p.  180. 
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In]early  life  he  evinced  much  fondness  for  painting,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  established  himself  in  Providence 
as  a portrait  painter.  In  1801  he  accompanied  his  friend 
Washington  Allston  to  London,  where  he  was  urged  by 
Benjamin  West  to  settle  down,  but  he  returned  to  Charles- 
ton at  the  end  of  that  j^ear.  Of  Malbone’s  merit  as  a por- 
trait painter,  Allston  says,  “He  had  the  happy  talent* 
among  his  other  exc^lencies,  of  elevating  the  character 
without  impairing  the  likeness.  This  was  remarkable  in 
his  male  heads  ; and  no  woman  ever  lost  beauty  under 
his  hand.  To  this  he  added  a grace  of  execution  all  his 
own.”  He  painted  a few  compositions,  distinguished  by 
agreeable  style  and  warmth  and  delicacy  of  colouring,  and 
occasional!}'-  attempted  landscape  in  oil.  There  are  ex- 
cellent notices  of  him  in  Allen’s  American  Biographical 
Dictionary,  1857,  p.  545,  and  in  Eipley  and  Dana’s  New 
American  Cyclopcedla,  1861,  xi.  103.] 

Leek. — A Hampshire-born  woman  said  to  me 
a few  days  since,  in  speaking  of  her  baby’s  illness, 
He  looked  so  leer  last  night.”  What  did  she 
mean  ? Hekmentrede. 

[In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton  also,  if  any  one  is 
weak  and  faint,  they  complain  of  feeling  leer.  It  is  said 
that  many  of  the  peculiar  words  in  Sussex  and  Hamp- 
shire are  derived  from  the  intercourse  between  the  fisher- 
men of  this  coast  and  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany.  For  other  uses  of  the  word  leer  consult 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  and  Nares’s  G/ossary.] 

^ Machiavel, — I have  a folio  book  containing 
discourses  against  Machiavel,  but  the  title  is 
missing.  The  dedication  is  to  Francis  Hastings 
and  Edward  Bacon,  and  is  dated  in  August  1577. 
Can  you  furnish  me  with  the  author’s  name  P 

H. 

[The  work  is  entitled  “ A Discovrse  vpon  the  Meanes 
of  vvel  Governing  and  Maintaining  in  good  Peace,  a 
Kingdome,  or  other  Principalitie.  Divided  into  three 
parts,  namely.  The  Counsell,  the  Religion,  and  the  Policie, 
which  a Prince  ought  to  hold  and  follow.  Against 
Nicholas  Machiavell  the  Florentine.  Translated  into 
English  by  Simon  Patericke.  London,  Printed  by  Adam 
Islip.  1602.”  It  is  usually  attributed  to  Innocent  Gen- 
tillet,  an  able  defender  of  the  Reformation ; but  a MS. 
note  in  the  British  Museum  copy  ascribes  the  authorship 
to  Pedro  de  Ribadeneira.] 

Riee-eaee. — One  is  always  glad  to  be  enabled 
to^  spot  the  date  of  our  vocabulary  being  enriched 
with  a new  and  expressive  word.  Apparently, 
the  word  heading  this  notice  was  recently  com- 
posed about  the  year  1812,  for  Miss  Mitford  used 
it  on  the  13th  April  that  year,  with  an  intimation 
that  she  had  just  learnt  it  from  a certain  Miss 
^ • W.  H. 

[The  words  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Robert  de  Brunne, 
alias  Robert  Mannyng,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth 
century ; — 

“ Ne  costom  no  seruise  of  king  hat  he  forgaf 
\>a.t  neither  he  no  hise  suld  chalange  rifno  raf.'^ 


So  again  in  the  historical  pla}'-.  Lord  Thomas  Cromwell, 
1602,  4to 

“There’s  legions  now  of  beggars  on  the  earth 
That  their  original  did  spring  from  kings  ; 

And  many  monarchs  now,  whose  fathers  were 
The  riff-raff  of  their  age.” — Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

The  words  are  also  to  be  found  in  Hackluyt  and  • 
Foxe.  ] 


“ THERE  WERE  THREE  LADIES  PLAYING  AT 
BALL.” 

(1'‘  S.  vi.  53  5 2-^1  S.  v.  171 ; S.  iv.  396.) 

In  Aytoun’s  Ballads  of  Scotland  a version  of 
this  ballad  is  given  under  the  name  of  Fine 
Flowers  i’  the  Valley.”  He  says  in  the  introduc- 
tion, this  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Scottisli 
ballads,  being  commonly  recited  and  sung  even  at 
the  present  day.  Sometimes  a different  refrain  is- 
employed,  as  in  the  copy  given  by  Mr.  Jamieson 
under  the  name  of  The  Cruel  Brother,”  which 
commences  thus : — 

“ There  was  three  ladies  play’d  at  the  ba’. 

With  a heigh-ho  ! and  a lily  gay ; 

There  cam  a knight  and  play’d  o’er  them  a’, 

As  the  primrose  spreads  so  sweetly.” 

It  appears  that  a version  of  the  same  ballad  is 
popular  in  some  parts  of  England,  where  it  is 
known  as  The  Three  Knights.”  In  it  also  the 
refrain  differs ; the  first  stanza,  according  to  Mr* 
Bell,  running  as  follows  : — 

“There  did  three  knights  come  from  the  west. 

With  the  high  and  the  lily,  O ! 

And  these  three  knights  courted  one  lady. 

As  the  rose  was  so  sweetly  blown.” 

The  ballad  was  first  printed  in  Herd’s  collection, 
though  in  rather  an  imperfect  form.  The  sub- 
joined version  is  taken  down  from  recitation: — 

“ There  were  three  sisters  in  a ha’. 

Fine  flowers  i’  the  valley; 

There  came  three  lords  amang  them  a’, 

The  red,  green,  and  the  yellow.” 

See  Aytoun’s  Ballads  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  224* 

I should  be  glad  to  see  a copy  of  W.  M.  T.’s  ver- 
sion. C.  W.  Barkley. 


The  following  is  a copy  of  the  ballad,  sung  ia 
Cheshire  amongst  the  people  in  the  last  cen- 
tury : — 

“ There  were  three  ladies  playing  at  ball, 

Gilliver,  Gentle,  and  Rosemary  : 

There  came  three  Knights  and  looked  over  the  wall,. 
Sing,  0 the  Red  Rose  and  the  White  Lilly. 

“ The  first  young  Knight  he  was  clothed  in  Red, 

Gilliver,  Gentle,  and  Rosemary  : 

And  he  said,  ‘ Gentle  lady,  with  me  will  you  wed  ? 
Sing,  O the  Red  Rose  and  the  White  Lilly. 

“ The  second  young  Knight  he  was  clothed  in  Blue,. 
Gilliver,  Gentle,  and  Rosemary : 

And  he  said,  ‘ To  my  love  I shall  ever  be  true,’ 

Sing,  O the  Red  Rose  and  the  White  Lilly. 
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“ The  third  young  Knight  he  was  clothed  in  Green, 
Gilliver,  Gentle,  and  Rosemary  : 

And  he  said,  * Fairest  maiden,  will  you  be  my  queen  ? ’ 
Sing,  O the  Red  Rose  and  the  White  Lilly. 

“ The  Lady  thus  spoke  to  the  Knight  in  Red, 

Gilliver,  Gentle,  and  Rosemary  : 

‘ With  you.  Sir  Knight,  I never  can  wed.’ 

Sing,  0 the  Red  Rose  and  the  White  LillJ^ 

“ The  Lady  then  spoke  to  the  Knight  in  Blue, 

Gilliver,  Gentle,  and  Rosemarj^ : 

And  she  said,  ‘ Little  faith  I can  have  in  you.’ 

Sing,  O the  Red  Rose  and  the  White  Lilly. 

“ The  La  dy  then  spoke  to  the  Knight  in  Green, 

Gilliver,  Gentle,  and  Rosemary  : 

And  she  said,  ‘ ’Tis  at  Court  you  must  seek  for  a queen.’ 
Sing,  O the  Red  Rose  and  the  White  Lilly. 

“ The  three  young  Knights  then  rode  away, 

Gilliver,  Gentle,  and  Rosemary  : 

And  the  ladies  they  laughed,  and  went  back  to  their 
play  — 

Singing,  0 the  Red  Rose  and  the  White  Lill3%” 

T.  W. 


ARMORIAL  BOOK-PLATES. 

(4^^^  S.  iv.  409.) 

The  question  of  the  date  of  English  book-plates 
has  long  since  been  raised  in  N.  & Q.”  In  Aug. 
2,  1851,  a book-plate  of  Sir  Edward  Dering  is 
mentioned  as  being  dated  1630.  In  Nov.  1, 1851, 
Me.  KiNGr,  York  Herald,  stated  that  he  possessed 
Pepys’s  book-plate.  In  the  same  number  he 
said  — 

“ An  engraving  of  a blank  shield  with  a helmet  and 
lambrequins  and  a compartment  for  the  motto,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a border  ornamented  with  flowers  ; alto- 
gether well  engraved.  The  shield  contains  six  quarter- 
ings  very  neatly  sketched  wdth  pen  and  ink  : and  the 
helmet  is  surmounted  by  a crest  also  neatly  sketched.” 

The  name  attached  to  this  book-plate,  if  my 
memoranda  are  right,  is  Joseph  Holand,  1585.” 

I have  not  at  hand  the  volume  containing  these 
notices,  and  am  quoting  from  memoranda  made  on 
reading  them.  I do  not  therefore  know  whether 
Me.  King  gives  Pepys’s  book-plate  as  one  of  the 
same  kind  as  Holand’s,  nor  what  was  said  to  be 
the  character  of  Sir  Edward  Bering’s.  But  I 
have  never  seen  an  English  book-plate  dated  earlier 
than  1698.  I have  some  of  that  year,  and  among 
the  many  which  I have  (undated)  I see  none 
which  I believe  to  be  older.  One  exists,  and  may 
be  referred  to  easily,  which  I believe  to  be  Eng- 
lish, and  possibly  earlier  than  1698.  It  is  in  the 
Bodleian  copy  of  the  ^‘Boke  of  St.  Alban’s,”  pasted 
on  the  last  leaf  of  the ‘‘ Treatyse  of  Fysshynge 
with  an  Angle.”  It  shows  six  quarterings  without 
tinctures.  The  first  quarter  is  a fesse  vair  between 
two  lions  passant  gardant,  which,  with  tinctures, 
argent  a fesse  vair  between  two  lions  passant 
gardant  sable,  would  be  the  coat  of  the  Pem- 
brokeshire family  of  Voyle.  It  shows  also  a 
helmet,  crest,  and  motto.  The  Bodleian  Boke 
of  St.  Alban’s  ” in  which  I saw  this  book-plate 


was  bound  in  vellum,  and  had  stamped  on  each 
cover  outside  a shield  carrying  or,  three  lions  pas- 
sant sable,  armed  and  leagued  gules,  which  is  the 
coat  of  Carew  of  Carew  Castle,  Pembrokeshire. 
I have  once  seen  a duplicate  of  this  book-plate  in 
a private  collection. 

I should  like  to  hear  more  about  those  blank 
shields  prepared  to  receive  arms.  They  went  on 
contemporaneously  with  the  true  book-plates 
wholly  engraved.  I have  one,  not  filled  up,  of 
Stefano  Della  Bella’s  work,  who  was  born  1610 
and  died  1664. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  asJ:o  the  earlier  pre- 
valence of  true  book-plates  on  the  Continent.  I 
have  one,  ‘^Joannes  Praepositvs  Sanctae  Crvcis 
Augustae  Anno  Dni  mdcvi.”  It  is  exquisitely 
engraved.  Another  of  a mitred  abbot,  1672,* 
another  not  dated,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the 
early  part  of  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
if  not  older,  nine  inches  and  seven-eighths  high, 
seven  inches  and  one-eighth  wide,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  block  being  engraved.  The  name 
is  “ Hieronymus  Coler.” 

I hope  at  last  in  a short  time  to  put  together  a 
few  notes  on  book-plates  in  N.  & Q.”  with  the 
purpose  of  submitting  what  I have  to  say,  after  a 
good  many  years  of  collecting,  to  the  judgment 
and  correction  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuits.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

I have  a small  volume  by  Thomas  Beard,  the 
Puritan  minister  at  Huntingdon,  schoolmaster  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  entitled  — 

“Pedantivs.  Coinoedia,  olim  Cantabrig.  acta  in  Col!. 
Trin.  nunquara  antehac  Typis  evulgata.  Londini,  Ex- 
cudebat  tY.  S.  Impensis  Robert!  Mylbourn  in  Coemeterio 
Paulino  ad  insigne  Canis  Leporarii.  1631.” 

This  title  is  printed  in  a book-plate,  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  top  are  the  arms  of 
England  and  France  only,  with  the  lion  and  griffin 
for  supporters ; on  each  side  a horn  of  abundance 
held  by  two  children  j below  them  a crowned 
rose  and  crowned  lily,  then  two  cherubs  with 
four  wings  ,*  lower  down  two  baskets  of  fruit, 
indicating  plenty;  they  are  supported  by  two 
caryatides,  under  v/hich  are  E and  II  crowned. 
In  the  centre  below  is  a large  crown  with  a phoenix 
in  fiames,  and  underneath  the  year  1581.  On  the 
other  leaf  are  two  of  the  dramatis  persontB,  Dro- 
modotus  Philosophus  and  Pedantius  Pmdago- 
gus,  with  two  pupils  in  long  robes  behind  him, 
looking  with  a suspicious  eye  on  the  birch-rod 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  P.  A.  L. 


Book-plates  are  seldom  dated.  Many  foreign 
ones  exist,  however,  of  persons  who  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  I have  before  me  the 
book-plate  of  Sir  Francis  Fust  of  Hill  Court,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  Baronet,  created  21st  of 
August,  1662,  the  14th  year  of  King  Charles  2*^.” 
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It  is  a very  fine  engraving,  and  contains  forty 
quarterings.  There  can,  1 conceive,  be  little  doubt 
that  Sir  Francis  had  it  made  when  the  baronetcy 
was  conferred  upon  him.  Ewakd  Peacoce;. 

Bottesford  Manor. 


I have  collected  with  great  trouble  a very  large 
number  of  armorial  book-plates,  but  amongst 
them  have  not  a single  specimen  antecedent  to 
1700.  My  earliest  are  of  “ The  Eight  Hon. 
Charles  Lord  Halifax,  1702”;  ^‘The  Eight  Hon. 
John  Earl  of  Eoxburghe,  Lord  Ker,  Ceesford,  and 
Cavertoun,  1703  ” ; and  Sir  Fulwar  Skipwith 
of  Newbold  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,' 
Baronet,  1704.”  Chakles  Sotherak. 

81,  Derby  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester. 


GUILD  OF  MASONS  AT  FA  VERS  HAM  ABBEY. 
(#1*  S.  iv.  310,  374,  460.) 

I wrote  the  letter  which  has  made  Me.  Bedo 
so  angry.  As  it  did  not  appear  in  the  pages  of 

N.  & Q.”  I need  not  reply  to  it  here.  But  as 
some  historical  questions  are  raised,  I will  make 
a few  remarks  upon  them. 

According  to  Jacob  (p.  24)  the  abbey  owned, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  thirty-two  houses  in 
Faversham,  but  of  twenty-eight  of  these  they 
were  ignorant  altogether.*  In  the  succeeding 
reign  another  survey  was  made,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  number  of  houses  belonging 
to  the  abbey  was  forty  (p.  27),  ten  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  built  between  the  abbey  and  the 
town  (p.  29). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Statute  of 
Mortmain  was  enacted  in  the  former  reign,  and 
that  it  prevented  the  abbey  receiving  any  more 
lands  and  tenements  except  by  license  of  the  king. 
This  statute  seems  to  have  been  observed  by  the 
abbots  of  Faversham  (Lewis,  p.  34). 

In  1499  the  total  income  of  the  abbey  was 
225/.  10s.  2c/.  (Southouse,  pp.  56,  59 ; Lewis,  p. 
37).  Of  this  amount,  20/.  Os.  3c/.  arose  from  rent 
in  the  ^Hown  of  Faversham  ” (Southouse,  p.  55). 
The  question  now  arises,  how  many  houses  are 
represented  by  this  amount  ? Southouse  (pp.  59 
to  64)  gives  the  names  of  divers  houses  in  the 
town,”  and  the  annual  rent  of  each.  The  list 
comprises  twenty-three  houses,  the  rents  of  which 
vary  from  three  pounds  down  to  nothing.  The 
total  annual  income  from  the  twenty-three  was 
11/.  12s.  3c/.,  averaging,  say,  ten  shillings  a house ; 
this  would  give  forty  as  the  number  owned  in 
1499. 

I am  quite  aware  that  Jacob  (p.  29)  says : 

Some  few  years  before  its  dissolution  it  became 
possessed  of  the  rents  of  342  messuages,”  but  (be 
merciful,  Mr.  Bedo)  he  gives  no  authority  for  the 

* Lewi.s,  p.  48,  savs  this  iaquisition  was  taken  in  the 
29th  and  30th  Edward  I. 


statement ; he  wrote  with  an  evident  bias  against 
the  abbey  (p.  31),  and,  as  I judge,  his  own  figures 
are  against  him.  There  are  two  items  (pp.  177, 
178)  which  bear  on  this  question,  and  I must 
confess  that  I cannot  see  why  they  were  divided. 
They  run  thus  : — 

“ It.  Received  for  the  ferme  of  2 messuages  at  the  town- 
gate  of  Faversham,  and  for  other  messuages,  mill,  and 
tenements  in  the  said  town,  belonging  to  the  said  prin- 
cipal manor,  by  estimacion,  26/.  17s.  and  a seam  of  barley. 

“ It.  Received  for  the  j^erely  rent  of  tenements  and  mes- 
suages in  the  said  town,  21/.  6s.  ll^d,  and  5 a quarter 
of  barleju” 

The  latter  item  is  probably  for  the  same  houses  as 
those  which  yielded  20/.  Os.  3c/.  in  1499.  If  we 
put  these  two  items  ” together,  and  bear  in  mind 
the  ascertained  value  of  twenty- three  houses,  it 
seems  to  be  too  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  the 
rents  of  342  houses  yielded  only  47/.  Between 
1499  and  the  dissolution,  a period  of  forty  years, 
the  annual  income  of  the  abbey  had  increased  by 
only  31/.  2s.  4c/.  (Lewis,  T)-  39),  notwithstanding 
the  additions  to  the  property  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI. 

Mr.  Bedo  seems  to  imply  that  there  are  no 
wooden  houses  in  Faversham.  He  is  no  stranger  ” 
here,  so  surely  he  must  mean  none  but  wooden 
houses.  He  is  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  two 
to  which  he  directs  my  attention ; that  on  the 
east  side  of  the  gateway  is  wood  and  plaster, 
except  a small  portion  of  stonework  which  seems 
to  have  formed  one  side  of  the  gateway ; while 
the  Globe  is  also  wood  and  plaster  in  its  upper 
part,  the  lower  being  brick,  or  faced  with  brick. 
Both  houses  have  the  upper  stories  overhanging 
the  lower  ones,  a feature  well  known  in  old  towns 
where  wood  building  was  in  vogue.  This  com- 
munication is  already  too  long,  or  I could  have 
added  other  points.  I will  only  say  that  I still 
plead  ignorance  of  the  history  of  Faversham ; 
those  who  know  most  are  most  ready  to  confess 
how  little  they  know.  J.  M.  Cowper, 


PORTRAIT  OF  BYRON. 

(4*b  S.  iv.  251,  327,  423.) 

“ What  taste  and  elegance  and  genius  does, 

Still  savours  something  greater  than  its  place. 
However  low  or  high.” 

That  ^^pink  of  fashion,”  the  accomplished  and 
witty  Count  Alfred  d’Orsay,  was  ever  striving 
like  another  Admirable  Crichton”  to  excel  in 
everything  he  undertook.  He  was  clever  with 
the  pen,  pencil,  and  brush ; likewise  as  a sculptor, 
a good  swordsman,  an  admirable  fencer,  a very 
elegant  rider,  skater,  swimmer,  dancer.  I never 
saw  any  one  I)ow  more  gracefully.  Count  d’Orsay 
was  very  expert  at  taking  likenesses ; and,  inde- 
pendently of  the  more  important  portraits  t3y  him 
which  have  been  engraved — such  as  Queen  Vic- 
toria’s (on  horseback),  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s, 
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and  Lord  Byron’s  (Me,  W.  M.  Rossetti  saw  at 
Captain  Trelawny’s)  — D’Orsay  made  a series  of 
profiles  which,  he  himself  drew  upon  stone^  many 
of  which  could  for  a long  time  he  seen  at  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  in  New  Bond  Street.  That  of  Lord 
Byron  1 perfectly  recollect  having  seen,  either  at 
Count  d’Orsay’s  or  at  a mutual  friend  of  ours, 
who  had  several  j amongst  others  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  and  that  other  distinguished  foreigner 
Count  Matiisewitch. 

D’Orsay  was  iii  Italy  with  Lord  and  Lady  Bles- 
sington.  It  was  there  he  kriew  Lord  Byron, 
who,  in  his , conversations  with  her  ladyship,  spoke 
very-, favourably  of  the  Diary,  or  ^Mmpressions  de 
Voyage,”  written  by  the  young  Frenchman,  ‘^Le 
Compte  Alfred,”  whom  he  called  “ Un  Cupidon 
d6chain6.”  As  regards  the  dress  both  of  men 
and  women  of  high-life  in  those  days,  in  Captain 
Gronow’s  etmusing Hejmmscences  (the  first  volume 
especially)  are  a few  engravings,  evidently  from 
drawings  made  at  the  time,  which  give  one  a very 
good  idea  of  what  people  looked  liSe  some  forty 
to  fifty  years  ago.  The  Duchess  of  Richmond 
and  .Lady  Jersey,  the  Earl  of  Fife,  Lord  Hertford, 
Hughes  Ball  Hughes  (‘^,  the  Golden  Ball  ”),  Count 
d’Orsay,  &c.  It  is  ditficult  now-a-days  to  fancy 
to  one’s  self  the  aristocratic  head  of  Lord  Castle- 
-reagh  (the  first  Marquis  of  Londonderry),  of  whom 
Chantrey  has  made  a bust  worthy  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  Lawrence  such  a noble  portrait, 
in  a peer’s,  state,  robes  (for  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.),— one  can  hardly,  I say,  imagine  a 
Prime  Minister  of  the  crown  as  there  described, 
with  a fashionable  blue  coat  and  gilt  buttons, 
fancy  waistcoat,  and  full  trowsers  a la  Cosaque  j 
but  such  is  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  that  — 

“ New  customs, 

Though  they  be  ever  so  ridiculous. 

Yea,  let  them  be  unmanly,  still  are  follow’d.” 

And  so  it  seems  to  have  been  with  the  noble 
poet  too.  P.  A.  L. 

I presume  it  is  almost  needless  for  me  to  sug- 
gest that  the  ‘^LadyB.,”  inquired  about  at  p.  388 
is  no  other  than  the  Lady  Burghersh  ” men- 
tioned on  the  former  page.  W.  P. 


Hectoe,  Duke  oe  Monteleone  (4‘^  S.  iv.  410.) 
Hector,  Duke  of  Monteleone  was  the  head  of  the 
great  Neapolitan  house  of  Pignatelli,  and  in  any 
genealogical  work  on  the  nobility  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies J.  L.  F.  will  find  what  he  wants.  I think 
Count  Spaur’s  work,  to  be  procured  at  Qnaritch’s 
in  Piccadilly,  includes  that  family.  C.  G.  H. 

Bentham’s  ^^CniTECH  OE  Englandism”  (4^^  S. 
iv.  451,  488.)  — I am  perfectly  astounded  by  the 
ignorance — if  that  is  the  right  word — displayed 
or  affected  by  Sir  John  Bo  wring  about  Bentham’s 
Church  of  Englandism  and  its  Catechism.  If  Sir 
John  Bowring  had  ever  seen  that  book  he  must 


have  known  that  it  was  not  published  anony- 
mously.” If  he  never  saw  the  book,  he  ought 
not  to  write  about  it.  I transcribe  the  title-page 
of  a copy  which  has  long  been  in  my  possession. 
Not  Paid,  hut  Jesus,  I know  nothing  about. 

“ Church  of  Englandism  and  its  Catechism  examined  ; 
preceded  by  Strictures  on  her  Exclusionary  System,  as 
pursued  in  the  National  Society’s  Schools  : interspersed 
with  general  Views  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Esta- 
blished and  Non-Established  Churches;  and  concluding 
with  E€;medies  proposed  for  Abuses  indicated  ; and  an 
Examination  of  the  Parliamentary  System  of  Church 
Reform  lately  pursued,  and  still  pursuing ; including  the 
proposed  New  Churches.  By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq., 
Bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  late  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  M.A.  London:  Printed  1817;  published,  1818, 
by  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange.  Price  20s.” 

w.  s. 

Bell  Ijvsceipttoi^s,  etc.  (4^^  S.  iv.  478). — 
At  a committee  meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  in  December,  1863,  Messrs.  Mears,  of 
Whitechapel,  exhibited  a volume  containing  a 
collection  of  facsimiles  of  inscriptions,  &c.,  on 
many  of  the  ancient  bells  that  had  been  sent  to 
them  from  time  to  time  for  recasting.  And  the 
work  is,  of  course,  still  in  the  possession  of  that 
well-known  firm.  Perhaps  a few  of  the  more 
remarkable  inscriptions  may  some  day  be  pub- 
lished by  the  writer  of  this  note. 

Thomas  Walesbt 

Golden  Square. 

Bolton  Abbey  : The  Dogs  (4^^  S.  iv.  388.) — 
As  an  answer  to  the  query  of  the  Rev.  John 
PiCKEOED,  M.A.,  I beg  to  give  the  following 
extract  from  the  Stories  of  the  Craven  Dales,  by 
Stephen  Jackson,  Esq.  Skipton  (Tasker  & Son), 
1846 

“ Popular  tradition  says,  that  the  dogs  represent  the 
two  greyhounds  of  the  “ Boy  of  Egremond.”  The  dogs,  I 
may  remark  en  ■passant,  are  not  greyhounds,  but  old  Eng- 
lish mastiffs  or  bloodhounds  ; and  if  Prior  Moone  did  not 
intend  them  for  mere  ornaments,  he  may  have  adopted 
them  as  being  emblematic  of  watchfulness,  fidelity,  and 
gratitude  ; or,  as  it  was  the  custom  to  relieve  the  sick  and 
lame  at  the  great  gates  of  a convent,  the  dogs  may  repre- 
sent those  in  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  Dives.  My 
belief  is  that  the  maiden  name  of  the  founder  furnishes  a 
satisfactory  clue  to  the  enigma.  Meschines,  or  more  pro- 
perly Mezchienez,  signifies  my  dogs.  It  is  stated  in  an  old 
French  heraldical  work,  that  a Norman  family  caHed 
‘ De  Meschines  ’ bore  for  arms  a dog : the  bearing  being 
a play  upon  the  name,  which  perhaps  originated  from  the 
first  of  the  family  having  been  a huntsman.  Such  armo- 
rial bearings  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  are  called 
canting  arms.  After  what  I have  stated,  it  will  require 
very  little  logic  to  explain  the  Bolton  dogs,  which  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  ihQ  family  arms  of  the  founder 
of  the  abbey,  and  therefore  are  most  appropriately  placed 
over  the  principal  entrance.” 

S.  S. 

Iona  (4‘^  S.  iv.  325.)  — If  this  word  signify  a 

dove,”  may  not  the  name  of  St.  Columba  (so 
connected  with  Iona)  have  been  a conventual 
assumption,  and  suggested  by  the  Hebrew  signi- 
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fication  of  Iona  ? I know  nothing  of  Ilehrew,  but 
W.  B.  C.’s  note  ut  supra  suggests  such  an  idea. 
The  original  church  or  cell  was  probably  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Ghost^the  Holy  Dove.  S.  S. 

Fathek  JonN-  Geraed,  S.  J.  (d"’  S.  iv.  389.) — 
I may  state  that  the  work  of  Bartoli  in  which 
he  uses  Father  Gerard’s  account  of  the  powder- 
plot  is  his  Ingliilterra.  This  work  forms  part  of  his 
Istoria  della  Compagnia  di  Giesu,  which  he  never 
completed.  The  larger  work  was  divided  according 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Under  Asia  he 
published  two  parts,  India  and  Japan  ] under 
also  two  parts,  Italy  and  ^England.  This  is  all  he 
published  of  his  Istoria,  as  far  as  I know.  In  the 
Ingliilterra  he  made  free  use  of  another  MS.  of 
Father  Gerard’s,  written  by  command  of  his  supe- 
riors, in  which  he  relates  at  some  length  his  mis- 
sionary life  in  England  during  the  persecutions  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign.  Extracts  from  this  latter  MS. 
have  been  twice  printed — first  by  Dr.  Oliver  in 
an  old  magazine,  long  defunct,  called  The  Catholic 
Spectator,  and  again  last  year  in  the  Month.  These 
latter  extracts  were  advertised  as  about  to  be 
published  in  a separate  form,  but  they  have  not 
yet  appeared.  Father  Gerard’s  MS.  on  the  plot 
is  in  English,  from  his  own  hand.  Now  that 
Mr.  Dixojsr  has  given  fresh  currency  to  all  the 
old  calumnies  about  the  participation  of  Jesuits 
in  the  plot,  there  is  perhaps  a chance  of  Father 
Gerard’s  narrative  being  given  to  the  public. 

G.  E.  K. 

Old  Pewter  S.  iv.  363.)— I believe  that 
formerly  the  Pewterers’  Company  exercised  the 
right  of  testing  the  quality  of  pewter  goods,  much 
as  nowadays  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  assay  ma- 
nufactures in  the  precious  metals.  Every  pewterer 
had  to  register  his  trade-mark  with  the  company. 
These  marks  were  stamped  on  plates  called  ^Gouch 
plates,”  four  or  five  of  which  still  exist,  each  con- 
taining some  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  marks. 
A few  months  ago,  desiring  to  gain  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  I was  courteously  permitted 
by  the  Pewterers’  Company  to  inspect  these 
plates.  The  marks  are  not  sufficiently  well  de- 
fined to  admit  of  rubbings  being  taken,  and  their 
number  is  so  great  that  I have  not  leisure  enough 
to  sketch  them.  Satisfactory  impressions  might, 
however,  be  made  in  gutta  percha.  I cannot  but 
think  that  a qualified  person,  with  time  at  dis- 
posal, might  publish  a collection  of  these  pew- 
terers’ marks — after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Chaffers’s 
Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain — 
which  would  not  only  be  instructive  and  interest- 
ing, but  also  remunerative. 

As  for  the  best  method  of  cleaning  old  pewter 
when  very  much  incrusted  with  dirt,  my  expe- 
rience leads  me  to  believe  that  washing  in  soda 
and  water  suffices.  Any  stronger  treatment  might 
be  damaging.  J.  W.  Baily. 


^^NeQDE  lex,  XEaEE  CREX,  NISI  SOLEM! 
^ CLINKE  ’ ” (4*^^  S.  iv.  390.) — Mr.  Arber  is  right  in 
the  word  clinke.  Bishop  Parker  writes  to  Fox 
of  the  burial  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  : — 

“ All  things  were  done  honourably,  sine  crux,  sine  lux, 
et  non  sine  tbikling — there  was  neither  torch,  neither 
taper,  candle,  nor  any  light  else  besides  the  light  of  the 
sun  ; ringing  there  was  enough,'^ 

See  also  some  curious  entries  in  my  History  of 
Parish  Registers,  p.  133.  John  S.  Bern. 

The  Grove,  Henley. 

Haetbot  S.  iv.  313.)— The  wind  instru- 
ments used  in  an  orchestra  are  by  musicians 
commonly  called  ^Ghe  wind”  when  spoken  of 
collectively,  and  ^Ghe  wood”  and  ^Ghe  brass” 
when  mentioned  according  to  their  classes.  The 
haidhoy,  hauthois,  ohoe,  ox  hohoe  (as  it  is  severally 
called  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Gersnan), 
was  formerly  the  highest — i.  e.  the  acutest  sound- 
ing— wooden  wind  instrument  employed  for  or- 
chestral purposes,  and  hence  I conceive  it  obtained 
its  French  name  of  haut  hois  (or  high  wood”), 
of  which  our  English  name  hautboy  is  a palpable 
imitation.  When  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
terms  in  use  amongst  members  of  all  arts  and 
professions  are  clung  to,  and  the  little  alteration 
made  in  them  by  time  are  considered,  I think  we 
may  reasonably  infer  the  antiquity  of  the  term 
employed  by  musicians  in  designating  the  wooden 
wind  instruments  of  an  orchestra;  and  I there- 
fore hope  this  attempted  explanation  will  not  be 
deemed  too  conjectural.  W.  H.  Hesk. 

Bee  Seperstitions  (4‘^  S.  iv.  23,  225,  285.)  — 
This  superstition  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
England;  I have  known  it  myself  in  Notts.  I 
knew  an  old  lady  in  Derbyshire  who,  whenever  a 
death  occurred  in  her  family,  went  formally  to 
her  bees  to  bid  them  to  the  funeral,”  and  in  this 
part  of  Yorkshire  I have  seen  hives  put  in  mourn- 
ing. There  is  another  common  superstition,  that 
the  keeping  of  bees  is  more  successful  when  two 
persons  are  in  partnership ; but  that  if  one  partner 
dies,  all  the  prosperity  is  over,  and  the  bees  die 
shortljL  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

Vandalism  S.  iii.  393.)— In  Mb^  Georee 
Lloyd’s  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Kock- 
ingstone,  near  Meltham,  there  are  several  errors 
which  I feel  anxious  to  rectify.  The  stone  was 
destroyed  not  on  Sunday  morning,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Lloyd,  but  on  Whitmonday  morning;  and 
that  was  done,  not  about  five  years  or  so  ago,” 
but  upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  namely,  in  1827 
or  1828.  That  act  of  vandalism  is  narrated  in  the 
recently-published  History  of  Meltham  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ Some  half  a dozen  masons  planned  and  executed  the 
work  of  destruction  for  a frolic.  They  first  endeavoured 
to  accomplish  it  by  blasting  with  gunpowder,  and  on  the 
failure  of  this,  they  fetched  tools  from  Deer  Hill  [about  a 
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mile  distant,  where  there  is  a stone-quarry],  with  which 
they  drilled  a hole,  and  then  wedged  it,  when  the  stone 
fell  with  a tremendous  crash,  hardly  allowing  the  man  on 
its  summit,  who  was  driving  in  the  wedge,  to  escape 
without  inj  ury.” — P.  4. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  Aug.  18,  1864,  Mr. 
Lloyd  himself,  accompanied  by  four  other  archte- 
ologists,  visited  the  spot  where  the  stone  stood 
and  inspected  the  ruins,  when  the  foregoing  par- 
ticulars were  related  by  a gamekeeper  who  acted 
as  their  guide.  C.  S. 

Mineral  Spring  at  Dulwich  S.  iv.  233, 
284,  347.) — The  doubt  of  Nuper  Deyoniensis, 
as  to  the  existence  of  a Green  Man”  and  a 
medicinal  spring  at  Dulwich,  may  perhaps  be 
removed  by  the  perusal  of  the  following  notes. 

Lysons,  in  his  Environs  of  London  (2nd  edit. 
18li,  i.  65),  speaking  of  Dulwich,  says : — 

“ In  the  year  1739  a mineral  water  was  discovered  in 
digging  a well  at  the  ‘ Green  Man,’  in  this  hamlet,  then  a 
place  of  much  resort  for  parties  of  pleasure  from  London, 
now  a private  house,  and  some  time  since  the  summer 
residence  of  the  late  Lord  Thurlow.  A particular  account 
of  the  discovery  was  sent  to  the  Eoyal  Society*  by  John 
Martyn,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge.” 

He  adds  that  the  water  is  of  a cathartic 
quality,  much  resembling  the  water  of  Sydenham 
Wells,  on  the  Kentish  side  of  the  hill.”  And 
afterwards,  in  noticing  Sydenham  (i.  571)  he 
says : — 

“ This  place  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  dis- 
covered in  1640  upon  Sydenham  or  Westwood  Common. 
....  They  have  been  usually,  though  improperly,  called 
Lewisham  or  Dulwich  Wells.  A mineral  spring  has  been 
since  discovered  at  Dulwich,  in  1739.” 

Dulwich  Wells,  the  Green  Man,”  and  Syden- 
ham Wells,  are  all  marked  on  a large  map  of 
^^The  Country  Twenty-five  Miles  round  London” 
(3rd  edit.  1802)  in  my  possession.  The  former 
two  are  placed  a little  to  the  south-eastward  of 
Dulwich  College^  whilst  Sydenham  Wells  are 
placed  still  further  southward  on  Westwood  Com- 
mon, and,  as  Lysons  states,  on  the  Kentish  side  of 
the  hill.  Lord  Thurlow’s  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  map  as  residing  in  the  neighbourhood; 
but  as  he  is  described,  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
Ambulator,  1796  (a  different  one  from  that  from 
which  J.  A.  G.  quotes),  as  having  then  for  some 
time  occupied  the  house  formerly  the  Green 
Man,”  it  is  evident  the  map  represents  the  country 
as  it  appeared  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  date 
of  publication.  W.  H.  Huse. 

Dr. Kutty,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Munro  {Treatise  on 
Mineral  JVaters,  1770),  mentions  the  wells  of 
Dulwich,  Sydenham,  and  Streatham  separately. 
Gideon  Harvey  (1685)  talks  of  the  purgative 
waters  of  Dulledge.  J.  Macpherson. 


* Philosophical  Transactions,  xli.  835. 


Carriage  (4^^  S.  iv.  387.) — Hic  et  usiauE 
will  find  that  he  has  been  anticipated  in  his  re- 
marks on  this  word  by  Trench,  first  in  English 
Past  and  Present,  and  again  in  his  Select  Glossary. 
In  the  latter  of  these  works  Trench  refers  to  Acts 
xxi.  15,  which  he  had  previously  quoted  in  the 
former,  viz.  We  took  up  our  carriages  and  went 
up  to  Jerusalem” ; and  then  he  quotes  three  other 
passages,  one  of  which  is  that  cited  by  your  cor- 
respondent. The  other  two  I add  as  likely  to  be 
interesting  to  such  readers  of  N.  & Q.”  as  may 
not  have  ready  reference  to  the  work  in  ques- 
tion : — 

“ Spartacus  charged  bis  [Lentulus’]  lieutenants  that 
led  the  army,  gave  them  battle,  overthrew  them,  and 
took  all  their  carriage  \ tt]v  kiroaK^v^v  ccTraua^].” — North, 
Plutarch's  Lives,  p.  470. 

“ An  index  is  a necessary  implement,  and  no  impedi- 
ment of  a book,  except  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
carriages  of  an  army  are  termed  impedimental — fuller, 
Worthies  of  England,  “ Norfolk.” 

W.  B.  C. 

Derivation  oe  Glen  (4'^^  S.  iv.  362.) — Q.  B.  C. 
desires  an  explanation  of  the  vocable  glen  from  a 
Teutonic  point  of  view.  I am  not  aware  that  the 
word  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Gotho-Teutonic 
languages,  except  the  Anglo-Saxon  {glen,  glene,  a 
glen,  valley — Bosivorth).  Neither  do  I think  it 
occurs  in  any  geographical  name  on  the  Continent. 
There  is  Glenstrup  in  Denmark ; but  that  name 
would  probably  translate  Glen’s  torp  or  village, 
from  the  name  of  the  owner — glen,  for  a vale,  not 
being  found  in  the  Danish.  The  word  glen  can 
have  none  other  than  a Celtic  origin.  It  comes 
from  the  Ancient  British  glynn  (Welsh  glyn,  Cor- 
nish id.,  Gaelic  gleanne,  glinne,  Irish  gleann), 
primarily  a deep  vale  through  which  a river 
flows ; probably  from* the  Celtic  ly7i,  lin,  len,  Ian, 
Ion,  lun  — wsitei:.  Owen  Pughe  renders  llyn,  that 
which  proceeds,  that  is  in  motion,  or  that  flows. 

E.  S.  Charnoce. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

The  Word  Desire”  (P^  S.  iv.  293.)— Is 
there  not  yet  a different  sense  given  to  the  word  ? 
When,  for  instance,  you  say  to  a child,  or  to  a 
subordinate,  I desire  you  will  leave  off  and  be 
quiet”;  desire  you  will  do  such  or  such  a 
thing”  — does  it  not  imply  an  order,  as  ‘H  insist 
on  your  doing  so  and  so,”  not  merely  I ivish  f 

P.  A.  L. 

The  Kkidive  (4*^  S.  iv.  275)  was  a title  con- 
ferred some  months  ago  on  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
by  the  Sultan,  and  gives  him  the  same  rank  and 
privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  Prince  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
absolve  him  from  his  duties  to  the  Sublime  Porte 
as  his  suzerain.  The  title  of  Viceroy  or  Vali  is 
that  of  Governor-General  of  a province  acting 
1 under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Porte,  while  the 
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position  of  Kliidive  conveys  a considerable  degree 
of  autonomy.  M.  D. 

Kustendjie. 

Council  oe  Eathbkeasil  (4^^S.  iii.  529  ; iv. 
184.) — The  following  extract  from  a letter  of  one 
of  the  best  of  our  modern  Irish  scholars  and 
archaeologists,  the  author  of /mA  iVawies  of  Places, 
would  show  that  the  locality  of  this  council  is  as 
shadowy  and  mysterious  as  Moore's  Hy  Brea- 
sail.”  The  Rev.  M.  Nowlan,  P.  P.  of  Mountrath, 
also  informs  me  that  there  is  no  tradition  in  that 
neighbourhood  regarding  Rathbreasil.  The  name 
is  not  even  known,  although  he  thinks  Lanigan 
mentions  it  in  connection  with  St.  Aengus,  one  of 
the  abbots  of  Clonenagh.  PI.  H. 

“I  fear  your  search  after  Rathbreasail  is  not  likely  to 
be  successful  till  we  can  turn  up  more  authorities  than 
have  hitherto  seen  the  light.  The  second  part,  Breasail, 
is  a man’s  name  very  usual  among  the  old  Irish,  and, 
indeed  amongst  the  modern  too.  Eath  Breasail,  Brea- 
sal’s  or  Brasil’s  Fort.  Even  if  it  were  Mountrath  (and  it 
may  be),  I should  not  expect  the  tradition  to  be  preserved 
there  ; for  the  local  traditions  have  to  a great  extent  died 
out  in  that  locality. 

“ Clan  Breasil,  Avhich  gives  a title  to  Lord  Eoden  and 
a name  to  a street  in  Dublin,  was  an  ancient  territory  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  but  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Eathbreasil.  Our  best  topographers  have  tried 
to  discover  the  spot  where  this  synod  was  held,  and  all 
have  failed  so  far.  P.  W.  J.” 

Seal  of  Ha  wise,  Lady  of  Ctveilioc  (4*^ 
S.  iv.  234,  342.) — Hawise,  wife  of  Griffin  ap  Wen- 
wynwyn,  held  in  the  name  of  dower  the  manor 
of  Botinton  (Buttington),  where  she  had  a capital 
messuage  {Montgomery shire  Collections,  i.  49,  168). 
In  the  east  window  of  Buttington  church  there  is, 
amongst  some  fragments  of  stained  glass,  the  fol- 
lowing shield  of  arms: — Quarterly,  i and  4,  quar- 
terly 1 and  4 or.,  two  lions  passant  az,,  2 and  3 ar. 
a cross  (?)  az. ; 2 and  3,  quarterly  1 and  4 or,  a 
lion  ramp.  gu.  2 and  3 . . . a saltire.  . . . 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  quarterings 
contain  the  same  charges  as  those  in  the  shields 
in  the  seal  of  Hawise  the  wife  of  Griffin  ap  Wen- 
wynwyn,  viz.  2 lions  pass,  (but  the  tinctures  are 
different  to  those  in  the  shield  of  the  Le  Stranges), 
and  a lion  ramp.,  which  doubtless  is  the  armorial 
ensign  of  the  Princes  of  Powis.  A saltire  engr. 
was  born  by  the  Tiptopts.  I should  be  glad  to 
learn  wdiose  arms  this  shield  represents. 

There  are  two  farmhouses  in  this  parish,  nearly 
adjoining,  and  each  called  Buttington  Hall.  They 
at  one  time  formed  part  of  one  large  building. 
In  Grose’s  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales  ( ed. 
1786),  vii.  62,  among  the  antiquities  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire worthy  of  notice,  is  mentioned  “ But- 
tington Castle,”  but  nothing  further  is  said  about 
it.  It  was  probably  Buttington  Hall.  Is  it  called 
a castle  anywhere  else  ? M.  C.  J. 

20,  Abercrornby  Square,  Liverpool. 

Edzel,  Enzie  (4*^'*  S.  iv.  409.) — Edzell’s  John 
was  the  old  name  of  a landed  estate  in  Forfar- 


shire, now  called  Langly  Park.  It  is  situated 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Montrose. 
The  lands  of  Edzell’s  John  were  purchased  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  by  James  Cruikshank, 
Esq.,  a West  India  planter  (one  of  the  sons  of 
Cruikshank  of  Gorton,  Inverness-shire),  who  sup- 
pressed its  former  name,  and  substituted  that  of 
the  West  India  estate  of  his  brother  John.  The 
latter,  ‘‘  in  his  last  will  and  testament  ” executed 
in  1810,  is^  described  ‘‘  of  Langly  Park,  Saint 
Vincent,  Esquire.”  The  popular  edition  of  these 
names  is  Aigilsjon,  Aigil,  Aingy.  The  patronymic 
of  the  clan  Mackenzie  (a  name  not  by  any  means 
limited  to  the  Gaelic-speaking  population)  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  Scotland  is  called  Macawj^y,  the 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  another  Scotch  surname 
(Menzies),  of  like  construction,  being  Maing-is 
and  Meeng-is.  Edzell  and  Enzie  appear  to  be 
corrupt  forms  of  these  words  In  a directory  of 
land  estates  and  villages  relating  to  North  Britain, 
the  name  Engioholm,  Dumffries — at  one  place  so 
called — at  another  is  set  down  EnziehoXm.  Eigil 
is  a Norse  proper  name,  from  which  Ferguson 
derives  the  Cumberland  local  name  Eaglesfield, 
from  which,  too,  doubtless  Eaglesfield,  Dumfries, 
and  .Eaglesham,  Lanark.  The  Enzie  or  Aingy, 
a low  lying  district  of  Banffshire,  is  apparently 
identical  with  the  old  Danish  name  Eng,  used 
even  yet  in  Denmark,  according  to  a correspon- 
dent of  N.  & Q.,”  to  designate  level  marshy 
pasture  ^Gands  adjoining  rivers.”  From  this  word 
the  same  writer,  with  much  probability  as  I think, 
derives  the  name  England,  rather  than  from  the 
Angles,  an  inconsiderable  people  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Anglen,  in  Holstein.  From  this  too  it  is 
not  impossible  to  conceive  we  have  the  name  of 
the  district  in  Scotland  called  Angus,  in  the  ver- 
nacular Aung-us,  cognate  possibly  with  the  Pictish 
name  TJngus  or  Hiingus.  In  Orkney  and  the  Shet- 
land Isles  we  meet  with  such  names  as  Angus 
Magnusou  and  Magnus  Angiison.  The  prefix 
Mac  can  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  Gothic. 

J.  Cruikshane;  Roues. 

Middle  Temple. 

Neologism  (4‘^  S.  iv.  408.)  — Ms.  Tsepolpen 
quotes  an  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  bore  ” 
in  its  special  signification,  in  a re-edition,  dated 
1821,  of  a book  by  Charles  Butler.  I presume 
there  are  many  earlier  instances.  One  is  to  be 
found  in  Shelley’s  Sivellfoot  the  Tyrant,  written  in 
1819.  In  this  satirical  drama  the  British  public 
figures  as  a chorus  of  swine.  The  boars  meet  in 
full  assembly  in  “the  public  sty,”  and  Iona  Tau- 
rina  (Queen  Caroline)  addresses  them  with  the 
words  — 

“ Yet  know,  great  Boars, 

(For  such  whoever  lives  among  you  finds  you, 

And  so  do  I),  the  innocent  are  proud.” 

Here  the  pun  between  “boars”  and  “bores” is 
unmistakable. 
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What  is  the  derivation  of  this  term  bore  ” ? 
No  doubt  etymologists  will  have  had  something 
to  say  about  it  already,  a good  deal  more  than  1 
am  aware  of.  In  lately  reading  Topsell’s  History 
of  Beasts  (a  work  dating,  if  I remember  right, 
about  1610),  I was  struck  with  a passage  which 
says  that  the  sows  at  certain  seasons  are  wont  to 
follow  pertinaciously  after  the  boars,  teasing  and 
stimulating  them,  and  that  this  procedure  is  tech- 
nically termed  boaring.”  We  thus  find  “ boar- 
ing” (or  ‘^boring”)  in  a sense  closely  analogous 
to  worrying,  pestering,”  whence  the  transition 
to  bore,”  a person  who  worries  or  pesters,  would 
be  easy.  Can  your  better-informed  correspond- 
ents tell  me  whether  there  is  anything  in  this 
beyond  a mere  casual  affinity  ? 

W.  M.  Eossetti. 

66,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 

Angels’  Music  (4*^  S.  iv.  450.)  — There  is  a 
similar  story  of  St.  Godric  the  hermit  of  Finchall, 
told  in  a very  touching  way  in  the  Lihellus  de 
Vita  et  Miraculis  8.  Godrici  (Surtees  Soc.  vol.  xx.). 
In  this  case,  however,  it  was  the  Blessed  Virgin 
who  taught  the  saint.  When  he  had  learned  the 
melody  (which  is  given  in  the  old  notation)  he 
sang  it  to  these  words : — 

“ Seinte  Marie  Virgine  Moder  Jesus  Cristes  Nazarene 
'onfong  schild  help  thine  Godrich  onfong 

bring  hegliche  with  the  ine  godes  rich.” 

J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpierpoint. 

Gnyve  (4t»*  S.  iv.  409.)  —E.  M.  B.  will  find  a 
pedigree  of  the  Macarthys  of  Gleann-a-Chroim 
(or  the  Vale  of  Crom)  in  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
Florence  MacCarthy  Iteagh,  MacCarthy  Mor, 
lately  published  by  Daniel  MacCarthy  (Glus)  of 
Gleann-a-Chroim.  He  may  also  consult  with  ad- 
vantage Laine’s  Gen4alogie  de  MacCarthy  and 
Irish  Family  History  by  the  late  Eichard  F.  Cron- 
nelly  (1864).  If  he  should  require  further  infor- 
mation, I shall , be  happy  to  reply  to  a private 
letter.  John  Maclean. 

Hammersmith. 

Hub  (4^^  S.  iv.  410.) — Huh  or  hoh  is  a provin- 
cial name  for  anything  ^‘knobby”  or  projecting,  a 
boss.  Hence  huh^  the  nave  of  a wheel,  a mark  to 
be  thrown  at  in  quoits,  the  hilt  or  pommel  of  a 
weapon ; hobnails,  nails  that  project.  In  the 
secondary  sense,  since  that  which  projects  also 
obstructs,  we  have  hub,  an  obstruction  of  any- 
thing ; hobble,  to  obstruct  a horse’s  feet  to  prevent 
him  from  straying,  also  to  walk  lamely ; hobbles, 
rough  stones;  hobbly,  rough,  uneven.  Cf.  A.-S. 
hoppa,  a stud  or  brooch.  Evidently  related  to 
W.  cop,  A.-S.  copp,  a rounded  top ; whence  also 
cobbles  as  an  equivalent  to  hobbles  in  the  sense  of 
rough  stones ; Gael,  copan,  the  boss  of  a shield. 
A cup  is  the  same  thing,  but  reversed  in  position, 
being  hollowed  out;  yet  it  presents  a rounded 
appearance  to  any  one  viewing  it  from  a slight 


distance.  See  hub  in  Halliwell  and  cop  and  cup 
in  Wedgwood.  Waltek  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Ciutra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

See  Zincke’s  Last  Winter  in  the  States,  p.  279 : — 

“ The  hub  in  America  is  the  nave  or  centre-piece  of  the 
wheel,  from  which  the  spokes  radiate,  and  on  which  the 
wheel  turns.  . . . Massachusetts  has  been  the  wheel 
within  New  England,  and  Boston  the  wheel  within  Mas- 
sachusetts. Boston  is  therefore  often  called  ‘ the  hub  of 
the  world,’  since  it  has  been  ‘ the  source  and  fountain  of 
the  ideas  that  have  reared  and  made  America.’  ” 

JUXTA  TuKKIM. 

Your  correspondent  G.  E.  D.  inserts  a query 
to  the  origin  of  the  word  Fib,  and  also  of  the 
proverb.  When  arriving  at  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
the  United  States,  last  spring,  a fellow-traveller 
told  me  with  great  pride  that  he  was  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  place,  and  that  it  was  the  hub  of  the 
universe — you  bet.”  This  I afterwards  found  to 
be  a term  for  axle  or  centre,  and  is  still  very 
much  used  in  that  sense  in  the  United  States. 

F.  W.  B. 

The  word  hub  seems  to  me  clearly  a corruption 
and  abbreviation  of  the  word  umbilicus, 

Chaeles  F.  Eoutledge. 

Etiquette  (4*’'  S.  iv.  215,  421.) — If  Walker 
had  looked  a little  more  carefully  he  would  have 
found  this  word  under  his  nose.  I have  before 
me — ‘ 

“ A Supplement  to  J ohnsoii’s  English  Dictionary  : of 
which  the  Palpable  Errors  are  attempted  to  be  rectified,, 
and  its  material  Omissions  supplied.”  By  George  Mason,. 
London,  4to,  1801. 

Here  the  word  in  question  is  defined  as  cere- 
monial,” and  a reference  given  from  Chester- 
field:— 

“ Without  hesitation  kiss  the  slipper,  or  whatever  else 
the  etiquette  of  that  court  requires.” 

See  also  the  Dictionnaire  comique,  etc.,  of  Le 
Eoux,  sub  voc.  William  Bates. 

Birmingham. 

Sundials  (4^*^  S.  iv.  76,  142.) — I beg  to  add 
the  following  inscriptions  on  sundials  for  Me.. 
Geosaet’s  information.  At  Lesnevin,  Brittany  — 

“ Me  lumen,  vos  umbra,  regit.” 

At  Cormayeur — 

“ Afflictis  lentse,  celeres  gaudentibus,  hor£e.” 

At  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford  — 

“ Pereunt  et  imputantur.” 

On  an  ancient  watch  in  the  Philos.  Museum^ 
York — 

“ Vigila,  nescis  qua  hora.” 

On  a new  church  at  Charlton  Kings — 

“ Our  days  on  the  earth  are  as  a shadow,  and  there  is 
none  abiding.” 

Deo  Duce. 

Inelated  Box  (4*^  S.  iv.  335,  423.)— Eeturn- 
ing  home  after  a month’s  absence  I saw  and  in- 
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tended  giving  tlie  correct  reply  to  tlie  query  on 
this  expression  of  Dryden,  when  a new  number 
came,  and  I found  myself  substantially  anticipated 
by  J.  H.  T.  Oaklet.  I would  add,  however, 
that  Dryden  follows  the  usage  of  the  Latin  poets, 
who  employ  the  word  ‘^box”  (huxus)  for  the 
pipe  or  flute  (tihid)  made  of  the  wood  of  the  box- 
tree.  (SeeYirgil,  ix,  619;  Ovid,  Metamorph. 
iv.  30,  xii.  158,  xiv.  537 ; Propertius,  iv.  8,  42 ; 
Statius,  Theb.  ii.  77,  vii.  71  \ Claudian,  In  Eu- 
irop.  ii.  286 ; De  Rapiu  Prosej'p.  ii.  268. 

JoHK  Hoskyns-Abeahall. 

Combe  Yicarage,  near  Woodstock. 

Hanging- OE  Maekyikg  (4^^  S.  iv.  294,  417.) — 
I have  heard  a different  version  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Manx  law  to  that  stated  by  Me.  J.  M. 
Jeffcott — viz.  that  the  woman  under  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to  had  the  choice  of  the  ring,  the 
knife,  or  the  halter.  The  ring  in  order  that  the 
base  deceiver  might  have  the  chance  of  making 
the  amende  honorable  by  marrying  her,  i.  e.  of 
course  if  he  were  either  a bachelor  or  a widower ; 
but  if  either  he  would  not  or  could  not  in  conse- 
quence of  being  a married  man,  then  she  might 
choose  either  the  knife  to  punish  the  scoundrel  by 
castration,  and  so  prevent  him  ever  doing  the  like 
again,  or  the  halter  to  hang  him. 

Query,  Was  ever  any  one  under  the  degree  of 
nobility  decapitated  even  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ? 

James  Beieeley,  Cleek. 

Whipping  the  Oat  ” (4^*^  S.  iv.  167,  422.) — 
1 beg  to  offer  another  meaning  to  the  above 
phrase,  which  is  of  every-day  occurrence  among 
the  diggers  and  labouring  classes  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  It  signifies  with  them  repentance : 
as,  for  example,  two  friends  having  imbibed  too 
freely  of  liquor  on  the  previous  night,  in  the 
morning  one  who  has  spent  more  than  he  con- 
siders was  desirable  begins  to  repent,  expressing 
his  regret  at  having  been  so  foolish.  This  is 
termed  whipping  the  cat.”  J.  H. 

There  is  a very  common  saying — viz.  That 
there  is  not  room  to  whip  a cat  in  it,”  by  which 
I understand  that  if  you  attempt  to  whip  a cat  in 
a small  room  it  will  most  assuredly  turn  in  self- 
defence  and  spring  at  you. 

- James  Beieeley,  Cleek. 

Steee  (4^^^  S.  iv.  336.) — In  the  Nouveau  Voca- 
bxdaire  fran(^ais,  par  M.  de  W^ailly,  a stere  (from 
the  Greek  stereos  solide)  is  defined  dans  le 
nouveau  s^^steme,  unite  des  mesnres  de  bois  de 
chauffage;  il  est  egal  au  metre  cube.”  And  from 
Hall’s  Second  French  Course  I learn  that  the  meti'e 
cube  contains  35-31568  cubic  feet. 

F.  C.  Wilkinson. 

Lymington. 

Beoidered  (4^^  S.  iv.  421.) — Will  you  kindly 
allow  me  a few  words  in  reply  to  W.  P.  P.’s 


communication  as  to  broided  ? He  appears  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  I said  broided  was  equi- 
valent to  embroidered  ” of  the  present  day.  This 
I distinctly  deny,  as  I have  shown  from  the  first, 
that  the  Greek  original  of  both  1 Tim.  ii.  9 and 
1 Pet.  iii.  3 is  from  the  same  root,  which  signifies 
to  plait  or  weave. 

In  my  assertion  that  broidered,  not  broided,  was 
the  word  used  in  the  original  copy  of  the  A.  V., 
perhaps  I should  not  have  been  so  decided ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  that  has  yet  been  said 
on  the  subject  makes  the  contrary  certain.  The 
most  that  has  so  far  been  found  in  its  favour  is 
by  E.  V.,  who  states  that  broided  appears  in  au 
edition  of  1611,  but  he  does  not  say  if  it  is  an 
edition  of  the  present  A.  V.,  and  all  the  following 
authorities  he  quotes,  including  the  one  as  early 
as  1638,  have  broidred. 

To  my  statement,  that  broided  and  broidred  were 
probably  exchangeable  terms,  I still  adliere,  as, 
in  addition  to  what  I brought  forvrard  in  m^f 
last,  everything  said  both  by  W.  P.  P.  and  E.  V. 
tends  to  confirm  it ; for  it  seems  a most  marvel- 
lous thing  that  a mistake  should  be  made,  cor- 
rected, again  made,  again  corrected,  and  another 
word  (brayded)  being  even  sometimes  substituted 
for  it,  not  only  in  England  but  also  on  the  Conti- 
nent, both  in  1 Tim.  ii.  9 and  1 Pet.  iii.  3,  as  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  read  W.  P.  P. 
and  E.  V.’s  communications  (which  I would  quote 
were  it  not  for  occupying  space) ; and  this  can 
only  be  explained  by  supposing  broided,  broidred, 
and  brayded  were  synonymous  terms.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  readers  of  & Q.”  who  are  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars  or  well  versed  in  such  subjects, 
which  I am  not  myself,  will  be  so  good  as  to 
refer  to  any  authorities  they  may  possess  to  settle 
this  question.  De  Moeavia. 

Hastings. 

Plant  Names  (4*^  S.  iv.  410.) — Me.  Beitten 
will  find  a description  of  Centaurea  scabiosa,  harsh- 
weed,  in  A Volume  of  Letters  from  Dr.  Ber- 
kenhout  to  his  Son  at  the  University.  Cambridge  : 
Printed  by  J.  Archdeacon,  Printer  to  the  Univer- 
sity, for  T.  Cadell,  London,  mdccxc.”  8vo.  It  is 
styled  Centaurea  scabiosa,  great  knapweed  or 
matfellon.”  (See  pp.  288- and  311.) 

J.  Beale. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ETC. 

Shakespeare  and  the  Emblem  Writers.  An  Exposition  of 
their  Similarities  of  Thought  and  Expression.  Preceded 
by  a View  of  Emblem  Literature  down  to  A.D.  1616. 
By  Henry  Green,  M.A.  With  numerous  Illustrative 
Devices  from  the  original  Authors.  (Trlibuer.) 

The  works  of  the  Emblem  Writers  furnish  a very 
peculiar  and  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  litera- 
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ture ; and  one  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been  treated 
with  the  fulness  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  here  dis- 
played by  Mr.  Green.  Shakespeare’s  obligations  to  them 
again,  though  frequently  mentioned  and  referred  to,  h%ve 
certainly  never  been  followed  out  and  illustrated  as  in 
the  work  before  us.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
editor,  and  proves  him  to  be  imbued  with  the  true  spirit 
of  a scholar,  that  having  commenced  the  book  as  the 
result  of  his  own  independent  study  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  Emblematists,  he  no  sooner  discovered  that  he  had 
been  anticipated  in  his  inquiries,  than  he  does  full  justice 
to  the  merits  of  his  predecessors.  “ From  the  writings 
of  the  profoundly  learned  Francis  Douce,”  says  Mr.  Green, 
“ whose  name  ought  never  to  be  uttered  without  deep 
respect  for  his  rare  scholarship  and  generous  regard  to 
its  interests,  I first  became  aware  that  Shakespeare’s 
direct  quotation  of  emblem  mottos,  and  direct  description 
of  emblem  devices,  had  in  some  degree  been  already 
pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  the  literary  public.” 
That  the  curious  vein  of  information  referred  to  had 
been  but  slightly  worked,  and  far  from  exhausted, 
however,  Mr.  Green’s  handsome  volume  will  readily 
satisfy  each  of  the  several  classes  whom  it  is  specially 
calculated  to  interest.  In  the  first  place  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  book,  with  the  aid  of  the  indices,  supplies  to 
bibliographers  and  lovers  of  old  literature  an  amount  of 
information  respecting  books  of  emblems  antecedent  to 
1616  not  to  be  elsewhere  obtained  but  at  a cost  of  much 
time,  labour,  and  money.  In  the  second  place,  it  opens 
up  to  students  of  Shakespeare  a wider  and  fuller  view 
of  the  master’s  reading  and  attainments  in  emblem 
literature.  To  what  an  extent  these  reached  can 
only  be  understood  by  a careful  examination  of  Mr. 
Green’s  profusely  illustrated  volume.  These  illustra- 
tions form  no  essential  feature  in  the  book,  as  the  reader 
will  readily  perceive  when  he  learns  that  it  contains 
about  two  hundred  examples  of  emblematic  devices 
and  designs,  exhibiting  so  full  a representation  of  the 
various  styles  of  the  original  works  as,  in  the  absence  of 
such  originals,  may  well  serve  to  show  their  chief  attrac- 
tions. The  subject  will,  no  doubt,  prove  new  to  many 
students  of  literature,  and  as  curious  as  it  is  novel ; and 
they  will  share  the  satisfaction  which  we  have  received 
from  Mr.  Green’s  interesting  notices  of  the  old  emblema- 
tists and  his  valuable  illustrations  of  the  writings  of 
Shakespeare. 

The  History  of  the  Life  of  Albrecht  Durer  of  Nilrnberg. 

With  a Translation  of  his  Letters  and  Journal,  and 

some  Account  of  his  Works.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Fleaton. 

(Macmillan.) 

A good  Life  of  Albert  Durer,  with  some  judicious 
notices  of  his  chief  works,  has  till  recently  been  a desider- 
atum among  English  lovers  of  art.  That  want  no  longer 
exists.  The  ink  with  which  we  wrote  our  notice  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Scott’s  very  satisfactory  book  on  the  subject  is 
scarcely  dry ; and  lo,  here  is  another  and  kindred  book  to 
which  we  have  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers ! This 
is  from  the  pen  of  a lady  who  has  obviously  made  the 
life,  writings,  and  works,  of  the  great  Nuremberg  master 
the  subject  of  long-continued  and  loving  study.  It  is 
fortunate,  in  one  respect,  that  these  two  biographies  have 
appeared  as  it  were  at  the  same  moment.  Had  the 
earlier  appeared  a twelvemonth  since,  it  is  probable  that 
the  rvriter  of  a second  Life  would  have  found  the  book 
declined  by  everj’-  publisher ; and  the  suppression  of 
either  would  have  been  a great  loss  to  the  admirers  of 
Durer.  Traversing  the  same  ground,  and  treating  neces- 
sarily the  same  incidents  and  the  same  art-work,  the 
books  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other,  but 
Mrs.  Heaton’s  is,  of  the  two,  more  full  ahd  more  com- 


plete. It  is  certainly  the  handsomer  book ; and  more- 
over so  rich  in  illustration  that  a very  competent 
knowledge  of  Durer  powers  as  an  artist  may  be 
obtained  by  a careful  stud}'"  of  the  thirty-one  admir- 
able copies  of  his  works  which  Mrs.  Heaton  makes 
the  subject  of  her  criticism.  Ten  of  these  are  repro- 
ductions by  the  autotype  (carbon)  process,  printed  in 
permanent  tints  by  Messrs.  Cundall  & Fleming,  and  are 
most  wonderfully  effective.  The  head  of  Pirkheimer  is 
perfectly  wonderful,  and  so  again  is  the  Knight,  Death, 
and  the  Devil,  familiar  no  doubt  to  many  of  our  readers 
as  the  origin  of  La  Motte  Fouque’s  wonderful  romance ; 
so  in  short  are  they  all.  Were  w^e  compelled,  therefore, 
to  select  one  of  the  two  books,  we  should  assuredly  make 
choice  of  Mrs.  Heaton’s  handsome  and  most  interesting 
Life  of  the  Great  Master ; but  at  the  same  time  we 
would  advise  all  who  are  in  a position  to  do  what  is 
right — to  buy  both. 

Miss  Killmansegg  and  her  Precious  Leg.  A Golden 

Legend,  by  Thomas  Hood ; with  Sixty  Illustrations  by 

Thomas  S.  Seccombe,  R.A.  Engraved  by  F.  Joubert. 

(Moxon.) 

Captain  Seccombe  has  two  qualifications  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken  of  furnishing  appropriate  illustra- 
tions to  the  Golden  Legend  of  the  Nineteenth  Century: 
he  has  a skilful  pencil,  and  a keen  perception  of  the 
humorous,  and  of  what  is  often  the  very  reverse  of 
humorous,  the  satirical.  This  book  is  altogether  got  up 
in  a very  original  manner.  It  is  engraved,  not  printed, 
and  its  binding  is  at  once  novel  in  design  and  striking  in 
effect,  and  shows  that  Mammon  W orship  is  clearly  the 
subject  of  the  volume.  Its  chief  attraction  of  course  will 
be  found  in  the  man}^  admirable  illustrations  of  Hood’s 
remarkable  satire,  with  which  the  imagination  and  graphic 
power  of  Captain  Seccombe  have  enriched  it.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  the  space  which  we  can  devote  to  the  volume 
before  us,  to  attempt  to  analyse  the  various  sketches  which 
are  scattered  over  its  pages, 

“ Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa.” 

Several  of  the  more  ambitious  call  to  mind,  by  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  groups  represented  in  them,  and 
the  motley  yet  strongly  marked  characters  of  the  crowd, 
some  of  the  best  works  of  Richard  Doyle.  Nor  have  the 
gallant  illustrator’s  studies  (for  the  R.A.  appended  to  his 
name  means  not  Royal  Academician,  but  Royal  Artillery) 
been  confined  only  to  varieties  of  humanity.  He  knows 
how  to  bring  out  the  good  points  of  a horse,  and  there  is 
great  power  and  mastery  in  the  various  scenes  preceding, 
and  in  that  which  represents,  the  fearful  incident  which 
calls  the  “ precious  Leg  ” into  existence ; while  nothing 
was  ever  more  effective  that  in  what  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears to  be  mei'B  trifling  sketches,  the  designs  in  which  the 
Showmen  invite  us  to  walk  up  and  see  what  is  to  be 
seen,  and  the  final  sketch  in  which  they  take  their  de- 
parture. Altogether  we  may  say  of  Captain  Seccombe’s 
“ Miss  Kilmansegg  ” that  it  is  one  of  the  most  effectively 
illustrated  books  which  the  season  has  produced. 

Sussex  Archceological  Collections,  vol.  xxi.  Lewes,  (S.  P. 
Baron.) — This  society  still  shows  its  vigour  in  its  yearly 
volume,  which  has  appeared  notwithstanding  “the  serious 
indisposition  of  its  editor.”  It  discusses  the  parochial 
history  of  Mayfield.  Burwash,  and  Hollington ; the 
supposed  monastery  at  Beddingham,  the  church  of  West- 
hampnett;  the  church  and  college  of  Mailing;  Lord- 
ington  House,  the  residence  of  the  father  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  by  some  the  assumed  place  of  his  birth ; and 
other  matters  of  general  as  well  as  local  interest.  Death 
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has  removed  many  writers  of  the  society’s  papers  ; others, 
however,  fitly  fill  their  places  ; and  the  volume  is  illus- 
trated in  a manner  which  would  trespass  largely  on  the 
funds  did  we  not  assume  that  several  are  presentations ; 
of  this,  however,  there  is  no  acknowledgement. 

Books  Received. — The  Huguenots  ; their  Settlements, 
Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
Samuel  Smiles.  Third  Edition.  (Murray.)  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  by 
us  of  this  interesting  contribution  to  our  history  is  con- 
firmed by  the  call  for  a third  edition. 

Sister  Rose  ; or,  Saint  Bartholomew's  Eve.  By  Emily 
Sarah  Holt  (Shaw)  is,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  a 
large  party  of  young  people  to  whom  it  was  read,  a most 
interesting  story. 

Ovind:  A Story  of  Country  Life  in  Norway,  By 
Bjdrnstjerne  Bjdrnson.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian 
hy  Sivert  and  Elizabeth  Hjerleid  (Simpkin  & Marshall), 
is  a simple  story  of  Norwegian  country  life,  told  in  an 
unaffected  natural  manner  which  is  very  attractive. 

The  Byron  Mystery. — The  excitement  which  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  inconsiderate  publication  stirred  up  has  by  no 
means  subsided.  We  have  received  a fresh  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  “ The  True  Story  of  Mrs.  Stowe,”  by  Outis. 
A correspondent  of  the  Madras  Mail,  under  the  signature 
of  “ CEdipus,”  attributes  the  separation  between  Lord  and 
Lady  Bjnon  to  the  fact,  that  Byron  was  really  a “ devil 
incarnate  ” with  rudimentary  horns  and  tail  and  cloven 
feet,  after  the  true  Satanic  type.  This  would  be  ludicrous 
if  it  were  not  sad.  And  lastly,  there  is  announced  another 
startling  pamphlet,  edited  by  a well-known  man  of  let- 
ters, calculated  we  fear  only  to  encourage  still  more  the 
prurient  curiosity  of  the  public. 

Messrs.  Harrer  and  Brothers,  the  American  pub- 
lishers, have  at  their  own  expense  engaged  Hiram 
Powers,  the  sculptor,  to  erect  a suitable  monument  over 
the  grave  of  Richard  Hildreth,  the  author  of  “ The  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,”  and  several  important  works 
on  political  economy,  as  well  as  several  romances — one  of 
which  “ The  White  Slave,”  almost  rivalled  “ Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  ” in  popularity.  Mr.  Hildreth,  who  was  the  Ame- 
rican Consul  at  Trieste,  is  buried  in  the  Protestant  cerae- 
terj^  at  Florence. 

The  Slade  Fine  Art  Professorshir  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  was  filled  up  on  Tuesday,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Sir  Digby  Wyatt. 

Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett  announce  that  the 
widowed  young  Marchioness  of  Hastings  is  about  to  give 
proof  of  her  quality  as  an  artiste,  by  the  publication  of  a 
book  called  “ Fairy  Fancies ; ” it  will  be  illustrated  from 
drawings  by  this  accomplished  lady.  And  that  Mr.  Jeaf- 
freson’s  “ Book  about  Doctors,”  and  another  about 
“ Lawyers,”  v/ill  shortly  be  followed  by  the  natural  and 
concluding  sequel  of  such  a series,  viz.  ‘‘A  Book  about 
the  Clergy,”  and,  of  course,  by  the  same  author. 

New  City  Library. — The  committee  having  charge 
of  all  matters  connected  with  the  contemplated  City 
Museum  and  Libraiy  will,  it  is  said,  in  all  probability  be 
ready  with  plans  and  particulars  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Cnurt  of  Common  Council  early  in  the  new  year.  Vari- 
ous members  of  the  committee  have  busied  themselves 
in  examining  other  institutions  of  a similar  character, 
and  in  comparing  notes  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  each. 
In  this  way  much  valuable  information  has  been  ac- 
quired, of  which,  of  course,  good  use  yrill  be  made,  so 
that  there  is  a fair  prospect  that  the  citizens  of  London 
A\  ill  ere  long  possess  a Library  and  Museum  of  their  own 
Avorthy  of  this  great  metropolis. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTJ3T)  TO  PURCHASE. 

Plan  and  Views  oe  the  Abbey  Royal  of  St.  Denys,  by  Bartliolo- 
mew  Hewlett.  London.  1812. 

Letters  stating  particulars  and  lowest  price,  carriage  free,  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Smith,  Publisher,  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  43,  Wel- 
lington Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose:  — 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Religion  of  the  Heart.  Out  of  print. 

Horace  Walpole’s  Life.  Vols.  IV.— VIII.  (inclusive).  Published 
by  Bentley,  1857. 

V7anted  by  J.  E.  II.,  Office  of  Wotes  ^ Queries,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Adamo  caduto,  Tragedia  sacra,  di  Seraflno  della  Salandra, 
Cozenzo,  1647. 

La  Batta-glia  Celeste  tra  Michele  e Lucifero,  di  Antonio 
Alfani.  Palermo,  1.568.  4to. 

Dell’  Adamo  di  Giovanni  Soranzo.  Genova,  1601.  l2mo. 

L’  Adamo  del  Campailla.  n.  d. 

Wanted  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  15,  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Blackburn, 
Lancashire. 


G.ERTNER  DE  PructibuS.  2 Vol.  of  Plates. 

Wanted  by  3Ir.  Thos.  Coward,  Bowdon,  near  Manchester. 


Sir  R.  Col.  Hoare’s  Hungerfordiana. 

Playfair’s  British  Family  Antiquity.  9 Vols. 

Scott’s  Novels.  48  Vols.  First  Edition. 

Lysons’s  History  of  Derbyshire. 

Hoare’s  History  of  Wiltshire. 

Lodge’s  Genealogy.  About  1849. 

Mrs.  Behn’s  Novels.  2 Vols. 

Ben  .Jonson’s  Works,  by  Gifford.  9 Vols. 

Clarkson’s  Hi.story  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire. 

Life  of  Col.  Hanger.  2 Vols. 

Durfey’s  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy.  6 Vols. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street, 
Bond  Street.  W. 


Dibdin’s  Typographical  Antiquities.  Vol.  II. 
Earl  of  Berkeley’s  Historical  Applications. 
Newman’s  Sermons. 

Wornum’s  Life  of  Holbein. 

Lightfoot’s  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

Lay ard’s  Nineveh.  Royal  8vo. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Lives  of  the  Painters. 

Wanted  by  Messrs.  E,  Clulow  <§-  Son,  Derby. 


Universal  Catalogue  of  Art  Books.  AH  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  3Iuseum, 
London,  W. 

H.  K.  will  find  notices  of  the  book  referred  to  hy  Winkelmann  in  our 
2nd  S.  ii.  351,  376,  418  ; and  of  Cleland,  the  author,  in  Nichols’’ 
Literary  Anecdotes. 

FA.SCICULUS.  Received, 

In  consequence  of  the  influx  of  advertisements,  we  'have  been  compelled 
to  omit  several  articles  of  interest,  andsome  of  our  Notes  on  Books. 

H.  (Manchester.)  See  Ovid,  Fastorum,  lib.  iii.  829. 

D.  Macphail.  The  earliest  edition  of  Robert  Bloomfield’s  Rural 
Tales  is  that  of  1802. 

G.  T.  (Eton.)  Consult  Deliciaj  Poetarum  Gerraanorum,  i.  685; 
Cicero,  De  Officiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  10;  and  Ovid,  Met.  lib.  xv.  165. 

“ Hic  et  ubique.”  El  Mathews's  Bible,  1.549,  Ps.  xci.  5 is  rendered 
“ Thou  shalt  not  nede  to  be  afraid  of  any  bugs  by  night." 

G.  P.  Grantham  (Leeds.)  The  Sarum  Breviary  was  reprinted  in 
\9,i-l,hy  J.  Leslie,  bl,.  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  and  in  Vdbbby  Whit- 
taker Co.  Ave  Maria  Lane. 

H.  U.  (University  Club.)  The  answer  to  the  riddle  is  unfit  for  the 
pages  of  “N.  & Q.” 

J.  Rttt  (Union  Club.)  There  is  no  English  translation  of  Strapa- 
rola's  Piacevoli  Notti. 

Cases  for  binding  the  Volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  had  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

A Reading  Case  for  holding  the  weekly  numbers  of  “ N,  & Q.”  is  now- 
ready.  and  maybe  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen,  price  Is.  6c?,; 
or,  free  by  post,  direct  from  the  Publisher,  for  Is.  8c?. 

“ Notes  and  Queries  ” is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Stamped  Copies 
for  Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  (.including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  lls.  4c?.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Office  Order, 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  fayour  of  William  G.  Smith,  43, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Communica- 
tions FOR  THE  E DITOR  should  be  addressed. 

“ Notes  & Queries”  is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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BOOKS  FOE  CHEISTMAS. 


This  day,  royal  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  31s.  6(?. 

ALBRECHT  DURER  of  NURNBERG:  the 

History  of  his  Life,  with  Translation  of  his  Letters  and  Journal, 
and  some  Aceount  of  his  Works.  By  MRS.  CHARLES  HEATON. 
With  upwards  of  30  Autotypes,  Lithographs,  and  Woodcuts. 

“ Comprising  by  far  the  larger  part  of  recent  and  old  matter  connected 
with  Durer,  her  v.'ork — although  that  portion  of  it  which  is  original  is 
the  least  valuable — is  more  serviceable  than  any  single  publication  on 
the  subject  in  German  or  English.  It  is  enriched  by  good  indexes,  and 
many  fine  autotype  reproductions  of  famous  engravings  by  DUrer.” 

Athenceum. 

TWELVE  PARABLES  of  OUR  LORD. 

Illustrated  and  Illuminated.  Twelve  Pictures,  printed  in  Colours 
from  Sketches  taken  in  the  East  by  McENIRY,  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece  from  a Picture  by  JOHN  JELLICOE.  Illuminated 
Borders  from  the  fc’revario  Grimani  in  St.  Mark’s  Library  at 
Venice;  and  Illuminated  Texts  by  LEWIS  HIND.  Royal  4to, 
handsomely  bound,  42.».  ll'/iis  day. 

“ One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  modern  pictorial  works.”— TAe  Times. 

ETCHING  and  ETCHERS : a Treatise  Critical 

and  Practical.  By  P.  G.  HAMERTON.  Royal  8vo,  with  Original 
Plates  by  Rembrandt,  Callot,  Dujardin,  Paul  Potter,  &c.,  half  mo- 
rocco, 31s.  6c/. 

“It  is  a work  of  which  author,  printer,  and  publisher  may  alike  feel 
proud.  It  is  a work,  too,  of  which  none  but  a genuine  artist  could  by 
possibility  have  been  the  author.”— /S'atMrc/ay  Review. 


STORIES  for  MY  CHILDREN.  By  E.  H. 

KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN,  M.P.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  with  Illus- 
trations, price  6s.  6c/.  [.This  day. 

THE  WATER  BABIES : a Fairy  Tale  for  a 

Land  Baby.  By  CANON  KINGSLEY.  With  Illustrations  by 
Sir  Noel  Paton  and  P.  Skelton.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with 
additional  Illustrations,  6s.  [TAis  day. 

TALES  of  OLD  TRAVEL.  Re-narrated  by 

HENRY  KINGSLEY,  F.R.G.S.  Crown  8vo,  with  Vignette 
Title  and  8 full-page  Illustrations  by  Huard,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  6s. 

“ Exactly  the  book  to  interest  and  to  do  good  to  intelligent  and  high- 
spirited  boys.  For  mere  instruction  it  is  valuable,  so  much  of  fact  and 
history  is  incidentally  included  in  it;  for  its  high,  generous  tone  it  is 
still  more  valuable.”— Li/erar!/  Churchman. 

CAST  UP  by  the  SEA.  By  Sir  Samuel  W. 

BAKER.  Seventh  Thousand,  croAvn  8vo.  Illustrated  by  Huard, 
cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6c/. 

“ A charming  Christmas  book  for  such  of  our  boys  as  have  a taste  for 
adventure.  It  is  full  of  incident,  and  the  story  is  admirably  sustained.” 

Times. 

RIDICULA  REDIVIVA:  being  Old  Nursery 

Rhymes,  illustrated  in  Colours  by  J.  E.  ROGERS.  Imperial  4to. 
with  Illuminated  Covers,  9s. 

“ The  most  splendid,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  really  merito- 
rious of  the  books  specially  intended  for  children,  that  we  have  seen.” 

Spectator. 

THE  FIVE  DAYS’  ENTERTAINMENTS  at 

WENTWORTH  GRANGE:  a Child’s  Christmas  Book.  By 
FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE.  Small  4to.  Illustrated  by 
Arthur  Hughes,  9s. 

“ If  you  want  a really  good  book  for  youngsters  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  buy  iYAs."— Athenaeum. 

ALICE’S  ADVENTURES  in  WONDER- 

LAND.  By  LEWIS  CARROLL.  Eighteenth  Thousand,  crown 
8vo.  with  42  Illustrations  by  Tenniel,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  The  same  in 
French  and  German,  eaeh  6s. 

“ One  of  the  cleverest  and  most  charming  books  ever  composed  for  a 
child’s  reading.”— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 


TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  With  60 

Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hughes  and  Sydney  Hall,  and  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  Square  cloth,  extra  gilt,  12s. 

“ Where  is  the  school-boy  who  would  not  welcome  this  handsome 
volume  as  one  of  the  most  acceptable  presents  he  could  receive  ? ” 

Nonconformist. 

ALFRED  the  GREAT.  By  Thomas  Hughes, 

M.P.,  Author  of  “ Tom  Brown’s  School  Days,”  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
Illustrated  by  Huard,  4s.  ; gilt  edges,  4s.  6c/.  Forming  Vol.  VIII. 
of  “ THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY.”  [This  day. 

MACMILLAN  & CO.  London. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


This  day,  SECOND  EDITION. 

HENRY  CRABB  ROBINSON’S  DIARY, 

REMINISCENCES  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  Dr.  T.  SADLER.  3 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  36s. 

“ These  delightful  volumes,  brimming  over  with  salient  anecdote  and 
sagacious  reflection,  more  than  fulfil  the  expectations  with  which  we 
looked  forward  to  their  publication  ....  Ably  and  wisely  edited.” 

Spectator. 

“ Rarely  has  so  bright,  various,  and  well-digested  a collection  been 
published.  It  cannot  be  epitomized.  It  must  be  read,  and  will  be  read, 
again  and  again.” — Morning  Star. 

“ A work  teeming  with  anecdote  about  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
literary  world  for  something  like  three-quarters  of  a century.” 

Fortnightly  Review. 

THE  BAMPTON  LECTURES  FOR  1839. 

PROPHECY,  a PREPARATION  for  CHRIST. 

Eight  Lectures  by  R.  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  8vo.  12s. 

[This  day. 

PROFESSOR  MAURICE  on  SOCIAL 

MORALITY.”  Twenty-one  Lectures  delivered  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  8vo,  14s.  [This  day. 


HEREDITARY  GENIUS;  an  Inquiry  into  its 

Laws  and  Consequences.  By  FRANCIS  GALLON,  F.R.S.  With 
Two  Genealogical  Tables.  8vo,  12s.  [This  day. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIA,  from 

1859  to  1868.  The  First  Ten  Years  of  Administration  under  the 
Crown.  By  I.  T.  PRICHARD  (Gray’s  Inn),  Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols.  8vo,  with  Map,  21s.  [P7t/s  day. 


CHATTERTON : a Biographical  Study.  By 

DANIEL  WILSON,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  M.  [Next  week. 


GALILEO’S  PRIVATE  LIFE.  Compiled  prin- 
cipally from  his  Correspondence  and  that  of  his  Eldest  Daughter, 
Sister  Maria  Celeste.  With  Portrait.  Cro'wn  8vo,  Is.  6c/. 

[Next  week. 


PROFESSOR  FAWCETT’S  MANUAL  OP 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  With  Two  New  Chapters  on  National 
Education  and  the  Poor  Laws,  and  their  Influenee  upon  Pauperism. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised  throughout,  crown  8vo,  10s.  M. 

[This  day. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  AND  LATIN 

ETYMOLOGY.  Lectures  by  JOHN  PEILE,  M.A.,  Pellow  and 
Assistant-Tutor  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  8vo,  10s.  6c/. 

[This  day. 


ASPROMONTE,  and  other  POEMS.  Fcap.  8yo, 

price  4s.  6c/.  [This  day. 


THOUGHTS  ON  LIFE  SCIENCE.  By  Ben- 

J AMIN  PLACE.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  [This  day. 


REALMAH.  By  the  Author  of  Friends  in 

Council.”  Cheap  Edition,  1 vol.  crown  8vo,  6s.  [This  day. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN  GRAMMAR.  By  the 

REV.  E.  A.  ABBOTT.  Second  Edition,  with  a new  Index.  Fcap. 
8vo,  2s.  6c/.  [This  day. 


A NARRATIVE  OF  A YEAR’S  JOURNEY 

THROUGH  CENTRAL  and  EASTERN  ARABIA,  1862-3.  By 
WILLIAM  GIFFORD  PALGRAVE.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion, crown  8vo,  with  Map,  Plans,  and  Portrait  of  Author,  6s. 


MACMILLAN  & CO.,  London. 
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CHURCH  BELLS. 

That  would  be  a ponderous  volume,  or  ratber 
an  extensive  series  of  tomes,  wbicb  should  contain 
a tithe  of  the  rhymes,  tales,  and  romances  written 
about  and  told  concerning  the  various  church 
bells  in  Merrie  England.”  Almost  every  parish, 
nay,  every  village,  has  some  quaint  rhyme  or 
legend  respecting  its  church  bells.  Innumerable 
curious  items  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  notice 
in  the  course  of  reading  and  inquiry,  and  a goodly 
number  could  be  cited  did  time  and  space  permit. 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  infection,  as,  whilst  we 
write,  merry,  merry  peals  are  issuing  from  our 
own  church  tower,  and  come  floating  in  mel- 
lowed cadences  through  our  chamber  window. 
Years  and  years  ago  we  recollect  listening  to  the 
not  very  sweet  sound  of  the  factory  bell  of  our 
native  village,  which  some  local  rhymester  had 
thus  apostrophised : — 

“ Ting,  ting,  toller 
Old  Joe  Roller.” 

The  village  church  had  a cracked  bell,  and  neither 
before  nor  since  has  it  ever  possessed  one  eccle- 
siastical in  tone.  It  had,  however,  its  simple 
traditions.  Frequently,  as  we  listened  to  it,  we 
thought  how  we  should  like  to  hear  that  about 
which,  whilst  milking,  our  father  oft  sung  or 
chanted  the  following  snatch  of  a song,  or  refrain, 
viz. : — 


“ Full  ten  miles  round 
You  may  hear  the  sound 
Of  the  big  Tom-o’-Lincoln  0 ! ” 

Then  we  have  also  heard  him  jingle,  in  imita- 
tion of  a peal  of  six  bells  at  Dean  church,  near 
Bolton : — 

“ Shu,  pugh,  kid, 

Nol,  dol,  joe.” 

Or,  when  describing  to  us  the  merits  of  the  bells 
of  four  neighbouring  churches,  not  far  from  Man- 
chester : — 

“ Northern  sweet  music, 

And  Didsbury  pans ; 

Cheadle  old  kettles, 

And  Stockport  old  cans.” 

Again,  another  relative  now  and  then  chants  for 
her  grandchildren,  as  she  did  years  ago  for  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  following  fragnient  of  a 
bell  song,  which  she  learned  in  Derbyshire  when 
a lassie : — 

“ Ding,  dong  for  Timington  ! 

Ten  bells  at  Birmingham  ; 

Two  slippers  and  a trash. 

Say  the  bells  of  Moneyash. 

We  will  ring  ’em  down. 

Say  the  bells  o’  Tideswell  town  [or  Taddington J ; 

We  will  ring  a merry  peal. 

Say  the  bells  of  Bakewell.” 

Once  upon  a time,  when  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject to  a friend  long  lost  sight  of,  and  probably 
now  reposing  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley,” 
we  said  we  had  just  been  reading  the  Life  of 
Dick  Whittington,  as  set  forth  in  a halfpenny 
chap-book,  and  remarked  that  if  ever  fate  or  for- 
tune led  us  to  the  ‘^big  city,”  we  would  listen  to 
the  Bow  bells,  in  order  to  discover  whether  they 
retained  any  sounds  like  those  prophetic  tones 
which  in  ancient  times  had  encouraged  a vaga- 
bond to  return  and  amass  fame  and  fortune.  He 
told  us  that  the  bells  no  longer  said  — 

“ Turn  again,  Whittington, 

Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London,” 

but  the  following  nominy,”  which  also  betrays  - 
an  attempt  at  rhyme  — 

“ Ding,  dong,  bell,  for  Bowman  ! 

Bowman  is  dead  and  gone ; 

Left  seven  of  a family, 

Abel  and  Anthony, 

Richard  and  Zacliary, 

James,  Thomas,  and  John.” 

In  answer  to  our  inquiries,  our  informant 
affirmed,  that  formerly  Bow  bells  were  rung  by 
a man  named  Bowman  and  his  seven  sous.  He 
stated  that  his  epitaph  still  remained  in  the 
churchyard;  and  that  ever  since  his  lamented 
decease,  the  faithful  bells  had  continued  to  peal 
forth  their  sorrow  in  the  dirge  given  above. 

What  truth,  if  any,  is  there  in  the  portion  con- 
cerning Bow  bells  ? John  Higson. 

Lees,  near  Oldham. 
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JOHN  WILKES  IN  ITALY,  1765. 

In  a letter  of  tLe  celebrated  Winckelmann  to 
the  great  Greek  scholar  He^me  of  Gottingen,  dated 
from  Rome;  March  30;  1765;  the  former  writes : — 

“I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  ceiebi’ated  Wilkes,  and  as  he  was 
here  during  the  Carnival,  I have  had  time  to  be  much 
with  him.  He  remained,  however,  scarcely  a week  at 
Home.  He  travels  about  with  a beautiful  girl  {Kind), 
who  calls  herself  Corradini,  and  who  comes  from  Parma ; 
’tis  only  a pity  that  she  has  become  a dancer.  He  has 
brought  her  with  him  from  Paris,  and  as  she  keeps  her 
own  carriage  (out  of  her  lover’s  purse,  of  course),  this  is 
a dear  fancy.  They  went  away  from  here  to  Naples 
with  fourteen  post-horses.  There  he  has,  as  he  tells  me 
in  a letter,  taken  a comfortable  house  situated  on  a hili, 
and  far  awaj'-  from  all  worldly  noise,  in  order  to  finish 
his  Histort/ of  Ktigland  ‘ from  the  Revolution,’  and  to  get 
a new  edition  of  Churchill’s  JForks  ready.  He  is  keeping 
rooms  ready  for  me,  and  it  is  possible  that  I am  going 
on  a visit  to  him  and  his  beauty  in  the  coming  autumn. 
He  has  had  printed  in  English  a vindication  at  Paris, 
under  the  title  of  A Letter  to  the  worthy  Electors  of  the 
Borovgh  of  Aylesbury,  in  the  County  of  Bucks  (London, 
1764),  which  most  probably  is  not  known  in  Germany, 
as  it  is  scarce  even  in  England.” — Vide  DassdorPs  Col- 
lection of  Winchehnann’s  Briefe  an  seine  Freunde  (2  vois. 
Dresden,  1777-80),  vol.  i.  pp.  159,  160.  ^ 

These  Briefe  contain  most  interesting  matter  on 
art,  life;  manners;  people,  bibliography  and  anti- 
quities, depicted  with  a lively  pen.  Winckelmann 
saw  much  of  the  world  when  at  Rorne.  Pope, 
cardinals,  princes  feted  him  much,  and  he  became 
among  others,  personally  and  intimately  known 
to  most  of  the  rich  and  celebrated  English  travel- 
lers and  gentlemen  on  the  grand  tour  who  visited 
Rome  during  the  middle  of  last  century : Sir 
William  Hamilton,  John  Wilkes,  ‘Hhe  celebrated 
Wortley  Montagu,”  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Stor- 
mont (sm);  Lord  Baltimore  the  most  extra- 
ordinary Englishman  whom  I have  known  amongst 
so  many  [¥/.  highly  recommends  the  English]. 
He  is  tired  of  everything  in  the  world,  and  nothing 
has  pleased  him  but  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Apollo. 
Out  of  sheer  desperation  he  wants  to  go  to  Con- 
stantinople  He  has  30,0007  a year,  which 

he  does  not  know  how  to  enjoy.”  {Briefe^  i.  99)  ; 

a Mr.  Adams  ” {sic ) not  Adams,  but  Robert 
Adam,  the  author  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Emperor  Eiocleticm  at  Spalatro,  with  en- 
gravings by  Bartolozzi  and  others,  fob  London, 
1764  *),  a lover  of  architecture,  who  is  very 
rich,  and  keeps  on  his  own  account  an  architect, 
an  engraver,  and  several  draughtsmen.  He  is 
editing  a splendid  work  on  the  Palace  of  Eiocle- 
tian  at  Salono  in  Ealmatiaf  &c.  {Briefe,  i.  97, 
98)  ; and  many  more.  I recommend  these  Briefe 
most  earnestly.  IlEEMAisrivr  Kindt. 

Germany, 


THREE  DIALOGUES  ON  THE  AMUSEMENTS 
OF  CLERGYMEN.” 

This  book,  which  excited  some  interest  at 
the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  which  is  now 
scarce,  has  been  usually  attributed  to  a Dr.  Jo- 
siah  Frampton ; and  the  preface  to  it  states  that 
the  manuscript  of  the  work,  in  his  handwriting, 
was  found  amongst  his  divinity  books,  on  the 
dispersion  of  his  library,  by  a Dr.  Edwards.  This 
is  a fiction,  from  first  to  last.  The  real  author  was 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Gilpin,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  my 
possession.  It  is  addressed  to  Messrs.  Cadell  and 


Davies,  Strand,  London : — 


Sir, 


Vicar’s  Hill,  Ap.  11,  1797. 


“ I received  y^’  note,  and  am  glad  to  find  my  Exposi- 
tion is  in  such  good  hands.  I think  the  title-page  may 
continue  as  it  is.  I had  doubts  ab*  an  alteration  myself. 

“ A little  before  you  and  I were  connected,  I put  into 
Mr.  White’s  hands,  through  Mr,  Gisborne,  3 little  dia- 
logues, On  the  Amusements  of  Clergymen.  The  edition  is 
now  pretty  nearly  expended.  When  I heard  last,  only 
50  /copies  remained.  I could  wish,  therefore,  to  put  a 
second  edition  into  y^’  hands ; w^^  will  be  ready,  I suppose, 
by  the  time  the  remaining  50  are  disposed  of.  If  you 
have  no  objection,  you  will  be  so  good  as  let  me  know, 
and  I will  send  you  up  an  im-proved  copy  to  print  from. 
As  the  subject  is  rather  offensive,  I do  not  care  to  put 
my  name  to  it ; tho’  I find  it  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
reviews.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  own,  and  another  to  be 
suspected.  Two  or  3 of  my  particular  friends  only,  Col. 
Mitford,  Mr.  Gisborne,  & 1 or  2 more  know  it  certainly. 

I number  jmu  among  them  ; and  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  say,  if  any  body  trouble  their  head  with  asking,  that 
jmu  are  not  at  liberty  to  tell.  You  will  print  it  as  we 
agreed  ab*  our  other  concerns. 

I am,  Sir, 

Y^'  most  obed*  servb 
Will.  Gilpix.” 

The  Three  Dialogues  are  oftensive  only  as  auim- 
advertiiig  (tbougb  in  the  most  clergy  manly  and 
moderate  terms)  on  the  clerical  license  of  the 
time  in  the  matter  of  sports.  The  writer  con- 
demns bunting  and  sbooting  as  pastimes  for  the 


doth,  but  hesitates 


over  fishing, 


and  ends  by 


advising  the  clerical  Piscator  to  fish  second-hand 
and  be  satisfied  with  netting.  The  second  edition 
was  published  by  Cadell  and  Davies  in  1797. 

T.  Westwood. 

[The  Three  Dialogues  are  also  attributed  to  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Gilpin  in  the  Memoir  of  him  published  in  1851, 
p.  216.— Ed.] 


* Vide  “ proof  sheets ' 
Books  on  Art,  p.  5. 


of  the  Universal  Catalogue  of 


Rev.  a.  B.  Geosart’s  Fullee  Worthies 
Library. — May  I offer,  through  the  pages  of 
& Q.,”  a gentle  word  of  remonstrance  to  the 
excellent  editor  of  this  series,  which,  I trust,  will 
be  as  well  received  as  it  is  meant,  on  the  very 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  Latin  extracts 
and  quotations  are  given  in  the  volumes  which 
have  hitherto  been  issued  ? A few  mistakes  may 
be  readily  passed  over,  but  when  the  blunders  are 
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incessant  it  amounts  to  an  absolute  disfigurement 
of  what  would  otherwise  he  a Yery  attractive 
text.  Not  to  refer  to  back  volumes,  I take  up 
Joseph  Fletcher’s  Poems”  just  issued,  and  on 
opening  the  memorial  introduction  (pp.  xxii.-iii.) 
I~  observe  four  errors  in  a Latin  elegiac  poem  of 
eighteen  lines,  amongst  which  postera  ” assumes 
the  monstrous  form  of  postern.”  It  is  in  vain 
to  charge  such  mistakes  to  the  account  of  that 
much-suffering  race  of  men,  the  printers.  It  is 
the  editor’s  business  to  revise  the  proofs,  and, 
where  numbers  of  such  blunders  occur,  he  is 
clearly  the  party  who  must  be  held  responsible. 

I ought  perhaps  to  state  that  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  a page  is  devoted  to  ^‘errata,”  which  Me. 
Geosakt  introduces  by  congratulating  himself 
that  ‘^on  revision  of  the  volume,  the  ^faultes 
escaped  ’ prove  neither  very  numerous  nor  oner- 
ous.” Amongst  the  errata  not  a single  mistake  in 
the  Latin  is  corrected  ! 

Surely  Me.  Geosaet  might  avoid  the  occur- 
rence of  such  blemishes  in  future  in  his  very 
valuable  series,  which,  I trust,  will  extend  to  a 
hundred  volumes  and  more,  by  delegating  to  some 
friend,  if  he  cannot  bestow  the  requisite  attention 
himself,  the  task  of  seeing,  as  the  proofs  pass 
through  the  press,  that  the  Latin  is  rightly 
printed.  A Lovee  oe  coeeect  Texts. 

Mieabeatj  and  Riyaeol. — The  reviewer  of  the 
History  of  the  House  of  Conde  in  The  Quarterly  for 
.Tuly  states  (p.  210)  that  “ it  was  said  of  Mira- 
beau’s  brother  that  he  would  have  passed  for  a 
roue  and  a wit  in  any  family  but  his  own  ” This 
reference  is  incorrect.  The  remark  was  made  by 
Rivarol— the  celebrated  wit  of  the  revolutionary 
times — of  his  own  brother,  and  not  of  Mirabeau’s 

D.  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 

The  Suez  Cahal  and  the  Bible.  — We  read 
in  2 Chron.  viii.  17,  18  that  Solomon  went  to 
Ezion-Geber  and  to  Elath  at  the  head  of  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea ; and  also  that 

Huram  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  his  servants 
ships,”  &c.  Now  how  did  Huram,  King  of  Tyre 
on  the  Mediterranean,  send  ships  into  the  Red 
Sea  ? Some  have  said  they  sailed  round  Africa, 
and  others  that  they  were  conveyed  overland. 
The  problem  has  been  avowedly  a difficult  one. 
But  the  recent  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  reminds 
me  of  an  idea  I was  led  to  favour  when  investi- 
gating the  subject,  and  induces  me  to  publish  it 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  considered  by  some 
competent  authorities.  The  idea  is,  that  the 
Phoenician  ships  reached  the  Red  Sea  by  passing 
along  the  Nile  to  Bubastis,  and  thence  by  the 
canal  of  Sesostris  to  Suez.  That  such  a route 
existed  is  well  known.  Traces  of  the  canal  still 
exist,  and  coincide  in  part  very  nearly  with  the 
southern  division  of  the  canal  of  M.  de  Lesseps. 


This  canal  is  very  ancient,  and  if  it  was  open  in 
Solomon’s  time,  his  all}^  might  have  used  it,  as 
he  himself  was  the  son-in-law  of  a Pharaoh.  In 
later  days  there  were  other  canals,  but  this  is  the 
oldest  I remember  to  have  read  of.  If  my  sug- 
gestion proves  to  be  correct,  it  will  remove  a very 
great  difficulty  from  a curious  and  valuable  his- 
torical allusion.  The  old  canal  is  described  by 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  others ; but  they  do  not 
all  give  the  same  account  of  its  origin. 

B.  H.  0. 

A Cehtexaeiah. — 

“ On  the  1st  Oct.  (her  birthday)  at  No.  9 Gibraltar 
Place,  Chatham,  Mary  Walker,  aged  104.” 

I enclose  this  cutting  from  The  Times,  October, 
1869.  W.  J.  Beshhaed  Smith. 

Temple. 

[Will  any  Chatham  correspondent  take  the  trouble  of 
investigating  this  case. — Ed.  “ N . & Q.”] 

The  Phease  Deae  Me.” — I have  heard  this 
common  exclamation  explained  as  parallel  to  the 

me  miserum,”  wretched  man  that  I am,  &c.,  &c., 
but  surely  this  is  not  correct.  The  fact  of  its 
being  untranslatable  is  enough  to  prove  it.  When 
travelling  in  Italy  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
very  probably  be  a phonetic  corruption  of  the 

dio  mio”  one  so  often  hears.  In  the  same  way 
our  dear ! dear  ! ” seems  exactly  to  correspond  to 
the  dio  ! dio  ! ” Travellers  abroad  generally 
pick  up  the  interjections  of  a foreign  language, 
and  are  fond  of  exhibiting  their  knowledge  on 
their  return  by  sporting  any  little  phrase  they  can 
find  a chance  for.  I should  be  glad  to  hear  if  any 
other  explanation  has  been  proposed,  or  if  my  own 
is  a novelty.  C.  0.  P. 

Captain  Chttle. — It  was  recently  remarked 
in  ‘‘N.  & Q.”  that,  in  Phiz’s  pictures,  the  captain 
has  the  hook  sometimes  on  the  right  arm,  some- 
times on  the  left.  When  hailing  the  “ cautious 
Clara,”  however,  he  is  described  as  without  a 
hook  at  all : Putting  a hand  on  each  side  of  his 
mouth.”  Ged. 

Linty. — I have  lately  met  with  the  word  linty, 
expressing  slowness  or  laziness.  Is  it  peculiar  to 
Essex  ? And  may  it  not  be  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  lentus?  E.  L.  H.  Tew,  B.A. 

Earls  Colne,  Essex. 


Anonymous. — I have  a book  entitled  The 
Young  Man’s  Calling;  or,  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Youth,  1685.  The  preface  is  signed  S.  C.” 
Bound  with  the  same  is  The  Young  Man^s  Divine 
Meditations;  in  some  Sacred  Poems,  upon  Select 
Subjects  and  Scriptures.  Who  is  the  author,  and 
are  the  poems  by  the  same  writer  ? 

R.  Anthony- Johnston. 
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Baenaedtjs  eox  yidet  omeia”  — The  not 
having  seen  an  act  done  is  no  proof  that  it  was 
not  done.  What  was  the  origin  of  this  proverb  ? 

G.  A.  C. 

Campbell’s  ^^Lochiel’s  Waenieg.”— ^ 

“ Bouts-rimes  are  strings  of  rhyme  which  stupid  poets 
fill  up  to  make  verses  stupider  still.” 

Disraeli  gives  an  account  of  them  in  the  Cuvi- 
osities  of  Literciture^  and  Byron  notices  them  in 
Don  Juan  — 

“ But  of  all  verse,  what  most  ensured  her  praise 
Were  verses  to  herself,  or  houts-rimes.^’ 

At  best  the  composition  produced  by  this  means 
must  be  very  bald  and  the  versification  very  lame. 
But  what  authority  is  there  for  the  assertion 
which  appeared  in  All  the  hear  Hound  lately, 
that  Campbell  wrote  his  great  classic  LochieVs 
Warning  from  a skeleton  of  houts-rinies.  There  is 
no  want  of  suite  or  consequence  in  the  matter. 
The  versification  is  smooth  and  agreeable.  In 
short  it  exhibits  none  of  the  symptoms  which 
efiPusions  constructed  on  the  bouts-rimes  principle 
must  inevitably  exhibit.  If,  however,  the  asser- 
tion is  correct,  the  line — 

“ And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
had  a double  significance. 

Jeliae  Shaemae. 

5,  Queensborougli  Terrace,  W. 

CooMBE  Watee-Pipes.— Is  there  any  record 
of  the  amount  expended  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in 
supplying  Hampton  Court  Palace  with  water 
from  Coombe  Warren  ? The  pipes  conveying  the 
water  are  about  half  an  inch  thick,  of  lead,  and 
about  three  inches  in  diameter.  What  was  the 
value  of  lead  in  1515  as  compared  with  its  present 
Y^lue  ? Hic  et  ebiqee. 

Expenghstg  oe  Wetting. — Perhaps  one  of  your 
correspondents  learned  in  such  matters  will  tell 
me  how  I can  expunge  the  writing  of  letters 
without  injuring  or  discolouring  the  paper  in  any 
way.  Several  autographs  in  the  collection  of  a 
friend  have  been  disfigured  by  some  notes  written 
underneath  in  another  person’s  hand,  and  my 
friend  is  most  anxious  to  have  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing removed.  It  is  possible  that  suggestions 
having  reference  to  the  above  query  have  already 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  & Q.” ; but  I could 
not  refer  to  them,  as  I am  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunate ones  who  do  not  possess  all  the  series  of 
that  most  pleasant  and  most  learned  Inquire 
within  for  Everything.”  Heemann  Kindt. 

Germany. 

Speaeee  Foley.  — Is  there  any  portrait  ex- 
tant of  Speaker  Eoley  ? At  Stoke  Edith  there  is 
a picture  of  a middle-aged  man  in  black  gown 
and  long  bands,  holding  in  his  hand  a letter  ad- 
dressed '‘Paul  Foley,  Esq.”;  but  though  the 
costume  belongs  to  the  date  of  the  Speaker,  it 


has  been  thought  unlike  that  which  he  would 
have  worn.  C.  J.  B. 

Hewes  : PiTMYE.  — Anthony  Clyfie  or  Clifie 
made  his  will  April  17,  1573 ; it  was  proved  on 
June  24  following.  He  desires  to  be  buried  in 
the  church  haye  of  Hewes — leaves  legacies  to  his 
eldest  brother  John  Cliife,  and  to  Anthony  and 
Maudlin,  son  and  daughter  of  John  his  brother; 
also  to  the  Rev.  William  Darbye,  parson  of 
Pitmye.  Where  are  Hewes  and  Pitmye  parishes  ? 
Was  Anthony  Clifie  of  the  family  of  Minster  in 
Sheppy,  Kent,  descended  from  William  third  son 
of  James  Clifie,  Clyfie,  or  Clive  of  Huxley  and 
Styche?  (See  Hark  MS.  1982,  fi.  50,  51).  I 
am  particularly  anxious  to  know  who  Anthony’s 
father  was.  I am  unable  to  say  whether  the  name 
above  is  Pitmye  or  Pitneye.  Y.  S.  M. 

“Histoiee  d’un  Peeple  noeveae.”— I have 
an  old  volume,  of  which  the  following  is  the  title- 
page:  — 

“ Histoire  d’un  peuple  nouveau,  ou  decouverte  a une 
isle  a 43  degres  14  minutes  de  latitude  me'ridionale,  par 
David  Tompson,  capitaine  du  vaisseau  le  Boston,  a son 
retour  de  la  Chine  en  1756.  Ouvrage  traduit  de  I’An- 
glois.  A Londres,  aux  depens  d’une  Societe  de  Libraires, 
1757.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  authorship  of  this  work  ? J.  H. 

Lettees  eeom  Royalists.— Mrs.  Bray,  in  her 
Banks  of  the  Tamar  and  Tavy,  alludes  to  a trunk 
of  letters  from  Royalists  in  Cornwall,  addressed 
to  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  having  been  discovered  at 
Stowe  in  that  county,  and  removed  by  Lord 
Carteret,  the  landowner,  I conclude  to  Hawnes  in 
Bedfordshire.  I can  imagine  no  more  interesting 
or  useful  record  of  the  affairs  of  the  time  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  I hope  that  some  notice  of 
the  matter  in  “ N.  & Q.”  may  lead  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  those  documents  to  a knowledge  of  the 
treasure  he  possesses,  and  may  induce  hini  to 
place  them  in  some  capable  hands  for  publication. 
In  whose  could  they  be  better  placed  than  in 
those  of  the  archaeologist  of  Trigg  Hundred,  the 
writer  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  Sey- 
mour ? COENEB. 

Bench. — The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Corn- 
hill  for  November,  p.  540,  after  stating  in  a foot- 
note that  the  word  “Punjaub  means,  as  is  well 
known,  the  country  of  Jive  waters,  and^  that 
' punch,’  the  drink,  is  composed  of  Jive  ingre- 
dients,” proceeds— " the  play  of  per-' 
sonages : the  hero,  his  wife,  his  dog,  and  two 
others,”  &c.  &c.  Will  some  one  tell  me  whether 
this  is  etymologically  correct  in  either  sense  in 
which  “ Punch  ” is  used  ? I had  reason  to  believe 
that  "Punch”  was  of  Italian  origin,  drawing 
his  name  " Ponchinello  ” from  a mystery- play, 
wherein  figured  Pontius  Pilate,  Judas  (Judy), 
and  perhaps  Tobias,  otherwise  Toby  the  dog. 
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Why  not  call  cold  without  ” Doah  ” or  the 
two  waters  ” ? T.  F.  M. 

Pen  and  Ink  Society/’  etc. — I shall  he  glad 
of  any  information  with  regard  to  the  Pen  and 
Ink  Society/’  and  ^^The  Portfolio.”  To  whom 
ought  one  to  apply  for  rules,  &c.  ? H. 

Plant. — When  did  the  word  “ plant  ” begin  to 
be  used  to  signify  the  machinery,  utensils  and 
general  supellex  ” of  a manufactory  or  other 
establishment  carried  on  for  purposes  of  gain  ? 

L. 

Peetendeks. — Under  this  heading  there  is  a 
paper,  in  All  the  Year  Round  (Nov.  27),  in  which 
the  writer  relates  the  particulars  of  a conversa- 
tion he  had  in  America  with  an  old  man  who 
claimed  to  be  the  son  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
....  unjustly  called  the  Pretender.” 

This  worthy  stated  that  historians  are  in  error 
as  to  the  date  of  his  alleged  father’s  death,  which 
was  only  reported  in  order  that  he  might  emi- 
grate to  America,  where,  according  to  this  new 
version,  he  married  and  had  issue. 

Whether  the  old  man  was  an  impostor,  or 
whether  he  believed  his  own  story,  the  writer  of 
the  article  leaves  in  doubt  j which  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  following  unique  passage  shows 
how  eminently  he  was  fitted  for  investigating  this 
genealogy.  After  examining  the  vouchers  pro- 
duced in  support  of  the  claim,  he  tells  us  that  he 
made  this  extraordinary  remark : — 

“ There  is  one  link  wanting  in  your  golden  chain,  and 
that  a very  important  one : the  link  which  proves  your 
father  to  he  the  son  of  James  the  Second,  so  called — the  man 
who  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of  Cullodenr 

One  is  not  surprised  to  read,  after  that,  the  old 
man  folded  up  his  papers  suddenly  ” and  took 
his  departure.  Chaeles  Wylie. 

SiE  Waltee  Raleigh.  — Can  any  of  your 
readers  explain  a passage  in  Miscellanies,  Historic 
cal  and  Philological,  printed  in  1703  ? — 

“ The  Lord  Treasurer  hath  gotten  all  the  great  offices 
almost  of  the  court  and  country,  and  how  playing  the 
Haman,&c.  OfSir  Walter  Rawleigh’s school  of  Atheism(?) 
and  of  the  conniverthat  is  master  thereof  (?),  and  of  dili- 
gence used  to  get  young  gentlemen  to  his  school, 
wherein  the  Old  Testament  and  New  are  jested  at,  and 
scholars  are  taught  to  spell  God  backwards,  &c. 

^ “ How  miserable  a thing  it  is  that  Her  Majesty  (Queen 
Elizabeth),  descended  of  so  noble  Progenitor's,  should 
make  Laws  and  Proclamations  according  to  these  men’s 
senses  and  opinions,”  &c. — Intercepted  Letter  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  published  and  answered  by  the  Papists,  A.D. 

The  same  document  gives  a curious  epitaph : — 
“ Here  lies  the  worthy  warrior 
That  never  blooded  sword  ; 

Here  lies  the  roj^al  courtier 
That  never  kept  his  word  ; 

Here  lies  the  noble  Excellence 
That  ruled  all  the  States; 

Here  lies  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
That  Earth  and  Heaven  hates.” 

.1.  B. 


Raphael  : Teeadway. — Can  you  inform  me  of 
any  play  printed  before  the  Restoration  in  which 
the  names  of  Raphael,  a young  merchant,  and 
Treadway,  his  companion  and  friend,  occur  ? 

Sciences  in  the  Sixteenth  Centhey  in  Eng- 
land. — In  a letter  from  Archbishop  Cranmer  to 
Thomas  Cromwell  respecting  the  new  foundation 
of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury  {Bib.  Cott.  Cleo- 
patra, E.  iv.  fol.  302),  which  1 printed  years  ago 
in  Henry  VlIVs  Scheme  of  Bishopricks  (pp.  76-77), 
Cranmer  recommends  that  it  woll  better  stande 
w*  the  mayntenance  of  Christian  religion,  that  in 
the  stede  of  the  said  Prebendaries  were  xx^‘  dy- 
vines  at  x^‘  a pece  like  as  yt  is  apoynted  to  be  at 
Oxforde  & Cambridge  and  xl  studentes  in  the 
tongues  and  sciences.’’^ 

Can  your  readers  give  me  authorities  of  the 
time  and  references  to  them,  showing  what  were 
accepted  as  the  subjects  of  “sciences”  when 
Cranmer  wrote  his  letter  ? Heney  Cole. 

Swiet’s  Vanessa,  Esthee  Vanhomeigh. — The 
Earl  of  Orrery,  in  his  Letters  on  Dean  Swift,  pub- 
lished in  1752  (p.  79),  says  that  Vanessa,  or  Esther 
Vanhomrigh,  was  a daughter  of  Bartholomew 
Vanhomrigh,  a Dutch  merchant  of  Amsterdam, 
who  upon  the  Revolution  went  into  Ireland,  and 
was  appointed  a Commissioner  of  Revenue  by 
William  III.  His  wife  was  born  in  Ireland.  He 
bequeathed  16,0007  equally  to  his  wife  and  four 
children — two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  two 
sons  died,  and  the  whole  fell  to  the  two  daugh- 
ters, Esther  and  Mary.  Mary  afterwards  died, 
when  the  remains  of  the  fortune,  which  had  been 
much  impaired  by  a course  of  prodigality  in  Lon- 
don, centred  in  Vanessa.  Lord  Orrery  goes  on 
to  say  that  she  cancelled  a will  made  in  Swift’s 
favour,  and  made  another,  wherein  she  left  her 
fortune  (which  by  long  retirement  at  Celbridge, 
CO.  Dublin,  was  in  some  measure  retrieved)  to  her 
two  executors,  Dr.  Berkley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Marshall,  one  of  the  king’s  ser- 
geants-at-law (afterwards  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas).  She  had  chosen  Mr.  Marshall,  not  only 
as  he  had  an  excellent  character,  but  as  he  was 
her  relation. 

Where  is  this  will  ? As  it  was  made  imme- 
diately after  her  last  quarrel  with  Swift,  it  is 
probably  characteristic.  How  was  Mr.  Justice 
Marshall  related  to  Vanessa ; and  to  what  extent 
was  he  benefited  under  lier  will  ? Is  there  any 
pedigree  of  the  Vanhomrighs  ? 

My  great-great-grandmother  was  a sister  of 
Judge  Marshall’s,  and  my  mother  holds  a freehold 
estate  that  has  descended  to  her  from  him;  but  I 
was  not  aware  that  he  had  been  Vanessa’s  execu- 
tor until  I saw  it  in  Lord  Orrery’s  Letters. 

Thomas  de  Meschin. 

The  Temple. 
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Tota  isrATTJKA  IN  MINIMIS.” — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  as  to  tlie  author  and 
origin  of  the  proverb  in  science  : Tota  natura  in 
minimis  ” ? G.  W. 

Weld  Family. — Can  any  reader  of  N.  & Q.” 
supply  information  showing  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Welds  of  Widbury  Hill,  Herts  (see 
Harl.  MSS.  1504,  fo.  112,  and  1547,  fo.  71  b)  and 
the  Welds  of  Lul worth  Castle  ? 

R.  D.  Dawson-Dtjeeield,  LL.D. 

Sephton  Eectory,  Liverpool. 

Whipping  at  Univeesities. — I have  in  more 
than  one  place  come  upon  this  assertion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  educational  practices  of  our  fore- 
fathers : — 

“ Dr.  Potter  (afterwards  archbishop)  v/hipped  his  pupil 
when  he  came  to  take  leave  of  him  with  a sw^ord  by  his 
side.” 

One  is  inclined  to  apply  the  credo  quia  incre- 
dibile  ” to  such  a story.  Nobody,  we  may  suppose, 
could  have  invented  it.  Can  you  tell  me  on  whose 
authority  this  strange  illustration  of  the  old  time 
rests  ? Of  course  there  would  be  no  point  in  the 
story,  unless  the  whipping  were  a serious  one. 
Were  college  authorities  in  those  days  (at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century)  in  the 
habit  of  applying  the  rod  ? Is  it  true,  as  I have 
been  informed,  that  at  Dublin,  within  almost  living 
memory,  undergraduates  were  birched  by  the 
provost  as  the  alternative  of  rustication  ? 

James  K. 


Calvin  on  the  Psalms. — I have  an  English 
translation  of  Calvin’s  Coynmentaries  on  the  Psahns, 
down  to  the  75th  Psalm — the  ende  of  the  first 
parte,”  by  Arthur  Golding,  London,  1571.  The 
Epistle  Dedicatorie  is  addressed  to  Lord  Edward 
de  Vere,  Erie  of  Oxinford.”  Was  the  concluding 
part  ever  published  ? What  is  known  of  the  trans- 
lator? He  ^‘translated  into  English  meeter  the 
XV  Bookes  of  P.  Ovidius  Naso,  entituled  Meta- 
mori^hosisj  4to,  1684.”  W.  M.  Kingsmill. 

[There  is  a Second  Part,  containing  a Commentary 
from  Psalm  Ixxvi.  to  cl.  pp.  259,  followed  by  “ A Table 
declaring  the  principal  matters  conteyned  in  these  Com- 
mentaries uppon  the  Psahnes,”  making  twenty  pages. 
Arthur  Golding,  a poet,  but  principally  known  as  a 
translator  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a native  of 
London.  In  1563  he  lived  with  secretary  Cecil  at  his 
house  in  the  Strand,  and  in  1577  in  the  parish  of  All- 
hallows, London  Wall.  His  chief  poetical  translation  is 
that  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses.  He  also  translated  a 
drama  of  Beza’s,  called  Abraham's  Sacrifice.  For  bio- 
graphical notices  of  him  consult  Cooper’s  Athenoi  Canta- 
hrigienses,  ii.  431,  555,  and  Warton’s  History  of  English 
Poetry,  ed.  1840,  iii.  331-334.] 


Poem  admiked  by  Chaeles  Lamb. — I shall  be 
glad  to  know  something  about  the  poem  alluded 
to  in  the  following  extract  from  a letter  addressed 
by  Charles  Lamb  to  Mr.  Moxon,  August  1831, 
and  published  in  Talfourd’s  Final  Memorials  of 
Charles  Lamb  (ed.  1850,  page  242)  : — 

“ The  Athenceum  has  been  hoaxed  with  some  exquisite 
poetry,  that  was,  two  or  three  months  ago,  in  ‘ Hone’s 
Book’ ...  as  far  back  as  April.  I do  not  know  who  wrote 
it ; but  ’tis  a poem  I envy — that  and  Montgomery’s  ‘ Last 
Man.’  ” 

J.  w.  w. 

[The  poem  is  entitled  “ The  Meadows  of  Spring,”  and 
signed  “ Epsilon.”  It  first  appeared  in  Hone’s  Year- 
Booh,  p.  510;  and  again  in  The  Athenaeum  of  1831,  p.  442, 
where,  in  a note,  the  editor  states  “We  have  a suspicion 
that  we  could  name  the  writer ; if  so,  we  are  sure  his 
name  would  grace  our  pages  as  much  as  his  verses.] 

Lambeth  Degeees.  — The  Times  of  Monday, 
November  29,  contains  the  following  announce- 
ment : — 

“ In  consequence  of  t’ne  illness  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterburjq  no  examination  for  Lambeth  degrees  will  be 
held  this  year.” 

Permit  me  to  solicit  information  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  examination  referred  to,  and  the 
subjects  of  study  involved.  D* 

[No  test  has  asj’et  been  applied  to  candidates  for  Lam- 
beth degrees ; but  we  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  have  instituted  a 
system  of  examination,  and  that  only  his  Grace’s  severe 
illness,  from  which  he  is  happily  recovering,  has  pre- 
vented the  design  from  being  carried  out  in  its  details.] 

Alexandee  Ehizos  Rhankabes  : “ The 
Peince  oe  Moeea.” — I should  like  to  know  if 
there  exists  an  English  translation  of  The  Prince 
of  Morea,”  a historical  romance  by  A.  Rhizos 
Rhankabes,  first  published  in  the  nai/§c^pa  for 
]851.  G.  A.  SCHEHMPE. 

’ Whitby. 

[There  is  no  English  translation  known  to  us  of  The 
Prince  of  Morea  ; but  there  is  one  in  German  by  Dr.  A. 
Ellissen,  Analekten  mittel-  und  neugriechischen  Literatur, 
Leipzig,  1856,  theil  ii.] 

Gabeiel  Claeee. — There  was  a notice  last 
year,  in  one  of  the  periodicals,  of  Gabriel  Clarke 
of  Egham,  to  which  I can  find  no  reference. 

S.  S. 

[The  notice  of  Archdeacon  Gabriel  Clarke  appeared  in 
The  Athenaeum  of  July  18,  1868.  For  further  particulars 
of  him  consult  Willis’s  Cathedral  Survey,  i.  260-268  ; 
Hutchinson’s  History  of  Durham,  ii.  171,  iii.  46  ; Wal- 
ker’s Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  part  ii.  p.  19 ; and  Le 
Neve’s  Monumenta  Anglicana,  iii.  93.] 

JosEPHHS. — I should  be  oblio'ed  for  any  in- 
formation about  an  early  translation  into  (Jerman 
of  Josephus’s  Jewish  Antiquities,  folio ; in  the 
margin,  references  to  the  Bible,  dates,  &c.  ] with 
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■woocicats  of  great  merit,  which  exactly  fit  the 


breadth  of  the  text  j printed,  I should  fancy,  not 
much  after  1550  j type  fine  and  clear.  Where 
was  this  edition  published?  and  to  whom  are 
the  woodcuts  attributed  P Stjb.  Libe. 

[This  German  edition  of  Josephus  is  not  in  the  British 
Museum,  so  that  we  must  refer  our  correspondent  to 
Hoffmann’s  Bibliogropkisches  Lexicon  der  gesammten  Lit- 
teratur  der  Griechen,  Leipzig,  1839,  ii.  451.] 

The  Chaecelloe  oe  the  Exchequee  and 
^^Hebibeas.”  — Could  you  oblige  me  with  a 
notice  on  the  definition  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  a 
thing,  in  reply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer’s notion  of  it  on  the  currency  question  ? 
Did  Butler  in  his  Hudihras,  or  any  other  noted 
author,  give  the  definition  in  accordance  with  the 
Bight  Hon,  Bobert  Lowe — that  we  did  not  know 
the  intrinsic  value  of  anything  ” P 

William  Paekee. 

[We  do  not  know  on  what  occasion  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  made  the  speech  to  v/hich  our  correspond- 
ent alludes,  but  we  presume  Mr.  Lowe  w’^as  referring  to  the 
well-known  couplet  in  Hudihras,  part  ii.  canto  i.  lines 
465-6 

For  what  is  worth  in  anything, 

But  so  much  money  as  ’twill  bring  ?”] 


FILIUS  NATURALIS : BORTHWICK  PEERAGE. 

(4‘h  S.  iv.  192,  280.) 

When  Axglo-Scoths  attached  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  remarks  of  the  author  of  the 
Peerage  and  Consistorial  Laie  of  Scotland,  he 
probably  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
writer  had  been  the  legal  adviser  of  the  grand- 
father and  father  of  the  present  IMr.  Borthwick  of 
Cruikston,  the  former  of  whom  had  been  allowed 
to  appear  and  to  lodge  objections  to  the  case  of 
Archibald  Borthwick,  Esq.,  the  claimant  of  the 
honours  which  had  remained  dormant  after  the 
death  of  his  relative  Henry  Lord  Borthwick, 
whose  right  was  acknowledged  by  the  House  of 
Peers.  This  of  necessity  placed  Mr.  Biddell  in 
the  awkward  position  of  being  the  counsel,  rather 
than  the  impartial  and  accurate  reporter  when 
commenting  upon  the  facts  of  the  conflicting 
claims  to  the  barony  of  Borthwick. 

It  is  just  to  that  gentleman,  nevertheless,  to 
observe  that  when  he  penned  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  by  Aeglo-Scoths,  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  two  documents  exhibited  on  behalf  of 
Cruikston  were  fabrications,  which  had  been  put 
in  evidence  without  proper  examination.  Taking 
for  granted  they  were  genuine,  he  brought  them 
to  bear  upon  an  entry  in  a minute-book  which 
set  forth  that  in  1511  a royal  signature  had  been 


obtained  for  a precept  of  legitimation  in  favour 
of  one  Alexander  Borthwick  in,  not  of,  Johnston. 

Who  the  concoctor  may  have  been  of  these 
writings  is  uncertain  ; but  the  fact  that  two  deeds 
purporting  to  be  executed  in  1489  were  written 
without  the  contractions  invariahly  used  at  the 
time,  is  of  itself  positive  proof  of  modern  manu- 
facture. No  explanation  was  offered  by  the 
English  counsel  for  Cruikston,  when  giving  in  the 
writings,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  deeds  of 
lands  which  never  belonged  to  the  Borthwicks  of 
Cruikston  came  into  possession  of  that  family. 
Immediately  after  they  were  printed  they  mys- 
teriously disappeared,  and  have  never  since  been 
heard  of.  The  printed  copies,  accordingly,  must 
be  accepted  in  place  of  the  originals. 

A precept  of  sasine  was  referred  to,  but  was 
not  tendered  in  evidence,  although  it  was  the 
connecting  link  between  the  pretended  charter 
and  the  pretended  infeftment.  It  had,  however, 
been  recorded  as  a probative  writ  with  the  two 
other  fictitious  documents,  all  of  which  had  been 
presented  for  registration  upon  August  10,  1808, 
by  Mr.  John  Borthwick,  Writer  in  Edinburgh,” 
the  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  of  the  proprietor 
of  Cruikston,  to  whose  estate  he  subsequently 
succeeded.  As  certified  by  the  recorder,  this 
gentleman  received  back  the  three  documents  he 
had  given  in ; and  his  receipt  still  stands,  which 
establishes  the  fact  of  their  return  to  him. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Archibald  Borthwick  stopped 
proceedings  for  some  time,  and  excepting  a new 
petition  of  his  eldest  son,  under  which  nothing 
was  done,  the  claim  was  permitted  to  remain  over 
until  the  death  of  his  brother  without  issue  male 
enabled  Mr.  Cunningham  Borthwick,  who  had 
been  abroad,  to  revive  it.  This  gentleman  there- 
upon called  upon  the  representative  and  heir  of 
the  last  two  proprietors  of  Cruikston  to  exhibit 
these  three  papers.  Having  been  unsuccessful  in 
this  demand,  he  raised  a summons  of  reduction 
and  improbation  against  Cruikston,  to  set  aside 
the  precept,  which  had  not  been  exhibited  before 
the  Lords,  it  being  unnecessary  to  deal  with  the 
printed  charter  and  infeftment,  the  falsity  of  which 
was  ex  facie  established. 

Upon  service  of  the  summons,  Cruikston  im- 
mediately intimated,  through  his  agents,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  defend  the  action.  In  this 
way  decreet  issued,  and  the  fictitious  precept  was 
set  aside  as  being  false,  forged,  feigned,  fabric 
cated,  simulated,  and  made  upP 

Thus  the  original  ex  facie  fabrications  printed 
in  1814  having  disappeared,  and  the  mid-link,  the 
precept,  having  been  reduced  in  this  process  to 
which  the  Lord  Advocate  was  called,  as  forged  and 
fabricated,  it  would  have  been  somewhat  sur- 
prising if  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Pri- 
vileges should  have  overlooked  the  fact  brought 
under  their  notice,  that  two  deeds  of  the  date  of 
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1489^  as  printed^  could  never  possibly  be  of  tbe 
date  ascribed  to  them,  and  that  the  essential  and 
indispensable  mid-link  had  been  annulled  as  forged 
and  fabricated;  by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Scot- 
land. 

Moreover;  these  documents;  even  if  genuine, 
were  not  of  themselves  evidence  of  bastardy,  and, 
even  if  not  fabricated,  could  not  have  affected 
Mr.  Cunningham  Borthwick,  whose  descent  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  lord, 
tkeir  common  ancestor  having  been  Alexander 
Borthwick  of  Nenthorn.  The  Committee  declined 
to  receive  further  evidence  which  had  been  tendered 
on  the  subject  of  the  fabrication,  and  held,  without 
proceeding  further,  that  the  word  naturalis  did 
not  per  se  in  1489  denote  bastardy.  The  opinions 
of  all  the  Law  Lords,  including  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, were  unanimous. 

The  only  point  consequently  which  could  be 
brought  to  control  the  ordinary  interpretation  of 
jilius  naturalis  was  the  brief  entry  in  the  minute- 
book  in  February  1611  that  a royal  signature  had 
issued  for  a precept  or  charter  of  legitimation  in 
favour  of  Alexander  in  Johnston,  No  other  de- 
signation was  given — a curious  circumstance,  as 
the  name  of  the  father  is  almost  uniformly  given. 
It  would  require  a very  clear  proof  indeed  to 
identify  an  obscure  man  living  in  a village  or 
hamlet,  with  a son,  even  if  illegitimate,  of  so 
noble  and  potent  a'person  as  William  Lord  Borth- 
wick; one  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential 
magnates  of  Scotland.  Such  a parentage  would, 
in  1511;  have  been  considered  as  an  honour  rather 
than  a disgrace.* 

The  date  1511  of  this  entry  in  the  minute- 
book  of  the  Privy  Seal  Record  certainly  shows 
that  a signature  had  issued  to  warrant  a royal 
precept  (which  appears  never  to  have  been  done), 
but  it  is  important  because  it  shows  the  absurdity 
of  the  attempt  to  metamorphose  Alexander  Borth- 
wick in  Johnston  into  Alexander  Borthwick  of 
Nenthorn.  The  latter  named  individual,  as  proved 
by  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  upon  January  21, 
1488,  entered  a protest,  with  his  father  William 
Lord  Bortlnvick,  to  arrest  proceedings  then  pend- 
ing before  the  Lords  Auditors.  The  entry  is  con- 
clusive, as  it  sets  forth  the  personal  appearance 

of  William  Lord  Borthwick;"’  and  Alexander 
Borthwick  “ his  son.”  Now  Alexander  could 
not  then  have  been  a minor,  otherwise  his  father 
would  have  been  entered  as  his  tutor  or  curator. 
He  was  of  age  therefore  in  1488.  In  this  way 
he  must  have  been  about  forty-two  in  1511.  He 
was  a married  man  in  June  1495,  and  obtained  a 
charter  of  resignation  from  his  father,  who  was 

* In  the  Roxburghe  legitimacy  case  Mr.  Hidden  justly 
remarks  that  “it  is  a jest  to  speak  of  the  declaration  of 
bastardy  in  remote  progenitors  as  any  painful  disgrace  to 
a family.” — Petition  for  Puke,  of  Roxhurghe,  p.  2. 


superior  of  the  half  of  a quarterland  of  Nenthorn, 
in  which  deed,  as  well  as  in  the  instrument  of 
resignation  by  James  Wilson  the  former  pro- 
prietor, on  which  it  proceeded,  he  is  specially 
called  Alexander  Borthwick,  son  of  William  Lord 
Borthwick. 

Neither  does  the  evidence  stop  here,  for  Wil- 
liam Lord  Borthwick,  in  the  charter  conveying 
the  lands  to  his  ^^said  son”  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  and  the  survivor  and  the  heirs  male  of  their 
body,  gives  a remainder  to  the  heirs  male  whom- 
soever of  the  said  Alexander.”  Had  Alexander 
been  illegitimate,  he  would  have  had  no  heirs 
male.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  father  would 
have  inserted  this  substitution  if  Alexander  of 
Nenthorn  had  been  illegitimate  ? He  had  no  oc- 
casion to  do  more  than  give  the  right  to  Alex- 
ander and  his  wife  and  the  heirs  male  of  the 
marriage.  If  they  failed,  then  as  a matter  of 
course  the  lands  reverted  to  the  superior. 

William  the  father  died  in  1503,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son  William,  the  brother  of 
Alexander,  who,  with  a younger  brother  Adam, 
witnessed  a charter  granted  by  their  father  to  the 
heir  at  law  in  1494.  In  all  the  various  deeds  the 
authenticity  of  which  admits  of  no  question,  the 
word  Jilius,  without  any  addition,  is  used — a cir- 
cumstance always  denoting  legitimacy. 

( To  he  concluded  in  our  nexti) 


THE  8TUARTS  AND  FREEMASONRY. 

S.  iii.  532 j iv.  20,  136.) 

Mr.  Sleigh  tells  us  that  a warrant  for  a lodge 
of  Freemasons  was  signed  by  Charles  Edward,  as 
Grand  Master,  at  Derby  in  1745.  Mr.  YArker  in- 
forms us  that  ‘^Prince  Charles  was  elected  Grand 
Master  of  the  Scotch  Order  of  the  Temple  at 
Holyrood  in  1745.”  And  again  he  further  informs 
us  that  ^Ahe  Duke  of  Athol  {sic),  as  Regent, 
assembled  ten  Knights  at  Holyrood  House,  Sept. 
1745,  and  admitted  Prince  Charles  Edward,  who 
was  at  once  elected  Grand  Master.” 

It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  Col.  Crocket,  of 
Transatlantic  notoriety,  bequeathed  this  well- 
known  adage  to  his  countrymen — ^‘Be  sure  you 
are  right,  then  go  ahead.”  It  is  a pity  that  Mr. 
Yarker  did  not  attend  to  the  first  part  of  this 
saying,  for  it  can  be  most  easily  proved  that  the 
Duke  of  Athole  was  not  in  Edinburgh  when 
Charles  Edward  was  in  Llolyrood  House  in  1745. 
To  anyone  who  knows  the  history  of  those  an- 
cient orders  of  chivalry,  the  Knights  Templars 
and  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  I need  not  say  one 
word  of  the  unfounded  assumptions  of  the  Free- 
masons to  be  ever  so  distantly  connected  with 
them.  But  I may  just  observe  here,  that  even  if 
it  were  possible  for  the  Duke  of  Athole,  and  any 
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number  of  knights,  to  admit  Prince  Charles  into 
the  Order  of  the  Temple,  which  by  the  way  was 
suppressed  in  1312,  and  elect  him  Grand  Master 
thereof,  that  could  not  give  him  any  claim  what- 
ever to  be  the  Grand  Master  of  the  English  Free- 
masons. 

After  Freemasonry  was  first  founded  in  Eng- 
land it  spread  rapidly,  through  reasons  which  I 
will  explain  in  another  place  j and  as  a society 
that  taught  men  to  conceal  a secret  could  not  be 
tolerated  by  a church  whose  principal  dogma  was 
auricular  confession,  it  was  speedily  suppressed  by 
the  Pope.  The  Bull  of  Excommunication,  Li 
Eminenti,  was  issued  against  the  Society  of  Free- 
masons, by  Clement  XII.  in  1738,  just  twenty- 
one  years  after  it  was  established.  A translation 
of  it  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Gentleman' s 
Magazine  of  the  same  year  ; but  I may  here  quote 
the  following  sentence  from  it : — 

We  have  condemned  and  do  condemn  by  the  present 
Bull  the  societies  of  Freemasons  as  perverse,  contrary  to 
publick  ordei*,  and  having  incurred  the  major  excommu- 
nication in  its  utmost  extent,  forbidding  all  persons,  of 
what  rank,  quality,  or  condition  soever,  who  profess  the 
Catholick,  Apostolick,  and  Eoman  religion,  to  cause 
themselves  to  be  written  down,  or  received  into  that 
society,  to  frequent  an}’-  of  its  meetings,  or  hold  corres- 
pondence with  them,  or  to  suffer  or  tolerate  any  assemblies 
of  Freemasons  in  their  houses,  under  penalty  to  the  con- 
traveners  of  incurring  likewise  the  said  excommunica- 
tion.” 

There  is  no  mistake  about  this  Bull it  is  an 
important  historical  document,  issued  forth  to  all 
the  world,  seven  years  before  Charles  Stuart,  a 
Boman  Catholic  observe,  is  said  to  have  become  a 
Freemason. — Need  Isay  another  word  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  statement  ? 

In  almost  every  book  relating  to  Freemasonry, 
mention  is  made  of  a Chevalier  Andrew  Ramsay, 
who,  as  Flindel,  in  his  History,  tells  us,  endea- 
voured to  prove  the  connection  of  Freemasonry 
with  the  Order  of  St.  John,  and  to  collect  money 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender.”  Ramsay  was  a na- 
tive of  Scotland.  In  1710  he  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  under  the  auspices  of  Fenelon, 
Bishop  of  Cambray.  He  was  preceptor  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  then  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  France,  also  to  thePrince  of  Turenne ; and 
in  1725  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  the  two  sons  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George 
at  Rome — Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  eldest,  being 
then  just  five  years  of  age  ; Henry,  the  youngest, 
about  as  many  months  old.  The  constant  intrigues 
of  the  exiled  family  so  disgusted  him  that  he  only 
remained  with  them  for  a few  months.  He  sub- 
sequently came  to  England,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Oxford,  being  the  first 
and  probably  the  only  Roman  Catholic  who  re- 
'Ceived  a degree  from  that  university  since  the 
Reformation.  He  was  a distinguished  scholar, 
author  of  many  learned  works,  and  died  in  1743. 


The  Bull  of  Clement  XIL,  just  quoted,  is  a suffi- 
cient bar  to  him  ever  having  been  a Freemason ; 
though  as  a great  and  good  man  he  must  have 
despised  their  silly  puerilities. 

Well  knowing,  that  during  the  space  of  150 
years  since  masonry  has  been  established,  there 
has  not  been  one  man  amongst  them  who  has 
distinguished  himself  in  either  science,  literature, 
or  art,  I took  especial  pains  to  discover  if  Ramsay 
had  been  a Freemason,  or  if  he  was  only  a victim 
to  that  love  of  annexation  so  prevalent  among  the 
society.  For,  like  the  fox  that  had  lost  his  tail, 
the  Freemasons  claim  every  great  man  from  Adam 
down  to  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
certainly  must  have  been  a bold  Freemason  who 
undertook  to  lead  the  Iron  Duke  with  a rope 
round  his  neck,  neither  naked  nor  clothed,  bare- 
footed nor  shod,  as  their  slang  terms  it,  into 
a Masonic  lodge  : but  we  may  for  the  present  let 
that  pass.  One  of  their  rules  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  principle  of  07nne  ignotum  pro  magnijico  estj 
that  if  a man  has  written  a book  that  the  Masons 
could  not  understand,  he  must  have  been  one  of 
their  society.  So  Fludd  and  many  other  of  the 
old  alchemists  have  been  thus  claimed ; the  Mys- 
tics have  been  served  the  same,  even  Emanuel 
Swedenborg  has  been  set  down  as  a Freemason. 
A translation  of  the  Sethos  of  the  Abb6  Terrason 
was  actually  published  as  a Masonic  book  in  a 
Masonic  periodical  a few  years  ago.  But  a brother 
named  Kelly  made  a higher  flight  still  j he 
actually  printed  the  Orhis  Miraculum  of  Lee, 
published  in  1665,  as  his  own,  under  the  title  of 
Solomon's  Temple  Spiritualised.  And  as  Lee’s 
work  was  dedicated  to  the  wardens,  fellows,  and 
students  of  Wadham  College,  so  Kelly  con- 
verted the  dedication  to  all  free  and  accepted 
Masons.  Kelly  published  this  scandalous  theft  as 
a Masonic  book  of  his  own  writing,  in  Dublin, 
1803,  and  subsequently  in  America,  and  by  his 
list  of  subscribers  this  worthy  brother  Mason 
seems  to  have  made  a good  sum  of  money.  Ram- 
say’s Travels  of  Cyrus  has  earned  for  its  author 
the  same  distinction,  the  Freemasons  not  being 
able  to  perceive  that  it  is  simply  a system  of  edu- 
cation for  a young  prince,  an  object  to  which 
Ramsay  had  practically  devoted  his  attention  all 
his  life. 

The  result  of  my  researches  were  that  in  no 
authentic  oi\  impartial  work  is  there  any  account 
of  Ramsay  having  been  a Freemason.  The  story 
that  he  was  one  is  only  founded  on  a speech  said 
to  be  delivered  by  him  as  Grand  Orator  at  the 
initiation  of  a Mason.  No  such  title  as  Grand 
Orator  is  known  among  the  Freemasons  of  either 
England  or  France.  I have  seen  the  speech,  and 
I solemnly  declare  that  it  is  no  more  than  a satire 
upon  the  ignorance  of  Freemasons  and  the  alleged 
pedantry  of  Ramsay.  I am  ashamed  in  ‘‘  N.  & Q.” 
to  name  the  work  in  which  it  is  found,  but  I feel 
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compelled  to  do  so,  and  it  is  in  tlie  Almanacli  des 
Corns,  a periodical  piiblislied  in  Paris,  from  1741 
to  1743.  It  is,  as  its  title  implies,  a liltliy  obscene 
publication  ; so  obscene  that  even  its  Parisian  pub- 
lisher dared  not  to  print  the  word  Paris  on  the 
book:  the  imprint  on  the  first  two  volumes  is 
CoNSTAi^TiNOPLE,  on  the  third  PEKiisr.  We  may 
be  sure  that  Ramsay  has  never  written  a line 
published  in  the  disgusting  Almanach',  and  I feel 
truly  happy  that  I have  at  last  rescued  his  name 
from  a base  but  baseless  stigma. 

This  very  satire  has  since  been  published  as  an 
important  historical  document  in  Lenning’s  great 
work,  the  Encyclopcidie  fur  Freimaurer.  “ This 
encyclopedia,”  says  Flindel  in  his  History,  ‘4s 
one  of  the  richest  sources  of  Masonic  information, 
and  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  for  every 
inquiring  Mason,  and  now  appears  in  a second  edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  revised,  under  the  title  of 
Handhiich  der  FreimaurereiA  My  bookseller  in- 
forms me  that  a new  edition  of  Plindel’s  History 
is  to  be  immediately  published.  I would  humbly 
recommend  these  passages  to  the  editor’s  atten- 
tion. 

Thorey,  in  his  Acta  Latamorum,  Paris,  1815, 
has  acted  in  a precisely  similar  manner.  He  has 
published  the  whole  of  a clever  satire  on  Free- 
masonry, entitled  Tin  Brevet  de  la  Calotte  accorde 
enfaveur  de  tons  les  bons  et  zeles  Francs-Maqons, 
An  association  of  wits,  during  the  Regency  of 
France,  sent  to  any  person  or  persons  who  might 
fail  in  good  manners  or  good  sense  a brevet  or 
commission  entitling  them  to  be  of  the  Regi- 
ment of  Calotte,  and  this  was  the  one  sent  to  the 
Freemasons.  Indeed  it  seems  that  the  Freemasons 
were  too  ridiculous  of  themselves  to  be  sensible  of 
the  shafts  of  ridicule  that  were  launched  against 
them  on  every  side.  Thorey  actually  speaks  of 
the  caricature  of  the  Scald  Miserable  Freemasons 
as  if  it  were  a great  credit  to  the  society,  and  tells 
us  that  there  are  just  two  in  France.  One  of  them 
is  preserved  with  great  care  as  a holy  relic  in  the 
Mother  Lodge  of  the  Philosophic  Rit0  of  France, 
the  other  in  a lodge  at  Douai. 

William  PiEEEETOisr. 

Hounslow. 


FREEMASONRY : GORMOGONS. 

(4t'^S.  iii.  604;  iv.  441.) 

In  the  work  named  at  the  first  reference  I find 
an  account  of  the  “ sublime  assemblee  des  Masons 
africains,  ou  Gomergons,''  pp,  153  to  163.  The 
orthography  is  as  above,  and  not  Gormogons,  as 
in  the  note  of  Me.  Wm.  Pinkeetok.  As  the 
word  is  ‘‘  Gormogons  ” in  the  advertisement 
^[uoted  by  Me.  PixkeetoN,  and  is  also  the  same 
in  the  Funciad,  I presume  that  the  compiler  of 
Les  plus  secrets  My  stores,  etc.,  has  made  a mistake. 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  “ Gormogons  ” ? In 


the  old  book  the  “ order  ” is  represented  as  one  of 
great  antiquity,  and  deriving  its  origin  from  the 
mystic  rites  of  ancient  Egypt;  and  a quotation  is 
given  from  Voyage  du  Sieur  Paid  Lucas  au  Le- 
vatit,*  tome  premier,  pp,  92  and  101,  where  we 
have  an  account  of  two  ‘‘lodges,”  one  at  Naasse, 
in  Egypt,  and  the  other  at  Thebes  ! As  I have 
not  Lucas’s  work,  and  know  not  where  to  find  it, 
I cannot  say  whether  the  references  are  real  or 
fictitious.  In  Les  plus  secrets  MysUres,  etc.,  we 
have  a very  minute  account  of  the  decorations  of 
the  grand  lodge,  or,  as  it  is  called,  “ La  salle  des 
assemblees,”  but  nothing  is  “ devoile  ” about  the 
“ medal  ” inquired  about  by  M.  D.  (4‘^  S.  iv.  253) 
and  explained  by  Me.  W.  Putkeetoh.  The  African 
mystic  word  of  the  order  is  “Sarcopeja,  mot 
egyptien  qui  vent  dire  cercueil,”  and  the  mem- 
bers “ portent  une  petite  croix  sous  laquelle  pend 
une  petite  etoile  dont  la  signification  est  edraros 
'^uKexSs,  ce  qui  vent  dire,  Le  maitre  est  mort.'^ 
The  motto  of  the  Gomergons  is  “ Tilise  sub  teg- 
mine  tutus,”  and  this  legend  is  on  the  hierogly- 
phical  card,  which  is  sent  to  every  member  when 
a lodge  is  summoned  by  the  secretary.  In  1774 
the  order  was  accounted  to  be  ancient,  and  I very 
much  doubt  that  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  or  that  it  is  of  English  origin.  Me. 
PiNKEETON  is  certainly  in  error  as  to  the  origin  of 
“ The  free  and  accepted  Masons.” 

That  the  Gormogons  or  African  masons  are  ex- 
iinct  I also  doubt.  Perhaps  Dr.  Livingstone  may 
have  something  to  say  on  that  head.  The  Gor- 
mogons, it  would  appear  from  Les  plus  secrets 
Mysteres,  etc.,  were  never  very  numerous  : — 

“ Leiirs  membres  sont  trh-rares  d trouver ; mais  ce  sent 
tons  des  gens  de  qualite,  de  distinction,  des  artistes  les 
plus  renommes,  et,  pour  la  plupart,  ce  sont  des  per- 
sonnes  en  service,  qui  out  de  V argent." — p.  163. 

The  cross  is  a prominent  feature  in  the  Gormo- 
gon  mysteries,  and  it  is  always  “la  croix  verte.^' 
1 am  not  a Freemason  of  any  “ order,”  but  I know 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  mankind  who  are, 
and  I should  be  very  loth  to  class  them  as  “ silly  ” 
people,  as  Me.  Pinkeeton'  so  rashly  does.  Mr. 
P.’s  note  is  very  interesting  and  curious,  and  there- 
fore I cannot  but  regret  that  such  an  epithet  as 
“ silly  ” should  be  applied  to  Freemasonry  and 
secret  societies  in  general. 

Stephen  Jackson. 


SHAKESPEARE  GLOSSARIES. 

(pi’  S.  iv.  432,  &c.) 

Me.  Bolton  Coenet  seems  anxious  to  throw 
light  on  some  of  the  obscure  words  and  phrases 
discussed  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  and  I can 
only  regret  that  he  has  not  been  more  successful. 
But,  so  far  as  his  recent  contributions  to  your 

* What  is  known  of  this  author .?  Was  he  English  or 
French,  and  what  is  the  date  of  his  book  ? 
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pages  are  concerned^  lie  has  really  elucidated 
nothing  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  verb  balk,  I have  given 
authoritative  examples  of  its  use  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  one  quoted  by  Me.  Coeistet  from  Wase^ 
and  I could  have  given  many  more  had  there 
been  the  least  necessity  for  multiplying  authori- 
ties. Me.  Coeney  introduces  Wase  with  a flourish 
of  trumpets  as  a new  Shakesperian  glossarist,  and 
parades  the  extract  from  his  dictionary  as  a dis- 
covery. But  in  fact  Wase  has  no  distinctive 
merit  whatever  in  this  respect.  His  explanation 
of  balk,  quoted  so  triumphantly  b}^  Me.  Coeeey, 
is  a mere  commonplace  in  the  dictionaries  of  the 
time.  A similar  entry  occurs  in  the  more  cele- 
brated, and  popular  as  well  as  in  the  more  obscure 
lexicons  of  the  same  class  for  at  least  a hundred 
and  fifty  years ; and  I could  at  once  give  from  them 
half  a dozen  examples  of  the  verb,  some  of  which 
are  fuller  in  explanation  and  more  interesting  than 
the  solitary  one  quoted  by  Me.  Coeney. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  meaning  of  balk,  as 
given  by  Wase  and  quoted  by  Me.  Coeeey,  throws 
no  light  on  Shakespeare’s  peculiar  use  of  the  verb 
in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  This  meaning  was 
known  to  the  commentators,  and  rejected  by  them 
as  giving  no  intelligible  sense  to  the  passage. 
Apart  from  the  detailed  explanations  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Revieiv,  which  connect  the  earlier  and 
generic  meaning  of  balk  Vv^itli  its  rarer  flgurative 
use  by  Shakespeare  and  others,  the  passage  re- 
mains as  unintelligible  as  before.  These  explana- 
tions have,  I believe,  for  the  flrst  time  given  an 
intelligible  and  consistent  sense  to  the  folio 
reading. 

Bor  an  explanation'  of  the  word  windlace,  Me. 
CoEEEY  refers  me  to  Mason  and  Nares.  I have 
Mason’s  Supplement  to  Johnson,  but  the  word 
windlace  does  not  occur  in  it,  and  Nares  can  hardly 
with  justice  be  excepted  from  the  statement  that 
our  lexicographers  have  not  clearly  understood  or 
accurately  explained  the  word.  His  attempted 
explanation  is  virtually  the  same  as  Todd’s,  and 
is  exposed  to  the  same  objection.  Windlace  does 
not  mean  art,  contrivance,  or  even  subtleties. 
These  are  evidently  mere  guesses  at  the  meaning 
of  the  word  from  the  context  in  the  examples 
given  of  its  use,  and  they  well  illustrate  the  loose 
and  inaccurate  explanations  wdiich,  as  I have 
shown,  are  often  found  even  in  the  best  Shake- 
sperian glossaries.  Windlace  means,  as  I have 
said,  a winding,  a circuitous  course,  and  without 
this  knowledge  of  its  exact  literal  signification  it 
is  impossible  to  form  any  distinct  or  accurate 
conception  of  its  flgurative  use  in  Hamlet. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  word,  Me. 
CoENEY  is  so  hopelessly  astray  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  notice  his  statements  except  to  correct 
them.  He  says,  “It  seems  to  me  probable  that 
windelaie,  as  used  by  Fairfax  towards  the  close  of 


the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  earlier  word.”  Fair- 
fax’s translation  was  published  in  1600,  and  the 
examples  of  ivindlacel  have  given  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  are  taken  from  a work  which  appeared 
exactly  thirty- three  years  earlier.  Me.  Coeney 
goes  on : “ What  we  now  call  a windlass  is  printed 
windis  and  windas  in  the  Sea  Grammar  of  Captain 
■Smith,  1027.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  also  has  wyndas, 
but  he  does  not  give  any  reference  to  his  autho- 
rity.” It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  three 
examples  are  merely  different  spellings  not  only 
of  the  same  word  but  of  the  same  form  of  it,  and 
they  prove  nothing  exce|5t  that  the  form  existed, 
which  I presume  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
archaic  or  provincial  English  knows  perfectly  well 
already,  as  it  is  given  in  the  commonest  reference- 
books  on  the  subject.  But  from  his  carefulness 
about  the  date.  Me.  Coeney  appears  to  suppose 
that  his  reference  to  Captain  Smith  has  some 
chronological  value,  as  showing  how  early  the 
word  was  used.  In  this,  however,  he  is,  as  usual, 
mistaken.  Chaucer  uses  ivindas,  and  ivyndas  oc- 
curs nearly  a century  earlier  in  the  metrical 
romance  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  while  xvindis, 
the  northern  form  of  the  same  word,  is  also  in 
very  early  use.  Again,  windas  and  windace  are 
given  as  alternative  forms  for  windlas  and  windelas 
in  different  MSS.  of  the  Rromptorium  Rarvxdorum. 
While  both  forms  occur  thus  early,  ivindlace  must 
be  regarded  as  the  older,  the  termination  lace 
being  the  Anglo-Saxon  Idc,  one  of  the  suffixes  by 
which  nouns  denoting  a state  or  action  are  formed, 
and  which  is  represented  in  modern  English  some- 
times by  las,  sometimes  by  lock,  and  apparently, 
in  one  case  at  least,  by  ledge. 

As  the  article  on  “ Shakesperian  Glossaries” 
seems,  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  stimulating  a good 
deal  of  minute  criticism,  I may  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  correcting  two  verbal  errors  that  were  over- 
looked in  revising  the  proof.  One  is  in  the  quo- 
tation from  Hanilet  (p.  92),  “deductions”  instead 
of  “ directions,”  and  the  other  in  the  last  line  of 
p.  88,  “ folio  ” instead  of  “ quarto.” 

The  Weitee  oe  the  Aeticle  on 
Shakeseeeian  Glossaeies  in  the  “ Edinbuegh 
Review.” 

[This  article  was  in  our  hands  before  the  writer’s  last 
communication  (printed  ante  p.  457)  reached  us. — Ed. 

“ N.  & Q.] 


CHARLES  DUKE  OF  SCHOMBERG. 

S.  X.  4945  4^’’  S.  iv.  414.) 

I do  not  clearly  understand  whether  P.  A.  L. 
knows  of  a portrait  of  this  dulve  or  not.  The  name 
was  doubtless  Schonberg  originally,  but  Frederick 
called  himself  Schomberg  when  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  created  Duke  of  Schomberg,  with 
remainder  to  his  youngest  and  favourite  son 
Charles,  and  after  him  to  Meinhardt,  the  second 
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son,  wlio  was  compensated  for  liis  disappointment 
by  being  created  Duke  of  Leinster.  Duke  Charles 
had  served  in  the  French  and  Prussian  armies 
with  his  father,  and  was  major-general  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  at  the  Boyne.  After  this  he  returned 
to  the  Khine.  Wiliiam  III.,  on  the  temporary 
disgrace  of  his  devoted  follower  Lord  Sydney 
(why  was  he  disgraced  ?)  gave  Duke  Charles  of 
Schomberg  the  1st  Foot  Guards,  and  entrusted 
him  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  Ostend. 
Some  accounts  attribute  this  command  to  Duke 
Meinhardt  of  Leinster.  In  1693  Duke  Charles 
was  sent  to  command  the  English  auxiliaries  in 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  gave  offence 
by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  discipline  in  an  army 
where  every  one  did  as  he  liked.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  took  the  opportunity  at  the  beginning  of 
the  battle  of  Marsiglia  to  publicly  snub  the  Duke 
of  Schomberg  and  order  him  back  to  his  regi- 
ment, which  for  the  rest  of  the  day  he  commanded 
as  a simple  colonel.  His  warnings  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  were  unheeded,  and  the  army  was  de- 
feated. He  then  entreated  Schomberg  to  com- 
mand the  retreat  and  restore  order,  but  he  refused, 
saying  it  was  his  duty  to  overcome  the  enemy  or 
die.  He  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner, and  died  on  parole  at  Turin,  on  October  7. 
I have  portraits  of  Frederick  and  Meinhardt,  but 
none  of  Charles. 

P.  A.  L.  asks  who  was  Frederick’s  wife.  He 
married,  first,  his  cousin  Johanna  Schomberg, 
daughter  of  his  paternal  uncle,  and  secondly. 
Countess  Susanna  d’Harcourt. 

The  inscription  on  his  tomb  in  St.  Patrick’s 
contains  unpleasant  allusions  to  his  descendants, 
who,  though  entreated  by  letters  and  friends, 
declined  to  erect  a monument  in  honour  of  their 
ancestor.  Is  anything  known  of  these  entreaties ; 
by  whom  and  to  whom  were  they  addressed  ? 

HenPvT  F.  Pojtsonby. 


One  of  the  noblest  portraits  of  Frederic  Duke 
of  Schomberg  is  that  after  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  by 
J.  R.  Smith,  in  mezzotinto.  It  represents  the 
duke  on  horseback  in  full  military  costume  of  the 
eriod,  with  flowing  head-dress,  attended  by  a 
lack  page  (who  in  wonder  looks  up  to  his  master) 
and  holds  his  casque  or  helmet.  In  the  distance 
is  a view  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  encampment  of 
King  James’s  army.  Nearer  to  the  duke  are  the 
kettle-drummers  and  trumpeters  of  the  William- 
ite  Guards,  vigorously  beating  and  blowing  their 
respective  warlike  instruments.  It  is  a most 
animated  and  admirably  executed  portrait ; it 
represents  the  features  of  the  Duke  as  those  of  an 
old,  but  vigorous  and  exceedingly  thoughtful 
manj  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it 
is  an  admirable  likeness.  It  is  referred  to  by  your 
correspondent  P.  A.  L.,  but  I think  that  a few 


details  respecting  this  beautiful  specimen  of  art, 
and  valuable  historic  memoir  of  one  of  William’s 
principal  generals,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  I 
possess  a very  fine  copy  of  it. 

Matjeice  Leniha]v. 

Limerick. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  IKON  MASK. 

(Ph  s.  iv.  378.) 

The  notice  of  M.  Topin’s  very  interesting 
paper”  in  Le  Corre&'pondant  relating  to  the  above 
mystery  has  reminded  me  of  it  being  mentioned, 
too,  in  a volume  which  will  not  be  met  so 
much  b}^  the  present  generation  as  it  used  to  be 
some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  I am  alluding  to 
the  very  interesting  Memoires  d\in  Voyageur  qiii 
se  repose  (3  vols.  Paris,  1806),  by  the  amiable  and 
clever  M.  Louis  Dutens.*  He  is  of  opinion  that 
this  Masque  de  Fer,”  who  died  at  the  Bastille 
on  November  19,  1703,  was  the  ^^ministre  d’un 
prince  d’ltalie.” 

“ . . . et  afin  d’aneantir  d’un  seul  mot  tous  les  syst^mes 
imagines  jusqu’ici  pour  resoudre  ce  probleme  historique,  je 
dirai  que  M.  le  due  de  Choiseul  m’a  raconte  plusieurs  fois 
que  Louis  XV lui  avoit  dit  un  jour  qu’il  etoit  instruit  de  la 
verite  de  I’histoire  du  Masque  de  Fer.  Le  due  etoit  fort 
curieux  de  penetrer  ce  mystere,  et  s'avanga  aritant  qu’il 
le  pouvoit,  jusqu’a  prier  sa  Majeste  de  le  lui  devoiler  ; 
mais  il  ne  voulut  jamais  lui  dire  rien  de  plus,  sinon  que, 
de  toutes  les  conjectures  qu’on  avoit  faites  la-dessus,  il 
n’y  en  avoit  pas  une  de  vraie.  Mais  quelque  temps 
apres,  madame  de  Pompadour  ayant  presse  le  Roi  sur 
ce  sujet,  il  lui  dit  que  le  Masque  de  Fer  etoit  un  ininistre 
d’un  prince  d’ltalie  ; et  madame  de  Pompadour  le  dit  a. 
M.  le  due  de  Choiseul.” — Vide  ante,  Memoires^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  204—210. 

M.  Dutens  often  visited  Paris  anterior  to  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  and  knew  much  about 
the  Masque  de  Fer.”  Hiq  Memoires  are  capital 
reading,  and  his  detailed  account  of  the  Masque 
de  Fer  ” well  worth  noticing, 

Heemann  Kindt. 

Germany. 

* Born  at  Tours,  1730  ; died  in  London,  1812.  A 
French  Protestant,  he  came  over  to  England,  where  the 
friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  bestowed  upon 
him  the  fat  living  of  Elsdon  in  Northumberland.  He 
travelled  much  on  the  Continent,  and  became  personally 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  fashionable  and  of  the 
literary  leaders  of  the  last  century.  Being  possessed  of 
fine  taste,  he  wrote  much  on  the  Fine  Arts  (vide  “ proof 
sheets  ” of  the  Universal  Art  Catalogue,  pp.  474,  475). 
His  Tocsin  (Rome,  1769),  which  he  afterwards  called 
Appel  au  hon  sens  (London,  1777),  contains  extremely 
sharp  things  against  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  His  Tables- 
genealoqiques  des  Heros  des  Romans  shows  his  immense 
reading  in  this  sphere  ; but  he  is  best  known  by  his 
Pierres  precieuses  and  by  his  Recherch.es  sur  VOrigine  des 
Recouvertes  attribuees  aux  Modernes  (the  English  transla- 
tion, London,  1769,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  “proof 
sheets,” -is  dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  S.  ^M.  ; — 
Mackenzie  ?)  His  Memoires  show  that  he  remained  at 
heart  as  belonging  to  that  nation  which,  above  all  others,, 
has,  with  the  greatest  esprit,  cultivated  the  art  of  memoir- 
writing. 
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OLD  FRENCH  WORDS. 

(4th  173^  341,) 

I am  miicli  obliged  by  the  handsome  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  services  by  Balch  and  his 
friends  (p.  341)  ; but  as  we  all  equally  desire  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  may  I be  permitted  space  for 
a few  words  of  comment  on  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  us  ? I am  sure  they  will  forgive 
my  freedom. 

Oure. — This  word  (from  Latin  oper-is)  was 
spelt  overe,  uvre,  oevre,  and  oure  in  Norman  texts 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  forms,  all  ex- 
cept the  second,  are  found  in  Grosseteste’s  Chas- 
teau  d'  Amour  : the  last  in  — 

“ II  nus  doint  ses  cures  fere, 

E nus  defende  de  contrere”; 

that  is,  May  He  (God)  grant  us  his  works  to 
do,  and  defend  us  from  evil.”  It  survives  in 
English,  as  a factor  in  md^viure—m^inceiivre.  The 
old  verb  cuvrir,  covrir^  also  became  in  English 
cou)'e  and  cure  (Capgrave).  Ouvre,  then,  appears 
to  be  inadmissible,  and  oure  to  be  the  proper  form. 

lieuse. — I do  not  see  the  difficulty  of  receiving 
my  interpretation.  Hues  is  a variant  of  huis,  and 
heuse  is  a perfectly  allowable  variant  of  hues ; and 
moreover,  ^^the  doors  of  the  new  apartment  or 
palace,”  as  it  might  be  translated,  gives  quite  as 
good  a sense  as  the  ‘^door-posts”  or  “jambs.” 
To  refer  the  meaning  then  to  heuse,  hose  is  un- 
necessary— besides  that,  the  form  huisses,  at  least 
in  old  French,  is  perhaps  doubtful.  I have  never 
met  with  it  myself. 

Escroitz  is  not  explained  to  my  satisfaction  by 
escroizez,  which  must  be  very  rare.  The  only 
other  word  with  which  escroitz  has  even  a resem- 
blance in  form  is  eseroistre,  to  grow  larger  ] but 
then  its  participle  is  escreu. 

Luk. — That  luquer,  regarder,  is  argot  of  Nor- 
mandy, though  it  may  be,  as  reluquer,  of  Paris 
as  well,  is  evident  from  “je  m’y  trainis  pour  y 
luquer''  {Muse  normande,  17th  century).  Reluque 
is,  however,  now  the  word  in  the  Norman  patois 
of  Pont-Audemer.  (See  Vasnier’s  Glossary,  1862.) 

Oelez. — Balch  has  here,  I believe,  hit  the  blot. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  initial  n has  been 
accidentally  dropped  j and  the  rather,  that  noeler, 
noeillier,  are  found  as  variants  of  nieler  (not  nieller). 
The  past  participle  would  be  noelez,  noeilez,  which 
is  just  the  word  wanted. 

Sorrez. — The  fact  that  the  MS.  has  the  variants 
surorez  and  so7'iez  prevents  me  from  giving  up 
my  interpretation  of  this  word.  The  word  saure 
is  an  adjective,  not  a participle,  connected  with 
the  verb  saurer,  to  dry  in  the  smoke,  and  hence 
means  properly  reddish-brown.  A hareng  saur  is 
vulgo  a red  herring — an  epithet  which  suits  the 
case  of  the  fish,  but  not  that  of  an  article  de 
luxe.  We  have  a derivative,  no  doubt,  in  “a 
sorrel  horse  but  here  again  we  see  the  reference 


to  the  meaning  of  the  verb  saurer.  Such  a guess 
as  this  seems  to  me,  I confess,  to  corrupt  the  very 
first  principles  of  etymology,  and  to  maintain  its 
traditional  uncertainty. 

Seule  dor. — This  expression  still  remains,  I ven- 
ture to  say,  unexplained  by  sol  d'or. 

Botrasse. — Batrasse  I do  not  know.  The  old 
word  is  hoterel,  houteidl,  which,  used  in  the  sub- 
ject case,  would  be  hoteraus,  hotei'iaus  (see  Burguy). 
The  form  hotrasse  I cannot  explain.  It  seems 
anomalous,  perhaps  corrupted. 

Bolle. — The  passage  is — “Une  bolle  dargent 
pour  la  cuysyne.  What  a “ bullet”  has  to  do  in 
the  kitchen  I do  not  see,  unless  intended  to  form 
a part  of  the  ^^hatterie  de  cuisine”!  But  this  is 
quite  a new  idea,  and  perhaps  hardly  to  be 
entertained. 

Mof. — Muids  is  the  original  form  from  modius. 
This  appears  also  as  muis  and  mux. 

J.  Bathe. 

4,  Kildare  Gardens. 


Thomas  Eowlandsoh  (4‘^  S.  iv.  89,  490.) — I 
have  in  my  possession  several  impressions  of  a 
portrait  of  T.  Rowlandson,  the  caricaturist,  cle- 
verly etched  by  T.  H.  Parker  of  London.  If 
W.  P.  will  send  me  his  address,  I will  forward 
him  a copy.  Johh  Stensoh. 

85,  Bridge  Row  W est,  Battersea,  S.W. 

“The  Redbeeast  : ABeetoh  Legend  ” (4^^  S. 
iv.  390,  507.) — I should  like  to  be  kindly  allowed 
to  state  that,  when  I composed  the  little  poem 
that  bears  the  above  title,  the  only  writings  I 
was  acquainted  with  on  the  subject  were  the  two 
I have  referred  to.  By  the  by,  the  printer  has 
by  mistake  set  up  the  preceding  part  of  my  com- 
munication to  “ N.  & Q.”  in  quotation  type  (with 
inverted  commas),  while  my  reference  to  my  au- 
thorities is  duly  given  in  larger  type.  Readers 
may  infer  that  in  the  preceding  part  I quote 
from  some  other  writer,  forgetting  to  add  his 
name,  &c. 

I have  not  seen  till  now  the  little  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  which  is  attributed,  in  all  probabi- 
lity correctly,  to  Bishop  Doane.  With  all  respect 
to  the  lamented  author,  I would  venture  to  remark 
an  inconsistency  in  it,  which,  I think,  somewhat 
mars  its  charms.  The  first  stanza  begins  thus  : — 
“ Sweet  Robin  ! I have  heard  them  say, 

That  thou  wert  there  upon  the  day 
That  Christ  was  crowned  in  cruel  scorn. 

And  bore  away  one  bleeding  thorn.” 

And  the  second  stanza  begins,  consistently  enough, 
thus  — 

“ Sweet  Robin ! would  that  I might  be 
Bathed  in  my  Saviour’s  blood  like  thee  ; 

Bear  in  my  breast,  whate’er  the  loss. 

The  bleeding  blazon  of  the  cross  ! ” 

But  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  of  the  first  stanza 
give  a totally  different  way  of  accounting  for  the 
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redness  of  the  Third’s  Ibreast ; the  writer,  forgetting 
or  ignoring,  the  attribution  of  the  redness  to  the 
stain  of  Christ’s  blood,  goes  on  with  the  tradition 
as  follows : — 

“ That  so  the  blush  upon  thy  breast, 

In  shameful  sorrow  was  imprest.” 

This  latter  notion  would  be  a charming  variation 
enough  of  the  story,  but,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
should  not  be  mixed  up  with  that  form  of  it 
which  is  given  in  Communications  with  the  Unseen 
World  (p.  26),  and  which  is,  for  aught  I know,  the 
only  traditional  version  of  the  touching  legend. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  I would  add  that  I 
should  feel  obliged  if  any  one  would  let  me  know 
of  any  publication  or  publications  in  which  my 
little  poem  has  been  honoured  with  reprinting. 
I am  told  that,  a short  time  since,  the  owner  or 
dispenser  of  a circulating  library  at  Brighton 
pointed  out  the  poem,  with  some  eulogistic 
remark,  in  a publication  wherein  my  name  was 
not  appended  to  it,  as,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
English  Lyrics.  John  Hoskyns-Abeahall. 

Combe  Vicarage,  near  Woodstock. 

Inn  Signs  painted  by  Eminent  Aetists  (2'"'^ 
S.  ix.  291.) — At  Montmorency,  near  Paris,  famous 
for  its  good  cherries,  and  where  the  good  bour- 
geois de  Paris  ” love  to  stroll  about  on  donkeys  in 
that  beautiful  valley  and  wood,  many  artists  are 
wont  to  go  and  take  some  rest  (if  rest  it  can  be 
called)  after  their  weekly  avocations.  One  day 
Carle  Vernet  and  rran9ois  Gerard  went  there 
with  light  hearts  and  light  purses.  When  night 
came  on  — after  having  enjoyed  themselves  to 
their  hearts’  content,  and  had  a good  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  du  Cheval  Blanc — at  the  end  of  the 
day,  too,  came  ^ le  quart  d’heure  de  Eabelais,’ 
toujours  si  difficile  a digerer  ” and,  to  their  great 
dismay,  they  found  that  they  had  not  where- 
with to  pay  the  bill  of  fare ! So  they  proposed 
by  way  of  remuneration  to  paint  each  of  them  a 
white  horse,  to  put  on  each  side  of  the  sign  out- 
side the  inn.  Mine  host,  a lover  of  artists  if  not 
of  art,  good-humouredly  acceded — and  he  was  in 
the  sequel  amply  rewarded : for  many  were  the 
guests  who  were  for  years  attracted  to  his  inn,  in 
hopes  of  seeing  the  works  of  these  two  eminent 
artists,  which  after  a short  while  he  took  into  the 
house,  that  they  might  not  be  injured,  but  be 
productive.  P,  A.  L. 

Amicia,  Dahghtee  oe  Hhgh  Kevelioc  (4*^  S. 
iv.  334,  419.)— I am  obliged  to  Heementehde 
for  the  reply  to  my  query ; but  there  seems  to  be 
so  much  doubt,  and  I can  find  so  little  satisfaction 
in  the  attempt  to  derive  the  descent  from  Amicia 
through  the  channel  of  Hugh  Audley,  first  lord 
of  the  younger  branch,  that  I cannot  but  think 
that  Sir  Thomas  Mainwaring  must  have  referred 
to  some  other  link  of  connection.  Would  it  be 
through  a Welsh  medium,  as  Bertred  the  daugh- 


ter of  Amicia  left  a daughter  Emma,  who  married 
Griffin,  son  of  Madoc,  Lord  of  Bromefield  and  all 
the  territory  of  Mailour  Saesneg — a person,  says 
Dug’dale  {Baronage^  title  Audley),  of  great  power 
in  Wales. 

I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Welsh 
genealogy  to  know  whether  this  line  would  con- 
nect itself  with  the  Tudors,  and  so  with  the  royal 
family.  It  is  certainly  singular  that  Sir  Thomas 
Mainwaring  should  never  have  mentioned  this 
descent  in  any  of  the  tracts  published  in  the  life- 
time of  Sir  Peter  Leycester ; and  equally  so  that 
in  the  splendid  folio  now  at  Peover,  compiled  by 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  containing  a most  elaborate 
genealogy  and  chartulary  of  the  Mainwarings,  no 
reference  of  an}"  kind  is  made  to  the  collateral 
line  of  the  royal  descent  from  Amicia.  Without 
impeaching  Sir  Thomas  Mainwaring’s  accuracy  as 
a genealogist,  I confess  I should  have  been  better 
satisfied  as  to  the  reality  of  this  descent  if  the 
statement  had  been  made  in  Sir  Peter  Leycester’s 
lifetime,  who  would  at  once  have  rejected  and 
put  an  extinguisher  upon  it,  if  he  felt  that  it  did 
not  rest  on  incontrovertible  grounds,  though  the 
disclaimer  would  have  deprived  him  of  the  honour 
of  being  collaterally  related  to  ‘^most  of  the 
great  families  in  England,  his  Gracious  Sovereign 
Charles  the  2“^,  and  many  other  great  Kings  and 
Queens.”  Sir  Peter  was  a thoroughly  honest 
and  single-minded  searcher  after  truth,  and  no 
personal  feelings  ever  interfered  with  his  straight- 
forward pursuit  of  it  in  the  slightest  degree. 

P.  0.  S. 

Bells  eoe  Dissenting  Chapels  (4*^  S.  iv. 
55,  82,  123,  267,  350,  370.)— Mr.  Murphy  informs 
me  that  the  weight  of  the  tenor,  or  largest  bell 
cast  by  him  for  the  Koman  Catholic  cathedral 
in  Thurles,  is  nearly  thirty-tv/o  hundredweight, 
and  that  this  bell  is  considered  the  largest  in  the 
key  of  D natural  ringing  in  peal  in  the  United 
Kingdom — the  average  weight  of  bells  in  that 
key  being  twenty-six  hundredweight.  The  peal 
of  eight  bells  at  Thurles  weighs  five  and  three- 
quarter  tons.  J.  G. 

Hull. 

Still  Watees  ehn  deep”  S.  iv.  133.) — 
Have  not  the  words  of  this  proverb  become  trans- 
posed ? Ought  it  not  to  be — Deep  waters  run 
still  ” ? Waters  cannot  accurately  be  said  to  ^‘run 
deep”;  they  may,  however,  run  still.”  The 
depth  is  the  cause  of  the  stillness,  not  the  effect, 
as  the  present  wording  seems  to  convev. 

^ W.  C.  J. 

Micah  Hall  (4^^  S.  iv.  294,  370,  421.) — Your 
correspondents  G.  H.  S.  and  B.  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  date  of  this  gentleman’s  death:  the  former 
giving  the  9th,  and  tbe  latter  the  14th  of  May, 
1804.  There  is  also  a difference  in  the  inscrip- 
tion : the  word  sum  in  the  quotation  of  one  cor- 
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respondent  "being  ahii  in  tliat  of  fhe  otlier.  As 
to  Loth  points,  Y/ho  hs  correct?  J.  Manuel. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Violet;  ok,  the  Danseuse  ” (4‘^  S.  iv.  176, 
S24,  397,  490,  492.) — I distinctly  remember  being 
told  by  the  late  Miss  F.  Marryat  that  Violet  the 
Danseum  was  written  by  her  father  the  cele- 
brated Capt.  Frederick  Marryat,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  authorship  was  never  ackno^v- 
ledged.  Kose. 

If  Violet  was  published  about  forty  years  ago, 
I recollect  hearing  it  said  at  the  time  that  it  was 
written  by  the  present  Lord  Londonderry.  E, 

It  has  long  been  well  understood  in  this  city 
that  Lady  Malet,  vdfe  of  Sir  Alex.  Malet,  former 
ambassador  here  from  England  to  the  Federal 
Diet,  was  the  author  of  the  same.  The  novel 
was  republished  in  Frankfort  by  Jugel,  a book- 
seller. I have  also  understood  that  Dion  Bou- 
cicault  wrote  a comedy  founded  upon  this  novel. 
Do  any  of  your  readers  know  whether  this  be  so 
or  not?  " W.  W.  M. 

Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany. 

Majok  Andkee  Letter  to  Washington  (4^^ 
S.  iv.  3S7). — I beg  to  refer  K.  T.  Y.  to  the  follow- 
ing work,  of  Avhich  one  hundred  copies  only  have 
been  printed  for  private  distribution,  but  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum : — 

“History  of  West  Point  and  its  Military  Importance 
during  the  American  Eevolution  : and  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  the  United  States’  Military  Academy".  By 
Captain  Edward  C.  Boynton,  A.M.,  Adjutant  of  the 
Military  Academy.  New  York.  1864.”  fLarge  8vo., 
pp.  408:] 

Pp.  131-147  inclusive  contain  all  the  correspond- 
ence relating  to  the  trial,  or  rather  ^^examination  ” 
of  Major  Andre,  including  the  last  communication 
which  he  addressed  to  Washington. 

^ From  the  gallant  author’s  preface  I gather  that 
his  compilation  is  based  partly  upon  the  published 
writings  of  others,  and  partly  upon  original  papers 
and  documents  in  the  keeping  of  “ The  Custodian 
of  the  Records  of  the  [U.  S.  Military]  Academy 
at  West  Point.”  The  MS.  in  question  is  there- 
fore preserved  in  that  institution.  Z. 

The  original  of  Major  Andre’s  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, respecting  which  K.  T.  V.  inquires  in 
& Q.”  of  the  6th  instant,  is  lodged  in  this 
department.  W.  Hunter,  Second  Assist.  Sec. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  Nov.  17,  1869. 

Portrait  of  Robert  Burns  (4^^  S.  iv.  274, 
618.) — In  several  numbers  of  N.  & Q.”  you 
have  inquiries  after  a miniature  of  Robert  Burns 
which  I suspect  is  in  my  possession.  It  differs 
from  Nasmyth’s,  and  the  numerous  small  copies 
of  it,  in  having  an  inclination  of  the  head  towards 
the  left  shoulder  instead  of  the  right,  as  well  as 


in  being  more  intellectual,  and  at  a much  later 
period,  probably  when  he  was  thirty-five  or  thirty- 
six  years  of  age.  It  is  set  in  gold,  with  hair  at 
the  back,  which  seems  too  grey  to  have  been  his 
own ) is  glazed  on  both  sides,  and  on  the  frame  is 
engraved  ‘^Robert  Burns.”  I bought  it  about 
eight  years  ago  by  public  auction,  and  I remem- 
ber that  it  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  some 
member  of  the  family ; but  I have  not  been  able 
to  clear  up  its  history  or  mystery.  Four  of  the 
engraved  portraits  happen  to  have  been  published 
by  me,  as  I purchased  the  copyright  and  plates  of 
Currie  and  Cromek’s  edition,  including  that  re- 
vised by  Gilbert  Burns  in  1820,  Allan  Cunning- 
ham’s in  1834,  and  two  other  editions;  but  I 
have  none  of  them  before  me.  H.  G.  Bohn. 

18,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Throwing  the  Shoe  (4*’’  S.  ii.  343.) — 

“At  a Jewisli  marriage  I was  standing  by  the  bride- 
groom when  the  bride  entered.  As  she  crossed  the 
threshold  he  stooped  and  struck  her  with  the  heel  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  I at  once  saw  the  interpretation  of  the 
passage  of  Scripture,  respecting  the  transfer  of  the  shoe  to 
another,  in  case  the  brother-in-law  did  not  exercise  his 
privilege.  The  slipper  in  the  East  being  taken  off  indoors, 
is  at  hand  to  administer  correction,  and  is  here  used  to 
signify  the  obedience  of  the  wife  and  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  husband.  The  Highland  custom  is  to  strike  for  good 
luck,  as  they  say,  with  an  old  shoe.  Little  do  they 
suspect  the  meaning  implied.” — Urquhart’s  Pillars  of 
Hercules. 

The  passage  referred  to  is  Deuteronomy  xxv.  9 ; 

“Then  shall  his  brother’s  wife  come  unto  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  elders  and  loose  her  shoe  from  off  her 
foot  and  spit  in  his  face  and  answer  and  say  : So  shall  it 
be  done  unto  that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother’s 
house.” 

From  these  lines  of  Hey  wood’s  : — 

“ And  home  again  hitherward  quick  as  a bee. 

Now,  for  good  luck,  cast  an  old  shoe  at  me.” 

And  these  of  Ben  Jonson  : — 

“ Hurl  after  me  an  old  shoe. 

I’ll  be  merry  whatever  I’ll  do.” 

Throwing  a shoe  for  luck  is  not  peculiar  to 
marriages.  J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

A Pope’s  Bull  S.  iv.  437.)  — The  late 
Admiral  Smyth,  in  his  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects, 
i.  231,  1844,  says,  when  speaking  of  Halley’s 
comet : — 

“ In  1456  it  came  with  a tail  60°  in  length,  and  of  a 
vivid  brightness  ; which  splendid  train  affrighted  all 
Europe,  and  spread  consternation  in  every  quarter.  To 
its  malign  influences  were  imputed  the  rapid  successes  of 
Mahomet  II.,  which  then  threatened  all  Christendom. 
The  general  alarm  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  conduct 
of  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  who,  though  otherwise  a man  of 
abilities,  was  but  a poor  astronomer;  for  that  pontiff 
daily  ordered  the  church  bells  to  be  rung  at  noontide, 
extra  Ave  Marias  to  be  repeated,  and  a special  protest 
and  excommunication  was  composed,  exorcising  equally 
the  devil,  the  Turks,  and  the  comet.” 

The  same  story,  with  slight  variations,  is  given 
by  Dr.  Lardner  {Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  ii. 
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79,  1854),  wlio  says,  the  pope  in  the  same  hull 
exorcised  the  Turks  and  the  comet.”  See  also 
Olmsted’s  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens^  p.  298, 1850. 

Wm.  Pengellt. 

Lamorna,  Torquay. 

Fall  oe  Dunbak  Castle  (4*^  S.  iv.  408.) — 
H.  R.’s  note  must  cause  regret  to  many  that  no 
photograph  or  reliable  drawing  seems  ever  to 
have  been  taken  of  these  ruins,  truly  said  by  him 
to  be  among  the  oldest  heraldic  memorials  in  the 
country.  Billings  does  not  give  them  in  his 
Baronial  Antiquities,  though  he  figures  the  neigh- 
bouring ruin  of  Tantallon,  certainly  not  superior 
in  historic  interest  (though  possibly  in  size)  to 
Dunbar,  which  was  reckoned  in  its  palmy  days 
one  of  the  keys  of  Scotland.  Since,  however,  the 
arms  of  the  Dunbars  probably  now  lie  as  low  and 
shattered  as  their  power  in  the  Merse,  and  beyond 
the  limner’s  art,  my  object  is  to  call  attention  to 
another  Dunbar  relic  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  the 
heraldry  of  which  is,  I believe,  well  worthy  of 
notice.  This  is  the  castle  of  Mochrum  in  Wig- 
townshire, on  the  ruined  gateway  of  which,  I was 
once  informed  by  a friend,  the  arms  of  Dunbar  and 
Bandolph  may  be  traced.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  are  of  nearly  equal  antiquity 
with  those  which  have  just  perished.  The  barony 
of  Mochrum  was  confirmed  by  David  II.  to  Earl 
George  in  1368,  and  had  previously  belonged  to 
his  father  Earl  Patrick  (Peg.  Mag.  Sig.).  It 
passed  to  a cadet,  with  whose  female  descendants 
it  remained  till  last  century,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  Marquess  of  Bute.  Perhaps  some  one  will 
favour  us  with  an  accurate  description  of  the  arms 
on  Mochrum  Castle,  and  thus  rescue  them  from 
oblivion.  They  are  not  given  in  Billings’  work 
or,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  in  any  other. 

Anglo-Scotijs. 

Watlikg  ok  Watland  Family  (4*^^  S.  iv. 
435.) — It  may  interest  your  correspondent  W.  C. 
to  be  informed,  that  some  years  since  there  was  a 
family  named  Way  land  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Peldon,  Essex.  In  Peldon  church- 
yard is  an  altar  tomb  in  memory  of  some  members 
of  the  family.  Unless  my  memory  misleads  me 
the  last  inscription  on  the  tomb  refers  to  Eachel 
Wayland,  who  married  Eobert  Tabrum  of  Apton 
Hall,  Canewdon,  whose  cousin  Arthur  Tabrum 
married  Mary  Walford,  granddaughter  of  John 
Walford  by  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Valentine 
Disbrowe,  son  of  John  Disbrowe  by  Jane,  sister 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  the  Protector. 

E.  D.  Dawsoh-Dueeield,  LL.D. 

Sephton  Rectory,  Liverpool. 

^^Eecognitio  Futijea”  (4^*^  S.  iv.  313,  419.) — 
Has  F.  M.  J.  consulted  the  Catalogue  of  Works 
relating  to  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Destiny  of  the 
Soul,”  by  Ezra  Abbot,  which  is  appended  to  W. 
E.  Alger’s  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 


Future  Life,  Philadelphia,  1864,  8vo  ? It  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  bibliographical  monographs 
ever  compiled  j and  among  the  5300  titles  it  con- 
tains, F.  M.  J.  will  no  doubt  find  that  of  the  book 
he  seeks,  if  it  exist.  Molini  & Gkeeh. 

27,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 

Should  I be  asking  too  great  a favour  from  J.  H. 
if  I crave  the  loan  of  the  manuscript  he  men- 
tions ? I shall  take  the  utmost  care  of  the  same. 

Francis  M.  Jackson. 

Portland  Street,  Manchester. 

Smoterlich  (4^'’  S.  iv.  408.) — I do  not  think 
that  the  word  smoter  can  be  made  into  synooth  by 
any  known  ordinary  philological  process.  The 
usual  meaning  of  smoter  is  known  to  be  smut  or 
dirt,  and  Chaucer  is  himself  an  authority  for  this, 
as  he  says  the  knight's  gepoun  ” was  al  by- 
smotered  with  his  habergeoun.’  Tyrwhitt  so  ex- 
plains the  word,  and  evidently  intimates  that  his 
only  difficulty  is  to  understand  the  general  drift 
of  the  passage — a difficulty  under  which  every 
other  editor  has  also  laboured.  Now  the  mean- 
ing which  I believe  to  be  the  true  one  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  reading  frequently  Langland’s 
pointed  remarks  upon  the  feelings  then  current 
in  England  about  illegitimacy.  So  here  the  ex- 
planation is,  that  the  miller’s  wife  was  smoterlich, 
i.  e.  besmirched  or  tainted  in  her  good  fame,  be- 
cause she  was  illegitimate  in  birth.  The  miller 
chose  her  because  she  was  of  noble  kin  ” — viz, 
the  daughter  of  no  less  a personage  than  the 

parson  of  the  town  j ” but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  although  many  of  the  secular  clergy  were 
married,  their  marriage  was  always  called  con- 
cubinage, and  their  children  somewhat  tainted  in 
name,  or,  as  Chaucer  says,  somdel  smoterlich.” 
This  explanation  is  the  only  one  that  will  explain 
the  whole  context,  from  line  twenty-two  to  line 
forty-eight.  Observe  how  anxious  the  parson  was 
to  get  the  miller  for  his  son-in-law,  for  he  offered 
him  many  a panne  of  bras  ” to  secure  the 
alliance.  The  miller,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted 
a wife  who  had  been  well  brought  up,  and  who 
was  a maid.  The  girl  herself  gained  by  the 
alliance ; for,  after  her  marriage,  no  one  durst  call 
her  anything  but  madame.  Before  that,  no  doubt, 
she  had  often  heard  whisperings  about  her  own 
doubtful  claims  to  society,  and  these  rumours  had 
soured  her  temper,  and  made  her  deyne  as 
water  in  a dich,”  a phrase  which  I have  explained 
in  my  notes  to  the  Crede,  p.  44.  She  thought 
ladies  ought  to  spare  herf  says  Chaucer,”  “ be- 
cause of  her  kindred  and  her  bringing  up''' i.  e. 
they  ought  to  forego  their  remarks  because  she 
was,  after  all,  of  noble  kin,  and  her  father  had  taken 
pains  to  have  her  educated  in  a nunnery.  I cannot 
see  how  any  other  explanation  of  smoterlich  can 
give  the  least  point  to  the  phrase  hir  thoughte 
ladies  oughten  hir  to  spare.” 
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Me.  Aedis  adduces  the  word  smoter  in  another 
quotation,  which  HalliwMl  does  not  explain.  But 
this  is  a totally  different  icord.  This  second  smoter 
is  the  same  as  the  provincial  smootyfaced,  so 
well  explained  in  Atkinson’s  Cleveland  Glossary. 
It  means  hypocritically  bashful  or  slily  modest, 
and  is  of  Scandinavian  origin. 

Waltee  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Deeoe’s  Histoet  oe  the  Devil  ” S.  iv. 
409.) — For  the  sake  of  accuracy,  which  is  one 
of  the  leading  principles  of  & Q.,”  may  I 
enter  a protest  against  any  work  of  Defoe’s  being 
called  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  except  our  old  and  gene- 
ral favourite  Hohinson  Crusoe  ? I would  ask, 
what  constitutes  a masterpiece  ? and  whether 
universal  recognition  of  merit  is  not  to  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  along  with  the  considerations  that 
only  influence  the  uncritical  few  ? But  even  sup- 
posing that  the  popular  voice  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  upon — a question  wdiich  is  open  to  wide 
discussion — in  what  respect  can  the  History  of 
the  Devil  be  pronounced  superior  to  JRohinson 
Crusoe  f 

The  point  may  scarcely  be  worth  raising ; but 
really  there  are  so  many  newfangled  ideas  abroad 
just  now,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  so  eagerly 
caught  at,  that  it  appears  to  me  desirable  at  times 
to  stand  up  and  do  battle  on  behalf  of  good  old 
notions  and  institutions.  J.  W.  W. 

SiE  William  Eogee,  Knt.  (4^^^  S.  iv.  167, 
342.)— The  charters  connected  with  the  Marywell 
property,  the  casts  from  the  seals  of  which  Me. 
J.  C.  Bogee  furnished  to  Me.  Laihg,  were  pro- 
bably transferred,  with  other  title-deeds,  to  Mr. 
Meek,  conformably  to  usage,  on  the  sale  of  the 
estate  by  the  last  Koger  proprietor.  A reference 
to  Mr.  Meek  would  easily  ascertain  the  fact  of 
their  existence. 

Desiring  to  make  the  inquiry,  I turned  to  the 
last  County  Directory  of  Scotland,  edited  by  Mr. 
Haliburton  of  the  General  Post-office,  Edinburgh, 
which  contains  the  address  of  every  place  to 
which  the  post  has  access  in  Scotland,  but  the 
name  of  Meek  does  not  appear  in  it,  and  the  only 
Marywell  is  the  village  of  that  name  near  Ar- 
broath. 

As  the  inquiry  is  not  without  some  historical 
interest,  perhaps  Me.  Eogee  will  be  good  enough 
to  let  us  know  where  Mr.  Meek  or  his  representa- 
tives are  to  be  found,  and  also  in  what  part  of 
Scotland  the  manor  of  Marywell  is  situated. 

Anglo-Scottjs,  in  alluding  to  Eamsay,  another 
favourite  of  James  III.,  whose  title  of  Earl  Both- 
well^  and  Castle  of  Crichton  was  conferred  on 
Patrick  Hepburn  Lord  Hales,  refers  to  him  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Eamsays  of  Balmain.  But  Eam- 
say,  the  favourite,  sunk  into  oblivion  at  an  early 
date,  having,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  re- 


turned to  Scotland  after  his  deprivation  and 
banishment,  in  the  character  of  an  English  spy, 
and  died  in  obscurity  circa  1513.  W.  E. 

Snib  the  Dooe  (4‘^  S.  iv.  336.) — Dean  Eamsay 
is  in  error  in  describing  snih  and  snech  as  synonym- 
ous, differing  only  in  the  one  being  the  patois  of 
the  other.  Both  terms  are  in  common  use  on 
the  Borders,  and  have  well-defined,  distinct 
meanings. 

In  Sibbald’s  Glossary  {Chronicle  of  Scottish 
Poetry,  iv.  1802),  an  excellent  philological  com- 
pendium, we  find  — 

^‘Sneck,  snekk,  a lock  or  rather  some  rude  fastening  of 
a door.” 

And  — 

‘^Snyb,  snib,  to  cut  off,  to  check.  I shall  snib  you  from 
that,  i.  e.  cut  off  the  means  by  which  you  might  be  able, 
&c. ; from  Teut.  snippen,  priecidere,  prsesecare.” 

In  ordinary  parlance,  the  S7ieck  of  the  door,  is 
the  usual  fastening  found  in  cottages,  of  an  iron- 
bar  or  tongue,  moving  vertically  in  a loop  inside 
the  door,  which  falls  into  a notch  inserted  in  the 
lintel,  and  opens  from  without  by  pressing  on  a 
latch. 

The  snih  is  a small  piece  of  wood,  by  inserting 
which  into  the  loop  the  S7ieck  becomes  fast  and 
cannot  be  raised  from  the  outsider  and  in  later 
and  more  civilised  times  the  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  bolt  now  attached  to  all  door-locks. 

To  sneck  the  door,  therefore,  is  simply  to  close 
the  door,  leaving  it  free  to  any  one  to  enter ; but 
to  snih  the  door  is  to  fasten  it  securely,  and  bar 
the  entrance  of  all  intruders.  W.  E. 

Peppeehill  (4‘^  S.iv.  390.) — Sir  John  Talbot, 
Knt.  of  Grafton,  resided  at  Pepperhill  parish, 
Albrighton,  1605-1609  interred  at  ^Albrighton 
30  Jan.  1610.  His  grandmother  wal  Margaret, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Adam  Troutbeck.  She 
took  the  manor  of  Albrighton  into  the  Talbot 
family.  John  Troutbeck  died  possessed  of  it, 
37  Hen.  VI.  Hhbeet  Smith. 

Poem  oh  the  Wte  (4**^  S.  iv.  411.) — The  fol- 
lowing may  probably  be  the  poem  inquired  after 
by  G.  E.  D. 

“The  Banks  of  Wye;  a Poem  in  Four  Books.  By 
Eobert  Bloomfield,  Author  of  The  Farmer's  Boy,  &c. 
Second  ed.  corrected.”  Sm.  8vo,  London,  1813,  pp.  133. 

A sonnet  ‘^Written  during  an  Excursion  on 
the  Eiver  Wye,  by  Moonlight,”  will  be  found  in  • 

“ The  Excursion  down  the  Wye  from  Ross  to  Mon- 
mouth, &c.  By  Charles  Heath,  Printer.”  8vo,  Mon- 
mouth, 1799. 

Here  is  also  reprinted  a Pastoral  Ballad  ” by 
Miss  Seward,  from  a collection  of  the  poems  of 
that  lady,  called  Lla^igolleii  Vale,  published  isa 
1796.  William  BateSo 

Birmingham. 
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PoMPHEETT  Mileoeeee  S.  iv.  410.)  — 

Miibourne^  Pontefract. — A.  Tr.  LL.B.  1683.” 
Cantah,  Graduati,  1787,  p.  265.  W.  C.  B. 

Mephistopheles  on  the  Stage  (4^*^  S.  iv. 
254.) — Of  tlie  notorious  Geceral  John  Tzerclaes, 
Count  Tilli,  who  is  said  to  have  begun  by  being 
a Jesuit,  and  whose  memory  is  damned  to  ever- 
lasting fame  and  shame  for  his  wanton  dereliction 
of  all  honourable  feeling  and  every  principle  of 
humanity  in  the  atrocious  three  days’  sack  of 
Magdeburg  in  1631, 1 have  several  portraits,  one 
of  which,  engraved  by  Chevillet  after  Kilian, 
with  his  hair  standing  on  end,  his  glassy  eyes, 
turned-up  eyebrows  and  moustachio,  strongly  re- 
minds one,  as  D.  Blaie  said,  of  Betzsch’s  spirited 
outline  of  Mephistopheles  in  Goethe’s  Faust,  and 
like  him  I think  the  German  artist  may  very 
aptly  have  chosen  the  hero  of  Magdeburg  for  a 
proper  type  of  the  carnal  fiend.  It  is  to  Tilli 
the  library  of  the  Vatican  is  indebted  for  many, 
of  its  most  valuable  MSS.  and  books,  which  he 
robbed  the  Palatinate  library  at  Heidelberg  of, 
and  presented  to  Pope  Gregory  XV.  P.  A.  L. 

Dinnee  Custom  (4^*^  S.  iv.  409.) — I am  not 
able  to  say  when  the  custom  of  going  in  to  dinner 
arm-in-arm  began  in  England,  but  I know  a 
house  in  Scotland  (the  owner  of  which  is,  per- 
haps, a little  “ old-fashioned  ” in  more  ways  than 
one)  where  the  lady  of  the  house  — or,  in  her 
absence,  the  nearest  female  relative  present-— 
leads  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  followed  by  the 
other  ladies  in  single  file,  the  gentlemen  bringing 
up  the  rear.  A.  M.  S. 

It  was  in  my  mother’s  come  out”  days — say 
about  1790 — that  she  first  met  with  accept  my 
arm,”  which  shocked  her  sense  of  propriety  much. 
It  was  on  board  of  a man-of-war  in  Leith  Hoads, 
and  she  spoke  with  indignation  of  the  officer’s 
impudence.  It  was  a custom  in  humble  life  in 
Scotland  for  man  and  wife,  the  first  Sunday  of 
wedlock,  to  enter  church  and  walk  to  their  seat 
arm  in  arm  (but  at  no  other  time).  Our  deaf 
servant  Girzy  got  leave  to  go  home  to  Inver- 
keithing  one  Sunday  to  see  this  act,  and  came 
back  quite  glum,”  saying,  ^Hhey  never  oxter’d.” 

M.  B.  E. 

Dunfermline. 

Henet  IP’s  Fits  oe  Rage  (4^^  S.  iv.  116.) — 
Almost  the  ipsissima  verha  of  the  quotation  whose 
source  is  sought  for  by  Heementeede  occur  in 
Lingard,  Hist,  of  England,  ii.  107.  The  expres- 
sion^ is  slightly  varied  ] so  the  panegyric  may 
possibly  be  meant  for  some  one  else.  Dean 
Milman  and  Dean  Hook  have  both  treated  of 
the  period  and  events  referred  to.  See  also 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  De  Rehus  a se  Gestis, 
lib.  i.  cap.  ix. ) and  especially  Mr.  Brewer’s  in- 
troduction. E.  B.  S. 

Glasgow. 


Heealeic  (4*^^  S.  iv.  451.) — If  Ceoweown  will 
turn  to  vol.  i.  of  Robson’s  Fritisli  Herald,  he  will 
find  that  Chequy  or  and  azure,  on  a /esse  gules, 
three  cinquefoils  argent,”  is  borne  by  Clifford, 
CO.  Hereford  ,*  and  he  will  see  that  6hequy  or 
and  azure,  a lend  gules,”  was  borne  by  another 
branch  of  this  family.  They  appear  to  have  dif- 
ferenced their  coat  in  this  manner  tolerably  freely, 
and  though  I have  been  unable  to  find  the  exact 
bearing  he  quotes,  I hope  I have  found  him  a clue. 

Feank  Eeee  Fowke. 

74,  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington,  W. 

The  Union  Jack  Hoisted  at  PIale-staee  in 
Newfoundland  in  1857  (4‘^  S.  iv.  449.)— If 
my  memory  serves  me,  this  incident,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Peeceval,  occurred  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Darling.  The  position  of  the 

Union  ” was  down,  and  at  half-staff  upon  the 
Legislative  Building.  The  mover  and  seconder 
of  this  Act  have  since  attained  high  judicial  ap- 
pointments in  the  island  ; the  latter  obtained  the 
highest  position  in  the  law.  Earl  Granville  has 
even  advised  Her  Majesty  to  confer  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  knighthood.  I believe  this  exhibition 
in  1857,  at  the  Newfoundland  indignation  meet- 
ing, of  flying  the  Jack  down  and  at  half-mast, 
has  been  the  first  instance  on  record  in  British 
history  of  a Union  being  placed  in  such  a position 
in  one  of  its  island  dependencies.  I hope  Me. 
Peeceval  will  pardon  my  correction  as  to  the 
exact  position  of  the  flag.  John  Mackenzie. 

Brixton. 

Spills  (4^*^  S.  iv.  454.) — Miss  Baker  says 
(^Northamptonshire  Glossarg,  ii.  272)  that  spele, 
spell,  and  spill,  are  all  dialectical  variations  for 
a long,  thin  slip  of  wood,  or  rolled- up  slip  of 
paper,”  and  quotes  the  Anglo-Saxon  speld,  a 
torch,  spill  to  light  a candle,”  &c.  The  word  is 
still  commonly  used  about  here  without  any 
connection  with  a candle.  The  boys  in  school  talk 
of  a spele  in  their  finger,  of  a splinter  out  of  the 
form.  W.  D.  Sweeting. 

Peterborough. 

Chowdee  Paett  (4*^'  S.  iv.  157,  244). — What 
is  the  etymological  derivation  of  the  word 
chowder?  It  seems  to  have  been,  or  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been,  a favourite  dish  with 
the  Americans  ever  since  their  settlement,  i.e.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  New  Englanders.  Hawthorne 
alludes  to  it  in  the  opening  chapter  (^‘  The  Old 
Pyncheon  Family  ”)  of  his  exquisite  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  as  being  one  of  the  dishes  which 
were  prepared  for  the  great  festival  intended  to 
be  given  by  Colonel  Pyncheon  after  the  great 
house  had  been  built  : — A cod-fish  of  sixty 
pounds,  caught  in  the  bay,  had  been  dissolved  in 
the  rich  liquid  of  a chowder.”  The  scene,  as  will 
be  remembered,  is  laid  shortly  after  the  Puritan 
settlement  was  made.  Heemann  Kindt. 

Germany. 
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Gitjlio  Cloyio  (4^^  S.  iv.  437). — Your  cor- 
respondent may  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  tbe  fol- 
lowing sources  of  information,  in  addition  to 
those  which  you  point  out : — 

“ Giuli  Bonde,  De  Julii  Clovii  clari  admodum  Pictoris 
Operibus.  Londini,  1733.”  Folio 

“,Cavalieri.  Biblioteca  corapendiosa  degli  uomini  illustri 
della  Congr.  Canon.  Keg.  del  SS.  Salvatore  Lateranesi 
nelle  Scienze  e Belle  Arti.  Vol.  I.  (all  published}.  Vel- 
letri,  1836.”  8vo. 

Some  interesting  notices  of  Giulio  Clovio  ap- 
peared in  a recent  part  of 

“Atti  e Memorie  della  E.  Deputazione  Patria  per  le 
Provincie  Modenesi  e Parmensi.  Modenar  4to. 

Molini  & Green. 

Llandudno  (4*1^  S.  iv.  434.) — As  a Cymru,  I 
must  dissent  from  J.  C.  Roger  in  his  assertion 
that  Llandudno  is  unmistakably  one  of  those 
names  imposed  by  the  Northmen.”  If  he  inquires 
a little  closer  into  the  matter,  he  may  find  that 
there  was  an  oratory  dedicated  to  St.  Tudno, 
^^Llan  Tudno”  {d  and  t are  interchangeable), 
^Ghe  Church  of  St.  Tudno.”  Also  on  Shan  Dinas, 
just  over  the  town,  he  would  find  within  the 
well-defined  traces  of  an  ancient  British  fort — 
there  are  several  on  the  hills  all  about — a rocking- 
stone,  called  by  the  peasantry  ^‘Cryd  Tudno,” 
Tudno’s  Cradle.  I have  no  doubt,  or  rather  there 
is  perfect  certainty,  that  the  Norsemen  ravaged 
all  the  coasts  of  Wales,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
construct  a name  for  Llandudno  from  their  lan- 
guage. The  Raven  Banner  of  the  Norsemen  was 
called  ^^Landedia,”  Land  Destroyer.”  Perhaps 
Mr.  Roger  was  thinking  of  this. 

N.B.  On  visiting  Llandudno  about  a year  ago, 
after  ten  years’  absence,  I was  disgusted  to  find 
that  the  rocking-stone,  which  1 often  moved  with 
one  finger,  had  been  thrown  off  its  balance,  of 
course  by  some  of  the  fast  young  ‘‘gents,”  many 
of  whom  I saw  exhibiting  their  graces  on  the 
Esplanade.  It  is  no  credit  to  the  “Llandudno 
Improvement  Company  ” that  such  a wanton  piece 
of  mischief  should  have  occurred,  or,  having  oc- 
curred, that  means  were  not  taken  to  replace  the 
stone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Cornish  Logan. 

Cywrm. 

Porth  yr  Aur,  Carnarvon. 

In  my  former  communications  under  this  head- 
ing, I explain  the  terminal  letter  o in  this  name 
as  a corrupt  form  of  the  Icelandic  « = water.  The 
author  of  an  account  of  the  Isle  of  Man  derives 
the  name  Ramsey,  which  he  says  “ was  anciently 
written  Ramso,'^  from  the  Norsk  Ram's-vde  (Ram’s 
Bay).  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  final  o in 
the  name  Llandudno  may  be  from  the  same 
source.  Llandudno  being  a bay,  this  latter  is 
perhaps  the  more  probable  solution. 

J.  C.  Roger. 

Apprentices  Whipped  (4*‘*  S.  iv.  196.)  — I 
have  not  met  with  any  account  of  London  ap- 


prentices, except  Mrs.  Brownrigge’s  trial;  but 
Hatton,  in  his  History  of  Derby,  p.  192,  thus 
describes  how  apprentices  were  flogged  for  “in- 
advertencies ” at  Derby.  Speaking  of  his  own 
apprentice  days,  he  writes  : — 

“Hoisted  upon  the  back  of  Bryan  Barker,  a giant 
approaching  seven  feet,  was  like  being  hoisted  to  the  top 
of  a precipice,  when  the  wicked  instrument  of  afSiction 
was  wielded  with  pleasure  ; but,  alas,  it  was  only  a plea- 
sure to  one  side.” 

In  some  play,  I think  of  Ben  Jonson’s,  there  are 
two  apprentices  represented,  evidently  the  proto- 
types of  Hogarth’s  contrasted  pair.  In  the  play 
(i  really  cannot  recall  its  name)  the  industrious; 
says  to  the  idle,  “We’ll  have  thee  whipped”^ 
and  the  idle  mockingly  answers,  “ Untruss  me ! ’ 

I suppose  that  word,  out  of  date  now,  plainly 
implies  that  the  apprentice,  if  whipped,  would 
receive  his  flogging  on  that  part  of  his  person 
which  it  was  easier  to  name  then  than  now. 

’ Modern  delicacy  has,  I think,  done  harm  in  throw- 
ing discredit  on  that  wholesome,  safe,  and  effec- 
tive punishment,  which  requires  “untrussing  ” as 
a preliminary.  B.  E. 

Henry  Thomas  Buckle  (I***  S.  iv.  412.)— A 
photographic  carte-de-visite  portrait  of  this  writer 
is  in  existence,  manifestly  from  life,  but  showing 
its  full  proportion  of  retouchings.  I used  not 
long  ago  to  see  a copy  of  the  photograph  in  the 
window  of  Mr.  Spooner,  at  the  corner  of  South- 
ampton Street  and  the  Strand. 

W.  M.  Rossetti. 

56,  Euston  Square. 

A correspondent  of  N.  & Q.”  signing  himself 
Lavaterian,”  Nov.  13,  asks  for  reference  to  bio- 
graphical notices  of  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  and 
also  for  any  accessible  portrait  of  him.  A paper 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  not  long  after 
Buckle’s  death,  containing  reminiscences  of  inter- 
course with  him  while  he  was  in  the  East.  I 
cannot  give  the  volume  and  page  at  this  moment, 
as  any  set  of  this  magazine  is  at  present  not 
accessible.  I have  a portrait  of  Buckle,  and  might 
be  able  to  procure  another  for  Lavaterian,  if  he 
will  communicate  his  address. 

Alexander  Ireland. 

Neologism:  Bore  (4**^  S.  iv.  408.) — In  the 
Gentleman' s Magazine,  Feb.  1785,  p.  135,  are 
some  lines  on  “ The  Birth  of  Twaddle,”  to  which 
is  appended  this  note  : — 

“ It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  this  is  now  the 
fashionable  word  to  express  what  was  formerly  called  a 


Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  Spanish 
Armada  (4**^  S.  iv.  99.) — In  the  earlier  vols.  of 
the  1**  S.  of  “ N.  & Q.”  I mentioned  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  ships  of  the  Armada  were  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  (jlare,  Ireland,  near  Miltown  Mai- 
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"bay,  where  a reef  of  rocks  running  out  into  the 
sea  is  called  Spanish  Point  ” in  memory  thereof. 

I often  heard  that  old  carved  coffers  of  strange 
woods  were  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  farm- 
houses derived  from  the  same  source  ; and  I lately 
heard  that  a gentleman  who  has  a summer  residence 
at  Miltown  has  got  some  old  brass  guns  that 
were  fished  up  and  are  believed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  lost  ships.  This^  however,  I cannot  abso- 
lutely vouch  for.  The  wreck  of  the  Duke’s  ship  on 
one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  his  enforced  resi- 
dence for  a winter  there,  I have  often  read  of 
and  heard.  It  seems  to  be  a positive  fact.  I 
remember  it  having  been  stated  that  he  spent  the 
winter  in  the  house  of  the  clergyman  of  the  island. 

Oywkm. 

Forth  y Aur,  Carnarvon. 

Old  Ballad  : Digbt’s  Lament  ” (4^^  S.  iii. 
83.) — An  old  farm-servant  amused  us  youngsters 
with  a doleful  ditty,  in  which,  among  other  gib- 
berish, was  this : — 

“ I’ll  court  the  proud  dolphins  that  gathers  so  strong  ; 
In  a shaldricashilshol  we’ll  wheel  him  along.” 

In  one  of  your  recent  numbers  I noticed 
Digby’s  Lament,”  and  I saw  at  a glance  that 
the  English  of  the  unknown  tongue  was  simply 
this : — 

“When  we"  croke,  the  kind  dolphins  around  us  shall 
throng, 

And  a chariot  of  sea-shells  shall  bear  us  along.” 

In  many  an  old  song  the  burden  is  gibberish  j 
but  it  is  probably  language,  English  or  foreign, 
transmogrijied,  W. 

[A  late  friend  of  ours,  not  less  in  his  profession  as  a 
medical  man  than  distinguished  for  his  taste  in  art  and 
love  of  music,  was  some  thirty  years  since  anxious  to 
recover  an  old  ballad  which  he  heard  as  a boy  in  Dur- 
ham, and  which  he  used  to  hum  to  a beautiful  and  plain- 
tive air  in  the  minor  key.  The  only  words  he  could 
recollect  were — 

“ I’ll  go  down  to  the  deep  where  the  fishes  do  dwell, 
And  ask  for  my  true  love  whom  I loved  so  well. 

The  tritons  and  mermaids  will  sing  him  a song. 

In  a chariot  of  coral  as  they  bear  him  along.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  ballad  was  a very  popular  one, 
and  retained  its  popularity  Lo  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.] 

Seres  or  Ceres  (4*’^  S.  iv.  254,  302.) — The 
following  paragraph  is  cut  out  of  a Melbourne 
paper  of  this  summer  (about  June).  I hesitated 
to  send  it  at  the  time  I received  the  paper,  but 
lately  turning  over  the  pages  of  some  back  num- 
bers of  & Q.”  I observed  the  notice  of 

Carlyle’s  French  Fevolutioji ) and  now  send  the 
extract  to  show  how  the  slip  (?)  of  a writer  of 
eminence  extends,  as  no  doubt  Mr.  C.  E.  Jones  took 
his  materials  from  the  above-named  work : — 

“ A correspondent  of  the  Bendigo  Advertiser  calls  at- 
tention to  what  he  alleges  was  a very  curious  statement, 
made  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Jones  at  his  recent  lecture  on  the 


French  Revolution.  Mr.  Jones  gave  an  instance  of  the 
cruel  tyranny  exercised  by  the  nobles  of  the  time  o-f 
Louis  XV.,  by  stating  that  they  were  even  permitted  to 
‘ kill  serfs  ’ on  their  estate,  either  for  their  amusement 
or  convenience.  The  correspondent  states  that,  according 
to  the  existing  law,  the  nobles  were  certainly  permitted 
to  kill  a cerf  (or  a stag,  as  it  would  be  interpreted  in 
England)  ; but  that  two-footed  serfs  were  privileged 
from  such  a sacrifice.” 

P. 

Velocipede  S.  iv.  434.)  — I think  that 
lorry  ” is  a northern  provincialism.  I have 
never  heard  it  used  in  the  south,  but  in  towns  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland  I have  always  heard 
a dray  that  is  used  to  carry  sugar-hogsheads 
between  the  ships  and  the  refineries  called  a 
lorry.”  P.  Anthony- Johnston. 

George  Vincent  (4‘^‘  S.  iv.  364.)  — I have  a 
small  painting  (24  X 18)  by  this  esteemed  artist, 
which  I much  prize.  The  subject  is  ^‘Pevensey 
Bay  and  Beechy  Head,  from  Eairlight  near  Hast- 
ings.” It  has  the  artist’s  neat  monogram,  and  is 
remarkable  as  having  the  same  cloud  (obscuring 
the  sun)  which  characterises  his  larger  painting  of 
Greenwich,  in  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862.  I much  regret  that  although  I learned 
some  particulars  respecting  this  artist  from^  the 
late  Joseph  Murray  Ince  (a  favourite  pupil  of 
David  Cox),  they  have  escaped  my  memory.  A 
critic  of  the  day  (TAe  Thnes,  I believe)  observed 
that  to  make  the  public  more  familiar  with  the 
works  of  Vincent  and  Crome  was  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  Exhibition  of  1862  to  lasting  distinc- 
tion in  the  annals  of  art.  J.  E.  Davis. 

Longton  Hall,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

George  Vincent  was  born  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century.  He  was  educated  at  the  Norwich 
Grammar  School,  the  Rev.  Edward  Valpy  being 
head-master,  and  studied  painting  under  ‘^Old 
Crome.”  I hoped  to  have  obtained  better  in- 
formation, but  the  friend  in  Norwich  to  whom  I 
sent  the  No.  of  N.  & Q.”  is  ill.  M.  G. 

[There  is  a short  notice  of  George  Vincent  in  Ottley’s 
Supplement  to  Bryan’s  Dictionary  of  Painters,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  artist  died  about  1830  or  1831. — Ed.} 

Baccalahreds  (4*^  S.  iv.  334,  466.) — I neither 
cherish  ” nor  have  expressed  any  belief,  fond  ” 
or  otherwise,  that  haccalanreus  means  laurel 
berry.”  My  words  were,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
hypothetical,  and  Mr.  Oakley  should  know  ” 
that  belief  and  Jnjpothesis  are  two  things.  The 
hypothesis,  even,  was  not  my  own,  but  borrowed 
from  old  Bailey.  He  says,  sub  voce,  i.e.  Laurel- 
berry.  A bachelor  in  the  University.”  Whatever 
it  may  mean,  it  does  not  mean  laurel  berried, 
unless  laureus  and  laureatus  can  be  proved  to  be 
synonyms.  I was  not  unaware  of  the  false 
concord,  but  knowing  well  the  Oxford  Statute 
Book,  felt  no  difficulty  as  to  that.  I put  the 
question  simply  for  information.  The  object  has 
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Ibeen  gained,  and  I am  content.  As  far  as  I can 
see,  tlie  reply  is  quite  to  the  point,  and  entirely 
satisfactory. 

As  to  the  neat  quotation  from  Dr.  Johnson,  it 
is  applicable  neither  to  my  age  nor  quality.  I 
trust  it  may  be  more  so  to  those  of  your  contri- 
butor. Few  good  hopes  ” have  fallen  to  my 
lot,  and  now,  on  the  eve  of  my  eleventh  lustre, 
fewer  are  to  be  looked  for  by  me. 

EDMuin)  Tew,  M.A. 

Patching  Kectory. 

P.S.  I observe  that  Me.  Oaklet  is  a new 
contributor  to  N.  & Q.”  As  an  old  hand,”  I 
may  be  permitted  to  remind  him  that  though, 
nr)w  and  then,  the  correspondents  of  this  admir- 
able periodical  are  betrayed  into  a little  sharp 
writing,  they  but  rarely  descend  to  a style  that 
may  justly  be  called  flippant  or  discourteous. 
From  this  gentleman’s  opening  sentence — a quo- 
tation-one might  almost  suspect  that  he  looks 
upon  himself  as  ^^a  Daniel  come  to  judgment.” 
If  so,  I would  say  to  him,  Cave  canem,”  or  again, 

Touch  not  the  nettle,  lest  it  should  burn  ye.” 
For  let  any  one  of  us  rest  assured  that  there  is 
many  an  one  who  has  access  as  a writer  to  these 
pages  who  is  fully  prepared  to  vindicate  the  old 
adage  “ Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.”  E.  T. 

Yoekshiee  Ballad  : ^^Noteeowke  Matde  ” 
(4^''  S.  iv.  323,  488.) — I possess  a small  volume 
entitled  — 

“ Prolusions  ; or,  Select  Pieces  of  Antient  Poetry,  com- 
pil’d with  great  care  from  their  several  Originals,  and 
offer’d  to  the  Publick  as  Specimens  of  the  Integrity  that 
should  be  found  in  the  Editions  of  Worthy  Authors,  in 
Three  Parts,  containing  ; I.  The  Notbrowne  Mayde,  Mas- 
ter Sackvile’s  Induction,  Overbury’s  Wife.*  II.  Edward 
the  Third,  a Play  thought  to  be  writ  by  Shakespeare. 
III.  Those  excellent  didactic  poems  intitl’d  Nosce  Teip- 
sum,  written  by  Sir  John  Davies.  London,  printed  for 
J.  and  K.  Tonson  in  the  Strand.  1760.” 

Is  this  play  of  Edward  III.  still  attributed  to 
Shakespeare  ? P.  A.  L. 

Bandom  (4*^^  S.  iv.  435.) — If  this  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  t'ond  om,  round 
about,  as  H.  W.  R.  thinks,  it  must  have  con- 
siderably altered  its  meaning  since  being  intro- 
duced into  England,  for  Halliwell  says  in  the 
North  it  means  a straight  line,”  which  I consider 
quite  vice  versa  to  round  about.” 

Pt.  AKTHOKT-JonKSTOK. 

Clifton. 

Stephek  Duck  (4^^^  S.  iv.  347.) — The  following 
extracts  from  the  registers  of  Charlton,  near 
Pewsey,  Wilts,  may  be  acceptable  additions  to 

* With  Sir  Thomas  Overbury’s  Ye  Wife  I have  a 
woodcut  of  Anne  Turner,  the  infamous  widow  of  a physi- 
cian, who  procured  poison  for  the  purpose  of  despatching 
hiiii  in  the  Tower,  for  which  she  was  executed  at  Tyburn, 
Nov.  15,  1615.  It  is  an  accurate  copy  from  a unique 
print  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 


the  notices  which  have  already  appeared  in 

N.  & Q,.”  relative  to  the  thresher  poet.” 

His  own  baptism  does  not  occur,  but  we  find 
in  1724-30  the  following  entries : — 

“Stephen  Duck  and  Ann  his  wife  married  June, 
1724. 

Erney  Duck  baptized  1725. 

W™  Duck  baptized  1725. 

Ann  Duck  baptized  1729. 

Ann  Duck  buried  1730.” 

In  1733  we  find  (I  believe  in  Gent's  Mag.) 

Mr.  Stephen  Duck,  the  famous  thresher  and 
poet,”  made  one  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

Again  : 1733,  married  in  July,  Mr.  Stephen 

Duck,  the  famous  thresher  poet,  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
Big,  housekeeper  to  her  Majesty  at  Kew  Green, 
who  gave  her  a purse  of  guineas  and  a fine  gown  ” 
(no  doubt  this  was  his  second  wife) ; and  Ann 
Duck,  buried  at  Charlton  1730,  his  first  wife,  had 
then  been  dead  three  years.  The  name  of  Duck 
is  yet  found  in  this  locality. 

As  regards  the  Thresher’s  Feast,  it  is  still 
celebrated  by  an  annual  dinner  at  the  village  inn. 
The  rent  of  the  land  given  by  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston for  this  use,  and  situated  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Rushall,  is  now  21.  05.  9d.  per  annum. 
The  whole  population  of  adult  males  are  per- 
mitted to  partake  of  the  dinner,  and  the  fund 
receives  some  addition  from  the  donations  of  the 
parishioners  employing  labour.  The  tradition  is 
that  Duck  drowned  himself  in  the  Thames  near 
Reading.  Your  correspondent  may  have  better 
authority  for  stating  that  it  happened  at  Byfleet, 
1756.  He  must  then  have  been  aged  about  fifty- 
six,  allowing  him  to  have  been  twenty-four  at  his 
first  marriage.  I have  not  ascertained  the  date  of 
his  ordination,  nor  of  his  institution  to  Byfleet. 

E.  W. 

Ecumenical  oe  Oecumenical?  (4^’’  S.  iv. 
450.)  — By  all  means  the  former.  The  Greek 
diphthong  oi  is  represented  in  modern  English,  in 
words  coming  more  or  less  directly  from  the 
Greek,  by  oe  in  Boeotia,  Oedipus,  Phoebus,  Phoe- 
nicia, &c.  j by  e in  cenobite,  economy,  phenix  (or 
phoenix),  celestial  (through  coeluni), penal  (through 
poena),  &c. ; by  o in  diocese,  poet  (through  poeta), 
&c.  The  older  fashion  was  to  use  oe  {peconomy, 
coenobite,  phoenix),  but  e has  supplanted  it  except 
in  proper  nouns ; it  being  doubtless  felt  that,  as 
oe  and  e were  pronounced  alike,  it  was  better  to 
use  the  simpler  e.  A diphthong  ought  to  repre- 
sent a sound  between  the  sounds  of  two  vowels  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  German  ae,  oe,  ue 
are  true  diphthongs,  representing  neither  the 
sound  of  a,  o,  u on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  e on  the 
other.  When  there  is  no  diphthongal  sound 
nothing  but  confusion  is  likely  to  result  from  pre- 
serving the  diphthongal  sign.  In  French  the 
tendency  has  been  the  same  as  in  English,  and 
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the  Greek  ot  is  represented  in  almost  all  words  by 
^ {phenix,  Pheniciens,  &c.) 

Then  as  to  the  practice  of  writing  ce  for  ae,  and 
ce.  for  oe ; it  has  led  to  much  confusion,  and  the 
sooner  we  all  give  it  up  the  better.  These  signs 
are  undistinguishahle  in  MS.  and  are  a source  of 
bother  to  the  learner.  The  best  English  editors 
of  Latin  books,  following  the  example  of  the  best 
German  editors,  now  print  coelum,  Caesar ^ musae, 
&c.  Benjamin  Dawson,  B.A. 

Not  Paul,  but  Jesus  ” (4**^  S.  iv.  451.)  — 
My  friend  Bichard  Doane,  barrister-at-law,  who 
died  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  was,  when  a 
youth,  an  inmate  of  Bentham's  house.  He  de- 
scribed to  me  the  way  in  which  the  scraps  of 
Not  Paul,  hut  Jesus,  were  put  together  and 
pasted  on  cartridge  paper  for  the  printer.  In  this 
he  assisted  j but  from  what  he  said,  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  composition  was  entirely  Ben- 
tham’s.  An  Inner  Templar. 

Cornish  and  Welsh  (4^^  S.  iv.  457.)— Surely 
your  correspondent.  The  Colt,  labours  under  a 
mistake  when  he  writes  as  follows : — 

“ That  dd  is  a perfect  crux  to  Englishmen.  They 
generally  give  the  dd  the  th  sound;  and  it  is  really  hope- 
less to  write  a pronunciation  of  it — it  must  be  heard.  I 
can  only  say  it  is  not  th. 

If  they  give  it  the  same  sound  as  they  give 
thus,  this,  that,  these,  themselves,  they  can  pro- 
nounce as  easily  as  Welshmen  any  syllable  with 
dd,  as  ddu,  ddaer,  neivydd.  Eisteddfod  (not  Eisteth- 
fob),  I see  nothing  hopeless  in  it ; without  further 
remark  — 

Equo  ne  creeite,  Teucri. 

Tommasi  : Life  of  C^sar  Borgia  ” (4*^  S.  iv. 
410.) — A Tommaso  Tommasi  really  existed  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  According 
to  a reference  given  by  Melzi,  your  correspondent 
will  find  some  information  about  him  or  his  family 
in  vols.  xiv.  and  xviii.  of  Colucci,  Antichitd  Picene. 
The  Vita  del  Duea  Valentino  is  not  included  by 
Gregorio  Leti  in  his  own  list  of  his  anonymous 
or  pseudonymous  publications,  but  has  been 
ascribed  to  him  on  the  authority  of  the  Farsetti 
Catalogue,  in  the  compilation  of  which  the  well- 
known  bibliographer  Morelli  was  concerned.  The 
mistake  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Leti 
did  write  an  Aggiunta”  to  the  Life,  which  was 
printed  with  the  later  editions  of  it. 

Molini  & Green. 

27,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 

Lurry  (4**^  S.  iv.  434.) — Skinner  says : — 

“ Lurry,  ni  fallor,  Acervus  rerum  confusaneus,  ali- 
quantum  deflexo  sensu;  a Belg.  leure,  leurery ; merx 
vilis ; res  frivola  et  futulis  ; i.  e.  rerum  vilium  cumulus ; 
merces  enim  pretiosse  ordine  disponi  sclent.” 

An  easy  transition  from  the  things  piled  up 
gives  the  name  of  the  vehicle  upon  which  they 
are  piled  for  removal  from  place  to  place.  In 


Lancashire  the  word  lorty  is  also  used  as  a verb, 
and  is  applied  to  a person  who  is  carrying  a large 
burden  of  goods  in  a confused  and  irregular  man- 
ner : He  lorried  away  with  a whole  pile  of 
things,  and  cheated  the  |bailifFs  ^Ht’s  no  use 
lorrying  that  child  this  hot  day — let  it  walk.” 

T.  T.  W. 

Heraldic  Query  (4**^  S.  iv.  451.) — The  name 
belonging  to  the  arms  of  which  Crowdown  gives 
the  blazon  is  evidently  Wycherly.  The  greatest 
assistance  would  be  afforded  to  such  inquirers 
were  that  most  valuable  work  British  Armorials, 
commenced  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Pap  worth, 
brought  to  a conclusion,  with  the  same  attentive 
revision  which  appears  in  the  thirteen  numbers 
issued  up  to  the  end  of  1865.  E.  W. 

Families  of  Strelley  and  Vavasour  (4*^  S. 
iv.  363.) — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  three 
different  statements  given  by  Lupus  refer  to  one 
match  of  Strelley  with  Vavasour,  and  that  the  first. 
Dr.  Thoroton’s,  onl}^  is  correct.  William  le  Vava- 
sour, of  Shipley,  was  probably  a member  of  one 
of  several  branches  of  the  old  stock  then  subsist- 
ing, and  Elizabeth  his  daughter  and  heiress,  as 
stated.  This  Bobert  de  Stredley  alias  Strelle  ” 
was  twenty-tbree  on  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew, 
1302  {Cat.  Gen.,  ii.  625).  Sir  Bobert  Vavasour 
of  Haslewood,  the  baron — who  is  generally  made 
to  be  the  father  of  Elizabeth — dying  1322-3, 
Henry  (set.  forty)  his  brother  was  found  to  be 
his  next  heir  by  two  inquisitions  (see  also  note  by 
Courthope  in  his  edition  of  Nicolas’s  Historic 
Peerage).  This  Henry  is  considered  the  ancestor 
of  the  later  Vavasours  of  Haslewood  ; and  more- 
over Walter,  their  eldest  brother,  who  died  s.p., 
was  only  thirty  in  1313.  A.  S.  Ellis. 

Brompton. 

Prior’s  Poems:  ^^Hans  Carvel”  (4*^  S.  iv. 
255,  346,  375.) — When  Goldsmith  was  employed 
by  the  booksellers  to  make  ^^A  Selection  from 
the  Best  British  Poets  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Youth  of  both  Sexes,”  he  included  in  his  cullings 
from  Prior  both  Hans  Carvel”  and  Paulo 
Purganti,”  probably  without  having  read  them. 
Johnson  on  one  occasion  defends  Prior:  ^^No, 
sir,”  he  says,  Prior  is  a lady’s  book;  no  lady 
is  ashamed  to  have  it  standing  in  her  library” 
(Croker’s  Boswell,  p.  559).  Croker,  however,  more 
thin-skinned,  regrets  such  sad  laxity  of  talk.” 

H.  H. 

Portsmouth. 

The  Couragh  (4**^  S.  iv.  389.)  — In  Joyce’s 
Names  of  Irish  Places,  the  modern  Irish  form  Cur- 
rach  has  two  meanings  : the  first,  a race-course  ” 
(which  may  be  of  the  same  root  as  the  Latin 
currd)  ; and  in  a second  sense,  which  is  the  more 
general  form,  ^^a  morass.”  In  the  first  it  gives 
names  to  the  world-renowned  Curragh  of  Kildare, 
in  the  latter  to  a number  of  localities  scattered 
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through  Ireland,  as  Curraghmore,  Curragh,  Our- 
raheen,  &c.  Joyce  says  there  are  more  than 
thirty  places  in  Munster  alone  of  the  latter  name, 
signifying  the  Little  Marsh.”  The  well  in  ques- 
tion may  be  classed  with  the  Curraghs  of  the 
second  meaning ; and  its  proper  Irish  name  would 
be  probably  Tubber  Currach,  or  The  Well  of  the 
Marsh.”  H.  H. 

Portsmouth. 

De.  Henet  Sacheveeell  (4^^  S.  iv.  478.) — 
Though  I cannot  give  Heementeedb  a detailed 
description  of  the  personal  appearance  ” of  this 
celebrated  divine,  your  correspondent  may  find 
some  use  from  the  following  note. 

In  my  collection  of  autographs,  occasionally 
illustrated,  I have,  in  addition  to  his  autograph, 
an  engraving  of  the  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  where 
or  when  procured  I do  not  recollect.  It  is  en- 
graved by  J.  Nutting,  and  represents  the  doctor  in 
full  canonicals,  robes,  and  band,  with  a magni- 
ficent wig  falling  to  the  shoulders.  His  face  has 
no  very  reverend  aspect,  but  is  rather  agreeable, 
and  expressive  of  good-tempered  self-coneeit. 

D.  S. 

Blewitt,  Paeet,  Whitaeee  (4^*^  S.  iv.  450.) 
In  answer  to  Me.  Westbeook,  John  Blewitt  died 
Sept.  1853,  set.  seventy-two;  John  Parry  died 
April  8,  1851,  set.  seventy-six;  John  Whitaker 
died  Dec.  4,  1848,  set.  seventy-one. 

B.  St.  J.  B.  Joele. 

Southport. 

Madame  de  Pompadoee  (4‘^  S.  ii.  354.)  — 
Have  we  not  proof  evident  that  this  notorious 

favourite  ” had  not  the  title  of  Duchess,  although 
she  enjoyed  ^Hes  memes  honneurs,  rangs,  pre- 
seance et  autres  avantages  dont  les  duchesses’ 
jouissent,”  in  the  heartless  exclamation  of  Lewis 
XV.,  when  her  coffin  was  being  carried — during  a 
pouring  rain — from  Versailles  to  Paris  : La  mar- 
quise n’aura  pas  beau  temps  pour  son  voyage”  ? 

P.  A.  L. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  illustrated  by  F.  E.  Pickersgill,  E.  A., 
and  Harry  Henry  Alford,  D.D.  (Longmans.) 

^ There  are  many  good  and  kindly  people  who  love  the 
time-honoured  custom  of  present  giving,  and  who  when 
Christmas  returns,  desire  that  their  gifts  should  bear 
some  reference  to,  or  at  least  harmonise  with,  the  hallowed 
season.  For  maiw  years  the  great  house  in  Paternoster 
Eow  has  taken  steps  to  provide  for  this  want,  and  the 
work  before  us  is  their  selection  for  the  present  season. 
It  consists  of  nine  very  effective  illustrations  of  the  several 
petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  designed  by  Mr.  Pickers- 
gill, which  have  been  engraved  on  wood  with  great  spirit 
and  ability  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.  These  beautiful 
designs  were  some  time  since  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  who  was  so  pleased  with  them 
that  he  undertook  to  bind  them  together  by  weaving  the 


incidents  into  a poetic  whole.  This  Dr.  Alford  has  done 
with  considerable  effect,  so  that  the  volume  is  one  emi- 
nently calculated  to  gratify  the  large  class  of  buyers  for 
whom  a book  of  this  character  has  especial  charms. 

Historical  Characters : Talleyrand,  Mackintosh,  Cohhett, 
Canning,  By  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer, 
G.C.B.  Nevj  edition.  (Bentley.) 

We  know  no  pleasanter  book  for  brightening  up  the 
recollections  of  those  who  lived  during  the  eventful  period 
when  the  four  extraordinar}^  representative  men  flour- 
ished whom  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  has  chosen  to  form  the 
subject  of  his  first  contribution  to  contemporary  histoiy 
than  these  pleasant  and  admirably  executed  historical 
characters.  To  younger  readers,  the  book  will  be  found 
still  more  valuable.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  welcome 
a new  and  cheaper  edition  of  it,  and  to  learn  that  its 
success  is  such  as  to  induce  the  author  to  publish  some 
further  sketches  “equally  illustrative  of  personal  cha- 
racter and  political  events,”  as  soon  as  he  has  completed 
his  present  important  task — namely,  that  of  preparing  a 
memoir  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  v>^ill  consist  mainly 
of  that  genial  and  accomplished  statesman’s  own  MSS. 

Life  of  John  Gibson,  JR.  A.,  Sculptor.  Edited  by  Lady 
Eastlake.  (Longmans.)  , 

Lad3^  Eastlake,  at  the  desire  of  manj^  mutual  friends, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Henry  Sandbach  of 
Hafodunos,  of  Miss  Mary  Lloyd  of  Ehagatt,  of  Mr.  Penry 
Wiliiams,  and  of  Miss  Hosmer,  has  produced  a new 
volume  of  art-biography,  which  will  add  even  to  her  well 
established  literary  reputation,  and  be  most  welcome  to 
all  the  admirers  of  John  Gibson.  Few  will  lay  down  the 
volume  without  feeling  the  justice  of  Lady  Eastlake’s 
summary  of  the  career  of  the  great  sculptor  : “ It  is  a 
pure  and  beautiful,  and  above  all,  a happy  life  to  dwell 
on,  vdthout  one  dark  corner  to  conceal — the  veiy  beau- 
ideal  of  the  artist-career — serene  and  uneventful,  yet 
forming  a consistent  whole,  in  which  the  reader  will 
rather  And  repose  than  excitement  ” ; and  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a perusal  of  Gibson’s  life  is  a struggle  between 
our  respect  for  the  man  and  our  admiration  of  the  artist. 
It  is  a book  above  all  others  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
art  students,  as  at  once  an  example  and  an  encourage- 
ment. 

The  Book  of  Wonderful  Characters,  Memoirs,  and  Anec- 
dotes of  Bemarkable  and  Eccentric  Persons  in  all  Ages 
and  Countries,  chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Henry  Wilson 
and  James  Caulfield.  Illustrated  with  Sixty-one  full 
page  Engravings.  (Hotten.)  > . 

A well-considered  and  carefully-prepared  series  of  Lives 
of  Eemarkable  Characters  has  yet  to  be  written.  The 
work  before  us  onlj”"  professes  to  be  “ cbiefl\^  from  the  text 
of  Henry  Wilson  and  James  Caulfleld,”  and  with  its 
sixty-one  plates  will  no  doubt  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
many  readers;  but  some  pains  bestowed  upon  identifying 
the  immediate  sources  from  which  the  information  con- 
tained in  it  has  been  derived,  would  have  added  greatly 
to  its  value. 

Messrs.  Letts,  Sox,  & Co.  have  forwarded  to  us  a 
small  packet  of  various  “Utilities”  in  the  shape  of  a 
Shilling,  Sixpennjq  and  Medical  Diary ; a Large  Print 
Sheet  Almanack;  and  Gummed  Labels — all  of  which 
seem  well  suited  to  satisfy  the  special  requirements  they 
are  several I3'  intended  to  meet.  The  Gummed  Labels 
have  claims  to  notice,  not  only  for  the  mau}^  domestic 
purposes  to  which  the^'  may  be  applied,  but  for  their 
obvious  usefulness  for  books,  shelves,  &c. 

New  Clubs. — We  have  heard  a rumour  that  a New 
History  of  Clubs  is  in  preparation  by  one  well  calcu- 
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lated  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  but  he  had  better  be 
quick  about  it  or  the  subject  will  grow  too  large  for  him. 
There  are  Clubs  and  Clubs — “ Clubs  typical  of  strife,”  as 
we  think  Cowper  phrases  it,  and  the  modern  more  social 
Club  which  daily  increases  in  numbers.  A new  Conser- 
vative Club  is  talked  of,  and  a Metaphysical  Club,  origi- 
nating, we  are  told,  under  the  shadow  of  the  venerable 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  and  meeting  for  the  present  at 
the  Grosvenor  Hotel ; a new  Club,  of  the  ordinary  club 
character  in  Cursitor  Street,  more  especially  intended  for 
the  “ men  of  the  gown,”  as  Granger  styles  them  ; and, 
lastly,  a Social  Progress  Association,  with  a periodical 
devoted  to  its  proceedings  under  the  title  of  The  Idealist. 

Mrs.  Stowe  and  the  Byron  Question.  — Mrs. 
Stowe’s  Byron  book  is  nearly  all  in  the  printer’s  hands. 
“ As  the  author  is  a Beecher,”  says  The  Neio  York  Tri- 
hune,  “ it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  she  stands  to 
her  guns  in  all  the  essential  statements  and  theories  she 
has  advanced.  She  makes  a very  thorough  examination 
of  the  case  in  all  its  aspects,  and  those  who  have  read  the 
proofs  of  her  volume  think  she  has  made  out  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  case.”  Horace  Walpole  spoke  of  “ men, 
women,  and  Herveys,”  and  it  would  seem  from  this  that 
America  also  boasts  of  a third  race — “men,  women,  and 
Beechers.” 

We  can  no  longer  put  any  trust  in  the  proverb  which 
speaks  of  the  worthlessness  of  an  old  song.  A large  sale 
of  musical  copyrights,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Puttick 
& Simpson,  at  their  rooms  in  Leicester  Square,  realised 
between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Joseph 
Williams,  of  Berners  Street  and  Cheapside,  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  purchaser.  For  the  “ Shells  of  the 
Ocean”  he  paid  350Z. ; for  the  “Two  Cousins,”  a duet, 
240Z. ; for  “Eli,”  an  oratorio,  1,600Z.  It  would  seem, 
now-a-days  at  least,  that  Hugh  Kebeck  is  right,  and  that 
we  say  “ music,  with  its  silver  sound — because,  musicians 
sound  for  silver.” 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  has  in  pre- 
paration a History  of  his  Presidentship  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

Mr.  Dickens’  new  Serial  Story  will  be  completed  in 
TvT^^elve  Numbers,  and  illustrated  after  the  good  old  style. 
The  First  Number  will  be  published  in  March. 

Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  announces  an  important 
work,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  present  state  of  affairs  across  the  channel.  “ The 
Gavroche  Party ; being  Literary  Estimates  of  Political 
France.”  The  author,  residing  permanently  in  Paris, 
has  been  able  to  study  the  movement  now  going  forward 
in  the  French  Capital.  It  will  be  published  by  Mr. 
Hotten. 


BOOKS  AND  ODD  VOLUMES 

WANTED  TO  PTJKCHASB. 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  be  sent  direct  to 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  reauired,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

Wallis’s  Bodmin  Register. 

Puller’s  Account  oe  ;the  Parish  oe  St.  Just  in  Penavith, 
Cornwall.  1842, 

Wanted  by  Mr.  E.  H.  W.  Dunkin.  22,  Royal  Circus  Street, 
Greenwich,  S.E. 

Hoare’s  Hungeueordina. 

Wilts  Magazine. 

Notes  and  Queries.  Complete  set. 

Aubrey’s  Miscellanies,  &c.  Edited  by  Jackson. 

Wanted  by  K.,  Keevil  Manor,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

Boyer’s  History  oe  Queen  Anne.  With  Portraits  and  Engravings 
of  her  Medals.  Folio,  1735. 

W anted  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Henjrey,  Markham  House,  College  Road, 
Brighton. 


Brayley’s  History  oe  Surrey.  Vol.  V.  4to. 

B^le’s^I  Dictionary,  Maizeau.  4 Vols.  folio.  1734-1738. 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Geo.  White,  70,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 


rvuftSiinn  s illSTOKY  OE  TUB  INDIAN 

Hutton’s  History  op  Derby. 

Lysons’s  Derbyshire. 

Cumberland. 

Cotton’s  Wonders  oe  the  Peak. 

Marsden  on  Sects. 

Wanted  by  Jl^essrs.  E.  Clulow  ^ Son,  Derby. 

Galerie  Musee  Francais.  4 Vols. 

Musee  Royal.  2 Vols. 

DES  PeintresFlamands,  Hollandais,  ETC.iparLeBrun-. 


3 Vols, 


DU  Palais  Royal.  3 Vols. 
DE  Vienne.  4 Vols. 

DB  Munich.  2 Vols. 

DES  Peintres,  par  Chabert. 


- 2 Vols. 

Wanted  by  3fr.  Thomas  Beet,  Bookseller,  15,  Conduit  Street 
Bond  Street,  London,  W.  ’ 


t0  C0rr0^]30ittf0nt^. 

IJmvERSAL  CATALOGUE  OE  Art  Books.  All  Additions  and  Cor- 
'’londm  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  3^seum, 

O.  D.  F.  Fonthill  was  sold  in  1822.  Send  question. 

"raejmM”  » o««nd  s. 

Private  iNQumiES  and  Scientific  QuERiES-lTe  cannot  under- 
take to  return  r>rivate  answers  to  Querists,  or  .find  room  for  Scientific 
Queries,  ought  to  he  addressed  to  some  of  the  scientific  jowmaZs.  ‘ 
H.  K.  (Byron.)  Yes. 


R.  W.  Biprs.  For  some  account  of  Dr.  Arthur  Bury  and  the  con- 
troversy relaung  to  las  icork  The  Naked  Gospel,  consult  Wood's 

-s'ra'Msl  S Topography,  ii.  147,  and 


Modern  INVENTIONS.—That  great  invention  the  ''Chronograph*'- 
winch  times  all  the  principal  events  of  the  day,  and  has  superseded  tile 
old-fashioned  Stop-watch,”  seems  likely  to  he  eclipsed  in  fame  by 
that  still  more  useful  invention  the  "Keyless  Watch."  The  fact  of  no 
key  being  required  renders  these  Watches  indispensable  to  the  traveller, 
the  nervous,  and  invalids.  The  enormous  number  sent  even  by  post  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  is  a convincing  proof  of  their  great  utilitv.  The 
prices  range  from  5 to  100  guineas.  Thousands  of  them  are  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Old  Bond  Street,  and  of  the  Steam  Fac- 
tory,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  who  sends  post  free  for  2d.  a most  interest- 
ing historical  pamphlet  upon  watch-making. 

“ Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Bookworm,  edited  and  illustrated  by  J.  Ph. 

BERJEAH.  250  Copies  only  printed.  Subscribers  for  1870  are 
requested  to  send  their  Subscriptions  in  Advance,  if  desirous  to  secure 
a copy —4,  Bridges  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

AMERICAK  and  FOREIGN  LITERATURE.— 

lA  LOW’S  MONTHLY  BULLETIN  forwarded  regularly  on  the 
lotii  Oi  every  montli.  Subscription,  including  postage,  2^?.  6d  ner 
annum.  ^ • i 

SAMPSON  LOW  & CO.  American  and  Continental  Booksellers, 
188,  Fleet  Street. 


T'WO  ALTI  RILIEVI  by  Elaxman  for  Sale,  in 

I plaster,  suitable  for  "a  large  Hall.  Reference  can  be  given  as  to 

their  authenticity,  and  photographs  will  be  sent Apply  to  H.B.,  Cattis- 

tock  Rectory,  Dorset. 


EARE  county  histories.— THOMAS  BEET 

1 has  now  ready  a NEW  CATALOGUE,  containing  all  the  Rare 
COUNTY  Histories  m folio,  and  a valuable  assemblage  of  Miscel- 
laneous Books  111  every  department  of  Literature.  A Catalogue  sent  on 
receipt  of  two  stamps. 

THOMAS  BEET,  No.  15,  Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
Libraries  purchased,  full  value  given. 


A CATALOGUE  of  SECONDHAND  STANDARD 

tl  WORKS  in  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (No.  I.) ; also,  a Cata- 
logue of  an  Extensive  Collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Transla- 
tions, Mathematics,  and  Philological  Books  (No.  I.).  Send  stamp  for 
postage. 

W.  HEATH,  497,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 
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Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


WILLIAM  BEWICK,  BORN  OCTOBER  20,  1795; 

DIED  JUNE  8,  1866. 

Few  painters  wlio  Lave  lived  all  their  lives  in 
the  country  have  ever  attained  a high  degree  of 
renown  and  celebrity,  with  the  exception  of  some 
landscape  painters  and  depictors  of  rural  life. 
The  like  faithful  delineators  of  nature  as  Jacob 
Thompson  and  John  Linnell,  for  instance,  would, 
one  might  feel  inclined  to  say,  be  out  of  their 
element  in  the  metropolis,  while  the  congenial 
life  they  lead  not  far  from  the  lonely  but  lovely 
Hawes  Water  — that  Penseroso  of  the  English 
lakes — or  amidst  the  woodlands  and  meadows  of 
Surrey,  conveys  to  our  minds  the  idea  of  men  in 
their  right  sphere.  The  painter,  of  whom  I wish 
to  note  down  a few  biographical  incidents,  some 
of  which  are  known  but  to  myself,  William 
Bewick,  was  moulded  ” for  another  field  of 
action  than  woods  and  lakes.  For  although  he 
spent  many  of  those  most  important  years  of  an 
artist’s  life  in  the  country,  where  the  ideal  to 
which  the  artist  has  aspired  becomes  a reality, 

e.  an  energy  by  means  of  which  a subject 
becomes  an  object,”  he  was  quasi  forced  to  do  it. 
He  spent  these  years,  it  is  true,  amidst  those 
innocent  pleasures  which  endear  a quiet  life  of 
retirement  among  books  and  objects  of  art  so 
greatly  to  the  congenial  mind,  but  they  kept  him 
bodily  far  from  his  high  aspirations  as  an  artist. 


Ill  health  was  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing  from 
a scene  where  he  had  achieved  success  enough  to 
entitle  him  to  the  greatest  expectations  as  an 
artist.  His  ideas  and  conceptions  of  art  as  such 
were,  from  his  very  first  outset  as  a painter,  so 
far  above  the  common  level  that  only  ill  health 
and  circumstances  arising  out  of  this  have  pre- 
vented him  from  reaching  the  highest  position  of 
an  artist  in  his  native  country. 

“ Had  it  not  been  for  the  unexpected  death  of  one  who 
had  shown  himself  to  be  his  friend,  William  Bewick  . . . 
might  have  been  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is 
possible,  had  this  been  the  case,  that  instead*  of  his 
remains  resting  as  they  do  in  our  quiet  churchyard,  they 
might  have  reposed  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter’s,  West- 
minster . . . But  years  ago,  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
deprive  him  of  his  health,  and  consequently  of  the  power 
of  achieving  that  eminence  in  his  profession  in  his  latter 
life  of  which  his  earlier  career  had  given  every  promise. 
Had  it  not  been  ordered  otherwise,  each  year  that  he 
lived  would  doubtless  have  brought  an  increase  of  that 
which  some  hold  so  dear — the  fame  of  talent.  Deprived 
however,  by  the  loss  of  health,  of  the  power  of  pursuing 
his  profession  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  he  sought 
near  his  native  place  innocent  objects  of  interest  for  his 
active  mind.” — {The  Love  of  Life  and  the  Love  of  God, 
Funeral  Sermon,  bj’'  Edward  Cheese,  M.A.,  preached  at 
Haughton-le-Skerne,  June  17,  1866.) 

William  Bewick  was  bom  at  Darlington,  Oct. 
20,  1795.  He  died  on  June  8,  1866,  after  a long 
and  painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with  much  for- 
titude and  resignation,  and  was  buried  at  Haugh- 
ton-le-Skerne, near  his  native  place.  He  was  no 
relation  of  the  famous  draughtsmen  and  wood 
engravers  of  that  name,  though  they  probably 
came  of  the  same  stock.  In  early  boyhood  William 
Bewick  showed  great  talent  for  drawing  and  even 
for  painting,  and  this  talent  became  developed  to 
such  a degree  that  his  friends,  being  in  pretty 
easy  circumstances,  sent  him  to  study  art  in  Lon- 
don. Here,  when  a young  man  of  twenty,  he 
attracted  the  attention  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
Haydon,  who  noticed  the  youth  while  engaged 
in  sketching  from  the  Elgin  Marbles  then, exhi- 
bited at  Burlington  House.  We  read  in  Haydon’s 
Diary ; — 

“ June  3, 1840.  It  was  in  1816,  now  twenty-four  years 
ago,  during  the  Elgin  Marble  controversj^  I strolled  to 
Burlington  House  to  study  the  beauty  of  the  Marbles  for 
an  hour  before  painting,  when  I found  a journeyman 
drawing  amidst  the  fragments  with  great  truth.  I asked 
him  if  he  were  an  artist.  He  replied,  he  wished  to  be. 
1 told  him  if  he  would  place  himself  under  my  tuition  I 
would  instruct  him.  He  did  so.  I educated  him  for 
three  years  without  payment — superintended  his  dissec- 
tions at  Sir  C.  Bell’s— gave  up  my  time  to  him  ; and 
when  he  was  ready,  sent  him  and  the  Landseers  to  the 
British  Museum  [whither  the  antiquities  in  question  had 
been  removed],  where  they  made  from  the  Elgin  Marbles 
those  celebrated  drawings,  the  size  of  the  originals,  which 
gave  them  so  much  reputation  that  Goethe  ordered  a set 
for  Weimar,  where  they  are  still  shown  in  his  house,  and 
to  which,  just  before  his  death,  he  alluded  in  a letter 
to  me.” — (Vide  Memoirs  of  B.  R.  Haydon,  ed.  by  Tom 
Taylor,  3 vols.  1853.  Vol.  iii.  p.  138.) 
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According  to  another,  but  similar  version, 
Bewick  executed,  after  the  Mai’bles  had  been  re- 
moved to  the  British  Museum,  some  full-sized 
studies  of  them  under  the  immediate  care  and 
supervision  of  Haydon,  which  studies  were  highly 
eulogised  by  Sir  Benjamin  West : — 

‘‘On  the  exhibition  of  these  studies  in  the  Museum, 
West  came  and  delivered  an  address  to  the  students  pre- 
sent, eulogising  the  drawings  and  course  of  study.  They 
indeed  excited  much  interest,  and  were  purchased  by 
William  Hamilton,  Esq.” — (Vide  Longstafte’s  History  of 
Darlington,  p.  343.) 

When  Goethe,  who  was  most  anxious  to  have 
at  least  a plastic  idea  of  these  marbles,  the  exhi- 
bition of  which  to  the  eyes  of  civilised  Europe 
created  a new  era  in  the  higher  and  more  ideal 
conceptions  of  artists ; when  Goethe,  as  we  know 
from  his  Annalen^  expressed  an  urgent  desire  to 
see  some  sketches  or  cartoons  executed  from  these 
antiquities,  Bewick  was  chosen  to  draw  these 
large  cartoons  for  the  great  German  poet.  They 
are,  however,  no  longer  at  his  house ; but,  as  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Forster  of  Munich,  the  celebrated 
painter  and  art-historian,  was  kind  enough  to 
inform  me,  at  a place  where  they  are  of  greater 
use — at  the  Grand  Ducal  Public  School  of  Art  at 
Weimar.  In  a letter  of  the  famous  Carl  August 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  to  Goethe,  the  former  Tvrites  fin 
1820)  that  the  cartoons  have  arrived,  but  some- 
what damaged.  They  were  first  exhibited  at  the 
painter  Jagemann’s  atelier. — (Vide  Brieficcchscl, 
vol.  ii.  p.  188.)  In  another  letter,  written  by  Mr. 
Bewick  in  May  1863,  he  gives  an  account  of  these 
cai'toons : — 

“ I have  pleasure,”  he  writes,  “ iu  affording  you  the 
intormation  you  wish  respecting  the  cartoons  I had  the 
lionour  of  executing  for  the  great  poet  of  Germany, 
Goethe.  Much  curiosity  and  interest  were  excited  in  Ger- 
many about  those  famous  Greek  sculptures,  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  and  the  poet  sent  for  drawings  to  be  made  of 
some  of  the  principal  figures  and  groups,  to  be  made 
sufficiently  large  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  peculiar 
merits  of  these  wonderful  sculptures  of  antiquity.  And 
as  I had  distinguished  myself  as  the  first  draughtsman  to 
make  large  cartoons  from  these  works  for  Mr.  Hamilton 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  which  were  the  only  works  of 
the  kind  ever  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  I was 
selected  to  make  those  cartoons  for  the  great  poet,  to  give 
tlie  Berman  artists,  and  Germany  in  general,  some  idea 
of  the  style  and  perfection  of  the  Elgin  Marbles.  These 
cartouns,  when  finished,  were  forwarded  to  the  great  poet, 
win.,  when  he  received  them,  desired  through  the  consul 
that  his  great  admiration  and  thanks  shouhl  be  conveyed 
to  me  for  ‘ the  fine  drawings  so  ably  executed,’  and  that 
the  poet  had  thought  them  worthy  of  giving  them  to  the 
Grand  Duke  for  presentation  to  the  Academy  of  Arts. 

“ Me  likewise  desired  that  the  admiration  of  the  style 
and  p wer  of  these  d&rtoons,  as  expressed  b}'-  the  great 
German  artists,  should  be  conveyed  to  me,  with  many 
ot  iiev  courteous  expressions  to  myself  should  I visit  Ger- 
inariy.” 

Flow  highly  Goethe — and  we  need  no  better 
ft'ji  iiority — thought  of  these  cartoons,  we  learn 
rreen  his  letter  to  Haydon,  of  which  the  latter 


“ The  following  letter  of  Goethe’s  is  an  immortal  honour. 
Think  of  this  great  man  saying,  his  soul  is  elevated  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  drawings  of  my  pupils  from  the 
Elgin  Marbles — drawings  which  w^ere  the  ridicule  of  the 
whole  body  of  Academicians.” — (Vide  Memoirs,  ante,, 
vol.  iii.  p.  295.) 

Goethe  himself  had  written:  — 

“ The  letter  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  address 
to  me  has  afforded  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  for  as  my 
soul  has  been  elevated  for  many  years  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  important  drawings  formerly  sent  to  me,, 
which  occupy  an  honourable  place  in  my  house  [front- 
which  they  were  removed  after  his  death,  1832],  it  cannot 
but  be  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  you  still, 
remember  me,  and  embrace  this  opportunity  of  convincing 
me  that  3'ou  do  so.” — (Written  December  1,  1831,  some 
months  before  his  death.  Vide  Memoirs,  ante,  vol.  iii. 
p.  29G.) 

Such  was  William  Bewick’s  start  as  an  artist, 

I have  heard  that  he  made  some  large  sketches 
for  historical  pictures,  but  that  he  finished  only  a 
few.  It  is  most  probable  that  an  account  of  them 
and  of  his  life  in  London  at  that  time  will  be 
given  to  the  world  by  the  publication  of  a memoir 
which  the  artist  left  in  manuscript,  and  which  his 
widow  intends  to  have  printed.  Meanwhile  he 
became  known  to  almost  all  the  celebrated  artists 
of  the  day.  He  got  into  difficulties,  as  we  know 
from  Haydon’s  Diary,  but  Haydon  was  always- 
kind  to  him  and  a true  and  faithful  friend.  The 
president  Benjamin  West  took  an  interest  in  him  ; 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  still  greater.  He  intro- 
duced him  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  we  find  the 
young  artist  on  several  visits  at  Abbotsford  in 
1824  and  1825.  Here  he  drew  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Walter,  and  made  a copy  of  that  strange  picture  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  painted  by  Amias  Cawoocl 
at  Fotheringay,  which  represents  the  head  of  tha 
Queen  in  a silver  salver  covered  with  black  crape. 
Sir  Walter  told  Mr.  Bewick  that  the  body  of  the 
unhappy  Queen  was  locked  up  in  a room  at 
Fotheringay  Castle  for  three  days  after  the  exe- 
cution, and  that  it  was  supposed  that  the  painter 
made  the  picture  during  this  time.  It  seems  that 
the  young  artist  was  greatly  interested  in  this- 
mysterious  and  sad  portrait  j for  we  find  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject  (in 
May  1824),  and  that  Mr.  Bewick  made  several 
drawings  from  it — one  for  Mr.  Edward  Shipperd- 
son  of  Durham.  Sir  Walter  wrote  to  him  ; — • 

“I  have  pleasure  in  affording  all  the  inforination  I 
possess  concerning  the  picture,  but  it  is  not  much.  Mr. 
Bullock,  the  naturalist,  brought  me  a message  from  a 
gentleman  going  abroad  and  disposing  of  a collection  of 
pictures,  expressing  a wish  that  I should  be  possessed  of 
this  one,  either  by  gift  or  purchase,  naming  a moderate 
price  (lot.  I think,  but  am  not  certain),  if  I preferred  tlm 
latter  arrangement.  Fie  stated  that  the  gentleman  wlu> 
liad  so  kindly  thought  of  me  had  received  tlie  present 
from  a friend  in  Prussia,  and  therefore  did  not  wish  to 
expose  it  to  public  sale.  This  is  all  1 know  of  it.” 

Miss  Scott  mentions  in  a letter  addressed  ta 
Mrs.  Surtees  of  Mainsforth  that  the  picture  was 
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bought  in  Germany,  and  brought  to  papa  by  a 
very  strange  old  man,  who  wished  to  give  it  to 
papa.  This  papa  refused.  He  then  offered  to  sell 
it,  and  named  forty  or  fifty  guineas,  as  he  always 
said  no  one  else  should  have  it  but  him.  All  the 
artists  admire  the  painting  very  much.” 

Until  his  death  Sir  Walter  took  a deep  interest 
in  Mr.  Bewick  as  an  artist  as  well  as  a gentleman  ; 
for  he  was  possessed  of  many  noble-minded  and 
fine  qualities  that  endear  us  to  others ; and, 
nevertheless,  nothing  could  be  more  simple  than 
his  life,  nor  more  innocent  than  his  pleasures — 
but  are  these  not  the  finest  qualities  of  an  artist  ? 
His  great  delight  was  to  meet  with  those  who 
could  recall  the  sunny  memories  of  the  past,  or 
who  could  enter  into  and  enjoy  a love  for  art. 
To  these  friends  we  may  reckon  the  Landseers, 
and  Lance  the  great  fruit-painter,  whom  Haydon, 
too,  “ advised  to  take  to  fruit.” 

In  1826  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  then  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  selected  Mr.  Bewick  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  him  to  Rome  to  copy  the 
frescoes  of  the  Prophets  and  Sybils  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel.  These  works  of  Michael  Angelo  are  of 
colossal  size,  as  is  well  known,  and  are  especially 
remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  their  anatomical 
details.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  their 
copyist  to  be  a man  of  the  highest  skill  as  an 
anatomical  draughtsman.  They  were  all  to  be 
copied  upon  paper  and  then  transferred  to  canvas. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to 
have  these  works  placed  in  a room  specially  set 
apart  for  them  in  the  National  Gallery.  This 
plan  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
in  1830,  and  Bewick  had  copied  only  four  of  the 
frescoes  in  oil,  although  all  of  them  had  been 
finished  by  him  as  cartoons.  These  works  there- 
fore, instead  of  becoming  the  property  of  the  nation, 
were  thrown  upon  the  artist’s  hands.  What  be- 
came of  them  ultimately  I am  not  able  to  say. 
That  they  are  exceedingly  clever  we  learn  from 
Haydon’s  Diary ^ June  1840:  — 

“ Went  again  to  see  Bewick’s  copies  from  Michael  Angelo 
— the  giant  barbarian  of  European  art — the  Attila.”  . . . 
“ The  effect  of  these  copies  of  M.  A.  is  enervating.  You 
sit  and  muse— such  a glorious  opportunity  for  size,  such 
a patron,  such  a combination  of  genius  and  opportunity 
rarely  happens  on  earth.” — (Vide  Memoirs,  ante,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  136,  137.) 

When  at  Rome,  Bewick  made  many  important 
acquaintances,  and  was  petted  much ; among 
others,  by  the  still  handsome  ‘‘  Reine  Hortense,” 
then  Duchesse  de  Saint-Leu.  Bewick  often 
visited  la.Qx  palais,  and  drew  her  likeness  as  well  as 
that  of  her  younger  son,  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr. 
Bewick  was  extremely  handsome,  his  face  remind- 
ing one  of  the  well-known  likeness  of  Van  Dyck. 
A very  handsome  portrait  of  him  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1830,  and  has  been 


engraved — a fine  line  engraving — for  Fordyce’s 
History  of  the  County  of  Durham.  Haydon  took 
his  head  for  a model  of  his  Lazarus  in  his  decidedly 
best  picture,  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,”  so  long  and 
so  well  known  on  the  staircase  at  the  Pantheon, 
Oxford  Street,  now  at  the  National  Gallery. 

After  his  return  from  Rome,  Mr.  Bewick  prac- 
tised his  profession  for  some  years  in  London,  and 
reached  the  first  rank  as  a portrait  painter.  He 
also  drew  in  chalk  or  pencil  a great  number  of 
the  celebrated  men  and  women  he  came  in  contact 
with  ; and  I find  I have  noted  down  a fine  sonnet 
by  Sheridan  Knowles,  which  he  wrote  to  such  a 
portrait  of  Hazlitt : — 

“ Thus,  Hazlitt  looked ! There’s  life  in  every  line  ! 

Soul,  language,  fire  that  colours  could  not  give. 

See ! on  that  brow  how  pale-robed  thought  divine 
In  an  embodied  radiance  seems  to  live  ! 

Ah  ! in  the  gaze  of  that  entranced  eye, 

Humid,  yet  burning,  there  beams  passion’s  flame. 
Lighting  the  cheek  and  quivering  through  the  frame 
While  on  the  lips  the  odour  of  a sigh 
Yet  hovers  fondly,  and  its  shadow  sits 
Beneath  the  channel  of  the  glowing  thought 
And  fire-closed  eloquence,  which  comes  in  fits 
Like  Pythian  inspiration  ! — Bewick,  taught 
By  thee,  in  vain  doth  slander’s  venom’d  dart 
Do  its  foul  work  ’gainst  him.  This  head  must  own  a- 
heart ! ” 

The  life  in  London  amidst  congenial  people- 
seems  to  have  been  liked  by  him  ; unfortunately,, 
however,  the  effects  of  malaria  fever,  caught  in 
Rome,  after  a time  began  to  show  themselves, 
and  Mr.  Bewick  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town 
and  to  retire  to  his  property  at  Haughton-le- 
Skerne  in  the  county  of  Durham.  There  he  spent 
for  many  years  a quiet  life  of  retirement  amongst 
his  books  and  pictures,  of  which  he  had  a very 
valuable  and  large  collection.  He  died,  as  I have 
said,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1866,  after  a long  and 
painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with  much  for- 
titude and  deep  resignation.  He  was  of  a kind 
disposition,  fond  of  simple  pleasures,  benevolent 
and  amiable:  virtues  which,  together  with  his 
natural  genius,  raise  him  above  the  level  of  ordi- 
nary men,  and  will  keep  a sunny  memory  around 
his  name.  Thus  he  died — full  of  the  assurances 
of  the  peace  consequent  upon  fervent  faithful 
prayer,  and  simple  trust  in  the  Redeemer.” 

These  are  the  few  details  I am  able  to  give  of 
the  life  of  an  artist  who  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered as  such,  and  as  a most  genial,  high-minded 
man.  As  regards  the  enumeration  of  his  artistic 
works,  and  those  events  of  his  public  and  private 
life  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  public  at  large, 
the  “ Memoir  ” left  by  Mr.  Bewick,  and  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  being  on  the  eve  of  publication, 
will  most  probably  give  all  the  necessary  details. 
And  as  regards  the  life  of  a painter,  let  us 
always  remember  the  fine  words  of  aa  Edinburgh 
Reviewer ; — 
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“We  may  peep  and  pry- into  the  ordinary  life  of 
painters,  but  it  will  not  do  to  strip  them  stark-naked. 
A speaking  portrait  of  them — an  anecdote  or  two  ; an 
expressive  saying  dropped  by  chance  ; an  incident  mark- 
ing the  bent  of  genius,  or  its  fate,  are  delicious ; but  here 
we  shoiild  draw  the  curtain,  or  we  shall  profane  this  sort 
of  image-worship.  Least  of  all  do  w'e  wish  to  be  enter- 
tained with  private  brawls,  or  professional  squabbles, 
of  multifarious  pretensions.  ‘ The  essence  of  genius,’  as 
Lady  Morgan  observes,  ‘ is  concentration.’  So  is  that  of 
enthusiasm.”  (Vide  Edinburgh  Review,  July  1824.) 

Hermann  Kindt. 

Germany. 


CHIGNONS. 

The  present  number  (October  1,  1869)  of  La 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  has  two  articles  in  which, 
curiously  enough,  this  unsightly  head-dress  is 
mentioned.  It  seems  singular  that  such  an  un- 
couth object  should  be  described  in  a romance 
intended  to  depict  the  actual  condition  of  the 
most  fashionable  society  in  France,  and  a few 
pages  on,  in  an  article  about  Les  Prisons  do  Paris, 
should  be  described  its  fabrication  as  seen  at 
Sainte-Pdlagie,  where  the  magistrate  found  ce 
que  la  debauche  a de  plus  hideux.”  (P.  618.) 
And  yet,  if  that  society  be  so  corrupted  and  can- 
cerous as  the  novelist  presents  it,  then  there  seems 
a grim  sort  of  justice  which  sends  it  to  seek  its 
most  distinctive  ornaments  in  “ cloaques  on  Tegout 
social  semble  avoir  degorge  toutes  ses  immon- 
dices.”  (P.  618.)  ^ 

The  first  extract  is  from  Autour  d’une  Source” 
(pp.  544,  545)  by  the  sarcastic  Gustave  Droz,  and 
makes  part  of  the  scene  where  the  young  wife 
comes  to  the  cure  to  seek  some  relief  in  telling 
him  how  drearily  drags  her  existence,  and  to  what 
wretched  falsehoods  and  trickeries  she  has  yielded 
herself  to  please  her  father  and  husband. 

The  dialogue  commences  with  the  cure  : — 

— Comment ! M.  votre  pere  et  M.  le  comte  sont  les 
premiers  a vous  entrainer  dans  ces  dissipations,  pauvre 
dame  ? 

— Vous  ne  connaissez  done  pas  les  hommes,  mon  cher 
cure  ? Si  je  vous  disais  que,  sans  papa  et  sans  mon  mari, 
jamais  je  ne  me  serais  fait  teindre  les  cheveux,  jamais! 
J’ai  pleure  avant  de  me  decider  ! Ah  ! j’ai  bien  pleure. 
Vous  allez  croire  que  je  plaisante,  et  Men!  e’est  k la 
lettre,  je  ne  me  serais  jamais  decidee. 

— Vous  teindre  les  cheveux  I Comment!  quo  dites- 
vous  ? Pourquoi  teindre  les  cheveux  ? On  pent  done  se 
teindre  les  cheveux  ? Parlez-vous  serieusement Pauvre 
jeune  femme!  malheureuse  jeune  femme  ! Quel  pouvait 
etre  le  but  de  ces  messieurs  ? 

— Le  but,  le  but  ...  11s  supposaient  que  cela  m’irait 
bien,  et  puis  e’est  la  mode.  Papa  me  disait : — Ma  petite 
cherie,  il  ne  faut  pas  se  singulariser  ; puisque  toutes  ces 
dames  se  font  teindre.  . . . D ailleurs  tu  seras  gentille, 
comme  un  cceur ! Et  dans  le  fait  cela  est  extremement 
joli ; mais  lan’est  pas  la  question. — Mon  maride  son  cote 
ajoutait : — Ma  chbre,  vous  avez  Ihdes  pudeurs  de  petite 
mercibre  : M“®  de  Blaiserne  a depuis  avant-hier  les  che- 
veux rouges,  e’est  adorable,  Essayez-en  done,  vous  serez 
charmante. — Cependant  je  pleurais  toujours. 

— Ah  ! mon  Dieu ! et  ils  insistaient  ? 


— Oui,  oui,  ils  insistaient.  J’avais  beau  leur  dire  : — 
Mais  si  Ton  me  briile  mes  pauvres  cheveux,  avee  ces 
alfreuses  drogues ! — Ils  repondaient : C’est  impossible ! 

— Vous  avez  resiste,  vous  n’avez  pas  cede  a . . . . 

— II  faut  bien  croire  que  j’ai  cede,  puisque  je  suis  pour 
le  quart  d’heure  blonde,  comme  les  bles,  et  qu’en  venant 
au  monde  j’etais  brune,  comme  I’aile  du  corbeau. 

— Quoi ! ces  cheveux  .... 

— Ils  sont  h moi.  Ah ! n'exagerons  pas  ; ceux  de 
devant  sont  a moi.  Quand  k la  partie  posterieure,  je  n’en 
dis  rien  ; mais  il  faut  que  vous  sachiez,  monsieur  le  cure, 
qu’il  n’est  pas  de  femme  au  monde  possedant  une  che- 
velure  assez  prodigieuse  pour  executer  le  monument  qui 
a I’honneur  de  s’offrir  a vos  regards. 

Elle  retournait  la  tete  en  disant  cela,  avec  un  mdlange 
de  coquetterie  et  d’ingenuite  tout-k-fait  seduisant. 

— Ma  coiffure  vous  parait  lourde  parce  qu’elle  est  volu- 
mineuse ; mais  cela  n’est  que  gonfle,  tatez  vous-meme, 

. . . . je  plaisante.  Le  fait  que  rien  n’est  plus  leger  et 
plus  commode.  Cela  s'accroche  au  pied  de  son  lit  le  soir, 
et  on  le  retrouve  intact  le  lendemain  matin.  Cela  n’est 
pas  de  la  coquetterie,  e’est  du  confortable.  Dites-moi 
done,  mon  bon  monsieur  le  cure,  la  franchement,  vous 
saviez  que  j’etais  teinte  ? 

■ — Moi  ? Seigneur ! 

— Comment ! vous  n’avez  pas  vu  cela  tout  de  suite. 
Cela  n’est  pourtant  pas  difficile  ; on  devine  les  fausses 
blondes  sans  lunettes.  Il  y a toujours  quelque  chose 
d’etrange  dans  la  couleur  de  ces  cheveux-la,  quelque  chose 
de  pas  natural,  . . . . et  e’est  precisdment  ce  pas  nature! 
qui  donne  le  piquant,  le  cachet.” 

After  this  scene,  one  is  not  much  surprised  to 
find  (p.  561  et  seq.)  the  countess  again  seeking 
the  cure — this  time  with  a tale  of  her  husband’s 
misdeeds,  such  as  ought  to  consign  him,  if  he  had 
his  deserts,  to  the  prison  which  we  find  described 
in  the  article  from  which  the  second  extract  is 
taken  — Zes  Prisons  de  Paris,  par  Maxime  du 
Camp,  pp.  619,  620 : — 

“ Je  voudrais  bien  que  les  femmes,  j’entends  celles  qui 
donnent  le  ton  et  fixent  la  mode,  pussent  visiter  Sainte- 
Pelagie;  elles  y verraient  comment  on  fabrique  ces  faux 
chignons  qu’elles  se  suspendent  impudemment  a la  nuque 
ou  qu’elles  laissent  flutter  sur  leurs  epaules.  Un  atelier 
est  occupe  a ce  genre  de  besogne,  qui  n’exige  qu’un  facile 
apprentissage.  Tons  les  cheveux  achete's  sur  des  tetes 
douteuses,  ramasses  un  peu  partout,  arraches  de  de'meloir, 
roules  sur  une  carte  jetes  a la  borne  et  piques  par  le 
crochet  du  chiffonnier,  sont  assembles  d’apres  les  nuances, 
divises  selon  les  longueurs,  et,  aprbs  un  nettoyage,  qui  ne 
les  rend  guere  plus  ragoutants,  envoyes  a Sainte-Pe'lagie, 
oil  des  detenus  passent  la  journee  a les  fixer  sur  un  til  de 
soie.  De  Ik,  lorsqu’ils  auront  ete  masses  d’apres  les  rbgles 
de  I’art,  ils  s’en  iront  rue  Notre-Dame  de-Lorette  on  au 
faubourg  Saint-Germain.” 

These  two  notes  are  perhaps  worthy  of  a place 
in  ‘^N.  & Q.,”  not  only  to  its  present  readers  but 
to  some  future  moralist  or  antiquary. 

Heemanville. 

Paris. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MEDINA  SIDONIA  .AND  THE 
SPANISH  ARMADA.— III. 

Since  writing  my  last  letter  I have  been  favoured 
by  Mr.  Fronde  with  the  assurance  that  he  has 
distinct  evidence  from  the  Spanish  archives  at 
Simancas  that  the  Duke  returned  to  Spain  before 
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the  end  of  September  1588.  With  this  my  cal- 
culation of  the  possibility  of  his  having  suffered 
shipwreck  on  Fair  Isle  {anth^  p.  472)  falls  to  the 
ground.  But  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown 
on  the  question  from  two  sources. 

The  first  is  the  Autobiography  and  Diary  of 
Mr.  James  MelviU\m  lo  88,  minister  of  Anstriither- 
Wester],  edited  by  Robert  Pitcairn,  Esq.  [for  the 
Wodrow  Society],  Edinburgh,  1842,  to  which 
Mr.  Fronde  kindly  referred  me.  On  pp.  261-4 
(year  1588)  Mr.  Melvill’s  diary  contains  the  fol- 
lowing account : — 

“Within  twa  or  thrie  monethe  thairefter  [after  Lam- 
mas or  Au^.  1],  earlie  in  the  morning,  be  brak  of  daj’-, 
ane  of  our  bail  vies  cam  to  my  bedsyde,  saying  (but  nocht 
with  fray),  ‘I  haitf  to  tell  yow"  newes,  Sir.  Ther  is 
arryvit  within  our  herbrie  this  morning  a schipe  full  of 
Spainyarts,  bot  nocht  to  giff  mercie  bot  to  ask  ! ’ And 
sa  schawes  me  that  the  Commanders  haid  landit,  and  he 
haid  commandit  tham  to  their  schipe  againe  till  the 
Magistrates  of  the  town  haid  advysit,  and  the  Spainyarts 
haid  humblie  obeyit : Therfor  desyrit  me  to  ryse  and 
heir  thair  petition  with  tham.  Upe  1 got  with  diligence, 
and  assembling  the  honest  men  of  the  town,  cam  to  the 
Tolbuthe;  ana  efter  consultation  taken  to  heir  tham,  and 
what  answer  to  mak,  ther  presentes  us  a verie  reverend 
man  of  big  stature,  and  grave  and  stout  countenance, 
grey-heared,  and  verie  humble  lyk,  wha,  efter  mikle  and 
verie  law  courtessie,  bowing  down  with  his  face  neir  the 
ground,  and  twitching  my  scho  with  bis  hand,  began  his 
harang  in  the  Spanise  toung,  wharof  I understud  the 
substance;  and  being  about  to  answer  in  Latine,  he 
haiffingonlie  a young  man  with  him  to  be  his  interpreter, 
began  and  tauld  ower  againe  to  us  in  guid  Einglis.  The 
sum  was,  that  King  Philipe,  his  maister,  haid  riget  out  a 
navie  and  armie  to  land  in  Eingland  for  just  causes  to  be 
advengit  of  manie  intolerable  wrangs  quhilk  he  haid 
receavit  of  that  nation  : but  God  for  ther  sinnes  haid  bein 
against  thame,  and  be  storme  of  wather  haid  dry ven  the 
navie  by  the  cost  of  Eingland,  and  him  with  a certean  of 
Capteanes,  being  the  Generali  of  twentie  hulks,  upon  an 
yll  of  Scotland,  called  the  Fear  Yll,  wher  they  maid 
schipewrak,  and  whar  sa  monie  as  haid  eschapit  the 
merciles  sies  and  rokes,  haid  mair  nor  sax  or  seviii  ouks 
sutfred  grait  hunger  and  cauld,  till  conducing  that  bark 
out  of  Orkney,  they  war  com  hither  as  to  their  speciall 
frinds  and  confederats  . . .,  and  to  find  releiff  and  comfort 
thairby  to  him  selff,  these  gentilmen  Capteanes,  and  the 
poore  souldarts,  whase  condition  was  for  the  present  maist 
miserable  and  pitifull The  names  of  the  Com- 

manders war  Jan  Gomes  de  Medina,  Generali  of  twentie 
houlkes,  Capitan  Patricio,  Capitan  de  Legoretto,  Capitan 
de  Luffera,  Capitan  Mauritio,  and  Seingour  Serrano  . . . 

“This  Jan  (iomes  schew  grait  kyndncs  to  a schipe  of 
our  town,  quhilk  he  fund  arrested  at  Calles  at  his  ham- 
coming, red  to  court  for  hir,  and  maid  grait  rus  [praise] 
of  Scotland  to  his  King,  tuk  the  honest  men  to  his  hous, 
and  inquyrit  for  the  Lard  of  Anstruther,  for  the  Minister, 
and  his  host,  and  send  hame  manie  commendationes. 
Bot  we  thanked  God  with  our  hartes,  that  we  haid  sein 
them  amangs  us  in  that  forme.” 

I then  consulted  a full  list  of  the  ships  of  the 
Arraada,  published  at  Lisbon  before  it  started, 
entitled  — 

“ La  felicissima  Armada  que  el  rey  don  Felipe  . . . . 
mandd  juntar  en  el  puerto  de  la  ciudad  de  Lisboa  . . . . 
Hecho  por  Pedro  de  Paz  Salas,” 


of  which  the  British  Museum  possesses  a copy, 
rendered  invaluable  by  Lord  Burleigh’s  MS.  notes 
on  the  fate  of  the  wrecked  vessels  and  other 
matters  of  interest.  Here  I find  the  fleet  of 
twenty  (or  rather  twenty-three)  hulks  or  store- 
ships,  which  Juan  Gomez  de  Medina  had  repre- 
sented himself  as  commanding,  all  entered  by 
name,  headed  by  the  Capitana  ” or  chief’s  ship, 
as  follows.  The  MS,  notes  in  brackets  are  in 
Burleigh’s  hand : — 

“Armada  de  Ureas,  de  que  es  Cabo  Juan  Lopez  [Jf-S. 
correction,  Gomez]  de  Medina  \^MS.  note:  Juan  Lopez 
de  medina  es  vivo  y reside  en  cadis.]  El  Gran  Grifon 
Capitana  [MS.  of  Rostock]  [MS.  this  mans  ship  was 
drowned  17  Sept,  in  y®  lie  of  Fare  neare  Scotland]. 
[MS.  this  was  Generali  of  y®  ulks.] 

“ Patricio  Antolinez. 

“ Estevan  de  Legorreta.” 

The  truth  of  Gomez’s  statements  to  Melvill  as 
to  his  name  and  function  (as  general  of  the  ureas, 
ulks,  or  hulks),  and  his  shipwreck,  are  thus  fully 
established;  and  two  of  the  captains  who  were 
with  him  at  Anstruther  are  here  noted  as  be- 
longing to  his  ship,  El  Gran  Grifon.” 

The  same  list  afterwards  mentions  Gomez’s 
name  again  (correctly  written),  to  which  Burleigh 
adds  the  note  [“  this  man  cam  ni  by  Scotland  and 
passed  into  Spayne].” 

The  Shetlanders  have  therefore  confounded  Al- 
fonso Perez  de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
with  Juan  Gomez  de  Medina, — a mistake  the 
more  natural  since  the  former  was  currently 
called  simply  the  Duke  of  Medina.  Monteith 
wrongly  said  that  the  shipwrecked  crew  wintered 
on  Fair  Isle  j and  my  conjecture  that  they  were 
only  about  a month  there  proves  to  be  much 
nearer  the  truth.  Gomez’s  statement  that  they 
had  conduced,”  i.  e.  hired  a bark  from  Orkney j 
is  less  likely  than  Monteith’s  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  their  being  taken  to  Shetland  Mainland, 
and  obtaining  a ship  there.  Finally,  Burleigh 
cannot  be  right  in  the  date  of  the  shipwreck ; the 
September  17  might  be  more  probably  the  date 
of  their  release  from  the  island.  But  these  are 
minor  errors;  and  the  main  fact  of  the  Shetland 
tradition  is  now  proved  to  be  the  true  history. 
It  is  only  unfortunate  that  the  islanders  believed 
they  had  the  greater  Medina  instead  of  the  lesser. 

Russell  Martineau. 


Price  of  Job-horses  in  London  in  1718. — 
The  following  copy  of  an  agreement  between  Mr. 
VandenBempde  and  a job-master  in  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields  shows  how  prices  ruled  in  London 
in  horse  matters  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago:  — 

“ These  presents  witness  that,  as  covenanted,  &c.,  hy  and 
between  Chas.  Hodges,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields,  inn  holder,  of  the  one  part,  and  John  Vanden 
Bempde,  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Esq.,  of  the  other 
part,  that  is  to  say,  Charles  Hodges  does  for  himself,  &c. 
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covenant,  promise,  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  John 
Vanden  Bempde  to  keep  his  coach  and  charriot  and  har- 
ness neat  and  clean,  and  in  all  manner  of  repair,  at  his 
own  charge  not  including  wheels ; and  in  case  the  coach- 
man shall  break  the  glasses  of  either,  then  empty,  the 
said  Charles  Hodges  shall  be  answerable  for  and  make 
good  the  same  ; To  serve  him  with  a pair  of  good  strong 
serviceable  handsome  well-matched  horses,  to  be  valued 
between  fifty  and  sixty  pounds  to  his  good  liking  and 
approbation,  and  also  a good  honest  sober  creditable 
coachman,  who  with  the  hoi'ses  shall  attend  as  often  as 
he  or  his  lady  shall  think  fit,  either  into  the  city  of 
London,  the  liberties  of  Westminster,  or  places  adjacent. 
And  if  the  said  John  B.  or  his  family  shall  have  occasion 
to  go  into  the  countrey,  the  same  Charles  Hodges  obliges 
himself  by  these  presents  to  find  him  or  them  with  one 
or  more  pair  of  horses  after  the  same  rate  per  diem  with 
the  others,  the  said  J.  B.  allowing  the  said  Charles 
Hodges  half-a-crown  a day  more  extraordinary  expenses, 
every  day  he  shall  travel  on  the  road  and  set  up  at  an 
inn,  the  said  C.  Hodges  finding  the  horses  on  such  journey 
at  his  own  charges  : And  in  case  the  coachman  runs 
tiway  with  his  livery,  or  loses  his  cloak,  hammerclothes, 
seat  covers,  the  seats  in  the  coach,  or  toppings  of  the 
same,  the  said  C.  H.  shall  and  will  be  answerable  for  and 
make  good  the  same;  All  the  which  premisses  being 
performed  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  said  Chs.  Hodges, 
the  said  J.  B.  does  promise  and  agree  to  pay  the  said 
Hodges  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful  British 
money,”  &c.  &c.  &c, 

Mr.  Bempde  subjoins  in  bis  own  writing  tbe 
following  memorandum : — 

£ s.  d. 

A pair  of  horses,  at  5s.  6c?.  per  diem,  per 
week 1 18  6 

The  charge  of  keeping  a' pair  of  horses  in 
Yorkshire  a week 15  6 


The  clear  profit  of  a pair  of  horses  .13  0” 

which  is  62?.  12s.  per  annum  interest  for  50?. 
(?.  e.  the  assumed  price  of  the  horses).  E.  P. 

The  Suh  : its  Gendee.— I have  not  seen  the 
sun  described  as  feminine  in  any  English  writer, 
so  far  as  I remember,  except  Mede,  where  the  fol- 
lowing passages  occur  in  the  fifty-third  Discourse 
(pp.  307  and  309,  folio  edition  of  his  works)  : — 

“ We  know  that  though  the  sun  be  risen  upon  the  earth 
she  doth  not  always  shew  herself  in  full  brightness,  but 
sometimes  is  overcast  with  clouds  and  shadowed  from  our 
sight,  and  yet  she  always  giveth  so  much  light  as  thereby 
we  may  discern  the  day  from  the  night;  even  so,”  &c. 

“For  though  it  be  necessary  the  sun  should  be  risen 
before  she  can  be  seen,  yet  she  may  be  long  up  before  we 
see  her,  and  otLeii  clouded  after  she  hath  shined.” 

E.  H.  A. 

Loed  Macaulay.— If  the  principle  of  ‘‘  suum 
caique  ” was  applied  to  the  writings  of  Macaulay,  I 
the  residuum  of  original  matter  would  be  but  ! 
fiinall.  The  facility  with  which  he  adapted  the  j 
ideas  of  another  was  marvellous.  Witness  the  j 
following  extracts  from  his  ballad  of  The  Ar-  | 
mada  ” : — I 

“ Many  a light  fishing  bark  put  forth  to  pry  along  the  i 
coast. 

Then  bugle’s  note  and  cannon's  roar  the  death- like 
silence  broke. 


At  once  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  her  reeling 
spires, 

As  fast  from  every  village  round  the  horse  came  spur- 
ring in.” 

Compare  these  lines  with  the  Antiquary,  chap, 

xlv. : — 

“ The  j^eomanry,  pouring  from  their  difierent  glens, 
came  galloping  through  the  street  ....  The  drums 
and  fifes  of  tbe  volunteers  were  blended  with  .... 
the  sound  of  the  bugles  and  the  tolling  of  bells  from  the 

steeple Two  or  three  light  vessels  had  already 

slipped  their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  supposed  enemy.” 

The  motto  to  this  chapter  of  the  Antiquary  is 
taken  from  Hogg,  and  begins  — 

“ Red  glared  the  beacon  on  Pownell ; 
i On  Skiddaw  there  were  three.” 

Macaulay’s  ballad  ends  — 

“ The  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of 
Carlisle.” 

These  are  plagiarisms,  not  coincidences. 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

Dependaele. — & Q.”  has  contained  many 
paragraphs  about  the  word  reliable.  I noticed 
to-day  for  the  first  time  a sister-word,  which  it  is 
as  well  to  mark  while  fresh  from  the  mint.  A 
writer  in  The  Academy  of  Nov.  13,  p.  35,  speaks 
of  a certain  person  as  never  having  been  a de~ 
pendahle  partizan.”  Geime. 

De.  Feanklin.  — In  1801  and  1802,  while 
keeping  my  terms  in  the  Temple,  I was  an  almost 
daily  visitor  at  the  chambers  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Kelly  Belle w,  in  Mitre  Buildings,  where  I fre- 
quently met  the  literaiy  celebrities  of  the  time. 
Among  them  was  Temple  Franklin,  a (natural,  as 
I understood)  son  of  the  renowned  philosopher, 
and  governor  of  some  place — I forget  what — in 
America.  I heard  him  relate  an  anecdote  of  his 
father,  which  may  be  worthy  of  conservation  in 
&Q.” 

He  was  set  one  day  to  work  an  electrical 
machine  on  which  his  father  was  intending  an 
experiment  with  a live  duck.  Inclining  forward, 
and  holding  the  creature’s  head  toward  the  ma- 
chine, it  struggled  violently  to  escape,  and  the 
experimentalist’s  head  meeting  the  shock  instead, 
he  fell  senseless  to  the  fioor,  and  was  with  great 
difficulty  restored  to  animation.  I cannot  give  the 
governor’s  detail  of  this  perilous  mischance,  or 
the  comments  of  its  scientific  hearers  ; but  I well 
remember  the  general  reflections  on  the  political 
as  well  as  the  philosophical  consequences  of  its 
fatal  result.  For  myself,  I was  too  young  to  be 
anything  more  than  a humble  listener. 

E.  L.  S. 

The  Tuekish  Bath. — I have  a tract  before 
me  entitled  — 

“ Blutiges  Treffen,  welches  bey  Barckan  von  denen 
Kayserliclien  und  Polnischen  Armeen  mit  den  TUrcken 
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. . . zweyraahl  gehalten.  . . . Gedruckt  in  diesem  1683 
Jahre.  Hierbey  ist  zu  hekommen  die  Tiirckische  Bad- 
Stuber 

The  place  of  printing,  which  is  not  given,  is 
most  probably  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  or  one  of 
the  chief  South  German  cities.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  Turkish  bath  was  described  to  the  people 
of  South  Germany  in  1683,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before  its  reintroduction  to  Western  Europe. 

Eussell  Martineatj. 

British  Museum. 

^‘Eue  with  a Difeerence  ” IH  ^‘Hamlet.”  — 
111  explaining  Shakespeare’s  phrases,  I think  that 
many  commentators  refine  too  much.  If  he  indeed 
‘‘had  in  his  mind  ” all  the  intricate  allusions  he  is 
said  to  have  had,  his  mind  must  have  been  even 
greater  than  we  most  of  us  grant  it  to  have  been.  In 
Ophelia’s  speech — “ there’s  rue  for  you ; and  here’s 
some  for  me  : we  may  call  it  herb-grace  on  Sun- 
days ; 0,  you  must  wear  your  rue  with  a difter- 
ence  ” — there  is  no  difficulty  if  we  do  not  force  the 
words  “with  a difference”  into  some  “heraldic” 
phrase.  It  merely  means  this  : “ I offer  you  rue, 
which  has  two  meanings ; it  is  sometimes  called 
herb  of  grace^  and  in  that  sense  I take  some  for 
myself;  but  with  a slight  difference  of  spelling,  it 
means  ruth,  and  in  that  respect  will  do  for  you.” 
This  explanation  is  not  mine ; it  is  Shakesjicare's 
own. 

“ Here  did  she  fall  a tear  ; here,  in  this  place, 

I’ll  set  a bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace  ; 

Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen. 

In  the  remembrance  of  a weeping  queen.’’' 

Richard  II.  Act  III.  Sc  4. 

Some  wrongly  explain  the  word  crants  by  gar- 
lands, whereas  it  is  a garland,  in  the  singular 
number.  Long  notes  have  been  written  about  it, 
but  no  one  seems  to  have  noticed  that  Shake- 
speare not  only  understood  the  word,  but  knew  it 
to  be  singular.  Otherwise  he  would  hardly 
have  used  the  name  of  Rosenkrantz  as  that  of  one 
of  his  characters.  What  need  of  search  for  explain- 
ing a word  which  is  under  one’s  nose  all  the 
while  ? Surely  Rosenkrantz  is  a rose-garland. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

1,  Cintra  Terrace,  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Temple. — At  the  late  confirmation  held 
in  Bow  church  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Temple  to 
the  see  of  Exeter,  the  opposers  required  proof  of 
the  bishop-elect  having  been  “born  in  lawful 
wedlock,”  and  also  that  he  was  “ a prudent  and 
discreet  man,  and  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  for  his  life  and  morals 
deservedly  commended.”  According  to  the  re- 
cords, says  the  Guardian,  of  the  Archbishop’s 
Court,  proof  on  these  points  has  never  been  re- 
quired since  the  confirmation  of  Matthew  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  1575,  and 
whose  brother  filed  an  affidavit  of  his  having  been 


born  in  lawful  wedlock.  In  Dr.  Temple’s  case 
the  desired  proof  was  afforded  by  his  sister  and 
Mr.  Lin  gen,  the  new  permanent  Under-secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  H.  T." 


“ Avoir  le  tour  et  le  pour.” — M.  Victor 
Hugo,  in  L’Homme  qui  rit,  part  ii.  chap.  xii. 
(ii.  182),  writes : — 

“ Le  vicomte  de  Saint- John — prononcez  Bolingbroke — 
ecrivait  a Thomas  Lennard,  comte  de  Sussex  : ‘ Deux 
choses  font  qu’on  est  grand.  En  Angleterre  avoir  le 
tour ; en  France  avoir  le  pour.’ 

“ Le  pour,  en  France,  c’etait  ceci : Quand  le  roi  etait 
en  voyage,  le  fourrier  de  la  cour,  le  soir  venu,  au 
debotte  a I’etape  assignait  leur  logement  aux  personnes 
suivant  sa  majeste.  Parmi  ces  seigneurs,  quelques-uns 
avaient  un  privilege  immense.  ‘ Ils  out  le  pour,  dit  le 
Journal  historique  de  I’annee  J 694,  page  6,  c’est  a-dire  que 
le  fourrier  qui  marque  les  logis  met  Pour  avant  leur  nom, 
comme  : Pour  M.  le  prince  de  Soubise,  au  lieu  que  quand 
il  marque  le  logis  d’une  personne  qui  n’est  point  prince, 
il  ne  met  point  le  Pour,  mais  simplement  son  nom,  par 
exemple:  Le  due  de  Gesvres,  le  due  de  Mazarin,'  etc. 
Le  pour  sur  une  porte  indiquait  un  prince,  ou  un  favori. 
Favori,  c’est  pire  que  prince.  Le  roi  accordait  le  pour 
comme  le  cordon  bleu  ou  la  pairie. 

“ ‘Avoir  le  toiir’  en  Angleterre  etait  moins  vaniteux, 
mais  plus  reel.  C’etait  un  signe  de  veritable  approche 
de  la  personne  regnante.  Quiconque  etait,  par  naissance 
ou  faveur,  en  posture  de  recevoir  des  communications 
directes  de  sa  majeste',  avait  dans  le  mur  de  sa  chambre 
de  lit  un  tour  oil  etait  ajuste  un  timbre.  Le  timbre  son- 
nait,  le  tour  s’ouvrait,  une  missive  royale  apparaissait 
sur  une  assiette  d’or  ou  sur  un  coussin  de  velours,  puis 
le  tour  se  refermait.  C’etait  intime  et  solennel.  Le 
mysterieux  dans  le  familier.  Le  tour  ne  servait  a aucun 
autre  usage.  La  sonnerie  annon9ait  nn  message  royal. 
On  ne  voyait  pas  qui  I’apportait.  C’e'tait  du  reste  tout 
simplement  un  page  de  la  reine  ou  du  roi.  Leicester  avait 
le  tour  sous  Elizabeth  et  Buckingham  sous  Jacques  I®L 

‘Avoir  le  tour,’  cela  se  disait  en  fran^ais;  ce 

detail  d’etiquette  anglaise  etait  probablement  une  an- 
cienne  platitude  francaise.” 

Is  there  any  foundation  in  fact  for  these  state- 
ments, or  are  they  merely  fictions,  like  many 
others  of  M.  Hugo’s  historical  narratives  ? 

Herefordiensis. 

Biblioteca  Visriersciard.  — I purchased  re- 
cently at  Brighton  an  Aldine  edition  of  Euripides 
(1503),  on  the  morocco  binding  of  which  is  Biblio- 
teca Visniersciand.  Can  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents tell  me  where  that  library  is,  and  to  whom 
it  belonged  ? Thomas  E.  Winnihgton. 

“ Canon  Bonaventura  writing  his  Memoirs 
AFTER  HIS  Death.”  — Among  the  interesting 
collection  of  pictures  now  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  I recently  noticed  one  with  the 
above  explanatory  label.  Is  the  subject  of  the 
painting  connected  with  any  legend,  and  if  so, 
what  ? To  an  ordinary  observer  the  explanation 
approaches  the  absurd,  although  the  cadaverous 
aspect  of  the  ecclesiastic  in  question  and  the 
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peculiar  hue  of  the  whole  painting  would  favour 
the  idea  that  the  artist  did  not  intend  to  repre- 
sent a sublunary  transaction.  J.  B. 

Manusceipts  op  Fulk  Geeville,  Loee 
Beooke. — At  the  Bright  sale  of  MSS.  (1844), 
lot  107  consisted  of  certain  MS.  transcripts,  with 
autograph  corrections,  of  the  works  of  the  above 
worthy.  From  the  named  and  priced  copy  of  the 
catalogue  in  the  British  Museum,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Thorpe,  bookseller,  purchased  the  whole.  I 
am  anxious  to  trace  the  present  owner  of  these 
manuscripts.  Engaged  in  preparing  a complete 
collection  of  Lord  Brooke’s  works  (verse  and 
prose)  for  my  Fuller  Worthies’  Library,  I should 
1)6  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  original 
editions  with  the  Bright  MSS.  By  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  W.  A.  Wright  of  Cambridge,  I am  secur- 
ing a collation  of  the  Trinity  MS.  of  the  Life  (?) 
of  Sidney ; and  I shall  collate  the  known  MS.  of 
^^Mustapha.”  Any  aid,  biographic  or  elucidatory, 
most  welcome  to  Alexandee  B.  Geosaet. 

St.  George’s,  Blackburn. 

Eobeet  Foestee,  the  Flying  Baebee  op 
Cambeidge.  — I should  like  to  buy  or  to  borrow 
for  a few  days  the  print  of  the  above  odd  charac- 
ter, which  is  thus  described  in  Wilson’s  Eccentric 
Mirror^  vol.  ii.  No.  14,  p.  36  : — 

“ A humoi'ous  caricature  print,  published  at  Cam- 
bridge [about  1800].  This  print  consists  of  two  compart- 
ments ....  the  one  representing  him  scudding  the 
streets,  and  the  other  as  in  the  attitude  of  levelling  the 
first  stroke  at  a gentleman’s  beard.” 

Can  any  obliging  reader  favour  me  ? 

140,  Lower  Moss  Lane,  Ilulme.  C.  W.  SlJTTON, 

Hindoo  Seceet  Eites.  — In  Mr.  Ilepworth 
Dixon’s  New  America  reference  is  made  to  certain 
secret  rites  of  the  Hindoos  named  ^^Eas  Mandala,” 

Kamchulayas,”  and  “ the  Lottery  of  the  Vest.” 
In  what  work  on  Hindoo  mythology  is  there  an 
account  given  of  these  rites  ?"  D.  Blaie. 

Melbourne. 

Jeees-give.  — In  an  old  book  called  Privilcgia 
Londini,  by  W.  Bohun,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
1723,  is  the  following:  — 

“ Jeres-give  is  a toll  or  fine  taken  by  the  king’s  ofiicers 
on  a person’s  entering  into  an  office  ; or,  rather,  a sum  of 
money,  or  biibe,  given  to  them  to  connive  at  extortion 
or  other  offence  in  him  that  gives  it.  (See  Chart.  Hen. 
II.  ; fourth  Chart.  Hen.  JIL,  and  ninth  Chart.  Hen.  ill.” 

My  object  in  sending  this  quotation  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  derivation  of  the  word  Jeres-give. 

Edmund  Tew',  M.A. 

Eaels  op  Lancastee. — Can  any  one  refer  me 
to  any  work  which  mentions  the  illegitimate 
descendants  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster — more  par- 
ticularly of  Thomas,  the  earl  who  w'as  beheaded 
at  Pontefract?  I fanc}’’  I have  seen  in  your 
columns  some  mention  of  the  unrecognised  off- 
shoots of  the  family,  who,  it  seems,  had  descend- 


ants among  the  gentry  of  a later  period.  Of  John 
of  Gaunt’s  descendants  we  have  an  ample  account, 
because  his  marriage  with  Catherine  Swinford 
was  legitimatised  j Wt  the  same  record  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  kept  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster’s 
descendants  of  a similar  kind.  Jattee. 

Mediaeval  Ingenuity.  — Where  can  I find 
an  account  of  a curious  specimen  of  mediaeval 
ingenuity  which  was  discovered  in  an  old  con- 
vent near  Florence  some  jmars  ago,  and  sub- 
sequently exhibited  in  Paris.  It  was  a confes- 
sional box,  on  the  principal  panel  of  which  was 
seen  a very  beautiful  picture  representing  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  But  on  touching  a spring 
this  picture  was  replaced  by  one  of  the  Devil 
with  horns,  eyes  of  fire,  and  hair  standing  on 
end.  The  same  spring  set  an  organ  in  motion, 
which  played  the  most  lugubrious  music. 

H.  W.  E. 

Monteose  Family.  — Francis  Graham,  born 
about  the  year  1700,  and  married  in  1732,  at 
Westerkirk  in  the  co.  of  Dumfries,  was  constantly 
said  by  his  granddaughter,  born  about  1760,  to 
have  been  the  son  of  a first  cousin  of  a Marquis  of 
Montrose.  Query,  was  there  any  connection 
between  Lord  Eobert  Graham,  son  of  the  great 
marquis,  and  this  Francis  ? Until  the  discovery 
of  a third  son  of  the  great  marquis  such  a con- 
nection seemed  incapable  of  proof,  the  old  peer- 
ages giving  only  one  son  of  the  great  marquis,  who 
lived  to  manhood  ; one  son  of  the  second  marquis, 
besides  that  Lord  Charles  Graham,  who,  as  Craw- 
ford says,  died  a young  man  of  great  hopes  and 
courage ; ” while  James  the  fourth  marquis  and 
first  duke  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  his 
father’s  only  child.  M.  A. 

Eobeet  Neville’s  Daughtees.  — At  p.  23, 
table  V.  of  the  account  of  the  Neville  family  in 
Drummond’s  Noble  British  Families  it  is  stated 
that  Eobert  Neville  (son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas 
Neville  of  Liversedge),  who  married  Ellen,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  William  Molineux  of  Sefton,”  left 

several  daughters.”  Can  any  reader  of  N.  & Q.” 
give  the  names  of  these  “ several  daughters,”  and 
state  to  whom  any  of  them  were  married  ? 

E.  D.  Dawson-Duppield,  LL.D. 

The  Non-natueal  Sense. — Bishop  Fitzgerald, 
in  his  very  excellent  ‘‘Life  of  Bishop  Butler  ” pre- 
fixed to  Tegg’s  (8vo)  edition  of  The  Analogy.^ 
speaks  of  “the  non-natural  sense  in  which  the 
Dominicans  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.”  I wish  to  know  if  this  reference  is 
warranted,  and  in  what  book  of  polemical  theo- 
logy I can  find  a verification  of  it  ? In  the  same 
“ Life  of  Bishop  Butler”  allusion  is  made  to 
“ Mons.  Homherg’s  method  of  making  gold  by 
injecting  light  into  the  pores  of  mercury.”  Ee- 
quired  to  know  the  source  ot  this  allusion  ? 

D.  Blaie. 
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The  Old  Style  House,  Chiswice.  — This 
house  at  a very  corner  of  Chiswick  parish  and 
Ealing,  near  to  Brentford  and  Kew  Bridge,  has 
recently  been  pulled  down,  and  the  land  adjoining 
is  offered  to  be  let  for  building.  Can  any  corre- 
spondent of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform  me  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  the  name  of  this  place  ? I can  find 
nothing  concerning  it  in  Faulkner’s  History  of 
Brentford,  Ealing,  and  Chiswick.  Quite  recently 
the  new  proprietor  of  a mansion  close  by  has 
named  his  house  Stile  Flail. 

G.  W.  Septimus  Piesse. 

Quotations  wanted.  — There  was  printed  in 
1710  a singular  octavo  tract,  entitled — 

“ The  Wonders  of  England,  containing  Dogget  and 
Penkethman’s  Dialogue  with  Old  Nick,  on  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Bartholomew  Fair  in  Sraithfield.” 

The  singularity  consists  in  there  not  being  a single 
line  in  the  tract  respecting  the  suppression  of  the 
fair.  My  query  is  not  with  respect  to  the  tract, 
but  to  know  where  is  to  be  found  the  oft-quoted 
sentence  (supposed  to  be  the  head-line)  and 
beginning  of  a chapter  — the,  former,  “The 

venomous  reptiles  of the  chapter 

beginning  with  the  avowal,  “There  are  no 
venomous  reptiles  in ” 

Haesy  Sandaes. 

Oxford. 

“ As  vacant  as  the  face 
Of  some  lost  dial  in  a sunless  place.” 

The  words  have  the  tone  of  Keats  or  Shelley.  • 

U.  0.  N. 

“Fortior  est  qui  se,  qn^m  qui  fortissima  vincit 
Oppida.” 

QUHiSTOE. 

“ Now  no  more 

Laughter  within  we  hear  or  woodnotes  wild, 

As  of  a mother  singing  to  her  child.” 

W.  C.  B. 

“ Fles  viator  me  sepultam  ? 

Flente  sum  felicior.” 

Inquieee. 

Scottish  Peligious  Houses.  — In  Kussell’s 
edition  of  Keith's  Scottish  Bishojjs  there  is  a list 
of  religious  houses  prior  to  the  Beformation. 
Could  any  of  your  readers  direct  me  where  to 
find  any  account  of  the  destination  or  distribution 
of  the  incomes,  many  of  them  very  large,  of  these 
houses?  Were  they  assigned  speciall}'’  b}’-  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  did  they  become  prizes  to  the 
nearest  great  man?  What  of  those  situated  in 
corporate  towns — as  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Stirling, 
Elgin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  &c.  J.  G. 

Stirling. 

The  Sceape  of  Caelisle.  — This  term  is 
used  in  a letter  of  last  century  describing  the 
manor  of  the  soccage  of  the  Castle  of  Carlisle, 
held  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  from  the  crown.  I 
have  consulted  Bosworth,  Hallivv^ell,  Nares,  and 


Wright,  in  their  several  glossaries,  without  suc- 
cess. Is  the  term  “ scrape  ” known,  or  is  it  a slip 
of  the  pen  for  “ carse  ” ? U.  0.  N. 

Tennyson. — Who  is  the  author  referred  to  by 
Tennyson  in  the  following  lines  of  his  /w 
Memoriam  ? — 

“ I held  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 

That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.” 

H.  B. 

IIiSTOEY  OF  Three  Impostors. — In  the  cata- 
logue of  a colonial  library  not  immediately  acces- 
sible I find  an  entry  of  the  following  work — 
History  of  the  Three  Late  Famous  I^npostors,  Padre 
Ottamano,  Mahomed  Bei,  and  Sabata  Levi,  8vo,1669. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  I may 
find  any  account  of  these  worthies,  who  from  their 
names,  would  appear  to  be  Jesuit,  Turk,  and  Jew  P 

W.  F. 

“ The  Too  Courteous  Knight.”  — Can  any 
one  explain  the  third  line  in  the  following  passage 
from  “ The  Too  Courteous  Knight,”  vol.  ii.  p.  66, 
Bitson’s  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads  ? — 

“ Flee  lookt  north,  so  did  he  south  ; 

Hee  could  not  find  a privy  place. 

For  ail  laj^  in  the  devil’s  mouth. 

Then  she  sang,”  &c. 

William  J.  Cahill. 

46,  Augustus  Street,  Manchester. 

Vocabulary  of  Slang. — I have  accumulated 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  cant,  slang,  vagrant, 
and  fancy  words  and  phrases  in  current  use,  with 
notes  and  quotations  explanatory  and  amusing. 
Will  any  of  your  readers  assist  me  by  purchasing 
the  same  either  for  private  reference  or  publica- 
tion ? Henry  0.  Manton,  Newsvendor. 

144,  Waterloo  Road,  S. 


Vies  S.  ix.  128)  — 

“ While  the  proud  Vies  your  trophies- boast. 

And  unrevenged  walks  [Waller’s]  ghost.’’^ 

Hudibras,  Part  I.  Canto  ii.  497. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  extract?  and  how 
does  it  illustrate,  if  at  all,  the  lines  — 

“ I cannot  bring  m}’-  muse  to  drop  vies 
’Twixt  Cotsv/old  and  the  Olympic  exercise.” 

J.  Wilkins,  B.C.L. 

[The  word  vies  in  the  quotations  given  by  our  cor- 
respondent has  clearly  different  meanings.  Butler’s  allu- 
sion is  to  the  defeat  of  Sir  William  Waller  at  Devizes  in 
Wiltshire — more  correctly  the  Devizes,  or  abbreviated 
De  Vies  and  the  Vies,  called  Divisio  by  Florence  of 
Worcester,  Divisce  by  Newbrigenses,  F/scb  b}’ Walter  of 
FTemingford,  and  which  appears  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  its  Division ; for  anciently  it  was  divided  between 
the  king  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  {Magna  Britannia, 
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ed.  1731,  vi.  130.)  Sir  John  Denham,  speaking  of  the 
bursting  of  eight  barrels  of  gunpowder,  whereby  the 
famous  Sir  Ealph  Hopton  was  nearly  killed,  tells  us  that 
“ It  blew  him  to  the  Vies,  without  beard  or  eyes, 
But  at  least  three  heads  and  a half.” 

Loyal  Songs  against  the  Rump,  i.  107. 

The  word  vies,  as  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  allusion  to 
the  Cotswold  Sports,  is  still  in  use  as  a verb,  with  the 
sense  of  compete  or  challenge.  Mr.  Gifford  thus  defines 
it : “ To  vie,''  he  says,  “ was  to  hazard,  to  put  down  a 
certain  sum  upon  a hand  of  cards  ; to  revie  was  to  cover 
it  with  a larger  sum,  by  which  the  challenged  became 
the  challenger,  and  was  to  be  revied  in  his  turn,  with  a 
proportionate  increase  of  stake.”  See  his  note  on  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1.  Vide  “ N.  & Q.” 
3rd  S.  vi.  299.] 

Stjitkagas'  Bishops. — A discussion  has  arisen 
in  these  pages  on  the  term  “ Metropolitan,”  as 
applied  to  episcopal  sees.  May  I suggest  an 
inquiry  about  suffragan  bishops,  which,  if  the 
rumour  be  correct  as  stated  in  the  public  journals, 
will  be  a subject  of  practical  importance,  as  well 
as  of  historical  interest  at  the  present  time  ? When 
was  the  last  appointment  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment it  is  proposed  to  revive  ? Is  there  any  list 
of  suffragan  bishops,  and  if  so,  where  can  it  be 
found?  Were  they  appointed  on  the  nomination 
or  only  with  the  consent  of  the  crown  ? Did  they 
not  take  their  titles  from  certain  towns  within 
the  dioceses  of  which  they  were  appointed  suf- 
fragans ? If  it  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln  the  order  is  to  be  revived,  it 
will  probably  extend  to  other  sees  ; and  any  refer- 
ence to  works  on  the  subject  will  be  useful. 

Thos.  E.  Wihningtoh. 

[The  office  of  suffragan  bishops  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  much  resembled  that  of  the  chorepis- 
copi,  or  country  bishops  of  the  primitive  church.  The 
application  of  the  name,  however,  was  new ; for  in  earlier 
times  in  England,  all  the  city  bishops,  under  their  metro- 
politan, were  called  suffragans.  The  Act  of  26  Henry 
VIII.  c.  14,  restored  the  order  of  chorepiscopi  under  the 
name  of  suffragan  bishops.  The  bishop  of  each  diocese 
b}’’  petition  presents  two  persons  to  the  sovereign,  who 
directs  a mandate  to  the  archbishop  to  consecrate 
the  one  elected.  The  suffragan  thus  consecrated  was  to 
have  no  greater  authority  than  what  was  limited  to  him 
by  commission  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  was  to 
last  no  longer.  This  Act  was  repealed  by  1 and  2 Philip 
and  Marj--,  cap.  viii.,  but  was  revived  by  1 Elizabeth. 
Bishop  Gibson  mentions  Dr.  Sterne,  Suffragan  of  Col- 
chester, about  1606,  as  among  the  last  of  these  suffragans. 
But,  although  the  law  has  not  been  acted  on  in  later  times, 
it  is  still  unrepealed. 

A valuable  tract  relating  to  this  order  will  be  found  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica,  vol.  vi.  art.  15. 
It  is  entitled  “ Some  Account  of  Suffragan  Bishops  in 
England,”  Bond.  4to,  1785.  The  essay  is  by  the  Rev. 


John  Lewis  of  Margate,  and  the  list  of  suffragans  by  Dr. 
Ducarel,  extracted  from  Wharton’s  MSS.  at  Lambeth. 
Dansey,  in  his  Horae  Hecanicoe  Rurales,  part  ii.  sect.  1,  has 
learnedly  discussed  the  history  of  this  order  under  the 
name  of  Chorepiscopi.  Consult  also  the  Rev.  William 
Stubbs’s  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum,  p.  142,  and 
“N.  & Q.”  1*‘  S.  V.  394;  vi.  200  ; ix.  35  ; 2^1  S.  ii.  1, 88, 
91,  136.] 

SiccAEDiAH  Laws  (4*'"  S.  iv.  481.)  — The 
Editor  of  & Q.”  has  been  misled  by  his  own 
learning  in  his  explanation  of  this  phrase.  I 
doubt  whether  any  journalist  has  ever  heard  of 
J oannes  Sichardus  and  his  collection  of  the  Novella; 
Constitutiones.  The  Nazione  alludes  to  the  anti- 
catholic laws  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  Turin 
on  the  motion  of  Siccardi,  the  colleague  of  Cavour, 
which  subjected  their  author  and  supporters  to 
papal  excommunication ; and  Siccardi  was  in  con- 
sequence refused  the  sacraments  of  the  church  on 
his  death-bed,  to  the  great  indignation  of  Italian 
Liberals.  Tewars. 

[Foremost  amongst  the  manifold  uses  of  “ N.  & Q.”  is 
that  of  determining  the  true  source  of  any  particular 
information  inquired  after;  and  this  being  so,  we  are 
prepared  at  all  times,  along  with  our  friendly  con- 
tributors, to  submit  with  thankfulness  to  necessary 
correction  when  guilty  of  manifest  error,  or  be  found 
occasionally  “nodding,”  like  one  infinitely  more  illus- 
trious than  ourselv^es,  and  more  especially  when  so  valued 
a correspondent  as  Tewars  comes  to  our  rescue.  Upon 
maturer  reflection,  or  now  that  our  eyes  are  more  widely 
opened,  we  perceive  it  is  just  possible  that  the  writer 
in  the  Nazione  alludes,  not  to  the  medieval  jurist,  Joannes 
Sichardus,  but  to  the  modern  statesman  Siccardi.  Of  this, 
however,  we  are  not  absolutely  assured.  The  first-men- 
tioned individual,  whose  labours  are  noticed  in  every 
literary  history  of  note,  was  the  greater  personage  of  the 
two,  and  therefore  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  the  journalist  in  question  at  the  moment  he 
referred  to  “ the  Siccardian  laws,”  and  which  laws  further- 
more are  still  in  force  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Europe. 
We  are  ■willing  to  concede,  however,  that  the  point  in 
debate  can  be  satisfactorily  determined  only  by  him  who 
has  unwittingly  occasioned  it.] 

Battle  at  Terouehne. — The  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Terouenne,  or  Turwen,  in  Artois,  was 
the  scene  of  various  engagements  between  the 
English  and  French  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  any  inform- 
ation concerning  one  which  took  place  so  late  as 
1528  ? E.  H. 

[The  most  memorable  battle  at  Terouenne  was  that  in 
which  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  the  Swiss,  entered  into  an  offensive  alliance  against 
France.  They  invested  Terouenne  with  an  army  of 
50,000  men ; and  the  Due  de  Longueville,  marching  to 
its  relief,  was  signally  defeated  on  August  22, 1513.  A 
few  days  before  (August  16)  a French  army,  attempting 
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^0  relieve  the  town,  was  put  to  flight  so  precipitately  at 
Gninegate,  that  the  affair  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Spurs,  because  the  French  used  their  spurs 
more  than  they  did  their  swords.  This  battle  is  noticed 
By  Holinshed,  Chronicle  of  England,  ed.  1587,  p.  822.]  ■ 


THE  REV.  GEORGE  BENNET. 

(4^*^  S.  iv.  409.) 

Your  correspondent  is  right  in  supposing  that 
"the  Kev.  George  Bennet  was  a Presbyterian 
■cdergyman  in  Carlisle  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He 
was  a distinguished  Hebrew  scholar,  and  one  of 
the  principal  contributors  to  the  British  Critic, 
in  which  he  reviewed  from  time  to  time  the  works 
of  the  celebrated  English  divines.  This  attracted 
•the  attention  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  became  at  an  early  period  of  his  life 
.acquainted  with  many  of  their  most  eminent  men 
— with  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  his  brother, 
the  historian — with  Markham,  Archdeacon  of 
Carlisle — with  Paley,  Porteus,  Nares,  and  Hors- 
ley— with  all  of  whom  he  corresponded  on  inti- 
mate terms.  It  was  the  learning  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  reviews  of  their  works  that  induced 
Bishop  Horsley  and  other  eminent  men  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  inquire  of  Archdeacon 
Yares,  the  editor  of  the  British  Critic,  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  such  luminous  articles, 
and  they  were  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  to  one 
who  laboured  in  a small  Presbyterian  congregation 
in  Carlisle. 

Bishop  Horsley,  in  his  learned  work  entitled 
Hosea,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  notes 
explanatory  and  critical  by  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Kochester  (London,  1801),  has  recorded  the 
■following  strong  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
Avork,  to  which  your  correspondent  refers.  On  the 
Intermediate  State : — 

I have  tbe  satisfaction  to  find  that,  Avith  respect  to 
the  distinct  proper  senses  of  the  words  Sheol  and  Keben, 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  mysterious  text  of  St. 
I’eter’s  First  Epistle,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  general  prin- 
/;iple  is  concerned,  I have  the  concurrence  of  a very 
learned  Avriter,  the  Rev.  George  Bennet,  minister  of  the 
Gospel  at  Carlisle,  in  a book  entitled,  Olam  Hanashemoth  ; 
■or  a View  of  the  Intermediate  State,  Avhich  Avas  published 
about  the  veiy  time  these  sheets  Avere  committed  to  the 
press.  It  is  a Avork  of  various  erudition  and  deep  re- 
.^earch  ; and  a reader  must  be  A^ery  learned  Avho  finds  not 
much  in  it  to  instruct  him;  A'ery  dull,  if  he  is  not  de- 
lighted Avith  the  ingenuity  that  is  dBplayed  eA^en  in  those 
parts  in  Avhich  he  may  see  reason  to  doubt  the  solidity  of  . 
the  author’s  argument  and  the  truth  of  his  interpreta- 
tions ; and  very  captious,  if  in  a variety  of  novel  ex- 
positions, many  of  which  he  may  think  inadmissible,  he 
finds  anything  to  give  him  offence.  I take  a particular 
pleasure  in  bearing  this  testimony  to  the  merits  of  an 
tmthor  whom  I suspect  to  be  of  a different  branch  of  the 


Christian  family  from  my  own,  and  Avho  seems  to  have  a 
different  notion  from  mine  of  the  prophecies  relating,  as 
I conceive,  to  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jewish  natiun.” 

Your  correspondeut  inquires  whether  Mr.  Ben- 
net has  published  any  other  works.  I have  one 
lying  before  me,  entitled  A Display  of  the  Sph'it 
and  Desi<j7is  of  those  luho,  imder  pretext  of  a Re- 
form, aim  at  the  Suhvei'sion  of  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  this  Kingdom,  2vith  a Defence  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Establishments.  (Carlisle,  1796.)  It  was 
published  at  the  moment  that  we  were  threatened 
with  a revolution,  such  as  had  taken  place  in 
France,  and  it  brought  him  at  once  into  the  coun- 
cils and  friendship  of  all  who  Avere  supporters  of 
j the  British  Constitution.  His  friends  in  the  Eng- 
I lish  Church  were  anxious  that  he  should  join 
I them,  but  he  preferred  a settlement  among  his 
; own  countrymen,  and  Archdeacon  Markham  then 
I applied  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
i field,  who  appointed  him  to  the  parish  of  Strath- 
I miglo  in  Fife,  where  he  passed  many  years,  dying 
: in  1835  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

Cratjfued  Tait  Damage. 


In  answer  to  the  query  of  Mr.  Johx  Baixe, 
respecting  the  Rev.  John  Bennet,  author  of  a 
I learned  work  on  the  Intermediate  State,  I am 
! enabled  to  supply  certain  particulars  of  inform a- 
1 tion.  Mr.  Bennet  ministered  for  many  years  at 
Carlisle,  in  a chapel  connected  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ; he  A\^as  afterwards  translated  to  the 
parish  of  Strathmiglo,  in  the  presbytery  of  Cupar, 
Eifeshire.  He  died  in  October,  1835 ; and  his 
' funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  John 
I Anderson,  minister  of^ewburgh,  afterwards  D.D., 
and  author  of  The  Coarse  of  Ct'eation.  That  dis- 
course was  printed  ,*  a copy  is  now  before  me. 
Dr.  Anderson  describes  his  deceased  friend  as 
; having  been  a contributor  to  the  leading  Reviews, 
and  as  having  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Bishops 
Horsley  and  Porteus,  Dean  Milner,  Archdeacon 
Marsham,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Dr.  Anderson  also  hints  that  if  he  had 
chosen  to  desert  his  principles,  he  would  .have 
! obtained  preferment  in  the  English  Church.  This 
i is  strictly  correct.  Such  was  the  high  opinion 
entertained  of  Mr,  Bennet  by  Bishop  Horsley, 
that  that  prelate  offered  to  secure  him  a high 
office  in  the  Anglican  Church,  but  he  preferred  to 
dwell  among  his  own  people.  A son  of  this  learned 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bennet,  D.D.,  is 
minister  of  Closeburn,  Dumfriesshire,  and  his  two 
grandsons,  George  and  Richard,  are  prosperous 
merchants  in  the  City  of  London. 

Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

SnovA'doun  Villa,  LeAvisham,  S.E. 


This  gentleman  was  a Presbyterian  minister  in 
Carlisle,  in  connection  with  the  church  of  Scotland, 
at  the  time  he  published  Olam  Haneshamoth  ; or,  a 
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View  of  the  Intermediate  State,  He  subsequently 
became  minister  of  the  parish  of  Strathmiglo,  in 
Fifeshire,  and  died  there  in  October,  1835.  From 
a funeral  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  minister  of 
Newburgh,  and  afterwards  published,  I learn  that 
Mr.  Bennet  was  author  of  a shorter  work  entitled 
A Defence  of  the  Monarchy  and  Reliyious  Edab- 
ishments,  as  well  as  of  articles  on  biblical  criticism 
n the  British  Critic.  From  the  same  authority 
I learn  that  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Milner,  the  historian,  with  Paley,  Porteus,  Nares, 
and  Horsley,  more  than  one  of  whom  urged  him 
by  letter  to  follow  out  the  subject  of  his  first  and 
largest  work.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bennet,  minister  of 
Closeburn,  Dumfriesshire,  is  his  eldest  son.  A,  L. 

Newburgh-  on-Tay. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

(4:^^  S.  iv.  401.) 

I difier  with  Mr.  Chance  in  his  laboured  con- 
clusion that  Cambridge  is  a corruption  of  Granta- 
bridge,  and  respectfully  request  his  attentive  con- 
sideration of  Camden’s  words  : — 

“Nor  am  I apt  to  believe  that  Cam  was  ever  formed 
out  of  Grant,  for  this  is  a change  too  forced  and  strained, 
■where  all  the  letters  are  lost  but  one.” 

In  spite  of  the  learning  and  industry  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  have  not  many  Camdens. 

Mr.  Chance  seeks  to  throw  upon  his  opponents 
the  burden  of  proof  that  Cam  is  an  older  river 
name  among  us  than  Granta.  Be  it  so. 

The  river  in  question  is  a confluent  of  the  Ouse, 
and  has  three  important  heads  or  sources.  One, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I will  venture  to 
call  the  Cam  proper,  rises  at  or  near  Ash  well,  near 
Baldock,  in  Herts ; it  is  locally  called  the  Rhee, 
and  flows  directly  on,  past  Cambridge,  to  the  Ouse. 
On  its  way,  near  Grantchester,  it  receives  an 
affluent,  which  I will  call  the  Granta ; this,  the 
second  source  of  the  entire  stream,  rises  at  or  near 
Newport,  near  Saffron-Walden,  in  Essex.  At  or 
near  Shelford,  in  Cambs,  it  receives  an  affluent, 
which  I will  venture  to  call  the  Len,  because  it 
appears  to  have  given  a name  to  Linton,  a small 
place  in  Cambs ; this,  the  third  head  or  source  of 
the  entire  river,  rises  near  Ashdon,  the  ancient 
Assandune  in  Essex, 

Cam,  Rhee,  and  Len  may  all,  I think,  be  called 
Celtic  words  ; Cam  having  given  a name  to  Cffm- 
boritum  or  Camboricum,  otherwise  Cambridge  j 
but  Granta  is,  I think,  a Saxon  word,  applied  by 
the  Saxons,  and  used  by  them  to  supersede  the 
older  Celtico-Roman  names. 

What,  then,  is  Granta?  I consider  it  to  be 
the  Anglicised  form  of  a common  Teutonic  v/ord  j 
we  have  grdnze  in  German  for  “ bound,  border, 
limit,  confine,  frontier  j ” in  Swedish  it  is  greens ; 
in  Danish  it  is  gr<^ndse. 


Here  is  the  root  of  Granta ; the  river  bounds, 
or  nearly  so,  the  modern  counties  of  Herts,  Essex, 
Cambs,  and  Snfifolk  j i.e.^  it  does  not  actually  go 
found  them,  but  it  is  situated  just  where  the 
corners  join. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  Cam  really 
is  the  older  word. 

Cam  I adopt  as  the  proper  name  for  the  joint 
stream ; it  takes  its  origin  from  the  remarkable 
twists  taken  by  this  stream  just  where  Cambridge 
is,  where  are  two  or  three  backwaters  that  twist 
around  : Cam,  bending,  twisting.”  Here  we 
find  Cambo-itum ; the  ford  at  the  bend  of  the 
river,  when  as  yet  the  bridge  was  not.  Cam- 
borhum  and  Camboricum  may  be  convertible  j 
Dugdale  calls  Canfium,  Cancium.  A.  Hall. 

2,  Brunswick  Terrace,  Brixton  Hill. 


FILIUS  NATURALIS:  BORTHWICK  PEERAGE.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  against  General  Ker,  in 
which  Mr.  Riddell  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  Court  of  Session  and  House  of  Peers 
that  flius  carnalis  meant  a bastard  son,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  charters  in  the  Register 
of  the  Great  Seal  from  June  1488  to  August  1513- 
was  made,  and  the  result  was  that  there  were 
found  565  instances  of  persons  designed  jilius  or 
filia^  either  as  granters,  grantees,  consentors,  wit- 
nesses, or  as  mentioned  narrative  in  the  charters 
whereof — 

“ The  instances  of  jilius  or  jilia  with  the  adjunct 

of  hceres  apparens,  amounted  to  . . . 206 

and  of  jilius  or  jilia  simply,  without  any  such 

addition  or  adjunct 359 

565.” 

But,  adds  the  reporter,  not  one  single  instance 
occurs  of Jilius  or  Jilia  with,  the  adjunct  of  legitimus 
or  legitima. 

Does  not  this  prove  to  demonstration  that  when 
Alexander  is  called  in  deeds  the  son  of  William 
Lord  Borthwick  from  1488  to  1513,  he  must  have 
been  understood  in  Scotland  as  born  in  wedlock. 

As  Alexander  was  married  and  had  a son  to 
heir  his  estate,  what  benefit  was  it  for  him  to 
apply  for  and  get  a precept  or  charter  of  legitima- 
tion, as  under  his  father’s  charter  the  Nenthorn 
lands  were  entailed  on  his  issue  male  ? It  was, 
moreover,  not  letters  of  legitimation  to  pass  mov- 
able effects  that  were  proposed  to  be  issued,  but 
a precept  or  charter  to  enable  the  beneficiary  to 
disinherit  his  son — an  act  which  the  entail  pre- 
vented him  from  doing. 

That  one  Alexander  Borthwick  in  Johnston 
made  such  an  application  is  undoubted ; whether 
any  Crown  precept  followed  does  not  appear.  Ho 

* Concluded  from  p.  506. 
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is  not  described  except  as  living  in  Johnston,  un- 
doubtedly in  1511  a small  village  upon  the  estate 
now  called  Johnstonburn,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Edinburgh.  The  Borth wicks  having  many 
Alexanders  amongst  them,  some  undoubtedly  ille- 
gitimate, there  is  a probability  that  the  application 
for  a precept  may  have  been  made  by  ‘‘  Maister 
Alexander  Borthwick,”  burgess  of  Edinburgh, 
who  upon  July  23,  1611,  became  bound  before 
Ihe  Lords  of  Council  to  make  payment  of  the 

Maills  of  the  Mylne  ” of  Reidhall  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cunninghame  of  Glencairn,  who  appears  to 
have  been  his  landlord.  He  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  the  real  Simon  Pure  than  any  illegiti- 
mate son  of  a Lord  of  Borthwick. 

What  was  the  meaning  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century  of  the  word  to  which  the  Laird 
of  Cruikston  and  his  advisers  attached  so  much 
importance  ? 

The  adjective  naturalis  has  been  asserted  by  a 
reverend  and  learned  gentleman  to  have  been  mii- 
Jormly  used  in  Scotland  to  indicate  bastardy. 
From  this  allegation  we  beg  to  dissent,  and  posi- 
tively to  assert  directly  the  reverse.  At  the  very 
period  to  which  the  fictitious  Cruikston  docu- 
ments were  intended  to  refer,  it  meant  lawful 
birth  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

In  Cooper’s  Thesaurus  Latince  Lingiice  dedicated 
to  Robert  Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  favourite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  like  her  majesty  an  excel- 
lent Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  naturalis  is 

thus  translated : One’s  lawful  or  natural  sonne 
of  his  BODYE  BEGOTTEN.”  This  woi’k  was 

one  of  general  authority,  and  continued  for  more 
than  a century  to  be  the  authorised  dictionary  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  Filius  naturalis  was  used  in 
contradistinction  to  Jilius  adoptivus,  son  by 
adoption”  j Jilius  spiritualis,  ^^son  in  the  spirit,”  but 
naturalis  occurred  only  when  legitimacy  was  in- 
dicated. The  Romans  had  a particular  and  fixed 
term  to  denote  a bastard,  who  was  by  them  called 
nothus. 

In  Scotland  bastardus,  at  the  time  mentioned 
and  long  before,  was  the  ordinary  designation  of 
an  illegitimate  son.  Alexander,  Earl  of  Mar, 
who,  ywre  uxoi'is,  became  possessed  of  that  title 
by  his  marriage  with  Isabella  Countess  of  Mar 
in  her  own  right,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  and  is  called  by  Bower 
(the  continuator  of  Fordun),  not  Naturalis,  but 
Bastardus ; Hector  Boethius,  the  eulogist  of  this 
very  remarkable  man,  in  like  manner  calls  him 

ane  bastart  son  of  Alexander  Earl  of  Buchan.”  * 

In  the  year  1518  certain  proceedings  took  place 
showing  that  the  word  naturalis  was  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  rendered  by  Cooper  in  his  The- 
saurus. Alexander  Duke  of  Albany  had  married 
the  Lady  Catherine  Sinclair,  a daughter  of  the 

* See  Bellenden’s  Translation  of  Boece,  yol.  ii.  p.  507. 


Earl  of  Caithness.  After  the  birth  of  a son  Alex- 
ander, afterwards  made  Commendator  of  Inch- 
afiray,  the  royal  duke  found  out  that  the  duchess 
was  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  consanguinity, 
and  thus  was  able  to  dissolve  the  connection.  He 
did  so,  and  thereafter  espoused  the  Lady  Agnes 
of  Bulloigne,”  by  whom  he  had  John,  who  be- 
came Regent  of  Scotland  during  the  minority  of 
James  V. 

The  proceedings  relative  to  the  divorce  were 
brought  before  and  ratified  by  Parliament,  and  in 
an  Act  passed  for  the  purpose  of  validating  what 
had  been  done,  the  Regent,  then  next  heir  of  the 
crown,  was  described  as  the  only  natural  and 
lawful  son  of  the  deceased  Alexander  Duke  of 
Albany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  son  of  the  Duke 
by  the  Lady  Katherine  Sinclair  was  styled  a 
bastard  Sone  of  the  saidis  umquhile  Alex- 
ander and  Katherine  and  sud  (should)  be  reput 
born  bastard  and  un'legitimate  be  ony  marriage.” 
In  this  way  the  younger  child  is  represented  as 
the  natural  and  laicfid  {naturalis  et  legitimus  Jilius') 
son  of  the  deceased  Duke  Alexander,  whilst  the 
epithet  natural  is  not  applied  to  his  elder  brother, 
who  is  termed  a “ bastard  ” and  illegitimate. 

According  to  your  correspondent,  & Q.” 
p.  324,  “ In  the  popular  phraseology  of  Scotland, 
baslards  have  in  Scotland  been  designated  natural 
children  from  time  immemoriaV'  Now  if  this  be 
correct,  then  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  by  Act  of 
Parliament  declared  at  once  to  be  illegitimate  and 
lawful — a most  extraordinary  condition  of  status 
assuredly.  If  in  1518  yiaturalis  meant,  as  Cooper 
renders,  the  legitimate  issue  of  a man’s  own  body, 
how  came  the  meaning  to  be  changed  next  cen- 
tury ? 

It  never  was  so  changed,  and  the  reference  to 
the  entry  in  the  Great  Seal  record  quoted  proves 
directly  the  opposite  of  what  the  learned  writer 
proposes  to  establish.  The  Queen  grants  letters 
of  legitimation  to  Walter  Galbraith,  a bastardy 
the  natural  son  of  his  own  body  begotten  by 
the  deceased  Andrew  of  Kilcrauch.  Galbraith 
was  evidently  the  mother’s  name,  and  he  was  a 
‘^bastard,”  although  begotten  by  Andrew  of 
Kilcrauch.  If  naturalis  had  been  sufficient  to  prove 
illegitimacy,  what  occasion  was  there  for  de- 
signating Walter  as  a bastard  ” ? 

If  the  understanding  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  was  that  naturalis  was  indicative  of  bas- 
tardy, it  could  not,  after  the  case  of  Albany,  have 
been  considered  so  in  the  reign  of  her  father. 
As  little  could  it  be  so  held  in  the  reign  of  her 
son,  who  in  the  Ormond  controversy  uses  the 
word  precisely  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  Cooper. 
As  his  majesty  was  an  admirable  English  and 
Latin  scholar,  his  usage  of  the  word  natural  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  did,  we  are  humbly  in- 
clined to  think,  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration, especially  as  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  have  recently  construed  naturalis  in  the 
same  way  as  his  majesty  had  done. 

The  quotation  by  Mr.  Bates  is  conclusive  as 
to  the  use  in  1480  of  the  word  natural  when  ap- 
plied to  a son  or  daughter  in  the  south.  In  the 
Roxburghe  legitimation  cause,  carnalis — a more 
suspicious  word — was  applied  to  General  Ker’s 
ancestor,  Mark  Ker  of  Dolphington ; but  all  the 
research  even  of  Riddell  was  insufficient  to  con- 
vince the  judges  in  Scotland  or  England  that  it 
meant  illegitimacy.  In  truth,  until  a compara- 
tively modern  time,  children  born  out  of  wedlock 
were  uniformly  denominated  bastards.  Not  one 
of  the  older  law  authorities,  in  treating  of  ille- 
gitimacy, uses  any  other  term. 

Where  letters  of  legitimation  issue,  it  matters 
not  how  the  party  is  designated,  for  the  fact  of 
applying  for  them  is  per  se  proof  of  bastardy.  It 
signifies  nothing  whether  the  grantee  is  or  is  not 
called  naturalis  or  carnalis.  If  so  denominated,  it 
only  marks  distinctly  that  he  was  begotten  by 
the  man  named  as  his  father.  In  these  letters  of 
legitimation — for  the  ancient  charters  or  precepts 
are  obsolete — the  paternity  was,  and  probably 
now  is,  regularly  mentioned. 

At  the  Reformation  almost  all  the  records  of 
the  proceedings  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
perished,  or  at  least  cannot  now  be  traced,  with 
the  exception  of  the  book  of  Saint  Andrews  *,  from 
which  the  late  Lord  Medwyn,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  extracted  the  most  in- 
teresting entries.  There  hasfardus  and  bastardice 
are  the  legal  expressions  invariably  employed  to 
denote  bastardy. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  amongst  the  deeds 
on  record  of  the  Borthwicks,  one  named  Gavin 
Borthwick,  of  Fenton,  in  his  letters  of  legitima- 
tion dated  in  1537,  is  called  hastardus  naturalis 
of  the  deceased  William  Lord  Boi  thwick,  mean- 
ing thereby  that,  although  he  was  begotten  of  the 
body  of  his  lordship,  he  was  notwithstanding, 
illegitimate.  If  Jilius  naturalis  had  the  meaning 
attached  to  it  by  your  correspondent,  where  was 
the  necessity  of  adding  hastardus  to  fix  Gavin 
Borthwick  with  illegitimacy  ? 

In  fine,  we  believe  that  Jilius  or  Jilia,  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  uniformly 
denoted  children  of  lawful  birth  ; that  Jilius  car- 
nalis indicated  a son  of  the  flesh,  and  did  not 
denote  bastardy ; that  Jilius  naturalis  meant,  as 
Cooper  translates  it,  one’s  lawful  or  natural  son 
of  his  own  body  begotten  ” ; and  that  during  the 
same  period  the  proper  designation  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child  was  hastay’dus  or  hastarda,  according  to 
the  sex.  When  a person  is  termed  Jilius  naturalis 
et  legitimus,  as  occurs  in  the  instance  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  the  words  mean  the  natural  and  law- 
fully begotten  issue  of  the  parent. 


* See  Liber  Officialis  Sancice  Andree,  Edinburgh,  1845. 


The  assertion  by  Anglo-Scotus  that  the 
Cruikston  family  were  descendants  of  the  Lords 
Borthwick  is  erroneous.  They  are  generally  un- 
derstood to  have  derived  their  origin  from  a 
brother  or  uncle  of  the  first  baron  of  the  name,, 
and  thus'are  not  in  the  line  of  the  peerage. 

J.  M. 


If  Dr.  Rogers  is  able  to  substantiate  tha.t  Jdius 
naturalis  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
that  is  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  the  usual  designation  ” of  a bastard,  he  has 
been  very  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  ex- 
ample cited  in  1558,  because  the  use  there  of  the 
word  bastardo  applied  to  William  Galbraith  was 
necessary  to  show  in  terms  that  he  was  born  out  of 
lawful  wedlock,  besides  or  beyond  the  use  of  ^lia 
naturali  which  followed ; otherwise  bastardo  was 
an  absolute  and  palpable  redundancy,  not  to  be 
presumed.  The  use,  as  it  seems  clear,  oi naturalis 
Jilius  did  not  and  was  not  intended  to  denote 
whether  the  ofispring  was  legitimate  or  the  reverse,, 
all  the  meaning  conveyed  being  that  the  son  was 
descended  of  the  body”  of  the  parent  mentioned.. 
Many  examples  might  be  cited  where  Jilius  natu- 
ralis was  applied  to  a son  lawful,  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  the  other 
example  (p.  374),  Lady  Latimer  had  two  sons 
between  whom  she  desired  her  body  to  be  in-^ 
terred;  but  the  one  was  described  as  natural  born — 
that  is,  descended  of  her  body,  whether  lawfully 
or  unlawfully — and  the  other  a son  in  laiu,  or  one, 
by  affinity.  Espedare. 


EMPLOYEE. 

(4‘h  S.  iv.  408.) 

The  suggestive  query  of  Ujsteda  of  Philadelphia,., 
if  it  be  not  time  that  this  word  should  be  fully 
adopted  into  English  and  spelt  thus,  instead  of  in 
the  French  form  with  an  accent,  appears  deserving 
of  an  affirmative  answer.  To  his  list  of  donee, 
grantee,  mortgagee,  as  corresponding  to  donoiy 
grantor,  mortgagor,  we  may  add  the  word  payee 
as  having  been  introduced  through  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  Post  Office,  its  money-order  forms 
having  made  it  familiar  to  the  world  as  any  other 
household  word. 

At  the  fourth  session  of  the  International  Sta- 
tistical Congress,  held  in  London  in  1860,  the  late 
Sir  R.  Bromley,  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy, 
had,  as  well  as  myself,  to  propose  certain  resolu- 
tions (vide  p.  370  of  JReport,  printed  for  H.  M.'s 
Stationery  Office,  1861)  as  to  the  classification,  in 
similar  categories,  of  the  naval  employes  under  all 
governments.  Upon  this,  the  president  of  our 
section,  Lord  Stanhope,  observed : — 

If  you  will  not  think  me  hypercritical,  as  I took 
objection  to  something  as  to  English,  now  I will  take  an 
objection  to  something  as  to  foreign.  Why  should  we 
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use  the  term  employes  ? I think  it  would  be  best  to  call 
them  persons  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
navy.” 

His  lordship’s  suggestion  was  willingly  adopted 
{vide  p.  158  of  Report) ; but  still  an  impression 
was  left  on  our  minds  that  we  should  he  glad  to 
see  the  day  when  the  word  employe  or  employee, 
might  be  safely  adopted  as  English,  and  used 
instead  of  the  round-about  phrase  of  “ persons 
employed,”  particularly  as  the  word  ‘^persons”* 
here  seems  to  convey  a notion,  fanciful  though  it 
may  be,  of  depreciation  in  the  social  scale. 

A foreigner  who  was  present  on  the  occasion 
above  referred  to  was  good  enough  to  send  me,  in 
writing,  his  own  reflections  upon  the  discussion 
on  this  word,  and  more  especially  with  reference 
to  the  alternative  that  had  occurred  to  me  of  the 
term  ‘‘salaried  officers ” instead  of  employes.  It 
appears  from  what  he  stated,  that  so  far  as  con- 
cerns countries  which  use  the  French  language, 
les  employes  (clerks)  of  the  government,  or  of 
public  or  private  administrations,  would  feel  rather 
offended  by  the  word  salarie,  to  express  what  they 
are  paid.  Their  salary  is  called  appointements,  so 
much  a year.  Les  ouvriers  (workmen)  have  a 
salaire,  so  much  a day.  Les  domestiques  (servants) 
have  des  gages,  so  much  a year  or  a month.  Les 
personnes  revHues  d'un  emploi  honorijiqtie , ou 
exerqant  tme  fonction  ou  im  emploi  gratuit  (un- 
paid), are  generally  called  fonctionnaires,  or  else 
the  word  employe  is  not  used  in  general  for  them. 

Appropriately  to  this  topic,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note,  that  at  the  same  Congress  one  of  our 
most  honoured  scientific  veterans,  Mr.  Babbage 
(whom,  by  the  way,  I saw  two  days  ago  at  the 
meeting  of  an  important  society  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  thirty-five  years  since),  recom- 
mended that  England  should  invite  the  United 
States,  and  our  own  colonies  jointly,  to  undertake 
the  following  tasks  : — 

“ 1.  A complete  English  dictionary  of  all  words  in 
general  use  in  each  district. 

“ 2.  Out  of  this  collection  a great  English  dictionary 
might  be  formed  with  two  supplements.  The  first  sup- 
plement to  consist  of  words  becoming  obsolete  or  now 
little  used  ; the  second  of  words  coming  into  use,  but  not 
yet  sufficiently  established  to  justify  insertion  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  great  dictionar}-. 

“ 3.  To  lay  down  laws  for  the  adoption  of  new  terms 
when  required,  and  for  the  formation  of  all  their  deriva- 
tives. This  inquiry  would  be  the  most  important,  and 
probably  the  first  to  be  undertaken. 

“ At  intervals  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  amended  editions 
of  these  dictionaries  should  be  prepared  and  published.” 
{Beport  of  International  Statistical  Congress,  p.  394.) 

Had  this  scheme  of  Mr.  Babbage’s  been  acted 
upon,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word 
“ employee  ” would  by  this  present  time  have 
passed  from  the  second  of  the  suggested  supple- 
ments into  the  body  of  the  dictionary,  and  thus 
have  received  its  full  letters  of  naturalisation. 

Fkedk.  Hendriks. 

Kensington. 


THOMAS  GEMINUS. 

{4:^^  S.  iv.  391.) 

Love  of  truth  and  of  accuracy  so  thoroughly 
influences  the  management  of  “ N.  & Q.”  that  I 
believe  I shall  be  pardoned  if  I venture  to  intrude 
a few  corrections  even  within  the  sacred  precincts- 
of  the  editorial  brackets.  The  title  of  Yesalius’s- 
Treatyse  of  Anatomie  being  printed  in  italics,  the 
reader  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  original 
work  was  an  English  treatise,  whereas  it  was  first 
published  in  Latin  at  Basel  (not  Padua*)  in  1543. 
A second  edition  appeared  from  the  same  press — 
that  of  Oporinus  (Herbst  ?)  in  1555,  and  a third 
in  1563.  The  work  was  reprinted  at  many  other 
places,  and  in  various  languages  ; but  I need  not 
now  go  farther  into  this  matter.  In  the  same 
year  in  which  the  first  edition  was  published,, 
there  appeared  a very  short  abridgment  of  it, 
which  I believe  to  be  extremely  rare.  I possess 
a copy  of  this  abridgment,  which  is  now  before 
me ; it  is  a very  thin  folio,  of  only  twenty-one 
pages,  including  the  wood-cut  title,  and  it  has 
only  nine  anatomical  figures.  The  title-page,  like 
that  of  the  larger  work,  represents  Yesalius  in 
the  act  of  lecturing  on  a dead  body  to  a crowd  of' 
auditors,  and  a cartouche  near  the  bottom  of  the 
engraving  bears  the  following  words  : — “ Andreas 
Yesalii  Bruxellensis,  scholae  medicorum  Patavinoe 
professoris,  suorum  de  humani  corporis  fabrica 
librorum  epitome.”  Then  follows  a dedication 
to  Prince  Philip,  dated  “ Patavii,  1542.”  At  the 
end  of  the  volume — “ Basileae,  ex  officina  Joannis 
Oporini,  anno  1543,  mense  Junio.” 

I now  proceed  to  answer  a question  of  Sir  T.  E. 
Winnington’s  5 and  will  conclude  by  proposing* 
one  of  my  own. 

The  work  of  Geminus  is  not  an  original  one, 
nor  is  it  a full  reprint  of  Yesalius’s  volume  of 
1543,  but  a compendium  of  it,  as  Geminus  ex- 
pressly states  in  his  preface  and  implies  in  his 
title.  I have  a copy  of  this  very  rare  book, 
which  is  interesting  as  afiording  an  example  of 
the  first  rolling-press  printing  ever  executed  in 
England  ; unless,  indeed,  an  earlier  instance  may^ 
be  found  in  Eaynolde’s  Byrth  of  Mankynde. 
Geminus  compiled  the  work,  and  engraved  the 
plates,  but  did  not  execute  the  printing  of  the 
letter-press.  The  title,  which  is  engraved,  ex- 
hibits in  the  centre  the  royal  arms  of  England, 
and  around  these  are  emblematical  figures,  drawn 
in  Italian  taste.  Below  the  arms  are  the  words  : 
“ Compendium  totius  Anatomie  delineatio,  sere 
exarata  per  Thomam  Geminum,  Londini.”  The 
dedication  to  King  Henry  YIII.,  following  the 
title,  is  signed  “ Thomas  Geminus,  Lysiensis, 
Londini,  quarto  calendas  Octobres,  anno  1545.” 


[*  We  were  misled  by  Bryan  (Diet,  of  Painters  and 
Engraver s),vi\\o  states  that  “ Vesalius’ .4 na^o?}iy  was  first 
printed  at  Padua  in  1542.” — Ed.] 
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At  the  end  of  the  Toluine — “ Loiidini  in  officina 
Joanni  [s^c]  Herfordie,  anno  Domini  1545,  mense 
Octobri.” 

I conclude  with  two  queries: — What  is  the 
English  of  Lysiensis  ? What  nationality  does  it 
imply  ? Geminus  ” of  the  Latin  edition  be- 
comes in  the  English  ones  “ Gemini ; ” so  I sup- 
pose he  was  an  Italian.  Where  can  I find  any 
notice  of  him,  beyond  such  as  relates  to  his  being 
the  engraver  of  these  plates  after  Vesalius  ? He 
was  probably  a physician  as  w ell  as  an  artist. 

J.  Dixoif. 


DID  DKAKE  INTRODUCE  POTATOES  ? 

(4'h  S.  iv.  436.) 

Tradition  is  not  history,  because  history  may  be 
defined  to  be  a record  of  facts ; nevertheless  tra- 
dition is  not  to  be  entirely  ignored,  as  it  is  often 
based  upon  a great  deal  of  truth.  Both  the  Drakes 
and  the  Kaleighs  had  property  in  the  south  of 
Devon.  Ashe,  an  estate  a few  miles  north  of 
Seaton,  pertained  to  the  Drakes,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  born. 
Oolyton,  or  Colaton,  three  miles  west  of  Sid- 
mouth,  belonged  to  the  Raleighs  ; and  the  parish 
has  ever  since  been  called  Colyton  Rawley  (it  is 
now  commonly  spelt  Rawley)  in  remembrance  of 
the  name.  Sir  Walter  was  born  at  Hayes,  a 
house  now  known  as  Hayes  Farm,  in  the  adjoining- 
manor  of  Budleigh,  or  East  Budleigh,  a house 
which  his  father  then  rented.  I think  he  had  the 
remainder  of  an  eighty  years’  lease  of  it.  When 
Sir  Walter  grew  up  he  was  anxious  to  purchase 
this  house,  old  association  having  endeared  the 
place  to  him  ; as,  to  quote  the  words  he  made  use 
of  to  Mr.  Duke,  the  owner  in  1584,  when  he  applied 
to  him  on  the  subject,  he  said  : I will  most  wil- 
lingly give  whatever  in  your  conscience  you  deem 
it  worth.”  And  again : “ I am  resolved,  if  I 
cannot  entreat  you,  to  build  at  Colleton,  but  for 
the  natural  disposition  1 have  to  that  place,  being 
borne  in  that  house,  I had  rather  seate  myself 
there  than  anywhere  els.”  This  request  was  not 
successful,  and  so  we  may  infer  that  Sir  Walter 
was  content  to  be  at  Colleton  or  Colyton.  At 
the  time,  however,  that  the  famil}'^  was  at  Hayes, 
they  occupied  a seat  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
in  Budleigh  church.  On  the  old  oak  seat-end  are 
the  figures  1537,  and  tradition  points  this  out  as 
the  place  they  frequented.  For  this  reason  a 
scrupulous  care  ought  to  have  been  exercised  in 
preserving  this  date  perpetually  in  the  same  spot. 
But  in  June  1866  the  oak  seats  in  the  nave  were 
cleared  away,  and  were  replaced,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  by  stained  deal ; and  I am  still  further  sorry  to 
say  that  the  bench-end  with  the  date  on  it  -was 
fixed  to  another  seat  nearer  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  building.  Shall  we  ever  have  either  clergy 
or  churchwardens  capable  of  taking  proper  care  of 


the  buildings  entrusted  to  their  custody  ? In  the 
pavement  of  the  passage  through  the  middle  of 
the  nave,  there  lies  a slab  marking  the  site  of  a 
vault  belonging  to  the  Raleighs.  In  the  centre  of 
the  slab,  simply  incised  in  outline,  there  is  a 
Calvary  cross  flory.  Round  the  margin  there  is 
an  inscription  in  these  words  — orate  pro  aIa 
lOHANNE  RALEGH  VXR’  WALTERI  RALEGH  QVE 
OBIIT  x°  DIE  MENS  AV  . . . The  rest  is  obli- 

terated. The  Johanna  here  recorded  was  the  first 
wife;  the  second  wife,  and  Sir  Walter’s  mother, 
was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Chani- 
pernowne  of  Modbury.  {Dev.  Pedigrees,  by  J. 
Tuckett,  p.  131.)  But,  like  a ship  beating  to 
windward,  I am  gradually  working  my  way  to  the 
potatoes.  With  this  view  we  must  steer  again  for 
Colyton.  About  two  hundred  yards  west  of  Coly- 
ton church  there  is  an  old  house  built  of  the  dark 
red  stone  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  abbots  of 
Dunkeswell  once  had  a palace  in  this  manor,  and 
the  Dean  of  Exeter  had  a rectory  here.  The  house 
is  called  Place,  and  perh.aps  this  word  is  merely 
a contraction  of  Palace,  just  as  the  remains  of  the 
old  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  lying  below 
Chudleigh  (near  the  Rock,  and  occupied  some 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  Balconibes)  is  now  always 
called  and  written  Place.  The  hood  mouldings 
round  the  windows  of  the  house  at  Colton  have 
a Perpendicular  character ; and  if  this  were  all, 
we  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  think  Sir  Walter 
built  here  after  he  was  disappointed  in  getting 
Hayes ; but  there  is  a small  room  over  the  porch 
on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  the  two-light  stone 
window  of  which  is  Decorated,  and  this,  if  ori- 
ginal, would  make  the  building  much  older  than 
his  time.  This  room  was  probably  the  chapel,  for 
there  is  a piscina  in  the  south  wall.  Two  men 
working  in  the  garden  (one  rented  the  house) 
willingly  entered  into  conversation.  They  said  it 
was  generally  believed  in  that  neighbourhood 
that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  first  to  bring 
potatoes  to  England ; and  further,  that  he  first 
planted  them  in  that  garden,  along  the  north  side 
of  the  house,  when  he  lived  there — a spot  to 
which  they  particularly  directed  attention.  These 
circumstances  are  sufficiently  minute  : at  the  same 
time,  I merely  offer  them  as  a tradition  still  sur- 
viving in  the  locality. 

I cannot  add  anything  to  the  Editor’s  remarks 
respecting  the  introduction  of  this  root  into  Ire- 
land, but  content  myself  with  collecting  on  the 
spot  a tradition  respecting  its  first  planting  in 
England.  F.  Hutchinson. 

Apropos  to  the  Editor’s  reply,  I may  add  the 
following  from  the  German  Notes  illustrative  of 
Irving's  Columbus : — 

“The  potato  (^Solanum  nigruin)  is  still  cooked  and 
eaten  like  .‘pinach.  Nearly  related  to  the  common  potato 
is  the  recently  discovered  [1829]  American  sort  of  Sola- 
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num  rmntanum  and  cavi.  The  fruit  of  the  Solnnum  melon- 
gina  and  insanum  is  eaten  b}’  the  Indians  {Indien)  with 
sugar  and  sweet  herbs  (geivurz) ; so  also  the  love-apple 
{Solanum  ly coper sicurri),  which  is  enjoyed  by  Americans 
and  South  Europeans.  It  is  known  that  Drake  tirst  sent 
to  England  the  potato  as  food;  but  by  a misunderstand- 
ing the  fruit  (potato-apple)  was  first  used,  which,  alone, 
has  a very  bad  taste,  but  after  the  fall  of  the  fruit  recourse 
was  had  to  the  root.”  (Schubert,  see  also  Assal.) 

T.  J.  Bucktojt. 


GpvEek  King  Insckiption  (4***  S.  iv.  479.)— The 
inscription  ’Ht^os  is,  I conceive, written  with  <p 
for  the  digamma  f ; say  "'Hif os  =-’'Kt<^os,  skilled  in 
throwing  the  dart,”  an  epithet  both  of  Apollo  and 
Bacchus.  (Homer,  II.  xv.  365),  Heyne  says  it 
was  pronounced  or  written  ?t]ios  in  this  passage, 
and  in  11.  xx.  153.  {JExcur.  in  Horn.,  p,  183);  but 
such  criticism  is  purely  conjectural;  mine  appears 
to  be  supported  by  its  fitness,  the  amethyst  being 
sufficiently  hard  to  give  fire  with  steel  and  to 
scratch  glass.  (Penny  Cyc.  i.  450.) 

T.  J.  Buckton. 
Aut  Cjssak  apt  nulles”  (4*^  S.  iv.  435.)  — 
The  author  of  this  phrase  is  unknown  to  me ; it 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  Suetonius  or  Valerius 
Maximus,  but  the  subject-matter  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Life  of  Tiberius  Ccesar,  by  Dio  Cas- 
sius (Ivii.  8) : — 

Outs  7ap  ^ecrTrorrjv  iavrhv  to7s  iXsvOepois,  ofjTf  avro- 
Kparopa,  ro?s  ar  par  Karons,  Kokiiv  icplcL ' to  re  rov 

TrarphsTrjs  TrarpiSos  irpSa-prj/j.a  wavreKcas  diecacaro,  Kalrh 
rov  Avyovarov  uvk  iireOero  pkv  (ovZ'k  yap  ^7]<piaf)rlual  Trore 
etacre),  XeySperou  5’  aKovcav^  koX  'ypa(p6}xevov  avayivcacTKoov, 
€(pcpe  • ical  baoKis  ye  fiacriKevai  tlclv  eTreVreAAe,  nal 
fKeiuo  irporeueypacpe,  rh  d o\ov  Kaioap,  ecrri  §’  [ire  kuI 
Tep/xaviKos,  e/c  rSiy  vnh  rov  TeppaviKov  TTpax^ivTcav,  Up6- 
Kpirds  re  t^s  Fepova-las,  Kara  rh  apxaioVj  koI  vcp'  eavruv 
uropd^ero.  koI  ttoWokis  ye  e\eyev  on,  Aeairoryjs  pev 
Twv  5ov\(av,  avTOKpdrcop  de  rwv  crrpaTKarbav,  riav  de 
Koi'ffwv  TTpoKpiTos  elpi. 

Nor  would  he  suffer  himself  to  be  called  “Lord” 
by  a free  man,  nor  “ Imperator  ” except  by  the 
soldiers;^  he  altogether  repudiated  the  title  ‘^Fa- 
ther of  his  country even  that  of  Augustus  he  did 
not  usurp  (for  he  did  not  concede  that  epithet  to 
himseli),  and  did  not  admit  it  in  conversation  or 
m writing  when  addressed  by  or  addressing  sove- 
reigns. He  confined  himself  to  the  title  ^^Ccesar;"  and 
in  German  affairs,  after  the  ancient  practice,  he 
took  the  title  of  Germaiiicus  and  “ Prince  of  the 
Senate,”  often  saying  that  he  was  Lord  of  the 
slaves,  Imperator  of  the  soldiers,  and  Prince  of 
the  rest  of  the  people. 

Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  86)  concurs  generally  with  this 
statement.  T.  J.  Buckton. 

Aut  Caesar  aut  nihil, was  the  motto  adopted 
by  that  disgrace  to  humanity  Caesar  Borgia  (more 
properly  Borja,  the  Spanish  family  name).  At 
the  beginning  of  a French  translation  (published 


at  Leide  by  Theod.  Haak,  1712)  of  Thomas  Tho- 
masi’s  Life  of  this  execrable  son  of  an  execrable 
father  is  Caesar  Borgia’s  portrait,  with  the  motto 
“Aut  Caesar  aut  nihil”;  the  epigram  on  whom 
was  so  aptly  translated  by  F.  C.  H. : — 

“ Borgia  was  Caesar,  both  in  deed  and  name, 

‘ Caesar  or  nought,’  he  said : he  both  became.” 

P.  A.  L. 

Gareick  (4*^  S.  iv.  198,  264.) — There  is  a 
Protestant  family,  La  Garrique,  still  existing  in 
France,  Loir-et-Cher ; and  Professor  la  Garrique,^ 
of  Paris,  tells  me  that  their  pedigree  shows  that 
David,  who  fled  to  England,  was  an  offshoot.  A 
difference  in  the  mode  of  writing  the  name  is  to 
be  noted.  Hermanville. 

Paris. 

Zecca  (4**^  S.  iv.  257,  468.) — The  derivation  of 
calafato  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  from  calefactum^ 

calefacere,  or  from  , kalafa,  decortavit, 

whilst  dogana  seems  to  be  derived  from  5ox^? 
dox^,  from  dexopai.  The  Italian  fondaco  is  no 

doubt  from  the  Arabic  , funduh  (whence- 
the  Spanish  alhondiga,  fonda,  an  inn,  tavern) 
but  the  Arabic  word  is  derived  from  -wavZox^lov, 
deversorium.  K.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn. 

La  GENA  (4‘^  S.  iv.  313,  465.)  — It  is  right  to 
add,  that  since  the  date  of  my  former  communica- 
tion I have  met  with  this  word  in  frequent  use  in 
the  Liber  Custiimarum,  as  edited  from  the  City 
records  by  Mr.  Kiley,  who  calls  it  uniformly  “ a 
gallon  ” (see  p.  811).  Among  the  references  I 
find  “ una  lagena  de  oystres,”  p.  119 ; this  should 
perhaps  mean  “ a barrel,”  in  conformity  with  Mr.^ 
Shirley’s  suggestion.  It  occurs  also  as  a measure 
for  wine ; thus  we  have  “ quod  lagena  cervisiae  ” 
at  p.  383,  which  seems  exactly  to  meet  Ains- 
worth’s definition,  “ a flagon,  flask,  or  stone  bottle.'^ 
At  p.  425  we  have  “ quod  potellus,  quarta  et 
lagena ; ” this  may  do  for  a pint  or  half-pint  pot, 
a quart  pot,  and  a gallon  measure,  such  as  are  still 
in  use. 

The  word  is  very  old ; it  appears  as  xdynvos  in 
Greek,  and  3^,  a measure  of  capacity,  called  “log” 

in  A.  V.,  Lev.  xiv.  10,  12;  also  as  “a  bottle 
or  pitcher,”  in  Hebrew.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  (;)  is  a contraction  of  the  definite  article 
al,  or  el,  which  may  point  to  a connection  with 

the  Arabic  word  'iuSi , hinninah,  also  “bottle,” 
and  serve  to  remind  us  of  “ the  fisherman  and 
the  5'm,”  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  where  the  spirit, 
on  escaping  from  the  bottle  in  which  he  had  been 
corked  up,  threatens  to  prove  mischievous.  It  is 
curious  to  find  this  old  root  so  welded  into  Gaelic 
and  Irish;  I do  not  find  the  same  analogy  in 
Welsh.  A.  H. 
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Eibliography  of  Archery  (4‘^  S.  iv.  330, 463.) 
Sir  W.  Wood  was  Marshal  of  the  Fraternity  of 
Finsbury  Archers,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  II., 
whose  queen,  Catherine  of  Portugal,  presented 
him  with  a silver  badge  or  shield,  which  was 
afterwards  in  the  charge  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  fraternity.  This  shield  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  iioyal  Toxophilite  Society,  which  also 
^possesses  two  curious  portraits  of  Sir  William, 
who  is  represented  as  wearing  on  his  breast  this 
shield.  Sir  William  was  buried  at  Clerkenwell, 
where  can  be  seen  the  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  Eoyal  Toxophilite  Society  in  1781. 
The  shield  or  badge  weighs  about  twenty-five 
ounces,  is  fourteen  and  a half  inches  high  and 
twelve  inches  broad,  and  has  various  figures  on  it ; 
and  at  the  top  is  ^‘Eeginse  Catherinae  Sagitarij,” 
and  the  arms  of  England  and  Portugal.  The  date 
IS  1676.  The  Eoyal  Toxophilite  Society  pos- 
sesses also  other  valuable  and  antique  pieces  of 
plate  and  some  interesting  portraits. 

Toxophilite. 

Moohrakers  (d*''  S.  iv.  76,  165.) — The  tale 
my  old  uncle  used  to  tell  in  relation  to  this  was: — 
Two  Wiltshire  haymakers  were  returning  home 
'(perhaps  rather  fou)  with  their  rakes  over  their 
shoulders,  when  they  spied  the  reflection  of  the 
moon  in  a pond,  and  thought  it  was  a lump  of 
gold.  One  of  them  immediately  took  oif  his  boots 
4md  stockings,  and  began  to  wade  for  it,  but 
finding  the  water  too  deep,  he  seized  hold  of  his 
i-ake,  and  was  trying  to  rake  it  towards  himself 
when  a party  of  Somersetshire  mowers  came  along, 
who,  when  they  saw  what  he  was  doing,  of  course 
began  to  chaff  the  two  Wiltshire  worthies  for 
itheir  foolishness,  and  call  them  moonrakers. 

E.  Anthoxy-Johnstoh. 

Clifton. 

Bogie  Carriage  (4^^  S.  iv.  407.)— In  Scotland, 
in  the  engineering  works,  they  have  a small 
carriage  about  3 ft.  6 in.  long  and  2 ft.  broad,  on 
wheels  about  8 ins.  in  diameter,  used  for  drawing 
■about  various  parts  of  an  engine,  &c.  from  one 
shop  to  another,  which  they  call  a bogie.” 
From  inquiry  I find  that  it  has  been  known  by 
4hat  name  for  fully  sixty  years. 

E.  Ahthony-Johnstox. 

A Scottish  Witch  Ehyme:  Brichtine  ” 
(4^^^  S.  iv.  331.) — Dr.  Eogers  may  like  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Old  English  Homilies  (twelfth  cen- 
tury) lately  put  forth  by  the  E.  E.  T.  S.  He  will 
there  find  “ drihten  ” passim,  e.  g.  p.  3,  “ heo  duden 
heore  cla])es  huppon  ]?e  asse  foie  and  are  drihten 
•seod]?an  rad  |)er-on.”  Edwh.  H.  Knowles. 

Kenilworth. 

^ Matthias  Corvintjs  (4‘^  S.  iv.  434.) — This  dis- 
tinguished man  was  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
Hungarian  nation  elevated  to  the  throne  as 
Matthias  I,  in  1458  before  he  had  attained  the  age 


of  sixteen.  Emulous  of  his  father,  the  valiant 
John  Hunyades,  he  was  the  terror  of  the  Turks 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  He  held  Bosnia, 
Transylvania,  Walachia,  Moldavia,  Slavonia,  and 
Servia,  in  despite  of  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
Turks.  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia  were  sub- 
dued by  him,  and  he  conquered  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  of  Austria,-  fixing  his  residence  at 
Vienna  in  1485,  where  his  brilliant  career  was  ter- 
minated in  1490  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  This  great  prince  joined  to  the  arts  of  war 
the  love  of  literature,  of  which  he  was  the  zealous 
protector  at  its  resuscitation.  His  predecessor  on 
the  throne  of  Hungary  was  Ladislas  V.  called  the 
Posthumous  (1453-1457),  and  his  successor  w\as 
Wladislas  (=Uladislas)  II.  (1490-1516),  who  had 
been  elected  King  of  Bohemia  in  1471. 

T.  J.  Buckton. 

Crumble  in  Topographical  Names  (4^*^  S.  iv. 
335,  491.)  — This  word  is  probably  from  the 
Celtic  crwm,  crom,  crooked.  Crom~al  would  sig- 
nify the  crooked  water.  Crumble  would  also  cor- 
rupt from  cnvm-hold,  the  crooked  dwelling.  As 
a surname.  Crumble  might  be  the  same  as  Grim- 
ble  and  Grumell,  corrupted  from  Grimbald  or 
Grimwald. 

J.  Ck.  E.  says  the  Norse  (Norsk  ?)  name  Hall- 
hidrn  is  found  in  the  name  of  Holborn.  The  usual 
derivation  of  Plolborn  is  from  Old  Bourn  ; but  the 
name  is  rather  from  Ol-Bourn,  the  01  rivulet.  The 
primitive  meaning  of  ol,  al,  el,  il,  hall,  found  in 
many  geographical  names,  is  water 

E.  S.  Charnock. 

Gray’s  Inn.  , 

Education  in  Scotland  S.  iv.  475.) — As 
some  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  French  lan- 
guage in  Scotland,  1 may  mention  that  in  my 
boyhood,  at  a large  school,  the  master  over  my 
division  of  it  put  it  to  the  vote  among  the  boys — 
thirty-five  in  number — whether  they  would  prefer 
being  taught  Latin  or  French.  The  votes  were 
carried  in  favour  of  French  ',  and  I remember  one 
of  the  first  exercises  for  translation  in  that  lan- 
guage was  a birthday  ode  by  some  Parisian  cour- 
tier in  honour  of  the  infant  son  of  Napoleon  I. 
Latin  was  taught  afterwards,  together  with  music 
and  drawing.  In  addition  to  French,  the  Ger- 
man language  is  now  widely  studied  in  Scotland, 
and  particularly  by  students  at  the  universities. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  boys — 
if  not  more — was  brought  up  in  the  family  tradi- 
tions of  the  exiled  French  Huguenots,  who  made 
their  escape  from  death  and  persecution  to  all  the 
Protestant  countries  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  J.  M a CRAY. 

Milton’s  Granddaughter  (d^''  S.  iv.  134, 
326.) — Your  correspondents  do  not  appear  to  have 
observed  the  mistake  in  the  name  of  the  adapter 
of  Milton’s  Comus  for  the  stage.  It  was  not  J ohn 
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Dutton,  but  John  Dalton.  Dalton’s  adaptation 
was  originally  produced  in  1738,  with  the  music  of 
Arne,  although  it  was  not  until  1750  that  he 
procured  the  performance  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Forster,  Milton’s  granddaughter. 

Dalton  has  sometimes  been  charged  with  pre- 
sumption in  associating  his  own  verses  with  those 
of  Milton.  Doubtless  the  vigorous  and  beautiful 
language  of  the  great  poet  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  that  of  his  humble  imitator  appear  weak 
beside  it,  but  nevertheless  Dalton’s  verses  have 
always  struck  me  as  being  far  superior  to  the 
generality  of  such  performances.  There  is  one 
song  which,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years  omitted 
in  the  representation  of  Comus,  I may  perhaps  be 
excused  for  transcribing,  as  affording  a fair  speci- 
men of  his  powers  : — 

“ Nor  on  beds  of  fading  flowers, 

Shedding  soon  their  gaudy  pride  ; 

Nor  with  swains  in  syren  bowers, 

Will  true  Pleasure  long  reside. 

On  awful  Virtue’s  hill  sublime 
Enthroned  sits  th’  immortal  fair ; 

Who  wins  her  height  must  patient  climb, 

The  steps  are  peril,  toil  and  care, 

“ So  from  the  first  did  Jove  ordain 
Eternal  bliss  for  transient  pain.” 

W.  H.  Husk. 

Pkouessoe  Masson’s  Life  of  Milton  ” (P** 
S.  iv.  476.) — In  addition  to  Me.  Geosaet’s  expres- 
sion of  a “ wistful  look  ” for  the  appearance  of 
Prof.  Masson’s  second  volume,  will  you  permit 
me  to  add  another  evidence  of  the  same  desire  on 
the  part  of  a well-known  German  author,  Rein- 
bold  Pauli  (the  continuator  of  Lappenberg’s  Ifts- 
tory  of  Enyland),  who,  in  his  new  work,  Aufsdtze 
zur  englischen  Geschichte,  writes  as  follows  in  a 
note  to  his  article  on  Milton  when  quoting  Prof. 
Masson’s  Life : — 

“ Es  ist  leider  bisher  bei  dem  einen  Bande  dieses  aus- 
gezeichneten  Werkes  geblieben.” 

J.  Maceat. 

Oxford. 

Dibdins  Songs  S.  iv.  359,  488)— That 
another  ballad  of  our  vavTOTroirjTrj^f  combining  his 
forecastle  cheeriness  with  his  inland  observation, 
may  not  be  brought  into  question,  I wish  to  put 
on  record  the  history  of  his  Lamplighter.” 

One  evening  in  1790,  my  father  (himself  a 
versemaker  and  vowed  disciple  of  the  Twicken- 
ham school,  disparaging  even  Plomer’s  Anglicised 
muse  if  not  arrayed  in  lace  ruffles  and  hooped 
petticoats)  took  me,  then  a lad  of  thirteen,  to 
Charles  Dibdin’s  lodgings  in  the  Strand,  intend- 
ing to  accompany  him  to  his  entertainment — the 

Oddities  ” I think  it  was — when  we  found  him 
under  the  hands  of  his  friseur,  enveloped  in  a 
powder-cloud.  After  awhile,  the  poet  exclaimed 
to  my  father  I want  a new  song  ! help  me  to  a 
subject.”  My  father,  who  was  one  of  the  last 


men  in  the  world  to  make  a popular  hit,  sat  puz- 
zling his  brains,  as  I suppose,  for  some  classical 
notion,  when  the  lamplighter’s  ladder  made  its 
usual  thud  against  the  lamp-post  over  the  street- 
door.  have  it,”  said  old  Charles,  and  began 
tabouring  on  his  knees,  and  humming  snatches  of 
music  till  the  nephelegerics  had  ceased,  when  he 
walked  over  to  his  piano,  and  played  and  sang, 
stopping  every  now  and  then  to  jot  down  words 
or  notes  till  it  was  time  to  attend  his  auditory, 
before  whom  he  introduced  his  new-born  ^‘Lamp- 
lighter ” : — • 

“ I’m  jolly  Dick  the  lamplighter, 

They  say  the  sun’s  my  dad ; 

And  truly  I believe  it,  sir, 

For  I’m  a pretty  lad,”  &c.  &c. 

The  question  being  of  fact,  and  not  of  conjec- 
ture or  of  criticism,  I append  my  name  rather 
than  my  initials.  Edmund  Lenthal  Swifte. 

Anne  Askew  (4^*^  S.  iv.  453.) — Let  not  Hee- 
MENTEUDE  be  Content  with  anything  l^ss  than 
John  Foxe’s  own  account  of  Anne  Askew.  It 
well  repays  perusal.  An  edition  of  Foxe  without 
it  must  be  a poor  one.  It  occurs  in  the  eighth 
book,  reign  of  Henry  VHII.,  events  of  a.d.  1545. 
In  the  edition  of  Foxe  published  by  Seeley  in 
1838  it  is  to  be  found  at  p.  537  of  the  fifth 
volume.  Miss  Strickland  tells  the  story  very  well 
under  “ Catharine  Parr,”  but  Foxe  is  the  autho- 
rity. P.  P. 

In  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies'  lie- 
ports  for  1862,  Heementeude  will  find  a paper  on 
the  martyrdom  of  Anne  Askew,  read  before  the 
Lincoln  Society  by  Archdeacon  Trollope.  In  the 
notes  at  the  end  reference  is  made  to  the  follow- 
ing works : — 

Foxe’s  Acts  and  Monuments y ed.  1684,  ii.  ; Nar- 
ratives of  the  Days  of  the  Reformatiofi,  edited  by 
J.  G.  Nichols ; A History,  ^c.  by  Edward  Asku, 
1607  ; Bale’s  works  in  Parker  Society ; MS.  Hark 
419,  fol.  2.  W.  T.  T.  D. 

Whitebait  : Blanch aille  (I*'"  S.  iv.  311.)  — 

I feel  confident,  though  I can  give  no  reference, 
that  I have  read  a statement  by,  I think,  Mr. 
Buckland,  that  whitebait  is  a collection  of  the  fry 
of  at  least  half  a dozen  fishes  ; if  so,  “the  Green- 
wich hotelier  ” is  correct  in  styling  the  dish 
hlanchaille.  Alfeed  John  Dunkin. 

Noviomagus. 

Benedictine  Hostels  at  Oxfoed  (4‘^  S.  iv. 
244.)  — Since  I wrote  the  notice  to  which  I now 
refer,  I have  visited  the  remains  of  what  was  the 
abbey  church  of  Pershore.  During  the  repairs 
which  have  lately  been  made,  some  tiles  were 
dug  up  which  are  now  laid  in  the  floor  of  the 
south  aisle  just  outside  the  choir.  I was  very 
glad  to  discover  among  them  one  bearing,  with 
great  distinctness,  the  three  chalices.  This  brings 
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the  coat  home  to  Pershore.  The  other  heraldic 
tiles  are  — 

2.  Three  covered  cups.  This  is  prohably  for 
Boteler.  It  is  to  be  seen  on  a tile  in  Gloucester, 
also  a Benedictine  abbey,  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Apostles  at  the  foot  of  the  reredos. 

3.  Ten  roundlets.  This  might  be  the  see  of 
Worcester  j but  possibly  it  was  given  for  Zouehe. 
William  Lord  Zouehe,  who,  by  paternal  descent, 
was  a Mortymer,  married  for  his  first  wife  Alice 
de  Toni,  widow,  first,  of  Thomas  de  Leyborne,  but 
secondly  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick. He  married  for  his  second  wife  Eleanor 
de  Clare,  sister  and  heiress  of  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  She  died  1337 ; Lord  Zouehe 
died  1335,  and  was  buried  in  another  Benedictine 
church,  Tewkesbury,  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  which, 
like  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Pershore,  has  long  since 
been  destroyed. 

4.  A fesse  between  six  cross- crosslets.  Beau- 

champ*of  Warwick.  D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Low  Side  Windows  S.  xi.  390  ; 4^^  S.  iv. 
345.)  — The  theory  that  this  peculiarly  placed 
opening  was  the  one  out  of  which  the  sacristan 
rang  the  sanctiis  bell  at  the  moment  of  the  mani- 
festation of  the  host,  as  urged  in  the  Constitu- 
tions of  1281,  was  put  forward  by  Messrs.  Neale 
and  Webb  in  1843,  in  their  translation  of  Du- 
randus,  Sy7nbolism  of  Churches^  and  further  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  in  1848,  in  a communi- 
cation to  the  Journal  of  the  Archceological  Insti- 
tute, V.  70.  Therefore  J.  S.  must  not  imagine 
that  his  contribution  in  1861,  and  again  lately, 
is  a novelty.  A succinct  account  of  the  many 
attempts  to  account  for  this  feature  in  a church  is 
given  s.  v.  in  the  part  of  the  Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture just  issued  hj  the  Architectural  Publica- 
tion Society.  It  also  states  in  what  publications 
illustrations  of  the  examples  are  to  be  found. 

W.  P. 

Sir  Thomas  Lombe  (4**^  S.  iv.  451.)— A gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  Lombe  family  enables 
me  to  reply  to  one  of  the  queries.  Alderman  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe  married  Mary  Turner.  My  in- 
formant knows  nothing  of  her  history.  The 
daughter,  born  1733,  v^hom  .lames,  seventh  earl 
of  Lauderdale,  married,  was  named  Mary  Turner 
Lombe.  Sir  Thomas  and  his  half-brother  John 
built  the  silk  mills  at  Derby,  and  introduced 
organzine  silk  into  England — a trade  before  con- 
fined to  the  Italians.  John  Lombe  was  supposed 
to  have  been  poisoned  by  some  Italians,  and  Sir 
Thomas  had  14,000/.  granted  to  him  bv  Parlia- 
ment, 5 Geo.  IL  S.  W.  Kix. 

Beccles. 

De  Scotenat  (4‘^  S.  iv.  491.) — The  remarks  of 
Tewars  on  the  Willoughby  d’Eresby  pedigree 
have  severely  exercised  ” me.  There  is  some- 


thing seriously  wrong  about  either  his  pedigree 
or  mine,  and  I hope  that  he  will  allow  me  to 
compare  notes  with  him  on  the  subject.  If  mine 
be  so  far  wrong,  I shall  be  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  correcting  it.  The  sentence  which 
perplexes  me  most  runs  as  follows : — 

“It  has  been  proved,  however,  from  the  inq.  post 
mortem  of  Maud,  Countess  of  Oxford  in  1412,  to  whom 
her  grandson  Robert,  sixth  Lord  Willoughby,  was  found 
heir,  that  Alice  [wife  of  the  fourth  lord]  was  the  only 
sister  of  the  mother  of  the  countess,  and  was  therefore 
one  of  the  two  daughters  and  coheirs  of  John  Lord 
Botetourt  by  Maud  his  second  wife.” 

Now  I dare  say  the  fault  is  mine,  but  after 
referring  to  the  pedigrees  of  Willoughby,  Vere, 
and  Botetourt,  I cannot  understand  this.  The 
only  Maud  Countess  of  Oxford  to  whom  Tewars 
can  refer  appears  to  me  to  be  Maud,  daughter  of 
Balph  de  UiFord  and  his  second  wife  Maud  or 
Matilda  of  Lancaster,  who  had  no  less  than  five 
sisters,  not  one  of  whom  married  a Botetourt. 
Again,  my  Botetourt  pedigree  reveals  to  me  no 
John  Lord  Botetourt  w'ho  left  two  daughters  and 
coheirs,  and  the  only  barons  of  that  name  wliose 
wives  were  Mauds  married  daughters  of  Thomas 
Fitz-Otho  and  of  John  Lord  Grey  de  Rotherfield, 
the  former  leaving  an  array  of  sons,  and  the  latter 
one  daughter  and  heir,  Jocosa  Lady  Burnell. 

To  return  to  Willoughby : I find  in  my  MS. 
book  the  wives  of  Robert  the  fourth  lord  given 
as — 1.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury ; 2.  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord  Zouehe 
[qy.  which  lord]  ; 3.  Elizabeth  Baroness  Latimer, 
born  1363,  inq.  taken  1395-8.  I do  not  discover 
Alice  at  all ; and  William,  eldest  son  of  this  fourth 
lord,  I find  to  have  been  born  in  1372. 

I hope  Tewars  will  understand  that  I am  not 
making  an  assault  upon  his  accuracy ; I think  it 
very  likely  that  I am  the  defaulter,  and  I shall  be 
much  obliged  to  him  if  he  will  kindly  set  me 
right.  Hermentrede. 

Portrait  oe  Sacheverell  (4^^^  S.  iv.  478, 551.) 
There  is  a portrait  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  There  would  therefore 
be  no  difficulty  in  Hermentrede  obtaining  a 

detailed  description  ” of  the  doctor.  H.  H. 

The  Word  Metropolis”  (4'^*'  S.  iv.  335, 485.) 
Mr.  Tew  says:  — 

“ Strictly  speaking,  and  looking  to  ancient  custom, 
the  Bishop  of  London  is  the  metropolitan  bishop,  and  his 
diocese  the  metropolitan  see.  The  true  title  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  is  the  Patriarch  of  Canterbury  = 
the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  &c.,  h 
apxi  Tra.rr}p,  chief  father  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  church.” 

At  w'-hat  period  of  English  history  is  London 
described  as  the  metropolitan  see  ? The  patri- 
archates of  Christendom  are  as  well  known  as 
the  bishoprics.  The  Holy  See  made  Canterbury 
an  archbishopric,  but  never  erected  it  into  a 
patriarchate.  But  Canterbury  and  York  had 
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alwa^^s  tlie  title  of  metropolitical  sees  of  their 
provieces.  In  Catholic  countries  the  archiepis- 
copal  church  is  called  the  metropolitan  church  ; 
for  instance,  at  Paris  and  Malines,  where  the 
cathedral  is  described  usually  as  la  Metropole. 
It  is  possible  to  assent  to  the  language  of  The 
Times  and  the  London  vestries  as  distinctly  re- 
cognised modern.  But  London  was  never  the 
metropolitan  see  after  the  time  of  St.  Augustine 
of  Canterbury.  As  it  exists  now,  it  may  he  con- 
venient, for  reasons  with  which  I am  not  ac- 
quainted, to  describe  it  as  Me.  Tew  suggests. 
But  upon  this  point  I have  no  opinion  to  offer. 

Mr.  Tew  further  says  : — 

“ The  view  is  not  correct  that  every  metropolitan  is  an 
archbishop.  The  Bishop  of  Montreal  is  metropolitan  of 
Canada  ; the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  metropolitan  of  India, 
hut  neither  of  them  are  archbishops,  or,  at  all  events,  so 
styled.” 

The  examples  given  by  Mr.  Tew  are  modern, 
and  are  recent  institutions  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Before  Canada  became  a British  possession 
it  was  a French  Catholic  colony.  The  present 
archbishop  and  metropolitan  of  Quebec  is  the 
fifth.  He  succeeded  to  the  primacy  in  1867. 

D.  P. 

Stuarts  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells. 

Whipultre  S.  iv.  452.) — There  is  some 
misapprehension  here,  for  two  editions  of  Chaucer 
now  before  me  both  include  the  ash  ,*  they  read 
as  follow  Knight’s  Tale,”  2924-6]  ; — 

“ . . . oke,  fir,  birch,  aspe,  alder,  holm,  poplere, 

Wilow,  elm,  plane,  ash,  box,  chestein,  lind,  laurere, 
Maple,  thorn,  beche,  hasel,  ev/,  whipultre.” 

Edit.  Tyrwhitt,  Lond.  1866. 

“ . . . ook,  fyr,  birch,  asp,  alder,  holm,  popler, 

Wilw,  elm,  plane,  assch,  box,  chesteyn,  lynde,  laurer, 

Mapul,  thorn,  beech,  hash,  ew,  wyppyltre.” 

Edit.  Robert  Bell,  n.d. 

This  tale  is  a translation.  On  turning  to  the 
Teseide  of  Boccaccio,  bk.  xi,  I find  mention  of — 

“Cipresso,  the  cypress;  tasso,  the  yew;  cedro,  the 
cedar ; abete,  the  fir  ; pin,  the  pine  ; corillo,  the  hazel ; 
mirto,  the  myrtle ; aano,  the  alder  (?)  ; palma,  the  palm  ; 
olmo,  the  elm.” 

Chaucer,  in  translating,  or  rather  adapting,  has 
omitted  the  cypress,  cedar,  pine,  and  palm ; and 
he  appears  to  have  substituted  the  laurel  for  the 
myrtle. 

In  attempting  to  explain  this  word  whipultre^  I 
shall  make  a distinction  between  the  two  modes 
of  spelling  here  shown,  and  adopt  wyppyltre  as 
the  true  form.  It  stands,  I think,  for  “ Christ’s 
thorn  tree  ; ” and  my  argument  is  founded  upon 
the  notion  that  wyppyl  means  a wythe-band,  or 
garland.  The  root  is  well  explained  in  Jamie- 
son’s 8cot.  Diet.,  where  we  have  To  wip,  wyp, 
to  bind  round  ” ; and  “ Wyp,  a wreath,  a garland”; 
such,  apparently,  as  is  described  by  Brand,  ii.  78, 

a garland  of  prickles,”  similar  to  Christ’s  crown 
of  thorns.  The  word  thorn,”  as  used  by  Chaucer, 


may  stand  for  Cratcegus  oxyacantha^  the  common 
hawthorn ; the  wyppyltre  ” is  Ithamniis,  the 
buckthorn.  We  must  remember  that  the  Ilham- 
nacece  include  Zizyphus  spina- Christi ; and  buck- 
thorn is  called  Christ’s-thorn  in  various  dialects ; 
ex.  gr.  Korshaertorn,  Danish,  Kreuzdorn^  German ; 
the  word  used  is  cr6ss,  but  it  means  Christ’s 
cross.  A.  Hall. 

Bell  Inscriptions,  etc.  (4^^*  S.  iv.  478,  520.) — 
Mr.  Stainbank*  once  lent  me  his  fine  collection 
of  fac-similes  of  bell  inscriptions,  and  in  return  I 
consented  to  lend  him  a collection  of  my  own, 
containing  rubbings  of  bells  from  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  places.  In  many  cases  there  were  two  or 
three,  or  even  more,  from  one  church ; most  of 
them  were  mediaeval,  and  all  in  some  way  curious 
or  interesting.  They  were  carefully  mounted 
on  cartridge  paper,  and  labelled.  The  bulk  of 
them  were  taken  by  myself  in  Lincolnshire  and 
elsewhere ; but  a great  many  were  given  me  by 
Mr.  Daniel-Tyssen  and  other  friends.  I hoped  to 
go  on  increasing  the  collection,  which  was  one 
of  my  most  cherished  possessions,  and  I looked 
forward  to  its  sometime  finding  a permanent 
home  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
or  of  the  British  Museum.  I am  sure  many  of 
your  readers  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  some  per- 
son unknown  obtained  felonious  possession  of  the 
parcel  containing  the  whole  collection,  and  that  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  it  since.  This  was  in 
July  1868,  and  I have  not  had  the  heart  to  begin 
again.  J.  T.  F. 

The  College,  Hurstpievpoint. 

The  volume  containing  facsimiles  of  inscriptions 
on  ancient  bells  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Mears,  of  16,  Approach  Road,  Victoria  Park,  who 
would  no  doubt  allow  Mr.  Walesbt  or  any 
other  gentleman  to  see  it,  judging  from  the  kind 
courtesy  with  which  he  lately  lent  the  volume  to 
me.  The  celebrated  bell  foundry  at  Whitechapel 
is  now  ably  carried  on  by  Mr.  Stainbank,  the 
Mears  family  having  retired  from  the  business. 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Rectory,  Clyst  St  George. 

Delamain  (4‘^  S.  iv.  513.)  — The  following 
pieces  of  information  may  prove  interesting  and 
useful  to  Y.  S.  M. 

In  the  parish  register  of  Donnybrook,  near 
Dublin,  this  entry  of  burial  appears  : — 

“ 1737,  April  7.  Old  Mr.  Dallamain.” 

And  in  Sleater’s  Public  Gazetteer,  March  11,  1760, 
the  following  notice  may  be  found  : — 

“Tuesday  last  died  Mrs.  Mary  Delamain,  widow  of 
the  late  Captain  Henry  Delamain,  who  was  the  first  that 
brought  the  earthenware  manutacture  to  perfection  in 
this  kingdom ; and  since  his  decease  his  said  widow 
(endowed  with  all  the  virtues  of  a good  Christian,  tender 

* Of  the  firm  of  Mears  4r  Stainbank. 
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parent,  and  sincere  friend,)  continued  it  with  such  ad- 
vantage to  the  purchasers  as  to  prevent  the  further  im- 
portation of  foreign  wares,”  &c. 

Abhba. 

Pronunciation  or  I in  Welsh  (4**^  S.  iv. 
514). — Has  not  De  Moravia  too  hastily  con- 
cluded that  the  noun  loind  was  meant  in  Camden’s 
Britannia^  and  not  rather  the  verb  to  imnd^  when 
he  placed  it  alongside  of  the  word  'kxnd‘^  I by 
no  means  subscribe  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
verse,  we  now  pronounce  xcind  as  we  do  hind. 
I for  one  do  not,  unless  it  appears  evident  that  it 
was  the  poet’s  intention  that  it  should  be  so  pro- 
nounced in  any  particular  instance.  To  my  ear 
the  other  practice  sounds  like  affectation. 

F.  C.  H. 

Perish  Commerce!  let  the  Constitution 
Live”  S.  xii.  535.)  — It  was  Dupont  de 
Nemours  who,  in  1791,  speaking  of  St.  Domingo, 
said — Si  cette  scission  devait  avoir  lieu,  s’il 
fallait  sacrifier  l’int(^ret  ou  la  justice,  il  vaudrait 
mieux  sacrifier  les  colonies  qu’un  principe.”  (Ed. 
Fournier,  B Esprit  dans  VEListoire,  375.) 

P.  A.  L. 

Marie-Louise-Elisabeth  d’ Orleans, 
Duchesse  de  Berry  (4^**  S.  iv.  478.) — Your  very 
erudite  correspondent  Hermentrude  is  no  doubt 
acquainted  with  Saint-Simon’s  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Duchess  of 
Berry.  Still,  as  she  asks  for  it,  I venture  to  tran- 
scribe part  of  it : — 

“Cette  princesse  etait  grande,  belle,  bien  faite,  avec 
toutefois  assez  peu  de  grace,  et  quelque  chose  dans  les 
yeux  qui  faisait  craindre  ce  qu’elle  etait.  Elle  n’avait 
pas  moins  que  pere  et  mere  le  don  de  la  parole,  d’une 
facilite  qui  coulait  de  source,  comme  en  eux,  pour  dire 
tout  ce  qu’elle  voulait,  et  comme  elle  le  voulait  dire,  avec 
une  nettete,  une  precision,  une  justesse,  un  choix  de 
termes  et  une  singularite  de  tours  qui  surprenait  toujours. 
Timide  d’un  cote  en  bagatelles,  bardie  d'un  autre  jusqu’a 
effrayer;  haute  jusqu’A  la  folie,  basse  aussi  jusqu’a  la 
derniere  indecence.  II  se  peut  dire  qu’a  I’avarice  pres, 
elle  etait  un  modele  de  tons  les  vices,  qui  etaient  d’au- 
tant  plus  dangereux  qu’on  ne  pouvait  pas  avoir  plus 
d’art,  ni  plus  d’esprit.  Madame  de  Berry  est  grasse, 
raais  elle  a de  belles  chaires  et  beaucoup  de  fraicheur. 
Elle  est  tres-haute  en  couleur,  d’un  rouge  tres-fort,”  etc. 

See  likewise  the  Souvenirs  de  de  Caxdus. 

P.  A.  L. 

Tizard  (4*^^  S.  iv.  515.)  — Tizard  bears — Paly 
of  six  or  and  gules,  a bend  counterchanged,  on  a 
canton  sinister  sable,  a bugle-horn  stringed  or. 
Crest,  on  a ducal  coronet  or,  between  two  wings 
expanded  gules,  a bugle-horn  stringed  of  the  first. 
(See  Burke’s  General  Armory^  where  the  name 
occurs  as  “ Tizard  Hawkins  of  Winterbourne,  St. 
Martin,  Dorsetshire ; present  representative  .Tames 
Hawkins  Tizard  of  Ashton,  Esq.”),  Nephrite. 

This  name  may  have  been  at-Izod.  (See  under 

Izard  ” in  Lower’s  Patronymica  Britannica.')  I 
only  find  one  coat  assigned  to  it — viz.  Paly  of  six 


or  and  gules,  a bend  counterchanged,  on  a canton 
sinister,  sable,  a bugle-horn  stringed  or. 

G.  W.  M. 

For  the  information  of  your  correspondent  W. 
I beg  to  say  that  many  of  this  name  and  of 
varying  social  condition  are  resident  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  may  be  found  in,  and  in  the  locality  of, 
the  county  town,  and  of  Weymouth.  Arms  are 
used  by  some  of  the  name,  viz..  Paly  of  six  or 
and  gules,  a bend  counterchanged  j on  a sinister 
canton,  sable,  a bugle-horn,  stringed,  or.  Crest: 
between  two  wings,  gules,  issuing  out  of  a ducal 
coronet  or,  a bugle-horn  as  in  arms. 

Whether  a grant  was  ever  made  can  perhaps  be 
ascertained  by  a search  at  the  Heralds’  College 
on  payment  of  the  usual  fees,  but  which,  by  the 
way,  are  heavy  when  compared  with  the  labour 
of  the  officials  and  the  value  of  the  information 
ordinarily  obtained.  E.  G-. 

I beg  to  refer  your  correspondent  W.  to  the 
London  Directory,  where  he  will  find  (p.  1303, 
ed.  1869)  at  least  two  families  bearing  the  name 
Tizard.  0. 

Dr.  Fowee  (4*''  S.  iv.  389.) — F.  R.  F.  will  find 
a brief  account  of  Dr.  Fowke  in  Original  Letters 
edited  hy  Rebecca  Warner  of  Beech  Cottage,  near 
Bath,  1817.  ‘ W.  B. 

English  Wines  (4^’^  S.  iv.  293.) — Chas.  Roach 
Smith,  in  his  Collectanea  Antiqua,  has  a long  and 
exhaustive  paper  upon  the  manufacture  of  wines 
in  England  during  the  mediaeval  epoch.  He  has 
enumerated  many  vineyards  in  England. 

Alfred  John  Dunkin, 


God’s  Serjeant  Death  (4*^  S.  iv.  480.)  — Sea 
also  Quarles’s  Emblems,  ii.  13  (Gilfillan’s  ed.  Edin. 
1857) : — 

“ The  slender  debt  to  nature’s  quickly  paid, 

Discharged,  perchance,  with  greater  ease  than  made: 
But  if  that  pale-faced  sergeant  make  arrest 
Ten  thousand  actions  would  (whereof  the  least 
Is  more  than  all  this  lower  world  can  hail) 

Be  enter’d,  and  condemn  me  to  the  jail 
Of  Stygian  darkness.” 

Shakespeare  may  have  been  indebted  to  the  Bible 
for  the  idea : see  Psalms  Iv.  15,  Eccl.  viii.  8. 

In  the  Elder  Brother  (Act  iv.  Sc.  4),  a play  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (or  rather  Fletcher)  we 
find  the  following  simile  : — 


ii 


The  quartans,  tertians,  and  quotidians 
That  will  hang,  like  serjeants,  on  his  worship’s 
shoulders  ” ! ^ 

Thos,  McGrath. 


Wynne  (4^*^  S.  iv.  480.) — Y.  S.  M.  will  find  in 
Cassan’s  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells 
a brief  account  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Wynne,  from 
which  it  appears  he,  in  1720,  married  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  or  Richard  Pugh,  of  Bennaith 
in  the  co.  of  Carnarvon,  and  Dol-y-moch,  co. 
Merioneth.  W.  B. 
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Old  Sayings  (4**^  S.  iv.  499,  &c.) — Of  the  old 
saying  mentioned  by  J.  W.  H.,  I have  frequently 
heard  one  repeated  (with  a slight  difference  and 
and  an  additional  verse)  by  an  old  lady  still  living 
in  south-east  Cornwall.  The  version  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ ‘ Whose  little  pigs  are  these,  these,  these. 

And  whose  little  pigs  are  these  ? ’ 

‘They  are  Johnny  Cook’s,  I know  by  their  looks, 
And  I found  them  among  the  peas.’ 

‘ Go  pound  them,  go  pound  them.’ 

‘I  dare  not  for  my  life  ; 

Tor,  though  I don’t  love  Johnny  Cook, 

I dearly^  love  his  wife.’  ” 

Wm.  Pexgelly". 

Torquay. 

Your  correspondent  J.  W.  H.  (see  N.  & Q.’' 
p.  500)  may  like  to  know  that  the  old  song  about 
.Tohn  Cook’s  pigs,  part  of  which  his  grandfather 
used  to  repeat,  was  current  in  Sussex  as  well  as 
in  Y^orkshire.  My  mother  used  to  sing  it  to  my 
children  when  they  were  infants  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  I know  the  tune  quite  well ; I consider 
the  song  as  a duet,  and  subjoin  a version  of  the 
words  as  I have  heard  them  sung  by  my  mother — 

Is^  voice,  “ Whose  three  pigs  are  these? 

Whose  three  pLs  are  these  ? 

"‘2nd  „ They  are  John  Cook’s,  I know  by  their  looks. 

And  I found  them  in  the  peas. 

Is^  „ Go  pound  them!  Go  pound  them! 

2nd  „ I dare  not  for  my  life  ; 

For  he  that  poundeth  John  Cook’s  pigs 
Must  never  kiss  his  wife.” 

There  was  an  old  song  which  used  to  amuse  me 
when  a child,  called  ‘^The  Irishman’s  Journey  to 
Town ; or,  the  New  Langolee,”  of  which  I recol- 
lect only  scraps : — 

“ Why  then,  sir,  say^’s  I,  may  I make  bold  to  ask  it, 

If  the  coach  goes  at  six,  pray  what  time  goes  the 
basket  ? ” 

At  that  time  the  accommodation  for  outside 
passengers  was  a basket-work  seat  at  the  back  of 
the  coach,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hogarth’s  picture. 
The  song  goes  on : — 

“Then  he  made  up  his  mouth,  and  says  he,  Sir,  the 
basket 

Goes  after  the  coach  a full  hour  or  two.” 

If  I remember  rightly  Paddy  waits  the  hour  or 
two,  and  finds  the  basket  went  ivith  the  coach. 
There  are  many  verses,  of  wdiich  I only  remember 
the  following : — 

“ Good  luck  to  the  moon  ! for  a noble  sweet  cratur 

That  gives  us  her  light  each  night  in  the  dark. 

’Twould  save  the  whole  nation  a great  many  pounds, 
sir, 

To  subscribe  for  to  light  her  all  the  year  round,  sir.” 

There  was  another  old  song,  the  burthen  of 
which  w’as  — 

“ Needles  and  pins,  needles  and  pins. 

When  a man  marries  his  trouble  begins.” 

M._P.  M. 


Old  Sayings  (d***  S.  iv.  500.) — As  you  deemed 
the  Tales  of  my  Grandfather  ” worthy  of  a place 
in  ^^N.  & Q.,”  permit  me  to  correct  two  small 
misprints  owing  to  my  bad  writing : — 

1.  “ Fustis,  funis,  apis  [not  assis],  capis,”  &c. 

2.  “ I’ve  norped  it,  says  Madam  Downs.” 

[Qy.  the  derivation  of  norp.'] 

J.  W.  H. 


Beckenham. 


Seven  Ages  oe  Man’s  Life  (3*^^  S.  x.  228.) — 
It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  if  I describe 
a little  volume  which  I recently  met  with,  more 
particularly  as  it  to  some  extent  corresponds  with 
one  described  by  Mr.  Corser  in  N.  & Q.”  {ut  sup.) 
It  is  in  24mo,  and  was  stall-acquired,  at  one  penny  j 
like  many  such  acquisitions,  it  is  without  title, 
and  hopelessly  tattered.  A running  title,  “ The 
Pious  Soul’s  Divine  Breathings  ” continues  to 
p.  81 ; from  82  to  136,  Meditations  on  the  Seven 
Ages  of  Man’s  Life  ” ; after  which  come  Rules 
for  Christian  Walking,”  A Threefold  Alphabet 
of  Rules  for  Christian  Practice,”  and  a Morning 
Prayer  for  Private  Families.”  The  Meditations 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  said  to  be  by 
Bunyan,  contained  in  the  edition  of  1701  described 
by  Mr.  Corser.  They  are  in  prose;  each  age 
has  a rude  emblematical  woodcut,  and  is  preceded 
by  a text  and  eight  lines  of  verse,  except  the  first, 
which  has  six ; and  the  whole  concludes  with  a 
poetical  abstract  of  eighteen  lines.  The  first 
portion  of  the  volume  is  not  the  same  as  Practical 
Contemplations  (see  N.  & Q.”  3'’'^  S.  hi.  429), 
which  was  reprinted  in  1803  under  the  title  of 
Divine  ^Breathings.  W.  C.  B. 


Celebrated  Christian  Bdrials  (4***  S.  iv. 
512.) — Will  the  following  references  be  of  any 
service  to  W.  H.  S.  ? — 

Edward  IV.,  Archceologia,\,  375. 

Edward  VI.,  ih.  xii.  334. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ib.  i.  3. 

Anne  of  Cleve,  Dxcerpta  Historica,  p.  303. 

Isabel  of  Warwick,  Duchess  of  Clarence,  Dug- 
dale’s  Monasticon  (3-vol.  ed.),  i,  160,  from  MS. 
Cott.  Cleop.  C.  III. 

Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury  (father  of 
the  King-maker),  Arundel  MS.  26. 

Anne  Hyde,  Duchess  of  "Vork,  and  her  children — 
styles,  inscription  on  coffin-plates,  necessaries 
provided  for  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  funeral,  1661, 
&c.,  Addit.  MS.  12,514,  fol.  188,  189,  193,  195, 
197,  199,  220.  HermentrHde. 

Edzel,  Enzie  (4^*^  S.  iv.  409,  523.)  — My 
answer  to  this  query  contains  a misprint.  For 
Engioholm,  line  twenty-third,  read  Engieholm. 
The  name -Fw/yfe,  pronounced  Aingy,  ought  properly 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Icelandic  engi,  a 
meadow,  generally  near  a low  river,  whence  the 
local  Scotch  name  Aingy  and  Danish  Eng. 

J.  C.  Roger. 
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The  White  Swan  S.iv.  515.)— Henry  IV. 
used  the  swan  and  antelope  as  his  supporters. 
Henry  V.  removed  his  father’s  swan  in  favour  of 
a lion.  The  swan  appears  as  a supporter  on  the 
seal  of  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
youngest  son  of  Edward  III. ; his  father  often 
used  it  as  a badge,  and  appeared  at  the  tourna- 
ment at  Canterbury  in  1349  in  a tunic  emblazoned 
with  white  swans,  with  the  motto  — 

“ Ha}’- ! hay ! the  wythe  swan  ! 

By  God’s  soul  I am  thy  man  ! ” 

Henry  IV.  married  Mary  de  Bohun,  youngest 
daughter  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun.  Mr.  Blanche, 
in  a paper  on  The  Badges  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster,” in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archceological 
Association  (vi.  385),  says  the  swan  was  the  badge 
of  the  De  Bohuns,  not  as  Earls  of  Hereford,  but  of 
Essex,  they  having  received  it  from  the  Mande- 
villes  Earls  of  Essex.  These  Mandevilles  and 
also  the  Nevils  had  a common  ancestor  in  Adam 
Fitz-Swanne  (perhaps  corrupted  from  Sweyn),  who 
had  large  estates  in  England  temp.  William  I. 
Thus  we  have  the  origin  of  this  badge.  The 
antelope  was  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the 
Bohuns,  and  is  frequently  found  associated  with 
the  swan  as  a badge.  It  became  a supporter  of  the 
arms  of  their  principal  descendants — Katharine 
queen  of  Henry  V.,  of  their  eldest  son  Henry  VI., 
of  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Humphrey  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  his  brother. 

John  Piggot,  Jun. 

If  your  correspondent  refers  to  Harleian  MSS. 
No.  1073  and  3740,  he  will  see  that  Henry  IV. 
is  said  to  have  borne  as  supporters  on  the  dexter 
side  an  antelope  argent,  ducally  collared,  lined, 
and  armed  or,  and  on  the  sinister  side  a swan 
argent.  For  further  information  see  Willement’s 
Regal  Heraldry,  p.  27.  Geo.  J.  Akmytage. 

Kirklees  Park,  Brighouse. 

Guild  of  Masons  at  Faversham  Abbey  (4**^ 
S.  iv.  310,  374,460,519.) — Lewis^ays  the  statutes 
of  mortmain  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  HI.,  and  that  the  monks  of  Faversham 
were  affected  by  them : both  statements  are  erro- 
neous. This  historian  contradicts  himself  on  the 
latter  point. 

If  Jacob  is  wrong  in  saying  342  houses  only 
produced  48/.  in  1538,  Me.  Cowper  is  as  far  out 
the  other  way  in  giving  10s.  as  the  average  rental 
of  houses  in  1498  : the  sum  is  outrageous.  Jacob 
says  his  figures  are  based  on  a record  remaining”; 
if  this  were  not  so,  clearly  he  had  the  unblushing 
impudence  to  fabricate  the  figures.  The  record 
may  easily  be  among  the  corporation  papers  at 
Faversham  and  be  unknown. 

I cannot  see  that  I am  unfortunate  in  pointing 
to  the  old  houses  in  Abbey  Street.  Mr.  Cowper 
fully  admits  all  I said  about  them,  viz.  that  a 
mason  would  be  wanted  in  repairing  them. 


_ Mr.  Cowper  argues  as  follows if  in  1498  a 
given  number  of  houses,  viz.  23,  produced  a rental 
of  11/.  12s.  5c/.  {not  3c/.),  and  20/.  Os.  3c/.  being 
the  lump  sum  of  all  the  houses,  it  follows  that  as 
10s.  is  the  average  rental  of  the  twenty-three 
houses,  the  total  number  at  the  date  in  questiou 
was  forty.  May  I be  allowed  to  put  the  case 
another  way  Richard  Drylond  belonged  to  one 
of  the  best  families  in  Faversham,  yet  he  seems 
to  have  lived  in  one  of  the  twenty-three  houses, 
the  rental  of  which  was  4c/.  only.  Now  if  a good 
house  only  cost  4c/.  per  annum,  surely  the  balance 
between  the  two  above  sums,  viz.  8/.  7s.  10c/.,  must 
represent  more  than  seventeen  houses.  Moreover 
Southouse  only  gives  a.  detailed  account  of  the 
important  houses — that  is  to  say,  those  held  by 
leases.  He  says,  “Thus  have  we  informed  you 
of  their  rents  reserved  upon  leases.” 

In  conclusion,  I will  ask  what  guild  met  at  the 
ancient  Guild  Hall  in  Tanners’  Street  ? I know 
of  three  for  certain,  viz.,  the  “ Brotherhede,”  ta 
which  the  barons  of  Faversham  belonged  ; next, 
a “ Brotherhood  of  the  Mass  of  St.  Anne”;  and 
lastly,  the  Guild  of  Fishers,  dating  certainly  as  far 
back  as  temp.  Hen.  II.,  perhaps  earlier. 

George  Bedo. 

6,  Pulross  Road,  Brixton. 

“ The  Sisters  ” (4*^  S.  iv.  515.) — Permit  me 
to  supplement  my  queries  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject by  asking  in  what  collection,  public  or  private, 
is  the  original  painting  “ The  Sisters,”  by  E.  M. 
Cope,  R. A.,  to  be  found  ? 

John  Bickford,  M.A. 

Bolton  Perc}’’,  near  Tadcaster. 

Date  of  Grant  of  Arms  (4‘**  S.  iv.  513.)  — 
Given  the  name,  we  may  find  the  arms ; given  the 
arms,  we  may  find  the  name.  A.  F.  H.  does  neither,, 
yet  inquires  what  steps  he  can  take  to  find  out  at 
what  date  arms  were  granted  to  our  family,  add- 
ing that  they  bear  arms  now.  We  refer  him  to 
any  alphabet  of  arms  under  letter  H ; there  the 
date  may  be  given  of  the  arms  which  he  has 
neglected  to  describe,  and  which  may  there  be 
identified  by  him  as  those  now  used  by  the  H. 
family.  The  circumstance  of  their  being  a younger 
branch  does  not  annul  their  right  to  use  the  pa- 
ternal coat  with  the  due  difference;  denoting  from 
which  junior  best  son  of  the  parent  stock  they 
derive  their  descent.  If  no  date  is  given  in  the 
alphabet  of  arms,  A.  F.  H.  will  obtain  the  best 
information  by  exhibiting  the  arms  the  family 
now  bears  at  the  Heralds’  College.  E.  W. 

The  Redbreast  (4*^  S.  iv.  507.)  — Had  Mr. 
Sala’s  scruples  not  interfered  with  his  appetite, 
he  would  have  discovered,  from  their  size,  that 
the  “ Robins  on  toast  ” at  Willard’s  Hotel  were 
no  relations  of  his  and  our  friend  the  redbreast. 
The  American  robin  is  a kind  of  thrush,  which, 
save  in  the  matter  of  a red  breast,  has  no  resem- 
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blance  either  in  size,  voice,  or  manners  to  our 
well-known  winter  favourite.  P.  E.  N. 

Old  Weather-Wit  (4^^  S.  iv.  509.)  — When, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  I ventured  to  send 
to  the  Editor  a few  old  proverbs  relating  to  the 
weather,  I was  aware  of  no  work  in  which  such 
weather-wit  was  classified.  But  since  then,  I 
think  in  April,  an  admirable  little  book  has  been 
published,  with  the  title : — 

“ Weather  Lore  : a collection  of  Proverbs.  Saying.s,  and 
Rules  concerning:  the  Weather,  compiled  and  arranged  by 
R.  Inwards,  F.R.A.S.,  Fellow  of  the  British  Meteoro- 
logical Society.  W.  Tweedie,  Strand.” 

1 beg  therefore  to  recommend  those  readers 
who  may  desire  to  study  the  weather  of  the  other 
months  and  seasons  of  the  year,  to  procure  Pro- 
fessor Inwards’  comprehensive  and  well-arranged 
book  of  weather- wisdom,  ancient  and,  modern.  I 
constantly  refer  to  its  pages,  and  very  seldom  with- 
out finding  what  I want ; but  often  regret  the 
brevity  of  its  table  of  contents,  and  the  absence 
of  an  index.  W.  H.  S. 

Yaxley. 

Greek  Epitaph  (4^’’  S.  iv.  253.)  — 

“ Here  in  sweet  sleep  the  son  of  Nicon  lies  ; 

He  sleeps — for  who  shall  say  the  good  man  dies  ? ” 

Your  correspondent  M.  A.  may  refer  his  afflicted 
clerical  friend  to  an  epitaph  written  by  Callima- 
chus, who  flourished  about  256  years  b.c.,  vi.z. — 

Trjde  2dci}i/  6 A'ikcouos  ’AndvQios  lephv  virvou 
Koif-idrai  ' Qvi](rK(iv  fir}  Aeye  rovs  ayaOovs. 

1 should  be  glad  to  learn  where  the  music  of 
the  old  English  glee  or  part  song  ” may  be  ob- 
tained. T.  S.  Norgate. 

Sparham  Rectory,  Norwich. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS.  ETC. 

Supplement  to  First  and  Second  Editions  o f Histoj'ical 
Memorials  of  Westminster  Ahbey,  hy  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  JVith  Illustra- 
tions. (Murray.) 

Since  Dean  Stanley  fir.st  published  his  graphic  and 
interesting  Memorials  of  the  venerable  Abbey  over  which 
he  presi  les,  two  editions  of  it  have  been  called  for.  The 
third  edition  has  been  so  enriched,  not  only  by  the 
Dean’s  own  personal  researches,  but  by  the  communica- 
tions of  his  friends,  and  as  the  result  of  many  investigations 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  Abbey  itself,  that  the  book 
almost  takes  the  character  of  a new  book  ; more  especially 
since  advantage  has  been  taken  to  correct  in  it  the  over- 
siglits  almost  inseparable  from  the  first  issue  of  a w'ork, 
every  page  of  which  is  crammed  with  names,  dates,  and 
facts.  The  skilful  pencil  of  Mr.  Scharf  has  also  been 
called  into  requisition,  to  furnish  pictorial  illustrations  of 
many  objects  of  peculiar  interest.  These,  which  are  some 
twenty  in  number,  and  the  additions  and  corrections  to 
which  we  have  referred,  form  therefore  a very  important 


Supplement  to  the  former  editions  of  the  “ Historical 
Memorials.”  We  wish  the  publishers  of  all  books  of  which 
enlarged  and  improved  editions  are  called  for,  would 
ra!>re  frequently  follow  the  liberal  example  thus  set  by  , 
Mr.  Murray. 

Weapons  of  War  ; being  a History  of  Arms  and  Armour 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  With  nearly  Two  Thousand  Illus- 
trations. Translated  by  C.  C.  fflack,  M A.,  Assistant- 
Keeper,  South  Kensington.  (Bell  & Daldy.) 

We  gather,  from  the  Introduction  to  this  volume,  that 
the  English  translation  is  published  contemporaneously 
with  the  French  original,  and  a version  which  has  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  German  antiquaries.  But  not  in 
Paris,  not  in  Berlin,  or  Vienna,  can  its  publication  be 
so  well  timed  as  in  London,  where  students  of  arms  and 
armour  have  just  now  the  advantage  of  examining  the 
famed  Meyrick  Collection  at  South  Kensington  and  the 
national  collection  at  the  Tower,  recently  re-arranged  by 
Mr.  Blanche.  M.  Demmin  has  devoted  many  years  to 
investigating  the  history  of  weapons  of  war ; not  merely 
as  recorded  by  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject, 
but  by  a careful  personal  inspection  of  all  the  great  col- 
lections scattered  over  Europe.  The  result  of  his  re- 
searches we  have  in  the  volume  before  us,  which  contains 
in  one  line  of  its  title  a statement  sufficient  to  stamp  its 
value.  It  is  illustrated  with  nearly  two  thousand  wood- 
cuts.  ^Vhen  it  is  remembered  that  these  illustrations 
have  been  selected  by  so  complete  a master  of  his  art  as 
M.  Demmin,  our  readers  will  see  how  great  claims  his 
volume  has  to  be  considered  as  at  once  a scientific,  com- 
plete, and,  what  is  scarcely  less  valuable,  a compact  hand- 
book on  arms  and  armour. 

The  Poems  o f Joseph  Fletcher,  31.  A.,  Rector  of  Wilbye, 
Suffolk : for  the  first  time  edited  and  reprinted  with 
Memorial- Introduction  and  Notes,  and  original  Illus- 
trations and  Facsimile.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Grosart.  (^Printed  for  private  circulation.') 

The  Poems  of  Sir  John  Beaumont,  Bart.,  for  the  first 
time  collected  and  edited:  with  3Iemorial- Introduction 
and  Notes,  and  Engraving  of  Grace-Dieu.  By  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Grosart.  (^Printed  for  private  circulation.) 

In  the  first  of  these  two  new  volumes  of  Mr.  Grosart’s 
Fuller  Worthies^  Library  the  editor  presents  us  with  the 
writings  of  a poet,  Joseph  Fletcher  (connected,  as  it 
would  seem,  only  in  name  with  Giles  and  Phineas  Flet- 
cher), who  is  almost  as  entirely  forgotten  as  his  works. 
There  is  no  mention  of  him  to  be  found  in  any  county 
history  ; and  according  to  Mr.  Grosart,  bibliographers 
know  little  more  of  him  and  of  his  poems.  These,  as 
will  be  seen  from  their  titles  — “The  Perfect-Cursed- 
Blcssed  Man,”  and  “ Christ’s  Bloodie  Sweat,”  are  of  a 
highly  devotional  character  ; and  as  the  worthy  parson 
of  Wilbye  exhibits  a good  deal  of  poetic  feeling,  the 
poems  of  Joseph  Fletcher  will  assuredly  be  welcome  to 
lovers  of  sacred  poetry.  The  second  volume  contains 
the  collected  poems  of  one  better  known  to  fame — Sir 
John  Beaumont,  Bart.,  the  brother  of  the  well-known 
dramatist  Franci.s  and  whose  chief  poem,  “ Bosworth 
Field,  ’ first  published  in  1629,  has  been  several  times 
reprinted.  His  “ Metamorphosis  of  Tabacco,”  dedicated 
to  Drayton,  is  onh'  known  by  one  copy,  namely  that 
in  the  King’s  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  from 
which  it  was  some  time  since  reprinted  by  Mr.  Collier. 
These,  with  a large  number  of  Sacred  Poems,  of  Royal 
and  Courtly  Poems,  and  of  Elegiac  Memorials  of  Worthies 
(valuable,  also,  for  biogi-aphical  allusions),  and  of  Trans- 
lations, and  an  Appendix,  in  which  Mr.  Grosart  has 
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included  the  poems  of  our  author’s  son,  the  second  baronet, 
make  up  a volume  not  inferior  in  interest  to  any  which 
has  yet  appeared  in  the  Fuller  Worthies’  Library. 

The  late  facetious  and  accomplished  Father  Prout 
little  thought,  when  he  published  in  Bentley's  Magazine 
his  clever  French  parody  on  Wolfe’s  “Monody  on  the 
Death  of  Sir  John  Moore,”  and  pretended  it  had  been 
written  on  Lally  Tollendal,  and  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Memoires,  how  enduring  the  hoax  would 
prove.  Twenty  years  ago  the  true  story  of  this  hoax 
and  of  another,  attributing  Wolfe’s  Ode  to  a Dr.  Marshall 
of  Durham,  was  told  in  “N.  & Q.”  But  the  Lally 
Tollendal  theorj^  has  cropped  up  again  in  our  excellent 
contemporary  V Inter mediare,  where  a writer  signing 
himself  Achete  gravely  inquires  whether  Wolfe  was 
“ traducitore  o traditore.”  It  is  clear  that  Achete  has 
been  sold. 

The  fine  old  church  of  St.  Clement’s,  Sandwich,  which 
is  very  fully  described  in  Murray’s  Handbook  of  Kent, 
where  it  is  said  that  “ it  well  deserves  a visit,”  stands  in 
need  of  thorough  restoration.  The  vicar,  churchwardens, 
and  inhabitants  are  making  every  effort  to  accomplish 
this ; but  it  is  quite  beyond  their  means,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  ask  assistance  from  without.  We  com- 
mend their  appeal,  which  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  Ballad  Society  will  issue  to  its  memben^ext 
week  Part  I.  of  the  Roxburghe  Ballads,  with  short  notes 
by  Wm.  Chappell,  Esq.  author  of  Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time ; and  with  copies  of  the  original  woodcuts  by 
Mr.  Rudolf  Blind  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society  will  next  week 
begin  to  issue  to  its  subscribers  the  following  five  Texts. 
In  its  Original  Series : 1.  Text  B,  from  the  Laud  MS.  of 
William’s  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
W.  Skeat.  2.  The  Alliterative  Romance  of  Troy,  from 
Guido  de  Colonna,  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Pan  ton  and  D.  Donaldson,  Esq. — For  the  Society’s 
Extra  Series,  3.  Chaucer  s Prose  Translation  of  Boethius 
de  Consolatione,  edited  from  the  two  oldest  MSS.  by 
Richard  Morris,  Esq.  4.  Queene  Elizabethes  Achademy 
(by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert),  a Book  of  Precedence,  and 
several  poems  and  tracts  on  manners  and  courtesjq  edited 
by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.  with  a Second  Part  containing  an 
account  of  Early  Italian  Courtesy-Books  by  W.  M.  Ros- 
setti, Esq.,  and  an  account  of  Thoraasin  von  Zirclario’s 
Wdlsche  Cast,  and  other  early  German  books  on  courtesy. 
5.  Four  earl}’-  tracts  on  Vagabonds  and  Thieves:  Auds- 
lej^’s  Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes,  Harman’s  Caveat,  or 
Warning  for  Common  Cursetors,  Parson  Habere ’s  Sermon 
in  Praise  of  Thievery,  The  Groundwork  of  Connv  Catching. 
For  next  year  the  Society  has  nearly  ready  these  texts  : 
“ English  Gilds,”  “ Bestiary  and  Passion  Poems,”  ed. 
Morris  ; “ Ratting,  Raving'”  &c.,  ed.  Lumby  ; “ Scotch 
Moral  Poems,”  ed.  Lumby ; “ Poems  on  the  Holy  Rood,” 
ed.  Morris  ; “ Supplication  of  the  Beggars,”  &c.,  ed.  Furni- 
vall and  Denton  ; Sir  D.  Lyndesay’s  Works,  Part  V.,  ed. 
Murray,  &c.  Several  other  works  are  in  the  press,  and 
an  early  alliterative  fragment  of  the  “ Romance  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  or  the  History  of  the  Holy  Graal,”  will  be 
produced  early  in  1870,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skeat. 

The  Spalding  Society,  one  of  the  numerous  pub- 
lishing societies  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  Camden 
Societ}’,  which  was  instituted  at  Aberdeen  in  1839,  “ for 
printing  the  Historical,  Ecclesiastical,  Genealogical, 
Topographical,  and  Literary  Remains  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Counties  of  Scotland,”  having,  in  the  opinion  of 
its  managers,  accomplished  its  work,  has  been  formally 
dissolved. 
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WANTED  TO  PURCHASE . 

Particulars  of  Price,  &c.,  of  the  following  Books  to  he  sent  direct  to. 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  required,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  given  for  that  purpose : — 

CAGLTOSTRO  DlSMASQUfi  1 VaRSOVIE.  1786. 

Crestadoro  : Saggio  d’Instituzioni  solla  Facolta  della 
Parola. 

MeMORIA  SULLA  DiMORA  DEL  SiGNOR  CAGLIOSTRO  IN  ROVBREDO. 
1789. 

MiRABEAU:  LETTRB  X :M.  SUR  CAGLIOSTRO  ET  LAVATER,  1788. 
Wanted  by  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  F.E.S.L.,  Joyson  Street,  Strangewaysv 


London  Christian  Observer,  July,  1819. 

Wanted  by  Col.  Ellis,  Starcross,  near  Exeter. 


t0  Corrp^p0itlfpnt;^. 

Uni-versal  Catalogue  of  Art  Books.  All  Additions  and  Cm-- 
rections  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  South  Kensington  Museum. 
London,  W. 

“N.  & Q.”  of  Saturday  next  ivill  contain,  amo7ig  other  articles  of 
interest — 

Suppressed  Letter  of  Dean  Swift. 

Goethe  on  Byron  and  Walter  Scott. 

Elegie  on  John  Pym. 

The  Armoury  in  the  Tower. 

Gainsborough’s  Blue  Boy. 

Junius  Again. 

The  Dunmow  Flitch. 

Early  Notices  of  Handel’s  Oratorios. 

A Bundle  of  Old  Newspapers. 

Chaucer  to  Buckton,  ^c. 

Owing  to  our  desire  to  include  as  many  Replies  as  possible  in  tJms 
Kumber,  and  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  press  caidier  on  ctccount  of 
Christmas  Day,  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit  several  interesting  Notes 
ayvl  many  Queries. 

The  Ghost  in  the  Tower  has  already  been  very  fully  discussed. 
The  tenth  volume  of  our  Second  Series  contains  no  less  than  three  com- 
munications on  the  subject  from  our  valued  Correspondent,  Mr.  Lenthall 
Swifte,  who  saw  the' ‘appearance”  in  the  Jewel  House. 

Lewis  Carroll.  The  couplet  on  Wordsworth' s Poems  appeared  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  3rd  S.  viii.  522. 

CuRiosus.  Some  account  of  Erasmus  Smith,  the  founder  of  schools 
in  Ireland,  is  given  in  “N.  & Q.”  2nd  S.  vii.  106. 

H.  W.  Henfrey  (Brighton.)  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  1677, 
8vo,  was  compiled  as  well  as  published  by  Benjamin  Shirley,  according 
to  a MS.  entry  in  the  British  Museum  copy. 

Erratum — In  our  last  number,  p.  546,  col.  i.  Hue  19,  for  “ uncriti- 
cal ” read  “ critical.” 

***  Cases  for  binding  the  Volumes  of  “N.  & Q.”  may  be  bad  of  the 
Publisher,  and  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 

“Notes  and  Queries”  is  published  at  noon  on  Friday,  and  is  also 
issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  The  Subscription  for  Staaiped  Copies 
for  Six  Months  forwarded  direct  from  the  Publisher  (.including  the  Half- 
yearly  Index)  is  ll.s.  4c7.,  which  may  be  paid  by  Post  Omce  Order, 
payable  at  the  Strand  Post  Office,  in  favour  of  Williaai  G.  Saiith,  43, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  where  also  all  Comaiunica- 
TiONS  for  the  Editor  should  be  addressed. 


Modern  Inventions.— That  great  invention  the  "Chronograph,” 
which  times  all  the  principal  events  of  the  day,  and  has  superseded  the 
old-fashioned  “ Stop-watch,”  seems  likely  to  be  eclipsed  in  fame  by 
that  still  more  useful  invention  the  “ Keyless  Watch.”  The  fact  of  no 
key  being  required  renders  these  Watches  indispensable  to  the  traveller, 
the  nervous,  and  invalids.  The  enormous  number  sent  even  by  post  to> 
all  parts  of  the  world,  is  a convincing  proof  of  their  great  utility.  The 
prices  range  from  5 to  100  guineas.  Thousands  of  them  are  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  J,  W.  Benson,  of  Old  Bond  Street,  and  of  the  Steam  Fac- 
tory, Ludgate  Hill,  London,  who  sends  post  free  for  2rf.  a most  interest- 
ing historical  pamphlet  upon  watch-making. 

“ Notes  & Queries  ” is  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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durability,  and  presenting  a surface  equally  well  adapted  for  quill  or 
steel  pen. 

Sample  Packet  post  free  for  19  stamps. 
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A. 

Abhba  on  J.  Barralet,  artist,  395 
Delamain  family,  573 
Entrance-registry,  Trinity  College,  83 
St.  Douloghs,  376 

“Vindication  of  the  Primitive  Church,”  337  j 
Ackermann  (Rudolph),  publisher,  109,  129 
Addis  (John)  on  “ A little  bird  told  me,”  292 
Bedlam  beggars  and  rosemary,  122 
Baccalaureus,  467 
“ Castles  in  the  air,”  184 
Chaucer,  hard  words  in,  64;  “ Smoterlich,”  408 
Davies  (Sir  John)  and  the  “Ancient  Mariner,” 
232 

Five  eggs,  the  phrase,  242 
Herse,  1 44 
Macbeth,  282 
Pythagorean  letter,  199 
Smoke,  its  ancient  meanings,  155 
Snutf  = to  take  in  dudgeon,  36 
Warm  = rich,  326 

Addison  (Joseph),  papers  erroneously  attributed  to  him 
in  The  Spectator,  9 
A.  (E.  H.)  on  Agnes  de  Castro,  74 
Hewetson  (Michael),  74 
Sheriffs  of  different  counties,  20 
Sun,  its  gender,  558 
Air  cushions,  95 

A.  (J.  E,)  on  Andrews  family,  435 
A.  (L.)  on  water-colour  painters,  208 
Albert  tower,  Ramsey  Bay,  71 
Alciwil  (H.  J.)  on  napkin  superstition,  505 
Women  in  England,  195 

Alcuin  (Flacius  Albinus),  theologian,  230;  his  Bible, 
115,  184 

Aldermen  of  London  in  1823,  73 

Aldridge  (R.  W.)  on  a picture  query,  272 

Alsike,  the  trifolium  hybridum,  512 

Altar,  an  ancient  stone,  at  Stone,  in  Kent,  275,  347 

Altars,  plurality  in  churches,  105 

Amateur  Authors’  club,  412 

Ambrosian  library,  Milan,  472 

America,  its  discovery  by  the  Chinese,  231 


Ames  family,  158 

Andre  (Major  John),  letter  to  Washington,  387,  543 
Andrewe  (John),  poet  and  divine,  453 
Andrews  family,  434 

Angels’  music  sung  to  St.  Dunstan,  450,  524 
Angevin,  worth  of  a pound,  116 
Anglo-Scotus  on  the  Borthwick  peerage,  280 
Battle  of  Biggar  and  Blind  Harry,  297 
Dunbar  castle,  its  fall,  544 
Newark  peerage,  38,  176 
Roger  (Sir  William),  knt.,  167 
Sudereys,  200 
“ Annuals,”  the  early,  130 

Anonymous  Works: — 

All  the  Talents,  15 
Art  of  Making  Love,  74 
Churches  and  Church  Services,  435 
Drop  of  the  Real  for  those  who  love  a dram,  408 
Ephemeris  Parliainentaria,  437 
Entomology  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  and  Lady  M., 
389 

Essay  for  a General  Regulation  of  the  Law,  436 

Fanaticism  and  Treason,  159 

Fatal  Beauty  of  Agnes  de  Castro,  74 

Holland’s  Leaguer,  294 

Louis  XIIL,  a tragedy,  273 

Manse  Garden,  136,  205 

New  Trick  to  Cheat  the  Devil,  197 

New  Year’s  Gift,  273 

Rival  Beauties,  by  Theophilus  Botanista,  479 
Saul,  a Dramatic  Sketch,  387 
Secret  History  of  the  Present  Intrigues,  434 
The  Weight  of  a Crown,  273 
Vindication  of  the  Piiinitive  Church,  337 
Violet,  or  the  Danseuse,  176,  324,  397,  492,  54? 
Young  Man’s  Calling,  531 
Antecessor  = predecessor,  233,  306/ 

Anthony-Johnston  (R)  on  Anonymous  work,  531 
Bogie  carriage.  570 
Butleriana,  516 
1 Moonrakers,  570 

1 Random,  its  derivation,  549 

I Velocipede,  548 
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Anti-Gallican  Society,  83 

Aiitiphonarium  found  in  Springfield  churcli,  387 

Appleton  family  pedigree  267 

Apprentices  whipped,  196,  283,  349,  547 

Archery,  bibliography  of,  330,  463,  570 

Argos  : Argeios,  446 

Armada,  the  Spanish,  427,  471,  547,  556 

Armorial  book-plates,  409,  518 

Arms,  canting,  134 

Arms,  date  of  grant  of,  513,  577 

Arms,  differences  in,  96 

Arms,  printed  grants  of,  350 

Arms,  trefoils  in,  and  mount  for  crest,  117,  187, 

Arms  and  armour,  history  of,  577 
Armytage  (Sir  G.  J.)  on  the  White  Swan,  576 
Arnold  (Samuel),  oratorio,  “The  Prodigal  Son,”  271, 
339 

Artist’s  monogram  T®,  512 
Arval-bread  and  supper,  115 
Arvon  on  Abp.  Williams’s  monument,  453 
A.  (S.)  on  Grinling  Gibbons,  106 

St.  John’s  day  and  St.  Swithin,  159 
Ascension-day  custom  in  Florence,  9 
Ashpitel  (Arthur),  disposal  of  his  library,  88 
Askew  (Anne),  martyrdom,  453,  571 
Asmonean,  origin  of  the  word,  448 
Atkinson  (J.  G.)  on  old  Cleveland  words,  154 
Howse  = housing,  147 
Vandela  or  Wandailes,  117 
Australian  press,  398 
Austria,  founder  of  the  monarchy,  45,  87 
Audley  family,  44 

Auldjo  (John)  on  the  ascents  of  Mont  Blanc,  261 
A.  (W.)  on  chap-book  literature,  215 
A.  (W.  E.  A.)  on  Gbthe’s  “ Faust,”  English  versions, 
259 

Juliana  the  anchorite,  365 
Printer’s  apology,  449 
Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  Cagliostro,  409 
Death-wound  of  Charles  XII.,  17 
Gibbons  (Grinling),  carving,  43 
Jasmin,  the  Barber  poet,  31 
Saltero  (Don),  portrait,  420 
Ax  tell  family,  478 
Aysshelers  = ashlar,  96,  147 

B. 

Ba.  on  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  364 
Baalbek,  inscriptions  at,  1 56 

Baccalaureus,  as  used  in  universities,  334,  466,  548 
Badinguet  (Saint),  a sobriquet,  197,  246 
Badlesmere  and  Wyvell  arms,  290 
Bagshawe  (W.  H.  G,)  on  portrait  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  84 

Bailey  (J.  E.)  on  Dr.  Wm.  Fuller,  bishop  of  Limerick, 
435 

Fuller  (Dr.  Thomas)  and  Westminster  petition, 
466 

Kothwell  crypt,  441 

Baily  (Johnson)  on  the  first  railway  time-table,  332 

Baily  (J.  W.)  on  old  pewter,  521 

Baker  family,  478 

Baker  (Thomas),  socius  ejectus,  207 

Balch  on  old  French  words,  341^ 

Balch  queries,  233,  285 


Balch  (W.  L.)  on  Balch  queries,  233 
Balk,  as  used  by  Shakspeare,  332,  432,  487,  539 
Bally,  origin  of  the  word,  10,  66,  127 
Bandusia,  the  fountain  of,  458 
Bannister  (J.)  on  Cornish  and  Welsh,  456 
Park  = a field  or  close,  146 
Barhier  (A.  A.),  “ Dictionnaire  des  ouvrages  anonymes,” 
227 

Barham  (Francis)  on  Psalm  Ixxxvii.  newly  trans- 
lated, 7 

Barkley  (C.  W.)  on  an  old  ballad,  517 
“ Little  John  Elliott,”  186 
Local  rhymes,  330 
Barlow,  alias  Walters  (Lucy),  271 
Barnardiston  (Arthur),  master  in  chancery,  337,  492 
Barnet-by-le-Wold,  early  graves  at,  10 
Bar-Point  an  eulogium  on  Chatham,  55 

Goldsmith,  parody  on  his  stanzas  on  Woman,  75 
Marriage  announcements,  407 
Pope’s  bull  against  a comet,  437 
Barralet  (J.  J.),  artist,  293,  395 
Barricades  first  used,  208 
Barrie  (John),  on  the  Rev.  John  Bennett,  409 
Baskerville  (John)  letter  to  Horace  Walpole,  141 
Bates  (Wm)  on  the  bibliography  of  archery,  330 
Combe  (William),  201 
Duck  (Stephen),  423 
Engraved  portrait  by  J Payne,  116 
Etiquette,  524 
Fastigiuin,  347 
Filius  naturalis,  374 
Gothe’s  “ Faust,”  English  versions,  258 
La  Salette,  203,  302 
Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  ed,  1688,  96 
Poem  on  the  Wye,  545 
“ Pursuit  of  Pleasure”  quoted,  344 
Rinder-pest,  or  cattle  plague,  54 
Rowlandson  (Thomas),  artist,  278 
Schiller,  “ The  Song  of  the  Bell,”  349 
Smoke,  its  ancient  meaning,  285 
“ Toujours  perdrix,”  464 
Velocipedes,  121 

Wilkie:  “Reading  the  Will,”  306 
Baynes  (T.  S.)on  Macbeth  the  murderer  of  Banquo,  376 
B.  (C.  C.)  on  Montpellier  hood,  313 
B.  (C.  T.)  on  error  in  Robinson’s  Diary,  360 
B.  (D.)  on  Byron  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  53 
B.  (E.)  on  the  ascents  of  Mont  Blanc,  261 

English  versions  of  Gblhe’s  “ Faust,”  286 
Gibbons  (Grinling),  carving,  43 
Hogarth’s  “ Laughing  audience,”  206 
La  Trappe,  246 
Paper,  early  specimen,  145 
Payne  (William),  artist,  245 
Beale  (J.)  on  the  Albert  Tower,  Ramsey,  71 
Erse  words  denoting  the  moon,  303,  458 
Inflated  box,  423 
Neither,  rhyme  to,  387 
Peli,  the  Hawaiian  goddess,  1 16 
Plant  names,  525 

Singular  text,  “ Boys  and  girls,”  387 
Beard  (Mr.),  Court  newsman,  224 
Beaumont  (Sir  John),  “ Bosworth  Field,”  197 
Poems,  577 

Bebington  on  kidnapping,  31 

Becker  (Fridricus  Crist(  fferus),  portrait,  334 
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Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  Miss  Benger,  113 
Ducking-stool,  144 
Lang  (John),  Esq.,  373 
Mammvjag:  lecture,  231 
Proxy  = quick  tempered,  511 
Slift  of  beef,  33 

Bedlam  beggars  and  rosemary,  55,  122 
Bedo  (George)  on  assheler,  147 

Cartularies  of  Faversham  Abbey,  &c.,  56,  124 

Chaucer’s  bob-up-and-down,  509 

Guild  of  masons  at  Faversham  abbey,  3 10, 460, 576 

Houselling  towels,  174 

Monument  in  Faversham  church,  513 

Macdonald  and  the  beggar’s  daughter,  499 

Plants,  popular  names  of,  142 

Stone  altar,  347 

Sword  of  the  Black  Prince,  363 
Uflfkin,  its  etymology,  76 
Watling  Street  in  Kent,  158,  265 
Beds  and  cushions,  inflated,  95 
Bees  informed  of  their  master’s  death,  23,  225 
Behn  (Mrs.  Aphra),  “ Oxenstierna’s  Letters  to  lier 
Son,”  73,  126 

Beisly  (Sidney)  on  Bedlam  beggars  and  rosemary,  55 
Popular  names  of  plants,  66 
Belfast  on  medals,  22,  65 
Belgian  postage  stamps,  495 
Bell  emblems  and  inscriptions,  478,  520,  573 
Bells  and  bell-ringing,  41 
Bells  and  spears,  30,  82,  145 

Bells,  the  distance  they  may  be  heard,  29;  among  dis- 
senters, 55.  350;  for  dissenters’  cliapels,  55,  82, 
123,  267,  370,  542;  peals  of  twelve  iu  England,  9; 
rhymes  on  church,  529 
B.  (E.  M.)  on  Gnyve  of  land,  409 
Bemond  explained,  474 
Benedictional  queries,  294,  365,  442 
Benger  (Eliz.  Ogilvy),  biography,  113,  221,  300 
Bennet  (Rev.  George)  of  Carlisle,  409,  563 
Bentham  (Jeremy),  “Not  Paul,  but  Jesus,”  451,  488, 
550;  “ Cliurch  of  Englandism,”  488,  520 
Beresford  (Emma)  on  Edzel,  Enzie,  409 
Bernadotte  (M.),  cousin  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  172 
Berri  (Duchess  de),  described,  478,  574 
Berwick  (Ranelagh).  portrait,  362 
B.  (E.  S.)  on  Stafford  family,  234 
Besique,  a game,  516 
Bess  of  Hardwicke,  arms,  409 
Bethel  (Isaac  Burke),  anecdote,  372 
Bewick  (Win.),  draughtsman,  biography,  38,  553 
B.  (F.  W.)  on  the  meaning  of  “ hub,”  524 
Bible  animals,  127 
Biblioteca  Visniersciand,  559 
Bibliothecar.  Chetham  on  Alcuin’s  Bible,  115 
Decretals  of  Isidore,  490 
General  Literary  Index,  230 
Bickham  (George),  his  works,  100 
Bicycle  in  a stained  glass  at  Stoke  Pogis,  215 
Bigj:  (John),  the  Dinton  hermit,  174 
Biggar  victory.  99,  140,  203,  297 
Billeheust,  chevaliers  de  la  Jarretiere,  173 
Bingham  (C.  W.)  on  Camel,  the  ship  of  the  desert,  267 
Fastigium,  274 
“ Gave  out,”  346 

Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost,”  1691,  226 


Bingham  (C.  W.)  on  Penmanship,  101 
Plant  names,  345 
Steer  of  wood,  336 
Sundials,  247 

Birds’  eggs  unlucky  to  keep,  114 
Bishops,  suffragan,  562 
Bitton  court  rolls,  157 

B.  (J.)  on  Sir  W.  Raleigh’s  school  of  atheism,  533 
Shaw,  the  life  guardsman,  176 
B.  (J.  A.)  on  Limerick  treaty,  336 
B.  (K.  H.)  on  Valladolid  pottery,  410 
B.  (L.)  on  copyright  law,  13 
Blackfriars  Bridge  opened,  378 
Blades  (Wm.)  on  Thomas  Baker,  207 

Caxton’s“  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,”  34 
Blair  (D.)  on  “ broided  hair,”  251 
“ Caramanian  Exile,”  325 
Hindoo  secret  rites,  560 
Mephistopheles  on  the  stage,  254 
Mirabeau  and  Rivarol,  531 
Non-natural  sense,  560 
Tennyson  (A.),  unacknowledged  poem.  276 
Blair  (Robert)  and  the  line  on  “angel  visits,”  28,120,164 
Blanche  d'Artois,  burial  place,  175,  226 
Blandyck  at  Stonyhurst  college,  115,  165 
Blenkinsopp  (E  L.)  on  Bogie-carriage,  407 
“ Crom  a boo,”  326 

Blewitt  (John),  musical  composer,  death,  4.50,  551 
Blight  and  Patch,  327,  421 

Blind  Harry  and  the  Biggar  victory,  99,  140,  203,  297 
Bliss  (W.  H.)  on  John  Mather’s  letter,  114 
Blount  (Ed.)  books  printed  by  him,  409 
Blount  (Elizabeth),  her  History,  198 
Bluebell,  a plant,  42,  66 
Boase  (G.  C.)  on  Count  de  Bournon,  437 
; Dunkin  (Robert)  and  Milton,  478 

i Penlez  (Bosavern),  execution,  437 

j Theophilus  Botanista,  479 

I Udall’s  “ Roister  Doister,”  515 

! Boggarts  and  Feorin,  508 
Bogie-carriage,  407,  570 
Bohn  (H.  G.)  on  portrait  of  Robert  Burns,  543 
Bolton  Abbey  described,  388,  520 
Bolton  Percy,  extracts  from  its  registers,  49 
Bolton  (Lavinia  Fenton,  Duchess  of),  217 
Bonaparte  (Napoleon)  and  an  evacuated  village,  275; 
second  marriage,  32,  105;  interview  with  Wieland, 
51;  letter  to  Louis  XVIII.,  435 
Bonaventura  (Card.)  writing  his  memoirs  after  his 
death,  559 

Bone  (J.  W.)  on  the  destruction  of  offlcial  MSS.,  172 
Crumble,  a local  name,  335 
Stage  coach  travelling  circa  1820,  360 
Bonomi  (Joseph)  on  the  camel,  168 
Book  inscription,  114 

“ Book  of  Rights,”  a Treatise  of  Irish  kings,  338 
Book-plates,  armorial,  409,  518 
Books,  large  paper  copies,  363 

I Books  recently  published:  — 
j Abbott’s  Shakesperian  Grammar,  168 
Academy,  308 

Andrews’.s  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  469 
Annual  Register,  67 

Arundel’s  Historical  Reminiscences  of  London,  168 
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Books  recently  published : — 

Atkinson’s  History  of  the  Wonderful  Derby  Earn, 
188 

Baker’s  History  of  St.  Jfthn’s  College,  376 
Bannister’s  Glossary  of  Cornish  names,  287 
Baring-Gould  on  the  Origin  of  Religious  Belief,  208 
Batty’s  Catalogue  of  Copper  Coinage,  208 
Beaumont  (Sir  John),  Poems,  577 
Bemrose’s  Guide  to  Derbyshire,  377 
Birks’s  Pentateuch  and  its  Anatomists,  424- 
Book  of  Worthies,  88 
Bookworm,  88 

Brabrcok  on  Industrial  and  Friendly  Societies,  443 
Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  by  Hazlitt,  468 
Browne  (Sir  Thomas),  Religio  Medici,  &c  , 268 
Browne  (Wm.),  Works,  by  Hazlitt,  351 
Bulwer’s  Historical  Characters,  551 
Burton’s  Vikram  and  the  Vampire,  469 
Byron  (Lord  and  Lady),  The  True  Story,  308; 

Painted  by  his  Compeers,  328 
Csesar  (Julius).  Did  he  cross  the  Channel?  287 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series  : — 
Carew  Manuscripts,  148;  Charles  I.,  1637-8, 
148;  Foreign  Series,  Elizabeth,  1563,  148 
Camden  Society  : Narrative  of  the  Spanish  Mar- 
riage Treaty,  148;  Charles  I.  and  the  Cove- 
nanters of  Scotland,  248 

Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  — Roger  of  Hoveden;  Ralph  Higclen; 
Annals  of  Oseney;  Chronicle  of  Thomas 
Wykes;  Annals  of  the  Priory  of  Worcester;  In- 
dex to  various  Chronicles,  23 
Cobbe’s  History  of  the  Norman  Kings,  350 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  Poems,  307 
Common  Prayer-Book  of  the  English  Church, 
the  first,  307 
Debreti’s  Titled  Men,  377 
Deedes’  Sketches  of  the  South  and  West,  128 
De  La  Rue’s  Diaries  and  Calendars,  377 
Demmin’s  Weapons  of  War,  577 
Doyle’s  Fairy  Land,  398 
Durer  (Albert)  Life  and  Works,  424 
Easllake’s  Life  of  John  Gibson,  551 
Edmunds’  History  of  the  Names  of  Places,  377 
Edwards  on  Free  Town  Libraries,  48 
Epitaplis  and  Epigrams,  352 
Evesham,  Revelations  to  the  Monk  of,  377 
Fifteen  O’s  and  other  Prayers,  469 
Fletclier  (Joseph),  Poems,  577 
Fletcher  (Phineas),  Poems,  268 
Gaskin’s  Iri.sh  History, from  original  documents,  494 
Gibson’s  Folk-Speech  of  Cumberland,  88 
Gladstone:  Juventus  Mundi,  107 
Havergal’s  Fasti  Hereford ienses,  424 
Hailstone’s  Portraits  of  Yorkshire  Worthies,  351 
Hazlitt’s  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  494 
Heaton’s  Life  of  Albert  Durer,  526 
Herald  and  Genealogist,  248 
Hood’s  Works,  268;  Illustrated,  494,  526 
Horace’s  Odes,  translated  by  Yardley,  67 
Hosack’s  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  88 
Holt’s  Sister  Rose,  527 
Ince  and  Gilbert’s  English  History,  469 
Barking’s  Domesday  of  Kent,  47 
Logan’s  Words  of  Comfort,  248 


Books  recently  piiblislied  •. — 

Lord’s  Prayer  Illustrated,  551 
Mackay  on  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  351 
Maclean’s  Life  of  Baron  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  188 
Martin’s  History  of  Leeds  Castle,  377 
Mercer,  Under  the  Peak,  287 
Murray’s  Handbook  for  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire, 
and  Somersetshire,  188 

Nature,  an  Illusti*ated  Journal  of  Science,  425 
Oliphant’s  Reign  of  George  the  Second,  424 
Ollier’s  Tale  for  a Chri.stmas  Corner,  443 
Patrahas,  or  Spanish  Stories,  424 
Pearson’s  Historical  Ma{)s  of  England,  494 
Peyton’s  Over  the  Alleghanies,  424 
Pouchet  on  the  Universe,  443 
Prehistoric  Archseology,  Transactions  of  the  Con- 
gress, 442 

Price’s  History  of  Wales,  443 
Quarterly  Review,  352 
Rae’s  Statutes  of  Henry  VII.,  351 
Register  and  Magazine  of  Biography,  107,  248 
Rittermaster’s  Shropshire  Arms  and  Lineages,  377 
Rogers’s  Scotland,  Social  and  Domestic,  168 
Rogers’s  Outlines  of  Bible  History,  469 
Routledge’s  Christmas  Annual,  425 
Roxburghe  Library:  The  English  Drama,  1543- 
1664,  107 

Rymer’s  Foedera,  Syllabus  of,  268 
School  History  of  England,  494 
Seafield’s  Literature  of  Dreams.  469 
Seebohm’s  Oxford  Reformers,  24 
Shakespeare  and  the  Emblem  Writers,  525 
Shrewsbury  Free  Grammar  School,  188 
Shropshire,  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  North,  248 
Smiles’s  Huguenots,  527 
Spenser’s  Works,  by  Morris,  351 
Stanley’s  Supplement  to  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  577 

Sussex  Archseologieal  Collections,  526 
Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar,  268 
Tennyson  (A  ),  Concordance  to  his  .VyWiks,  328 
Theocritus,  with  Notes  by  Snow,  287 
Timins’s  Family  Readings,  268 
Udall’s  Roister  Doister,  248 
Valentine’s  Knight’s  Ransom,  377 
Walford’s  Extracts  from  Cicero,  351 
Weld’s  Notes  on  Burgundy,  425  • 

Wilson’s  Book  of  Wonderful  Characters,  551 
Wood’s  Bible  Animals,  127 

Wright’s  Churchwardens’  Accounts  of  Ludlow,  398 
Border  ballad  scraps,  185,  186,  226 
Bores  = boars,  408,  503,  547 
Borthwick  peerage,  192,  280,  535,  564- 
Bourbon  family,  existing  members,  435 
Bournon  (Count  de),  biography,  437 
Bowring  (Sir  John)  on  Bentham’s  works,  48G 
Box  = a musical  instrument,  335,  423,  524 
Boyle  (E.  M.)  on  Benedictine  hostels  at  Oxford,  347 
Bess  of  Hardwicke,  arms,  409 
Natural  inheritance,  182,  344 
Parker,  ( Abp.),  his  arras,  2 1 6 
“ Boys  and  girls,”  a singular  text,  387 
Bradshaw  (John),  the  regicide,  166 
Bradwardiiie  family,  125,  244 
Brayley  (E.  W,),  “ Ambulator,”  284,  420 
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Breton  proverbs,  502 

Brierley  (James)  on  Whipping  the  cat,  525 
Brinkley  (Dr.  John),  bishop  of  Cloyne,  parentage,  58 
Brinsley  (John),  father  and  son  411 
Bristow  (J.  Syer),  date  of  his  death,  362 
Britons,  their  national  deities,  255,  316 
Britten  (James),  on  Burnham  beeches,  274 
Mistletoe  on  the  oak,  330 
Plant  names,  42,  254,  410,  467 
B.  (R.  M.)  on  Franking  newspapers,  216 
Brodie  (William),  noticed,  312 

“Broided  hair,”  in  1 Tim.  ii.  9,  251.  301,  348,  421, 
525 

Brougham  (Lord)  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  146 
Brown  (Francis),  of  Hulland  Ward,  8 
Brown  (R.)  on  Cansick  families,  95 

Regent’s  Canal  and  Fleet  river,  304 
Browne  (Sir  Thomas),  “Religio  Medici,”  268 
Browne  (William)  of  Tavistock,  Works,  351  < 

Bruce  (John),  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  his  death,  398;  tribute  to 
his  memory,  443 

Brudenell  (Francis),  alias  Mira,  411 
Bryant’s  private  plates  of  views  in  Surrey,  435 
B.  (T.)  on  “ Fanaticism  and  Treason,”  159 
Buchanan  (George),  Latin  Psalms,  178 
Buckle  (Henry  Thomas),  biography,  412,  547 
Buckley  (W.  E.),  on  Zamariel,  pseud.,  4S0 
Buckton  (T.  J.)  on  “ Aut  Csesar  aut  nullus,”  569 
Camel  = ship  of  the  desert,  323 
Corvinus  (Matthias),  570 
’E7rmu(r(05,  299 

Drake  (Sir  F.),  introduction  of  potatoes,  568 

Greek  ring  inscription,  569 

Historical  evidence,  490 

Joseph  of  Nazareth,  246 

Lombard  capital,  264 

MeAos,  465 

Pythagorean  letter,  490 

Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  493 

Reremouse,  305 

Rosamond  (the  Princess),  263 

Steer,  its  meaning,  420 

Bufhrloes,  Royal  Antediluvian  Order  of,  124,  372 
Bull  against  a comet,  437,  543 
Bumble-bee,  its  derivation,  55,  107,  207,  285,  344 
Bunbury  (Henry  Wm.),  biography,  337 
Bunbury  (Thomas)  on  Honeychild  manor,  56 
Bunsen  (Chevalier),  Humboldt’s  letter  to  him,  381 
Burdett  (Sir  Francis),  his  opponent  at  Westminster, 
312 

Burgundy,  notes  on,  425 

Burial  in  churches,  the  first  opponent,  294;  on  the 
south  side,  43 

Burials,  some  celebrated  Christian,  512,  575 
Burke,  (Master),  actor  and  musician,  370 
Burn  (J.  H.),  dispersion  of  his  collections,  128 
Burn  (J.  S.),  on  the  word  Clinke,  521 
Burnham  beeches,  274 

Burns,  (Robert),  ballad  “John  Barleycorn,”  274;  por- 
traits, 274,  318,  392,  395,  543;  review  of  his 
“Poems,”  252,  326;  poem,  “To  the  Potato,”  371, 
464 

Burton  (,T.  M.),  on  John  Knox,  435 
Burton  (Robert),  inedited  lines,  511 
Bushel  (Thomas),  biography,  159,  244,  368 


Busino’s  Diary,  410 

Butler  (Lady  Eleanor)  of  Llangollen,  12,  220 
Butler  (Samuel),  poem,  “ The  Elephant  in  the  Moon,” 
516;  “ Hudibras ” quoted,  535 
Buttery  (Albert)  on  biblical  heraldrv,  46 
Buxton  (F.  W.)  on  Fraser  river,  478 
Hanging  or  marrying,  525 
B.  (W.  C.),  on  anonymous  works,  434 
Bisliop  Brinkley,  58 
Civil  War  tract,  55 
Mil  bourne,  (Pomphrett),  546 
Neologism;  Bore,  547 
Proverbs  and  phrases,  132 
Seven  ages  of  a man’s  life,  575 
Squele,  a Cotswold  man,  359 

B.  (W.  H.)  on  “Libellus  de  Modo  Confitendi  et  Peni- 
tendi,”  276 

By.  (W.)  on  John  Lang,  Esq.,  490 
Byeriey  (G.  H.),  noticed,  188 

Byron  (Lord)  and  Mi.ss  Clermont,  333;  at  Banff,  29; 
“Sequel  to  Don  Juan,”  157,  244;  anecdote  of  his 
“Don  Juan,”  350;  unpublished  letters,  250,  291; 
annotat.f'd  copy  of  “English  Bard-,”  495;  portrait, 
251,  327,  375,  423,  519;  biographical  notes  on  him, 
385;  his  daughter,  386;  “Memoirs  of  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,”  388;  Mrs.  Stowe’s  scandal,  250,  293,  308, 
328,  357,  378,  470,  527,  552 

C. 

C.  on  the  etymology  of  lunch.  182 

Appi entices  whipped,  283 
Bumblebee,  285 
Inflated  box,  423 

Caesar  (Julius),  did  he  cross  the  Channel?  287 
Cagliostro  (Count),  Life,  and  “ Demasque  a Varsovie,” 
409 

Cahill  (W.  J.)  on  “ The  too  courteous  Knight,”  561 

Cake  = an  unwise  person,  74,  127 

Caldar  stones,  512 

Caledonian  forests,  335,  481 

Calveley  (Sir  Hugh),  ancestry,  217,  265,  280,  343 

Calvin  (.John).  “Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,”  534 

Cambridge,  origin  of  the  name,  401,  564 

Cambridge,  History  of  St.  John’s  College,  376 

Cambridge  tig,  a silver  cup,  74,  144 

Camden  (Wm.),  ancestry,  30 

Camel,  by  whom  first  called  “ the  ship  of  the  desert,” 
10,168,267,323 

Campbell  (Tlromas)  “ Lochiel’s  Warning,”  532 
Campbell  (Tiiomas)  on  plant  names,  467 
Campkiu  (Henry)  on  Prior’s  “ Hans  Carvel,”  375 
Cana,  miracle  at,  198 
Canada,  Clii istianity  in,  95,  267 
Candidate  -lobs,  157 

Cansick,  oiigiii  of  the  name,  95,  286,  305,  466 
Canting  arms,  134 
Capell  (Ihidiard),  noticed,  387 
Cards,  lii.stdry  v..f  playing,  225 
Cards  witliDUt  queens,  157,  225,  324 
Carew  manuscripts,  148 
Caricatures  and  satirical  prints,  494 
Carnac,  oiigiii  of  the  structure,  1,  58,  77,  93,  138,  161, 
202,  242,  283,  302,  324 
Carre  (W.  R.)  on  Gainsborough’s  “ Blue  Boy,”  41 
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Carriage,  original  use  of  the  word,  387,  522 
Carrington  (Evelyn)  on  gold  finding,  155 
Cartwright  (Wm.)  and  Sir  John  Denham,  511 
Castleton  steeple,  315 
Cattle  plague,  remedy  for,  54 
Cauteles,  its  meaning,  136 
Cavallier  (Jean),  the  Camisard  chief,  53 
Caxton  (Wm.),  “ Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,”  34 
C.  (B.  H.)  on  Rothwell  crypt  and  Naseby  battle,  295 
Suez  canal  and  the  Bible,  531 
C.  (C.)  on  the  register  of  Sasines,  172 
Centenarianism.  See  Longevity 
C.  (F.  W.)  on  ancient  prophecies,  273 
C.  (H.)  on  “ The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure,”  254 
Chalices,  wooden,  46 

Chalkhill  (John),  “ Thealma  and  Clearchus,”  93 
Chalmers  (Dr.  Thomas),  memorial,  495 
Chamberlain  of  London,  365 

Chamillart  (M.),  letter  respecting  Jean  Cavallier,  53 
Champernowne  family,  65,  206 
Chance  (F.)  on  Byron’s  memoirs,  398 
Cambridge,  origin  of  the  name,  401 
Huss-ar,  its  derivation,  434 
Chancery  Close  Rolls  in  Ireland,  435 
Chandieu  (Antoine  de  la  Roche),  poet,  480 
Chap-book  literature,  215 
Chapel,  a meeting  of  printers,  182,  247 
Chapman  (George),  hymns  of  Homer,  166 
Chappell  (Win.)  on  angels’  music,  450 
Me'Aov,  its  meaning,  4S9 

Charles  I,  and  the  Scottish  covenanters,  248;  the 
Spanish  Marriage  Treaty,  148;  medal,  156 
Charles  XII.,  his  death-wound,  17 
Charnock  (R.  S.)  on  Crumble  in  topographical  name.«, 
570 

Gazetta,  257 
Glen,  its  derivation,  522 
Gough,  a surname,  371 
Steer,  its  meaning,  420 
Wig,  its  derivation,  468 
Zecca,  its  derivation,  569 
Chatham  (IsL  Earl  of),  eulogised,  55 
Chattan  clan,  103,  322 

Chaucer  [Chancy],  Elizabeth,  anno  1381,  173,  226, 
267 

Chaucer  (Geoffrey)  and  Boccaccio,  292  ; “ Schippes 
Hoppesteres,”  114;  “ Bob-up-and-down,”  509;  chro- 
nology, 305;  “Col-fox,”  and  “ Gattothed,”  358 
Chaulieu  (Baron  de)  on  the  Billeheust  family,  173 
Chemitype,  the  process  described,  115,  183 
Cherry  (.J.  L.)  on  trefoils  in  arms,  187 

Rothwell  crypt  and  Xaseby  battle,  374 
Chester  castle,  196,  247 

Chester  (Hugh,  Earl  of),  his  daughter  Amicia,  334, 
419.  542 
hignons,  556 

Chilcott  (J.  G.)  on  Sir  Orlando  Gee,  21 
Chiswick,  the  Old  Style  house,  561 
Chitteldroog  on  portraits  of  Burns,  318;  of  Byron,  375, 
394 

Cow[)er’s  mother’s  picture,  373 
Wilkie,  “ Re  ading  the  Will,”  371 
Chowder  party,  157,  244,  306,  546 
Christian  names  and  initials,  512 
Christmas  king  at  Downside  college,  505 


Christmas  times  in  Brittany,  498 
Church-building  phrases,  173,  238 
Church-doors,  human  skin  on,  56,  101 
Cigars,  early  notice,  30 

Cirencester  Abbey  register,  515;  seal  of  the  abbot,  390, 
490 

C.  (J.  H.)  on  inflated  box,  335 
Nursery  jingles,  27 
Scottish  ballad,  273 

C.  (J.  L.)  on  Hunt’s  “ Christ  in  the  Temple,”  338 
Sinzininex,  its  derivation,  363 
Clarke  (Archdeacon  Gahriel),  biography,  534 
Clarke  (Hyde)  on  G.  H.  Byerley,  188 

Niobe,  the  statue  of,  218  , ; 

Stuarts  and  freemasonry,  137 
Yoghoort,  166 

Clarry  on  Becky’s  “ History  of  Morals,”  9 
Marriage  in  a prohibited  degree,  514 
Wilkie,  “ Reading  the  Will,”  234 
Clermont  (Miss)  and  Lord  Byron,  333 
Cleveland  words,  154 
Clifford  family,  125,  244;  arms,  451,  546 
Clock  striking  thirteen,  213,  325,  343 
Clovio  (Don  Giulio),  the  illuminator,  437,  547 
C.  (N.)  on  Sir  Wm.  Wallace’s  statue,  106 
Coach-travelling  circa  1820,  360 
Coals,  their  price  in  1715,  512 
Cobham  family  pedigree,  197,  247,  304,  348 
Cob’s  Hall,  187 

Cocker  (Edmund),  bis  works,  100 
Cockney  rhyme,  29,  87,  124,  208,  325,  461 
Coinage,  copper,  of  Great  Britain,  208 
Coke  (Sir  Edward),  engraved  portrait,  116,  184 
Coldstream  Guards,  badges,  190 
Cole  (Henry)  on  sciences  in  the  16th  century,  533 
Coleridge  (Hartley),  parody  on  Wordsworth’s  “ Lucy,” 
85 

Coleridge  (S.  T.)  “ Poems,”  307 
Colet  (John),  history  of,  24 
Col-fox,  as  used  by  Chaucer,  358 
Collier  (J.  Payne)  on  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  155. 
Collyer  (Lieut-Col.)  of  Jersey,  157,  349 
Combe  (C.  F.)  on  Burdett  election,  312 
Combe  (William),  life  and  works,  14,  15,  86,  90,  111, 
129,  201 

Combs,  leaden,  232,  326,  419 
Comet,  pope’s  bull  against  one,  437,  543 
Comicalities,  works  on,  478,  494 
Common  Prayer-Book  of  the  English  Church,  the  first, 
307 

Confessional  box,  a medieval  curiosity,  560 
Conseils  de  Prud’hommes,  125,  183 
Constable  (Arch.)  letter  to  David  Hunter,  355 
Cook  (W.  B.)  on  Robert  Blair,  120 
Cooke  (Chr.)  on  Grantham  custom,  85 
Joseph  of  Nazareth,  174 
Cooke  (Matthew)  on  freemasonry,  47 
Coombe  water-pipes,  532 

Cooper  (W.  Durrant)  on  punishment  by  drowning,  222 
Cope  (E.  M ),  painting  “ The  Sisters,”  515,  576 
Coplestone  family  arms,  75,  147 
Copyright,  the  law  of,  13,  65 

Corney  (Bolton)  on  balk,  a fragment  on  Shaksperian 
clossaries,  332,  432 ; windlace,  386 ; lurch,  447 ; zany, 
510 
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Cornish  and  Welsh,  406,  456,  550 
Cornisli  SIjstery  play,  114 
Cornish  names,  local  and  family,  287 
Cornub,  on  Dutch  gardeninsj  book,  274 
Fairfax  pedigree,  176 
Gascoigne  (Thus.),  “ Dictionariura,”  218 
Gresman,  174 
Letters  from  Royalists,  532 
Nous,  a slang  word,  272 
SheflSeld  (Sir  Thomas),  175 
Van  Lennep’s  tales  in  English,  277 
Wauton  (Col.  Valentine),  216 
Corvinus  (Matthias),  434,  570 
Cosa  in  Agro  Thurino,  269 
Cottell,  (W.  H.)  on  Rusby,  or  Rushby,  11 
Couch  (T.  Q ) on  church-building  phrases,  173 
Pillary  at  East  Looe,  187 
Goulard  Chateau,  157 
Couragb,  a holy  well,  389,  550 

Courayer  (P.  F.  le),  “ Ordinations  of  the  English,”  496 
Court  gossip  and  scandal  in  1784,  55,  106 
Court  newsmen,  224 
Court  or  manor  house,  175 

Courtney  (W.  P.)  on  Sir  T.  Overbury’s  “ Wife,”  356 
Cow,  milk  of  the  black,  382 
Cowper  (B,  H.)  on  Tauchnitz  Testament,  301 
Cowper  (J.  M.)  on  legend  of  Our  Saviour,  234 
Guild  at  Faversham  abbey,  519 
Rothwell  crypt  and  Naseby  battle,  440 
Cowper  (Wm.),  his  mother’s  picture,  290,  373 
Cpl.  on  Bryant’s  views  in  Surrey,  435 
C.  (Q.  B.)  on  deiivation  of  glen,  362 
Crashaw  (Richard),  lines  on  the  miracle  at  Cana,  198; 
244;  his  patrons,, 450 

Crawford,  (C.  E.  G.)  on  “ The  Oaks,”  Woodmansterne, 
85 

Crickets,  singing,  9 

Crieff  (T.  S.)  on  bibliography  of  punctuation,  512 

“ Crom  a boo,”  Leinster  motto,  247,  326 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  intended  flight  to  America,  11: 

medal,  158;  his  Life,  469 
Croquet,  its  derivation,  141 

Crosses,  stone  pillar  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  97,  204 
Crossley  (Eenry)  on  Asmonean,  448 
Devonshire  superstition,  506 
Modern  Kenites  in  Palestine,  309 
Crossley  (James)  on  Fitz-Harry’s  “ Promised  Seed,” 
445 

Pepys  (Samuel)  and  Thomas  Firmin,  433 
Crumble,  a local  name,  335,  491,  570 
Cucking  stool,  61,  62,  144,  205 
Cuckcopenners,  a cricket  club,  233,  305 
Culverkeys,  its  derivation,  86 
Cumberland  dialects,  88;  saying,  133 
Cunningham,  oidgin  of  the  surname,  63,  179 
Cushnie  (Rev.  Patrick),  the  last  ni'njuror,  214 
C.  (W.')  on  Parliament,  a legal  council,  185 
Wayling  or  Wayland  family,  435 
C.  (W.  B.)  on  humble-bee,  55 
Carnac,  its  derivation,  324 
Cockney  rhyme,  325 
Galatians  iv.  18,  84 
Hildyard  motto,  371 
Iona:  I;n,  325 
Lace  of  ground,  324 


C.  (W.  B.)  on  Martial  expurgated,  350 
Mason  and  Campbell,  9 
MeAos  = misery,  294 
Plessis,  22 
Quotation,  314 
Subsidence,  22 
To  lie — under  a mistake,  56 
Wig,  its  derivation,  468 
C.  (W.  S.)  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fellowes,  118 
Cyril  on  dandepratt,  an  old  coin,  173 
Junius  and  Francis,  195 
Legal  fiction,  148 

Sing  Old  Rose  and  burn  the  bellows,”  148 
Cywrm  on  Llandudno,  547 
Spanish  armada,  547 


D. 

D.  on  sonnet  ; “ Let  no  gainsaying  lips,”  134 
A.  on  Cowper’s  mother’s  picture,  290 
Milton’s  belief  in  astrology,  295 
Population  of  London,  temp.  Henry  IT.,  143 
Dalton  (John),  dramatist,  57 1 
D’Alton  (John),  his  manuscripts,  19,  65 
Dalton  (Rev.  John),  on  liriovaios,  299 

Mai  (Card.)  and  the  Ambrosian  library,  472 
Vatican  library,  383 
D’Alton  (Wm.)  on  the  D’Alton  MSS.,  65 
Dalziel  (Messrs.)  “Illustrated  Bible,”  294 
Dame  as  a title,  136 
Dandepratt,  a silver  coin,  173,  246 
Danvers  family,  296 

Dart,  the  river,  derivation  of  the  word,  407 
Davenport  (J.  M.)  on  Brunetto  Latini,  174 
Davies  (Alexander)  of  Ebury,  478 
Davies  (E.  C.)  on  the  Dunmow  hitch,  194 
National  debts  of  Europe,  74 
Robinson  Crusoe’s  island,  2 1 4 
Davies  (James)  on  “ Slift  of  beef,’’  87 
Davies  (Sir  John)  “Orchestra”  and  the  “Ancient 
Mariner,”  232 

Davington  priory,  engravings  of  its  refectory,  56,  104, 
124 

Davies  (J.  E.)  on  George  Vincent,  artist,  548 
Davis  (M.  D.)  on  the  Sabbath  Epistle,  132 
Davors  (John)  and  “ The  Secrets  of  Angling,”  91,  177 
Dawson  (Benj.)on  ecumenical  or  cecumenical,  549 
Dawson-Duffield  (Dr.  R.  D.)  on  family  hi.»tory,  197 
Holland  sleeves,  451 
Monumental  brass,  514 
Neville  (Robert),  daughters,  560 
Ripon  spurs,  346 
St.  Alkelda,  297 
Simpson  family  pedigree,  11 
Wayling  or  Wayland  family,  544 
Weld  family,  534 
Wyvell  and  Badlcsmere  arms,  290 
Yorkshire  folk-lore,  212 
D.ay  family,  215 

Day  (Dr.  George),  Bishop  of  Chichester,  453 
Day  (]\I.  D.)  on  Baker  family,  478 
Troutbeck  family,  276 

D.  (D.  W.)  on  “ The  Lady’s  Last  Slake,”  349 
Dean  (J.  W.)  on  Cromwell’s  intended  flight  to  America, 
11 
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“ Dear  me,”  use  of  the  phrase,  531 
Decoration  of  honour,  253,  441 
Dee  (Dr.  Jolin)  noticed,  69 

De  Foe  (Daniel),  first  publicali ms,  252,  307,  477; 

“ History  of  the  Devil,”  409,  545 
Deformed  transformed,  133,  206,  266 
Degravers  (Peter  , medical  quack,  311 
D.  (E.  H.  W.)  on  Grinling  Gibbons,  106 
Cornish  mystery  play,  115 
Ducking-stool,  144 
Pillory  at  East  Looe,  Cornwall,  116 
Wood-cuts  in  daily  papers,  327 
Delamain  (Mr.)  author  of  “ Lc;ve  and  Honour,”  513,  573 
Delamare  family,  450 
Delano  (James)  on  Samuel  Speed,  305 
Delany  (Mrs.)  noticed,  375 
Deleiderre  on  Parodies,  11 
Polish  wives,  371 

De  Moravia  on  broidered,  301,  525 
Coin  of  James  11.,  389 
Pronunciation  of  primer,  514 
Dennys  (John),  “ The  Secrets  of  Angling,”  91,  177 
Deo  Duce  on  initial  Christian  names,  512 
Pegister  of  Cirencester  abbey,  .515 
Sundials,  524 

Dependable,  a new  word,  558 

Derby  (Edward  Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley,  14th  Earl  of), 
death,  378 

Derby  day,  rule  for  fixing  it,  20 
Derby  Ram,  its  ballad  history,  188,  247 
Derbyshire,  guiile  to,  377 
Desire,  its  diflerent  meanings,  293,  522 
Devonshire  folk-lore,  330 

Dewick  (E.  S.)  on  etymology  of  vVhit- Sunday,  266 
De  Wilde  (G.  J.)  portrait  of  a lady,  45 
D.  (F.)  on  filius  naturalis,  280 
D.  (G.  F.)  on  chemitype,  184 
Sir  Thomas  Morieux,  327 
D’Hele  (M.)  musical  composer,  513 
D.  (H.  R.)  on  Bishop  Geste,  96 
Dibdin  (Charles),  songs,  359,  488,  571 
Dinner  custom,  arm-in-arm,  409,  546 
Ditchfield  on  Hogarth’s  “Lady’s  Last  Stake,”  304 
Latini  (Brunetto)  letters,  304 
Dives  family,  312 
Dixon  (J.)  on  cockney  rhyme,  87 
Geminus  (Thomas),  567 
Swaddlers,  370 

Dixon  (J.  H ) on  Ascension-day  custom,  9 
Cljapel,  a printer’s  term,  182,  247 
“ Derby  Ram,  ’ a ballad,  247 
Yorkshire  ballad,  488 
Dixon  (R.  W.)  on  glass  painting,  332 
D.  (J.)  on  Shakespeare’s  “Measure  Ibr  Measure,”  94 
D.  (M.)  on  omen  of  ill-luck,  213 
“ Slift  of  beef,”  87 

D.  (M  E.)  Oil  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  452 
Doane  (Mr.)  court  newsman,  22-i 
Doctors’  Gornmons,  literary  researches  at,  o52 
Dodo  portraits,  166,  264,  303,  397 
Donkeys,  fate  of  dead.  134,  28G 
Donne  (Dr.  Jolm)  and  the  ilore  famil^y  294 
Dorange  on  livre  Tournois,  485 

Lieut.  Vfade  and  Ensign  Maylem,  114 
Dorislaus  (Isaac)  ancestry,  40  ; and  the  White  Swan 
inn,  253 


Dorsetshire  handbook,  188 
Dorsetshire  pedigrees,  168 
Douce  (Francis),  collection  of  prints,  470 
Douglas  (Janet),  executed,  125 
D’Oyley  (Wm.).  his  v/ife,  116 
D.  (R.)  on  Raphael’s  “ Death  of  Abel,”  262 
Drake  (Sir  Francis),  descendants,  160;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  potatoes,  436,  568 
I Draper  (H.  N.)  on  pronunciation  of  hare  and  hair,  274 
D.  (R.  E.)  on  Hilsea  lines,  449 
Dreams,  literature  and  curiosities  of,  469 
Drichtine  explained,  331,  504,  570 
Drowning,  punishment  by,  160,  222,  340 
Drum  = an  assembly,  292 
Dryden  (Robert),  cylindrical  machines,  215 
D.  (T.)  on  photographer’s  adage,  114 
Ducange’s  Mediaeval  Latin  Dicrionary,  425 
Duck  (Stephen),  thresher  poet,  347,  423,  549 
Ducking-stool  at  Leominster,  61,  144,  205 
Dulwich,  it*s  medicinal  spring,  233.  284,  347,  522 
Dunbar  Castle,  its  fall,  408,  544 
Dundas  (General),  poem  on,  233 
Dunino  rock-basin,  19 

Dunkin  (A.  J.)  on  first  book  printed  by  steam,  286 
English  wdnes,  574 
Fig  Sunday,  286 
Lace  of  ground,  253 
Whitebait  : blauchaille,  571 
Dunkin  (E.  H.  W.)  on  Gibbons’s  carvings,  260 
Dunkin  (Robert) and  John  Milton,  478 
Dunrnow  fiitch,  194,  262,  344 
Dunrobin  Castle,  derivation  of  the  name,  437 
Durer  (Albert),  Life  and  Works,  424,  526 
Dutch  spinning-houses,  391 
Dutens  (Louis),  noticed,  540 
Dutton  (John),  Cumberland  poet,  326,  493 

D.  (W.  T.  T.)  oil  epigram  by  Dr.  Havvtrey,  44 
Dyer  (T.  T.)  on  ducking  and  cucking-sto  il,  205 

Punishment  by  drowning,  340 

E. 

Easter-day  in  1367,  34 
Eboracum  on  Isabel  Scrope,  42 

E.  (D.  C.)  on  Scrope  family,  42 

Eden  (Richard),  circa  1553-1576,  277 
Edgehill,  battle,  329 

“ Edinburgh  Review”  and  Shakespeare,  249,  332, 

338,  367,  432,  487,  510,  538  " 

Education  in  Scotland  in  1549,  475,  570 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  his  svrord,  363,  490 
Edzel,  Enzie,  origin  of  the  names,  409,  523,  575 
Edzelsjohn,  its  locality,  409,  523,  575 
Eggs  : tlie  phrase  “five  eggs,”  242,  326 
E.  (H.  D.)  on  Henry  de  Elreton,  274 
Einfaltig  = simple, *253,  327 
E.  (J.  D.)  on  Miss  Monk,  116  . 

E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  Lucy  Barlow,  or  Walters,  271 
Chronique  du  Roy  Richai'd  IJ , 295 
Leeuwenhoek’s  epitaph,  292 
Y7arwickshire  folk-lore,  212 
Elizabeth  and  Isabel,  the  same  name,  84 
Ellacombe  (H.  T.)  on  ring  of  twelve  bells  at  York.  9 
Bell  inscriptions,  573 
Bells  .and  spears,  SO 
Bells,  model,  and  bell-ringing,  41 
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Ellacombe  (H.  T.)  on  Bitton  court  rolls,  157 
Elcee,  on  bee  superstioiis,  521 
Ellis  (A.  S.)  on  Cobham  family,  348 
Scotenay  family,  319 
Strelley  and  Vavasour  families,  550 
Elmes  (D.  C.)  on  Camden’s  ancestry  30 
Elreton  (Henry  cle),  architect,  274,  375 
E.  (M.)  Philadelphia,  on  London  aldermen,  73 
Emblem  literature,  525 
Emblems,  sacred,  233,  300 
Employee  as  an  English  word,  403,  5GG 
Engleheart  (Geo.),  miniature-painter,  31 
English  literature  in  Germany,  473 
Engravers,  living  Englisli,  157 
Engravings  abniad  and  in  the  colonies,  173 
Ennui,  origin  of  the  wonl,  172,  223 
Enthuse,  a new  word,  512 
’ETTiooerms,  its  meaning,  215,  213,  299,  420 
Episcopal  arms,  197 

Epitaplis : — 

An  Architect  in  Walton  church,  2? I 
Brinkley  (Elizabeth)  at  Woodhridge,  53 
Birtli  is  a pain;  life,  labour,  care,  toil,  tlirall,  450 
Fairfax  (Tliomas  Lord)  and  his  wife,  50 
Foster  (John),  head-master  of  Eton,  466 
Geo  (Sir  Orlando)  at  Isleworth,  21 
Grey  (William),  194 

Greek  : “ Hei'e  in  sweet  sleep  the  son  of  Dikon 
lies,”  253,  323,  577 
Leeuwenhoek  (A.  A.)  at  Delft,  292 
Leyden,  inscriptions  at,  333 
Paterson  (Uobert),  ‘’Old  M utality,”  495 
Epitaphs  as  advertisements,  45,  105 
Erasmus,  his  career  at  Oxford,  24 
Ercilla’s  “ Araueana,”  116 

Ercstein  (Carl  von)  on  quotations  from  Shakspeare, 

277 

Ernest-Augustus,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Lunebmg, 
medals  of  him  and  ids  father,  53 
Erse  words  denoting  the  moon,  229,  303 
Espedare  on  the  derivatiiin  of  Cuniiigham,  62 
Carnac  : Rhes-Ilaise,  202 
Filins  naturaiis,  566 
Scottisii  lesser  barons,  70 

Estcourt  (Sir  Wm.)  duel  with  Henrv  tt.  John,  275, 
^ 418 

Este  on  Byroniana,  157 
Cliowder  party,  157 
Modern  gipsies,  21 

Etiquette,  origin  of  the  word,  215,  285,  421,  5'^4 
Evesham,  the  Revelation  to  the  monk  of,  377 
E.  (W.)  on  Border  ballad  scraps,  1S5 
pimishm.ent  by  drowning,  340 
Roger  (Sir  William),  knt.,  545 
Snib  tlie  door,  545 
Youart  ; Yooghoort,  187 
Exhibition  of  the  works  of  tb.e  Old  Master.s,  469 
Exhibition  of  Works  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art,  128 
Exning,  co.  SufFuik,  church  relics  found  there,  513 

F. 

Eabyan’s  “ Chronicles,”  an  erratum,  152 
Fairfax  family,  -1-9  ; pedigree,  176 


Fairholt  (F,  W.),  collection  of  pageants,  4.25 
Fairies  of  Yorkshire,  132 
Falconer  (A.)  on  Caledonian  forests,  335 
Scottish  regalia,  363 

Falkner  (T.  F.)  on  Whittington’s  shield  of  arms  and 
stone,  57 

Fallon  (J.  M.)  on  the  “ Book  of  Rights,”  338 
Family  of  Love,  works  on  tlie,  356,  404,  430,  442 
Fastigium,  an  inscidption,  274,  346 
Faulkner  (C.)  on  Doddington  customs,  506 
Fauntleroy  family  arms,  56,  125 

Faversham  Abbey,  cartularies,  &c.,  53,  124;  its  ma- 
sonic guild,  310,  374,  460,  519,  576 
Faversliam  cliurcli,  its  ancient  monument,  513 
Fawcett  (Henry)  on  Giles  Lawrence,  123 
F.  (C.  P.)  on  flinter-mouse,  254 
Fdeamp  abbey,  Normandy,  116,  205,  247 
Fellowes  (Dr.  Robert),  biography,  118 
Fenton  (Lavinia),  Duchess  of  Bolton,  217 
Ferule  (T.  P.)  on  burial  of  gipsies,  47 
Kimbolton  tokens,  365 
Fernyhalgh  chapel,  its  old  chalice,  478 
Ferrar  (Robert),  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  and  martyr,  10 
Ferrey  (Benj.)  on  two  cartularies,  104 
F.  (F.  R.)  on  Dr.  Fowke,  389 
Fig  Sunday,  or  Palm  Sunday,  286 
Firmin  (Thomas)  and  Christ  Hospital,  433 
^Fisli,  as  used  in  Cheualere  Assigne,”  47,  123,  204 
Fitzgnnne  on  ‘‘Vicar  of  Bray,”  12 
Fitz-Harry  (Ph.),  “ The  Promised  Seed,”  445 
Fitzhopkins  on  journalistic  history,  361  / 

Fitz-Strathern  (Mr.),  204 
F.  (J.)  on  the  sword  of  the  Black  Prince,  490 
F.  (J.  L.)  on  Hector,  Duke  of  Monteleonc,  410 
F.  (J.  T.)  on  angels’  music,  524 
Bell  inscriptions,  573 
Low  side  windows,  464 
Virgin  and  child,  506 
Flatman  (Thomas),  inedited  poem,  251 
Fleet  River,  234,  304 
Fleet  Street,  memorials  of,  225 
Fletcher  (Joseph), Poems,  577 
Fletcher  (Pliineas),  “ Poems,”  258 
Flimer  (Sir  Thomas),  his  murder,  335 
Flint  instruments  found  in  South  Africa,  166 
Flinter-mouse  = the  bat,  45,  167 
Foley  (Lord),  his  death,  470 
Foley  (the  Speaker),  portrait,  532 

FolR  Lors ; — 

Bees  informed  of  their  master’s  death,  23,  225, 
285,  521 

Bite  of  an  adder,  330,  507 
Boggarts  and  Feorin,  508 
Christmas  eve  customs,  498,  505 
Cramp  charm,  506 
Deddmgton  old  customs,  506 
Devonshire,  330 

Egg  of  a chicken  beautifying  the  complexion, 
To  5 

Friday,  an  unlucky  day,  505 
Irish,' 2 12,  505 
Kent  folk  lore,  23,  507 
Lare-overs  for  meddlers,  507 
j Local  rhymes,  331 
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Folk  Lore : — 

May- day  custom,  505 

New  moon  pointed  at  with  a knife,  505 

North-country  legend,  212 

Omen  of  ill-luck,  213,  307,  423 

Poison  extracted  by  means  of  a chicken,  505 

Parsley,  a Devonshire  superstition,  506 

Eenfrewshire,  212 

St.  Cecilia’s  day,  506 

Scarborough,  131 

Scottish  witch  rhyme,  331,  504,  570 
Twelfth-night  cake,  498 
Toothache  superstition,  506 
Virgin  and  Child,  506 
Warwickshire,  212 
Weather  wit,  509 
Yorkshire,  212 

Fonseca,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  10 
Font  at  Dunino,  Fifeshire,  19 
Fontevraud,  list  of  the  abbesses,  116 
Forests  of  North  Britain,  335,  481 
Forrest  (H,  E.)  on  Eaphael’s  Death  of  Abel,  514 
Political  squib,  216 
Shakespeare  illustrated,  197 
Forster  (Eobert),  flying  barber  of  Cambridge,  piint,  560 
Foss  (Edward)  on  Sir  Thomas  More,  147 
Pemberton  (Sir  Francis),  122 
Foster  (John)  of  Eton  college,  epitaph,  466 
Foster  (John  E.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Flimer,  335 
Foster  (P.  le  Neve)  on  Conseils  de  Prud’hoiumes,”  125 
Slift  of  beef,  125 
Thames  Tunnel,  166 
Fowke  (Dr.),  his  murder,  389,  574 
Fowke  (F.  E.)  on  the  Clifford  arms,  546 
Fox  (George),  the  quaker,  date  of  his  death,  364 
Francis  (Sir  Philip)  and  Junius,  195 
Franking  newspapers,  216,  267,  348 
Franklin  (Dr.  Benj.)  on  the  voyage  of  Admiral  Bartho- 
lomew de  Fonte,  406;  anecdote  of  his  father,  558 
Fraser  river  in  British  Columbia,  478 
Freemasonry,  “A  Kitual  and  Illustrations  of,”  47 
Freemasonry  and  the  Stuart  family,  20,  66,  136 
Freemasonry,  history  of,  389,  441,454,  536,  538 
Free  trade,  143 

French  kings,  their  burial  before  the  Devolution,  55 
French  literature,  anonymous  works,  227 
French  mediaeval  words,  96,  178,  341,  420,  462,  541 
Friday,  an  unlucky  day,  505 
F.  (E.  J.)  on  Jenner  families,  452 
F.  (S.)  on  Marie  Taglioni,  453 
F.  (T.  P.)  on  Cake  = an  unwise  person,  74 
Harvest  cart,  253 
London  token,  256 
Fuller  (J.)  on  Pere  Ilyacinthe,  363 
Fuller  (Dr.  Thomas)  and  the  Westminster  petition, 
364,  466 

“ Fuller  Worthies  Library,”  criticised,  530 
Fuller  (Dr.  Wm.),  bishop  of  Lincoln,  435 
Fuller  (Wm.)  of  Beckenham,  294 
Furnivall  (F.  J.)  on  inedited  MS.  pieces,  6,  94,  194 
Furze  at  a banquet,  157 
F.  (W.)  on  Garrison  Chapel,  Portsmouth,  197 
History  of  Three  Impostors,  561 
Stone  pillar  crosses,  97 
F.  (W.  E.)  on  Watling  Street,  225 
Fysh-hole,  47,  12-3,  204 


G. 

G.  Edinburgh,  on  hautboy,  its  double  meaning,  313 
Hogarth’s  “ Laughing  Audience,”  134 
Kidnapping,  83 
Paterson  (Dr.),  205 
Swelterer,  its  meaning,  46 
Who  threw  the  stool?  207 
G.  (^Stirling')  on  whipping  the  cat,  422 
G.  (A.)  on  ducking  and  cucking-stool,  205 
Gainsborough  (Thomas),  “ Blue  Boy,”  23,  41,  80,  204,, 
237 

Gairdner  (James)  on  John  Hardyng,  446 
Galatians  iv.  18,  a new  reading,  22,  84 
Gallimatias  = nonsense,  294 

Galton  (J.  C.)  on  the  pelican  feeding  its  young,  361 
Game,  seven  sorts  of,  153 

Games,  identity  of  Indian  and  European,  93,  186 
Gantillon  (P.  J.  F.)  on  the  meaning  of  pupillus,  74 
Sundry  queries,  255 

Gardening  book  in  Dutch,  274,  370,  492 
Gardiner  (Sir  Thomas),  arms,  21 
Gardner  (J.  D.)  on  Elizabeth  and  Isabel,  84 
Garrick  (David),  his  ancestry,  198,  264,  569 
Gascoigne  (Thomas)  “ Dictionarium,”  218 
Gaspey  (Wm.)  on  Merian  and  Krause,  451 
Gattothed,  as  used  by  Chaucer,  358 
Gatty  (Alfred),  D.D.,  journals  of  Josejk  Hunter,  41 
‘‘  Gave  out  ”=  deficient,  253,  346 
Gazetta,  a penny,  191,  256,  468,  569 
G.  (E.)  on  the  Tizard  family,  574 
Geddes  (Jenny)  and  her  memorable  stool,  135,  207 
Gee  (Sir  Orlando),  inscription  on  his  monument,  21 
Geminus  (Thomas),  “ Anatomic, ” 391,  567 
Genealogical  queries,  326 
Genesis  iii.  19,  frequently  misquoted,  75,  186 
George  II.,  sketches  of  his  reign,  424 
Gerard  (Father  John),  account  of  the  gunpowder  plot^ 
389,  521 

German  languages,  high  and  low,  74,  127,  207,  281 
German  names  of  days  of  the  week,  13 
Germany,  English  literature  in,  473 
Gesenius  (Prof.  F.  H.  W.)  at  Oxford,  478 
“ Gesta  Eomanorum,”  the  three  letters,  391 
Geste,  or  Gheast  (Bp.  Edmund),  w'orks,  96 ' 

G.  (F.  N.)  on  bell-ringing  for  Divine  service,  267 
Christianity  in  India,  267 
Franking  newspapers,  348 
‘‘  Leaves  from  my  Log,”  294 
G.  (G.  M.)  on  ennui,  325 
G.  (H.)  on  Emblems  wanted,  300 
Ghost  stories,  1 0,  80 
G.  (H.  S.)  on  Hall  families,  145 
Worrall  family,  123 

Giannone  (Pietro),  excommunication,  451 
Gibbons  (Grinling),  life  and  works,  43,  63,  106,  259, 
327 

Gibson  (John),  sculptor,  biography,  551 
Gigrnanity,  a new  word,  65 

Gilpin  (Wm.),  “ Three  Dialogues  on  the  Amusements 
of  the  Clergy,”  530 
Gipsies,  modern,  21,  47,  206 
Gisors,  the  prisoner  of,  514 
G.  (J.)  on  bells  for  dissenting  chapels,  350,  542 
Gough,  a surname,  304 
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G.  (J.)  on  Hilclyard  family  motto,  297 
Hood  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  272 
Labouring  under  a mistake,  462 
Eostrum,  origin  of  the  word,  412 
Scottish  religious  houses,  561 
G.  (J.)  jun.  on  M.  Molza,  313 
G.  (J.  A.)  on  air  cushions,  95 
Brinsley  (John)  411 

Cartwright  (Wm.)  and  Sir  J.  Denham,  51 1 
Dulwich  medicinal  spring,  284 
God’s  Serjeant  Death,  480  * 

Khedive,  275 

Lady  Mayoress  of  York,  77 
London  population  temp.  Henry  II.,  75 
Natural  = legitimate,  418 
Sun-dials,  188 

“ To-day  a man,  to-morrow  John,”  390 
“ Violet,  or,  the  Danseuse,”  492 
G.  (K.)  on  knighthood  and  foreign  orders,  513 
Gladstone  (Rt  Hon.  W.  E.)  and  the  laws  of  mariiage, 
433;  “ Juventus  Mundi,”  209 
Glass  painting  in  modern  days,  332,  487 
Gleaning  in  various  districts,  216,286 
Glen,  a local  name,  its  derivation,  362,  522 
Glvvysig  on  Lawrence  family,  148 
G.  (M.)  on  George  Vincent,  artist,  548 
Gnyve,  its  extent  of  land,  409,  524 
Goddam,  its  derivation,  173 
Godefroi  (Denys),  familr,  13 
Gold-finding  in  a country  court-yard,  155 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  parody  on  his  stanza  on  Woman, 
75;  “ Elegy  on  Madame  Blaize,”  176 
Goles,  a term  in  swearing,  335 
Goodman  (Nicholas),  “ Holland’s  Leaguer,”  294,  424 
Gordon  (John)  on  medal  of  Gen.  Washington,  175 
Gormogons,  the  Order  of,  441,  538 
Gort  (Lord),  on  the  reasons  of  Irish  peers,  25 
Gothe  (J.  W.  von),  English  versions  of  “ Faust,”  79, 
199,  257,  286,  345 
Gough,  a surname,  304,  371 

G.  (R.),  on  English  versions  of  Gothe’s  Faust,”  257 

Graham,  (Lord  Robert),  biography,  295,  373 

Grammar,  a plea  for,  449,  488 

Gray  (Geo.)  on  Conseils  des  Prud’hommes,  183 

Gray  (Thomas),  and  Juvenal,  359 

Greek  painting  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Mary,  &c.,  479 

Greek  ring  inscription,  479,  569. 

Greenfield  (B.  W.),  on  Cobham  family,  304 
Genealogical  queries,  326 
Grenadier  Guards,  badges,  189 
Gresman,  what  was  he  ? 174 
Greville  (Fulk),  Lord  Brooke,  MS.  transcripts,  560 
Grey  (William),  his  epitaph,  194 
Griddle-cake,  85 

Grosart  (A.  B.)  on  Sir  John  Beaumont,  10,  197 
Andrews  (John),  453 
Blair  (Robert),  Campbell,  and  Norris,  28 
Burton  (Robert),  inedited  lines,  511 
Crashaw:  miracle  at  Cana,  244;  his  patrons,  450 
Greville  (Fulk),  manuscripts,  560 
Melton  (John),  commendatory  verses,  476 
Speed  (Samuel),  author  of  “ Prison-Pielie,”  11 
Suu-dials,  76 

Withers,  Barksdale,  and  Smith,  362 
Grosvenor  (H.),  on  local  rhymes,  507 


Guards,  the  Foot,  company  badges,  189 

Guards’  bands,  513 

Gunners  of  Tilbury  Fort,  158 

G.  (W.)  on  restoring  lost  sheep,  370 

H. 

H.  on  Amateur  Authors’  Club,  412 

“ Hermann  von  Unna,”  452 
Machiavel,  work  against,  517 
Pen  and  Ink  Society,  &c.,  533 
H.,  Portsviouth^  on  Mrs,  Aphra  Behn,  73 
H.  (A.),  on  Elizabeth  Chaucer,  226 
Copyright  law,  65 
Dart,  the  river,  407 
Deformed  transformed,  133 
Guild  at  Faversham  Abbey,  374 
Lagena,  465,  569 
Mortimer,  Earls  of  March,  336 
Origin  of  newspapers,  257 
Hadleigh  Castle,  Essex,  217,  284,  325 
Hadley  (Wm.),  on  Hadleigh  Castle,  217 
H.  (A.  F.),  on  date  of  grant  of  arms,  513 
Halhed  (Nathaniel  Brassey),  noticed,  70,  105 
Hailstone  (Edw.)  on  Mother  Shipton,  213 
Hall  families,  145;  as  swordbearers,  86 
Hall  (A.),  on  an  ancient  carol,  146 
Carnac,  324 

Cambridge:  its  derivation,  564 
Culverkeys,  86 

De  Foe’s  first  publications,  477 
More  family,  61 
Whipultre,  573 

Hall  (IL),  on  Devonshire  folk-lore,  507 

Flint  instruments  in  South  Africa,  166 
Horse  talk  at  the  Cape,  125 
Johnson  (Dr.),  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  156 
Shakespeare  (Wm.)  of  Portsmouth,  275 
Tailor  stories  and  jokes,  126 
Hall  (Micah)  of  Mam  Tor,  294,  370,  421,  542 
Flalter-Devil  chaf)el,  Derbyshire,  8 
Hameln,  the  pied  piper  of,  364 
Hanging  or  marrying,  294,  417,  525 
H.  (Anna),  on  North  country  legend,  212 
Hardwick,  arms  of  Bess  of,  409 
Hardyng  (John),  the  chronicler,  446 
Hare  and  hair,  their  pronunciation,  274 
Harebell,  a plant,  42,  66 
Harlowe  (S.  H.),  on  Balch  family,  285 
Cuckoopenners,  305 
Fe'camp  Abbey,  205 
Valor  Ecclesiasticus,”  295 
Harness  (Rev.  Wm.),  death,  443 
Harpier  crab,  384 

Harrison  (Wm.),  on  Thomas  Bushel,  368 

Warwick  (Earl  of),  place  of  banishment,  213 
Harvest  cart  decoration,  253 
Harvey  (Wm.),  M.D.,  did  he  commit  suicide  ? 255 
H.  (A.  T.),  on  Cromwell  medal,  158 
Hatton  family,  389 

Hautboy,  its  dissimilar  meanings,  313,  521 
Havard  family,  461 

Hawise  de  Keveoloc,  her  seal,  234,  342,  523 
Haworth  (H.  H.),  on  German  names  of  days  in  the 
week,  13 
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Haworth  (H,  H.)  on  High  and  low  German  languages,  74 
Hawtrey  (Dr.  E.  C.)  epigram  on  Bishop  Plunket,  44, 
104 

H.  (B.  C.),  on  Greek  ring  inscription,  479 
H.  (C.  G.),  on  Hector,  Duke  of  xMonteleone,  520 
H.  (D.),  on  Slierbourne  missal,  146 
H.  (E.)  on  Knight’s  temp.  Charles  I.,  277 
Heard  (Lady),  portrait,  362,  418 
Helsby  (T.),  on  Hatton  family,  389 
Hendriks  (F.),  on  the  Montrose  family,  489 
Employee,  as  an  English  word,  566 
Henkin  (J.  B.),  artist,  195 
Henry  II.,  his  occasional  fury,  116,  546 
Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Gabrielle  d’Estree,  513 
Henry  VI.’s  royal  badges,  479 
Henry  VII.,  his  statutes,  351 
Heraldic;  change  of  coat  armour,  64,  127,  181 
Heraldry,  biblical,  46,  145,  418 
Herd  (John),  biography,  337 
Hereford  diocese  and  cathedral,  424 
‘ Hermann  von  Unna,”  a romance,  452 
Hermanville  on  chignons,  556 
Garrick  family,  -569 
Hermentrude  on  Anne  Askew,  453 
Boroughs,  ancient,  247 
Bradwardine  family,  125 
Calveley  (Sir  Hugh),  265 
Cansick  family,  466 
Cardinal  of  York,  143 
Carol,  an  ancient,  146 
Chaucer  (Elizabeth),  173,  267 
Cobham  fandly,  197,  247 
Celebrated  Christian  burials,  575 
Crowned  heads  marrying  sisters,  180 
De  Audley  family,  44 
De  Scotenay,  572 
Descriptions  wanted,  478 
Explanations  of  old  words,  96 
French  words,  mediseval,  420 
Herrings,  148 
Historical  queries,  116 
Kevelioc  (Hugh),  his  daughter  Amicia,  419 
Kirton  manor,  in  Lindsey,  127 
Leer  = weak,  faint,  517 
Lie — under  a mistake,  206 
Martin  (Margaret),  216 
Metrical  prediction,  144 
Morieux  (Sir  Thomas),  233 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  397 
Nief  or  nies,  134 
Natural  inheritance,  245 
Plea  for  grammar,  449 
Price  of  coals  in  1715,  512 
St.  Alkelda,  420 
Scottish  martyrs,  479 
Scrope  (Isabel),  42 
Stuart  (Prince  Joseph),  265 
Vache  (Sir  Philip  le),  165 
Wyvell  family,  464 
Heron  in  Kent,  134 

Herrings,  earliest  notice  of  them,  98,  148 
Herringthorpe,  co.  York,  233,  286 
Herschell  (Sir  John)  at  the  Cape,  114 
Herse,  its  etymology,  51,  144 

Hessels  (J.  H.),  on  the  Family  of  Love,  356,  404,  430 


Houses  = housing,  96,  147 
Hewes,  its  locality,  532 

Hewerson  (Michael),  archdeacon  of  Armagh,  74 
Heyre  = hair-cloth,  9,  85,  143 
H.  (F.),  on  battle  at  Terouenne,  562 
H.  (F.  D.),  on  Jesse  windows,  66 
May- day  carol,  65 
Popular  names  of  plants,  65 
H.  (F.  C.),  on  Benedictional  queries,  365 
Blandyck,  a day’s  recreation,  165 
Byron  (Lord),  unpublished  letter,  250 
Cake  = an  unwise  person,  127 
Einfaltig,  its  meaning,  327 
Emblems,  religions,  301 
Fecamp  abbey,  247 
Franking  newspapers,  267 
German  languages,  high  and  low,  127 
Illuminated  books,  200 
Kiss  of  peace,  40 

La  Salette,  alleged  apparition  of  tl.e  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, 45,  264 
La  Trappe,  205 
Lunch,  its  etymology,  182 
Mackonochie,  rhyme  to,  416 
Mithraism,  16 
Notched  ’prentices,  349 
Nun’s  discipline,  205 
Parrots,  their  habits,  344 
Pronunciation  of  / in  Welsh,  574 
St.  Alkelda,  349 
Velocipedes,  307 
H.  (G.),  on  William  Fuller,  294 
H.  (G.  A.)  on  Henry  St.  John,  275 
H.  (G.  B.),  on  Warine  the  Bald,  .616 
H.  (H,),  on  Robert  Burns,  252 
Couragh,  550 
Duck  (Stephen),  347 
Gardening  book,  492 
Gold  medal,  1602,  480 
Hogarth’s  “Lady’s  last  Stake,”  116 
Holland’s  Leaguer,  424 
Misapprehensions,  86 
Prior’s  Poems:  “Hans  Carvel,”  550 
Eathbreasil  council,  184,  523 
Sacbeverell  (Dr.),  portrait,  572 
Higson  (John),  on  Boggarts  and  Feorin,  508 
Church  bells,  529 
Hildyard  family  motto,  297,  371 
Hill  (T.  D),  on  the  Island  of  Fonseca,  10 
Hills  (Erato),  on  Felix  Austria.,  87 
Macbeth,  282,  484 
Hilsea  lines,  449 
Hilton  Castle,  313,  375,  419 
Hindoo  devilry,  469 
Hindoo  secret  rites,  560 

Hippesley  (Sir  J.  C.),  and  a state  provision  for  the 
Roman  clergy,  314 

Historical  evidence,  works  on,  410,  490 
“History  of  Tliree  Impostors,’’  561 
H.  (J.),  on  the  Journals  of  Joseph  Hunter,  10 
Recognitio  futura,  419 
Whipping  the  cat,  525 

H.  (J.  A.),  on  Kean’s  ascent  of  Mont  Blan.c,  31 
H.  (J.  C.),  on  Bishop  Robert  Ferrar,  10 
H.  (J.  0.),  on  Busiuo’s  Diary,  410 
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H.  (J.  W.),  on  Miltoniana,  195 
Epitaph  on  an  architect,  271 
Old  sayings,  499,  675 
H.  (M.),  on  Milton’s  autograph,  2G3 
Hodgkin,  (J,  E.)  on  derivation  of  lunch,  182 
Nature  painting  on  stones,  514 
Hodgson  (Marshal  Studhohn),  arms,  174 
Hogarth  (Wm.),  “Lady’s  last  Stake,”  116,  304,  349;, 
“Laughing  Audience,”  134,  206 
Holbein  portrait,  74,  147 
Holford  (Sir  Richard),  parentage,  83 
Holland  (Henry  Fox,  Lord),  his  first  wife,  312 
Holland  (Hugh),  noticed,  497 
Holland  sleeves,  451 
Home  of  Renton  baronetcy,  31,  183 
Homicide,  laws  on,  160,  244 
Honeychild  manor,  co.  Kent,  56 
Hood,  the  Montpellier,  313,  375 
Hood  (Thomas),  Complete  Works,  268;  Works,  illus- 
trated by  Gustave  Dore',  494 
Hooker  (Sir  Win.),  journey  to  Iceland,  382 
Hop-Scotch,  a game,  94,  186 

Horace,  Carin.  i.  28;  112,  181,  239,  297,  341,414, 
486;  lib.  ii.,  ode  iv.,  paraphrased,  97,  168 
Horse  talk  at  the  Cape,  125 
Hordes,  price  of  job,  in  London  in  1718,  557 
Horse’s  head  in  acoustics,  66 
Hoskyns-Abrahall  (John),  on  inflated  box,  524, 
Pythagorean  letter,  199 
Robin  redbreast,  507,  541 
Stone  pillar  crosses,  204 
Vandela,  or  Wandailes,  186 
Hostels,  Benedictine,  at  Oxford,  172,  244,  347 
Hoaselling  towels,  174,  245 
Hub,  a proverb,  410,  524 
Hugo  (Victor),  on  English  proper  names,  8 
Huguenots  in  England  and  Ireland,  527;  French,  at 
the  Cape,  142,  247 

Hull  (Thomas),  oratorio,  “ The  Prodigal  Son,”  271 
Humboldt  (Alex,  von),  letters  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  381 
Humby,  (J.  F.),  on  the  oak  and  the  ash,  53 
Humphrey  (Duke),  of  Gloucester,  313,  397 
Hunt,  masters  of  the  Common,  53 
Hunt  (James  Henry  Leigh),  memorial,  352 
Hunt  (Wm.  Holman),  “Christ  in  the  Temple,”  338, 
467 

Hunter  (Alex.  G.),  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  355 
Hunter  (Joseph),  his  Diary,  8cc.,  10,  41 
Huntingdon  (sayings,  20 
Husk  (W.  H.),  on  the  hautboy,  521 
Dulwich  wells,  522 
Milton’s  granddaughter,  570 
“My  Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe,”  ballad,  359 
“ Prodigal  Son,”  an  oratorio,  271,  339 
Three  early  pantomimes,  500 
Hussar,  its  derivation,  341,  434 
Hutchinson  (P.)  on  bells  and  spears,  145 
Chainpernon  family,  65 
Drake  (Sir  F.)  introduction  of  potatoes,  568 
Glass  painting,  487 
H.  (W.)  on  Hales,  or  d’Hele,  513 

Riff-raff,  not  a modern  word,  517 
Watermen’s  Company,  392 
Hyacinthe  (Pere),  specimens  of  his  style,  363 
Hyam  (S.  J.)  on  Jem.  the  penman,  422 


1. 

Illuminating  in  typography,  133,  200 
Inches  at  Perth,  combatants  at  the  battle,  102,  321, 
438 

Index,  a general  literary,  230 
Inglis  (R.)  on  anonymous  works,  273 

Bristow  (J.  S.)  date  of  his  death,  362 
“ Entomology,”  its  authors,  389 
Etonian  periodical,  294 
Mallock  (David),  451 
Rees  (James)  Arnerican  writer,  295 
Saul,  a Dramatic  Sketch,  387 
Initials  indicative  of  Christian  names,  512 
Ian  signs  painted  by  eminent  artists,  542 
Inquisition  in  Portugal,  513 
Iona  = the  dove,  325,  '520 
I Ireland,  Close  Rolls  of  Chancery,  435 
Ireland,  map  of,  1567,  96;  names  of  settlers  temp. 
Henry  IL,  479 

Ireland  (Alex.)  on  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  547 
Irish  history  from  original  documents,  494 
Irish  liturgical  fragments,  390 

Irish  peers,  their  reasons  for  rejecting  the  “ Bill  for  the 
security  of  his  Majesty’s  person,  1697,”  25 
Irish  rivers  named  in  the  “ Faerie  Qaeene,”  169 
Iron  Mask,  man  with  the,  378,  540 
Irvine  (Aiken)  on  Sir  J.  C.  Hippesley’s  tracts,  314 
Record  Commission,  390 

“ True  Relation  of  the  Faction  at  Wisbech,”  314 
Irving  (George  Vere)  on  the  battle  of  Biggar,  99 
Carnac,  98 
Cuningham,  179 
Epitaph  at  Montmartre,  45 
Fish  = a joint,  47 
Landor  (Walter  Savage),  193 
Nunnery,  a farm-house  so  named,  32 
Scottish  lesser  barons,  142 
Stirling  peerage  case,  119 
Sudereys,  101 

Irving  (Geo.  Vere),  Esq.,  E.S.A.  Scot.,  his  death,  398 
Isidore,  false  decretals  of,  389,  490 
Isis  on  Sir  William  Roger,  Knt.,  222 

J. 

Jackson  (Charles)  on  Thomas  Bushel,  159 
Von  Valkenburgh,  336 
Walbanck  family  arms,  488 
Jackson  (J.  E.)  on  Carnac,  its  origin,  1,  160 
St.  John  (Henry),  418 

Jackson  (Stephen)  on  an  ancient  custom,  232 
Cockney  rhyme,  29 
Freemasonry:  Gormogans,  538 
Kean  on  Mont  Blanc,  202 
Velocipedes,  240 
Warm  = at  hand,  near,  489 
Jackson  (William)  on  the  Dodo,  303 
Jacolliot  (Louis),  “La  Bible  dans  I’lnde,”  157 
Jaggard  (W.),  books  printed  by  him,  409 
James  IL,  coin  of,  389,  468 
James  (Thomas),  D.D.,  of  the  Bodleian,  236 
Japygian  promontory,  137 
Jasmin,  the  barber  poet,  31,  87 
Jay-Cee  on  Printer’s  query,  224 
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Jaydee  on  the  Dunmow  flitch,  262 
Jaytee  on  Earls  of  Lancaster,  560 
Jeficott  (J.  M.)  on  Erse  words  denoting  the  moon,  229 
Hanging  or  marrying,  418 
Jem  the  penman,  277,  349,  422 
Jenkins  (J.)  on  law  on  homicide,  244 
Jenner  families,  452 
Jenner  (Edward),  M.D.,  monument,  193 
Jerdan  (Wm.),  alias  “ Bushey  Heath,”  his  death,  67 
Jeres-give,  its  derivation,  560 
Jerrold  (Douglas)  and  Lord  Byron,  53,  126,  244 
Jesse  w'iudows,  66 
Jews  in  Jerusalem,  95 
J.  (F.  M.)  on  recognition  in  heaven,  313 
J.  (J.  C.)  on  a broadside  query,  253 
Benedictional  queries,  294 
“ Ephemeris  Parliamentaria,”  437 
Greek  painting,  479 
Latin  hymns,  275 

Milton  (John),  portrait  when  blind,  56 
Portrait  of  the  Young  Pretender,  45 
Portrait  of  Dr.  Watts,  452 
J.  (J.  H.)  on  being  “hauled  over  the  coals,”  57 
J.  (L.  E.)  on  St.  Elmo,  218 
Cuckoopenners,  306 
J.  (M.)  on  Bradshaw  the  regicide,  166 
J.  (M.  C.)  on  the  seal  of  Hawise,  523 
Jn,  (J.  G.)  on  Dosus  Maguir,  478 
Johnson  Club,  379 

Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel)  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  156 
Joking,  practical,  360 
Jones  (Samuel),  poem,  “ Whitby,”  346 
Jones  (Thomas)  on  Halhed’s  notes  on  Dr.  Dee,  105 
Jones  (Sir  Wm.)  and  Nath.  Brassey  Hall'.ed,  69 
Joseph  of  Nazareth  a stonemason,  174,  246 
Josephus  on  Devonshire  folk  lore,  330 
Josephus’s  “ Jewish  Antiquities  ” in  German,  534 
Joule  (B.  St.  J.  B.)  on  three  musical  composers,  551 
Journalistic  history,  361 
Joyce  (Cornet  George),  biography,  174 
Juan  Fernandez  island,  214 
Judges  at  St,  Paul’s,  58 
Juliana  the  anchorite,  her  “ Eevelations,”  365 
Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  195 
Junius,  his  supposed  discovery,  352 
Juxta  Turrim  on  a card  query,  324 
Dunmow  flitch,  344 
Hub  explained,  524 
J,  (W.)  on  genealogical  queries,  65 

Jonson  (Ben)  and  Sir  B.  Rudyerd,  77 

J.  (W.  C.)  on  George  Fox,  364 

“ Still  waters  run  deep,”  .542 

K. 

“ Kaleidoscope,”  its  writers,  294 

K.  (C.  S.)  on  Irish  pamphlet  circa  1703,  31 

Parker  (John),  abp.  of  Tuam,  ai'ins,  116 
K.  (E.)  on  the  meaning  of  Rococo,  241 
Kean  (Edmund)  at  Eton,  82;  did  he  ascend  Mont 
Blanc?  31,  202,  261 

Keightley  (Thomas)  on  “ Faerie  Queen,”  its  plan,  211 
Horace,  Carm.  i,  28:  112,  239,  341,  486 
Irish  rivers  named  in  the  “ Faerie  Queen,”  169 
Ladies  travelling  on  horseback,  158 


Keightley  (Thomas)  on  Tartar  king,  418 
Wig,  its  derivation,  333 

Kemp  (John),  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  314,  419 
Kenites,  the  modern,  in  Palestine,  309 
Kennedy  (H.  A.)  on  hanging  or  marrying,  417 
Laudanum  introduced  into  England,  360 
Rhyme  to  Ralph,  208 
Kent  Domesday,  47 
Kentish  words,  21;  folk  lore,  23 
Kewe  = horse-shoe  cloister,  158 
K.  (F.  H.)  on  melodies  to  Newman’s  Songs,  175 
K.  (G.  R.)  on  Father  John  Gerard,  521 
OEcumenical  or  ecumenical,  4.50 
Khedive,  origin  of  the  word,  275,  522 
Kidnapping  at  Edinburgh,  31,  83,  125 
Kilgour  (H.)  on  Argos:  Argeios,  446 
Battle  of  the  Inches,  103 
Kimbolton  tokens, '365 

Kindt  (Hermann)  on  William  Bewick,  38,  563 
Bonaparte’s  interview  with  Wieland,  51 
Chowder  party,  546 
Crowned  heads  marrying  sisters,  180 
Ducking  and  cucking  stool,  62 
Dunmow  flitch,  262 
Eggs  beautifying  the  complexion  550, 

English  literature  in  Germany,  473 
Engravers,  living  English,  157 
Flinter-mouse,  167 

Gbthe’s  “ Faust,”  English  versions,  79,  199 

Humboldt’s  letters  to  Chev.  Bunsen,  381 

Kent  folk  lore,  23 

Ladies  of  Llangollen,  220 

Low  German  language,  281 

Malbone,  the  painter,  516 

Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  540 

Misapprehensions,  245 

Peterman  von  Westenville  (Mark),  410 

Renaissance,  origin  of  the  word,  134 

Ruffini  (Joseph),  270,  463 

Saint  Badinguet,  197 

Sopranomi  of  Italian  painters,  232 

Velocipedes,  57 

Wilkes  (.John)  in  Italy,  530 

Writing  expunged,  532 

Youart:  Yooghoort,  91 

King  (Dr.  Wm.),  author  of  “ The  Toast,”  411 
King  (W.  W.)  on  Dalziel’s  Illustrated  Bible,  294 
“ Nut-brown  maid,”  a ballad,  323 
King’s  evil  temp,  the  Georgian  era,  313 
Kingsmill  (W.  M.)  on  Calvin  on  the  Psalms,  534 
Kirton  manor  in  Lindsey,  127 
Kiss  of  peace,  39,  40 
Klopjes  in  Holland,  54 

K.  (N.)  on  female  sovereigns  among  the  Gpths,  216 
La  Trappe  and  the  Duchesse  de  Montbargon,  158 
Lombard  Castle,  197 
Political  prisoners  in  Poland,  158 
Primogeniture  in  Poland,  234 
Princess  Rosamund,  197 
Kneller  (Sir  Godfrey),  bart.,  77 
Knighthood  and  foreign  orders,  513 
Knights  temp.  Charles  L,  277 
Kniveton  church,  Derbyshire,  8,  83 
Knowles  (E.  H.),  on  drichtine,  570 
Knox  (John)  and  the  siege  of  Edinburgh  castle,  435 
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Krause  (Francis),  engraver,  451 
Kythe,  early  use  of  the  word,  123 

L. 

L.  on  Newark  peerage,  39 
L.  (A.)  on  the  Rev.  George  Rennet,  563 
Gardiner  (Sir  Thomas),  21 
Medal  of  Charles  I.,  156 
Lace  of  ground,  253,  324 
Lacye’s  “ Nubilitie,”  228 
L.  (A.  C.)  on  Mira,  i.e.  Frances  Brudenell,  411 
Ladies  travelling  on  horseback,  158 
L,  (A.  E.)  on  the  Sudereys,  12 
Lselius  on  Sir  Roger  Prideaux  and  Eliz.  Clifford,  344 
Toplady’s  “ Rock  of  Ages,”  368 
Lagena,  a bottle,  313,465,  569 
Lamb  (Charles),  poem  admired  by  him,  534 
Lamb  (J.  J.)  on  “ Castles  in  the  air,’  13 
Lambeth  examination  degrees,  534 
Lamotiie  (Col.),  inquired  after,  335 
Lancashire  farmer’s  rhyme,  213;  song:  “ The  Country 
Gaby,”  72 

Lancaster  (Earls  of),  illegitimate  descendants,  560 
Landor  (Walter  Savage),  193 

Lang  (John),  literary  works,  324,  373,  397,  490,  492 
Langendyck  (Thiery),  artist,  32 
Langford  (Richard),  writing-master,  100 
Lareovers  for  meddlers,  507 
Latin  hymns,  275 

Latini  (Brunetto),  letters,  174,  245,  304 
La  Trappe  and  the  Duchesse  cle  Montbargon,  158,  205, 
247 

Laudanum  introduced  into  England,  360 
Lawrence  family  genealogy,  31,  123,  148 
Lawrence  (Andrew),  engraver,  451 
Layamon’s  “ Brut,”  Anglo-Norman  words  in,  26 
L.  (B.  C.)  on  Dunrobin  castle,  437 
Lecture,  a provincialism,  231 

Lee  (J.),  “ Macbeth  newly  adapted  for  the  stage,”  73 

Lee  (Wm.)  on  Defoe’s  first  publication,  252 

Leeds  castle,  Kent,  its  history,  377 

Leer  = w'eak,  faint,  51 7 

Leeuwenhoek  (A.  A.)  epitaph,  292 

Legal  fictions,  148,  187 

Legitimation  by  royal  preceptor  charter,  192,  280,  374, 
418,  535,  564 

Leighton  (Abp.),  his  works,  399 
Leman  service,  204 

Lenilian  (Maurice)  on  the  D’Alton  MSS.,  19 

Schomberg  (Frederick,  Duke  of),  portrait,  540 
Lennep  (Van),  “ Tales  in  English,”  277 
Leominster,  its  antiquities,  61,  205;  registrv  of  wills, 
233 

Lessert  (C.  de)  on  Crom  a boo,  247 
Shakespeare  lines,  266 

L’Estrange  (Thomas)  on  a found  quotation,  449 
Lewin  (Justinian),  master  in  chancery,  337 
Lewin  (Wm.)  D.C.L.,  noticed,  337,  492 
Lewis  (Matthew  Gregory),  anecdote  of  his  romance, 
271,  350 

Leyden,  monumental  inscriptions  at,  333 
“Libellus  de  Modo  Confitendi  et  Penitendi,”  276 
Liberal  arts,  the  seven,  296 
Libraries,  free  town,  48 ; rights  of  public,  98 
Limerick  treaty,  336 


Limner  (Luke)  on  Blight  and  Patch,  421 
Lindsay  (Robert),  “ Cronicles  of  Scotland,”  218 
Ling  (C.)  on  “Jealous  as  a couple  of  hairdressers,”  266 
Linty  laziness,  531 
Liom  F.  on  the  meaning  of  Bally,  127 
Custom  of  gleaning,  286 
“ My  Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe,”  488 
St.  Doulough,  304 
Sonnet  about  a Nose,  44 

Lister  (Joseph),  “ Account  of  the  Taking  of  Bradford,  ” 
55 

Little  (Janet),  the  Scotch  milkmaid,  56,  1 19 
Livre  Tournoise,  its  value,  410,  485 
Llandudno,  its  derivation,  434,  547 
Llangollen,  the  Ladies  of,  12,  220 
Lloyd  (G.)  on  the  habits  of  parrots,  286 
Logan  (W.  H.)  on  Caledonian  forests,  481 
Lombard  capital,  197,  264 
Lombe  (Sir  Thomas),  family,  451,  572 
London  in  1617  and  1618,  410;  its  population  temp. 
Henry  IL,  75,  143,  183;  the  Chamber  of,  365;  west- 
end  residences,  272 
London  alderman  in  1823,  73 
London  city  swordbearers,  33,  86 
London  Corporation  Library  and  Museum,  352,  527 
London  University,  Burlington  Gardens,  287 
Longevity  and  centenarianism,  289 
“ Lover’s  Complaint,”  a poem,  6 
Low  side  windows,  345,  464,  572 
L.  (P.  A.)  on  armorial  book-plates,  518 
“Aut  Cmsar  aut  nullus,”  569 
Barricades,  208 
Berri  (Duchesse  de),  574 
Burns’s  portrait,  327 

Byron  (Lord),  unpublished  letter,  291 ; portrait,  519 

Cavallier  (Jean),  53 

Desire,  its  different  meanings,  522 

Dunmow  flitch,  344 

Ernest-Augustus,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  53 

Etiquette,  421 

Garrick  (David),  264 

Gdthe’s  letter,  345 

Harvard  family,  461 

Inn  signs  painted  by  eminent  artists,  542 
Jasmin,  the  Barber  poet,  87 
Kneller  (Sir  Godfrey),  baronetage,  77 
Leaden  combs,  419 
Marguerite  of  Austria,  30 
Mephistopheles  on  the  stage,  546 
Misapprehensions,  421 
Molza  (M.),  461 

Napoleon  I.  and  his  second  marriage,  105 
Pauline  von  Schwarzenberg  (Princess),  252 
Perish  Commerce!  let  the  Constitution  live!  ” 574 
Pompadour  (Madame  de),  551 
Sc'homberg  (Charles  Duke  of),  portrait,  414 
Tuke,  origin  of  the  name,  489 
Yorkshire  ballad,  549 

L.  (R.  C.)  on  antecessor  = predecessor,  233 
Dead  donkeys,  134 
Defoe’s  “ History  of  the  Devil,”  409 
Metropolis,  its  meaning,  416 
Napoleon  and  his  second  marriage,  32 
Napoleon  III.  saying,  “ The  empire  is  peace,”  117, 
185 
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L.  (E.  C.)  on  Parliament:  Pension,  226 
L.  (E.  E.)  on  Milton’s  granddaughter,  134 
Verkolje’s  paintings,  135 
L,  (E.  G.)  on  the  Lawrence  family,  31 
Paraphrase  from  Horace,  97 
L.  (S.)  on  a curious  old  saying,  133 
Othona,  in  Essex,  318 
Eipon  spurs,  265 

Lt.  (M.  C.)  on  Miss  Elizabeth  Benger,  221 
Lucas  (John),  abbat  of  Waltham,  451 
Ludlow,  churchwardens’  accounts,  398 
Lumbard  (Hugh)  of  London,  his  token,  256 
Lumby  (J.  E.)  on  a metrical  prediction,  81 
Lunch,  its  etymology,  118,  182 
Lupus  on  Strelley  and  Vavasour  families,  363 
Lurch,  as  used  by  Shakspeare,  447 
Lusher,  family  name,  its  derivation,  32,  147 
Lyra  (Nicholas  de),  locality  of  his  birthplace,  34 
Lyttelton  (Bp.  Charles)  and  Bp.  Osbaldeston,  149 
Lyttelton  (Lord)  on  Bentham’s  works,  488 
Galatians  iv.  18,  85 
MeAov,  349 
Plea  for  grammar,  488 
Eogers  (Samuel),  date  of  his  death,  187 
Sussex  earldom,  412 

M. 

McC.  (A.)  on  John  Barleycorn,  274 
Macaulay  (Lord),  plagiarisms,  558 
Macbeth,  was  he  the  third  murderer  at  Baiiquo’s  death? 
211,  282,  376,  412,  484;  notes  on  the  play,  384; 
apparitions,  432 

McC.  (C.)  on  Map  of  Ireland,  96 
Eed-breast  legend,  390 
Mac  Cabe  (Y7.  B.)  on  Carnac,  77,  138 
Christmas  times  in  Brittany,  498 
Klopjes  in  Holland,  54 
Stuart  (Prince  Joseph),  214 
Taurobolium  and  Kriobolium,  6 
Twelve  Breton  proverbs,  502 
Macdonald  and  the  beggar’s  daughter,  499 
Me  Grath  (T.)  on  God’s  serjeant  Death,  574 
“ Our  end  linked  to  our  beginning,”  47,  60 
Machiavel  (Nicholas),  a work  against  him,  517 
M‘C.  (J.)  on  the  Taurobolium  and  Kriobolium,  304 
Mackay  (Eric),  7th  Lord  Eeay,  marriage,  175 
Mackay  (John)  on  Eric  Mackay,  175 
Home  baronetcy,  183 

Mackay  (Eobert),  English  version  of  his  “ Gaelic  Songs,” 
454 

Mackenzie  (Sir  George),  “ Cselia’s  Country  House,”  296 
Mackenzie  (John)  on  the  Union  Jack,  546 
M‘Kie  (James)  on  Janet  Little,  119 
Mackonochie,  rhyme  to,  311,  416^ 

Macky  (John),  “Journey  through  Scotland,”  135,  185 
Maclean  (John)  on  the  Kiss  of  peace,  40 
Macarthy  family  pedigree,  624 
Macphail  (D.)  on  Janet  Little,  119 
Local  sayings,  20 
Paraphrase  from  Horace,  168 
Eenfrewshire  folk  lore,  212 
Snib  the  door,  467 

Maepherson  (J.)  on  the  battle  on  the  Inch  of  Perth,  438 
Puritan’s  cat,  97 


M'Quhan  (Michael),  founder  of  Magdalen  Chapel,  233 
M‘C.  (E.)  on  Prior’s  Poems,  326 
Macray  (J.)  on  education  in  Scotland,  570 
“ Gave  out,”  an  Americanism,  253 
Gibbons  (Grinling),  carvings,  63 
Latini  (Brunette),  letters,  245 
Low  German  language,  207 
Masson’s  “Life  of  Milton,”  571 
Sheriffs  of  Oxfordshire,  83 
“ Toujours  perdrix  ” 464 
Magpie  superstition,  331 
Maguir  (Dosus),  inquired  after,  478 
Mai  (Card.  Angelo)  and  the  Ambrosian  library,  472 
M.  (A.  J.)  on  an  omen  of  ill-luck,  307 
Makrocheir  on  William  Combe,  86 
Wordsworth’s  “ Lucy,”  85 
Malbone  (Edward  G.)  the  artist,  516 
Mallock  (David),  noticed,  451 
Mammyjag,  a local  word,  231 
Manor-house  or  court,  175 
Manuel  (J.)  on  a coin,  206 

Hall  (Micah),  date  of  his  death,  542 
Hylton  castle,  419 
Indian  and  European  games,  186 
Kythe,  early  use  of  the  word,  123 
Penmanship,  167 
Eothwell  charnel  vault,  441 
Manuscript  pieces  inedited,  6,  94,  146,  194 
Manuscripts,  destruction  of  official,  172 
Manzoni,  English  translations  of  “ I Proraessi  Sposi,” 
228 

Maps,  early  historical,  494 
March  (Mortimer,  Earls  of),  336,  397 
Marchand  family,  390 
Marguerite  of  Austria,  30,  86 

Marriage  announcements,  407 ; in  a Presbyterian  church, 
477:  in  a prohibited  degree,  514;  with  a condemned 
criminal,  294,  417,  525 

Marsh  (W.)  on  bell  emblems  and  inscriptions,  478 
Church  relics  at  Exning,  Suffolk,  513 
Marshall  (G.  W.)  on  the  city  swordbearers,  86 
Martial’s  “ Epigrams,”  expurgated  edition,  350 
Martin  (Margaret)  nee  Arcedekne,  216 
Martin  (S.  E.)  on  Chapman’s  hymns  of  Homer,  166 
Martineau  (Eussell)  on  the  Spanish  Armada,  427,  471, 
556 

Turkish  bath,  558 

Mary  I.  (Queen),  her  marriage,  77;  forbad  prayers  for 
the  soul  of  her  father,  254 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  accusers,  88 
Masey  (P.  E.)  on  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  clock,  325 
Mason  (Charles)  on  La  Salette,  123 
Paddington  almshouses,  407 
Mason  (Wm.)  and  Thomas  Campbell,  parallel  passages,  9 
Masonic  guild  at  Faversham  Abbey,  310,  374,  460, 
519 

Masson  (Gustave)  on  anonymous  French  literature,  227 
St.  Badinguet,  246 

Masson  (Prof.)  “ Life  of  Milton,”  476,  571 
Mather  (Jo.),  letter  respecting  John  Wesley,  114 
Mathew  (Abp.  Tobias),  ancestry,  164 
Maurice  (Henry),  D.  D.,  “Vindication  of  Episcopacy,” 
337 

May-dew,  its  cosmetic  virtues,  516 
Mayer  (S.  E.  J.)  on  William  Combe,  14 
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Mayer  (S.  R.  J.)  on  Defoe’s  first  publication,  307 
Ladies  of  Llangollen,  12 
^Maylem  (Ensign  John),  descendants,  114 
M.  (C.)  on  Milton’s  Tartar  king,  391 
Medals  of  George  III.,  22  ; Charles  I„  156  ; Cromwell, 
158  ; masonic,  44  ; of  the  landing  of  Prince  Charles, 
1754,  65  ; of  gold,  1602,  inscription,  480 
Medallic  queries,  56 

Medina  Sidonia  (Duke  of),  his  fate,  427,  471.  547,  556 
Meikle  (R.)  on  Geo.  Buchanan’s  Latin  hymns,  178 
MeAos,  its  meaning,  294,  349,  465,  489 
Melton  (John),  commendatory  verses,  476 
Mephistopheles  on  the  stage,  254,  546 
Meriadoc  (Conan),  king  of  Armorica,  4 
Merian  (Matthew),  engraver,  451 
Meschin  (Thomas  de)  on  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  533 
Metropolis,  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  use,  335,  416, 
485,  572 

M.  (G.)  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  435 
M.  (G.  W.)  on  coat  armour,  127 
Court  or  manor  house,  175 
Gunner  of  Tilbury  Court,  158 
Mackay  (Eric),  seventh  Lord  Reay,  244 
Noble’s  History  of  Elizabeth  Blount,  198 
Old  pewter,  363 
Printed  grants  of  arms,  550 
Proverb  : ‘‘A  pin  a day,  a groat  a year,”  363 
Tizard  family  name,  574 
“ To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,”  313 
Wraxall  pedigree,  216 
M.  (H.)  on  “ Violet,  or  the  Danseuse,”  324 
Milbourn  (T.)  on  Pomphrett  Milbourne,  410 
Delamare  and  Milbourne  families,  450 
Marchand  and  Milbourne  families,  390 
Milbourne  family,  390,  450 
Milbourne  (Pomphrett),  noticed,  410,  546 
Miller  (Josiah)  on  bells  among  dissenters,  123 
Milton  (John),  portrait  when  blind,  56  ; “ Paradise 
Lost,”  ed.  1688,  96,  146, 184,  226  ; grand-daughter, 
134,  326,  493,  571  ; lines  relating  to  him,  195, 
370,  421  ; handwriting,  232,  263,  303,  376,  426  ; 
his  belief  in  astrology,  295  ; use  of  the  prefix  “y,” 
331  ; and  John  Dunkin,  478 
Minerva  temple  on  the  Japygian  promontory,  137 
Mira,  alias  Frances  Brudenell,  411 
Mirabeau  and  Rivarol,  531 
Miracle  plays,  239 
Misapprehensions,  86,  245,  421 
Mistletoe  on  the  oak,  330 
Mithraism,  16 

M.  (J.),  Edinburgh,  on  Borthwick  peerage,  535,  564 
Caution  to  rioters  in  1736,  173 
Education  in  Scotland  in  1549,  475 
Fitz-Strathern  : Leman  service,  204 
Legitimation  by  royal  precept,  192 
“ Macbeth”  newly  adapted,  73 
M.  (J.  F.)  on  Gladstone  and  the  law  of  marriage,  433 
Milton’s  granddaughter,  493 
Velocipede  = speed  lorry,  434 
Willme  (John),  493 
M.  (J.  P.)  on  Lord  Byron  at  Banff,  29 
M.  (L.)  on  Pellico’s  “ Francesca  da  Rimini,”  116 
M.  (M.  P.)  on  old  sayings,  575 
Molini  and  Green  on  Prior’s  “ Hans  Carvel,”  346 
Clovio  (Giulio),  biography,  547 


Molini  and  Green  on  Printer’s  query,  224 
Recognitio  Futura,  544 
Tommasi,  “ Life  of  Caesar  Borgia,”  550 
Molza  (M.)  inquired  after,  313,  461 
Monins  (John),  lieutenant  of  Dover  Castle,  347 
Monk  (Miss),  wife  of  Win,  D’Oyley,  116 
Montague  (John  Duke  of),  grand-master  of  the  masons, 
454 

Mont  Blanc,  ascensionists,  261,  361,  396,  475 
Monteleone  (Hector,  Duke  of),  410,  520 
Montgomery  (George)  on  Blandyke,  115 
Father  John  Gerard,  389 

Montrose  family,  295,  373,  489,  560  ; marquisate, 
248 

Monumental  brass,  514 
Moon,  Erse  words  denoting  it,  229,  303,  458 
Moonrakers  in  Wiltshire,  76,  165,  570 
Mordaunt  family  genealogy,  18 
More  family,  61,  83,  104,  147 
More  (Sir  Thomas)  at  Oxford,  24 
Morgan  (J.  S.)  on  Christmas  king  at  Downside,  505 
Morgan  (Octavius)  on  Antigallican  Society,  83 
Morieux  (Sir  Thomas),  constable  of  the  Tower,  233,  327 
Morris  (George)  on  the  burial  of  the  kings  of  France, 
55 

Nova  Scotia  baronets,  1 1 
Morris  (J,  P.)  bn  Colonel  Frederick,  186 
Hanging  or  marrying,  418 
Tailor  stories  and  jokes,  184 
Morton  (E.)  on  arms  of  Strang wayes,  515 
Mountford  (W.)  on  trefoils  in  arms,  117 
Mourning  letter-paper,  its  origin,  390 
Mowth,  a provincialism,  75 
M.  (R.)  on  Milton’s  use  of  the  prefix  “ y,”  331 
M.  (T.  F.)  on  Punch,  532 
Munn  (P.  S.),  water-colour  painter,  208 
Music-books  of  the  seventeenth  century,  497 
M.  (W,  M.)  on  Ercilla’s“  Araucaria,”  116 
Lists  of  ti'anslated  works,  135 
M.  (W.  T.)  on  caution  to  novelists,  226 
Chowder  party,  244 
Goddam,  173 

Hugo  (Victor)  and  English  proper  names,  8 
Neither  or  neether,  46 
Pirie’s  chair,  514 
W’hipping  the  cat,  167 

M.  (W.  W.)  on  the  introduction  of  potatoes,  436 
“ Violet,  or  the  Danseuse,”  543 
Myrc  (John),  “Parish  Priest,”  the  word  “ Vse,”  47 

M.  (Y.  S.)  on  Axtell  of  Berkhampstead,  478 

Delamain  (Mr.),  a barrister,  513 
Hewes  : Pitmye,  532 
Lombe  (Sir  Thomas),  451 
Smith  (Sir  Wm.  Sidney),  parentage,  453 
Wilson  family  of  Broomhead,  480 
Wynne  (Bp.  John),  his  wife,  480 
Mystery  play,  a Cornish,  114 

N. 

N.  (A.)  on  a nun’s  discipline,  134 

Napoleon  III.,  saying,  “ The  empire  is  peace,”  117,  1 

Naseby  battle,  329 

National  debts  of  Europe,  74 

Natural,  or  legitimate,  192,  280,  374,  418,  535 
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Natural  inheritance,  182,  245,  344,  422 
Nature  painting  on  stones,  514 

N.  (E.)  on  leaden  combs,  326 
Neether,  or  neither,  46,  387 
Nephrite  on  Tizard  family,  574 
Vambrace,  364 

Neville  (Kobert),  his  daughters,  560 
Newark  peerage,  38,  104,  176 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  196 
Newman  (Dr.  Henry),  melodies  to  his  songs,  175 
Newsome  (W.)  on  Herringthorpe,  286 
Newspapers,  origin  of,  191,  256;  franked,  216,  267, 
348 

Newton-Pascal  correspondence,  248 
Nichols  (J.  G.)  on  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  280 
Hawise,  Lady  of  Cyveilioc,  her  seal,  312 
Nicholson  (B.)  on  books  printed  by  Jaggard,  409 
Nicholson  (Jam  es)  on  “ The  Country  Gaby,”  72 
Nicholson  (Jane),  the  Scarborough  witch,  132 
Niclaes  (Henrick)  and  the  Family  of  Love,  356,  404, 
430 

Nief  or  nees  ==  niece,  134,  245 
Niobe,  the  statue  of,  170,  218 

N.  (J.)  on  Master  Burke,  370 

N.  (J.  G.)  on  Reynold’s  portrait  of  Lady  Sunderlin,  333 
Ripon  Spurs,  265 

Noble  (Mark),  “History  of  Elizabeth  Blunt,”  198 
Noble  (T.  C.)  on  “Memorials  of  Temple  Bar,”  225 
Nonjuror,  the  last,  214 
Non-natural  sense,  560 

Norgute  (F.)  on  “ De  Comitiis  Atheniensium,”  181 
Kemp  (John),  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  314 
Norgate  (T.  S.)  on  Greek  epitaph,  577 
Norman  kings,  their  history,  350 
Norton  (Thomas),  author  of  “ Gorboduc,”  233 
Nose,  poem,  “ To  my  Nose,”  44 
Nose- slitting  and  the  Coventry  Act,  348 
Nous,  a slang  word,  272,  370 
Nova  Scotia  baronets,  satirical  lines  on,  1 1 
Novelists,  cautioned,  156,  226 

N.  (E,  0.)  on  Christianity  in  Canada,  95 
Robin  redbreast,  576 
Nullus,  use  of  the  Latin  word,  387 
Numerosity,  a new  word,  512 
Nunnery,  a farm-house  so  named,  32 
Nun’s  discipline,  134,  205 
N.  (U.  0.)  on  large  paper  copies  of  books,  363 
Artist’s  name  wanted,  512 
Kean  (Edmund)  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  3l 
Scrope  of  Carlisle,  561 
Nursery  jingles,  27 

N.  (W.)  on  Cornish  and  Welsh,  457 

0. 

Oak  and  the  ash,  53,  106 
Oakley  (J.  H.  T.)  on  baccalaureus,  466 
Inflated  box,  423 
“ Oaks,”  and  Epsom  races,  20,  85 
(Ecumenical  or  ecumenical,  450,  549 
Oglethorpe  (Gen.  James),  medal,  44 

O.  (I.  N.)  on  medaliic  queries,  44 

0.  (J.)  on  poem  on  the  Potato,  464 

“ Prison  Piety,”  395,  462 

Smith’s  “ Poems  of  Controversy,”  320 


0.  (J.)  on  Who  threw  the  stool?  259 
“ Orpheus  and  Eurydice,”  a pantomime,  502  ’ 
Osbaldeston  (Bp.  Richard)  and  Bp.  Lyttelton,  149 

O.  (S.  M.)  on  old  coins,  246 

Osphal  on  Jacolliot’s  “ La  Bible  dans  I’lnde,”  1 57 
Oswald  on  Keating’s  “ History  of  Ireland,”  479 
Patent  Rolls  in  Ireland,  435 
0th ona,  in  Essex,  255,  317,  318 
Oulis  on  origin  of  the  word  Bally,  10 

Burying  on  the  south  side  of  churches,  43 
Overbury  (Sir  Thomas),  verses  prefixed  to  “ The  Wife,” 
386 

Oxford  reformers,  24 

Oxford,  Benedictine  hostels  at,  172,  244,  347,  571 
Oxley  (W.  E.  H.)  on  the  Order  of  Buffaloes,  124 
Oxney,  its  derivation,  276,  371 
Oxoniensis  on  a stone  in  Wensley  church,  216 

P. 

P.  on  Alsike,  trifolium  hyhriduvi,  513 

Wiltshire  moonrakers,  76 

P.  (A.),  on  the  Dodo  portraits,  263 

“Our  end  linked  to  our  beginning,”  267 
Paddington  almshouses,  407 
Palseologi,  emperors  of  Constantinople,  arms,  16 
Palestine,  the  modern  Kenites  in,  309 
Pantomimes,  three  early,  500 

P.  (A.  0.  V.),  on  David  Garrick’s  ancestry,  198 
Inscriptions  at  Leyden,  333 
India,  superstition  in,  252 
Lancashire  farmer’s  rhyme,  213 
Mary  (Queen)  and  De  Thou,  254 
Ripon  spurs,  216  . 

Paoli  (Gen.  Pascal),  his  son  Col.  Frederick,  186 

P.  (A.  P.),  on  “ Snakes  here,”  252 

Paper,  the  earliest  specimen,  96,  144,  463 

Pargetting,  or  plaster-work,  36-3 

Park  = plessis,  22,  83,  124,  146 

Parker  (John),  Abp.  of  Tuam,  arms,  116,  216,  286 

Parker  (Win.),  on  quotation  from  “Hudibras,”  535 

Parliament,  or  legal  council,  118,  185,  226 

Parodies  in  Bon  Gaultier’s  “ Book  of  Ballads,”  1 1 

Parrots,  their  habits,  286,  344 

Parry  (John),  musical  composer,  death,  450,  551 

Pars  (Henry),  noticed,  110 

Parsons  (William),  anecdote,  372 

Parthenias,  two  rare  music-books,  497 

Pass  plaques,  452 

Paterson  (Dr.  Nathaniel),  author  of  “ The  Manse  Gar- 
den,” 136,  205 

Paterson  (Robert),  “ Old  Mortality,”  tombstone,  495 

P.  (A.  T.  F.),  on  biblical  heraldry,  145 

Paton  (A.  P.),  oil  notes  on  Macbeth,  384,  432,  502 

Macbeth,  the  third  murderer  at  Banquo’s  death, 
211,  412 

Pauli  (M.  A.),  on  Sir  Francis  Drake,  1 60 
Riding  the  Stang,  160 
Yorkshire  custom,  216 
Pax,  or  osculatorium,  39 

Payne  (J.),  on  French  mediaeval  words,  178,  541 
Layamon’s  Brut,  26 
Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  1688,  184 
Payne  (William),  water-colour  painter,  56,  208,  245 
P.  (C.  C.),  on  the  phrase  “Dear  me,”  531 
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P.  (D.),  on  armorial  book-plates,  518 

Benedictine  hostels  at  Oxford,  244,  571 
Great  Eebellion,  329 
Metropolitan  see,  572 

P.  (E.),  on  the  price  of  job-horses  in  1718,  557 
Peacock  (Edward),  on  armorial  book-plates,  51S 
Dorislaus  (Isaac),  40,  253 
Kiss  of  peace,  39 
Punishment  by  drowning,  222 
Eawson  (William),  of  Bradford,  32 
Eegicides  in  Delft,  363 
Sanderson’s  Lincolnshire  collections,  33 
Pearson  (Alfred),  on  Arval-bread,  115 
Peeress  wanted,  292 
Peli,  the  Hawaiian  goddess,  116 
Pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its  blood,  361 
Pellico  (Silvio),  “ Francesca  da  Eimini,”  116 
Pemberton  (Sir  Francis),  date  of  his  death,  122 
Pen  and  Ink  Society,  533 
Pengelly  (Wm.),  on  Cornish  and  Welsh,  457 
Bull  against  tiie  comet,  543 
Old  sayings,  575 

Pillory  and  East  Looe,  Cornwall,  1 68 
Penlez  (Bosavern),  executed  437 
Penmen,  early,  35,  lOO,  167 
Pentateuch  and  its  anatomists,  424 
Pepper  Hill,  a mansion  in  Shropshire,  390,  545 
Pepys  (Samuel),  and  Thomas  Firmin,  433 
Perceval  (Edward),  on  the  Union  Jack,  449 
“Percy  Anecdotes,”  authorship,  113,  221 
Perrot  (Sir  John),  lines  on  him,  252 
“ Perseus  and  Andromeda,”  a pantomime,  501 
Pessar  (T.),  on  “De  Comitiis  Athcniensium  ” 157 
Peterman  (Mark)  von  Westenville,  410 
Petty  (Sir  Wm.),  surveyor  of  Irish  lands,  516 
Pewter,  date  of  old,  363,  521 
P.  (H.),  on  French  Huguenots  at  the  Cape,  247 
Philip  and  Mary,  their  marriage,  77 
Philippe,  (King),  tomb  and  statues,  116 
Phillips  (Sir  T.),  on  Giannone’s  escoinmunication,  451 
Philpotts,  (Bp,  Henry),  disposal  of  his  libraiw,  495 
Phoenix  Island,  its  discoverer,  410 
Photographer’s  adage,  114 
Pickford  (John),  on  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  217 
Bolton  Abbey,  388 

Cepe’s  painting  “ The  Sisters,”  515,  576 
Fairfax  family,  49 

Fenton  (Lavinia),  Duchess  of  Bolton,  217 
Joyce  (Cornet  George),  174 
Kemp  (Abp.  John),  419 
Picton  (J.  A.),  on  Einfaltig,  327 

Gladstone’s  “ Juveutus  Mundi,”  209 
Picture  query,  272 
Pied  piper  of  Hamel n,  364 

Piesse  (G.  W.  S.)  on  the  old  style  house,  Chiswick,  561 
(John),  jun.,  on  Balch  queries,  285 
Bicycle,  215 
Bumble-bee,  107 
Cambridgeshire  tig,  144 
Cards,  playing,  225 
Cucking  and  ducking  stool,  61 
Churcli  building  phrases,  238 
Effigy  of  Blanche  d’Artois,  226 
Gibbons  (Grinling),  carvings,  259 
Hadleigh  castle,  284 


Piggot  (John)  jun.,  on  Hawise  de  Keveoloc,  her  seal,  234 
Jews  in  Jerusalem,  95 
Kiss  of  peace,  39 
Othona  and  British  deities,  316 
Paper,  the  earliest  specimen,  96 
Pargetting,  or  plaster  work,  363 
Plurality  of  altars,  105 
Pope’s  verses  to  Mrs.  Pigott,  75 
Population  of  London,  temp.  Hen.  IL,  183 
Portrait  of  Byron,  251 
Saxon  cuticle  on  a church  door,  101 
Seal  of  an  abbot  of  Cirencester,  390,  490 
Springfield  church,  antiphonarium  in,  387 
Tuke  (Sir  Brian),  313 
White  swan  as  supporters,  576 
Wooden  chalices,  46 

Pigot  (George),  on  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  34 
Pillory  at  East  Looe,  Cornwall,  1 16,  168,  187 
Pinkerton  (Wm),  on  Carnak,  242,  302 
Davors  (Jo.),  and  Izaak  Walton, 

Gormogons:  Freemasons,  441,  454 
Stuarts  and  Freemasonry,  536 
Pirie’s  chair,  514 
Pitmye,  its  locality,  532 

Pitt  (Thomas),  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  236 
Platform  = ground  plan,  467 
Places,  traces  of  history  in  the  names  of,  377 
Plant  = machinery,  utensils,  &c.,  533 
Plants,  popular  names  of,  42,  65,  142,  254,  345,  410, 
467,  525 

Playfair  family,  11 
Plessis  = park,  22,  83,  124,  146 
Poison  extracted  by  a chicken,  505 
Poland,  political  prisoners  in,  158 
Poliguac  (Cardinal),  “Anti-Lucretius,”  412 
Polish  wives,  295,  371 
Political  squib,  216 
Pombus  (Peter),  Dutch  painter,  11 
Pompadour  (Madame  de),  a duchess,  551 
Ponsonby  (Col.  H.  F.),  on  badges  of  the  Foot  Guards, 
189 

Henry  VI.’s  badges,  479 
Mont  Blanc  ascensionists,  361 
Schomberg  (Charles  Duke  of),  539 
White  swan  as  supporters,  515 
Ponsonby  (Miss  Sarah),  of  Llangollen,  12,  220 
Poor-law  song,  276 

Pope  (Alex),  verses  to  Mrs,  Pigott,  75;  “ Sir  Balaam,” 
235 

Population  of  London  temp.  Henry  II.,  75,  143,  183 
Portfolio  Society,  533 

Portsmouth,  tablet  formerly  in  the  Block-house,  197; 

land  fortifications,  449 
Portus  Adurni,  in  Sussex,  255,  318 
Potatoes  introduced  into  England,  436,  568 
Power  (C.  W.),  on  houselling  cloth,  245 
Power  (John),  “ Handy-Book  about  Books,”  194,263 
P.  (P.),  on  Anne  Askew,  571 
Dead  donkeys,  286 
Glass  painting,  487 
Omens  of  ill-luck,  423 
Parker  (Abp.),  arms,  286 
Beading  abbots,  453 
Scott:  Hood,  423 
P.  (E.  B.)  on  Chemitype,  181 
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P.  (R.  B.)  on  “ Eye-strings  breaking  in  death,”  141 
Henkin  (J.  B.)  195 
Leaden  coinbs,  232 
Mourning  letter  paper,  390 
Platform  = party,  467 
Sun  putting  the  fire  out,  467 
Woodcuts  in  daily  papers,  232 
Prediction,  metrical,  81,  144 
Prehistoric  arcbseology,  442 

Prendergast  (M.  C.)  on  Milton’s  granddaughter,  326 
Prideaux  (Sir  Richard),*his  family,  207,  344 
Primer,  its  pronunciation,  514,  574 
Primogeniture  in  Poland,  234 
Printer’s  apology  for  errata,  449 
Printing,  sciipt,  117,  224 
Printing  by  steam,  the  first  book, 286 
Prior  (Mat.),  “ Hans  Carvel,”  255,  326,  346,375,  550 
Prior  (R.  C.  A.)  on  croquet,  141 
“ Prodigal  Son,”  an  oratorio,  271,  339 
Prophecies,  ancient,  273;  metrical,  respc/iting  an  Eng- 
lish primate,  116 

Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 

A little  bird  told  me,  292 

A pin  a day  is  a groat  a year,  363 

As  ignorant  as  a carp,  134 

As  proud  as  a dog  with  two  tails,  20 

As  jealous  as  a couple  of  hairdressers,  196,  266 

Aut  (..’a3sar  aut  nullus,  435 

Barnardus  non  videt  ornnia,  532 

Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing,  277 

Breton  proverbs,  502 

Castles  in  the  air,  13,  116,  184 

Coals:  “ Hauled  over  the  coals,”  57 

Copy  of  your  countenance,  133 

Corruptio  optimi  pessima,  133 

French  weather,  159 

God’s  Serjeant  Death,  480,  574 

His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,  198 

Hub  of  the  world,  410 

Labouring  under  a mistake,  363,  452 

Leading  apes  in  hell,  132 

Lie;  “ To  lie  under  a mistake,”  56,  123,  206,  363, 
462 

Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between,  28 
No  love  lost,  133 

Our  end  linked  to  our  beginning,  47,  CO,  147,  267 
Out  of  God’s  ble  ssing  into  the  warm  sun,  132 
^ Perish  commerce!  let  the  constitution  live!  574 
St.  John’s  day  and  St.  Swithin,  159 
Slinging  the  hatchet,  254 
Spick  and  span  new,  512 
Still  waters  run  deep,  133,  420,  542 
TJiy  wish  was  fatlier,  Harry,  to  that  thought,  435 
To  day  a man,  to-morrow  John,  390,  521 
To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  313,  397 
To  have  a good  time  =:  enjoy  one’s  self,  73 
• Tread  upon  a worm,  it  will  turn  again,  135 
Toujours  perdrix,  336 
Totu  natura  in  minimis,  534 
When  my  eye-strings  break  in  death,  57,  106,  141, 
369 

Prowett  (C.  G.)  on  the  “ Edinburgh  Review  ” and 
Shakspeare,  249 

Proxy  = quick-tempered,  fidgety,  511 


Psalm  Ixxxvii.  newly  translated,  7,  86 
Punch,  its  etymology,  532 
Punctuation,  its  bibliography,  512 
Pnpillus,  its  signification,  74,  123 
“ Puritan’s  cat,”  a satire,  97 
P.  (W.)  on  Rudolph  Ackennann,  109,  129 
Barralet  (T.),  artist,  293 
Combe  (William),  15 
Comical  works,  478 
Dodo,  397 

Drum  = an  assembly,  292 
Freemasonry,  455 
Friday,  an  unlucky  day,  505 
Gallimatias  = nonsense,  294 
Goles,  a term  in  swearing,  335 
Hadleigh  castle,  325 
Henry  dc  Elreton,  375 
Lace  of  ground,  324 
Larking  or  practical  jokintr,  360 
Liberal  arts,  the  seven,  296 
Low  side  windows,  572 
Poor  law  song,  276 
Pied  Piper  of  Hameln,  364 
Residences  in  London,  272 
Rowlandson  (Thomas),  artist,  89,  490 
St.  Duilech’s  church,  near  Dublin,  325 
Serfs  or  cerfs,  548 
Wind,  the  mime  of  a wdne,  276 
P.  (W.  H.)  on  medallic  queries,  55 

P.  (W.  P.)  on  broidered,  421 

Chaucer’s  “Schippes  Hoppesteres,”  114 
Prideaux  (Sir  Richard),  207 
Pythagorean  letter,  Y,  75,  198,  422,  490 

Q. 

Que'rard  (J.  M.),  “ Les  supercheries  litte'raires  devoi- 
lees,”  227 

Q. iiotatio2is : — 

Age  is  the  heaviest  burden  man  can  bear,  336, 
465 

At  subito  S3  aperire  solum,  175 
Aut  CtBsar  aut  null  ns,  435,  569 
De  male  qucesitis  gaudet  non  tertius  bteres,  265 
Each  moss,  each  shell,  218 
Fles  viator  me  sepultam?  561 
Fortior  est  qui  se,  quam  qui  fortissiina  vincit  op- 
pida,  561 

Hope  never  comes  that  comes  to  all,  315 
It  is  hard  to  enslave  a reading  people,  513 
Learn  to  relish  calm  delight,  450 
Let  no  gainsaying  lips  despise  thy  youth.  135 
Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill,  213 
Should  he  upbraid  Fll  own  that  he  prevail,  392 
So  when  heaven’s  lamp,  that  rules  the  genial  day, 
117,347 

Sounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost,  117 
That  land  eternally  shall  bloom,  336 
The  sacred  tapers’  lights  are  gone,  335 
Unfathomable  sea  whose  waves  are  years,  254,  344 

R. 

R.  on  Cockney  rhyme,  87 

R.  (A.)  on  portrait  of  Ranelagh  Berwick,  362 
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Eachel  weepinp;  for  her  children,  363,  493 
Eadcliffe  (James),  writing-master,  100 
EadclifFe  (Noel)  on  “ Violet,  or  the  Danseuse,”  324,  492 
Eailway  time-table,  the  first,  332 
Ealeigh  (Sir  Waller)  and  the  introduction  of  potatoes, 
436,  568 

Eamage  (C.  T.)  on  bells  and  spears,  82 
Bennet  (Eev,  George),  563 

“ De  male  quKsitis  gaudet  non  tertius  haores,”  266 
Tons  Bandusi^,  458 
Forests  of  North  Britain,  482 
Mackenzie  (Sir  George),  poem,  296 
Maxim  attributed  to  Eocliefoucauld,  182 
Poem  “ To  the  potato,”  37 1 
Sybaris,  Thurii,  and  Cosa,  cities,  269 
Temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Japygian  promontory, 
137 

“ Thv  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought,” 
435 

Visitor’s  maxim,  350 
Eamsay  (Chevalier  Andrew)  noticed,  537 
Eandom,  its  etymology,  435,  549 
Eaoul  on  old  French  words,  462 
“Bape  of  Proserpine,”  a pantomime,  501 
Eaphael,  “Death  of  Abel,”  262,  514 
Eaphael:  Treadway,  characters  in  an  old  play,  533 
Eathbreasil,  its  locality,  184,  5-23 
Eattray  (J.  S.)  on  inscriptions  at  Baalbek,  156 
Eawleigh  (Sir  Waher),  scliool  of  Atheism,  533 
Eawson  family  of  Yorkshire,  32 
Bay  (Miss  Martha),  burial-place,  147 
Bayer  (Wm.)  on  the  court  newsman,  224 
E.  (C.  A.)  on  Eobert  Burns,  326 
Dulwich  medicinal  spring,  233 
E.  (C.  J.)  on  differences  in  arms,  96 
Davies  (Alexander)  of  Ebmy,  478 
Foley  (Speaker),  portrait,  532 
Halter-devil  chaped,  Derbyshire,  8 
Proverb,  “ As  ignorant  as  a carp,”  134 
Vache  (Sir  Philip  le),  97 
Vaughan  (Wm.),  vicar  of  Leominster,  83 
Vaughan  families,  co.  Hereford,  117 
E.  (E.)  on  Eichard  Eden,  277 
Beading,  its  later  abbots,  453 
Eeay  (Erie  Mackay,  7lh  Lord),  marriage,  175,  244 
Eebellion,  the  great,  329 
Eecognition  in  heaven,  313,  419,  544 
Eecord  Commission,  Iri  h liturgical  fragments,  390 
Eed-breast  legend,  390,  507,  541,  576 
Bees  (James),  American  author,  295 
Begent's  Canal  and  Fleet  Ditch,  23-1,  304 
Eegicides  of  the  Cotnmonwealtli  in  Delft,  363 
Eenaissance,  when  first  used,  134 
Eepresentation  in  inediseval  times,  143 
Eeremouso,  its  derivation,  167,  254,  305 
Eeuter  (Fritz),  his  writings,  281 
Eeynold.s  (Sir  Joshua),  portrait  of  Lady  Sunderlin,  33i 
E.  (G.)  on  marriage  in  a presbvtcrimi  churclg  477 
E.  (H.)  on  the  fall  of  Dunbar  castle,  408 
Ehankabes  (A.  Ehizos),  “ Tb.e  Prince  of  Morea,”  534 
Ehes  = raise,  99,  203 
E.  (H.  W.)  on  a C(  in,  134 
English  -wines,  293 
Ennui,  172 

Lamothe  (Colonel),  335 


E.  (H.  W.)  on  Law  of  homicide,  160 
Medieval  ingenuity,  560 
Eandom,  its  etymology,  435 
Slinging  the  hatchet,  254 
Ehymes,  local,  330,  331;  at  Dunstable,  507 
Eich  (John),  pre-eminence  as  Harlequin,  502 
Eichard  IL,  “ Chronique,”  295 
Elding  the  Stang,  1 60 
Eiff-raff,  an  old  word,  517 
Eiggall  (E.),  on  portraits  of  Burns,  274 
Eimbault  (Dr.  E.  F.)  on  ballad  tunes,  372 
Brayley’s  “ Ambulator,”  420 
Miltoniana,  421,  493 
Parthenias,  two  rare  music  books,  497 
Eoyal  Antediluvian  Order  of  Buffaloes,  872 
Speed  (Samuel)  and  “ Prison  Pietie,”  372 
Einder-pest,  or  cattle-plague,  54 
Eioters,  a caution  to,  in  1736,  173 
Eipon  spurs,  216,  265,  346 

Eix  (Joseph),  M.D.  on  a car.cellarian  quotation,  146 
Wauton  (Col.  Valentine),.  307 
Eix  (S.  W.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  572 
E.  (J.  Ck.)  on  Crumble  in  topographical  names,  491 
E.  (M.)  on  Chaucer’s  col-fox  and  gattolhed,  358 
E.  (M.  H.)  on  Carnac,  99 
Cornish  and  Welsh,  406 
I Hilton  Castle,  375 
I Eobertson  (F.)  on  Montrose  family,  373 
Eobertson  (T.  B.)  on  the  Bourbon  family,  435 
Eobinson  (C.  J.)  on  the  rights  of  public  libraries,  98 
Eobinson  (Henry  Crabb),  noticed,  155;  error  in  his 
“Diary,”  360;  memorial,  425 
Eobinson  (Mrs.  Mary),  portraits,  105 
Eobinson  Crusoe’s  island,  214 
Eochefoucauld,  maxim  attributed  to  him,  56,  182 
Eococo  explained,  158,  241 
Eoek  (Dr.  Daniel)  on  Alcuin’s  Bible,  184 
Eoger  (F.  E.  N.)  on  Wilkie,  “ Beading  the  Will,”  371 
Eoger  (J.  C.)  on  Edzel,  Enzie,  523,  575 
Eoger  (J.  G.)  on  Sir  Win.  Eoger,  KiO.,  342 
Llandudno,  its  derivation,  434,  547 
Eoger  (Sir  William),  Knt.,  167,  223,  342,  545 
Eogers  (Dr.  Charles)  on  Eobert  Biair,  164 
Bennet  (Rev.  George),  563 
! D’Alton  manuscripts,  19 
Filius  liaturalis,  374 
Home  of  Kenton  baronetcy,  31 
Hunter  (A,  G.)  and  Sir  VvAlter  Scott,  355 
Newark  peerage,  104 
Playfair  family,  11 
Primitive  font,  19 

St.  Andrew’s  university  and  its  rectors,  511 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  family,  32 

Scottish  families  extinct,  133 

Scottish  witch  rhyme,  331 

'Idiornton  baronetcy,  54 

Who  threw  the  stool  ? 135  , 

Eoger.s  (Samuel),  the  poet,  his  age  at  itis  death,  156, 
187 

Eoman  Es})loration  Fund,  398 
Eoman  nobility,  their  domestic  habits,  435 
Eosamund  (the  Princess),  197,  263 
Eosemary  .sprigs  in  the  arms  of  beggars,  55,  122 
Eossetti  (W,  M.)  on  BeaedicLional  queries,  366,  442 
Buckle  (Henry  Thomas),  portrait,  547 
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Kossetti  (W.  M.)  on  Byron  (Lord),  his  portrait,  423 
“ Edinburg;!!  Eev'iew  ” and  Shahspeare,  367 
Family  of  Love,  442 
Hunt’s  “ Christ  in  the  Temple,’’  497 
Neologism,  523 
Shakspeare  criticism,  487 
Wigs  in  ancient  times,  468 
Rostrum,  origin  of  the  word,  412 
Rothwell  castle  and  Naseby  battle,  295,  374,  440 
Rowlandson  (Thomas),  artist,  89,  224,  278,  490,  541 
Royalists  in  Cornwall,  their  letters,  532 
R.  (R.)  on  “ Rattlin  Roarin  Willie,”  286 
R.  (S.)  on  George  Englcheart,  artist,  31 
Gibbons  (Grinling),  his  works,  43 
Rowlandson  (Thomas),  artist,  224 
Vincent  (George),  artist,  364 
Rudyerd  (Sir  Benjamin),  lines  on,  77 
“ Rue  with  a difference,”  in  Hamlet,  559 
Ruffini  (Joseph),  author  of  “ Doctor  Antonio,”  270,  463 
Rushy  or  Rushby  family,  11 
Rushlights  or  rush.sticks,  .43 
Rust  ( J.  C.)  on  the  Decretals  of  Isidore,  490 
Nullus,  387 

R.  (T.)  on  Gardening  book,  370 

R.  (T.  W.)  on  tuch  or  touch,  77 

Ry mer’s  Fcedera,  syllabus  of  documents,  268 

S. 

S.  on  dissenting  bells,  55 
Miltoniana,  370 

S.  (A.)  on  weather  prognostications,  37 
S-ibbath  epistle,  132 

Sacheverell  (Dr.  Henry),  described,  478,  551,  572 

Sackvllle  (Sir  Thomas),  and  freemasonry,  389,  441,  455 

SafFord  (J,  B.)  on  a charm  for  cramp,  506 

S.  (A.  G.)  on  closing  the  Thames  tunnel,  94 

St.  Ailfeah,  294,  366 

St.  Alkelda,  297,  349,  420 

St.  Andrew’s  University  and  its  rectors,  511 

St.  Berhtinus,  294,  365,  366 

St.  Bride’s  church.  Fleet  Street,  225 

St.  Byrinus,  294,  365,  366 

St.  Doulogh’s  church,  235,  304,  325,  376 

St.  Dunstan,  kyrie  sung  to  him,  450 

St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  Fleet  Street,  225 

St.  Edelfled,  294,  366 

St.  Elmo,  or  Ermo,  that  is,  St.  Erasmus,  218 
St.  Erasmus,  alias  Elmo,  Ermo,  218 
St.  Ermenilda,  294,  366 

St.  John  (Henry),  duel  with  Sir  Win.  Esteourt,  275,  418 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  his  death,  452 
St.  Judocus,  294,  365,  366 
St.  Juvenalis,  253 

St.  Paul’s  cathedral : judges’  attendance.  58;  clock,  213, 
325  ; the  old  clock,  336,  396 
St.  Petroek,  294,  365 
St.  Sidwell,  294,  366 
St.  Swithin  on  a black  cow’s  milk,  362 
King’s  evil,  313 

St.  Symphorianus,  or  Saphorin,  84 
Sala  (G.  A.)  on  Mrs.  Afra  Behn,  126 
Newspapers,  their  origin,  191 
Redbreast,  a Breton  legend,  507 


S.Ja  (G.  A.)  on  Steamships  predicted,  144 
Salette,  apparition  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at,  45, 123,  203, 
264,  302 

Saltero  (Don),  portrait,  420 
S.  (A.  M.)  on  the  derivation  of  Bally,  66 
Border  ballad  scraps,  226 
Dinner  custom,  546 
Lindsay’s  “ Cronicles  of  Scotland,”  218 
Metropolis,  its  ecclesiastical  meaning,  485 
Sandalium  on  Thiery  Langendyck,  painter,  32 
Sandars  (Henry)  on  a caution  to  novelists,  156 
Paper,  ea'  liest  specimen,  463 
Steam-ships  predicted,  462 
Sanderson  (Bp.),  Lincolnsliire  collections,  32 
Sandwich,  St.  Clement’s  church,  its  restoration,  573 
Sandys  (J.  E.)  on  a Greek  epitaph,  323 
Hurd  (John)  and  Isocrates,  337 
Sundry  queries,  315 

Sandys  (R.  H.)  on  smiting  tlie  thighs,  23 

Sarum  Breviary,  reprints,  527 

Sasines,  Register  of,  Edinburgii,  172 

Savile  (H.  W.)  on  “ Jealous  as  two  hairdressers,”  196 

Saviour,  legend  of  Our,  234 

Saward  (James  Townshend),  alias  Jem  the  Penman, 
277,  349,  422 

Sawceflem,  as  used  by  Chaucer,  64 
Say  and  Sele  (Viscountess),  i.e.  IMr.-.  Pigott,  75 
Sayings  of  olden  time,  499,  575 
S.  (B.)  on  early  graves  at  I3arnet-by-le-Wold,  10 
S.  (B.  C.)  on  Scutones:  Skyto.^,  311 
S.  (C.)  on  besique  and  yosh,  516 
Vandalism,  521 
Scarborough  folk  lore,  131 
Scan-  (W!'S.)  on  Yorkshire  ballad,  296 
Schiller  (J.  0.  F.),  “ Song  of  the  Bell,”  277,  349 
Schbmann  (G.  F.),  “ De  Comitiis  Atlieniensium,”  1.57, 
181 

Schomberg  (Charles,  Duke  of),  portrait,  414,  539 
Schrumpf  (G.  A.)  on  Jasmin  the  Barber  poet,  88 
Origin  of  newspapers,  257 
Rhizos  Rhankabes,  “ Prince  of  Morea,”  534 
Tennyson’s  unacknowledged  poem,  34  5 
Schwarzenberg  (Princess  Pauline  von),  105,  252 
Scotenay,  or  Scotney  family,  319,  491,  5^ 

Scotland,  education  in  1549,  475,  570  ; forests  of,  335 
481  ; social  and  domestic,  168 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  191 

Scott  (Sir  Waiter),  genealogical  chart  of  iiis  ancestors, 
32  ; and  iVles.  G.  Hunter,  355 
Scottish  families  extinct,  133 

Scottish  lesser  barons,  aZms  lairds,  service.s  exacted,  70, 
142 

Scottish  martyrs  at  the  Reformation,  479 

Scottish  regalia,  363 

Scottish  religious  houses,  561 

Scotus  on  Blind  Harry’s  Life  of  Wallace,  140 

Scrape  of  Carlisle,  561 

Scrope  (Isabel),  42 

Scrutator  on  steam-ships  predicted,  84 
Scutones  : skytes,  semi-students,  311 
S.  (C.  W.)  on  judges  at  Sh  Paul’s,  58 
Relations  of  kings,  172 
S.  (D.)  on  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell,  551 
Sects  in  England,  444 
S.  (E.  L.)  on  Dr.  Franklin,  558 
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S.  (E.  L.)  on  Five  eirgs,  32G 
Irihb  aiiecdote,  271 
Macbeth,  283 

Punishment  by  drowning,  341 
Tliree  impecunious  barristers,  372 
Serfs  or  cerfs,  254,  302,  548 
Seven  ages  of  man,  303,  575 
Seymour  (Sir  Thomas,  baron),  Life,  188 
S.  (F.  M.)  on  the  court  in  1784,  55 
Bibliographical  queries,  115 
Chemitype.  115 

Degravers  (Peter),  portrait,  31 1 
Fraser  (Simon),  of  Ness  Castle,  74 
Illuminating  ; a suggestion,  133 
Mamialen  C Impel,  Edinburgh,  233 
“ Manse  Garden,”  136 
Printing  query,  117 
Strachane  (Col.  Archibald),  234 
S.  (G.  H.)  on  Micah  Hall,  370 
Shakers  in  America,  76 
Shakspeare  (William),  of  Portsmouth,  275 
Shakspeare  (William),  autograph,  107,  187,  378  ; 
Plays,  first  edition,  1623,  188  ; illustimted  by  Thomas 
Wilson,  197  ; criticisms  in  the  “Edinburgh  Keview,” 
249,  338,  367,  432,  447,  487,  510,  538 
Shakspeare  “ Bill  of  Fare”  at  the  Stratford  banquet, 
412 

Shaksperian  grammar,  168 

Shakspeariana : — 

Coriolanus,  Act  II.  sc.  2 ; “ He  lurch'd  all  swords,” 
447 

Hamlet,  Act  I.  sc.  4:  “The  dram  of  ea7e,”  250, 
339,  367,  487;  Act  II.  sc.  1:  Windlace,  386; 
Act  III.  sc.  2:  '■Miching  malicho^''  368;  sc.  4: 
“ I’ll  set  a bank  of  jme,”  559 
King  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Act  III.  sc.  2:  “Will 
Squele,  a Cotswold  man,”  359 
Macbeth,  notes  on,  384,  502;  newly  adapted  for  the 
stage,  73;  was  he  the  third  murderer  at  Ban- 
quo’s  death?  211,  282,  376,  412,  484;  appari- 
tions, 432 

Measure  tbr  Measure;  the  “prenzie  Angelo,”  94 
Sharmaii  (Julian),  on  Campbell’s  “Lochiei’s  Warning,” 
532 

Hanging  or  marrying,  417 
Jem  ilie  penman,  277 
Labouring  under  a mistake,  462 
Nous,  its  derivation,  370 
Sharpe  (R.),  on  J.  Newton  Young,  197 
Shaw  family,  102,  321,  439 
Shaw  (A.  M.),  on  the  battle  of  the  Inches,  102 
Shaw  (Mr.),  tlie  life-guardsman,  138,  176 
Shaw  (Samuel),  on  Hylton  castle,  419 
J inies  IL,  his  coin,  468 
Shaw  (W.  G.),  on  the  battle  of  the  Inches,  321 
Shears  (G.  J.),  on  Chowder  party,  306 
Sheep,  tiieir  tataiiiy  on  Holy  Island,  216;  the  custom 
of  restoring  lost,  232,  370 
Sheffield  (Sir  Thomas),  knt.,  175 
Shelly  (John),  on  the  old  meaning  of  “ Use,”  47 
Shelves  in  Wiitshire,  283,  302 
Shem  on  lieraldic  query,  64,  181 
Sherbourne  ilissal,  19,  146 
SheriSs,  list  of  county  high,  20,  83 


Ship,  seven  ropes  in  a,  153 

Shipton  (Mother),  213 

Shirley  (E,  P.),  on  the  Dodo  portraits,  265 

Franklin  on  the  voyage  of  Adm.  Bartholomew  ce 
Fonte,  406 

Lagena  of  butter,  313 
Snakes,  a trap,  284 

Upton,  “De  Studio  Militari,”  extra  plates,  477 
Shoe-throwing  for  luck  at  weddings,  543 
Shiew.sbury  Royal  Free  Grammar  School,  188 
Shropshire  arms  and  lineages,  377 
Shropshire,  north,  its  geology,  248 
Siccurdian  laws,  481,  562 
bikes  (J.  C.),  on  swaddlers,  272 
Simpson  families,  11 

Simpson  (W.  Sparrow),  on  heyre  = hair  cloth,  85 
S.  (j.),  on  Cowper’s  mother’s  portrait,  373 
Gainsborough’s  “ Blue  Boy,”  80,  237 
Inquisition  in  Portugal,  513 
Low  side  windows,  345 
S.  (J.  S,),  on  London  and  Oxford  tokens,  479 
Skeat  (W.  W.),  on  Chaucer’s  chronology,  305 
Chaucer’s  parallels,  292 
Ducking-stool  and  cucking-stool,  144 
Ennui,  its  derivation,  223 
Fabyan’s  “Chronicles,”  an  erratum,  152 
Fy.sh-hole,  123 
Hearse,  its  etymology,  51 
Heyre  = hair-cloth,  143 
Hub  explained,  524 
Plessis:  park,  124 

“Rue  with  a difference,”  in  Hamlet,  559 
Scottish  witch  rhyme,  “Drichtine,”  504 
Serfs  = stags,  302 
Seven  ages  of  man,  303 
Snioterlich  explained,  544 
Skiimnerton,  on  rural  pastime,  105 
Sky-lark,  lines  on  the,  45 
Skytes;  scutones,  semi-students,  311 
Slang  vocabulary,  561 

Sleigh  (John),  on  Stuarts  and  freemasonry,  66 
“Slitt  of  beef,”  32,  87,  125 

Sloaiie-Evans,  (W.  S.),  on  Champernowne  family,  206 
Smallwood  (W.  F.),  water-colour  painter,  208,  442 
Smirke  (E.),  on  Miss  Benger,  300 
St.  Sephorin,  84 

Smitl)  (Albert),  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  261,  361,  396, 
475 

Smith  (Hubert),  on  Pepperhill,  545 
Smith  (Robert),  “Poems  of  Controversy,”  320 
Smith  (W.  J.  B ),  on  a centenarian,  531 
To  lie — under  a mistake,”  123 
Smith  (Sir  William  Sydney),  parentage,  453 
Smoke,  its  ancient  meanings,  155,  285 
Smoterlich,  its  meaning,  408,  544 
Snakes,  or  man-traps,  252,  283 
Soil),  or  sneb  the  door,  336,  467,  545 
Snuff  = great  dudgeon,  36 
S.  (0  ) on  a minor  Byron  mystery,  333 
Somer.set.shire  Handbook,  188 
Sommer  (Henry),  “ Orpheus  and  Eurydice,”  502 
8 )1),  the  first-born,  correct  use  of  the  phrase,  513 

Songs  and  Ballads  : — 

A proper  newe  Ballete,  6 
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Songs  and  Ballads ; — 

Ballad  tunes,  176,  372 
Digby’s  Farewell,  176,  372,  548 
Forecastle  Sailor,  374 
Gossip  Lowry,  273 
John  Barleycorn,  274 
John  Cook’s  pigs,  575 
Little  John  Elliott,  186,  226 
May-day  carol,  65 

My  Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe,  359,  488 
Poor-law,  276 

Katlin  Roarin  Willie,  185,  286 
Sing  Old  Rose  and  burn  the  bellow's,  148,  396 
The  Country  Gaby,  72 
The  Derby  Ram,  188,  247 
The  Scarf  of  Gold  and  Blue,  127 
The  Sailor’s  ballad,  501 
The  Turncoat,  a satirical  ballad,  12 
The  Too  Courteous  Knight,  561 
The  Unconscious  Rival,  515 
There  were  Three  Ladies  playing  at  ball,  396,  517 
Yorkshire;  “ Tlie  Nut-Brown  Maid,”  296,  323,  374, 
488,  549 

Sopranomi  of  Italian  painters,  232 
Sorg  (Anthoni),  “Concilium  Buch,”  115,  167 
Sotheran  (Charles),  on  armorial  book-plates,  519 
Westby  pedigrees,  411 
Sovereigns,  female,  among  the  Goths,  216 
Sp.  on  engravings  of  foreign  lodging-houses,  173 
Ancient  boroughs,  196 
Spalding  Society,  its  dissolution,  578 
Spanish  stories,  legendary  and  traditional,  424 
S.  (P.  C.),  on  Amicia,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Chester, 
334,  542 

Speed  (Samuel),  author  of  “Prison  Pietie,”  11,  305, 
372,  395,  462 

Spenser,  (Edmund),  Irish  rivers  named  in  the  “Faerie 
Queen,”  169;  plan  of  the  “Faerie  Queen,”  211; 
Works,  351 
Spilsbury  family,  145 
Spills  = slips  of  paper,  454,  546 
Spinning-houses  in  Holland,  391 
Spottiswoode  (Abp.  John),  death,  38,  104,  176 
Springfield  Church,  antiphonarium  found  in  it,  387 
S.  (P.  W.)  on  Phoenix  Island,  410 
S.  (R.  B.),  on  America  discovered  by  the  Chinese.  231 
Henry  II.’s  fits  of  rage,  546 
Pythagorean  letter,  198 
S.  (R.  "f.  W.),  on  candidate  jobs,  157 
S,  (S.),  on  Bolton  Abbey.  520 
Clarke  (Gabriel),  534 
Iona  = a dove,  520 

S.  (T.),  on  Macky’s  “Journey  through  Scotland,”  135, 
185 

Stafford  family,  234 

Stage-coach  travelling  circa  1820,  360 

S.  (T.  C.)  on  Lord  Byron  and  his  daughter,  386 

Steam-ships  predicted,  29,  84,  144,  462 

Steer  of  wood,  336,  420,  525 

Sten:-on  (John)  on  T.  Rowlandson’s  portrait,  541 

Stevens  (Edward)  on  Castleton  steeple,  315 

Still ingfleet  (Benj.),  naturalist,  218 

Stirling  peerage,  38,  119 

Stonehenge,  account  of  the  structure,  1, 58,  98,  161,  242 
Stool:  Who  threw  the  stool?  135,207,259 


Strachan  family  of  Thornton,  54 
Stracbane  family  of  Invere>k,  234 
Strangwayes  family  of  Wells,  254;  arms,  515 
Strelley  family,  363,  465,  550 
Strickland  family  of  Sizergh,  30 
Strong  (Alfred)  on  the  meaning  of  Rococo,  241 
Einfeltig,  its  meaning,  253 
Stuart  family  and  freemasonry,  20,  66,  136,  537 
Stuart  (Charles  Edward),  grandson  of  James  II.,  por- 
traits, 45,  84;  his  supposed  son,  533 
Stuart  (Prince  Joseph),  214,  255 
Stubbs  (Win.),  curator  of  the  Bodleian  library,  495 
Subsidence,  or  subsidence,  22 
Suderey  islands,  list  of,  12,  10',  200 
Suez  canal  and  the  Bible,  531 
Suffragan  bishops,  562 
Sun,  its  gender,  558 
Sunderlin  (Lady),  portrait,  333 
Sun-dials,  works  on,  76,  142,  183,  247,  524 
Sun’s  rays  putting  out  the  fire,  467 
Sussex  earldom,  412 

Sutton  (C.  W.)  on  Forster,  the  flying  barber,  560 
S.  (W.)  on  Bentham’s  “ Church  of  Englandisin,”  520 
Swaddler,  its  meaning,  272,  370 
Sweeting  (W.  D.)  on  the  Deformed  Transformed,  266 
Spills,  a slip  of  wood  or  paper,  546 
Swelterer,  a provincialism,  46,  206 
S.  (W.  Ht)  on  an  anonymous  work,  273 
Celebrated  Christian  burials,  512 
Emblems  wanted,  233 
Old  weather  wit,  509,  577 
Shakspeare  autograph,  187 
“ The  empire  is  peace,”  185 
Tyrrel  (Sir  James),  58 
Swift  (Dean)  and  Vanessa,  533 
Swifte  (E.  Lenthal)  on  Dibdin’s  songs,  571 
Sword  inscription:  “ Anspacher  . Jager  . Corps,”  312 
Swordbearers  of  the  City  of  London,  33 

S.  (W.  W.)  on  an  Holbeian  portrait,  74 
Syburis,  the  city  and  port  of,  269 
Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar,  268 

T. 

Taglidni  (Marie),  her  early  days,  453 

'failor  stories  and  jokes,  126,  184 

Tailors  of  Tooley-street,  255,  372 

Tait  (Abp,  A.  C.),  metrical  prophecy  respecting,  116 

T.  (A.  J.)  on'  SS.  Juvenalis,  253 

Tartar  King  in  Milton’s  “II  Penseroso,”  391,  418 
Tauchnitz  Testament,  251,  301 
Taurobolium  and  Kriobolium,  6,  304 
Taylor  (John)  on  Mordaunt  family,  18 
T.  (C.  B.)  on  Douglas  Jerrohi  and  Byron,  126 
Carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  327 
Epitaph  on  John  Foster,  466 
Kerve  = a horse-shoe  cloister,  158 
Shakspeare  bill  of  fare,  412 

Temple  (Bp.  Frederick),  incident  at  his  confirmation, 
559 

Temple  Bar,  memorials  of,  225 
Temple  = church,  29 

Tennyson  (Alfred),  allusion  in  his  “In  Memoriam,” 
561;  unacknowledged  poem,  276,  345;  concordance 
to  his  works,  328;  Welsh  motto,  378 
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Terouenne,  battle  of,  562 
Tew  (Ediviund)  on  antecessor,  306 
Baccaliiureus,  334,  548 
Bees  and  tlie  death  of  their  master,  285 
Buuible  bee,  207 

^ETTLovaios,  its  meaning,  215,  243,  420 
Etiquette,  its  original  meaning,  215 
Fastigium,  346 
Gipsies,  206 

Horace,  Gann.  I.  xxviii.,  181,  297,  414 
Jere.sgive,  560 
UiAos.  349 

Metropolis,  its  ecclesiastical  meaning,  484 
“ Our  end  linked  to  our  beginning,”  61 
Proverb;  “ His  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,”  196 
Pupillus,  its  meaning,  123 
Pythagorean  letter  Y,  75,  422 
Keremouse,  305 

Snuff  = to  take  in  dudgeon,  36 
“ Still  waters  run  deep,”  133 
Stone  altar  at  Stone,  in  Kent,  275 
Subsidence,  22 
Warm  =•  wealthy,  255 
Tew  (E.  L.  H.)  on  linty  = laziness,  531 
Tewars  on  Arthur  Baniardiston,  337,  492 
Bushel,  Thomas,  244 
Dives  famiiy,  312 
Galatians  iv.  28,  22 
Gardiner  (Sir  Thomas),  21  * 

Lewin  (Wm.),  D.C.L.,  337,  492 
Metropolis,  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  use,  335 
Monins  (John),  347 

Korton  (Thos.),  author  of  “ Gorboduc,”  233 
Pons  (Richard),  called  Clifford,  244 
Scotenay  family,  491 
Siccardian  laws,  562 
Sword  liearers  of  the  city  of  London,  33 
Tuke  (Sir  Brian),  489 
Vangiian  (William),  20 
Weston  family,  246 
T.  (H.)  on  Griddle,  85 

Horse’s  head  in  acoustics,  66 
T.  (H.  F.)  on  inscription  on  the  Westminster  clock,  422 
Thames  tunnel  cb'sed,  94,  166 
Theobald  (Lewis),  “ The  Rape  of  Proserpine,”  501 
Theophilns  Botanista,  “ Rural  Beauties,”  479 
Thicknesse  (Governor  Philip),  biography,  228 
Thighs,  smiling  the,  23 
Thiriold  (Charles)  on  Austria:  Prussia,  45 
Free  trade,  143 
Smb,  or  sneb  the  door,  336 
Thoms  (W.  J.)  on  centenarianism,  289 
Thorneycrop  (T.)  on  Pepper  Hill,  390 
Thornton  baronetcy,  54 
Three  black  cmws,  391 
Thurii,  the  ruins  of,  269 
Tilbury  fort,  its  gunners,  158 
Timbs  (John)  on  MLs  Elizabeth  Benger,  221 
Timmins  (S.)  on  Baskerville’s  Letter,  141 
Tip-cat,  a game,  93 

Tite  (Sir  Win.)  on  Milton’s  writing,  263,  376 
Tizard  familv.  515,  574* 

T.  (J.)  on  Vaux  family,  480 
T.  (J.  W.)  on  maniiige  of  Philip  and  Mary,  77 
William  of  Orange,  76 


Tobin  (W.  B.)  on  a remarkable  trio,  325 

Todd  (Rev.  James  Henthorne),  D.D.,  his  death,  24; 

sale  of  his  library,  498;  memorial,  470 
Token  of  Hugh  Lumbard,  256 

Tokens,  London,  of  seventeenth  century,  479;  Oxford, 
“ Mallia  Cadreene,”  479 
Tolmie  (R.)  on  Gesenius  at  Oxford,  478 
Tomkins  (H.  B.)  on  the  Dennys  family,  177 
Dodo  portraits,  166 

Tomkins  (Thomas),  writing-master,  100 
Tomlinson  (G.  D.)  on  Gainsborough’s  “ Blue  Boy,”  23, 
204 

Tomlinson  (G.  W.)  on  camel,  “ the  ship  of  the  desert,” 
10 

Tommasi  (Tommaso),  Italian  writer,  410,  550 

Tompson  (David),  “ Histoire  d’un  peuple  nouveau,”  532 

Tootal  (C.  F.)  on  illuminated  books,  200 

Touch,  a kind  of  black  marble,  77 

“ Toujours  perdrix,”  origin  of  the  saying,  336,  464 

T.  (R)  on  “ All  the  Talents,”  15 

Trades,  the  seven,  153 

Tregelles  (Dr.  S.  P.)  and  the  Vatican  library,  383 
Trench  (Francis)  on  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  407 
Gray  and  Juvenal,  359 
Trepolpen  on  an  early  use  of  a proverb,  512 
Tretane  on  derivation  of  Oxney,  371 
Trevelyan  (W.  C.)  on  Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  343 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  entrance  registry,  83 
Trio,  a remarkable,  325 
Troutbeck  family,  276,  369 
T.  (S.)  on  fysh-hole,  204 
Tuckye  (George)  and  “ natural  son,”  280 
Tuke  (Sir  Brian),  family,  313,  489 
Ture,  a provincialism,  75 
Turkish  bath  in  1683,  558 
Turner  (R.  S.)  on  Sir  Thomas  More,  147 
T.  (W.  M.)  on  Tommaso  Tommasi,  410 
Tylliol  family  pedigree,  65 
Tyrrel  (Sir  James)  of  Gipping,  co.  Suffolk,  58 

U. 

Udal  (J.  S.),  on  biblical  heraldry,  418 
XJdall  (John  and  Nicholas),  479 
Udall  (John),  “Key  to  the  Holy  Tongue,”  479 
Udall  (Nicholas),  noticed,  391,  479;  passages  in  “ Rois- 
ter Doister,”  515 
Uffkins,  a kind  of  muffin,  76 
Ulphilas,  its  pronunciation,  117 
Undertaker’s  hammer,  its  folk-lore,  276 
Uneda,  on  an  Ameiicanism,  73 

Employee,  as  an  English  word,  408 
More  new  words,  512 
Parallel  passages,  73 

“ Sing  Old  Rose  and  burn  the  bellows,”  396 
Sky-lark,  45 

“ Still  waters  run  deep,”  420 
Toothache  superstition,  506 
Union-Jack  hoisted  at  half-staff,  449,  546 
Upthorpe  on  biblical  heraldry,  146 

Desire,  its  different  meanings,  293 
Proverb,  “A  toad  don’t  want  side  pockets,”  147 
Upton,  “ De  Studio  Milirari,”  additional  plates,  477 
Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  4,  60,  77,  138, 
243 
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V. 

Vache  (Sir  Philip  le),  knt.,  97,  147,  165 
Valkenburgh  (Van),  family,  336 
Valladolid  pottery,  410 
“Valor  Ecclesiasticus,”  1680,  295 
Vambrace,  a part  of  plate-armour,  364 
Vandela  or  Wandailes,  meaning  of,  117,  186 
Vane  (H.  M.),  on  Hilton  families,  375 
Vache  (Sir  Philip  de  la),  147 
Vanhomrigh  (Esther),  “ Vanessa,”  533 
Vatican  library  described,  383 
Vaughan  families,  co.  Hereford,  117 
Vaughan  (William),  physician,  family,  20,  83 
Vaux  family,  480 
Vavasour  family,  363,  465,  550 
V.  (E.),  on  “ Broided  hair,”  348 
“ Castles  in  the  air,”  116 
Deformed  transformed,  206 
Faction  at  Wisbech,  422 
Irish  anecdote,  350 
Labouring  under  a mistake,  363 
“ Not  Paul  but  Jesus,”  451 
Kachel  weeping  for  her  children,  363 
Vebna  on  English  wines,  465 
Velde  (J.  Van  de),  on  bumble-bse,  285 
Flinter-mouse,  45 
Kentish  words,  2 1 
Whitebait  = blanquette,  311 
Velde  (Jan  van  der),  writing-master,  100 
Velocipede  = speed  lorry,  434,  548,  550 
Velocipedes,  their  origin,  56,  121,  240,  307 
Venison  boiled,  20 

Verkolie  (John  and  Nicholas),  lists  of  their  paintings, 
135^  492 

Vies,  its  different  meanings,  561 
Vincent  (George),  landscape  painter,  364,  548 
Violet  (P.),  artist,  422 
Visitor’s  maxim,  272,  350 

Vivian  (Charles),  on  Smallwood  and  Webster,  442 
Verkolje  (J.  and  N.),  492 
V.  (J.),  on  French  Huguenots  at  the  Cape,  142 
Day  (Bishop  George),  453 
V.  (K.  T.),  on  Major  Andres  letter,  387 
Voltaire  (M.  F.  A.),  medal  of  Gen.  Washington,  175 

W. 

Waddell,  (P.  H.),  on  Burns’s  family  portraits,  392 
Wade  (Lieut.  Simon),  descendants,  114 
Walbanck  family  arms,  336,  468 
Walcott  (M.  E.  C.),  on  bells  heard  at  a distance,  29 
Benedictine  hostels  at  Oxford,  172 
Confessional  and  clochard  of  St.  Paul’s,  396 
Effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic  at  Filey,  467 
Maxim  attributed  to  Eochefoucauld,  56 
Steam-ships  predicted,  29 
Wooden  chalices,  46 
Wales,  its  history,  443;  its  capital,  515 
Walesby  (Thomas),  on  bell  inscriptions,  520 
Bells  and  bell-ringing,  42 
Bells  for  dissenting  chapels,  82,  370 
Clock  of  old  St.  Paul’s,  336 
Clock  striking  thirteen,  343 
Oratorio,  *•  The  Prodigal  Son,”  340 


Walesby  (Thomas)  on  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  great  clock,213 
Walker  (Mary),  a centenarian,  531 
Wallace  (Sir  Wm.),  statue  at  Aberdeen,  106 
Waller  (Edmund),  ring,  19 

Walpole  (Horace),  notes  on  Pennant’s  “London,”  175 
Walters,  alias  Barlow  (Lucy),  271 
Walton  (Izaak),  and  Jo.  Davors,  91;  T.  Flatman’s  lines 
to  him,  93;  editions  of  his  “Angler,”  93 
Wansey  (Henry),  and  Stonehenge,  58,  161 
Ward  (Paul),  on  portraits  of  Burns,  319 
Warine  the  Bald,  516 
Warm,  meaning  wealthy,  255,  326,  489 
Warming-pans,  collection  of,  470 
Warwick  (Richard  Nevill,  16th  Earl  of),  letters,  407 
Warwick  (Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  11th  Earl  of,)  his 
place  of  banishment,  213 

Washington  (Gen.  George),  medal  by  Voltaire,  175 
Watling  street,  in  Kent,  158,  225,  265 
Watson  (Arch.),  on  “ Holland's  Leaguer,”  294 
Watson  (Wm.),  “ True  Relation  of  the  Faction  at  Wis- 
bech,” 314, 422 ; 

Watts  (Dr.  Isaac),  portrait,  452 
Watts  (Thomas),  his  death,  248;  memorial,  378 
Wauton  (Col.  Valentine),  “ History  of  the  Civil  Wars,” 
216,  307 

Wayland  or  Wayling  family,  435,  544 
W.  (B.),  on  ghost  stories,  10 
W.  (B.  L.),  on  Ulphihis,  117 
W.  (B.  R ),  on  rusfilights  and  rushsticks,  43 
W.  (C.),  on  Carnac,  283 
W.  (C.  A.)  on  the  word  “ Metropolis,  ’ 417 
W.  (E.)  on  Dr.  Fuller  and  the  Westminster  petition,  466 
Duck  (Stephen),  the  poet,  549 
“ Eyestrings  breaking  in  death,”  141 
Fauntleroy  arms,  125 
Grant  of  arms,  date  of,  576 
Heraldic,  147 

“ Our  end  linked  to  our  beginning,”  147 
Wycherly  family  arms,  550 
Weapons  of  war,  history  of,  577 

Weather  prognostications,  37  ; witty  sayings,  509,  577 
Webster  (Thomas),  artist,  208,  442^ 

Weld  family,  534 

Wells  (W.)  on  poison  extracted  by  a chicken,  505 
Robin  redbreast,  lines  on,  507 
Welsh  reproach,  506 
Wensley  church,  stone  in  the  vestry,  216 
Wesley  (John),  at  college,  1 14 
Westbrook  (W.  J ),  on  Blewitt,  Parry,  &c.,  450 
Undertaker’s  hammer,  277 
Westby  pedigree,  411 

Westminster,  inscription  on  the  great  clock,  292,  422 

Westminster  petition,  466 

Westminster  play,  444 

West  Nab  in  Yorkshire,  vandalism  at,  521 

Weston  family,  246,  366 

Westwood  (Thomas),  poet  and  angler,  92 

Westwood  (T.)  on  Gilpin’s  “ Three  Dialogues,”  530 

Wharncliffe  (Lord),  noticed.  325 

Whipping  at  universities,  534 

Whipping  the  cat,  its  meaning,  167,  422,  525 

Whipultre,  the  ash,  452,  573  * 

Whitaker  (John),  musical  composer,  death,  450,  551 
Whitebait,  its  true  appellation,  311,  571 
White  swan  as  supporters,  515,  576 
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Whitsunday,  its  etymology,  266 

Whittington  (Sir  Eichard),  shield  of  arms  and  stone,  57 

Wieland  (Mr.).  Napoleon’s  interview  with,  51 

Wig,  its  derivation,  333,  468 

Wilkie  (Sir  David),  “ Reading  the  Will,”  234,  306, 
371 

Wilkins  (J.)  on  Lord  Byron’s  separation  from  his  wife, 
293 

Cigar-sm.oking  in  England,  SO  ^ 

Derby-day,  20 

Lunch,  its  etymology,  118 

Slagpie  superstition,  331 

Nose-slitting,  348 

Tiirowing  the  shoe  at  weddings,  543 
Vies,  its  different  meanings,  561 
Waller’s  ring,  19 

Wilkinson  (F.  C.)  on  the  meaning  of  steer,  525 
Wilkinson  (T.  T.)  on  Scarborough  folk  lore,  131 
William  of  Orange,  the  ninth  or  first  ? 76 
William  Rufus,  his  character,  351 
Williams  (Abp.  John),  lines  on  him,  453 
Willis  (John),  penmanship,  101 
Willis  (Richard),  bishop  of  Winchester,  biography,  480 
Willme  (J.)  of  Martinscroft,  255,  493 
Wilson  family  of  Broomhead,  480 
Wilson  (Thomas),  illa.strated  Shakespeare,  197 
Wiltshire  handbook,  188 
Wind,  the  name  of  a wine,  276 
Windlace  explained,  386,  539 
Windsor  (Walter)  date  of  his  death,  390 
Wines  formerly  made  in  England,  276,  293,  465, 
574 

Winnington  (Mr.),  incident  of  his  boyhoood,  94 
Wilmington  (Sir  T.  E.)  on  H.  W.  Bunbury,  337 
Bihliography  of  archery,  463 
Bibliotheca  Visniersciand,  559 
Gemious  (Thomas),  391 
Gibbons  (Grinling),  carvings,  63 
Hilton  castle,  375 
James  (Thomas),  D.D.,  236 
Kniveton  Church,  83 
Parliament,  a legal  council,  118 
Pombas  (Peter),  Dutch  painter,  11 
Perrot  (Sir  John),  knt.,  252 
Polignac  (Card.),  “ Anti-Lucretius,”  412 
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Yorkshire  ballad,  374 
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of  Sir  John  Moore,”  578 
Wolfe  (Gen.  James),  burial-place,  217 
Woman^surviving  seven  husbands,  31 1 
Women  in  England  in  1619,  195 
Wood  (E.  J.)  on  birds’  eggs  unlucky  to  keep,  114 
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Wood  (Edward  J,),  his  death,  128 
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W.  (P.  E.)  on  a dinner  custom,  409 
Wraxall  family  pedigree,  216 
Wright  (W.  A.)  on  Beniond,  its  meaning,  474 
Book  inscription,  114 
“ Broided  hair,”  348 
Milton’s  handwriting,  232,  303 
More  family,  82,  104 
Psalm  Ixxxvii.,  new  version,  86 
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Wylie  (Charles)  on  portrait  of  Miss  Dubuisson,  45 
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Oak  and  the  ash,  106 
Pass  plaques,  452 
Pretenders,  533 
Prior’s  Poems,  255 
Ray  (Miss),  burial-place,  147 
Wylme  on  a Cambridge  tig,  74 
Holford  (Sir  Richard),  83 
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480,  574 

Wyvell  and  Badlesmere  arm.s,  290,  464 
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X.  (L.)  on  the  Court  in  1784,  106 

Ballad  tunes,  176 
Cob’s  Hall,  187 

Gibbons  (Grinling),  carvings,  6-1 
Provincialisms;  Mowth:  Ture,  75 
Robinson  (Mrs.),  Perdita,  105 
Swelterer,  206 
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